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LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 15. : Page 
Burials Bill (No. 73)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 

said Bill,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) xis ee v 1 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on Friday next; 

and Bill to be printed as amended (No. 86.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 15. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o. Qo 


Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways (City Lines and Extensions) 
Bill (by Order)— 

—, : ore. the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Sir Edward 

atkin oe ve os oe as 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day three months,” 
—(Mr. Ritchie.) : 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 174, 
Noes 100; Majority 74.—(Div. vist, No. 23.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 

mitted. 

Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Bill to consider and report 
on the course taken by the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
panies, the Promoters of the Bill, in carrying into effect the powers of ‘ The Metro- 

litan and Metropolitan District Railway Act, 1879," and ‘The Metropolitan 

nner Circle Completion Act 1874,’ and also the expediency of granting an extension 

of time for the purchase of land for the line authorised by the Act of 1874 above. 
mentioned,’’—(Captain Aylmer.) 


After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


ConTROVERTED ExEections—BoroveH or Evesnam, City or GLoucEsTER— 
Judges’ Certificates and Reports read ian 
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Pook Law—Ovrt-poor Rerier (Iretanp)—Question, Colonel Colthurst ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E.: Forster vs i, 
Lower Tames Vattzey Matn SzwaGe Boanp—Question, Mr. Cubitt ; 
Answer, Mr. Dodson : 
INTERMEDIATE EpvcaTion (IRELAND) Acr—Exasmations AND RewAanps— 
Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. ? 


Baroniat Sesstons (IrELAND)—PRESENTMENTS—Question, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster. . ee 
Nationa Scnoot Teachers’ REstmDENCE Act—Question, Mr. Bellingham ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster a. + 
Ways anp Mrans—THE Resorurioms—Srooxs or Duty-Pparin Wines— 


Question, Mr. M. Brooks; Answer, Mr. Gladstone Me ‘ 
Post Orrice (Mam Contracts)—THe ORIENT AND THE PENINSULAR AND 
OrrentaL Companres—Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, Mr. Fawcett . 
British Sucar Rerwwers—TxHe FrEenow Durres—Question, Mr. Macliver ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

STrrenDIARY MacisTRATES (Inztanp)—Questions, Mr. Warton, Mr. Sexton ; ; 
Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Navy—Cusatnam Dockyarp Exrsnston—Question, Mr. Akers-Douglas ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre . 

MounicrPaL CorPporaTions—LEcIsLATION—Quoestion, Mr. Dodds ; Answer, 
Sir William Harcourt : 

Arnmy—ProposED VOLUNTEER Review IN Hype Park — ’ Question, Lord 
Elcho; Answer, Mr. Childers ps 

Tar CEnsvs Brr—Question, Mr. Schreiber ; " Answer, Mr. Dodson ‘ 

Tue Cuter SecRETARY FoR IRELAND (PATRONAGE, &c.) — Questions, Lord 
Randolph Churchill; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster oe 

Parciamentary Execrions—Orrovnar or THE “ Liperat OgnTrat Orricr ” 
—Question, Mr. Gorst ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Navy—H.M.S. “ATALANTA” AND “ Irts ’’—Question, Mr. Bentinck ; An- 
swer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. 

Hares anp Rassrts Birp—THEe VALUATION Act—Question, Mr. Donaldson- 
Hudson ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 

Treaty or BeRLIn—ARTICLE 24—EvROPEAN ‘ConrzrENce—Question, Mr. 
A. Balfour ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Spary—CoMMEROIAL ReEtations—Question, Mr. Mac Iver; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) Bri—Statement, Mr. W. E. Forster; : 
Questions, Lord Elcho, Mr. O’Connor Power; Answers, Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. W. E. Forster 

PaRLIAMENT—ORDER OF Busrvess—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir 
George Campbell, Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone .. 

Co-oPpERATIVE StorES—APPOINTMENT OF A Comarrrez— Question, Mr.. R. 
Power; Answer, Sir Charles Russell a ye a 


MOTIONS. 


—$ojnrn — 


PARLIAMENTARY Exxctions Act, 1868—New Warits—Resotvution— 


Moved, “That where any Election has been declared void, under the Parliamentary 
Elections Act of 1868, and the Judges have reported that any person has been guilty 
of bribery and corrupt practices, no Motion ie the issuing of a New Writ shall be 
aa without two days’ previous Notice being given in the Votes, such Notice to be 

pointed for consideration before the Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion,” — 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor) “ ee eo ee 
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PARLIAMENTARY Exzctions Act, 1868—New: Writs—ResoivTion—continued. 
Amendment proposed, in line 4, to leave out the word ‘two’ and insert 
the word ‘‘fourteen,”’—(Mér. J. R. Yorke,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘two’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


EvropEAN ARMAMENTS—MoriIon For AN ADDRESS— 

Moved, “‘ That an humble Address’be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will 
be graciously pleased to instruct Her Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to enter into communication with other Powers, with a view to bring about a mutual 
and simultaneous reduction of European Armaments,’—(Mr. Richard) : 

After debate, Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Government on 
all occasions, when circumstances admit of it, to recommend to Foreign Governments 
a reduction of European Armaments,”—(Mr. Cowrtney,)—instead thereof. 

Question a “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :”—Question put, and negattved. 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Vaccination Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hibbert) 


South Western (of London) District Post Office Bill—Ordered (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, Mr. Fawcett) oe ve 


[House counted out. | 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16. 


ConTROVERTED ELections—BorovucuH or GRAVESEND, County or WIcKLOw— 
Judges’ Certificate and Reports read <3 ees a 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o Ne 


Town Councils (Aldermen) Bill [Bill 133]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now’read a second time,”—(M/r. W. H. James) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,”—(Hr. 
Gourley.) ‘ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 134, Noes 48 ; 
Majority 86.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday 25th June. 


Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) (Notice of Removal) Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(Sir Alexander 

Gordon) ee bi o% as + 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 


Gun Licence Act (1870) Amendment Bill [Bill 193]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Alexander 
Gordon) be de m ke + 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day three months,”—(Jfr. 
Sexton.) : 
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Gun Licence Act (1870) Amendment Billi—continued. 
Question’ proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :— 
Bill withdrawn. 


Employers and Workmen Act (1875) (Extension to Seamen 
Bill [Bill 204]— ( d( 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Burt) ow? 167 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 


Licensing Laws Amendment Bill [Bill 183]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone) ee a hn 7” «» 159 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six o’clock, the 
debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY OaTu (Mr. Brapiaven)— 
Report from the Select Committee, with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, 
and read so os ws on és... 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Report lie upon the Table,’—(Mr. Walpole :)—Motion 
agreed to : Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 226.] 


MOTIONS. 


—<o0o— 


Jurors’ Remuneration Bill—Ordered (Mr. H. B. Sheridan, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. 
Burt, Mr. O’ Connor Power, Mr. Passmore Edwards, Mr. Joseph Cowen) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 223] eis ve es oe A 


County Bridges Bill—Ordered (Mr. Beaumont, Sir Matthew Ridley, Colonel Kingscote) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 226] a ee oe =: 164 

Merchant Shipping Act (1854) Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :—Re- 
solution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Gourley, Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. 
Jenkins, Mr. Joseph Cowen) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 224] nai. 108 


Statutes (Definition of Time) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. David Jenkins, Mr. 
Errington) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 225] ne Se: ae 


Births and Deaths Registration (Ireland) Bill— 


Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 164 
LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 17. 
Turkey—Tue Orroman AssEMBLIES—MoTION FoR THE INsTRUCTIONS TO 
Mr. GoscHEn— 
Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Copy of the Instruc- 
tions to Mr. Goschen,”—(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell) ae -» 165 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
Instruction in AGricutturaL Scrence — Question, Observations, The 
Marquess of Huntly; Reply, Earl Spencer sit .. 172 
Tue Parxs (Merropouis)—Free Szats—Question, Lord Oranmore and ‘ 
175 


Browne; Answer, Lord Sudeley e* ee oe 





196 


57 


59 


53 
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Navy—FLoccGine In THE Navy—Question, Captain Price; Answer, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre 
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Mercuant Suiprinc—Tue ‘‘Carrapate’’ — Question, Mr. Middleton ; 
Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Tue Initseh Lanp Act, 1870—Sate or Oxurcn Lanps 10 Occuryine AND 
OTHER Tznants—Question, Mr. Molloy ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

M. Cxattemer-Lacour, THE French AmBassapor — Observations, Mr. 
O’Donnell, Mr. Speaker; Questions, Sir John R. Mowbray, Mr. 
O’Donnell ; Answers, Mr. ’ Speaker : 

Tue Intsu Laxp Act, 1870—Ture New Roya Commrsston—Question, 
Mr. J. Cowen ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Nartonat Scuoors (IrELAND)—KILKENNY Couwrr—Question, Mr. Martin ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster a4 

Scottanp—Tue Tay Brince Drsaster—THE Report — - Question, Mr. 
Henderson ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

EnpDoweEpD Scuoots—Dutwicn CottEcE—TuHE New Scuemz—Question, Mr. 
Bryce ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

ENDOWED Scroots—Sr. OLAvVE’s GRAMMAR Scoot — Question, Mr. Cohen ; 


Answer, Mr. Mundella vs 
Rewizr oF Distress (IRELAND) AcT ened Auexpment Bui—Tue New 
Cause and ScHEDULE—Question, Mr. O’Shaughnessy ; Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 
IrEtAnp—Tae Muntcrrat Bounpary Comaissron—Question, Mr. Dawson ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster - He if 
MOTION. 
0 Or 


* EvesHamM Boroven Writ— 

Moved, “That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out 
a new Writ for the electing of a Member to serve in this present Parliament for the 
Borough of Evesham, in the room of Daniel Rowlinson Ratcliffe, esquire, — 
Election hath been determined to be void,’”’—(Lord Kensington) as 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the issue of the Writ for the Borough of Evesham be suspended until the 
Shorthand Writers’ Notes of the Judge and the Evidence taken at the Trial of the 
Election a be laid upon the Table of the House,”—(Mr. Reginald Yor/:e,)— 
instead thereo 

Question end. ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :’”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn :—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PaRLiAMENT—Pvusiic Bustness — Questions, Mr. Dillwyn, Sir Stafford 
Northcote ; Answers, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Gladstone sh oe 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—-Q.o— 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act (1880) Amendment Bill— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [11th June], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time: Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. Chaplin : :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again nel <> gooey :—After long debate, Original Question 
put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed for To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Common Law Procedure and Judicature Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Mellor, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Marriott) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 229] 


Municipality of London Bill—Ordered (Mr. Firth, Mr. Thorold Rogers, Mr. Potter, 
Ur. James, Mr. Brand) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 228] oe 
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ELEMENTARY Epvucation—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 
Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Maj eaty, supine Se that Her Majesty 


will be graciously pleased to direct that the Fourth ule be omitted from the new 
Code of Regulations issued by the Committee of the Privy Council on Education = 
now lying on the Table of this House,—(Zhe Lord Norton) 264 


After debate, on Question ? their Lordships divided ; Contents 98, Not- 
Contents 50; Majority 48. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents 288 


Resoled in the ree :—The said Address to be srenmied to Her 
Majesty by the ith White Staves. 


Tue Nationa GaLtLERY—EXrTENsion oF Hovrs or Apmisston—Mortion 
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Moved for, ‘‘ Copies of the Resolutions by the Trustees of the National emer hi 
with their explanatory remarks, on the question of keeping the Gallery open throug 
out the year and nie admission ve - public on — days, _— sarees 
Hardinge) : 284 


Motion agreed to. 


Burials Bill (Nos. 73, 86)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . 285 
Further Amendments made :—Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next, and 
to be printed, as amended. (No. 89.) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 18. 


RerorTine— 

Message from The Lords [15th June], requesting this House to give 
leave to Peter Stewart Macliver, esquire, to attend as a Witness 
before the Select Committee appointed by the House of Lords on 
Reporting, considered :—Leave given ., oe 292 
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Fishery Prers (IrRELAND)—Questions, Mr. Lea, Mr. O’Oonnor pie 
Answers, Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. W. E. Forster 292 
Distress (IRELAND)—RELIEF Works In mnceetiaelliDaitaiki Mr. Mitchell 
Henry ; Answer, Mr. W.E. Forster _... 294 
Navy—H.M.8. ‘‘Aratanta”—TxHz Papers — Question, Mr. Néewoeds 
Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre. . 294 
DistTREss ‘mage Aces gece Mr. Tottenham ; emeee, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ae 295 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—O Qo 


Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act (1880) Amendment Bill— 

Order for Committee read:—HMoved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 

the Chair,”—(Mr. W. E. Forster) qs 7 ee 

Moved, ‘‘ That, the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Parnell :}—Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

After debate, Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,”—(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”’—After further short debate, Question put, and 
agreed to. ; 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee ; Committee report Progress ; 
to sit again upon Monday next. 


Savings Banks Bill [Bill 188]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”"—(Mr. Gladstone) .. 325 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the extension of the limits of deposits in Savings Banks proposed in this 
Bill would result in so serious a discouragement of private enterprise that, in the 
opinion of this House, no such step should be taken without careful inquiry,’’—(M/*. 
William Fowler,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”°— Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Mr. 
Harcourt.) 

After short debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 


299 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
enon 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’’— 


Intoxicatine Liquors (Licences) —REsoLvuTion— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ inasmuch as the ancient and avowed object of Licensing the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors is to supply a supposed public want, without detriment to the public 
welfare, this House is of opinion that a legal power of restraining the issue or 
renewal of Licences should be placed in the hands of the persons most deeply 
interested and affected, namely, the inhabitants themselves, who are entitled to 
protection from the injurious consequences of the present system, by some efficient 
measure of local option,’ —(Sir Wilfrid Lawson, )—instead thereof -- $40 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part o 
the Question: ’ — After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 203, Noes 229; Majority 26. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes er oe. .. 386 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to, 
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MOTIONS. 


—nr— 


Duneannon Writ—Morttion ror New Warit— 


Moved, “ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant tb the Clerk of the Crown (Ireland) 
to make out a new Writ for the electing of a Member to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Dungannon, in the room of Thomas Alexander Dickson, 
esquire, whose Election hath been determined to be void,”—(Lord Richard Grosvenor) 389 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the issue of the Writ for the Borough of Dungannon be postponed for one 
week,” —(Sir George Campbell,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ay ae to be left out stand part of 

the Question : ”’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill to make temporary provision with 
respect to Compensation for Disturbance in certain cases of aaa for re: 
ment of rent in parts of Ireland,’—(M7r. William Edward Forster) . 893 


After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, (Ur. 
Halsey : :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered (Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 232. ] 













































ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—-Q.o— 
Ways anp Mreans— 
Considered in Committee. 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ‘ending on the 3lst day of March 1881, the sum of £4,925,320 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 
oro — 
Public Health (Scotland) Provisional Order (Blantyre) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur 
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Mr. BrapitavcH—REsoLvTIon— 
Moved, “ That this House, having committed Mr. Bradlaugh to the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms on account of his disobedience of the Orders of the House, and of his resist- 
ance to its aay | and having thereby supported its order and asserted its authority, 

Mr. ma be discharged from the custody of the Serjeant at Arms,”—(Sir Stafford 
Northcote ee oe oe oe oe 


GuoversteR Exxcrion Petition (Jupcrs’ Rerort)—Observations, Lord 
Randolph Churchill; Reply, Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon.. 725 
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PARLIAMENT— WALLINGFORD AND ButE—New Writs— 
Moved, ‘‘ That a new Writ be issued for the borough of Wallingford, for the election of 
a Member in lieu of Mr. Walter Wren, whose election has been declared to be void,” 
—(Lord Richard Grosvenor) ae ee ve oe 
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New Writ ror BuresHirE,—tn the room of Thomas Russell, esquire, 
who, having held a Contract entered into for the Public Service at the 
time of his Election for the said Shire, was incapable of being elected 
for the same. 


727 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
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now adjourned,” —(Mr. Mae Iver :)}—['The Motion, not being seconded, 
was not put :|}—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 


mitted for Thursday next. 
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their lodging houses,—(Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”’ 
put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday next. 


Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill [Bill 244]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. Parnell) .. 800 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd :)—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to : 
—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Industrial Schools Bill—Ordered (Colonel Alexander, Mr. Robert N. Fowler, Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, Mr. Whitley, Mr. William Holms, Mr. Blake); presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 247] oe . oe e 810 
VOL. COLITI. [rump szris.] [ @ ] 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 25. 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill (No. 85)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Houghton) 
Amendment moved, to leave out in now’’) and add at the end of the 

Motion (‘‘ this day three months,”’)—( The Earl Beauchamp.) 
After debate, on Question, that (‘‘now”’) stand part of the Motion? 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 90, Not-Contents 101 ; Majority 11. 
Resolved in the Negative :—Bill to be read 2* this day three ‘months. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents 


Elementary Education Provisional Orders Confirmation (Cardiff, &c.) Bill [#..] 
—Presented (The Lord President) ; read 1*, and referred to the Examiners (No. 100).. 


Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill [1.1.]— 
Presented (The Lord President); read 14, and referred to the Examiners (No. 101) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 25. 


CoNnTROVERTED ELEcTIONS—MAcOCLESFIELD ELEcTION— 
Judges’ Certificate and Report read ee 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—oNon—— 


Mr. Brapitaven — Notice, Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
Macartney ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Speaker 

Poor Law—Catuotic Instructors In WorkHOUsES—Question, Mr. Byrne; . 
Answer, Mr. Dodson 

CoMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE (IRELAND) Br — Payment OF Tine 
Rent-Cuarce, &c. — Question, Mr. Muntz; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster 

Boarp or Works (IreLaNp)—DRAINAGE Worxs ar Brurr AND Arataca, 
County Limericx—Question, Mr. O’Sullivan; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster 

Commisstoners or Nationat Epucatton (IneLaxp)—Tae Gatway Mover 
ScHoots—Question, Mr. Martin; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Army—Avxiary Forces—Tnz Mim Uisrer Arviuery Reoment oF 
Muitta—Doncannon WorkHovsE—Question, Mr. Macartney; An- 
swer, Mr. W. E. Forster a i 

Cxuurcnh Rares (Sr. Saviovur’s, Sovrnwarx) — Question, Mr. Thorold 
Rogers ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

DisTREss (InELAND)—Questions, Lord Elcho, Mr. Parnell ; " Answers, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 

Exzcrion Pztrrions — Rerorts or Exxcrion Jupers — "Questions, Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. J. R. Yorke ; Answers, The Attorney General ; 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovsz—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ae tn 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQo— 


Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill [Bill 232]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. W. E. Forster) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 

_ — to add the words ‘upon this day three months,”’—( Mr. 
yplin 
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[June 25.] Page 


Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill—continued. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”’— 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Ur. 
Tottenham :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Tuesday next, at 
Two of the clock. 


Savings Banks Bill [Bill 188]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [18th June], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time :”— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :”—Debate resumed .. ee -. 892 

After short debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at five minutes before Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—HQo— 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’— 


CLostnc or Pusiic-Hovses on SunpAY—ReEsoLvutTion— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “'That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that the Law which limits 
the hours of sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday in England and Wales should 
be amended so as to apply to the whole of that day,”—(Mr. Stevenson,)—instead 
thereof ee oe o ee ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”"—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 117, Noes 153; Majority 36. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes os ee -. 916 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added.” 


893 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 


To leave out all the words after the word “apply,” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words “as nearly as possible to the whole of that day, making 
such provision only for the sale during limited hours of beer, ale, porter, cider, 
or perry, for consumption off the premises in the country; and, for the require- 
ments of the inhabitants of the Metropolitan district, as may be found needful 
4 _— public co-operation in the alteration of the Law,’—(Mr. Pease, )—instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the said proposed Amendment: ”’—Question put, and negatived. 


Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


SurpLy—Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the 
Committee of Supply. 
Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—(Zord Frederick 
Cavendish) .. ws $4 ar oo O99 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. - 
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SUPPLY — considered in Committee —Crviz Services AND RevEenvE DeE- 
PARTMENTS— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a further sum, not exceeding $1,842,500, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards defraying the Charge for 
the following Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1881” ‘ oo os ee 

[Then the several Services are set forth.] 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Highways (Horse Rate) Bill [Bill 203]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt) i oP o° .. oe 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,” —(Mr. Magniac,)— put, and agreed to: — Debate 
adjourned till Wednesday next. 


MOTIONS. 


_—o NO 


GuovucestER Exxction Petrrion—(Jupczs’ Rerort)—Morion ror A SELECT 
ComMITTEE— 

Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the matter contained in 
the last paragraph of the Judges’ Report on the Gloucester Election Petition, and 
the circumstances under which the abandonment of the Petition against the return 
of Mr. Monk took place,’’—(Lord Randolph Churchill) -s ve 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Select Committee 

appointed. 


And, on June 30, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee ai 


Tipperary Boroughs Bill—Ordered (Mr. Moore, Mr. P. J. Smyth) ; presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 249] = ee ee oe ge 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 28. 
ELEMENTARY Epvucation—Queen’s Answer to Address reported eo 


Frrenpty Socrertes’ Act, 1875—Mortion ror A Retrurn— 

Moved for, ‘‘ A Return for 1878 of the names of the Registered Societies which had failed 
to make the annual Returns of balance sheets as required by the Act, with a statement 
of the penalties enforced for non-compliance with the requirements of the Act under 
this particular,”—( The Earl Nelson) .. . se 


After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Return up to the present time of the names of the registered societies and registered 
branches of societies which have failed to make the annual returns as required by 
the Act, with a statement of the penalties enforced for non-compliance with the re- 
quirements of the Act under this particular,—(The Earl Nelson.) 

Ordered to be laid before the House. 


Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill [1.u.]—Presented (The Lord President) ; 
read 1* (No. 105) .. ot ce ee ee 


Elementary Education Bill [u.1.]—Presented (The Lord President) ; read 14 (No. 106) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 28. 


ConTROYERTED Etectjons—New Sarum Extection—Ptymoutu: Erectron— 
Judges’ Certificates and Reports read - és oe 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o Qo 


Filey Harbour Bill (by. Order) — 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time ” 
After short debate, Question put, and negatived :—Bill to be read a second 
time Zo-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 
ono 
Evictions (IrELAND)—Question, Lord Elcho; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 


Poor Law (Iretanp)—Betrast WorxHovseE—Question, Mr. A. Moore; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Poor Law—Insanz Persons—Tue Porrsmoura Unton—Question, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Childers oe 

Epvoation—Tuz New Cope oF REGULATIONS, 1880—Questions, Mr. B. 
Samuelson, Mr. Broadhurst; Answers, Mr. Mundella .. 

Distress (IRELAND)—THE Rewer Roap at IncHIGEELA—Question, Colonel 
Colthurst; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Navy — Nava ArtIFriceERrs—Question, Mr. Gorst ; Answer, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre 

Post OFFIcE (InELAND) — THE Baxrinezass Posr Orr1ce—Question, Mr. 
W. Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

ARMY (Inpra)—CononExs’ At1owances—Question, Mr. Trevelyan ; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Arwy—Tuez Frve Years’ Rute—Tae Commanper-1n-Cnrer— Question, 
Major O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 

DistREss (Inuianp)—SANITARY Works at Moatrz—Question, Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

Inpia—PonisuMent oF Frocerne—Questions, Mr. Thompson, Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

Mercuant Sramen — Tue CaTTLEMAN, OrnossLEY — " Question, Mr. 
Macdonald; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Tux Epvcation Congr, 1879-80—ArtictE 29—Day anpD EvEnine Scxooxs 
—Question, Mr. J. Howard; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Tne Zutu War—Batta or Extra Pay—Question, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff; Answer, Mr. Childers 

PARLIAMENTARY OATHS Act, 1866 — ArrirMaTion—Question, Mr. Percy 
Wyndham ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ‘ 

INLAND Revenve—Tue Income Tax—Question, Mr. R. N. ’ Fowler ; . An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone ‘ 

LANDLORD AND TENANT (Inzianp)—Evicrion IN Kzrry—Question, The 
O’Donoghue ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Commissioners oF NationaL Epvucation (InELAND)—REMovAL or NATIONAL 
Scuoot TzacuERs—Question, Sir Patrick O’Brien; Answer, Mr. W. 
E. Forster i 

Anmy—Macazine anp Repzatinc Arms — Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

IntanD RevenvuE—IntToxicants—Question, Sir Charles Reed ; Answer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish . 

Conrrovertep Exzcrions—Boroven or EvrsHam—Question, Mr. J. R. 
Yorke; Answer, The Attorney General 

RaluwaYy (Inpra) Brivnces—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington 

Sourn Arrica — THE ConFEDERATION — Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; : 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff .. 

Rewer or Distress (IREwaAnp) (No. 2) Brz—Questions, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. O’Connor Power ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster... ap 
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PaRtiAMENTARY AFFIRMATION (Mr. BrapiavcH)—Notice of Resolution, 
Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon .. na es 
TrEATY or WAsHINGTON, 1854—Amertcan Fisnertes—TuE Fortune Bay 
DisputE—Observations, Sir Charles W. Dilke és ok 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
onic 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Esrmares. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £84,831, to complete the sum for the Scientific Branch.— After long debate, 
Vote agreed to ee oe ve oe oe 
(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,027,689, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Expenses 
of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home and Abroad, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881” ve 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £27,689, be 
granted, &c.”"—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor :)—After debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Original Question again proposed .. a ee oe 
After short debate, Motion wae; and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£897,689, be granted, &c.””—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor : )—Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed .. ax a . 
Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £902,689, be granted, 
&e.”—(Mr. Arthur O'Connor :\—The Committee divided; Ayes 17, Noes 219; 

Majority 202.—(Div. List, No. 31.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(3-) £53,370, to complete the sum for Victualling Yards at Home and Abroad.— 


After short debate, Vote agreed to .. pie as di 
(4.) £47,584, to complete the sum for Medical Establishments at Home and Abroad. 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to Se ee ee 
(5.) £16,052, to complete the sum for Marine Divisions.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 


(6) £758,250, to complete the sum for Naval Stores for Building and Repairing the 

Fleet, &c.—After short debate, Vote agreed to va 

(7.) £556,750, to complete the sum for Machinery and Ships built by Contract.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to... Bis ee ee 
(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £419,213, 

- be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Expense of 
New Works, Buildings, Yard Machinery, and Repairs, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881” oe 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not ex- 
ceeding £307,213, be granted, &c.’’—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor :)—After further short 
debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 23, Noes 174; Majority 151. 
—(Div. List, No. 32.) 

Original Question again proposed .. an 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. ° 

(9.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £56,363, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Expense of 
Medicines, Medical Stores, &c., which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1881”... 3 ee 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, ‘not exceeding £55,363, be 
granted, &c.’’—(Sir Andrew Lusk :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(10.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £6,938, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Expense of 
Martial Law, &c., which will come in course of payment during the’year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1881” .. +> oe ee 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. 
Finigan :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn: 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(11.) £101,820, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Services.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ee ee 


Resolutions to be reported. 
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Surppty—Navy Estimarss—Committee—continued 


Motion — and Question proposed, “That a sum, not ———— £671,367, be 
granted to Her me ge to complete the sum necessary to defray the Expense of 
Half-Pay, Reserved, and Retired Pay to Officers of the Navy pon Marines, which 
po come in course of payment during the year ending on ‘the 31st day of March 

sf -» 1078 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’ —(Mr. 

Arthur O° Connor : :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock; Committee 
also report Progress ; to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Suppiy—Rerrort—Resolutions [June 25] reported oe »» 1080 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 


Taxes Management Bill [Bill 242 |— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Lord Frederick 


Cavendish) es .. 1081 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second ‘time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next, 


Births and Deaths Registration (Ireland) (re-commitied) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee .. .. 1083 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Common Law Procedure and Judicature Acts Amendment 
Bill [Bill 229]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. . 1083 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday next. 





Parliamentary Oaths and Affirmations Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Burt, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. 
Dillwyn, Mr. Macdonald) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 261] -» 1085 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 29. 


REPORTING IN THE House or Lorps—Report oF SELEcT CoMMITTEE— 
RESOLUTIONS— 
Moved, That for the week beginning 5th July the woolsack be placed at the north end 
of the House; that the Lord Chancellor do sit facing the Throne; that the cross 
benches be placed where the woolsacks now are; and that all standing orders and 
regulations inconsistent with this motion be suspended while it is in force,—(The 
Earl Beauchamp) .. -+ 1086 


After debate, Resolution (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Moved to resolve, 

That it is expedient that a seat for one or two reporters be temporarily and inex- 
pensively constructed in front of the present gallery 

That it is expedient that a platform be temporarily and inexpensively erected on either 
side of the House below the Bar according to a plan prepared by Mr. G. M. Barry in 
1868 for the better accommodation of the reporters now in the gallery.—(The Earl 
Beauchamp.) 


After short debate, on Question ? Resolutions agreed to. 


Strate oF IrELAND—SERVICE oF Process—THE OonsTABULARY—Question, 
Observations, Lord Oranmore and Browne; Reply, Earl Granville :— 
Observations, Viscount Sherbrooke ee oe .» 1105 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 29. Page 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—oon— 
Rathmines and Rathgar Township Water Bill [Lords] (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” .. 1109 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,”—(r. 
MN. Brooks.) ‘ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


ConTROVERTED ELEcTIONS—TEWKESBURY ELECTION— 


Judges’ Certificate and Report read os oe .. 1117 
QUESTIONS. 
—oOo— 

PaRLIAMENTARY ArFiRMATION (Mr. BrapLtaven)—Notice of Amendment 
to Motion, Sir Stafford Northcote a a oo PEs 

Mrvzes Reeviation Act, 1872—Tue Brack Laxe Oottrery Expiosion— 
Question, Mr. Macdonald ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt sci#lis 

MeEtTEoRoLoGICAL Rerorts—Questions, Mr. A. M. Sullivan; Answers, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish .. 1119 


Sout ArricAa—IHE CHIEF Morrost—Question, Mr. A. M‘Arthur ; Answer, 


Mr. Grant Duff re pe + .. 1120 
Tue Prisons Act, 1865—Macaistrrates’ SENTENCES—THE Cask oF CATHERINE 

Connoty—Question, Mr. Passmore Edwards; Answer, Sir William 

Harcourt ‘ae Ss 4 uA oe 1120 
CriivaL Law—AtiEecep IntecAL Drrention or A FEmMAtE—Question, 

Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 5 2088 
Army—Svurcron Masors or THE HovsEHorp CavaLRy—Question, Mr. 

Thornhill ; Answer, Mr. Childers os As ... 1122 
Army—Avximiary Forces—TuHEe VoLUNTEERS AND THE ExLxEctTrons—-Ques- 

tion, Baron Henry De Worms; Answer, Mr. Childers .. sc Lkee 
Post Orrice (TeLecrRarH DrparrmenT)—DisctosukE or TELEGRAMS— 

Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. Fawcett ¥e .. 1128 

ORDER OF THE DAY. 
Qo 


Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill [Bill 232]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [25th June], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time :””— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”’—Debate resumed os Se .. 1124 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Lord 
Randolph Churchill :}—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned 
till Monday next. 2 


It being now five minutes to Seven of the clock the House suspended its 
itting. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
MOTION. 


— 0-0 — 
Stico Boroveu—Resolution, Mr. Denis O’Conor . 1166 


_ [House counted out. | 
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LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone through the Business'on the 
Paper without debate, es [House adjourned. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Qo — 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Wales) Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. Roberts) 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘ now,” 
and at the end of the Question to add the words “‘ upon this day three 
months,”—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Main Ques- 
tion put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. . 


Fixity of Tenure (Ireland) Bill [Bill 144]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Litton) a 
After debate, Previous Question proposed, ‘That that Question be now 
put,”—(Mr. W. E. Forster :\—After further debate, Question put :— 
a House divided; Ayes 45, Noes 187; Majority 142.—(Div. List, 
0. 33.) 


Education (Scotland) Acts 1872 and 1878 Extension Bill—Ordered (Mr. Peddie, 
Mr. William Holms, Colonel Alexander, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Mark Stewart); pre- 


sented, and read the first time [Billi 252] = oe 


South Western (of London) District Post Office Bill— 
Select Committee nominated :-—List of the Committee .. 





. 
. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 1. 


Eartpom or Mar—Rzsotution— 

Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That, in accordance with the Resolution agreed to by this House on 
the 14th June last ‘ That it is incumbent upon this House to rescind their Order of 26th 
February 1875, which ran as follows, viz.: ‘‘ That at the future meetings of the Peers 
of Scotland assembled under any Royal Proclamation for the election of a Peer or 
Peers to represent the Peerage of Scotland in Parliament, the Lord Clerk Register, or the 
Clerks of Basbion officiating thereat in his name, do call the title of Earl of Mar ac- 
cording to its place on the Roll of Peers of Scotland called at such election, and do 
receive and count the vote of the Earl of Mar claiming to vote in right of the said 
earldom, and do permit him to take part in the proceedings of such election,”’ the 
said Order be rescinded, and that intimation to that effect be made to the Lord Clerk 
Register of Scotland,”—(The Earl of Galloway) ov “e “ee 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after ‘‘That”’ for the purpose of inserting the following 
words: “further consideration has led this House to consider that it would be 
rig eo to rescind the Order of the 26th February 1875, which was made after 
the House had resolved and adjudged that Walter Henry Earl of Kellie Viscount 

Fenton Baron Erskine and Baron Dirleton in the Peerage of Scotland had made out 
his claim to the earldom of Mar in the Peerage of Scotland created in 1564, as con- 
sequential to such resolution and judgment, and that to rescind an Order so made in 
relation to a right to a Peerage adjudged after long investigation, and which Order 
has been acted upon at several elections of Scotch Peers, without any further inquiry 
and unsupported by any new evidence, would be contrary to the practice of this House 
and establish an objectionable and dangerous precedent,’’—(The Earl of Redesdale.) 


After debate, on Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Motion?” their Lordships divided; Contents 52, 
Not-Contents 80; Majority 28. 


Resolved in the Negative. 
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PARLIAMENTARY AFFIRMATION—RESOLUTION— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Motion 
relating to the Parliamentary Affirmation,” —(Mr. Gladstone) ° 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 

Moved, “‘ That every person returned as a Member of this House, who may claim to be 
a person for the time being by Law permitted to make a solemn Affirmation or 
Declaration instead of taking an Oath, shall henceforth (notwithstanding so much of 
the Resolution adopted by this House on the 22nd day of June last as relates to 
Affirmation ) be permitted, without question, to make and subscribe a solemn Affirma- 
tion in the form prescribed by ‘The Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866,’ as altered by 
‘The Promissory Oaths Act, 1868,’ subject to 7 liability ” ‘statute,”"— (Afr 
Gladstone) ee 


Amendment ihn 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House cannot adopt a Resolution which virtually rescinds the Resolutton 
passed by it on the 22nd day of June last,””—( Sir Stafford Northcote,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’”’— After long debate, Question put: The House 
divided ; Ayes 303, Noes 249; Majority 54. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes ws “ ée 
Main Question proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 
To add the words “Provided always, That this Resolution shall apply to persons 
hereafter returned as Members of this House,”’—(Mr. A. M. Sullivan.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there added :’’—The House divided ; 
Ayes 236, Noes 274; Majority 838.—(Div. List, No. 35.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘That the Resolution be a Standing Order of the House,”— 
(ir. Gladstone.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 
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—Debate resumed _ - wat «. 1347 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day three months,” 
—(Hr. Dodds.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(Mr. Gladstone :)—After further short debate, Question put, and 
agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned till Saturday,” —(Mr. Parnell :)\— 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 22, Noes 
62; Majority 40.—(Div. List, No. 36.) 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
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PARLIAMENT—TEWKESBURY WriIT— 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out 
a New Writ for the electing of a Member to serve in this present Parliament for the 
Borough of Tewkesbury, in the room of William Edwin Price, esquire, whose 
Election has been determined to be void,’”’—(Zord Richard Grosvenor) -- 1387 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “'That’’ te the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the Writ be postponed till the Shorthand Writers’ Notes of the Proceedings 
on the Election Petition are printed,”—(Sir George Campbell,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question: ’’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 238, Noes 58; Majority 185.—(Div. List, No. 37.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


PaRLIAMENT—EveEsHAM WrIT— 
Moved, “That a New Writ be issued for the election of a Member for the Borough of 
Evesham, in the room of Mr. Daniel Rowlinson Ratcliffe, whose election has been de- 
termined to be void,”—(Lord Richard Grosvenor) .. oof «» 1895 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
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Employers’ Liability (re-committed) Bill [Bill 209]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,””—(Mr. Dodson) ¥ ee . 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “no measure dealing with the Employers’ Liabilities for Injuries sustained by 
their Servants can be accepted as a satisfactory solution of the question which admits, 
as a ground of defence in any action or proceeding brought for the recovery of 
damages or for compensation in ey to bodily injury or loss of life, that the person 
by whose negligence the injury or loss of life is alleged to have been occasioned was 
employed in a common employment with the person killed or injured,’—(Mr. Mac- 
donald,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question: ’—After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” —(Mr. Staveley Hiii.) 


After further short debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 
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words ‘‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
to take measures to prohibit British subjects, not commissioned by Her, from assuming 
rights of criminal jurisdiction over the natives of uncivilised countries, and perpe- 
trating upon them acts of war; and praying Her further to cause communications to 
be entered into with the other Great Powers with a view to the protection of 
uncivilised tribes from acts of violence at the hands of persons not commissioned by 
the Government to which they owe allegiance,’—(Dr. Cameron,)—instead thereof .. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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| House counted out. } 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—anQen— 


Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill [Bill 232]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th June], ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time :””— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now,’ stand part of the 
Question :”’—Debate resumed ai te é 
After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 295, Noes 
217; Majority 78. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes “f ee ve 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


Revenue Offices (Scotland) Holidays Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Stewart, Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Richard Campbell); presented, and read the first time [Bill 254] ; 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 6. 


Furness Rartway Certiricate, 1880—RzsoLvTIon— 


Moved to resolve, That the certificate of the Board of Trade, authorising the Furness 
Railway Company to construct a railway in the township of Preston Quarter and 
parish of St. Bees in the county of Cumberland (a draft of which was laid before 
the House on the 25th of May last), ought not to be made,—( The Marquess of Huntly) 


After short debate, on Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 


Union Assessment Committee (Single Parishes) Bill (No. 104) 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Viscount Enfield) Be 
Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 

of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Representation of the People (Scotland) Act (1868) Amend- 
ment Bill (No. 103)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Hari of Airlie) ih 
Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committe 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Enpowep Sonoots Act—Tue Kirxnam Grammar Sconoor—Observations, 
Lord Winmarleigh, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon; Reply, Earl 
Spencer os ‘s és o. - 


Exementary Epvcation—Txe New Copz, 1880—Tue Fourrn Scuepvuie 
—Question, Observations, Lord Norton; Reply, Earl Spencer :—Short 
debate thereon iy af ay ro 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) — EsxcrmEnts — Explanation, Earl 
Spencer se oe ee 


Return, in tabular form, of the number of civil bill ejectments in each county, distin- 
guishing ejectments on the title from those for non-payment of rent, tried and 
determined in each county in Ireland for each of the three years ending the 31st 
day of December 1879, exclusive of ejectments for premises situate in counties of 
cities, boroughs, and towns, under the Act 9th Geo. IV. chap. 82., or the Towns Im- 

rovement (Ireland) Act, 1854, or any local Act :—Ejectments entered: On Title; 
ay of Rent: Decrees granted: Decrees executed: Dismisses: Cases other- 
wise disposed of. ‘ 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 
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ConNTROVERTED Exxotions—Town or LicHFrrenp— 
Judges’ Certificate and Report read f os .. 1748 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—- ome 


Furness Ramway Orrtrricate, 1880—RzsotutTion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the draft Certificate of the Board of Trade now lying upon the Table, 
entitled ‘The Furness Railway 2 1880,’ wey not to be — ii sec 


Cavendish Bentinck) .. 1749 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdraon. 
QUESTIONS. 
—a0o— 

Prisons Aor, 1865—Txz Prank Bep—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; An- 

swer, Mr. Arthur Peel ee 1751 
EpvcaTion (IRELAND)—REMISSION OF Resvur Frxs—Question, Mr. A. M. 

Sullivan; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. ee »» 1752 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Employers’ Liability (re-committed) Bill [Bill 118]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [2nd July], ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for 
Committee on the imployers’ Liability (re-committed) Bill) :—Question 
again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand _ of 
the Question : *_Debate resumed oe . 1752 

After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’? to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,”—{ Mr. Knowles,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: "After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 259, Noes 130; Majority 129.—(Div. List, No. 43.) 

Question again proposed, ? That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


It being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day. 
‘Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 221]— 


Order for Committee read ,, 1787 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee, and ‘reported ; to be 
printed, as amended [Bill 255]; re-committed for Thursday 15th July. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS 
2.9 — 


Army (Hicuer Ranxs)—ReEsotvuTion— 
Moved, *‘ That steps should at once be taken to reduce the active list of generals to the 
point at which it is adequate, and no more than adequate, to the actual ssn’ 
ments of the service of the Country,’’—(2. Trevelyan) 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
VOL. CCLIII. ,f[rurrp sentzs, | Efe 
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MAINTENANCE oF Matn Roaps—ReEsotvTion— 
Moved, “‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it is not just that the cost of maintenance of 
Main Roads should be wholly and entirely borne by the Local Rates,”—(Mr. Richard 
Paget) oe ee +e ee ee 1814 
[House counted out. | 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 7. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—onon— 


Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Collins) -. 1819 
After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 125, Noes 
172; Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 44.) 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Act (1875) Amendment 
Bill [Bill 138]— 
Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Chaplin) -. 1859 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Parliamentary Disqualification Bill—Ordered (Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Alderman 
Fowler, Mr. Hicks); presented, and read the first time [Bill 259] ., ee 1864 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Dodson); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 260] .. oe oe ee 1865 
Epping Forest Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur Peel, Seeretary Sir William Harcourt); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 261] oe ee oe 1866 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 8. 
Taz Rrvers Conservancy But—Observations, The Earl of Sandwich .. 1865 


Elementary Education Bill (No. 106)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) 


ee ee ee 1866 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; and to be read 8* 7o-morrow. 


Rvussta anD THE PortzE—Mr. Gtapstone’s Spzzcuzs—-MorTion FOR A 


Retvurn— 
Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before this House, Return of the numbers of killed and 
wounded in the late War between Russia and the Porte,”—(Zhe Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell) +» 1866 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn, 


TREATY oF BertIn—GREECE AND TURKEY—RECTIFICATION OF THE FRONTIER 
—Question, Observations, The Earl of Dunraven, The Duke of 
Somerset; Reply, Earl Granville “> ie .. 1876 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 8. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


oor 
North British Railway (Tay Bridge) Bill (by Order) — 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time”’ oe ». 1879 
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North British Railway (Tay Bridge) Bill (by Order)—continued. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘ upon this day three months )—( Ur. 
Anderson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now,’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of Seven Members, Four to be nominated by the 
House and Three by the Committee of Selection. 

Moved, “That the be Hg of the Court of Inquiry held by the direction of the Board 
of Trade, and also the Report of Mr. Rothery, on the Tay Bridge disaster, together 
with the evidence taken by that Court, be referred to the Committee, ”— (Mr. 
Chamberlain.) 

Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words “and that the Report of General Hutchin- 
son to the Board of Trade, dated the 5th day of March 1878, relative to the opening of 
the Tay bei for passenger traffic, be also referred to the Committee,” —(Sir 
Alexander Gordon.) 

Question tent ‘‘That those words be there inserted :”—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Main Question put, and 

agreed ‘to. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—O On 


Ways anp Mreans—Tue Wine Durres—Question, Mr. Mac Iver ; Answer, 

Sir Charles W. Dilke ve 1894 
Natrona Scnoots (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. "Biggar; Answer, Mr. W. E. 

Forster .. 1894 
Inpia—Tae Fovancrat Srarement—Question, Mr. Bisley} Answer, The 

Marquess of Hartington . . 1895 
Russta AnD CatnA—REPORTED Hosritrr1zs—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ; 

Answer, Mr. Gladstone ay ; 
InpIA—ADMINISTRATION OF Justicz—Question, Mr. Pugh; " Answer, The 

Marquess of Hartington .. 1896 
Mr. Braptaven—Costs or Lecar Proceeprves—Questions, “Mr. Norwood, 

Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. Gladstone; Observation, Mr. Bradlaugh .. 1896 
DistTREss (Iagtanp)—Rewizr Worxs—Questions, Mr. O’Connor Power, 


Mr. Finigan ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster -. 1897 
Anwy—QuaARTERMASTERS oF ARTILLERY — Questions, Major Nolan, Mr. 

O’Sha ae Answers, Mr. Childers .. 1899 
British BurmMa—OonsumPtion or Orrum—Question, Mr. Pease’ Answer, 

The Marquess of Hartington 1900 


Boroven Bounparres—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor ; Answer, Mr. Dodson 1900 
Navy—Navat Reszrves—Questions, Captain Price ; ss a Mr. Shaw 


Lefevre, Mr. Speaker +s 1901 
Buriat Acts—BatrersEA Burtuat Boarp — ‘OemEreRres — ’ Question, Sir 
Henry Peek; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 1901 
NATIONAL Scuoors (Inztanp) — Resutt Fess — Question, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1902 
A¥FGHANISTAN—RvMOURED Ficutinc—Question, Sir George Campbell ; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington 1902 
CLEVELAND IRonwoRKs, MrpizssorovcH—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt 1904 
Army—Tue Royat Artmimry anp Roya Enarvzzrs—Question, Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot; Answer, Mr. Childers 1906 
TREATY OF Brrtw—Tae Brr1iv Conrzrence—Turxey—Question, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Gladstone . 1907 
Crnana, Law —Oasz of ARTHUR Gzorcz—Question, Mr. Passmore 
Edwards; Answer, Sir William Harcourt - =i e. 1908 
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Army (Avxiuiry Forcrs)—Tue 4TH East York ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS 
—Question, Mr. Norwood ; Answer, Mr. Childers ‘Ye .. 1909 
ORDER—EVICTIONS (ivkrax5)—Gusstions, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. A. 
M. Sullivan; Answers, Mr. Speaker, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1910 
ConTROVERTED Exections—NorrineuaM Exection Perrtion—Question, Mr. 
A. Balfour; Answer, The Attorney General th .. 1912 


Governor Srranan—Question, Mr. Errington; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 1912 
THe Patace or WeEsTMINSTER—THE Oxock in Patace Yarp—Question, 

Mr. Forester; Answer, Mr. Adam 2 .: 1912 
Crviz Szrvice Srorrs—Questions, Mr. Finigan; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain 1913 
Army—Tue Roya, Warrant or 1878—Observations, Mr. Childers; Ques- 


tion, Captain O’Shea; Answer, Mr. Childers ; .» 1914 
MarnTenance or Marin Roaps—Question, Sir Baldwyn Leighton: Answer, 

Mr. Dodson .. 1916 
Epvucation Dzparrwewr—Txacrmns’ Cunrrvroarns—Question, Baron Beaty 

de Worms; Answer, Mr. Mundella as .. 1916 
Navy—RE-oRGANIZATION OF THE Marine Corps — THE Rovan Marine 

ARTILLERY—Question, Captain Price; Answer, Mr.Shaw Lefevre .. 1917 
Scrence anp Art—THE Royat Scuoon or Mines—Question, Mr. Dillwyn ; 

Answer, Mr. Mundella iy .. 1918 
Army—Honorary Coromn:cxms—Observations, Mr. Childers .. 1918 

MOTION. 
——0o— 


PartiAMent—New Writ ror BEerwick-upon-[ wEED— 
Order [6th July] read, for the issue of a New Writ for Berwick-upon- 


Tweed .. 1918 
Moved, “ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make 
out a supersedeas to the said Writ for the Election of a Member to serve in the present 
Parliament, for the Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed,’’—(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 
—oHQo— 

PaRLIAMENT—Pvustic BusrnEss—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. 

Beresford Hope; Answers, Mr. Gladstone .., 1919 
QUESTIONS BY Private Mempers—Question, Mr. J. Cowen ; Answer, Mr. 

Speaker id .. 1920 
CoMPENSATION FOR DistTURBANCE (IneLanp) Brtt—Question, Mr. Tottenham ; 

Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster . in ~. 1921 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


On Oi 


Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill [Bill 282|— 
Order for Committee read :—HMoved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Mr. W. £. Forster) a oe .. 1921 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That ”’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House considers that the Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill should be 
limited to the case of tenants on properties where evictions have taken place since 
the 1st day of November 1879,’’—(Mr. Pell,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :”—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bili—continued. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 255, Noes 199; Ma- 

jority 56. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes oe ee .. 1987 


Bill considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Wild Birds Protection Law Amendment (re-committed) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee .. éé oe -. 1991 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 





Industrial Schools (Powers of School Boards) (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
James Stewart, Mr, Cowan, Mr. Patrick); presented, and read the first time [Bill 263] 1994 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 15th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.] — Pustiic Brits — Committee — 
Burials (73-86). 

Committee—Report—Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order* (77); 
Glebe Loan Acts (Ireland) Amendment * (84). 

Report — Settled Land* (81); Conveyancing 
and Law of Property * (82). 

Third Reading—Limitation of Actions* (61) ; 
Solicitors Remuneration * (63), and passed. 


BURIALS BILL—(No. 73.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


VOL. COLI. [‘rn1rp serins. | 





ARL NELSON wished to ask the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 


| sack, before the House went into Com- 


mittee, what the position of those trusts 
would be in which graveyards had been 
specially granted to the Church of Eng- 
land on condition that the Church of 
England Burial Service only be per- 
formed therein, and where the grave- 
yards were in the hands of trustees for 
the purpose of carrying out thé donor’s 
intention? He (Karl Nelson) knew of 
such a case occurring last year, and 
would like to hear the noble and learned 
Lord’s opinion upon the matter. 

Toe Brisoorp or CARLISLE also 
wished to remark that they all knew 
that burial had two sides—one religious, 
and the other sanitary. The Bill pro- 
posed to deal with the religious side. 
Now, whatever happened with the Bill, 
whether it was passed in its present 
form, or with Amendments, or whether 
it was not passed at all, he thought, 
after what had taken place, those with 
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country parishes would find themselves 
in this position. Hitherto there had 
been practically no difficulty in getting 
pedple buried, because the owners of 
| and the clergy had been very kind 
and liberal in giving land for the en- 
largement of churchyards. But he 
thought he did not at all misrepresent 
the case when he said that, for evil or 
for good, they would not meet with that 
kind of liberality in future, and he 
wished to ask what they were practically 
to do with regard to getting people 
buried in country parishes? There were 
many places where churchyards should 
be shut up, and if the Home Office did 
shut them up, there would be no possi- 
bility of finding a place for the burial 
of the dead. This opened up a question 
of great practical importance, and it was 
obvious that the sanitary side of the 
problem should have their serious at- 
tention. By remedying what was con- 
sidered the religious difficulty, they 
might be intensifying a sanitary diffi- 
culty, which was of infinitely greater 
importance. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR confessed 
that he did not share the anticipations 
of the rev. Prelate with regard to addi- 
tional grants of land. He did not be- 
lieve that any sensible effect would be 
= with respect to those gifts. 

here were few among the landlords of 
England willing to grant land for burial 
purposes purely and narrowly denomi- 
national, who would not also grant it for 
purposes of a widercharacter. With re- 
gard to the larger question, as to the 
possibility of supplying new churchyards 
and new cemeteries when the old ought to 
be shut up, his own opinion was that, by 
passing this Bill, their Lordships would 
remove a very considerable obstruction 
out of the way of that operation, be- 
cause the sanitary question would be no 
longer mixed up with questions of a 
quite different character, and there 
would be no jealousy of any steps which 
might be taken for real sanitary reasons 
on account of any controversial matter. 
He, therefore, thought that not only the 
existing Acts might bemuch more readily 
worked and put into operation, but also 
that the Government would find it more 
easy to review those existing Acts than 
when the religious difficulty stood in the 
way. He was not authorized to give any 
pledge on the part of the Government as 
to the time at which they would under- 
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take to review the existing Acts as to 
burial grounds; but he might confidently 
assure their Lordships that Government 
would not lose sight of that important 
subject. With regard to the Question of 
the noble Earl (Earl Nelson), he was 
glad to say that the noble Earl’s views 
and his were precisely the same. It 
had been urged by some persons as an 
objection to the Bill, that it did not 
throw open to the Church the burial 
grounds of otherreligious denominations; 
but the Bill did not interfere with private 
burial grounds at all; it dealt only with 
those in which the parishioners or inhabi- 
tants generally had right of burial. He 
was not aware of there being at the 
present time any obstacle whatever to 
the creation of private trusts as to burial 
grounds for members of the Church of 
England any more than there was to the 
creation of such private trusts for the 
Baptists, or Wesleyans, or any other 
religious community ; ard if a trust had 
been created, as described by his noble 
Friend, he had no difficulty in stating his 
opinion that this Bill would in no way 
affect it. 

Lorp FORBES expressed regret if he 
had done wrong in not making his pro- 
posal that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, which would have postponed 
the evil as long as he possibly could. It 
was a serious thing to deprive the Church 
of England of. her rights and privileges, 
and give over her heritage to her ene- 
mies. He called their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the fact that members of the 
Liberation Society regarded the church- 
yards as outworks of the Church of 
England, and did not conceal the cer- 
tainty that when they had carried those 
outworks it was their intention to attack 
the citadel itself. He begged the Go- 
vernment, and the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, by the love he 
bore the Church, in a spirit not of anger 
but of sorrow, in the interest of the 
Church of England, to withdraw the Bill. 
He would admit that the noble Lords who 
had brought on the measure were ac- 
tuated by the best spirit ; but what they 
proposed would be most prejudicial to 
the interests of that Church. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 
Preamble postponed. 


Clause 1 (After passing of Act, notice 
may be given that burial will take place 
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in churchyard or graveyard without the 
rites of the Church of England). 


On The Motion of The Lorp Cxan- 
ceLtor, Amendments made, in page 1, 
line 7, by omitting (‘‘ person”), and 
substituting the words (‘‘ relative, friend, 
or legal representative ”’); and in line 9, 
for (‘‘twenty-four’’) substituting (‘‘forty- 
eight’) ; and after (‘‘ writing ’’) adding 
(‘* in the form or to the effect of Schedule 
A annexed to this Act”’). 


On the Motion of The Earl Forrescusz, 
Amendment made, in line 9, after 
(“writing”’) by inserting (‘‘ plainly 
signed with the name and address of 
the person giving it’’). 


Tre Eart or MOUNT EDGCUMBE, 
in rising to move, as an Amendment, the 
insertion in line 13, after (‘‘ or place’’) 
of the words— 

‘*Where there is no unconsecrated burial 


ground or cemetery in which the parishioners 
or inhabitants have rights of burial,’’ 


said, it had been urged that that Bill 
sought to establish religious equality 
for all denominations in the matter of 
interment ; but much depended on how 
that expression was to be interpreted. 
If it meant that all were to have facilities 
for the use of their religious services at 
burials, that was a principle which all 
should support. But if it meant that 
all religious sects in this country, and 
others who did not belong to any re- 
ligious communion whatever, were to 
have in future concurrent rights which 
were never exercised before in the pro- 
perty of the Church of England, that 
was a principle which must carry them 
far beyond the churchyards, and that 
was a claim which, in the interests of 
justice and constitutional principle, the 
Legislature was bound to resist. He 
admitted that the Dissenters had a griev- 
ance—although some thought it was a 
sentimental grievance—which could not 
be ignored. On the other hand, if that 
Bill passed, it would entail on the 
Church of England a grievance which 
many of the clergy had described as 
intolerable, while many others would 
feel it most keenly. The House was, 
therefore, placed in this difficulty, that 
it must consider which of these two 
grievances was the more serious one; 
and, as far as individuals and as laymen 
were concerned, he could not come to 
any other conclusion than that the exist- 
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ing grievance of the Dissenters was the 
more real grievance of the two. If 
Churchmen felt that it would be a 
grievance to them if a service different 
from that of their own Church should 
be held in their consecrated ground, 
although it did not affect their own in- 
terment or the interment of their friends, 
surely their feeling would be a much more 
painful one if they knew, as Dissenters 
did, that neither they nor their friends 
could be interred without a service in 
which they did not concur, or without a 
minister whom they did not recognize. 
He would, therefore, admit that the 
grievance of the Dissenter was the 
greater; but he deprecated the provi- 
sions of the Bill being enforced in places 
where a grievance did not exist. He held 
that they should only be applied in cases 
of necessity where there was no unconse- 
crated ground. He thought it was a 
dangerous principle not to give a man 
his rights; but it was a more dangerous 
principle to go beyond these. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 18, 
after (‘‘ place ’’) to insert— 

(‘Where there is no unconsecrated burial 
ground or cemetery in which the parishioners 
or inhabitants have rights of burial.”)—(The 
Earl of Mount Edgeumbe.) 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the laity of the Church of England 
had a very great respect for the clergy, 
and he could not help thinking that if 
the clergy themselves viewed this matter 
with more dispassionate eyes, there would 
be little objection on the part of the 
laity. He quite agreed with the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe) 
that the pressure of the grievance was 
much less severe where there were 
cemeteries and burial grounds other than 
the churchyards ; but he still thought it 
would bevery unwise to adopt the Amend- 
ment, which would tend to interfere 
with the beneficial operation of the mea- 
sure as a settlement of the controversy. 
It would at once draw a line between 
parish and parish throughout the King- 
dom. In one parish a Nonconformist 
would be able to avail himself of the 
provisions of the Act. In an adjoining 
parish a Nonconformist would not be 
able todo so. If the Amendment were 
adopted, allthe controversies whichit was 
sought to put an end to would continue ; 
and he thought that if it was open to no 
other objection, that ought to be a suffi- 
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cient objection to it. The right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Carlisle) had 
expressed a fear that the operation of 
the Bill as it stood might check the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the Burial 
Acts, for the creation of new public 
burial grounds, where they were wanted. 
He did not share that opinion; but the 
Amendment of the noble Earl would 
really have that effect, because Dis- 
senters would be likely to object to the 
creation of new unconsecrated burial 
grounds, when it would have the effect 
of excluding them from the liberty in 
the use of the churchyard given them 
by this Bill. They would always feel it 
a grievance, if the Services of the Church 
were forced upon them when they de- 
sired to be buried with their friends. 

Tue ArcupisHop or YORK said, 
the truth of the matter was, that this 
distinction between parish and parish 
would not be created to a greater extent 
than at present by the Bill—it already 
existed. What the Legislature now 
proposed to do was this. The Legisla- 
ture had, at the expense of the rate- 
payers, provided equal burial grounds 
to meet the wants of both parties, and, 
while that legislation was to remain in 
force, it was proposed in this Bill to pass 
a Proviso to the effect that, besides bury- 
ing in their own unconsecrated grounds, 
the Dissenters should use the consecrated 
grounds of the Church as much as they 
liked. Unless the Amendment were 
agreed to, there was great danger that 
the consecrated grounds would be very 
speedily filled up. Already a tendency 
in that way had been displayed, and 
sufficient time had not elapsed for ances- 
tral associations to gather round the 
ordinary cemeteries. Even people who 
did not believe there was much in con- 
secration would have their friends buried 
in consecrated ground, thinking that, if 
there did happen to be anything in it, 
they would do them greater honour by 
putting them there. This would result 
in a confiscation of Church property. 
The present law with regard to the 
cemeteries answered very well, and it 
was going too far to attempt to apply to 
them arguments which were only good 
as regarded churchyards, which stood 
on a totally different footing. 

Eart NELSON pointed out, as re- 
garded ancestral associations, that the 
claim of persons to be buried side by 
side with their ancestors had been set 
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aside before by the Sanitary Acts. In 
his opinion, a great hardship would be 
inflicted upon members of the Church 
of England if the Amendment were not 
accepted. It would be a great grievance 
to Churchmen that, while there was 
abundant room in the unconsecrated 
portions of the cemeteries, the Dissent- 
ers should, by claiming the right of 
burial in the consecrated portion of the 
ground, fill it up, as had been pointed 
out by the most rev. Prelate (the Arch- 
bishop of York). He further thought 
it would be unfair not to accept the 
Amendment in order to meet the circum- 
stances of certain parishes, such as in 
the case of Ribchester, near Preston, 
where the old churchyard was closed 10 
years ago; and another piece of ground 
was given to the church for a burial 
ground, there being at the time burial 
grounds for the Independents and the 
Roman Catholics. In this case it would 
be a hardship if all parties should, under 
the operation of the Bill, resort to the 
Church burial ground; therefore, he 
should vote for the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY asked 
the most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop 
of York), would it be wise, by passing 
the Amendment, to allow an opportunity 
for ancestral rights to grow up, with 
their accompanying grievances? They 
would be perpetuating a small grievance 
among those whom they should seek to 
conciliate, by preventing them from 
being buried by the side of their rela- 
tives who might have been interred in 
consecrated ground. He hoped the 
Amendment would not be agreed to. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
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On the Motion of The Lorp Cman- 
cELLOR, Amendment made, in page 1, line 
16, after (‘‘ without the”), by adding 
(‘‘performance, in the manner pre- 
scribed by law, of the’’), and omitting 
(‘prescribed by law”) after (‘‘ser- 


vice’’). 


Lorpv STRATHNAIRN moved an 
Amendment providing that the provi- 
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sions of the Bill should not apply to the 
burial of any person who had by word 
of mouth or writing publicly declared 
that he did not believe in God. Hecon- 
sidered that it would be a very injurious 
thing to inter an Atheist in the burial 
ground of a Christian people. He could 
not agree with the so-called generous 
sentiment on this important subject. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 20, 
at the end of clause insert— 

(** Provided always, that the provisions of this 
Act shall not apply to the burial of any per- 
son who shall have by word of mouth or writing 
publicly declared that he did not believe in 
God.””)—( The Lord Strathnairn.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that at present such persons were en- 
titled to be buried in the churchyard, 
and the real effect of the Amendment, 
taken in connection with other clauses 
in the Bill, would be the opposite of 
what was desired by the noble and gal- 
lant Lord, for it would be that every 
such person would have to be buried 
with the Service of the Church of Eng- 
land. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 


On the Motion of The Lorp CHan- 
cELLOR, Amendment made, in page 1, 
line 30, after (‘‘and’’) by adding (‘‘a 
copy of it ;”) and, in same line by omit- 
ting (‘‘given’’), and instead thereof 
inserting the words (‘‘ be delivered or 
sent by post not less than twenty-four 
hours before the time appointed for such 
burial’’). 


Tue ArcupisHop or YORK moved an 
Amendment, declaring that a graveyard 
within the meaning of the Act should 
not apply to any consecrated portion of 
a burial ground of which some portion 
had been left unconsecrated, nor to any 
consecrated burial ground in a place 
whereoneor more unconsecrated grounds 
were also provided under the Act. 


‘Moved, to leave out the last para- 
graph of the clause, and insert— 


(“But such power of giving notice of burial 
shall not apply to any consecrated portion of a 
burial ground formed under the Acts fifteenth 
and sixteenth Victoria, chapter eighty-five, and 
sixteenth and seventeenth Victoria, chapter one 
hundred and thirty-four, of which some portion 
has been left unconsecrated ; nor to any conse- 
crated burial ground in a place where one or 
more unconsecrated grounds are also provided 


Lord Strathnairn 
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under the Act twentieth and twenty-first Vic- 
toria, chapter eighty-one, section three.’?)— 
(The Lord Archbishop of York.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, in op- 
posing the Amendment, said, he hoped 
their Lordships would not accept it, as 
by so doing they would only change the 
area of the grievance which Dissenters 
had complained of. He had, on the 
second reading of the Bill, stated at 
some length his reasons for that opinion ; 
and he would not now repeat them. 
He could not think it probable that, so 
long as the fees charged for burials in 
the consecrated parts of cemeteries were 
greater than those in the unconsecrated 
parts, which was at present the case, 
the use of the consecrated parts by Non- 
conformists under this Bill would be 
likely so largely to increase as to make 
the space left insufficient for Churchmen. 
The Committee would remember that 
the provisions of the Bill on this subject 
were not one-sided. It contained a 
clause which the most rev. Prelate did 
not propose to omit, enabling the Burial 
Service of the Church of England to 
be performed in an unconsecrated por- 
tion of a burial ground by any clergy- 
man of the Church of England who 
might be willing to officiate at a burial 
there. 

Eart FORTESOCUE, in supporting 
the Amendment, said, that he had voted 
for the second reading because he was 
anxious to remove the grievance which 
was felt to exist; but it could not be 
alleged that this Amendment would 
perpetuate a grievance. 


On Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause ? 
their Lordships divided :—Contents 108 ; 
Not-Contents 127: Majority 19. 
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THe Marquess 


or SALISBURY 


said, that they had been dealing with the 
old churchyards and other matters, and 


he now wished to 


introduce quite 


another subject for consideration. He 
would propose, as an Amendment, to 
move the insertion, at the end of the 
clause, of these words— 
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(‘* This Act shall not affect any consecrated 
burial ground given as a free gift within 50 
years before the commencement of this Act un- 
less the consent of the donor or his representa- 
tive shall have been previously obtained in 
writing.’’) 


Their Lordships had decided that in the 
ancient churchyard services should be 
celebrated which were not the Services 
of the Church of England. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill was intelligible enough 
as applied to them, although the title of 
the Church to these churchyards was un- 
doubtedly strong. It rested upon the 
possession of centuries. But he wished 
to direct attention to the churchyards to 
which her title was also strong, but 
which she held by the will of the donors 
who were living, or who lived recently, 
and whose wishes were perfectly well 
known. His noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack (Lord Selborne) had 
said that this was a question upon which 
the clergy were on one side and the 
laity on the other; but he thought there 
was absolutely no foundation for that 
statement. Many Members of that 
House and of the other House of Parlia- 
ment had been donors of graveyards in 
recent times. Among such donors he 
might instance the Duke of Northum- 
berland and the Duke of Rutland. The 
noble and learned Lord told them that 
they had no representatives from the 
laity on the subject of the Bill; but he 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) had in his 
hand a protest from donors of land given 
for either new churchyards or for addi- 
tions to old churchyards, and the same was 
given under the existing laws, which it 
was imagined would continue in force, 
otherwise they would not have given it ; 
and that showed the strong feeling of 
the laity against this Bill. To this pro- 
test there were some 300 names of Mem- 
bers of both Houses and other donors. 
His noble and learned Friend said, the 
other evening, that the new churchyards 
would remain as they were—that was, 
dedicated to the purpose of burial for 
all Her Majesty’s subjects; but there 
were two trusts, and his noble and 
learned Friend ignored one. No doubt, 
everyone could be interred who died in 
the parish. As to that there would be 
no difference. The churchyard would 
be used for all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects; but as to the other trust—that 
a interred in them should be 

uried with the Service of the Church 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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of England, it was on that trust that 
this Bill would make a vital alteration. 
It was a serious grievance, and one 
which the donors complained of, that if 
persons had given land for the purpose 
of having celebrated in it the Services 
of the Church in whose dogmas they be- 
lieved, and to which they were attached, 
the power of Parliament should be called 
into play for the purpose of wresting it 
from that purpose, and for the purpose 
of celebrating in it the service of com- 
munities which differed widely from the 
Church of England. The noble and 
learned Lord would, no doubt, say that 
these Services would be Christian, and in 
no way widely different from those of 
the Established Church; but the noble 
and learned Lord had already furnished 
an answer to that argument, for he had 
defined a Christian to be anyone calling 
himself by the name of Christian. It 
was absurd to maintain that there was 
no violation of the donors’ wishes when 
there might be celebrated in the church- 
yards the service of the body which re- 
jected every one of the distinctive doc- 
trines of hisown Church. He was glad, 
however, to believe that his noble and 
learned Friend’s statement was true in a 
majority of instances. But there was 
also a widely different spirit abroad—a 
spirit which might be exemplified by 
what took place not very long ago in the 
Paris University. A few months ago, a 
celebrated writer—a Protestant—was 
appointed a Professor in Paris. The 
students of that city were not very fond 
of dogmas of any kind, and there was 
a probability that the new Professor 
would be received with some discontent, 
because he was suspected of the cardinal 
vice of Christianity. His defence was— 
“T am a Christian if you will, but a 
Christian without dogma and without 
belief.” He (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) believed that Christians without 
dogmas and without belief were not so 
uncommon in this country as some people 
imagined ; it was a fashion which seemed 
to be increasing. He admitted that the 
majority of those who would take ad- 
vantage of this did not differ from them 
on matters which, in view of the great 
controversies of the day, they were en- 
titled to characterize as of primary im- 
portance; but that did not alter the 
position, rights, and claims of the donors 
of churchyards. They had practically 
opened the door for every kind of belief, 
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and whether such cases as he had indi- 
cated were few or many, the rights of 
the donors were equally violated. He 
feared, too, that in time to come the 
differences which now marked off the 
Nonconformist Body from the Church of 
England would not be of the same se- 
condary importance as at present. A 
study of the religious doctrines of the 
present day led to the conclusion that 
the dissidents with whom the Church of 
England would have to deal in the 
future would be persons whom no stretch 
of comprehensiveness or charity could 
include in the pale of the same belief 
with it. He therefore thought they were 
indulging themselves in a vain hope, if 
they thought that after the lapse of a 
few years those who now differed from 
the Church would be satisfied with what 
was now proposed to be done. Whe- 
ther the difference between the Church 
of England and Dissenters was great 
or small, the rights of donors were 
equally injured. It was not a ques- 
tion whether he and his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack 
thought the difference between them a 
large one. The question was, What did 
those persons think who granted their 
property for a specific purpose? They 
had a right to decide for themselves 
whether the matters were great or small. 
They were matters of private judgment, 
of individual decision, and no one had a 
right to lay down arule on the question. 
It used to be objected to equity, in olden 
times, that its measure was the length 
of the Chancellor’s foot. But if we were 
to have the degrees of dogma which sepa- 
rated respective sects decided by the 
length of the Chancellor’s foot, or in ac- 
cordance with his particular opinions, 
we should be in a worse state still. The 
noble and learned Lord was known 
as an attached friend of the Church of 
England; but the Chancellor of to- 
morrow would stretch his charity further 
than the Chancellor of to-day, and in- 
clude Unitarians ; and a Chancellor after 
that might stretch a little further, and 
include those who did not believe in 
any Divinity at all. The question whe- 
ther the bequests or gifts of those donors 
had been dealt with honestly was in no 
degree affected by the feeling of the 
present Lord Chancellor as to how far 
Dissenters might differ from the Church 
of England. When he (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) said it was a question of 
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honesty to donors, he rested on the lan- 
guage used by Parliament itself. He 
would draw the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the fact that Parliament, 60 
years ago, awoke to the fact that the 
provision for the spiritual destitution in 
this land was quite inadequate, and that 
churches and churchyards required to be 
extended. Of the churches it was not 
now necessary to speak. Parliament, 
while making provision for supplying 
this need, in some cases by public money, 
in other cases invited the munificence of 
private individuals to supply that which 
was wanted; and, in doing so, Parlia- 
ment stated the terms on which the 
assistance could be accepted. In 1823, 
in one of the earliest Church Building 
Acts, there was laid down the deed of 
conveyance by which the ground added 
by free gift to churchyards was to be 
conveyed to the Church Building Com- 
missioners, who were the predecessors in 
title of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of to-day. In this Act were cited various 
other Acts on the same subject, and they 
contained these words— 


‘“‘ And every piece of land, ‘ when conveyed to 
the said Commissioners, shall become for ever 
thereafter devoted to ecclesiastical purposes, in 
order that the same may be consecrated by the 
Bishop according to the rites of the United 
Church of England as Ireland’ as by ‘law 
established.’ ’’ 


It was impossible for Parliament to put 
a pledge in more distinct and absolute 
terms than what the words of the Act 
conveyed. Our Parliamentary practice 
did not know a more distinct pledge than 
that, and yet it was now proposed that 
Parliament should disregard it. If any 
member of the Episcopal Bench was to 
invite a man to give his land on a 
promise that it should be used for the 
service of the Church of England and 
Treland, and were then to use some 
legal power for the purpose of opening 
it to all classes of men who called them- 
selves Christians, their Lordships knew 
by what name to call this. It would be 
nothing less than defrauding the owner 
of the land. Why was it less fraud when 
committed by the Imperial Parliament ? 
Was Parliament the only body which 
could not make any binding promise ? 
Were they to assume that, however 
solemn and detailed the promise made, 
and in however blind a confidence it had 
been acted on by a donor, yet when, in 
the changing course of politics, it became 
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nec to repay some sectarian aid 
in the General Election, that promise 
was to be treated as of no avail, and 
torn up as so much waste paper. What, 
he asked, would be the effect of wresting 
the churchyards from their original pur- 
pose on the future flow of charitable be- 
quests? Parliament had taken strange 
liberties with ancient charitable endow- 
ments; but it had also placed this re- 
straint upon itself, that modern endow- 
ments had been respected. Even a 
philosopher like Mr. John Stuart Mill 
was of opinion that the space of 60 years 
was aright and proper interval for ad- 
herence to a donor’s bequest, lest such 
bequests and gifts should be altogether 
prevented, and Parliament had pursued 
a policy of that kind. In the Irish 
Church Acts the gifts were respected up 
to the Reformation. In the Endowed 
Schools Act they were respected for a 
distance of 50 years. In the Education 
Act no recent gift was taken unless the 
actual managers of the school consented. 
The policy on this point had hitherto 
been uniform, and this was the first de- 
parture from that uniformity. This Bill 
was the first precedent for the alienation 
and spoliation of a recent endowment 
that Parliament would have sanctioned if 
the Bill were adopted as it stood. It 
was a very grave step that was pro- 
posed to be taken by the Government. 
It touched a question far graver than 
that which concerned the Church and 
Churchmen, for it touched the sacredness 
of endowments in this country. It 
affected the possibility of obtaining any 
further supply from that rich source of 
private charity on which it had de- 
pended ; and therefore it was that the 
Amendment which he had to submit was 
one of exceptional importance. 


After Clause 1, moved to insert the 
following clause :— 

(* This Act shall not affect any consecrated 
burial ground given as a free gift within sixty 
years before the passing of this Actif the donor 
or his representative shall have dissented from 
the application of this Act to such burial ground 
within six months after the passing of this 
Act.”’)—(The Marquess of Salisbury). 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
must take issue with the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury), both on his facts and on his 
principles. The Bill did not propose 
either alienation or spoliation of recent 
gifts or endowments. The Bill proposed 
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merely a regulation by law in a matter 
which he (Lord Selborne) maintained, 
on every principle of reason, ought to be 
within the moral, as well as the legal, 
competency of Parliament. It proposed 
to regulate, not as to the right of burial 
itself, but as to certain accessories and 
incidents of that right, the manner in 
which these endowments should be used 
for the purposes for which they were 
given. What was the effect which the 
Bill would have on such endowments ? 
That which was given to be part of 
the churchyard would still remain part 
of the churchyard. It would still be 
used, according to law, for the burial 
of those who were members of the 
Church of England, and who desired 
to have the Service of the Church of 
England. Not one of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England 
would be taken away from those to 
whom they were acceptable; by all such 
persons the endowment would be enjoyed 
as it hadhitherto been enjoyed. With re- 
gard to those who by lawnever could have 
had performed at their funerals the rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land, the gifts which were given, and 
the terms on which they were accepted, 
did not exclude those persons from the 
churchyards or from the grounds so 
given. They were, as much as any 
other inhabitants of the parish, en- 
titled to the use of the ground for 
burial; and it was a false, and not 
a legal, construction of the Acts of 
Parliament to which the noble Mar- 
quess had referred, to suppose that the 
effect of these gifts was that nobody 
could be laid in that ground unless the 
Service of the Church of England was 
performed. - All, therefore, that the 
present Bill did was to permit the same 
persons who were now entitled to be 
laid in the ground, in some cases to be 
laid in it with a different form of service, 
and in others with some form of ser- 
vice where none was now allowed by 
law. A more complete contrast and 
difference could not be imagined than 
between legislation such as that, and 
legislation which withdrew the subject 
of the gift altogether from the purposes 
'for which it had been given. By the 
| Irish Church Act the endowments which 
| were not allowed to revert to the donors 
| were withdrawn altogether from the 
_ purpose for which they were given; and 
he would be the last to ask their Lord- 
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ships, in any similar case, to depart 
from the principle on which the Govern- 
ment of that day determined that, what- 
ever course might be justifiable, when 
the representation to such donors was 
very remote, it was not right to 
take away entirely from the purposes 
for which they were given, and devote 
to other public objects recent gifts to 
which, if the State made the observance 
of all the express conditions on which 
they were given impossible, the donor 
or his representative might have a moral 
claim. And in the cases of the Endowed 
Schools Act and the University Trusts, 
those also were trusts, constituted by 
private donation for specific purposes ; 
and what was done was to say that from 
those specific ee the endowments 
should not be withdrawn, if given 
within the last 60 years, or whatever 
period it was thought right to take. 
If such private trusts as the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Nelson) had mentioned 
were constituted for the specific pur- 
pose of burial under particular con- 
ditions, whether those conditions had 
reference to the usages of the Church 
of England or of any other denomina- 
tion, the argument from the Endowed 
Schools Act and the University Endow- 
ments would apply. But this was a 
totally different case; and, apart alto- 
gether from the construction of certain 
words in particular Statutes to which his 
noble Friend had referred, he main- 
tained on broader grounds that it would 
be fatal to all sound principle of public 
legislation for their Lordships to sanc- 
tion the doctrine, that those who had 
given out and out for public purposes 
land which was once private property 
ought to be treated as if they had re- 
served, or could have reserved, to them- 
selves the right of dictating to Parlia- 
ment as to how its use for such public 
purposes should, or should not, be re- 
gulated or modified. The additions to 
church yards were additions made to that 
which was the subject of a known public 
use, regulated, and to be regulated, by 
public law. Ifthe donors had reserved 
to themselves some rights of property or 
some control, which they had not done, 
they might then possibly have been en- 
titled to say that the grants were to 
apply to churchyards, only so long as 
they might continue to be regulated in 
exactly the same manner as they were 
at the date of the grants; but to say 
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that the Legislature was to hold its 
hand and not to be at liberty to use its 
power of modifying the regulations ap- 
plicable to such burying grounds after 
the land had been given out and out 
without reservation, would be to intro- 
duce-a principle to the mischief of which 
there would be no limit. A man who 
gave property for a road, or for a public 
park, or for any other public purpose, 
might come forward and object to all 
subsequent legislation concerning the 
manner of regulating it, and might say— 
‘‘ This was not the state of the law when 
I gave the land, and therefore I object 
to it.”” Why, it would be a clear duty 
of Parliament to refuse to take gifts from 
persons on any such conditions as that. 
Parliament had never accepted them 
under such limitation of its powers. If 
the principle were good for churchyards, 
it would be equally good for churches. 
It would give every private donor or 
builder of a church a right of veto, so 
far as that church was concerned, upon 
any subsequent alteration by law of the 
rites and ceremonies, formularies or dis- 
cipline of the Church of England. They 
might have private donors, notwithstand- 
ing the united authority of Convocation 
and of Parliament, objecting and saying 
that they had not contemplated the per- 
mission of this thing or of that thing. 
Against that principle, therefore, he, 
for one, must steadily set his face, and 
he hoped their Lordships would do the 
same. It was perfectly consistent, both 
with the true legal effect and the real 
spirit and meaning of the Acts of Par- 
liament which had been referred to, that 
such a modification as this Bill proposed 
should be made in the regulations en- 
forced by law as to the manner of per- 
forming the service at funerals in grounds 
given for the purposes of those Acts, if 
such a modification were thought proper, 
not as to those grounds by way of ex- 
ception, but as to churchyards gene- 
rally. To except grants made within 
the last 50 or 60 years would also, 
in practice, lead to endless confu- 
sion. In doing so, their Lordships 
were asked to mark out a line which 
nobody had ever thought of drawing, 
defining exactly where an old church- 
yard began and where it ended; and 
although the old part might be filled up 
so that it would be contrary to decency 
to make additional interments in it, and 
although the new part might be the only 
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part fit for interments, they were asked 
in such a case to exclude Dissenters 
from the rights given under this Bill— 
from the rights given them in all other 
churchyards, even although there might 
be no other consecrated or unconsecrated 
ground accessible to them in which they 
could be buried. He protested against 
this, and repeated that there was no 
spoliation proposed by the Bill, and no 
taking away of any of these gifts from 
the purposes for which they were given. 

Tue ArcusisHor or YORK thought 
that the Bill unquestionably gave to 
Dissenters a right they did not possess 
at present. In the case of a donor 
giving a churchyard to the Church of 
England, under its provisions they 
were about to take the ground which 
belonged to one person, and which was 
given to him for a certain limited num- 
ber of persons, and they were to in- 
crease the number of persons who might 
use it. It was impossible to admit the 
argument of the noble and learned 
Lord, and he would therefore suggest 
an Amendment of the Amendment pro- 
posed by the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), one providing that 
it should only apply to those cases where 
the donors should have dissented from 
the application of the Act within six 
months after its commencement. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, that in 
spite of the favour with which the re- 
marks of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) had been received, 
and in spite of the two recent divisions, 
he hoped that a little further reflection, 
and somewhat fuller consideration of 
the principles involved in the pro- 
position of the noble Marquess, would 
induce their Lordships to come to the 
conclusion that it could not possibly be 
accepted. The noble Marquess had 
held in his hand a Memorial signed by 
300 donors of lands for churchyard pur- 
poses, on whose behalf he spoke, their 
gifts having been made within the last 
35 years. But the papers which had 
been sent round with that Memorial 
stated that additions had been made to 
upwards of {5,000 churchyards within 
the last 50 years. So that, making the 
noble Marquess a present of 200 donors 
on account of the difference between 35 
and 50 years, he might be said to speak 
in the name of 500 persons, or 10 per 
cent of the whole number who had given 
land for these purposes. And in order 
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to gratify the feelings of this limited 
number of persons, their Lordships 
were asked to do that which would mar 
the symmetry and spoil the complete- 
ness of the measure which was proposed 
to them as a settlement of this impor- 
tant question. He (Lord Brabourne) 
ventured to say that if they accepted 
this Amendment for the sake of this 
limited number of individuals, all of 
whom were of the higher or richer 
classes, in a matter which concerned the 
whole population of England and Wales, 
such a course would not tend to increase 
the respect with which their Lordships’ 
decisions were received by the country, 
whilst it would infallibly prevent the 
acceptance of this measure by the coun- 
try as anything like a satisfactory settle- 
ment. But yet, if a legal and equitable 
claim could be established by these per- 
sons, he would not venture to ask their 
Lordships to refuse to recognize that 
claim, even though its recognition might 
be attended with some inconvenience. 
He was, however, prepared to contend 
that no such claim could be established, 
whilst its recognition would be attended, 
not only with great inconvenience, but 
with consequences most unfortunate and 
most mischievous to the Church. What 
was that claim? It was a claim by 
persons who had given property to a 
National Institution that they, and not 
the Parliament of the nation, should 
still control and regulate the property 
which they had thus given. He (Lord 
Brabourne) would not attempt to add 
anything to the argument of his noble 
and learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor) 
upon this point; but he must ask their 
Lordships to consider that it would be 
impossible to stop here if they once 
conceded the principle of the Amend- 
ment. Other property besides sites for 
churchyards had been given to the 
Church. Many persons had given sites 
for churches, and had restored, built, 
and endowed churches at their own cost. 
Now, there were constant applications 
to Parliament for alterations in the 
Rubric or Services of the Church. Only 
the other day, a noble Lord had pre- 
sented a number of Petitions praying for 
some alteration which would put anend to 
what was called Auricular Confession. 
Again, ithad been proposed that the Atha- 
nasian Creed should be expunged from 
theChurch Service; andother changes or 
relaxations of discipline had been mooted 
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from time to time. But once admit the 

rinciple of the Amendment of the noble 

arquess, and every donor of a site for 
a church, or of money to build a church, 
would have a claim to demand that only 
those exact services should be used in 
that church which were used at the 
time of his gift; and so we should have 
different services in different churches 
belonging to the same National Church, 
and divisions created which could not 
but be most injurious to the Establish- 
ment. He (Lord Brabourne) did not 
know why the noble Marquess had fixed 
upon 60 years as the term to which his 
Amendment should apply. It was a 
kind of “scientific frontier” against 
Nonconformity, which, like other scien- 
tific frontiers, the noble Marquess would 
find generally indefensible and always 
incomprehensible. Moreover, the noble 
Marquess had reversed the natural 
order of things. Instead of allowing 
the general law to be applicable, unless 
the donors of churchyards objected, he 
had proposed that the general law 
should not be applicable until the con- 
sent of the donors to its application had 
been obtained. There were two practi- 
cal difficulties in the way to which he 
(Lord Brabourne) begged their Lord- 
ships’ attention. First, there was the 
question of boundaries. Some years 
ago it had fallen to his lot to have to 
dissect for division between two proper- 
ties, allotments upon a common which 
had been enclosed not 50 nor 35, but 
less than 30 years before. In that case 
there were fences and landmarks, but 
yet the difficulty of dissection was great. 
But in the case of a churchyard to which 
addition had been made many years 
ago, and where no line of demarcation 
had ever been set up, the difficulty would 
be ten-fold greater, and many disputes 
would arise. Another difficulty arose in 
the fact that these additions to church- 
yards had not all been made by single 
donors. He (Lord Brabourne) knew of 
cases, and doubtless there were many 
more, in which land had been pur- 
chased by subscriptions and given to the 
Church for those purposes. How would 
they proceed with the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess in such cases? Would 
the consent of a numerical majority of the 
donors be necessary, or would it suffice 
to obtain the consent of a minority who 
had contributed the larger amount? If 
the Amendment were passed, it would 
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land them in a sea of difficulties and 
litigation which the noble Marquess 
could hardly have contemplated. He 
(Lord Brabourne) craved pardon of their 
Lordships if he spoke warmly on the 
subject. He spoke warmly, because he 
felt deeply that, upon their manner of 
dealing with this Amendment, depended 
the success or failure of the present 
measure as a settlement of the Burials 
Question. By the large majority upon 
the second reading, their Lordships had 
given good hope to the country that they 
intended to accept this measure as a 
settlement of the question. But there 
were two ways in which that acceptance 
might be given. It might be given 
grudgingly, or it might be given in a 
frank, large-hearted, and generous spirit. 
If it was given grudgingly—if the idea 
was suffered to go abroad that, in order 
to end the long agitation upon the sub- 
ject, their Lordships were about to give 
a tardy and reluctant assent to that of 
which in their hearts they did not ap- 
prove—if they doled out a measure of 
relief to the Dissenter with one hand, 
and strove to grasp a portion of it back 
with the other by such Amendments as 
that before them, they would fail to ac- 
complishtheirobject. Everysuch Amend- 
ment as the present tended to drag down 
the Church to the level of a sectarian 
denomination, and left behind a griev- 
ance to the Nonconformists which would 
infallibly form the basis of future agi- 
tation. But if the acceptance of this 
measure was given in a frank and 
generous spirit, they would strengthen 
the Church whilst they relieved the 
Nonconformists. They must deal with 
the Church as with a National Institu- 
tion. The time had come when these 
questions must be dealt with in that 
comprehensive spirit and with that 
breadth of Christian charity which had 
characterized the speech of the most 
rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) upon the second reading of the 
Bill, a speech which had added one more 
to the many services which he had 
rendered the Church since he had oc- 
cupied his present exalted position. He 
(Lord Brabourne) knew that the noble 
Marquess had moved his Amendment in 
the supposed interests of the Church. 
The noble Marquess was a recognized 
champion of the Church. But, unfortu- 
nately, the Church seemed destined to - 
receive her severest wounds from her 
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of a broader, more comprehensive, and 
more Christian spirit, which desired to 
bury such differences in the grave, and 
at the last solemn moment of interment 
to remember only that tie of common 
Christianity which had bound the living 
together. In the belief that the propo- 
sition of the noble Marquess would do 
infinite injury to the Church, whilst it 
would offend the Nonconformists, pre- 
vent the settlement of the question, and 
give rise to heartburnings, litigation, 
and continued agitation, he earnestly 
begged their Lordships to reject it by a 
decisive majority. 

On Question ? Their Lordships divided : 


—Contents 91; Not-Contents 104: Ma- 
jority 13. 
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Mostyn, L. Tollemache, L. 
Mount Temple, L. Vernon, L. 
Plunket, L. Waveney, L. 
Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- Wentworth, L. 

borough.) Wolverton, L. 
Ribblesdale, L. Wrottesley, L. 
Robartes, L. 


Resolved in the Negative. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Paupers) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Time of burial to be stated, 
subject to variation). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Cxan- 
CELLOR, the following Amendments were 
made in the clause :—In page 2, line 12, 
omit (‘‘ time at which”) and substitute 
(‘‘ day and hour when’’); line 13, omit 
(‘‘named”’) and substitute (‘‘ stated’); 
line 18, omit (‘‘ eighteen”) and substi- 
tute (‘‘twenty-four’’); line 22, at the 
beginning of the line, before (‘‘ such ”’), 
insert these words “ or (if such day shall 
be a Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas 
Day) of the day next following”; line 
81, add at the end of the clause these 
words— 

" (* Provided also, that no such burial shall 
take place in any churchyard on Sunday, or on 


Good Friday or Christmas Day, except by the 
consent of the person receiving such notice.’’) 


Tue Earu or LIMERIOK, in moving 
an addition to the clause providing that, 
unless it should be otherwise mutually 
arranged, no such burial should take 
place in a churchyard on Sunday, Christ- 
mas Day, Good Friday, or Ascension 
Day, said, the noble and learned Lord 
(the Lord Chancellor) had an Amendment 
to the same effect, except that Ascension 
Day was not included. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, at end 
of clause, to add— 


(“And be it further provided that, unless it 
be otherwise mutually arranged, no such burial 
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shall take place in a church on a Sunday, 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, or Ascension 
Day.”)—(The Earl of Limerick.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
under the Amendment he had proposed 
it was provided that such burials should 
not take place on Sunday, Good Friday, 
or Christmas Day. The question as to 
excluding Ascension Day could be con- 
sidered before the Report. 

Eart CAIRNS thought that Ascension 
Day should be included in the list. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR re- 
marked, that Ascension Day was not 
generally observed throughout the coun- 
try as a festival of the Church; and, 
therefore, there was no ground for in- 
cluding it in the list. 

Tuer BisHop or LINCOLN observed, 
that in more than 600 out of the 800 
parishes in his diocese Ascension Day 
was kept as a religious festival. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 31, 
at the end of the clause, to add— 

(“ Provided also, that no such burial shall 
take place on a Sunday, Good Friday, or Christ- 
mas Day, or on any other day during, or half 
an hour before or half an hour after, the per- 
formance of any Divine service in the church.’’) 
—(The Viscount Templetown.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR pointed 
out that in cases where the time proposed 
for burial was inconvenient, the clergy- 
man might himself fix an hour. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Burial to take plaee accord- 
ingly) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Regulations and fees). 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 42, 
after (‘‘fee’’) insert (‘‘or offering ”’) ; 
and in line 43, after (‘‘ fee ’’) insert (‘‘ or 
offering.””)—( The Lord Bishop of Bangor.) 


After an explanation by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, : 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, 








Burials Bill— 
Clause 6 (Burial may be with or 
without religious service). 

Lorpv HOUGHTON moved an 
Amendment, to insert the words “or 
Jewish,” so as to make it read that 

(“ The burial in the churchyard or graveyard 
might take place either without any religious 
service, or with such Christian, or Jewish, and 


orderly religious service as the persons in charge 
of the burial might think fit.’’) 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 5, 
after (‘‘Christian’’) insert (‘‘or Jewish.’’) 
—(TZhe Lord Houghton.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR regretted 
that he could not accept the Amendment 
of his noble Friend, as it would break in 
upon the principle on which this clause 
was drawn. The burial grounds referred 
to in the Bill were places of Christian 
burial for all parishioners; and unless 
they were to lose that character, it fol- 
lowed when theycametoconsider the ques- 
tion of religious services to be performed 
in them, that they must either have no 
service in the churchyard, or the service 
must be Christian. They must draw 
the line somewhere as to the character 
of the service. There was no principle 
on which it could be necessary, or—as he 
thought—reasonable, to allow Pagan 
ceremonies or the delivery of secular 
harangues in a churchyard. And while 
a Jew, if he were a parishioner, would 
have a civil right to burial, that right 
was satisfied if it were silent and without 
a religious ceremony. It was impossible 
to admit the religious services of Jews, 
and to exclude other non-Christian ser- 
vices. The word “Christian” must 
either stand or go. He preferred that 
it should stand. It was in accordance 
with the feelings of almost all religious 
people that there should be some line 
drawn, and he knew no other which 
it was possible to draw. The com- 
mon law drew the line for him by 
stating that Christianity was part and 
parcel of the common law of the land. 
In point of fact; too, the Jews not only 
possessed, but decidedly preferred, their 
own burial grounds ; and no single inti- 
mation had reached him from any 
quarter that they desired any alteration 
to be made, so far as they were concerned, 
in the Bill. While he had every sym- 
pathy with and respect for those who 
professed the Jewish religion with sin- 
cerity, yet he did not think it was neces- 
sary on their account to throw down all 
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barriers against that which it was right 
to exclude. 

Tue Bishop or LINCOLN observed 
that the modern Jews made it a funda- 
mental part of their religion to affirm 
that the promised Messiah was not come; 
and that, consequently, our blessed Lord, 
who claimed to be the Messiah, was a 
deceiver. He, therefore, opposed the 
Amendment. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, he had on 
several occasions attended Jewish ser- 
vices, and they were conducted with 
extreme solemnity. There was nothing 
in them to outrage anyone’s feelings. 
Still he would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tae Eart or LIMERICK moved 
an Amendment to provide that the per- 
sons permitted to read any service 
should not be in Holy Orders in the 
Church of England. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 7, 
after (‘‘ persons”) insert (‘‘not being 
in holy orders of the Church of Eng- 
land”.)\—( The Earl of Limerick.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Amendment would exclude any person 
who had been ordained, but. had since 
left the Church of England. 

THe Bisorp or CARLISLE asked 
whether the object of the Amendment 
was not to prevent one clergyman offici- 
ating in the churchyard of another with- 
out his consent, where the incumbent 
was objected to? He could not help 
thinking some such security ought to be 
given by the Bill. 

Tue Eart or LIMERIOK said, that 
was the object of the Amendment, and, 
in the hope that the noble and learned 
Lord (the Lord Chancellor) would con- 
sider the matter before the Report, he 
would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Lorp CHancEL- 
tor, Amendment made, in page 3, line 4, 
at the beginning of the line before 
(** having ”*) insert (‘‘so”), and after 
(‘‘same ”’) insert (‘‘ as aforesaid ”’). 


Amendment moved, in line 10, at the 
end of the clause, add— 
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(The word ‘Christian’ in this section shall 
include every religious service used by any 
church, denomination, or person professing to 
be Christian.””)—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
wished to know whether, if any per- 
son were taken to task for conducting 
improper services in the churchyards, it 
would be a sufficient plea to say that 
he was a Churchman, no matter what 
were his doctrines, or the services which 
he performed ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
would certainly be understood that any- 
one professing to be Christian was act- 
ing in good faith. 

Eart CAIRNS said, it was not some 
recognized service that was required ; 
but the matter was made to depend 
upon a person professing to be a Chris- 
tian. He would suggest that the clause 
should be left as it originally stood. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE wished 
to know whether a. clergyman would 
have power to prevent a service when 
he knew that it was to be conducted by 
a person unfit for the purpose? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
an incumbent would have no power to 
prevent a service; but anyone offending 
against the provisions of the Bill might 
be punished for a misdemeanour. He 
had put the words upon the Paper for 
the purpose of avoiding any controversy, 
as to the doctrines of any service, or of 
those using it, which some thought 
(though he did not) might be open under 
the clause as it now stood, and which it 
was certainly not desirable to invite or 
allow. 

Lorp LILFORD asked the noble and 
learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor) and 
the right rev. Benchif they could give a 
definition of the difference between the 
views of a Mahomedan respecting the 
mission on earth of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and those of a Unitarian? He (Lord 
Lilford) thought it would be difficult to 
give it. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY had 
no doubt it would be difficult, for, in 
many cases, the Mahomedan had quite 
as much respect and reverence for Christ 
as the Unitarian had. The result of 
the qualifications and modifications which 
the noble and learned Lord (the Lord 
Chancellor) had introduced from time to 
time, had left in his mind the impression 
that the word Christian represented no 
substance and no reality, but was simply 
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a species of declaration intended to re- 
concile without just foundation those to 
whom the reality was a great matter. 


On Question? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 


Amendment moved in page 3, at end 
of clause insert— 

“ Provided always, that the foregoing clauses 
of this Act shall only apply to the churchyard 
or graveyard in any parish or ecclesiastical dis- 
trict where there is no unconsecrated burial 
ground or cemetery in which the parishioners or 
inhabitants have rights of burial, and shall 
cease and determine in respect of any such 
parish or ecclesiastical district so soon as such 
unconsecrated burial ground or cemetery has 
been provided.” )—(Zhe Earl of Mount Edg- 
cumbe.) 


Tue ArcupisHop or YORK opposed 
the Amendment. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Afirma- 


tive. 


Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER in 
moving, as an Amendment to the clause, 
the addition of the words—‘“ Provided 
that no such religious service shall last 
more than 30 minutes,” said, that he 
did not know how decorum could be 
preserved unless some limitation of time 
of services was agreed upon. The Church 
of England service did not last more 
than a quarter of an hour. But at 
Nonconformist funerals addresses were 
likely to be delivered and hymns sung. 
Sometimes two or three addresses might 
be delivered—on such an occasion, for 
example, as the presence of a popular 
and eloquent minister. He had, when 
he was a clergyman in Cornwall, wit- 
nessed scenes which showed the danger 
of this. Funeral processions sometimes 
used to travel tive miles, and the mourners 
sang hymns (often very beautiful hymns) 
until they came to the churchyard. The 
law would not permit this, and he had 
often been kept waiting an hour. He 
looked upon his Amendment as one 
conducive to peace, and calculated to 
prevent disorder. In some circum- 
stances, no doubt, if there were no 
pressure of time or duties, a sensible 
clergyman would relax the rule as to 
time. For himself, he would not insist 
upon half an hour; but he would like to 
have a limit of time fixed. He had often 
known funerals where disagreeable oc- 
currences took place, and unless some 
time was mentioned for the service much 
inconvenience might be experienced, 
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Amendment moved, in page 8, line 10, 
at end of clause add— 


(“ Provided that, unless it shall be otherwise 
mutually arranged, no such religious service 
shall last more than thirty minutes.’”’)—( The 
Lord Bishop of Winchester.) 


Lorpv WAVENEY objected to the 
Amendment, and thought that every- 
thing ought to be left to the good feel- 
ing of the people and the solemnity of 
the occasion. 

Tue Bisuor or OXFORD said, that 
it would be very easy to make arrange- 
ments with pious Nonconformist minis- 
ters; but other persons of quite a dif- 
ferent character might have the conduct 
of funerals, and therefore it would be 
well that a time should be limited for 
the service. It was represented to him 
the long services might lead to some 
collision. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
was clearly in favour of investing the 
clergy with the power of determining 
how long the services should last. In 
that view, he would urge that power in 
the matter should be given to the in- 
cum bent. 

Tue Bisoop or CARLISLE was of 
opinion that the Amendment would place 
the clergy in a most invidious position, 
and make the Bill still more unpalatable 
tothem. Nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate than that the clergyman should 
have to negotiate with the friends of the 
deceased person as to the length of the 
service. Again, the services might be 
led sometimes by women, and he should 
like to know how a woman was to be 
stopped ? 

Tuer ArcuBisHor oF YORK said, the 
Amendment would be a good thing as a 
general direction; but he did not see how 
it was to be carried out. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
it would be wiser to trust to the power of 
the clergymen, under the 3rd clause of 
the Bill, to fix a time which would leave 
a reasonable margin, so as to avoid any 
risk of practical inconvenience. It would 
be impossible, if parties came not quite 
punetually, or if they exceeded the 
limited time, as with extempore services 
night be very liable to happen, to stop 
the funeral before it came naturally to 
anend. To protract the service unrea- 
sonably could not be for the convenience 
of those concerned. If a maximum 
time were fixed, it might soon be re- 
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garded in practice as a minimum; and, 
in that case, it would be habitually ex- 
ceeded, 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Burials to be conducted in 
a decent and orderly manner, and with- 
out obstruction). 

Lorp WAVENEY moved, as an 
Amendment, in lines 15 to 18, to omit 
certain words which accounted as a mis- 
demeanour the delivery of an address, 
not being part of or incidental to @ reli- 
gious service permitted by the Act, in 
a graveyard or churchyard. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR appealed 
to the noble Lord not to press the 
Amendment. The words were intended 
to exclude secular addresses. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Act not to give right of 
burial where no previous right existed) 
agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Burials Under Act to be 
registered). 

On the Motion of the Lorp Czan- 
ceLtor, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 3, line 29, at the be- 
ginning of the line, before (‘‘ having”) 
insert the word (‘‘so”) and after 
(‘burial’) insert (‘‘as aforesaid ’’) ; 
line 31, instead of (‘‘ Schedule (A.) ’’) 
insert (‘Schedule (B.)’’); line 40, after 
(*‘ thereof”) add these words— 

(“Such entry, instead of stating by whom 
the ceremony of burial was performed, shall 
state by whom the same. has been certified 
under this Act.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Liberty to use burial ser- 
vice of Church of England in uneon- 
secrated ground). 


On the Motion of the Lorp Cnayn- 
CELLOR, the following Amendment made 
to the clause: — 


In page 4, line 10, at: the end of the clause 
add these words (‘‘ The relative, friend, or legal 
representative, having charge of or being re- 
sponsible for the burial of any deceased person 
who had a right of interment in any such un- 
consecrated ground vested in any burial board, 
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or provided under any Act relating to the 
burial of the dead, shall be entitled, if he think 
fit, to have such burial performed therein ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England 
by any minister of the said church who may be 
willing to perform the same.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Relief of clergy of Church 
of England from penalties in certain 
cases). 


On the Motion of the Lorp Cuan- 
coELLOR the following Amendments 
made :— 


In Page 4, line 21, instead of (‘‘Sche- 
dule B.’’) insert (‘‘ Schedule C.’’); line 
23, after (‘‘ whereas’) add (‘such of’’); 
lines 23 and 24, omit (‘‘except that 
numbered 2 in the schedule hereto,’’) 
and substitute (‘‘as are numbered 1, 3, 
4, and 5 in the said Schedule C.’’); 
line 35, instead of (‘‘ Schedule B.’’) 
insert (‘‘ Schedule C.’’); line 37, at the 
end of the clause add these words— 


(“* Provided also that the word ‘ crime’ in the 
said Schedule C. shall mean only an offence 
against the criminal law of this realm ”’). 


EartCAIRNSsaid, that he entertained 
a great objection to the clause, and 
doubted whether it should pass. It pro- 
fessed to follow the Letters of Business 
and the action of Convocation; but it 
did not in reality follow them at all. 
The recommendations of Convocation 
suggested an alteration of the rubrie of 
the Book of Common Prayer; but the 
clause did not effect an alteration of the 
rubric. The Bill introduced into the 
Schedule a supposititious and hypothe- 
tical rubric which had no existence, 
could have none, and was never in- 
tended to have any. It said that, sup- 
posing there was such an imaginary 
rubric, the clergyman who acted under 
it should be absolved from any penalties 
for not obeying the rubric which did 
exist. He would still remain under the 
moral obligations imposed by the actual 
rubric; but he would be absolved from the 
legal penalties attached to disobeying it, 
on the hypothesis that some other rubric 
might exist, but which did not exist in 
fact. That did not seem to him to be 
quite a satisfactory mode of legislating. 
Parliament was absolutely deprived, 
under the’ clause, of its legitimate 
power of considering the recommenda- 
tions of Convocation, and, if necessary, 
of modifying and altering them, . It re- 
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cited, and truly recited, that Convoca- 
tion had made certain recommendations, 
which were mentioned in the Schedule ; 
but their Lordships could not exercise 
the right of altering a single word in 
the Schedule from beginning to end. 
He asked whether his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack was able to 
produce, in the whole history of Parlia- 
ments, any instance in which such a 
course had ever been taken before? If 
the rubric was to be altered, it should be 
done by a law as clear and unequivocal 
as that which it was proposed to alter. 
The recommendation of Convocation was 
that on the request or with the consent 
of the kindred or the friends of the de- 
ceased it should be lawful to administer 
the following service of burial. Kin- 
dred or friends—which was it to be? 
If the kindred thought one way and the 
friends another, who was to prevail? 
Supposing the friends had one view of 
the life and character of the deceased, 
and of what should be the service at his 
burial, and the kindred had another, 
were the votes to be taken and the 
heads counted? Again, who were the 
friends? The question was one in- 
volving penalties which a Court of Law 
might be called upon to enforce; and 
was it possible that Parliament could 
deal with a law imposing a penalty in 
such a fashion as that? There were 
very grave objections to the clause ; and 
he hoped that before the Bill reached a 
further stage these objections would be 
considered. 

Tue ArcusisHop or YORK said, he 
could not concur with the noble and 
learned Earl (Earl Cairns) in his cri- 
ticism of the clause, and maintained 
that the rubric in the Schedule was pro- 
perly constituted. If the rubrics could 
never be altered, then the noble and 
learned Earl’s objection would have 
force. The law practically was broken 
now, and the incumbent said—‘‘I am 
legally bound to read the whole of the 
service as it stands ; but there are words 
in it which do not apply to your people, 
and I cannot use them. I mean to leave 
out one or two portions.” That was the 
kind of case with which their Lordships 
had to'deal. The nobleand learned Earl, 
he was sure, was most sensitive as to the 
rights of the clergy; but there was on 
this matter a pressure which was quite 
intolerable. It was a matter connected 
with the churchyard; and when they 
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were dealing very hardly with the clergy, 
why did they not afford them the relief 
they could easily afford them? There 
was great need of some relief; and they 
were only asked to give a very moderate 
relief to the clergy, from whom they had 
taken much. He maintained that when 
such a rubric us that proposed was 
passed by Parliament it became law, 
and was binding on the Church. 

Eart CAIRNS said, this was not at 
all the case. 

Tue ArcuBisHor or YORK contended 
that it was in this manner the whole 
Book of Common Prayer and the rubrics 
had come into existence. As to the 
noble and learned Earl’s objection that 
the words ‘‘kindred or friends” con- 
veyed a vague or ambiguous meaning, 
he asked the Committee not to be led 
away by subleties and fine distinctions. 
The plain meaning of ‘‘kindred or 
friends’ was those persons having 
charge of the funeral, and who alone 
would have the power to deal with the 
incumbent. 

Tue ArcupisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, his most rev. Brother had re- 
ferred to ancient instances of the man- 
ner in which rubrics were formed, and 
obtained the sanction of law. He would 
direct the noble and learned Earl’s atten- 
tion to parallel modern cases. In the Lec- 
tionary Bill and the Occasional Services 
Bill, it would be found that that which 
was sanctioned by Convocation was 
afterwards approved by Parliament and 
obtained a legal sanction. He did not 
understand why the rules regulating 
the burial of the dead could not be 
altered in the same way. He was con- 
vinced that the noble and learned Earl 
was anxious that the clergy should be 
relieved from the great difficulty in 
which they were placed in this matter. 
He repudiated the idea that the Bill was 
only intended to enable persons who were 
not members of the Church of England 
to use services different from our own in 
our burial grounds. He had insisted on a 
former occasion that there was a number 
of persons who, being desirous of being 
buried by a clergyman of the Church 
of England in churchyards were not al- 
lowed so to be buried because of certain 
rubrics which at present existed, and he 
pointed out that Convocation had re- 
ported that some relief ought to be 
given in this matter. In consequence 
of that report, the noble and learned 
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Lord (the Lord Chancellor) desired that 
the clergy should be incidentally re- 
lieved ; and he (the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury) altogether protested against 
the idea which would sever the two 
parts. 

Eart CAIRNS observed, that the 
effect of the clause would be by a side 
wind to make an alteration in the rubrics 
of the Church of England. The most 
rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of York) 
seemed to think that the Bill proposed 
to alter the rubrics ; but that was exactly 
what it did not do, and that was exactly 
what he complained of. The cases he 
had cited were all instances in which the 
rubrics had been altered; but here it 
was properet that the rubrics should 
remain, but that the penalties for its 
non-observance should be removed. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR charac- 
terized the argument which they had just 
heard from his noble and learned Friend 
(Earl Cairns) asa technicalone. It was, 
in fact, super-hyper extratechnical. In 
the case of the Shortened Service Act 
the same course, in substance, was fol- 
lowed as was followed in this case. None 
of the existing rubrics were altered by 
that Act; but it authorized many de- 
viations from them by the clergy, in the 
performance of divine service, and the 
clergy, of all schools, had found no diffi- 
culty in acting upon that authority. 
With respect to the criticisms of his 
noble and learned Friend upon the sub- 
stance of the clause, he could only say 
that they all appeared to him to rest 
upon false assumptions as to its effect. 
The Convocations and the clergy were 
not asking to be allowed to sit in judg- 
ment on Dissenters or others. All that 
was now proposed was that where the 
law did not permit of any service being 
used, the clergyman might, with the 
consent of the friends, use another service 
taken from the Prayer Book or the Bible ; 
and that, where the clergyman now was 
required by law to use the full service, 
he might for the future, if the relatives 
or friends approved of it (not otherwise), 
use a shortened service, from which cer- 
tain prayers, generally objected to by 
Dissenters, and which in some cases 
were the cause of conscientious scruples 
by the clergy, might be omitted. There 
would be no difficulty about the persons 
to give the consent; the term ‘‘ relatives 
or Friends?” would mean, as in the rest 
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and were responsible for, the burial. 
He hoped that neither in this House, 
nor the other, would they be induced to 
disregard the wishes or the conscientious 
scruples of the clergy. The House could 
relieve the Nonconformists of the dis- 
abilities imposed upon them by law; 
and they could also in this way, tosome 
very moderate extent, relieve the clergy 
of the disabilities imposed upon them 
by law. If they were to enter upon 
the question of altering the Prayer 
Book they launched into an interminable 
controversy. It would be most harsh— 
he had almost said it would be most 
unjust—to the clergy if this provision 
were not allowed to remain in the Bill, 
for the most bitter taunts had been from 
time to time levelled at them by Dissen- 
ters on account of the unsuitability of 
the Burial Service under certain circum- 
stances. 

THE Bisnor or OXFORD supported 
the clause. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would consider whether some improve- 
ment could not be made in it upon the 
Report to meet the difficulties suggested 
by his noble and learned Friend (Earl 
Cairns). 

Lorp ORANMORE and BROWNE 
complained that the clause gave per- 
mission to the clergy to use any hymns 
and anthems at their discretion; that in 
the last edition of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern there was one hymn invoking the 
intercession of Saints, and others by like 
invocation of the Virgin. Considering 
the contempt of the law shown by Mr. 
Mackonochie and other, it appeared to 
him that the clergy of the Church of 
England should be restrained, instead 
of encouraging’ a lawless spirit by such 
enactments as were contained in this 
clause. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Application of Act), and 
Clause 13 (Short title of Act), severally 
agreed to. 


Schedules A and B read, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Lorp Cuancat- 
Lor, the following Amendments made:— 


In page 5, after (“Schedules to 
which this Act refers’’) insert a new 
Schedule to be headed (‘‘ ScrEpuLE 
A.”*); as follows :— 


{June 15, 1880} 
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Notice of Burial. 


I » of , being the relative [or 
friend, or legal representative as the case may be, 
describing the relation, if a relative,] having the 
charge of or being responsible for the burial of 
A.B., of , who died at in the parish 
of , on the day of , do hereby 
give you notice that it is intended by me that 
the body of the said A.B. shall be buried within 
the [here describe the churchyard or graveyard in 
which the body is to be buried,] on the day 
of at the hour of , without the 
performance in the manner prescribed by law of 
the service for the burial of the dead according 
to the rites of the Church of England, and [ 
give this notice pursuant to the “ Burial Laws 
Amendment Act, 1880.’’ 
To the Rector [or, as the case may be,] of 


Page 5, line 2, for (‘‘ Schedule A,”) 
substitute (‘* Schedule B.’’); line 9, for 
(‘Schedule B.”) substitute (‘* Schedule 
C.”); page 6, line 19, omit all the 
words from (‘ 8. Insert, &.’’) down to 
the end of the Schedule inclusive. 


Postponed Preamble agreed to. 


House resumed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 86.) 


House adjourned at half past Ten 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 15th June, 1880. 


MINUTES. }—New Writ Issuep—/or Bandon 
Borough, v. Captain Percy Brodrick Bernard, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Private Birt (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways (City Lines and Extensions). 

Puriic Britis — Ordered — Vaccination Acts 
Amendment *; South Western (of London) 
District Post Office *. 

Second Reading — Land Drainage Provisional 
Order (Frodsham, &c.) * [207]. 

Committee—Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
(Scotland) Provisional Order (Leith) * [200], 
discharged. 

Report—Local Government (Gas) Provisional 
Order * [123]. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o0o— 


METROPOLITAN AND METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT RAILWAYS (CITY LINES 
AND EXTENSIONS) BILL (by Order). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Edward Watkin.) 


Mr. RITCHIE, in rising to move as 
an Amendment that the Bill be read a 
second time upon that day three months, 
said, he was aware that in proposing 
to ask the House to reject a Private 
Bill upon the second reading, he was 
doing that which was not always a con- 
venient course to pursue. He was quite 
aware of the inconvenience of asking 
the House to come to a decision on a 
question of this kind; but, at the same 
time, he hoped the House, if sufficient 
cause was shown for rejecting a Bill, 
would not part with its right to do so. 
He believed that in this case he should 
be perfectly able to show sufficient rea- 
son why the House should not consent 
to the second reading of the Bill. He 
should content himself with very few 
words, for he did not propose to detain 
the House at any length. In a very 
few words he thought he should be able 
to show the House that a proposition 
was contained in the present Bill which 
was of an altogether unprecedented 
nature, and one which fully justified 
him in asking the House not to give the 
Bill a second reading. The ground 
upon which he rested his argument was 
one which required noevidence. It was 
one which required no investigation, 
and it was one upon which the House 
could have no difficulty whatever in 
coming to a conclusion without any 
great amount of argument. There was 
an Act of Parliament which was passed 
in the year 1845, called the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, which was passed for 
the purpose of securing uniformity in 
the provisions of Private Bills so far 
as compensation was concerned. It ap- 
plied to the provisions of all such Pri- 
vate Bills as that which was now before 
the House of Commons, and naturally 
all those whose property was at all 
likely te be interfered with felt secure 
that under the provisions of that Act 





they were protected from certain pro- 
ceedings on the part of the promoters 
of these Bills which were calculated 
prejudicially to affect the rights of pri- 
vate property. But the Bill which the 
House was now asked to read a second 
time proposed for the first time, he 
thought, altogether to set aside a very 
important clause in the Lands Olauses 
Consolidation Act, and to go under and 
take portions of premises without the 
promoters of the Bill being compelled 
to take the whole. As he had already 
intimated, the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act was passed in 1845 forthe purpose 
of securing uniformity in the various 
Acts relative to the acquisition of lands 
for undertakings or works of a public 
nature; and Section 92 said— 

‘Be it enacted that no party shall at any 
time be required to sell or convey to the pro- 
moters of the undertaking a part only of any 
house, or other building, or manufactory, if 
such party be willing and able to sell and con- 
vey the whole thereof.”’ 


He did not know whether hon. Mem- 
bers had in their hands the Bill which 
it was now proposed to read a second 
time. If they had, by turning to 
Clause 10, they would find the follow- 
ing words :— 

“With respect to any houses or buildings 
which the two Companies are by the provisions 
of the Act of 1879 or this Act authorized to 
enter on; take, and use, for purposes of the 
railways, and under which, or any part of 
which, or the premises connected therewith, it 
is proposed that the railways shall be made ; the 
two Companies shall not be required to take 
those houses, buildings, or premises, or the site 
thereof, but the two Companies may appro- 
priate and use the soil or ground lying under 
any such houses, buildings, or premises, or 
under any part or parts thereof respectively, 
and may purchase, and the owners of such 
houses, buildings, and prerhises respectively, 
shall, if required, sell to the two Companies an 
easement to use for making and maintaining 
the railway, so much of the said soil or ground 
as they may require for those purposes, and the 
purchase of any such easement shall not in any 
case be deemed the purchase of a part of a 
house, or other building, or manufactory, within 
Section 92 of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845.” 

This was the clause which it was pro- 
posed to insert in the Bill for the bene- 
fit of the promoters of the measure; and 
in order to enable them to pay a some- 
what larger dividend to their share- 
Lolders this clause proposed to repeal 
the restricting section of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act. It might be 
said that those who were interested in 
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the matter would have their remedy by 
appearing and giving evidence before 
the Committee upstairs upon the ques- 
tion; hut he took it that, there were 
many people interested in such a matter 
as this who would not, even if they 
desired it, have any locus standi before 
the Committee. He took it that the 
inhabitants of the. distriet as inhabit- 
ants, the occupiers of houses as occu- 
piers, would have no locus standi before 
the Committee; but even if they did 
have a docus standi he contended that it 
was not fair, it was not just, and it was 
not expedient that these people should 
be required to go to the serious expense 
of appearing before a. Committee in 
order to defend the position which had 
been given to them by an Act of Par- 
liament in 1845 for the express purpose 
of providing against any such action as 
that which was now proposed by the 
present Bill. He contended, however, 
that there were many interested in this 
matter who had no Jocus standi, and who 
would receive no compensation, although 
materially affected by the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill. The occupier of a 
house or building under which it wes 
proposed to run this railway by this 
Bill would have no claim whatever to 
any kind of compensation; and it was 
specially on their behalf that he asked 
the House of Commons to reject alto- 
gether such an unprecedented propo- 
sition as that which was now placed 
before them. But on the part of the 
owners of property who would have a 
locus standi, and whom it was proposed 
in some shadowy way to compensate, 
he maintained that they had no right 
to be asked to come before a Committee 
of the House of Commons and incur the 
large expense that would be entailed in 
defending the rights which had_ been 
conferred upon them by the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act. They had 
no right to be called upon by this Rail- 
way Company for their own purposes 
to part with the foundations of their 
houses, so that for all future time they 
would be unable to deal with them on the 
simple understanding that they would 
have some claim to moderate compensa- 
tion. He was very unwilling indeed to 
trespass on the time of the House at 
any length at. such an hour of the day. 
He hoped he had stated. sufficient 
broadly to enable the House to come 





toa conclusion that this was.a Bill 


which ought not to be read a second 
time. It was a Bill of such an excep- 
tional nature that he thought the House 
would be justified in throwing it out on 
the second reading. He had just had 
placed in his hands the case of the pro- 
moters of the Bill; but’a perusal of it 
led him to the conclusion.that it did not 
alter in one iota the force of the objec- 
tionshe had stated tothe House. Thecase 
of the promoters simply amounted to 
this—‘‘ We ask the House of Commons, 
by giving us these extraordinary powers, 
to enable us to give to our shareholders 
a larger amount of dividend than we 
would be able otherwise to do.” Upon 
this ground alone the House was asked 
to legislate for this Company on other 
lines than those which all other under- 
ground railways in this Metropolis had 
hitherto been required to go upon. It 
was one question to say whether nego- 
tiations might not be entered into with 
the owners of property as to whether 
they were willing to allow a Railway 
Company to go under their property 
without requiring them to take the 
whole of it; but it was altogether a 
different thing to say by Act of Parlia- 
ment that they should not have the 
power of refusing, but should be com- 
pelled to part with their rights of pro- 
perty. And for what purpose was this 
exceptional privilege to be conferred ? 
Simply for the purpose of enabling a 
private Company to pay a larger divi- 
dend to their shareholders; and in order 
to do that the House of Commons was 
asked to set aside an Act of Parliament 
on which all Bills of this nature had 
hitherto been based. He begged, in 
conclusion, to move that the Bill be 
read a second time on that day three 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Litchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN regretted 
that, once again in the new Parliament, 
he should be called upon to trouble the 
House, even for a moment, in defending 
the rights of Petitioners for Private 
Bills. In the old Parliament he had 
had to defend those rights over and over 
again; and, with only one exception, the 

ouse had permitted the promoters of 














Private Bills to introduce their scheme. 
Having exercised the Constitutional right 
of presenting a Petition, and having 
had the prayer of that Petition granted 
by the first reading of their Bill, it was 
altogether unjust and unfair to refuse to 
those Petitioners, whose Petition had 
been granted by the House, the right of 
having their case heard by a Committee 
upstairs, that Committee being practi- 
eally the Houseitself. This was nothing 
more nor less than an attempt upon the 
part of the opponents of the Bill to stop 
a great public work. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Ritchie) said—and it was a very 
cheap assertion to make—that the object 
of the Bill was to contravene the provi- 
sions of an Act of Parliament in order 
toincrease the dividendsof a private Com- 
pany. He(Sir Edward Watkin) begged 
to say that it was nothing of the kind. 
Certainly, before the hon, Member came 
to the House and troubled them, at that 
inconvenient hour of the day, by laying 
down the law upon the question, he 
ought to have made himself acquainted 
with what the law actually was. He 
seemed to be under the impression that 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act of 
1845 had never been modified or altered 
since it was first enacted. But Par- 
liament, in dealing with underground 
railways, had already given the pro- 
moters of Private Bills power to take any 
part of any premises outside the prin- 
cipal walls of a house, and power to 
underpin the house without taking the 
house at all. In this case it was simply 
proposed to give an extension of that 
principle, and to say that, if the pro- 
moters did not wish to incur the wasteful 
expense of pulling property down when 
engineering skill would enable them to 
do so without inflicting such demolition of 
property, they might burrow under the 
property, compensating for all damage 
to everyone affected. Thehon. Member 
ought, in fairness, to have said that. com- 
pensation was provided by the Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had made that 
statement. He had said that the owners 
of property were promised some kind of 
compensation by the clause. 

Sin EDWARD WATKIN wished the 
House clearly to understand that com- 
pensation was provided in the Bill both 
for the owner and the tenant. The 
work which it was proposed to sanction 
by the measure was of a very exceptional 
nature, It was the completion: of ‘the 
Underground Railway by adding a mile 


Sir Edward Watkin 
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of railway between the Mansion ‘House 
Station and High Street, Aldgate. The 
line passed through a very important 
part of the City of London, and if it 
could not be made cheaply it- would not 
be made at all. The question then was, 
was the line! to be made or not? Were 
they going to refuse the promoters the 
right to be heard before a Committee 
upstairs ? . He was prepared to submit, 
as far as he was concerned, to the de- 
cision of the House; but he did not be- 
lieve that the House would be prepared 
to stop a great and important public 
work, and refuse to read the Bill-a se- 
cond time, because some Gentlemen in 
the City of London wanted to have the 
whole of their premises taken, and to 
saddle the promoters with a wasteful ex- 
penditure, instead of being compensated 
for the actual injury they sustained. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped the 
House would reject the Motion of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
and read the Bill a second time. 

Carrain AYLMER said, it seemed 
somewhat strange that the hon. Member 
for Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin) should 
have spoken so strongly in favour of the 
Bill, of its urgent necessity, and the in- 
justice that would be done to. the pro- 
moters by rejecting it, when it was well 
known that the hon. Member had been 
for many years an opponent of this very 
line. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN rose to 
Order. The statement of the hon. and 
gallant Member, who was a director of 
the railway in 1874, was entirely out of 
Order, and was altogether unfounded. 

Captain AYLMER said, that unless 
the Speaker ruled that he was out of 
Order, he would repeat what he had 
stated—that the hon. Member for Hythe 
had himself been one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the completion of this line 
from the time it was first projected in 
1874, under the name of the Inner Circle 
Completion Railway, which was a pro- 
posal to continue the line from the 
Mansion House Station to the thickly 
populated parts of the City about Mincing 
Lane; and as the hon. Member for 
Hythe was Chairman of the South 
Eastern Railway Company, he did not 
wish to see this line completed, as it 
would draw away some of the traffic on 
that line between Cannon Street and 
Charing Cross: , The ; hon. «Member 
said it was quite izregular,: or very 
nearly so, to prevent a Petition for 
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a Private Bill from going to a Oom- 
mittee. He (Captain Aylmer) was 
sorry to detain the House even for a 
moment; but he wished to point out that 
there was a precedent for the course 
now proposed to be taken by the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ritchie) in regard to the Bill... The hon. 
Member for Hythe brought in a Bill in 
1876, which contained a clause of exactly 
the same nature as one in the present 
Bill; but it was opposed and rejected on 
the second reading... The present Bill 
proposed that interest on capital should 
be paid out of capital, and the Bill of 
1876 had a clause to the same effect ; 
and, although it was promoted by the 
hon. Gentleman, the House rejected it 
upon the second reading upon that 
ground. He (Captain Aylmer) thought 
the House would be justified in reject- 
ing the present Bill for the same reason. 
The principle it involved was one of an 
exceptionally dangerous character ; and 
if the House rejected the Bill it would 
simply be following the precedent which 
had already been established. It ought 
also to be rejected because it was an 
attempt to override an Act passed last 
Session, in which certain conditions were 
laid down in regard to another scheme, 
which conditions were not carried out 
in the present measure. 
grounds he seconded the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member for the 
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Upon these | had given protection. 
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men who had long been anxious for the 
completion of the Inner Circle saw the 
contests which were going on between 
different Railway Companies to prevent 
what would be a great public work 
with the greatest possible regret ; and he 
ventured to say that the question was 
one of such deep importance to the 
general commercial world, and of such 
especial importance to people engaged 
in ecommerce who lived in the county 
which he had the honour to represent, 
that he thought hon. Members should 
pause before they adopted a course 
which was seldom attempted in that 
House—namely, that of rejecting a Pri- 
vate Bill upon the second reading, and 
of not allowing it to go before a Select 
Committee for its merits to be sifted, and 
for the opponents to be heard in the or- 
dinary way. He sincerely trusted that 
the House would not adopt the course 
suggested by the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, but would consent to 
read the Bill a second time. 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL had no desire 
to interfere with the passing of a measure 
to promote a great public improvement ; 
but, at the same time, he thought that it 
was highly important for the House to 
maintain the rights of the owners of pro- 
perty to whom Parliament in its wisdom 
This Bill, as far 
as he understood its provisions, pro- 
posed not merely to complete the Inner 


Tower Hamlets for the rejection of the | Circle Railway, but also to abolish and 


Bill. 


et rid of some very important pro- 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON | visions of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
said, that setting aside the question be- | tion Act, which were enacted for the pro- 
tween the hon. and gallant Member for | tection of the owners of property. The 
Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) and the | hon. Baronet who proposed the second 
hon. Member for Hythe (Sir Edward | reading of the Bill (Sir Edward Watkin) 
Watkin), as to whether there were rival | did not pretend to say that the measure 


schemes for the completion of this line 
of railway, the question they had really 
to consider was, whether the objections 
that had been taken to the Bill were in 
themselves objections to the ordinary 
practice of the House with regard to 
Private Bills, and should induce the 
House to stop the measure now instead 
of leaving it to a Committee to deal with 
the Bill when it came in the ordinary 
course before them. He should not 
have risen to'take part in the debate if 
it -had not been for the circumstance 
that the completion of this Inner Circle 
was an object of the greatest possible 
importance to the division he -had the 
honour to represent of a neighbouring 
county to. the Metropolis. Business 





conferred the rights it songht in a way 
which had ever been attempted before. 
Although Parliament in some cases had 
allowed. the underpinning of walls, this 
Bill went much further, and allowed an 
easement to be acquired under the houses 
beneath which the line was to pass. In 
this way very valuable property in the 
City might be destroyed, and the con- 
tinuity of premises interfered with ‘in a 
very important manner. He, therefore, 
trusted that the House would be of 
opinion that it was due to themselves to 
stand by the rule they had themselves 
laid down for the protection of ‘the 
owners of property, and that they would 
not consent to set it aside by reading the 
Bill a second time. It was true that 








the opponents would have an .oppor- 
tunity of going before a Committee, up- 
stairs; but what right had any Railway 
Company to ask that individuals should 
be put to the cost of appearing beforeia 
Committee to protect the rights which 
Parliament had conferred upon them? 
These rights were granted by the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845; and 
he trusted that Parliament would now 
send the Bill back again to its promoters 
with an intimation that if they desired 
to pass it they must bring it in again 
without these objectionable clauses. 
The hon. Baronet who moved the second 
reading of the Bill himself admitted 
that it involved an injustice to the 
owners of property, because he said 
that it would enable the line to be made 
in a cheaper manner than other lines had 
been able to be made. And how was 
the cheapening to be effected? Why, 
by robbing the owners of private pro- 
perty. He hoped the House would 
stand by the owners of private property, 
and not allow a Railway Company to 
exercise these tyrannical powers over 
them. This Company had for many 
years past been serving notices of 
various kinds upon the owners of pro- 
perty, which left such owners in a state 
of uncertainty with regard to the valu- 
able property they possessed, and pre- 
vented them from dealing with it to the 
advantage they might otherwise have 
done if there had been no element of 
uncertainty. In the end, the Acts which 
had been obtained had not been carried 
out. He trusted the House would re- 
ject the Motion for the second reading 
of the Bill. 
Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
had justly drawn the attention of the 
House to a peculiarity in the present 
Bill which did not yet exist in any of 
the Acts passed by that House. The 
peculiarity was that the railway might 
burrow under a house without the di- 
rectors being compelled of necessity to 
buy the whole house under which they 
burrowed. But the question before the 
House at present was whether this new 
power should be carefully considered by 
a Select Committee, or whether the 
House should reject the second reading 
of-the Bill. It was, undoubtedly, a new 
power, which the House had never be- 
fore given. It had given power to bur- 
row under cellars, and to underpin the 
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walls of a house; but, at the present 
moment, there was no, power to burrow 
under a house itself, . Still, though this 
was a new power, as the attention of 
the House had been ‘drawn to. it, the 
Select Committee would carefully con- 
sider it; on its merits, ‘and would be able 
to advise the House, with a full know- 
ledge of the circumstances, whether it 
was wise that. this power should be 
given. by an Act of Parliament. There 
was another power to which the hon. 
and gallant Member for Maidstone 
(Captain Aylmer) had referred, and 
that was also peculiar to this Bill— 
namely, that interest should be given 
to capital during the course of con- 
struction, It was true that the clause 
did not profess to pay interest out of 
capital, but out of some reserve fund. 
As paying interest on capital during 
construction was against the spirit of 
Standing Order 167, the Select Oom- 
mittee would be required to consider 
that, clause also. There was nothing, 
so far as he saw, in considering this Bill, 
as Chairman of Committees, which in- 
duced him to advise the House to refuse 
the second reading of themeasure. But 
if it was referred to a Select Committee, 
he thought they should carefully consider 
these two points as well as.another clause 
referring to the limits of deviation. 

Me. AtpermMan W. LAWRENCE 
said, the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Lyon Playfair) told 
the House there were peculiarities con- 
nected with the present Bill, although 
he did not.see anything to prevent them 
from reading the Bill a second time, 
even although it contained clauses that 
were shown to be of a very exceptional 
character. He believed that this was 
the first time that clauses of this kind 
had ever been introduced into any Rail- 
way Bill whatever. Last.year the Bill 
promoted by the Metropolitan Railway 
and the Metropolitan District Railway 
was sent upstairs and very ably argued 
there. It met with very great opposi- 
tion, and it was thought that the Rail- 
way Companies had made an excellent 
bargain before the Committee upstairs. 
They were enabled to pass certain new 
clauses that. were strongly objected to; 
but he was certain that if the Bill of 
last year had contained this clause— 
Clause 10—the measure would never 
have been passed at all. The objection 
which he entertained to the Bill. now 

















was to the principle that a Railway 
Company should come before Parliament 
with a Bill in one Session, ‘and after it 
had been ably discussed upstairs, altera- 
tions made, and the Bill passed into 
law, and after having carried on nego- 
tiations with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and with the authorities of the 
City of London, in reference to the con- 
tributions to be paid towards the forma- 
tion of the new street, and finding that 
they were not able to come to an agree- 
ment with them, should introduce another 
Bill atthe next Session of Parliament with 
entirely different provisions. He might 
mention in connection with this railway 
that the completion of the Inner Circle 
was admitted to be of great importance 
by everyone. At the same time, there 
was connected with the completion of 
the Railway the formation of a new 
street which was of equal importance, 
and which was to open up a communica- 
tion between the West and the East Ends 
of the Metropolis. ‘The combination of 
the two schemes was part of the arrange- 
ment sanctioned by the Committee 
upstairs. Olauses were inserted in the 
Bill for carrying out this arrangement 
between the Railway Companies, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and the 
authorities of the City of London. 
Negotiations had been going on, and 
various sums had been mentioned in 
connection with the works between the 
three parties to the arrangement—the 
Metropolitan Board of Works on the 
one part, the Corporation of the City of 
London on the second part, and the 
Metropolitan Railway Company and the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company 
on the third part. They had not yet 
been able to agree upon all the points, 
although they had been coming some- 
what nearer together. It seemed that 
two of the parties undertook the respon- 
sibility of paying the other party a cer- 
tain specified sum of money. Under 
these circumstances, he held that it was 
too bad for the Railway Companies, 
after having obtained the passing of 
their former Bill, and not having been 
able to complete the negotiations, to 
object to the arrangement in regard to 
the new street. It was unfair for the 
Railway Companies to say now—‘‘ We 
will make the railway without the new 
street; we will burrow under your 
houses, and go to Parliament and ask 
them for power to complete our railway, 
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leaving you to do what you like with 
regard to the new street.” The new 
street was of quite as much importance 
to the inhabitants of the Metropolis as 
the completion of the Inner Circle Rail- 
way. The Railway Company were to 
have the advantage of making their 
railway under that new street, and the 
arrangement would be of mutual benefit 
to the three parties. If properly carried 
out, it would be of benefit to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the Cor- 
poration of London as well as to the 
Railway Companies. It would be of 
benefit to the Board of Works and the 
Corporation of London to have the new 
street, and it would be of benefit to the 
Railway Companies to have their rail- 
way completed. In all probability, if 
the Railway Companies were allowed to 
have recourse to a new arrangement, the 
opportunity of forming a new street 
would be lost. If the House threw out 
the present Bill he had not the slightest 
doubt in the world that an arrangement 
would be come to that would be satis- 
factory to all the parties concerned. 
Therefore he urged that if the House 
was disposed at any time to sanction the 
principle of enabling a Railway Com- 
pany to burrow under private property, 
this was not the time for establishing 
such a principle, and it was not the time 
for permitting a Railway Company to 
bring in a new Bill with a fresh clause 
setting aside the arrangement which had 
been made and completed. He had 
thought that the House had seen the last 
of everything connected with the com- 
pletion of the Inner Circle Railway. If 
the. House consented to pass the present 
Bill, he had no doubt that the Railway 
Company would bring in another little 
Bill next year. The Coupaiestion of the 
City of London and the other authori- 
ties opposed the Bill, and he called upon 
the House to reject it. In that event 
he had no doubt they would soon find 
that a great improvement would take 
place in the arrangements, without 
troubling a Committee upstairs to dis- 
cuss this or that peculiar feature of the 
scheme. The Bill was simply brought 
in to enable the Railway Company to 
add a clause to their former Bill con- 
ferring powers on the Company which 
they had not dared to ask for in their 
original scheme. He hoped the House 
would reject the second reading of the 
Bill and refuse to give the power now 
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asked for to burrow under the property 
of private individuals. 

Mr. EVANS said, the whole matter 
was fully argued before the Select Com- 
mittee last year. The Bill then brought 
forward was a very important one, and 
several of the questions mooted to-day 
had been raised before that Committee, 
and in principle adopted. The Com- 
mittee consented to allow the under- 
pinning of walls and cellars without 
requiring the Railway Company to take 
the whole of the premises; but, on the 
other hand, they refused to entertain 
the question without also including the 
proposal for the formation of a new 
street. He thought that, in all proba- 
bility, if the new street had been left 
out of the Bill altogether, it was very 
doubtful whether the Committee would 
have passed the Preamble of the Bill. 
It was, therefore, a very important point 
to consider now. What had been said 
about the underpinning of houses was a 
matter that was not brought before the 
Committee, although the question of 
underpinning cellars and walls was; and 
it was, therefore, impossible for him to 
say what view the Committee might 
have taken upon that point. Still, he 
thought, with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, that 


it was a proper question to be submitted | 


to a Committee upstairs; and he there- 
fore ventured to suggest that the House 
should assent to the second reading of 
the Bill, with the view of having that 
question carefully considered by a Com- 
mittee, and it was certain to be fully 
and ably argued beforethem. The new 
street was quite another matter, and he 
very much doubted indeed whether any 
Committee would consent to the aban- 
donment of that portion of the scheme. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 174; 
Noes 100: Majority 74.—(Div. List, 
No. 23.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to, 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 
Captain AYLMER, in moving— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Bill to consider and Report on the course 
taken by the Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
District Railway Companies, the Promoters of 
the Bill, in carrying into effect the powers of 
‘The Metropolitan and Metropolitan District 
Railways Act, 1879,’ and ‘The Metropolitan 
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Tnner Circle Completion Act,’ 1874,’ and also 
the expediency of granting an extension of time 
for the purchase of land for the line authorised 
by the Act of 1874 above-mentioned,’’ 


said, he thought, after the remarks which 
had been made by the Chairman of the 
Committee which sat upon the Bill last 
year, that the House would consent to 
the reference which he now proposed. 
The same thing was done last year, and 
it was desirable that the new Commit- 
tee which was to sit upon the present 
Bill should have before them all the 
facts connected with the great improve- 
ment which the Corporation of the City 
of London regarded as of so much im- 
portance. He would not detain the 
House longer, but would simply move 
the Instruction of which he had given 
Notice. The first part of it was agreed 
to by the House last year when the Bill 
was sent to a Committee upstairs, so 
that the whole of the subject might be 
fully considered. The last part required 
one or two remarks from him. When 
the Bill was considered last year, and 
the Preamble was declared to have been 
proved, it was ordered to run alongside 
of another Bill, and his object was to 
secure that the same course should be 
followed now. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Bill to consider and report on the course 
taken by the Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
District Railway Companies, the Promoters of 
the Bill, in carrying into effect the powers of 
‘The Metropolitan and Metropolitan District 
Railway Act, 1879,’ and ‘The Metropolitan 
Inner Circle Completion Act 1874,’ andalso the 
expediency of granting an extension of time for 
the purchase of land for ‘the line authorised by 
the Act of 1874 above-mentioned.’’—(Captain 
Aylmer.) 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN said, the 
hon. and gallant Member was a little 
more inaccurate in the statement he had 
just made than he was a little time ago. 
He should, however, like to ask the 
authorities of the House if there was 
any precedent for an Instruction of the 
kind proposed by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Maidstone. 

Tue SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin) has 
put a question on a point of Order. I 
see no objection, as far as the Forms of 
the House are concerned, technically 
speaking, in the proposition which the 
hon. and gallant Member for Maidstone 
(Captain Aylmer) has submitted. 














Evesham 
Str EDWARD WATKIN said, he 


was sorry that it was necessary for him 
to trouble the House with any further 
remarks. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber was @ projector of the undertaking, 
if it deserved the name of undertaking, 
alluded to—namely, the Act of 1874, 
which he said he wished to reinstate. 
He (Sir Edward Watkin) had gone 
through a number of accounts, and he 
found that the name of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Maidstone figured in 
them for the sum of £500 in the amount 
which the Metropolitan Company was 
to pay. The hon. and gallant Member, 
and those who acted with him, enteredinto 
a speculation for making a mile of rail- 
way, intending to make in pay and profit 
a sum of nearly £800,000. Would the 
hon. and gallant Member include that in 
the Reference, and also the way in which 
the deposit on the Bill had been mani- 
pulated? If he did, he (Sir Edward 
Watkin) should like to have an oppor- 
tunity of exposing the matter before the 
Committee. If the hon. and gallant 
Member would postpone his Instruction 
until to-morrow, he (Sir Edward Watkin) 
would then bring up his Amendment to 
it, and the House could decide upon it. 
If not, he should oppose the Motion of 
the hon. and gallant Member. 

Capratn AYLMER said, he had not 
the slightest objection to extend the 
scope of the Instruction as desired by 
the hon. Member for Hythe, so that the 
whole question might go before the 
Committee. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN said, that, 
under those circumstances, he would ask 
the hon. and gallant Member to give 
Notice to postpone his Motion until to- 
morrow. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Spraker informed the House, that he 
had received the following communications from 
the Judges selected, in pursuance of The Par- 
liamentary Elections Act, 1868, for the Trial of 
Election Petitions :— 

A. Report from Mr. Justice Lush and Mr. 
Justice Manisty relating to the Election for 
the Borough of Colchester. 

Certificates and Reports from Baron Pollock 
and Mr. Justice Hawkins relating to the Elec- 
tions for the 

Borough of Evesham ; and 
City of Gloucester, 


{Jone 15; 1880} 
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COLCHESTER ELECTION. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, 
The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1879. 

Election for the Borough of Colchester, holden 
on the 31st day of March 1880. 


In the Common Pleas Division of the High 
Court of Justice. 

Between Thomas Moy, John Lay, Alfred 
Robert Staines, James Watson, William Mose- 
ley Tabrum, and Frederick Abraham Cole, 
Petitioners ; and William Willis, Respondent. 


To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

We, the Right Honourable Sir Robert Lushs 
knight, and the Honourable Sir Henry Manisty>» 
knight, Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
and two of the Judges for the time being for 
the trial of Election Petitions in England, do 
hereby, in pursuance of the said Acts, report to 
you that, on the twelfth day of June 1880, a 
summons came on to be heard before us in the 
matter of the above Petition on behalf of the 
Petitioners for liberty to withdraw such Peti- 
tion; and upon hearing the Counsel for the 
Respondent and the Solicitor for the Petitioners, 
and upon reading the affidavits produced before 
us by and on behalf of the respective parties, 
and upon examining the agents for the Peti- 
tioners and Respondent respectively, we ordered 
that the Petitioners be at liberty to withdraw 
such Petition, and that they should pay to the 
Respondent his costs. 

We also report that no person who might 
have been a Petitioner in respect of the said 
Election to which the said Petition relates has 
applied to be substituted for the above-named 
Petitioners. 

Wealso report that, in our opinion, the with- 
drawal of such Petition was not the result of 
any corrupt arrangement, nor in consideration 
of the withdrawal of any other Petition. Dated . 
this 14th day of June 1880. 

Rost. Lusx. 
H. Manisry, 


EVESHAM ELECTION, 


In the matter of the Evesham Election Petition. 

We, Sir Charles Edward Pollock, knight, one 
of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, and 
Sir Henry Hawkins, knight, one of the Justices 
of the High Court of Justice, two of the Judges 
for the time being for the trial of Election Peti- 
tions in England, do hereby,‘in pursuance of 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, and 
The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1880, certify that, upon the 7th day 
of June instant 1880 and the day following, we 
duly held a Court at Worcester, in the county 
of Worcester, for the trial of, and did try, the 
Election Petition for the Borough of Evesham, 
in the said County of Worcester, between Ed- 
ward Charles Rudge, Alfred Espley, and Joseph 
Masters, Petitioners; and Daniel Rowlinson 
Ratcliff, Respondent. 

And,.in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
We certify that, at the conclusion. of the said 
trial, we determined that the said Daniel Row- 
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linson Ratcliff, the Member whose Return and 
Election were complained of in the said Petition 
was not duly elected, and that his Election and 
Return were void, because he, by his Agent, one 
William Edmund Ballinger, was guilty of bribery 
at and before the said Election. 

And whereas charges were made in the said 
Petition of corrupt practices having been com- 
mitted at the said Election to which the Petition 
refers, we, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
report as follows :— 

That, upon the trial of the said Petition, no 
corrupt practice was proved to have been com- 
mitted by or with the knowledge or consent of 
either of the Candidates at the said Election. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we further report that the persons who were 
proved at the trial to have been guilty of cor- 
rupt practices, namely, bribery at the said Elec- 
tion, are, William Edmund Ballinger, William 
Spiers Wilson Brotherton, Thomas Taylor, and 
David Plumb. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we report that, upon the evidence before us to 
which we have confined our attention, there was 
no reason to believe that corrupt practices ex- 
tensively prevailed at the said Election to which 
the said Petition relates. 

Given under our hands this 15th day of June 
1880. 

C. E. Potiock. 
H. Hawxrss. 


To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of 
The House of Commons. 


CITY OF GLOUCESTER ELECTION. 


In the matter of the City of Gloucester Election 
Petition. 

We, Sir Charles Edward Pollock, knight, one 
of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, and 
Sir Henry Hawkins, knight, one of the Justices 
of the High Court of Justice, two of the Judges 
for the time being for the trial of Election Peti- 
tions in England, do hereby, in pursuance of 
Tho Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, and The 
Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices 
Act, 1880, certify that upon the 9th day of 
June instant (1880), we duly held a Court within 
the City of Gloucester for the trial of, and did 
try, the Election Petition for that City between 
Edmund Digby Worsley, James Franklin, and 
George Twyford, Petitioners; and Thomas 
Robinson and Charles James Monk, Respon- 
dents. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
We certify that at the conclusion of the said 
trial we determined that the said Thomas 
Robinson, one of the Members whose Return 
and Election ‘were complained of in ‘the said 
Petition, was not duly elected, and that his 
Election and Return were void, beeause he, by 
his Agent, one John Clement Morris, was guilty 
of bribery at and before the said Election, and 
that the said Charles James Monk, the other of 
the said Members whose Return and Election 
were complained of im the said Petition, was 
duly elected. and returned. 

And whereas charges were made in the said 
Petition of corrupt practices having been com- 
mitted ‘at the said Election to which the Petition 
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refers, we in’ further pursuance of the said Acts, 
as follows :— 

That upon the trials of the said Petition no 
corrupt practice was proved to have been com. 
mitted by or with the knowledge or consent. of 
any or either of the Candidates at the said Elec- 
tion. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we further report that the persons who were 
proved at the trial to have been guilty of cor- 
rupt practices, namely, of bribery at and before 
the said Election, are :— 

John Clement Morris, Joseph Stoddart, and 
Thomas Meadows. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we report that there is reason to believe that 
corrupt practices extensively prevailed at the 
Election to which the Petition relates. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we specially report the following matters which 
arose in the course of the trial, an account of 
which in our judgment ought to be submitted 
to the House of Commons. 

The Petition was presented against the said 
Thomas Robinson and Charles James Monk 
jointly, and charged them jointly and severally 
with bribery, treating, and intimidation and un- 
due influence, before, during, and after the said 
Election. 

In the particulars of the bribery alleged and 
charged against the Respondents, no less than 
80 cases of bribery were specifically mentioned. 

On the day before the trial, the Respondent 
Thomas Robinson, by a notice under his hand, 
signified his intention not to oppose the Petition. 

At the trial, the Respondent Thomas Robin- 
son did not appear either in person or by Counsel 
or otherwise to oppose the Petition. The Re- 
spondent Charles James Monk did appear by 
Counsel. The evidence of Joseph Stoddart and 
John Clement Morris (Shorthand Notes of 
which accompany our Report) was abundantly 
sufficient to satisfy us that bribery had been 
committed by John Clement Morris, an Agent 
of the said Thomas Robinson, that he had bribed 
Joseph Stoddart, Thomas Meadows, and a third 
man, whose name was unknown, to vote. 

Stoddart was the first Witness examined, and 
it will be seen that in his evidence he stated that 
he was asked by Morris to vote for Monk and 
Robinson. 

This Witness was allowed to leave the box 
unquestioned by Mr. Monk’s Counsel. It is 
due to Mr. Monk to say that Morris, who was 
afterwards called, denied that he had mentioned 
Mr. Monk’s name, but this was after Stoddart 
had left the box. 

No other evidence was offered with respect to 
any one of the other cases mentioned in the par- 
ticulars, and there was no attempt made to es- 
tablish any one of the charges made against Mr. 
Monk or his Agents. 

We have-no reason to suppose that in deliver- 
ing the particulars the Petitioners acted other- 
wise than under a belief that they would be in a 
condition to affect both the seats. 

Before the trial we believe that the charges 
of: personal bribery against Mr. Monk ‘were 
abandoned, but no application was made to with- 
draw the charges of corrupt practices through 
his alleged agents, and. his Sanuk appeared 
in Court as though those charges were to be per- 


sisted in. 
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No explanation was offered to us as to: the 
reasons why no attempt even :to prove those 
charges was made, notwithstanding they had 
never been withdrawn. 


And no observation was addressed to us by 
Mr. Monk’s Counsel, which indicated to our 
minds that he was surprized at the course 
adopted, and at the sudden abandonment of the 
Petition so far as it affected Mr. Monk. 


Moreover, after our judgment was given de- 
claring Mr. Monk to have been duly elected, 
Mr. Monk’s Counsel made no application for 
his costs, which we were prepared to award him 
had he asked for them, as we intimated to him; 
but he declined to make any application upon 
the subject. 

Under these circumstances we are not satis- 
fied that the abandonment of the case against 
Mr. Monk was not the result of an arrangement 
made with the view of withholding from us the 
evidence of the extensive corrupt practices 
which there is reason to bélieve had taken place 
at the Election. 

Given under our hands, this 15th day of 
June 1880. 

C. E. Pottocx. 
H. Hawkins. 

To the Right Honble. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

And the said Report, together with the said 
Certificates and Reports, were ordered to be en- 
tered in the Journals of this House. 


QUESTIONS. 
—odo— 


POOR LAW—OUT-DOOR RELIEF 
(IRELAND). 


Coronet COLTHURST, asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
called to the terms of the Local Govern- 
ment Board Circular of the 1st June 
1880, requiring, as a condition for the 
receipt of out-door relief by the able- 
bodied, that each person shall do eight 
hours labour; and, whether he will 
modify the above conditions and assimi- 
late them to those in force in England, 
by leaving it to’ the discretion of the 
guardians to require the labour test ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
seen the Circular referred to in. the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, and I 
must say that the Order now in foree 
is similar to one issued during the famine 
of 1846. Thehon. Member is. not al- 
together correct in thinking that there 
is no discretion in the hands of Boards 
of ‘Guardians, the words “so far as 
Se daereg qualifying the condition. 
[ fear the labour test is necessary, 


| {TuNE 16,1880} 





(Jreland) Act. 62 
LOWER THAMES VALLEY—MAIN 
SEWAGE. BOARD. 


Mrz. CUBITT asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he has arrived at any decision respect- 
ing the sewage scheme of the Lower 
Thames Valley Main Sewage Board; 
and, whether he will lay upon the Table 
the official Reports of the inspectors 
upon it ? 

Mr. DODSON: The Department has 
recently received the Report of the In- 
spector, which has been referred back 
to him for some further information. 
The matter will receive my attention as 
early as practicable; but the question 
is one of unusual importance and in- 
volving interests of great magnitude, 
and it cannot be disposed of without 
the most careful consideration. When 
a decision has been arrived at I will see 
whether the Report can be laid on the 
Table; but it is not usual to do so, as 
these Reports are intended for the 
guidance of the Board only. If the Re- 
port is laid on the Table, a similar 
course must be adopted with the Evi- 
dence, which extended over more than 
40 days. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT—EXAMINATIONS AND 
REWARDS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has observed the fact dis- 
closed in the published accounts of the 
Intermediate Education Board for Ire- 
land for the period from October 1878 
to. December 1879, that it has, cost 
£11,227 in expense of administration 
to distribute £11,987 in exhibitions, 
prizes, and fees, and that a balance of 
£9,987 of the income for the period has 
been left unused by the Board; and, 
whether steps will be taken to secure a 
better administration than that which 
applies but one-third of the income for 
the purposes contemplated by this Sta- 
tute, whilst another third is absorbed in 
the cost of administration, and the re- 
maining third is not employed at all? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I, have seen 
the accounts to which the hon: Member 
refers. I would remind him that the 
Intermediate Education Act has two ob- 
jects—namely, the carrying out of the 
system of public examinations and the 
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distribution of the rewards. One half 
the expense of administration is con- 
nected with the cost of examinations, 
an essential duty of the Board. Much 
of the other half of the expense of ad- 
ministration arises from expenses neces- 
sary in first starting the Act. As re- 
gards the fact that one-third of the in- 
come has not been employed within 
the time with which the Report deals, 
that also arises from the Act having only 
so recently come into operation ; but so 
great is the increase in the number of 
candidates that I fear this year the 
difficulty will be to bring the expenses 
within the income of the fund allocated. 


Ways and Means— 


BARONIAL SESSIONS (IRELAND)— 
PRESENTMENTS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that the extraor- 
dinary presentment session for the 
barony of Tireragh, county of Sligo, 
passed in March last 69 presentments, 
amounting to £2,683; that £1,004 of 
the outlay so proposed was approved of 
by the Board of Works; and that, 
nevertheless, last month the baronial 
session dissolved itself, having arranged 
for but one contract of £130, and having 
allowed all the other presentments to be- 
come void, including one in respect of a 
boundary wall to a road beside the river 
at Ballina, which road the Grand Jury 
have left in a condition that is danger- 
ous to the safety of life; whether the 
presentment session was bound to make 
arrangements for carrying out the pre- 
sentments approved of by the Board of 
Works; and, whether steps will be 
taken to have these presentments exe- 
cuted ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, at the 
baronial session referred to by the hon. 
Member 19 (not 69) presentments were 
made, amounting to £2,683, of which 
sum £1,004 was approved of. When 
notifying the approval to the secretary 
of the Grand Jury, the Board of Works 
directed that steps should be at once taken 
to have the works executed. I am not 
aware of the action by the baronial ses- 
sion which is stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber to have taken place; but I have 
directed immediate inquiry to be made, 
and if I find intervention desirable I 
willtake such steps as I may find neces- 
sary. 

Mr, W. E. Forster 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS’ RESI.- 
DENCE ACT. 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether steps will be taken to 
enable managers of National Schools to 
avail themselves of the National School 
Teachers’ Residence Act, passed in 1875 
and amended in 1879, by affording them 
facilities for borrowing money to erect 
residences in places where there are 
none ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have 
inquired into this subject, and find that 
considerable facilities already exist for 
managers of National Schools to borrow 
money to erect residences for teachers. 
The Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion are anxious that these facilities 
should be availed of; but ,they inform 
me they have no control in the matter 
over the managers, and though some 
managers find a difficulty in procuring 
free sites for their residences, the main 
cause of the difficulty arises from the 
non-action of the managers themselves. 
The Commissioners, in their last Report, 
sa Tee 

‘“* We have to express our regret and disap- 
pointment at the apathy exhibited by the ma- 
nagers of National Schools in not availing them- 
selves of the facilities afforded by this measure 
for providing suitable dwellings for teachers.” 


WAYS AND MEANS— THE RESOLU- 
TIONS—STOCKS OF DUTY-PAID 
WINES. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If it is the 
intention of the Government to follow 
the principle, adopted in the instance of 
wines in 1860, as well as with other 
articles of commerce at different periods, 
and allow to wholesale dealers a draw- 
back equivalent to the reduction now 
proposed, on any stocks of Duty paid 
wines they may have on hand at the time 
when the new scale of Duties comes into 
operation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to the 
Question of my hon. Friend what I have 
to say is this. It is true that in the case 
of wines of 1860, and in regard to other 
articles of commerce at different periods, 
allowance has been made to wholesale 
dealers on the occasion of reductions of 
duty; but it is true with very great 
limitations indeed. In fact, it may al- 
most be said that the system of drawback 
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or allowance on duty-paid stocks of ar- 
ticles imported from abroad has for a 
great length of time been practically ex- 
tinct. A certain, amount) of allowance 
was made in 1860 in regard to wines; 
but the reduction made on the duty of 
wines at that period was a large and 
heavy one, amounting to more than 60 
per cent where the duty was lowest, and 
to between 80 and 90 per cent where it 
was highest. I, therefore, am not pre- 
pared to give any pledge at the present 
time whether any reduction will be made. 
Any reduction that may be made will be 
in a very limited amount in proportion 
to a small percentage of the value of the 
article. All I can say is, that it would 
be well if those interested in the matter 
would be good enough to lay before me 
all they can in the way of precedent and 
argument for and against these allow- 
ances or drawbacks on articles of this 
kind, and I can assure them the infor- 
mation, will receive my, most. careful con- 
sideration. The matter will be open to 
discussion in this House when we come 
to deal with the Resolutions. 


POST OFFICE (MAIL CONTRACTS)—THE 
ORIENT AND THE PENINSULAR AND 
ORIENTAL COMPANIES. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Postmaster 
General, What has been the annual 
loss between the 31st March 1876 and 
the: 8lst of March 1879, under the 
Postal Contract of 1st August 1874, on 
carrying the India, China, and Australian 
Mails; what would be the estimated 
annual loss on that Contract were the 
postage reduced to the Postal Union rate 
of 24d., in compliance with the wishes of 
various public bodies and meetings in 
India; and, if his attention has been 
called to the fact that the Peninsular and 
Oriental Contract speed to Australia is 
103 to 11 knots, whereas the average 
speed of the steamers of the unsubsidised 
Orient Company is 14 to 15 knots, and 
that, although upwards of 1,000 miles 
are added to the distance traversed by 
the latter in consequence of their going 
out round the Cape, the average length 
of their passages in 1880 has heen only 
forty days, whereas that of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental vessels during the 
same period has been forty-eight days? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The annual, loss to 
the revenues of the United Kingdom on 
the contract for the mails toIndia, China, 
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and Australia was, in, 1876, £216,000 ; 
in 1877-8, £239,000; and the estimated 
loss on the year 1878-9 is £246,000, The 
estimate of the loss which would have 
been incurred if the postage had been 
reduced to half the amount would be 
about £28,000 in addition to the loss 
actually incurred. With regard to the 
other Question, it is correct to state 
that the contract speed of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company in carry- 
ing the mails to India, China, and 
Australia is about 11 knots an hour. 
I am by no means answerable for this 
contract, which was entered into before 
the present Government came into Office, 
and I voted against it. The average 
time taken by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steamers between 
London and Melbourne vid Brindisi in 
the transmission of mails is not, as my 
right hon. Friend says, 48 days, but the 
contract period is 39} days, and that 
time, I believe, has been in only one 
instance exceeded. It is true that the 
average rate of passage in the vessels of 
the unsubsidized Orient Company is con- 
siderably faster than that of the subsi- 
dized line of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. The average rate of speed 
of the former is between 14 and 15 knots 
an hour, and from information sent to 
the Post Office I believe the length of 
the passage from Plymouth to Adelaide, 
the first port at which they stop, is a few 
hours under 40 days. In one instance 
the passage was completed in 35 days, 
By the Peninsular and Oriental Line the 
mails from London to Adelaide are de- 
livered in 37 days on the average. 


BRITISH SUGER REFINERS—THE 
FRENCH DUTIES. 


Mr. MACLIVER. asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If thé French 
Government, in the course of the present 
negotiations for the reduction of the 
Wine. Duties, has agreed to meet the 
complaints of British sugar refiners ; 
and if the proposal now before the 
French House of Assembly for reducing 
(in October next) the fiscal Duty on 
sugar in France from 70 to 40 frances 
per 100 kilos, is the one which is to be 
substituted for the present system ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, formal ne- 
gotiations between the two Governments 
can hardly be said to have commenced. 
The proposal now before the French 
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House Assembly for reducing in October 
the fiscal duty on sugar in France was 
made by the French Government on its 
own responsibility, and without any pre- 
vious communication with us. We have 
to judge it upon its merits and see what 
becomes of it. There isno engagement 
bearing upon it in any way. The ma- 
terial object of the Question of my hon. 
Friend I suppose is to obtain an assur- 
ance that the subject will be borne in 
mind when negotiations come on between 
the British and French Governments, 
and that assurance I can freely give 
him. 





STIPENDARY MAGISTRATES 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. WARTON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government, in conse- 
quence of the defeat sustained by them 
on Friday night, to issue the Returns 
relating to Stipendary Magistrates in 
Ireland which they considered should 
not be issued, due regard being had 
to the interests of the public; if not, 
whether it is their intention to take im- 
mediate steps to ask the House to rescind 
the vote ? 

Mr. SEXTON, as the Mover of the 
Returns in question, asked whether it 
was not unprecedented to bring such a 
Question before the House ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I only saw 
this Question five minutes ago. Not 
having been addressed to me, it escaped 
my notice, and I have not had time to 
communicate with my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister. It is not the in- 
tention of the Government to ask the 
House to rescind the vote. It was one of 
those Returns that are put down think- 
ing they are unopposed, and it is usual 
to give Notice to the Department con- 
cerned that they will be pressed if they 
cannot be so given. I had told the hon. 
Gentleman two or three days before 
to be good enough to confer with me. 
Part of the Return I was willing to 

ive; another part was unnecessary. 

here is no real objection to the Return, 
except that it gives very great trouble 
to the Office. If I had thought the 
Return would have been seriously 
— on Saturday morning, I should 

ave remained here instead of going to 
bed. As it is now, I think it better to 
let the matter stand as it is, 


Mr. Gladstone 
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NAVY—CHATHAM DOCKYARD EXTEN- 
SION. 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment contained in the ‘“‘ Echo” of June 
11th, that— 

“On the completion of the works for the 
extension of the Chatham Dockyard, upon 
which about 1,500 convicts are employed, Chat- 
ham will cease to be a penal station, as the 
convicts will be removed to other places and the 
prison will be converted into a Naval barrack. 
The officers and men of the Naval Reserve will 
be transferred from Sheerness to Chatham ;’ 


and, whether such statement is correct ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It is true 
that the work on the extension of Chat- 
ham Dockyard will be nearly complete 
in about a year’s time, and there will 
then be no further employment for the 
convicts. It will then be for the con- 
sideration of the Home Office whether 
to maintain the convict prison there ; but 
I have heard of no proposal to convert 
the prison into a barrack for officers and 
seamen, in lieu. of the naval barracks at 
Sheerness, and there is no such in- 
tention. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS — LEGIS. 
LATION. 


Mr. DODDS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to introduce during the present Session 
of Parliament any measure for the con- 
solidation and amendment of the Laws 
relating to Municipal Corporations ? 

Sm WILLAM HARCOURT: I am 
afraid my answer must be that, in the 
present state of Public Business, I see 
no prospect of being able to introduce 
such a measure. 


ARMY— PROPOSED VOLUNTEER RE- 
VIEW IN HYDE PARK. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, inasmuch as 
Government have refused to sanction a 
Review of Volunteers in Hyde Park, 
because public order would be en- 
dangered, and the trees, flowers, and 
shrubberies injured by the crowd that 
would be assembled on such an occasion, 
and also on account of the interruption 
to street traffic, it is to be understood 
that for the future no Reviews of the 
regular troops, or militia, nor any 
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political demonstrations are to be held 
in Hyde Park; and, what was the 
amount of injury, in money value, done 
to the flowers and shrubberies on the 
occasion of the last Volunteer Hyde 
Park Review ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
noble Friend, I must remind him and 
the House that, as Secretary of State 
for War, I have nothing to do with the 
general regulations for the use of Hyde 
Park, and I am not aware that it is 
intended under the Statute to make any 
change in those regulations. So far as 
the use of the Park for Reviews is con- 
cerned, no general decision has been 
adopted by the War Department, but 
each case will stand on its own merits. 
The proposals for the great Volunteer 
Review were brought before us by a 
committee of officers, who stated that 
45,000 men would be assembled; and 
Her Majesty’s Government were of 
opinion that, considering the enormous 
crowds which would probably be col- 
lected to witness a Review on such a 
scale, it ought not to be held in Hyde 
Park. As to the second Question of my 
noble Friend, I can only say that I have 
not charge of the Park, and therefore 
it is not in my power to say what was 
the extent of the money value of the 
injury done on the occasion of the last 
Volunteer Review. 


Parliamentary 


THE CENSUS BILL. 


Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
When he hopes to be able to introduce 
a Bill for taking the Census in 1881? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, it was 
his intention to introduce the Bill as 
soon as the progress of the Business 
afforded a prospect of the House being 
able to practically deal with it. 


THE CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND 
(PATRONAGE, &c.) 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he can state 
to the House what offices in Ireland are 
in his patronage, and the statutes or 
other authority by virtue of which such 
patronage is vested in him; whether, 
in addition to such patronage (if any), 
there has, under the arrangements of 
the Irish department of the present Go- 
vernment, been also vested in him, in 
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whole or part, the patronage which by 
statute or the Queen’s Patent rightfully 
belongs to the Lord Lieutenant; and, 
whether, with a view of giving the 
House information on the subject, he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Copy of Her Majesty’s Letters Patent 
under the Great Seal, appointing Earl 
Cowper, K.G., Lord Lieutenant General 
and Governor General of Ireland; and 
also a Copy of the Warrant, Letter, or 
other Document whereby the Chief Se- 
cretary was appointed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, in order 
fully to answer the Question of the noble 
Lord, I should have to detain the House 
with a somewhat long speech; and I 
cannot but think the matters referred to 
would be more fitting for a Motion than 
a Question. If the noble Lord brings 
on a discussion about them I shall be 
ready to take part in it. I doubt there 
being much practical advantage in such 
discussion ; but that I must leave to the 
discretion of the noble Lord. Mean- 
time, if he will put in the form cf a 
Return the information he desires, I 
will tell him whether 1 am able to give 
it to him. Ido not know whether it is 
necessary for me to add that I know of 
nothing novel in the relations orartange- 
ments between my noble Friend the 
Lord Lieutenant and myself, either as 
regards patronage or anything else. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I beg to give Notice that I will call at- 
tention to this matter at an early oppor- 
tunity, and as soon as possible after the 
publication of the documents to which 
the right hon. Gentleman refers. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I shall wait 
for the noble Lord to move for those 
documents, and for him to say what 
documents he wishes laid on the Table. 


I did not issue any invitation to him to 


move for those Papers. - 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Then, does the right hon. Gentleman 
refuse to grant the documents ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: If the noble 
Lord will put that and other matters in 
the form of a Return, I will be happy to 
consider the question. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — CTIR- 
CULAR OF “THE LIBERAL CENTRAL 
OFFICE.”’ 

Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of 

State for the Home Department, Whe- 
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ther he has now further considered the 
Circular of the ‘‘ Liberal Central Office ” 
and Mr. Justice Lush’s opinion that— 

“Tt suggested to the partisans (of the Liberal 
Party) throughout the Country how they might 
violate the Law with comparative impunity and 
yet secure a safe majority ;”’ 
whether he has succeeded in discover- 
ing the persons who issued a Circular 
calculated and intended, in the learned 
Judge’s opinion, to incite to a breach of 
the Law; and, whether, in view of the 
extent of the alleged incitement to 
break the Law, and the relations of the 
authors of the Circular to Her Majesty’s 
Government, he intends to submit the 
case to the consideration of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: When 
the Act for the establishment ofa Public 
Prosecutor was passed last Session, my 
Predecessor in Office pointed out—I 
think with great wisdom—the advantage 
of placing the responsibility for prosecu- 
tions undertaken by the Sate in the 
hands of ‘‘a permanent officer, who 
would be absolutely free from all poli- 
tical bias in his work.’’ It will be ob- 
vious to the House that this considera- 
tion applies with peculiar force to deal- 
ing with cases arising out of election 
matters. The Act of last Session, and 
the regulations made under it for the 
creation of a Public Prosecutor, define 
his duty to be— 

‘The taking action in such class of cases as 
have hitherto been conducted by the Solicitor to 
the Treasury by order of the Secretary of State, 
and in other cases for the proper conducting of 
which, in his opinion, the ordinary mode of 
prosecution is insufficient.” 

It seems to me that there is a great ad- 
vantage in having in the Public Prose- 
cutor an independent authority, to de- 
termine upon his own judgment on the 
action to be taken. First, generally, 
because it is not convenient that the 
Home Office, which has ultimately to 
revise sentences, should be the insti- 
gator of prosecutions ; and, secondly, be- 
cause it is desirable that the Executive 
Government of the day should be disso- 
ciated from judicial proceedings which 
may be supposed to involve political and 
Party questions. I have, therefore, be- 
fore this case declined to interfere in all 
cases where I have been asked to insti- 
tute prosecutions relating to bribery or 
other election matters. The proper 
course now is, when any person thinks 


Mr. Gorst 
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that in any such case there is ground 
for criminal proceedings, and that the 
ordinary mode of prosecution is insuffi- 
cient, he should bring the matter under 
the immediate cognizance of the Public 
Prosecutor, who will take such action 
upon it as, in his unfettered judgment, 
he deems fit and expedient. 

Mr. GORST: In consequence of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman not 
having answered my second Question, I 
I shall on Thursday ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, Whether, 
upon the Committee responsible for the 
issue of the Liberal Circular alluded to 
by Mr. Justice Lush, the names appear 
of the following Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government :—Sir Wil- 
liam Vernon Harcourt, Lord Kensington, 
the Right Hon. W. P. Adam, Sir Henry 
James, and the Marquess of Harting- 
ton? 


NAVY—H.M.S. ‘‘ ATALANTA” AND 
“TRIS.” 


Mr. BENTINOK asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Up to what date a copy 
of the log of H.M.S. ‘“ Atalanta” has 
been lodged at the Admiralty; if his 
attention has been called to the con- 
flicting statements respecting H.M.S. 
‘Tris’? in the ‘‘ St. James’s Gazette” 
of the 9th, and the ‘‘ Standard” of the 
10th instant, the former stating that— 

“ Owing to the severe tests to which the en- 
gines were subjected, the engines broke down. 
The ship was put under sail, but she had not 
proceeded far when the topmasts were carried 
away, leaving her in an almost disabled condi- 
tion ;”’ 


whilst the ‘‘ Standard” reports that— 

“Her engines worked satisfactorily, and that 
she will make a trial of her speed on the mea- 
sured mile in Stokes Bay, and shortly proceed to 
the Mediterranean ;”’ 
and, whether he will give the particu- 
lars of the trial trips of the ‘‘Iris”’ re- 
ferred to by those journals? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, the log of the Atalanta had been 
received at the Admiralty up to January 
21. As to the trial trip of the Jris, the 
official report was to the effect that the 
engines worked very satisfactorily. The 
vessel was tried at the measured mile on 
Saturday; she realized a speed of 18 
knots, and her engines worked up to 
350-horse power beyond the contract 
power. In the course of her trial trip 
the foremast was sprung; it would be 
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replaced by a light steel mast. Other- 
wise, the vessel was ready to proceed to 
the Mediterranean. 


Spain— Commercial 


HARES AND RABBITS BILL—THE 
VALUATION ACT. 


Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 


partment, Whether, in the event of the | J 


Haresand Rabbits Bill becoming Law and 
so depriving the landlord of the exclusive 
right of sporting, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to modify 
or repeal the sixth section of the Act of 
Victoria, 37 and 38, entitled— 

‘* An Act to amend the Law respecting the 
liability and valuation of certain Property for 
the purposes of Rates,”’ 
whereby the landlord pays the whole of 
the rate to the poor in respect of such 
sporting rights ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: As 
far as I understand the matter, it will 
certainly not be right to repeal or mo- 
dify this Statute. The hon. Member 
and myself read the Act in totally dif- 
ferent ways. In the 6th clause of 
the Statute the law assumes that 
the whole of the game belongs to the 
tenant, and the consequence is that the 
tenant is rated in respect to the game ; 
but he may recover that rate from the 
landlord if the latter reserves the game. 
If the Hares and Rabbits Bill passes 
into law and the tenant claims a portion 
of the game, of course he will not be 
able to recover from the landlord in re- 
spect of such portion. Therefore, the law 
will remain exactly as it isnow. In a 
sub-section of Clause 6 it is provided 
that where the right of sporting is 
severed from the occupation of the land, 
either the owner or the lessee may be 
rated as the occupier thereof. There- 
fore, the landlord will be rated only in 
respect of that portion of sporting rights 
which he enjoys. These being the cir- 
cumstances of the case, I think no modi- 
fication of the Statute cited will be re- 
quired; but, of course, if it be found 
that any alteration is wanted, the atten- 
tion of the Government will be turned 
to it. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 24— 
EUROPEAN CONFERENCE. 

Mr. A. BALFOUR asked the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

Whether it betrue, as is commonly re- 
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ported, that a Conference of the Repre- 
sentatives of the European Powers is 
about to meet at Berlin; and, if so, 
whether he can tell the House with what 
matters it is proposed that the Confer- 
ence should deal; and, whether the Go- 
vernment intend to lay upon the Table 
of the House Papers relating to this sub- 
ject ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government, in common with 
the other Powers whose mediation is 
contemplated in the 24th Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin, have received an in- 
vitation from the German Government 
to take part in a Conference which is to 
meet at Berlin to-morrow in order to 
consider the question of the Greek Fron- 
tier, and Her Majesty’s Government 
have accepted this invitation. They 
will be represented by Lord Odo Russell, 
who will be assisted by Sir Lintorn 
Simmons. Papers on the subject will 
be laid before Parliament very shortly. 


SPAIN—COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in the event of a reduction in 
the Duty upon Spanish Wines, it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to insist that Spain shall withdraw her 
differential Duties in such manner that 
British and Irish vessels may be placed 
on the same footing as Spanish ships, 
and may be enabled to land manufac- 
tured goods in Spanish ports without 
being met by a system of taxation which 
is practically prohibitory? The hon. 
Member also asked, Whether, in the 
event of a reduction in the Duty upon 
French Wines, itis the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to insist that 
France shall make a corresponding re- 
duction in the Duties which are at pre- 
sent levied upon British and Irish manu- 
factures ; orif it is intended that France 
shall continue to tax largely the whole 
of our manufactures, while we aro to 
admit all hers (except wines) absolutely 
Duty free ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
matters to which the hon. Member al- 
ludes will be carefully considered in the 
course of the commercial negotiations 
which Her Majesty’s Government hope 
they may shortly be able to commence 
with Spain. Her Majesty’s Government 
trust that the result of these negotiations 
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will be to effect a substantial improve- 
ment in the commercial relations of the 
two countries; but it must be obvious 
to the hon. Member that it would be 
quite impossible to make any announce- 
ment at present with regard to the par- 
ticular points on which Her Majesty’s 
Government will insist, or the particular 
objects which they have in view. The 
answer which I have already given with 
regard to the Spanish negotiations will 
apply equally to the ‘hon. Member’s 
Question about France. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The han. 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) 
asked me late last evening what course 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
take with regard to the Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) Bill proposed by the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr, O’Connor 
Power). I promised to answer the 
Question next Thursday, but it may be 
to the convenience of the House that I 
should at once state that we cannot as- 
sent to its second reading; but that, in 
consequence of the distress prevailing in 
some parts of Ireland, we shall think it 
right to ask Parliament to enlarge for a 
time—that is, until the end of the year 
1881—the discretionary power of the 
County Court Judge, so that he may, 
under certain- circumstances, give com- 
pensation to tenants in certain districts 
who are ejected for non-payment of rent. 
For that purpose I shall propose a new 
clause in the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Bill now before the House. I shall put 
this clause on the Table to-night, to- 
gether with a Schedule of the districts 
to which it will apply. I may add that 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
wishes me to take this opportunity of 
stating that he will forthwith advise 
Her Majesty to appoint a small Royal 
Commission to inquire into the working 
of the Irish Land Act of 1870. 

Lorp ELCHO: in consequence of the 
statement made by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, I wish to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), 
as a Member of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, Whether it is or is not 
the case that, at the close of the present 
week, the Members of the Commission 
intend to proceed to Dublin, for the pur- 
pose of making inquiries in regard to 
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the state of the Land Question in Ire- 
land, and whether the matter to which 
the Chief Secretary has alluded does not 
form part of the subject which the Com- 
mission has to investigate? [*‘ Order, 
order !’’] 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that as the noble 
Lord had not given him Notice of the 
Question, he was not prepared to give to 
it a definite answer. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out, that it 
was irregular to put/ Questions to Mem- 
bers, not being Ministers of the Crown, 
in relation to Business which was not 
before the House. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether, on the day set apart for the 
debate on the second reading of my Bill, 
he will be able to state the objections 
which the Government entertain to that 
measure ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Certainly. 

Lorp ELCHO: I thought I was in 
Order just now, and I apologise for my 
interposition. I desire to give Notice 
that, on Thursday, [ will ask the Prime 
Minister the Question which I put to the 
hon. Member fur the Tower Hamlets. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


In reply to fir Starrorp Norrncore, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said: The Relief 
of Distress (Ireland) Bill will be the 
first Order of the Day on Thursday, and 
the clause of my right hon. Friend will 
be in the hands of hon. Members to- 
morrow. I wish to say a word with re- 
ference to a Question put to me by my 
right hon. Friend the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the subject of the 
Malt Duties. He made an inquiry about 
the computation of the drawback on 
stocks of malt on hand on the 30th of 
September next, and I mentioned the 
computations which had been made, and 
the grounds of those computations. But 
these were, of:course, made under a dis- 
advantage, inasmuch as they could not 
be conveniently founded upon positive 
and direct inquiry of competent persons 
in the trade before the production of the 
proposals of the Government. As we 
now stand we are in a position to com- 
municate with the trade with greater 
freedom, and I have thought it better 
we should endeavour to check and verify 
those computations by new inquiries. [I 
shall not be able to produce the figures 
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probably till shortly before we proceed 
to discussion on the Bill, and we shall 
reserve in the Bill power to make de- 
tailed arrangements for the levy of the 
duty, and to fix the time after which the 
brewers will be called on to pay the new 
tax on beer. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
when the Employers’ Liability Bill would 
be proceeded with ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was afraid 
there was no probability of his being 
able to fix an early day for the discussion 
of the measure. Due ~— would, 
however, be given before it was pro- 
ceeded with. 

Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON wished 
to know when the Hares and Rabbits 
Bill would be takén ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No day is fixed 
at present; probably at the beginning 
of next week. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES—APPOINT-. 
MENT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. R. POWER asked the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster, When 
he intended to move the re-appointment 
of the Select Committee on Co-operative 
Stores ? 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL, in reply, 
said, that as soon as the slight complica- 
tions which had arisen had been settled, 
one way or another, he should do his 
best to get the Committee re-appointed. 


MOTIONS. 
— oo 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACT, 
1868—NEW WRITS.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorvp RICHARD GROSVENOR 
moved— 

‘*That where any Election has been declared 
void, under the Parliamentary Elections Act of 
1868, and the Judges have reported that any 
person has been guilty of bribery and corrupt 
practices, no Motion for the issuing of a New 
Writ shall be made withont two days’ previous 
Notice being given in the Votes, such Notice to 
be appointed for consideration before the Orders 
of the Day and Notices of Motion.”’ 


Mr. J. R. YORKE said, the subject 
to which the Motion related was one of 
considerable interest. He recollected 
that it was his duty in 1866 to sit as a 
Member of a Committee of that House 
on an Inquiry which involved the con- 
duct of the constituency of Galway, when 
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it was unanimously reported that cor- 
rupt practices had prevailed at the pre- 
vious election for that borough. He 
waited a few days in expectation that a 
Motion would be made to the effect that 
a Commission should be issued to in- 
quire into the existence of such prac- 
tices, and he had then been informed by 
the Chairman of the Committee, and by 
Sir George Grey, who was at the time 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, that-they did not intend to 
take any step of that kind. In spite of 
the Report of the Committee, no Member 
thought it his duty to take action; the 
Report was a nullity, and the consti- 
tuency went on its way rejoicing to dis- 
tinguish itself afterwards more than 
once in‘a similar manner. Since that 
time the law against candidates had 
been made more stringent. The risks 
to which a candidate was exposed were 
enough to make him shrink from seek- 
ing election. He found an agent chosen 
for him, and all the machinery-of cor- 
ruption fortified by ancient pustom, 
against which it was impossible for him 
to contend. If the law was to be strin- 
gently enforced against anyone, it ought 
not to be against the unfortunate can- 
didate, but rather against those who 
maintained these customs If a candi- 
date was guilty of personal bribery, he 
was liable to be indicted for misdemean- 
our and to be punished by imprison- 
ment; he was disqualified f6r voting at 
any Parliamentary or municipal elec- 
tion; he was debarred from holding 
any municipal or judicial office; and he 
was to be removed from the Commission 
of the Peace. In the case of Launces- 
ton, a Member had just been unseated 
for having, in a moment of impatience 
at the complaints made to him about 
the ravages of rabbits, practically said— 
‘Oh, bother the rabbits. Do what you 
like with them.’”” The Judges held that 
the law held a candidate responsible 
for illegal acts which he had directly 
forbidden. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was travelling far beyond the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. J. Ry YORKE said, he was en- 
deavouring to show the hardship with 
which the law pressed upon the candi- 
date as compared with the constituency. 
Liberal Members were now falling, and 
the House would soon have before it the 
question of the issue of Writs; and it was 
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better that they should determine be- 
forehand the principles by which they 
were to be guided. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) rose to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was travelling beyond the scope 
of the Resolution, which was strictly 
limited to the time which should elapse 
before the House ordered the issue of a 
New Writ. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he should 
not pursue the subject, but would con- 
clude with a Motion that instead of the 
words ‘‘two days” they should insert 
the words ‘‘ one fortnight.” 


European 


Amendment proposed, in line 4, to 
leave out the word ‘‘two”’ and insert the 
word ‘‘fourteen,””—(IMr. J. R. Yorke, )\— 
instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Motion 
was not that the Writ should issue after 
two days’ Notice, but that it should not 
issue until after two days’ Notice. The 
object was simply to allow of sufficient 
time for Members to consider whether 
any case was one in which further delay 
ought to be asked for. The Resolution 
did not apply to cases in which it had 
been reported that corrupt practices had 
extensively prevailed, as these cases 
were distinctly provided for by the Act. 
If in other cases there was no reason for 
further delay, it would be unjust to the 
constituencies that such delay should 
occur, and two days were enough to 
enable Members to consider whether it 
was necessary to inflict a penalty on the 
whole constituency. It appeared from 
Sir Erskine May’s work on Zhe Law 
and Practice of Parliament, that at one 
period, in 1853 and 1854, it was ordered 
that no such Motion should be made 
without seven days’ previous Notice in 
the Votes. The House appeared to have 
thought, however, that this was rather 
hard on a constituency unless a more 
positive presumption of mischief pre- 
vailed ; for in succeeding Sessions until 
1860, and again in 1866, 1874, and 
1875, it was ordered that no such Mo- 
tion should be made without two days’ 
previous Notice being given. He did 
not think it mattered much whether it 
was a question of two or three days; 
but he believed he was supported by the 
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experience of the House when he said 
that 14 days was too longa time, con- 
sidering that, in the great majority of 
cases, there would be no ground what- 
ever for preventing the issue of the 
Writ. Therefore, he must oppose the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put. 


Ordered, That where any Election has been 
declared void, under the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions Act of 1868, and the Judges have reported 
that any person has been guilty of bribery and 
corrupt practices, no Motion for the issuing of 
a New Writ shall be made without two days’ 
previous Notice being given in the Votes, such 
Notice to be appointed for consideration before 
the Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. RICHARD, in rising to move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to instruct Her Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to enter into communi- 
cation with other Powers, with a view to bring 
about a mutual and simultaneous reduction of 
European Armaments ; ”’ 
said: I must cast myself on the kind 
indulgence of the House while I attempt 
to bring under its attention a subject 
which all will admit to be one of great 
importance, and which—as no one feels 
more deeply than I do—is also one of 
great difficulty. But while I am op- 
pressed with a sense of the onerous 
nature of the task I have undertaken, 
there is some satisfaction in the thought 
that I am free at least from one kind of 
embarrassment which sometimes attends 
discussions in this House, because the 
question with which I have to deal is 
one that stands quite apart from all con- 
siderations of Party. It is not a ques- 
tion of Party; it is a question of hu- 
manity; and certainly nothing shall fall 
from my lips that will be calculated to 
provoke the spirit of Party. I recall with 
pleasure at this moment, that when I 
brought forward a Motion on Interna- 
tional Arbitration in this House, in 1873, 
a considerable number of Gentlemen on 
the Conservative side did me the honour 
to vote in favour of my proposal, and 
there is no Party reason whatever why 
they should not support the Resolution 
which I am now about to submit to the 
House. There is one-other preliminary 
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remark which I wish to make. I am 
very anxious that this Motion should be 
judged on its own merits, apart from 
any reference to the supposed opinions 
of the Proposer, or of any class of per- 
sons who are thought to take a special 
interest in it. I believe I lie under the 
suspicion of belonging to what is called 
‘the Peace-at-any-price Party.” What 
that means, I confess I do not know, 
except that it is one of those vague 
terms of reproach with which it is found 
convenient to smite a political adversary 
when nothing more precise and pertinent 
is available for the purpose. Whatever 
may be my views on certain abstract 
questions, I hope I have the courage of 
my convictions, and that I shall be pre- 
pared to avow and defend them with 
such ability as I possess on all fitting 
occasions. But, on the present occasion, 
extreme views of that kind are not 
brought in question at all. I promise 
the House that I shall not proclaim any 
dangerously pacificviews, and that I shall 
not ask the House to assent to anything 
which the most devout believer in the 
right of war may not consistently sup- 
port. There is one point I presume on 
which we are all agreed—namely, that 
the present armed condition of Europe, 
the rampant militaryism which pervades 
and overshadows the nations has grown 
to such enormous dimensions that it is 
scarcely possible to use exaggerated lan- 
guage with respect to it. We all feel 
that this state of things is an affront 
to reason, a scandal to civilization, a 
scourge upon humanity, and, above all, 
that it is a reproach to that holy religion 
which the nations of Christendom profess 
to accept and reverence. It seems to 
me most humiliating when we consider 
the fact that all the nations of Europe, 
with one exception, have been for more 
than 1,000 years professedly subject to 
the influences of Christian civilization, 
to the power of that religion which 
is pre-eminently the religion of peace, 
and yet at this moment by far the larger 
proportion of the resources of all these 
nations is devoted to the construction of 
weapons of destruction, and to the 
training and disciplining of millions of 
men to the adroit use of those weapons 
for the purpose of mutual slaughter and 
devastation. There is a celebrated cate- 
chism, which, I believe, is still much in 
use in Scotland ; the first question in it 
is—‘ What is the chief end of man?” 
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I have sometimes thought that if any 
celestial visitor were to come to our 
world, and were to cast his eye on the 
state of things which now actually exists 
in Europe, his answer to that question 
would be, that the chief end of man must 
be to fight and to prepare for fighting. 
It is not easy to say when this insane 
system of rivalry in armaments during 
peace came into voguein Europe. Mon- 
tesquieu spoke of it 130 years ago as 
“a new disease” which was spreading 
through Europe— 

“For as soon,” he says, ‘‘as one State aug- 
ments its troops, the others forthwith augment 
theirs, so that they gain nothing by it but a 
common ruin.’’ 

Things were not always so. Vattel tells 
us that, in the 17th century, when a war 
was concluded— 

“They seldom failed to stipulate in Treaties 
of Peace that both parties should disband their 
troops; and why,”’ he asked, “is not this salu- 
tary custom continued ?”’ 


So far is that from being the case now, 
that every fresh peace, as itis called— 
though it may be more fitly termed an 
armed truce—instead of affording relief 
to the nations by the diminution of their 
burdens, becomes a starting-point for 
new and enormous augmentations of 
their military forces. Béranger, the cele- 
brated French lyrist, in describing the 
cost of war, says— 
* L’ogre a diné, payez la carte;”’ 

and Bastiat, the distinguished writer on 
Political Economy, thereupon remarks 
that the ogre now costs as much for his 
digestion as for his meals. One thing 
is certain—that the Russian War, among 
the many other evils which we owe to 
it, gave an immense impulse to this pro- 
cess. The right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), in a very “able work 
which he published about 17 years ago, 
entitled Twenty Years of Financial Policy, 
remarks pointedly on this effect of the 
Russian War. He said he was not 
going to inquire whether that war was 
worth what it cost to mankind at large, 
or to England in particular— 

‘‘ But,” he adds, “‘ there can be no doubt that 
among its results have been these two—that it 
stirred up in Europe a spirit of restlessness, and 
set all the world to seek for the means of im- 
proving the instruments of attack and defence : 
and to add enormously and without stint or 
measure to the most unprofitable and unsatis- 
factory of all possible forms of expenditure.” 
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After every succeeding war the same race 
of mutual folly and ruin has been re- 
newed with increasing celerity,so that the 
armed forces of Europe have been grow- 
ing with so much rapidity as to be almost 
incredible. An article in the last volume 
yet published of the new edition of Zhe 
Encyclopedia Britannica, under the word 
‘¢ Europe,”’ contains certain statements, 
founded on elaborate statistical calcula- 
tions, which go to show that between 
the years 1859 and 1874—that is, in the 
_ course of 15 years—there have been; 
added to the armed forces of Europe 
nearly 2,000,000 men. Itis not easy 
to give with accuracy the statistics of 
European armaments, because they 
are continually changing, and always 
changing, I may add, in the direction 
of increase. Lord Derby stated not 
long. ago his belief that there were 
10,000,000 men trained to arms in all 
ways in Europe, and Zhe Times news- 
paper, at the same time, or shortly 
afterwards, spoke of 12,000,000 men. 
Of course, under this estimate all the 
Reserves are taken into account—the 
Militia, the Volunteers, the Landwehr, 
the Landsturm, the territorial army of 
France, and so ou. But I believe it will 
be no exaggeration to say that at any 
one moment you may find 4,000,000 
men under arms in Europe. This, of 
course, must entail an enormous cost 
on the various countries. I have seen 
many calculations of the amount, and 
one, by a French gentleman of great 
reputation, which makes the total esti- 
mated cost as much as £500,000,000 
a-year. Now, there are three items into 
which that sum may be divided; first, 
the money actually extracted from the 
pockets of the people by the Naval and 
Military Budgets, which may be put down 
at £160,000,000 a-year; but thatis the 
smallest part of the matter, and a far 
more importaht item is the loss to society 
by the withdrawal of so many millions 
of able-bodied men from industrial 
pursuits. We must remember, of course, 
that, though it is not his own fault, a 
soldier merely consumes, and is in no 
way a producer. I have mentioned two 
items of the monstrous amount, and now 
have to add to them the interest of the 
prodigious sums laid out on instruments 
and munitions of war of all sorts, ships 
of war, fortifications, arms, ammunition, 
accoutrements, and so on ; and which, it 
must be borne in mind, are absolutely 
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unproductive. I ask the House to con- 
sider what might be done if only half of 
this great sum could be economized, if 
only part of the broad stream of wealth 
that is yearly carried down the bottom- 
less abyss of military expenditure could 
be directed to irrigate and fructify the 
waste places of humanity; how much 
might be done to relieve the misery, to 
elevate the character of the people, to 
provide better dwellings for the poor, to 
furnish them with productive occupa- 
tion, to spread the blessings of education 
among the ignorant and degraded, and 
generally to improve the material and 
moral condition of the great masses, 
whom God, Icontend, hasgiven in charge 
to the civilized and Christian Govern- 
ments of Europe. Unhappily, also, the 
expenditure on these armaments is grow- 
ing with appalling rapidity. In The 
Times newspaper, about the beginning 
of the year, there was a remarkable 
article, founded on a calculation by a 
German statistician, which showed that 
the annual public expenditure of Europe 
has risen in 14 years, between 1865 and 
1879, from £398,000,000 to £585,000,000. 
For Russia and Germany, expenditure 
has more than doubled itself in that 
period. But, large as these amounts 
are, they do not satisfy the demands of 
the Governments, and, in addition, the 
future is mortgaged to supply the needs 
of the present. National Debts have 
grown, in the same period, from 
£2,626,000,000 to £4,324,000,000, the 
cause being war and warlike armaments. 
In the year 1865, Germany spent 
£10,000,000 on her Army and Navy; 
now she spends £21,000,000. At the 
former date Russia spent £22,000,000, 
and now spends £36,000,000; and a 
similar increase is noticeable in the case 
of the other European Powers. Re- 
marking on these astounding figures, 
The Economist says— 

‘The total increase of expenditure caused by 
wars and the apprehension of wars has, if we 
take the average interest at 4 per cent, been 
£131,000,000 a-year, or considerably more than 
the taxation of either of the two richest coun- 
tries in Europe, England and France. The 
amount at 4 per cent represents a capital of 
£3,200,000,000, which, as long as that expendi- 
ture continues, and much of it is perpetual, is 
lost to the industrial work of Europe, and, con- 
sequently, to the progress of civilization and to 
the material well-being of the people.” 
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This expenditure is still going on, and, 
on the principle which seems to be ac- 
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cepted by European statesmen—that 
civilized nations can exist, side by side, 
in no other attitude than that of armed 
and mutual menace, it seems likely that 
it must continue. If it be true that all 
European nations are only organized 
gangs of robbers, constantly watching 
for opportunities to attack and plunder 
each other, it is evident that when one 
of them adds to its means of offence, 
the others must follow its example, and 
there can be no limit to the process, so 
far asI can see, until all the men and 
all the means of all‘the nations are 
absorbed in their military preparations. 
And we really seem as though we were 
approximating this consummation. Al- 
ready in most countries by far the 
largest portion of their revenues are 
swallowed up in warlike expenditure, 
in paying for the interest of debts con- 
tracted by past wars, and in making 
preparations for future wars. And in 
some of the largest States of Europe— 
in France, in Germany, and, I believe, 
now in Russia—all able-bodied men, 
with inconsiderable exceptions, are liable 
to military service. There are only two 
classes of the population exempt from it 
—namely, the women and the clergy. 
And who can tell whether, in the mad 
rivalry still going on, the time may 
not come when the Governments will lay 
their hands on the daughters and pastors 
of the people? So that, instead of the 
‘sweet girl-graduates,” of which the 
Poet Laureate speaks, we may have 
fierce girl-captains and colonels. In 
Italy, and, I believe, in Germany, 
already some classes of the clergy 
are subject to military service. This 
is, no doubt, deplorable enough, so long 
at least as ministers of religion act 
consistently as servants of the Prince of 
Peace. But when the clergy, of what- 
ever church or sect, are prompt to “‘ beat 
the drum ecclesiastic,’? and to use the 
pulpit as an instrument to inflame war- 
like passion, it is difficult to see why 
they should be exempt from sharing the 
hardships and sufferings into which they 
help by their exhortations to plunge 
others. Now, what is the practical re- 
sult? Do nations after all enjoy rest 
and quiet and a sense of security? That 
is the pretext constantly alleged in de- 
fence of these armaments. There is a 
musty old Latin proverb which is quoted 
usque ad nauseam. It is this—Si vis 
pacem, para bellum. This is flung at us 
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in atone so peremptory and off-hand, as 
though it afforded ‘‘ confirmation strong 
as proof of Holy Writ.” in justification 
of large armies. Indeed, I am not sure 
whether there are not some people who 
think that it is a versé from the Bible. 
But a more absurd axiom, one more at 
variance with common sense, and the 
common experience of mankind, has 
never been propounded. They fill all 
Europe with warlike materials; they 
train millions of men to the use of arms; 
they inspire them with warlike passions 
by appeals to patriotism and love of 
military glory; they nourish in their 
hearts—as they are bound to do asa 
justification of their own existence— 
feelings of jealousy and suspicion to- 
wards their neighbours, until they 
‘‘stand like greyhounds in the slips 
straining upon the start,” and then they 
tell us that all this is done as a security 
for peace. Let them bring their axiom 
to the test of experience and historical 
fact. Never since the world began have 
there been such enormous preparations 
for war as there have been in Europe 
during the last 25 years. But have these 
preparations for war preserved peace ? 
So far otherwise, that during that period 
there have been six desolating and 
sanguinary wars in Europe, in the course 
of which it is estimated that 2,000,000 


of human lives have been sacrificed,. 


and £3,000,000,000. I contend, on the 
contrary, that these great armaments, so 
far from being preservatives of peace, 
are provocatives of war. The existence 
of such hugh masses of armed men 
ready to be launched forth at any 
moment at the pleasure of some ambi- 
tious Monarch or unscrupulous Minister 
—for the people have no voice in the 
making of wars—are a perpetual peril 
to the peace of nations. I think, there- 
fore, one of our own poets has given 
wise and sound counsel, when he said— 
‘Nations would do well 
To extort their truncheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischief, and who spuil, 
Because men suffer it, their toy, the world.’’ 


What is the true effect of this state of 
things? One result is that the finances 
of many, I might say of most, the 
great States of Europe are in a chronic 
condition of embarrassment or deficit. 
Look at Austria. Mr. Martin, in his 
Statesman’s Manual, states that in eight 
years — between 1870 and 1877— 
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her accumulated deficit amounted to 
£33,000,000. In France the same thing 
was going on even before the tremendous 
catastrophe of the war with Germany. 
From 1848 to 1869 her accumulated de- 
ficits amounted to £100,000,000. It is 
difficult to know what is the financial 
condition of Russia, as no authentic 
statements are published. But we may 
be very certain that her finances are in, 
at least, quite as unsatisfactory a condi- 
tion as that of any European nation, 
and we know that her Debt has in- 
creased from £208,000,000 in 1865 to 
£600,000,000 in 1879. And_ even 
Germany, in spite of the enormous in- 
demnity she received from France, and 
with no Debt to speak of, has found 
her expenditure constantly on the in- 
crease, while her revenue has been 
as steadily diminishing. In 1873 her 
expenditure, as stated in the Imperial 
Budget, was 340,000,000 of marks, and 
in 1878 it was 540,000,000 of marks; 
or, an increase in the course of five years, 
of 200,000,000 of marks, or £16,000,000. 
In consequence, Prince Bismarck has 
been compelled to impose heavy protec- 
tive duties, which have very seriously 
interfered with and damaged the com- 
merce of his own and other countries. 
Lord Salisbury, speaking at the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, called 
attention to the heavy protective duties 
imposed on British goods by some of 
the Continental Governments, and said— 
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“ The real cause of this increase of protective 
duties is the establishment of those gigantic 
military forces which are increasing every year 
in every one of the larger countries of this hemis- 
phere, which constitute a permanent drain on 
the forces of industry, a permanent danger to 
the interests of commerce, and which impose 
upon the Governments which feel themselves 
bound—and if one Government does it all Go- 
vernments have to do it—in order to maintain 
these forces, the necessity of finding money in 
some way that shall not too heavily gall the in- 
terests and susceptibilities of their people. In- 
direct taxation, it is well known, is more readily 
paid than direct taxation, because its amount is 
not so easily recognized ; and it is the necessity 
of finding the sustenance of those vast arma- 
ments that forces Governments to have recourse 
to indirect taxation, and they naturally avail 
themselves of the political support which is to 
be obtained from those trades that wish for pro- 
tection in order to carry their policy into 
effect.” 


Look, again, at Italy, that young 
nationality to which the sympathy of 
all is drawn so strongly. That country 
is staggering under the weight of a 
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crushing taxation in order to maintain 
vast and useless armaments. The annual 
deficits of Italy since 1860 have been 
so large, varying from £1,743,000 to 
£24,680,000, that the public debt, which 
in 1860 stood at £97,480,000, had in- 
creased to £400,000,000 in 1876. Well, 
what is the effect upon the condition of 
the people? The effect is, that in all the 
countries of Europe there are multitudes 
of people—thousands, tens of thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands—sunk in 
poverty, misery, and ignorance. In the 
language of one of our own poets— 
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“The racked inhabitants repine, complain, 
Taxed till the brow of labour sweats in vain ; 
War lays a burden on the reeling State, 
And peace does nothing to relieve the weight. 
Successive loads successive toils impose, 

And sighing millions prophesy the close.’’ 


During last winter, I collected a series 
of extracts from our own and other 
journals describing the bitter and wide- 
spread distress that existed in various 
parts of Europe. We were told that in 
Upper Silesia out of a population of 
298,000 no fewer than 150,000 ‘‘ were 
next door to starvation.” In Hungary, 
destructive floods had swept away whole 
villages, and some of the unfortunate 
inhabitants were found frozen to death 
in the woods where they had sought 
shelter. From Cettigne telegrams re- 
ported that a sixth part of the population 
were nearly dying of famine. Miss Irby 
wrote that in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and in the recently-occupied portions of 
Novi-Bazar, people were dying of want, 
cold, and hunger. Sir Henry Layard 
wrote to Lord Salisbury that in Mossul 
the people were reduced by want to sell 
their children. In Italy we read of 
large meetings of working men demand- 
ing—not with clamour and menace, but 
with areally pathetic moderation—that, 
if the Government wanted them to pay 
the heavy taxes imposed upon them, they 
must first find them work by which they 
could earn bread for themselves and 
their families. Nearer at home, in Ire- 
land, there has been distress so severe 
as to approach to famine. And so in 
most other European countries, especially 
in those countries where the mania of 
militarism is pushed to the greatest 
length. But, in the meanwhile, what 
are the Governments of this distressed, 
paralyzed, half-famishing Europe doing? 
Oh! they are in full and feverish ac- 
tivity, organizing Armies, Navies, and 
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Reserves; forging rifled cannon, manu- 
facturing Minie rifles and chassepots by 
the million ; building iron-clads and tor- 
pedoes; constructing new fortifications ; 
drilling and dragooning the people in 
martial exercises, and stimulating with 
lavish rewards the inventors of infernal 
machines for the destruction of life and 
property. And thus, the resources of 
all nations, whether derived from the 
giftsof Nature or the rewards of industry, 
instead of being turned to purposes 
of utility and advantage, are squandered, 
to use again the words of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the most un- 
satisfactory and unprofitable of all forms 
of expenditure. Is it any wonder to find, 
as we do, that multitudes of people in 
some European countries are streaming 
away from their own homes, to seek in 
foreign lands some rest and relief from 
this intolerable system of taxation and 
military servitude? And those who are 
too poor to emigrate, which is by far the 
largest number, are driven in sheer 
desperation into sullen discontent and 
dangerous conspiracies against the Go- 
vernments, until Society becomes honey- 
combed by Socialism, Communism, and 
Nihilism ; while the Governments, in- 
stead of removing the causes of these 
evils, which they dread, seem to have no 
other resource than to add to the in- 
cumbent weight of militarism, which 
tends only still more to exasperate the 
angry and mutinous spirit of the people. 
Now, the question I wish to ask the 
House to-night is this—Can nothing be 
done to putsome check upon that system ? 
This, of course, is the very knot of the 
problem with which we have to deal. 
Ofthe magnitude of the evil there are no 
two opinions. All men acknowledge it 
freely. Even the statesmen who most 
actively promote it declare, with more or 
less sincerity, they do so with infinite 
regret. The more thoughtful among 
military men, while professing to con- 
sider it inevitable, join in the lamenta- 
tion over such sinister necessity. All 
our leading statesmen have given their 
testimony in the same direction, and in 
powerful and eloquent terms deprecate, 
deplore, denounce, as preposterous, in- 
sane, and ruinous, this system of uni- 
versalarmaments. I have quoted already 
the words of Lord Salisbury. I could 
quote equally emphatic words from Lord 
Derby, from the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, when he 
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spoke of ‘‘the demon of militarism; ” 
I could quote numberless passages from 
the speeches of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), and a forcible passage from a 
speech delivered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W.E. Forster). All the journals of the 
country are constantly denouncing this 
state of things; but I shall content 
myself with quoting one sentence from 
an article which appeared a little time 
ago in The Times— 


Armaments. 


“Tf such a state of things,’’ says The Times, 
“is permitted to continue, it will be a disgrace 
to European statesmen; it is upon their shoulders 
that the real blame will rest.” 


What, then, are we to do to get rid of 
this hideous nightmare, which is sitting 
on the heart of nations and almost suffo- 
cating their life? Is what I propose im- 
practicable ?—that the different Govern- 
ments should come to an understanding 
with a view to the mutual and simul- 
taneous diminution of their armaments. 
Sir Robert Peel did not think so, when 
he said— 


“Ts not the time come when the powerful 
countries of Europe should reduce those mili- 
tary armaments which they have so sedulously 
raised? Is not the time come when they should 
be prepared to declare that there is no use in 
such overgrown establishments? What is the 
advantage of one Power greatly increasing its 
Army and Navy? Does it not see that if it 
proposes such increase for self protection and 
defence the other Powers will follow its ex- 
ample? The consequence of this state must be 
that noincrease of relative strength will accrue to 
any Power; but there must be a universal con- 
sumption of the resources of every country in 
military preparations. . ... The interest of 
Europe is not that any one Power should exercise 
a peculiar influence; but the true interest of 
Europe is to come to some common accord so as 
to enable every country to reduce those military 
armaments which belong to a state of war 
rather than of peace. I do wish that the councils 
of every country (or that the public voice and 
mind, if the councils did not) would willingly 
proclaim that doctrine.” 


I will now quote the authority of one who 
will be admitted by Gentlemen opposite 
to be a great statesman. Lord Beacons- 
field, speaking on the 21st of July, 1859, 
witha special reference to France, said— 


‘Let us terminate this disastrous system of 
wild expenditure by mutually agreeing, with 
no hypocrisy, but in a manner and under cir- 
cumstances which admit of no doubt, by the 
reduction of armaments, that peace is really our 
policy, and then the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) may look forward 
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with no apprehension to his next Budget, and 
England may then witness the termination of the 
Income Tax.” 

Has anything of this kind been done or 
attempted before? I will not again refer 
to Vattel’s testimony as to what was 
formerly done in Europe. I will only 
now allude to the Convention between 
Great Britain and the United States in 
1817, as to the number of armed boats 
that they would keep on the American 
Lakes. Nor was that a matter of small 
moment. The greatest importance was 
attached to naval supremacy on those 
Lakes, so much so that the Duke of 
Wellington thus wrote to Sir George 
Murray—" 

“T have told the Ministers repeatedly that a 

naval superiority on the Lakes is a sine gud non 
of success in war on the frontiers of Canada, 
even if our object be solely defensive, and I 
hope that when you are there they will take 
care to secure it for you.” 
And yet, in the face of this opinion of 
that great military authority, the two 
nations had the good sense to enter into 
this Convention, limiting the number of 
ships-of-war upon the American Lakes. 
And what was the result of that? The 
number of armed boats agreed upon was 
four or five; but the effect of this limi- 
tation was, that the spirit of jealousy 
and rivalry having been laid asleep, they 
ceased to have any armed boats at all on 
those Lakes. In 1851, the year of the 
Great Exhibition, the late Mr. Cobden 
brought forward a Motion in this House 
expressed in much the same language 
as I have adopted,—proposing a mutual 
reduction of armaments between Eng- 
land and France. He was answered by 
Lord Palmerston in a most friendly and 
complimentary speech, in which he said 
he adopted both the Motion and the 
language of the hon. Gentleman. Lord 
Palmerston said— 

“Tam glad the hon. Member has taken ad- 
vantage of this meeting of the world to declare, 
in his place in Parliament, those principles of 
nniversal peace which do honour to him and 
the country in which they are proclaimed.”’— 
[3 Hansard, cxvii. 941.} 


But while thoroughly approving of the 
object, he did not like to be fettered and 
bound in a negotiation. The next 
movement was made in the memorable 
proposal of the Emperor of the French, 
in 1868, to hold an International Con- 
gress on the subject. In the speech 
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French Chambers, he shadowed forth 
his intentions in these words— 


‘‘ Have not the prejudices and rancours which 
divided us lasted long enough? Shall the 
jealous rivalries of the Great Powers unceas- 
ingly impede the progress of civilization? Are 
we still to maintain mutual distrust by exag- 
gerated armaments? Must our most precious 
resources be indefinitely exhausted in a barren 
display of our forces ?”’ 


Armaments. 


Unhappily our Government alone, of all 
the Governments of Europe, peremp- 
torily refused to entertain this proposal 
of the Emperor of the French, although 
the late Lord Derby said that— 

“Tf there was a country in all Europe that 
had less interest in sending a blank refusal to 
have anything to do with the Congress it was 
England.” 


I hope I shall not appear too egotistical 
if I refer now for a moment to myself. 
In 1869 I visited several of the capitals of 
Europe, including Paris, Brussels, the 
Hague, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, and 
Florence, then the capital of the Italian 
Kingdom, to put myselfin communication 
with members of different Representa- 
tives Assemblies in order to see whether 
we could not promote some concerted 
action for reduction of armaments in the 
respective Legislatures. I met many 
of the leading - politicians in these 
capitals, and found them well disposed 
to entertain my proposals. Soon after, 
as the first fruit of my visit, Dr. Virchow 
proposed in the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies the following Resviution :— 


“That the Royal Government be requested 
to use all its influence with a view to reduce 
within the narrowest practical limits, the ex- 
penses of the military administration of the 
Northern Confederacy, and to seek to bring 
about by diplomatic negociations, a general 
disarmament.” 


There was a very interesting and ani- 
mated debate upon the Resolution, and 
although Dr. Virchow did not succeed, he 
was sustained by no fewer than 99 votes. 
Soon after a similar Motion was made 
in the Chamber of Saxony and carried 
by a large majority. And, but for the 
outbreak next year, of the unhappy 
Franco-German War, this would have 
been followed up in other Legislatures. 
Another movement in this direction, of 
which I do not know much, was made in 
this country. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rochester (Mr. Otway) has told 
me that while he was in the Foreign 
Office as Under Secretary, about the 
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year 1869, Lord Clarendon originated 
the movement. Communications were 
opened with various Crowned Heads and 
leading statesmen of Europe, with a 
view to bring about a simultaneous re- 
duction of armaments. I do not know 
why the matter was broken off; but I 
suppose the Franco-German War put 
an end to that also. However, it did 
great credit to Lord Clarendon to have 
made the effort. In Austria, Dr. Fischoff, 
a very distinguished writer, published 
some important articles in a leading 
journal of Vienna, which led to the 
matter being taken up by a considerable 
party. The result was that 49 Members 
of the Austrian Parliament, headed by 
MM. Fux and Heilsberg, have lately 
laid upon the Table of the House this 
Resolution— 

“The House of Deputies express a hope that 
the united Imperial and Royal Government may 
take into consideration the plan of such a general, 
proportionate, and simultaneous reduction of 
armaments, as shall not alter the respective 
position of the States of Europe; and that the 
Government will not withhold such efforts as 
may be necessary for the attainment of this 
object. The Imperial and Royal Government is 
also besought to bring this Resolution formally 
before the Minister for Foreign Affairs.” 

The Minister of War himself, in his Re- 
port on the Army Bill, joyfully hailed the 
idea of a simultaneous reduction of the 
Armies of the various States of Europe, 
and acknowledged the idea as a practical 
one, which he was willing to support. 
It may be said there are difficulties in 
the way ; but no great service was ever 
accomplished for humanity that had not 
to encounter difficulties. The triumph 
of true statesmanship is to overcome 
difficulties. I cannot see why,' if the 
various States of Europe pursue the 
process of increasing their armaments 
on a principal of emulation, if they can 
add to forces, batteries, ships, guns, for- 
tifications, &c., against each other ; why, 
in the name of common sense, cannot 
they reverse that process, and begin to 
undo the mischief they have been doing 
so long? I cannot but think that the 
present time is favourable for such over- 
tures as this. We enjoy a lucid inter- 
val of peace ; and there seems no present 
danger of a breach of that peace, except 
from the existence of these enormous 
armaments. All the people of the earth 
are groaning under the burdens which 
these armaments fasten upon them, and 
they would hai] with gladness and grati- 
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tude any proposal of this kind, especially 
coming with the approval of a powerful 
Government like this. I cannot but 
think that foreign Governments them- 
selves’ would rejoice to have such pro- 
posals madetothem. There are ominous 
signs abroad among them. When 
Sovereigns are spending their time in 
congratualing each other on escaping 
from assassination, it is; surely time 
that they took some means of removing 
the dangers which threaten them through 
driving people into such extremities 
as these by adding constantly to their 
armaments. Sir, I venture, in conclu- 
sion, to make a very earnest and respect- 
ful appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that he will not turn aside from 
this great question. The task to which 
I invite him is not unworthy even of 
his transcendent abilities. It is not 
unworthy of his high character, as I 
estimate it, as the passionate friend of 
justice and humanity. He has already 
won many laurels by great deeds of 
practical statesmanship ; and a greater 
than any of them awaits his hand. No 
greener wreath ever surrounded any 
man’s brow than that which will 
encircle his if he will only consent to 
grapple with this high argument, and 
endeavour to bring the various nations of 
Europe into general concert to reduce 
those armaments. Above all, he will earn 
the grateful benedictions of millions of 
the people who are now groaning under 
this baneful system of militarism. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
Motion of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That an humble Address be_ presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be. gra- 
ciously pleased to instruct Her Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into 
communication with other Powers, with a view 
to bring about a mutual and simultaneous reduc- 
tion of European Armaments.’’—(Mr. Richard?) 


Mr. BAXTER said, he was glad, 
whatever the issue of this Motion might 
be, that it had afforded to his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Richard) an opportunity of 
delivering one of his terse and telling 
speeches in favour of the good cause 
he had so much at heart to a far more 
sympathetic Parliamentary audience than 
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subject, He (Mr. Baxter) was old enough 
to remember the time when a Motion of 
this kind and sentiments such as he had 
uttered would have been received with 
derision ; but, fortunately, the last Ge- 
neral Election had added very largely 
to the number of Gentlemen in that 
House who sympathized with those opi- 
nions, and, however distant they might 
be from the time of universal peace 
and the abolition of those armaments 
to which his hon. Friend referred, he 
might console himself with the reflec- 
tion that his cause was steadily making 
progress. It had been his (Mr. Baxter’s) 
lot, especially in recent years, to travel 
very extensively in various countries in 
Europe, and if there was one thing that 
struck him more than another it was 
the deplorable results of this military 
system. The idea of several millions 
of men being taken away from indus- 
trial pursuits! What an incalculable 
loss to a nation through their being 
abstracted from its productive power! 
What a waste of time and an interrup- 
tion of business were caused by the 
system of compulsory military service. 
These things had really made him 
think sometimes that civilization was 
not advancing but retrograding. They 
even cast a reflection upon their common 
Christianity. The other day, after his 
election, he paid a short visit to France, 


and spent a day or two in the great l 


frontier garrison town of Bayonne, and 
it was positively pitiable to look at 
the streets and boulevards of that city 
crowded with soldiers in every stage of 
dress and undress, nearly all of them 
being boys, very dirty, drafted by the 
conscription, which was weighing like 
an incubus on the prosperity of France. 
Then, what was going on in Germany ? 
They all knew perfectly well that Ger- 
many was suffering at the present time, 
and had been for years past, in con- 
sequence of the mighty multitude of 
soldiers she thought it necessary to 
support, and they also knew that there 
was an increasing amount of emigration 
from Germany to the United States in 
order to evade military service. He had 
spent a great deal of time in Italy, and 
the great difficulty in that country, 
which imperilled its very existence, was 
the immense pecuniary pressure occa- 
sioned by keeping up such an absurdly 
large military force. “When the Italians 
were asked why they kept it up, they all 
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said that it was to protect them against 
France; but directly the traveller got 
over the frontier into France on the 
Riviera coast he found himself in the 
midst of the most preposterous fortifica- 
tions, some of them still in course of con- 
struction around Toulon, which he was 
told were put thereas a protection against 
the Italians. Then Austria was in con- 
stant financial embarrassment in con- 
sequence of her ‘enormous military 
forces; and only the other day he was 
reading an account of the fearful misery 
caused by the conscription in the 
Southern part of Russia. The writer 
describes the piteous shrieks, heart- 
rending cries, and bitter lamentation of 
young men and boys taken away from 
their homes and friends to serve in dis- 
tant parts of the Empire, most of them 
never to return. But he wanted to 
say a few words about military spirit 
in this country. It was very true, and 
he was thankful for it, that no such 
scenes as those he had alluded to were 
witnessed here ; but he was sorry to say 
—and they had much experience of it of 
late years—that the spirit of militaryism 
was far from being dead in Great 
Britain. There were some people who 
said there was really no class amongst 
them who were in favour of war; but 
he was not quite so sure about that. 
There were professional soldiers who, 
very naturally—and he could not blame 
them for it—wished opportunities to 
distinguish themselves in their Profes- 
sion, and to obtain promotion. There 
was also a certain class of traders and 
contractors who had a direct interest in 
promoting war. He was very much 
struck with an observation which was 
made in his hearing by a merchant from 
South Africa not long ago. That gen- 
tleman was conversing about the pros- 
perity of the country, and he made this 
remark— 

“ Well, plentiful rains and fine seasons and 
all that sort of thing are very well of their kind, 
but there is nothing so good for business as a 
jolly Kaffir War.” 

Therefore, there were many people who 
were directly interested in promoting 
war; but, not only so, he was sorry to 
say there was a vast body of people in 
this country’ ignorant and barbarous 
enough to take delight in the pomp and 
cireumstance and vain-glory of victory, 
without the slightest regard to the 
justice of the case or the sacrifice of 
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human life. It must not be said that 
such people were to be found principally, 
or even largely, amongst the working 
classes. There was no class so much to 
blame in that respect as that which was 
called “Society.” ‘‘ Society’? was con- 
stantly getting up and fumenting panics, 
suggesting and playing upon unreasoning 
and unreasonable fears, and inventing 
hobgoblins to terrify the community in 
order to increase the national expendi- 
ture. He recollected at the time when 
the people of this country had gone a 
kind of crazy about French invasion 
and the wild utterances of certain 
French colonels, a distinguished poli- 
tician, now deceased, telling him that 
if he went about as he was doing, 
laughing at the whole thing as a mere 
bugbear, he would certainly lose his 
seat at nextelection. We were ashamed 
now of that panic. At the close of the 
Civil War in America, the same wise 
people told us that the 1,100,000 men 
there in arms would certainly make an 
attempt to annex both Canada and 
Jamaica; and, therefore, that it was our 
duty at once to raise a force sufficient 
to cope with the United States. The 
French and Americans were now very 
good friends, and so, he ventured to 
predict, would be the Russians when this 
deplorable national enemy game should 
have been entirely played out. He 
maintained that the verdict of the na- 
tion at the recent election was against 
this spirit of militaryism and these 
unnecessary wars. That was the main 
issue that was brought before the 
country; and a clear indication was 
given to the ‘Services ” that in future 
they would be expected to obey, and 
not to control, the Government of the 
country. The attitude of the constitu- 
encies offered a very strong encourage- 
ment to those who took the view of the 
author of the Motion before the House ; 
and another reason why the time was 
favourable for bringing it forward now 
was that they had got rid of pretty 
nearly every remnant of the unfortunate 
Treaty of 1815, which was founded en- 
tirely upon the interests of Kings, 
Princes, aud Dukes, who were all to 
be provided for without the slightest 
reference to the wishes of their subjects. 
He was reading yesterday the newly 
published autobiography of Prince Met- 
ternich, in the introductory explanatory 
note to which occurs the following re- 
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markable sentence, written in Decem- 
ber, 1844:— 

“ Architects present themselves on all sides ; 
not one, however, is permitted to see the work 
concluded ; for that, the life of man is too short. 
Happy the man who can say himself that he has 
not run counter to Eternal Laws. This tes- 
timony my conscience does not deny me.” 


Was there ever such a delusion? This 
was precisely what he did do. Eternal 
Law requires that statesman should con- 
sult the wishes of the people. Metter- 
nich disregarded them entirely, and he 
had not been 20 years in his grave 
when his cherished edifice fell to pieces, 
like a house built of cards. The prin- 
ciple of nationalities had received many 
practical illustrations of late years, and 
this consideration of itself removed one 
of the principal causes of war. Italy 
had now become free and independent. 
The long-desired unification of Ger- 
many had taken place, and the same 
process was going on on both sides of 
the Lower Danube, and the best re- 
sults might be hoped for from the 
permanent establishment of a peace- 
able and peace-loving Republican Go- 
vernment in France. Dynastic ambi- 
tion had been the bane of that country ; 
and, now that the Napoleonist, Legiti- 
mist, and Orleanist factions were losing 
strength every day, he hoped they might 
look forward with some degree of confi- 
dence to seeing France playing an 
entirely new réle in the history of 
Europe. The principle of international 
arbitration had advanced considerably 
in the estimation of public men all over 
the world during the last 25 years. It 
was recommended in the Protocol of 
Paris in 1856, and received a most prac- 
tical illustration in the settlement of 
the Alabama Claims. During the next 
two or three years Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would have ample opportuni- 
ties of recommending to the othe Cabi- 
nets the principle of international arbi- 
tration. His right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government had many 
times and in many difficult and compli- 
cated circumstances, which Members of 
the House as old as he well recollected, 
in connection with the Frenck Treaty of 
1860 and the Fortification Vote, proved 
himself pre-eminently a man of peace ; 
and now that he had a powerful ma- 
jority at his back, elected and sustained 
by the sense and conscience of the na- 
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policy would be in accord with the spirit 
of the Motion now before the House. 

CotoneL BURNABY would take this 
opportunity of reminding the House of 
the words uttered by Lord John Russell 
at the time of the Duke of Wellington’s 
death, that England had buried a man 
whose atest horror was of war. He 
believed that that feeling was shared by 
every military man, and by none more 
than himself. He thought they might 
congratulate themselves on the fact 
that this country had never set an 
example that would encourage other 
nations to keep up great armaments. 
He quite agreed that European arma- 
ments were at present too large. There 
were 9,500,000 men under arms at 
this moment, the odd 500,000 being our 
own countrymen. That number was as 
small as it possibly could be consistently 
with the safety of our shores from 
invasion. The number of our troops 
actually under Colours was 135,000. 
Foreigners often said that our Army 
made up in efficiency for its want of 
numbers. One matter for congratulation 
was the great improvement in our Volun- 
teer Force, which now numbered 200,000 
efficient men—24,000 of them trained to 
the use of the cannon, and this auxiliary 
would render it unnecessary for England 
ever to resort to foreign mercenaries, as 
she did at the time of the Orimean 
War. He feared it would be found very 
difficult for any Minister to bring about 
the disarmament of this country, much 
as he might wish todoso. The great 
object which they should keep in view 
was the uprooting of national rivalries 
and enmities. Until that object was suc- 
cessfully accomplished he feared foreign 
countries would turn a deaf ear to any 
advice we might give them. In con- 
clusion, he urged the House to believe 
that he and most of his comrades would 
be very glad to see a reduction in the 
armaments of Europe, for he had the 
greatest horror of war in common with 
the majority of military men. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no desire 
to obstruct the declaration of opinion by 
an hon. Gentleman ; but the appeal made 
by me by the hon. Gentleman who made 
the Motion, and by my right hon. Friend 
behind me, has been sufficiently pointed 
to make me think I shall be consulting 
the convenience of the House if I pro- 
ceed at once to declare the sentiments 
with which I regard the proposition it- 
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self, and the general opinions upon which 
itis based ; but I must draw a distine- 
tion between the basis of this Motion and 
the opinions and convictions that have 
been expressed, which I place on ‘one 
side, and the adoption of a Resolution 
of this kind by the House at the present 
moment, the effect of which is not only 
to indicate a particular course as the 
course desirable to be pursued; but to 
indicate that course in such a manner as 
to commit the House to the proposition 
that the moment has arrived for taking 
the step described in the Motion. Now, 
Sir, upon that subject I will presently 
state my reasons for being compelled to 
act and speak with some reserve. With 
regard to the speech of my hon. Friend, 
and that of my right hon. Friend behind 


‘me, and in the same manner and in the 


same sense of that speech we have heard 
from the opposite side of the House, I 
need hardly say that they command my 
fullest concurrence. My hon. Friend 
the Mover of the Resolution before the 
House has quoted from speeches made 
by me a strong expression of opinion, 
not, I am sure, with a desire to catch me 
tripping by a reference to those speeches, 
but because he thought that he was ex- 
pressing the opinions which were really 
in my mind ; anditis, I will at once say, 
impossible to exaggerate the mischief 
and the danger attending many of the 
operations to which he has called our 
attention. I must, however, point out 
to my hon. Friend that great operations 
have been accomplished in Europe in 
the course of the last 30 years, and that, 
although those operations have been ac- 
complished by thesad and painful and de- 
plorable, but sometimes necessary, means 
of war, they have been favourable in the 
result, in various important instances, to 
the permanent happiness of mankind. I 
will now speak, of the Crimean War— 
for in that I had, perhaps, a particular 
concern—except to say that I do not 
agree with my hon. Friend in the cen- 
sure which he passed upon it. But 
when I consider such great constructive 
operations as the creation of a really 
national and united Italy in lieu of the 
number of sectional fragments of people 
among whom violence and corruption 
were resorted to in large portions of their 
country, if not entirely, to keep down 
the spirit of freedom and the sentiment 
of nationality, and to extinguish the 
glorious traditions of the race, I find, I 
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am sorry to say, that it isnot by peace- 
able means that that' great change has 
been effected. In the same way the re- 
construction of Germany, however at- 
tained, has been a great advance in the 
political system of Europe. Nor can I 
refrain from saying that when I recollect 
that within the last two years from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 people have 
obtained a new position, and made a 
great advance on the road from the most 
degrading servitude and violence to 
freedom, and through the means of war, 
while agreeing with my hon. Friend in 
everything he says as to the deplorable 
consequences of war itself, yet I will not 
travel with him in holding the opinion that 
those wars—wars of lberty—however 
we may lament that an enddesirable to be 
attained was notattained by other means, 
are to be regarded as unmixed evils. As 
to dynastic wars for the purposes of 
aggrandisement, needless wars, wanton 
wars—and I am sorry to say we have 
not to go far for our experience of them 
—no words which my hon. Friend can 
devise, or which the wit of man can in- 
vent, are strong enough to describe the 
folly and the guilt of wars of that de- 
scription. But I think the distinction 
is a real one which may be drawn 
between a war made for lawful pur- 
poses, and carried through with benefit 
to mankind, and wars. which have 
no such justification, and which are to 
be regarded as among the most ter- 
rible plagues that can afflict mankind. 
Even though we may refrain from cen- 
suring the objects of a war, yet I go all 
lengths with my hon. Friend in express- 
ing a desire that we should endeavour 
to devise and encourage other more ra- 
tional, less costly, and less demoralizing 
means of securing these objects. He 
has quoted figures which must have 
startled the House as to the cost of wars. 
The cost of wars belonging to the pre- 
sent and the past, and the preparations 
for the future, he places at £500,000,000 
a-year in’ Europe. I wish I could re- 
duce ‘greatly that estimate, but I can- 
not: I believe my hon. Friend has not 
greatly overstated the cost of past wars 
and of the preparations for future wars. 
I have not had an opportunity of 
minutely examining the figures; but he 
was, no doubt, very near the mark 
when he spoke of £150,000,000 of actual 
Military Estimates, and I think I am 
justifying in saying that the. conse- 
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quence of the withdrawal from useful 
industry to military purposes of a vast 
number of hands doubles the cost; be- 
cause not only are men occupied in an 
employment which does not produce, 
but they are taken away from the busi- 
ness of production in which they might 
otherwise be occupied. I am not, of 
course, saying that this is an argument 
against adequate, rational, and becom- 
ing measures of defence for the security 
of a country which is bound to have re- 
gard to its own safety; nor am I con- 
tending that the pecuniary aspect of the 
question is the whole, or even the most 
important part of the various branches 
of the subject. But if my hon. Friend, 
on account of the withdrawal of labour 
from peaceful industry to warlike pur- 
poses, doubles the £150,000,000 I can- 
not find fault with him. We have, first, 
to consider the effect of the War Esti- 
mates; next, the withdrawal of labour 
from other pursuits; and, thirdly, the 
consequences of former wars of which 
we are now bearing the charge. In this 
matter it is wonderful to see how much 
more easy it is to judge our ancestors 
than ourselves. It is exactly the case 
of judging one’s neighbour as compared 
with oneself. It is very easy for us to 
find out that other nations are extra- 
vagant in the military and naval estab- 
lishments which they maintain ; but the 
hon. and gallant Colonel opposite 
(Colonel Burnaby) has told us that his 
friends in foreign armies have pressed 
the point upon him that we have the ad- 
vantage of an insular position, and that 
we ought, in consequence, to be able to 
afford a better example to the world. I 
shall not enter into any argument on 
that point at present; but I may ob- 
serve that, as a general rule, the wars 
which have led to the creation of the 
National Debts of the world have been 
chiefly dynastic or religious or re-action- 
ary wars, and almost all of them wrong 
and unjust. If those wars have left be- 
hind them National Debts now passing 
£4,000,000,000—I wasnot awarethatthe 
figures were quite so high—there has 
to be paid in the shape of interest an 
amount little short of £160,000,000, to 
be added to the £150,000,000 which my 
hon. Friend has mentioned in his com- 
putation. I am afraid, therefore, that 
£450,000,000 or £500,000,000 is some- 
where about the actual charge to 
Europe for past: wars and its present 
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preparations for the same purposes. 
That is the pecuninary view of the 
matter; but there is a point at which 
this pecuniary question becomes con- 
nected with another question. My hon. 
Friend was quite right when he said 
that, in many countries, what may be 
called war interests are created by the 
extraordinary expenditure which is in- 
dulged in. The case of the Cape of 
Good Hope has been quoted, and I do 
not think a fairer or better instance 
could be cited. Nothing can be so 
ruinous to a country, nothing so mis- 
chievous as to its progress and the for- 
mation of a just civilization, as to be in 
the position which we have too often 
witnessed in the case of the inhabitants 
of our own Colonies in later times, of 
having the privilege of provoking wars 
for which they were not called upon to 
pay. When we say to a community— 
“We will pay the expenses of your 
wars,’ they may imagine that we are 
conferring upon them a great favour; 
but I believe their worst enemies could 
not devise a scheme more lowering to 
the character of free citizens in a free 
State. Going back to the debates of 
80 or 40 years, we find Mr. Cobden in a 
very marked degree, and Sir Robert 
Peel in a degree less marked, but, no 
doubt, not less sincere, even then deplor- 
ing tle enormous scale on which the 
military establishments of Europe were 
maintained, and the tendency of those 
military establishments not to preserve 
peace, but to weaken the securities for 
its continnance. Since that period— 
since Sir Robert Peel thought it his 
duty in his place in Parliament to call 
attention to the dangers which menaced 
Europe through the maintenance of 
needless establishments—these estab- 
lishments have been in some cases 
doubled, or trebled, and the cost of 
them is advancing at, perhaps, even a 
greater rate. Amid all our boasts of 
civilization—amid all our ideas of in- 
cessant progress—we have this sad, al- 
most plague spot, as it may be called, 
upon us; and, as my hon. Friend says, 
we delude ourselves with the notion and 
cling to the idle and empty formula— 
for such it has become—that to be pre- 
pared for war is the best way to avert 
it. My hon, Friend has said, and said 
with truth, that at one time an endeavour 
wasmade by Lord Clarendon, in conjunc- 
tion with the Government of which I had 
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the honour to bethe head in 1869, tosetin 
motion if we could some small measure, at 
least as a beginning, of disarmament, 
It was not an attempt to combine the 
armed nations of Europe for that pur- 
pose. Lord Clarendon’s belief, in which 
I stillshare, was that if you could gather 
the Plenipotentiaries of Europe round 
a table to hear a discussion on disarma- 
ment, their meetings would end in no 
positive and substantial result, and that 
the only way in which a measure of dis- 
armament can be initiated is in detail. 
It is to take advantage of some occasion 
when particular countries are in face of 
each other—burdening their own people, 
exhausting their own resources, and en- 
dangering peace—and to endeavour to 
prevail on them relatively to these. par- 
ticular cireumstances to pursue a more 
rational course. Lord Clarendon was 
apprehensive, in 1869, of those diffi- 
culties with respect to which his prog- 
nostications were but too speedily and 
surely verified. He thought the rela- 
tions between France and Germany were 
menacing to Europe; and he endea- 
voured to prevail on those two countries 
to begin the good work of some small 
measure of disarmament. It is not for 
me to refer to this matter in the charac- 
ter of a judge between those two great 
countries. What happened was simply 
this: The French Government adopted 
the first part of Lord Clarendon's pro- 
posal to this extent—that they offered 
to make a reduction in theiz Army of 
10,000 men. It was not a large re- 
duction; butitwas.areduction. Onthe 
other hand, the Government of Germany 
stated that the force they had under 
arms was smaller in proportion to their 
population than the force of France, 
and that, consequently, they could not 
undertake to make any reduction what- 
ever. That is the history of the effort 
made by Lord Clarendon ; and I would 
ask my hon. Friend to note that the 
effort made in 1869 was not forced upon 
the Government. by any Parliamentary 
movement. It was an effort made by 
them spontaneously, and from a desire, 
if possible, to make some progress, how- 
ever small, in the beginning of an un- 
dertaking which would, if it acquired 
any considerable development, be of im- 
measurable benefit to Europe. It is on 
that ground I ask my hon. Friend not 
to compel me to vote upon his Motion, 
What I would say to. my hon. Friend is 
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this: If he has reason to suspect a want 
of inclination on the part of the Govern- 
meént to move in the direction of pro- 
moting peace and pacific means in the 
reduction of armaments, then he would 
be perfectly justified, whatever our gene- 
ral political relations may be, in striving 
to force the Motion upon us. But if he 
really believes that we are associated 
with him in the desire he entertains, 
then I would ask my hon. Friend to 
allow us some discretion in regard to the 
time and the circumstances of our action. 
With regard to addressing other Powers 
upon the question, that is a very serious 
step. When Lord Clarendon made over- 
tures to France and Germany, there was 
nothing in our policy in any portion of 
the globe that at all weakened our posi- 
tion or made it otherwise than desirable 
to be the authors of such overtures. 
This was an essential point. It was 
necessary that we should stand recti in 
eurid, and that we should not be met 
with the remark—‘‘ What are you doing 
yourselves? You preach the gospel of 
peace; but are your hands free from the 
stain of blood? Have you purged your- 
selves effectually from that stain? Have 
you retired from the positions into which 
you have been driven?” I need not 
enter into particulars; it is not neces- 
sary, for everyone would understand 
the allusions I might make. I hope my 
hon. Friend will agree with me that we 
must have some regard to the situation 
in which we are able to place ourselves 
before we undertake the lofty and, in 
certain circumstances, the pretentious 
Office of instructing other nations. There 
are, in my opinion, three distinct modes 
by which, apart from application to 
other Powers, the Government of this 
country may walk in the direction in- 
dicated by my hon. Friend. ‘he first 
and the most essential is that they shall 
pursue a foreign policy of peace and 
justice. Unless they do that, the words 
of admonition they may use to others 
will be a bitter mockery in the estimate 
of others. The second condition is that 
they shall ‘study to the best of their 
ability whether they can honestly mode- 
rate their defensive establishments. That 
isa point on which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not in a position at this 
very early period of their existence to 
make any announcement or to give any 
definite promise. Of course, when I 


speak of moderate establishments I esti- 
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mate moderation by the just proportion 
between the real demands of the country 
for its honour and its safety and the 
charge and the extent of establishments 
which are required by Parliament and 
by the people in order to maintain these 
essential things. There is a third way, 
however, in which I think it is in the 
power of the Government to qualify 
itself for becoming a missionary for those 
beneficial purposes which are contem- 
plated by my hon. Friend; that is, by 
showing their disposition, when they are 
themselves engaged in controversy, to 
adopt those amicable and pacific means 
of escape from their disputes rather 
than to resort to war. Need I assure 
my hon. Friend and my right hon. Friend 
behind me (Mr. Baxter) that the dis- 
positions which led us to become par- 
ties to the arbitration on the Alabama 
case are still with us the same as ever; 
that we are not discouraged; that we 
are not damped in the exercise of these 
feelings by the fact that we were amerced, 
and severely amerced, by the sentence 
of the International Tribunal ; and that, 
although we may think the sentence was 
harsh in its extent, and unjust in its 
basis, we regard the fine imposed on this 
country as dust in the balance compared 
with the moral value of the example 
set when these two great nations of 
England and America—which are among 
the most fiery and the most jealous in 
the world with regard to anything that 
touches national honour—went in peace 
and concord before a judicial tribunal 
to dispose of these painful differences, 
rather than to resort to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. ‘These are the 
means by which I think it is in the 
power of the Government at all events 
to prepare the way for holding the 
language of peace, and even for re- 
commending on the proper occasion dis- 
armament among the assembled Powers 
of Europe. Some time must, in my 
judgment, elapse before these conditions 
can have been sufficiently realized in 
our case to qualify us for the duties 
which my hon. Friend benevolently and 
philanthropically wishes us to under- 
take. My hon. Friend has been referring, 
as I have been referring myself, to’ the 
proceedings of Mr. Cobden on this sub- 
ject. In 1849 Mr. Cobden madea Motion 
very closely corresponding in its terms 
with that of my hon. Friend. On that 
occasion, when Mr. Cobden had in view 
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something of the nature of general dis- 
armament, Lord Palmerston made a 
speech expressing his great admiration 
of the sentiments of Mr. Cobden, and 
expressing the conviction, which I en- 
tirely share, that a discussion of this 
kind is not a thing to be viewed with 
jealousy or grudge, but to be regarded 
as an opportunity—a beneficial oppor- 
tunity—of declaring one’s opinion on 
matters of the highest importance. Lord 
Palmerston, on that occasion, moved the 
Previous Question, in order that hemight 
not appear to negative Mr. Cobden’s 
Motion. Mr. Cobden, however, thought 
fit on that occasion to go to a division. 
In the year 1851 Mr. Cobden renewed 
his Motion in substance, but gave it a 
more specific application, and made it 
refer only to the relations between Eng- 
land and France. He moved an Address 
to Her Majesty, praying her— 

“To enter into communication with the 
Government of France, and endeavour to pre- 
vent in future that rivalry of warlike prepara- 
tion in time of Peace, which has hitherto been 
the policy of the two Governments, and to pro- 
mote, if possible, a mutual reduction of arma- 
ments.”’ 


I am interested in finding a difference 
between Mr. Cobden’s two Motions, 
because I think he perceived that an 
attempt to act on all{Powers simultane- 
ously was not as likely to succeed as an 
invitation to one other Power to enter 
into communication with a view to dis- 
armament. On the occasion in question 
Lord Palmerston said— 


“T am glad that the hon. Member for the 
West Riding has taken advantage of this meeting 
of the world (the Exhibition of 1851) to declare 
in his place in Parliament those principles of 
universal peace which do honour to him and the 
country in which they are proclaimed; and, if 
I object to being sent bound and fettered into a 
negotiation through which I confess I cannot 
see my practical way, it is not because I object 
to the end the hon. Member desires and proposes 
to accomplish, but because I think that end is 
more likely to be accelerated by the language 
of the hon. Member, and the sentiments he and 
the House have expressed, than it would be by 
the particular and specific Motion he has this 
tr td brought before us.” —[3 Hansard, cxvii. 
941. 


He went on to say— 


‘* Her Majesty’s Government feel as ardently 
on the subject as any man in this country or in 
the world can do; and as far as their influence, 
and power, and persuasion may extend, they 
will, so long as it may be their lot to have any- 
thing to do with the affairs of the country, use 
every effort in their power to avert the miseries 
and calamities of war.’’—[ did. ] 
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Mr. Oobden expressed his unfeigned 
satisfaction with the tone of the debate 
and with the declaration of the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary, and with- 
drew his Motion without pressing it toa 
division. I venture to express my hope 
that that course may be taken by my 
hon. Friend on the present occasion. It 
is not desirable, under present circum- 
stances, that the House should place the 
Government in a position in which they 
would be compelled either to seem to 
slight the great authority of the House, 
or to be driven at a time which we do 
not believe yet to be ripe or opportune 
to make overtures to other Powers of the 
world under circumstances and at a 
moment from which we could not anti- 
cipate beneficial results. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, that 
while he was prepared to support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Merthyr, 
he was also ready to acquiesce in its 
withdrawal, or in any course his hon. 
Friend might think it wise to take after 
the speech of the Prime Minister. He 
quite appreciated the force of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Gladstone’s) re- 
marks, and understood that in many 
cases it was more easy to teach by pre- 
cept than by example. He could not 
help thinking that in the present com- 
plicated state of Europe the great arma- 
ments which they saw were as much a 
result as a causo. He could not help 
feeling that the unhappy state of the 
political organization of many countries, 
the unhappy union of Provinces that 
ought more properly to be parted, and 
the separation of States and sections of 
States from their natural connection, led 
to that antagonism between nation and 
nation which had its natural outcome in 
those increased armaments which had 
been referred to. He did not wish to 
particularize by illustrations, because 
where responsible Ministers shrank from 
pointing their remarks by apposite illus- 
trations which were in the minds of all, 
it was better for others to follow the ex- 
ample of eloquent silence. In the Par- 
liament of England and in the House of 
Commons they had a right, as it was 
their duty, first of all to look at home, 
to do what was practical, and to ask 
themselves whether, in proclaiming their 
love for peace and disinclination to arma- 
ments and military preparations, it was 
not possible to do something to give 
effect to their views. The course of this 
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country ought to be. one of peaceful 
progress, not of military aggression ; 
and the expression which that sentiment 
had. found in the House of Commons 
in the course of that debate would 
strengthen the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government if they should choose to 
enter on a course of peace and military 
retrenchment. It was perhaps by ex- 
ample that they could best promote the 
course the hon. Member for Merthyr 
had at heart. He feared that if they 
were to go at that moment into the 
councils of Europe, and invite thenations 
to simultaneous disarmament, they would 
say—‘‘ Would you guarantee us against 
the consequences of the jealousies and 
hatreds resulting from past wars? Will 
you secure to us that the state of Europe, 
so. eminently unstable, shall become 
stable?’’ When they thought of these 
things they must see that it was difficult, 
say even for such a country as Spain, to 
consent to something which involved the 
relinquishment of an object of national 
longing on their part. He thought, 
considering all these things, it was more 
possible for them, to do something by 
acting on those organizations where they 
were complete masters of the situation 
within the region of their own authority 
and political responsibility, and then, 
when they had washed their hands of 
that blood of aggression of which many 
of them felt that they were guiltily en- 
joying the gains, they might go, fortified 
by example, and speak a word of counsel 
that might be advantageous in Europe. 
Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
they might all be satisfied at hearing that 
the spirit of the Government was in 
favour of the Motion of his hon. Friend. 
In the belief that that opinion deserved 
to be recorded he would propose an 
Amendment to that effect; but before 
doing so he wished to observe that he 
would not be the first to denounce the 
employment of force for a just object. 
Almost the first speech he had the honour 
of making in that. House was a speech 
distinetly in favour of the employment 
of foree for the procuring of what he 
believed to be just ends. He would not, 
therefore, engage in any abstract con- 
demnation of war when justified by such 
an object.. The Prime Minister referred 
to the case of Italy. No onecould deny 
that the unification of Italy, which had 
given so, much satisfaction, could not 
have been produced so soon, if at all in 
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this generation, if force had. not been 
employed. The Austrian Government 
did not withdraw its forces from Lom- 
bardy and Venice from any conviction of 
the injustice of its, domination over the 
Italian people. Nor was it simply from 
a feeling of injustice on the part of the 
Bourbon dynasty that the Two Sicilies be- 
came lost tothem. He would have been 
glad if in the course of recent years a 
desire had been shown by the British 
Government and Parliament for the pro- 
motion of the great work of liberation 
further in the East of Europe. All that 
brought him to the conclusion that if 
there was a desire to promote peace and 
the disarmament of Europe their efforts 
must be primarily devoted to the estab- 
lishment of just international relations 
in Europe. It was in the.establishment 
of justice between nations that they 
should have the best security for the 
establishment of peace between nations. 
As long as they Ahad injustice between 
nations they could not possibly prevent 
a spirit of international antipathy from 
being maintained, nor avert the danger 
of war. The Government over which 
the Prime Minister formerly presided 
did something towards establishing par- 
tial disarmament between France and 
Germany. When the Franco-German 
War unhappily seemed to be certain 
they entered into a Treaty with the two 
principals in that war, by which they 
bound themselves by certain definite ob- 
ligations to incur the risk of hostilities in 
order to maintain the just rights of Bel- 
gium. No act of the Government could 
be regarded with greater satisfaction. 
But the Prime Minister would forgive 
him when he said that he wished the 
conclusion of the Franco-German War 
had been accompanied by some similar 
act. They all knew perfectly well that 
there was no danger to the peace of 
Europe so formidable as the terms of the 
Treaty between France and Germany 
which closed that war. The French were 
not satisfied ; the Germans were appre- 
hensive. ‘Therefore, the terms of that 
Treaty were a standing menace to 
Europe. He was speaking in ignorance 
of the efforts of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the time; but he would have 
been glad if there had been some public 
record that they had approached the two 
belligerents and proffered to enter into 
some engagement which, upon a just 
termination of the war, should have 
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bound the Powers of Europe: to main- 
tain that. just termination. » That would 
have been a real step towards peace. 
But, as he said before, he rose to move 
an Amendment. to which he hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would assent, an 
Amendment which would enunciate the 
sentiments which had been. heard with 
great satisfaction from the Prime Minis- 
ter, and which might satisfy the ambi- 
tion of his hon. Friend (Mr. Richard) 
by putting on record the policy of Eng- 
land on the matter. He begged tomove 
to omit all the words after the word 
‘*that”’ in order to insert-— 

“In the opinion of this House, it is the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government on all occasions, 
when circumstances admit: of it, to recommend 
to Foreign Governments the reduction of Euro- 
pean Armaments.” 

Mr. W. FOWLER seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘* That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government. on all occasions, 
when circumstances admit of it, to recommend 
to Foreign Governments a reduction of Euro- 
pean Armaments,”—(Mr. Courtney,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I should rather 
acquiesce than concur in the adoption of 
this Amendment, but simply upon the 
ground that I am not friendly, as a 
general rule, to the assertion by the 
House of Commons of propositions not 
susceptible of immediate application to 
prartice. I doubt the policy of it. At 
the same time, I should not wish, in the 
present state of things, to go so far as 
to resist the passing of the Amendment, 
embodying, as it does, what is un- 
doubtedly true, and what is likewise in 
itself of the highest importance. I there- 
fore will not take any steps, even by 
moving the Previous Question, to pre- 
vent the adoption of the Amendment, if 
there be a general wish in the House to 
adopt it; but, on the ground I have 
stated, I confess I should not have re- 
commended that course. 

Mr. RICHARD expressed the extreme 
satisfaction with which he had listened 
to what he must cail the magnificent 
speech of the Prime Minister, which 
was one of the most eloquent expositions 
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of the policy of peace he had ever heard, 
and its effect, hé was sure, would be 
most beneficial. He would withdraw 
his Motion; but it would be very. gratify- 
ing if the. Prime. Minister would. allow 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard to be passed without a divi- 
sion. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion! of this House, 
it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Government on 
all occasions, when circumstances admit of it, 
to recommend to Foreign Governments a re- 
duction of European Armaments. 


VACCINATION ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopsoy, Bill.to amend 
the Vaccination Acts, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Dopson and Mr. Hissexr. 


SOUTH WESTERN (OF LONDON) DISTRICT 
POST OFFICE BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Freprrick Cavennisx, 
Bill to enable Her Majesty’s Postmaster Gene- 
ral to enlarge and ‘acquire a Site for the South 
Western (of London) District Post Office, 
ordered to be brought in by Lord Freprrick 
CavenpisH and Mr. Fawcerr. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not. present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 16th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrecr Commitrer— Report— 
Parliamentary Oath (Mr. Bradlaugh) [No. 
226}. 

pone Brris— Resolution in. Committee— Ordered 
—First Reading — Merchant Shipping Act 
(1854) Amendment * | 224]. 

Ordered - First Reading—Jurors’ Remuneration * 

223]; County Bridges* [226]; Statutes 
tetinition of Time) * [225]. 

First Reading+Vaecination Acts Amendment * 

[222]; South Western (of London) District 





Post Office * [227]. 
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Second | Reading—Town Councils (Aldermen) 
[133];, Licensing Laws Amendment [183], 
debate adjourned, 

Select Committee—Births and Deaths Registra- 
tion (Ireland) * [166], nominated. 

Considered as amended—Judicial Factors, (Scot- 
land) * {162}. 

Third Reading—Local Government (Gas) Pro- 
visional Order * [123], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Agricultura] Holdings (Scotland) 
(Notice of Rémoval) [141]; Gun Licence 
Act (1870) Amendment [193]; Employers 
and Workmen Act (1875) (Extension to Sea- 
men) [204), 





CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. SpeaAxer informed the House, that he 
had received from Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. 
Justice Lopes, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of ‘The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, a Cer- 
tificate and Report relating to the Election for 
the’ Borough of Gravesend; and from Lord 
Chief Justice Morris, one of the Judges selected 
in pursuance of the same Act, a Report relating 
to the Election for the County of Wicklow. 


GRAVESEND ELECTION. 


To the Rt. Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

We, the Honorable George Denman, and Sir 
Henry. Lopes, knight, two of the Judges of the 
High Court of Justice, and Judges for the time 
being assigned for the trial of Election Petitions 
in England, do, hereby, in pursuance of The 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, certify that 
upon the 31st day of Mav and several days fol- 
lowing, we duly held @ Court in the Borough of 
Gravesend for the trial of, and did try, the 
Election Petition for the said Borough between 
Sir Francis Wyatt Truscott, knight, Petitioner ; 
and Thomas Bevan, Respondent; and, in fur- 
ther pursuance of the said Act, We determined 
that the said Thomas Bevan was not duly re- 
turned nor elected, and that the said Election 
was void. 

And we now certify such our determination 
to you according to the Statute. 

And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
practices having been committed at the said 
Election, We, in further ‘pursuance of the said 
Act, report as follows :— 

1. That no corrupt practice was proved to 
have been committed by or with the knowledge 
or consent of any Candidate at such Election. 

2) ‘That the following persons were proved at 
the said trial to have been guilty of corrupt 

ractices within the meaning of The. Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1854. And that the nature of 
the corrupt practices proved, and the names of 
the persons against whom they were proved, 
are as follows :— 


Robert Phi 
Henry Howa: ie 
William Badman, Of bribing. 


James Weeks, 
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Patrick Dooley,. 
Thomas Allen, 
Edward Best, 
Alfred Woodford, 
William Sheen, 
William Charles Mid- 
dleton, 


3. That we have no reason to believe that 
corrupt practices extensively prevailed at the 
Election to which the said Petition relates: 


4. We further report that the said Petition 
contained a claim to the seat and also of a 
scrutiny. This portion of the Petition was 


Of being bribed. 


Of corrupt treating. 


subsequently abandoned. 
The Respondent set. up a recriminatory case 
which was also abandoned, 


We have no grounds for making any further 
Special Report. von 


Dated this 15th day of June, 1880. 


Grorce Denman. 
Henny Lopzs. 


WICKLOW ELECTION. 


High Court of Justice in Ireland. 
Common Pleas Division, 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 


In the matter of the Election Petition for the 
County of Wicklow. 

William Wentworth Fitz William Dick, Peti- 
tioner; James Carlisle McCoan and Howard 
Brooke, Respondents. 

The said Common Pleas Division, in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of the 36th section of 
the said Act, do hereby report to the Right 
Honourable the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons,— 

That the Petition in this. matter, a copy of 
which is hereunto annexed, was duly presented 
to this Division on the 3rd day of May 1880 
and that the Petitioner, on the 14th day of 
June inst., applied to the Court, by special 
application, pursuant to the said statute, for 
leave to withdraw said Petition. 

And it appearing to the Court that the notice 
of the said application required hy the said Act 
had been given in the said County, and no per- 
son having applied to be substituted as Peti- 
tioner instead of the said William Wentworth 
FitzWilliam Dick, the Court, on the said 14th 
day of June inst., made an order permitting 
the said Petition to be withdrawn, and the same 
has been withdrawn accordingly. 

And the Court do hereby report that, in their 
opinion, the withdrawal of the said Petition was 
not the result of any corrupt arrangement, or 
in consideration of the withdrawal of any other 
Petition. 


Signed on behalf of the Court, this 15th day 

of June 1880. 

M. Morais, 
. ov. C. Pleas. 

And ‘the said Certificate and Reports »were 


ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 











Town Councils 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


enon 
TOWN COUNCILS (ALDERMEN) BILL. 
(Mr. James, Lord Ramsay, Mr. Dillwyn.) 
[BILL 133.] sEcoND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W.H. JAMES, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
remarked that the office of Alderman 
was very ancient ; but there was an im- 
pression that it had degenerated into a 
somewhat useless office. It was origin- 
ally a combination of duties partly local 
and partly magisterial; and it was, as 
they all knew, derived from Anglo- 
Saxon times. It was aspired to as 
being a stepping-stone to the highest 
office of local government — that of 
Mayor—of the various municipalities 
throughout the United Kingdom. The 
measure introduced by Lord John Rus- 
sell in 1835 for the reform of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations proposed the abolition 
of the aldermanic office; but Lord 
Lyndhurst carried an Amendment in the 
House of Peers, to the effect that one- 
fourth of each Town Council should 
consist of Aldermen to be elected for 
life. This Amendment was opposed in 
the Commons, and after a good deal of 
discussion it was proposed that one-third 
of the Aldermen should be appointed for 
six years, and that half of them should 
retire every three years. A conference 
of the two Houses was then held and 
the compromise was then accepted. The 
Bill was only passed on the explicit un- 
derstanding that the question of a self- 
elected body existing within the Town 
Councils should be reconsidered at an 
early date. Other matters of greater 
importance intervened, and the conse- 
quence was that the state of things then 
introduced had remained unchanged 
down to the present time, although great 
dissatisfaction had arisen in many 
boroughs—notably Leicester, Leeds, and 
Winchester, where resolutions had been 
passed for an alteration in the law. In 
some instances the Town Council had, 
in the election of Aldermen, wholly dis- 
regarded the deliberately expressed 
opinions of the ratepayers. To remedy 
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this state of things, his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Heygate) introduced in 1875 a Bill 
which was intended to provide for the 
appointment of Aldermen by the cumula- 
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tive vote. There being many objections 
to the principle of cumulative voting, 
the House could not accéde to the pro- 
posal; but the Government thought the 
circumstances submitted by the hon. 
Member for Leicestershire were suffi- 
ciently grave toinduce them to take up the 
question, and the late Secretary and the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department expressed themselves en- 
tirely in favour of the general principles 
advocated by the introducer of the Bill, 
and promised to deal with the subject ata 
future time. Indeed, the Home Secretary 
moved the Previous Question on the dis- 
tinct understanding that he would deal 
with the subject in another year. But no- 
thing was done, and the matter still re- 
mained unsettled. The proposal of his Bill 
was perhaps the simplest and most mode- 
rate in its tone that anyone could make. 
It proposed that no Alderman hereafter 
elected should be entitled to give his 
vote for the election of another Alder- 
man, and thus perpetuate a system of 
self-election which was diametrically op- 
posed to the views held by all parties in 
that House in regard to local govern- 
ment generally. One of the results fol- 
lowing from the prevalence of the pre- 
sent system was that it tended to 
encourage the introduction of Party 
politics in municipal bodies, the general 
rule being that the election of Mayor 
indicated the political majority of the 
Corporation, and the result was gene- 
rally determined by the number of 
Liberal or Conservative Aldermen. At 
the municipal elections of last year it 
was stated that in no less than 72 cases 
the results were regarded by one sido 
or the other as Party gains or losses; 
and it was a fact that the prevalence of 
Party feeling and motive in these elec- 
tions had greatly increased of late years. 
Their desire must be that the best men 
should fill municipal offices; but under 
the present system men were made Al- 
dermen not on that ground, and many 
were elected after they had been re- 
jected by the ratepayers. He hoped 
that the Government would state defi- 
nitely what course they intended to 
take in regard to the question; and he 
trusted that the House would state its 
opinion strong enough to show that the 
office was a useless one, and that. this 
Bill ought. to be passed into law this 
Session. The hon. Member concluded by 





moving the second reading of the’ Bill. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a; second 
time,” —(Mr. W. H. James.) 


Mr. GOURLEY did not think that 
his hon. Friend had proved that, the 
office of an Alderman was more useless 
than that of a Town Oouncillor. It was 
an. office almost invariably conferred for 
services rendered to the public; and he 
did not understand why those who held 
it should be supposed to be specially in- 
competent to vote on municipal questions 
in the Council. He believed that the 
measure had been introduced with regard 
to the borough of Liverpool, and a few 
other corporate towns, where a certain 
political Party had obtained a prepon- 
derating influence in the Town Councils. 
No demand had been made on the part 
of the boroughs by ratepayers or public 
bodies for the change now proposed. 
The true solution of the difficulty, if 
there really was a difficulty, would be 
found in leaving the elections in the 
hands of the ratepayers. If the rate- 
payers found that there was any neces- 
sity for the discontinuance or a change 
in current of aldermanic seats, they 
would be sure to exert themselves and 
make a change. If they were to prevent 
an Alderman from voting for Aldermen, 
they might as well debar him from 
giving any vote at all. He begged to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months. 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL seconded the 


Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Gourley.) 


Question Paks sry ‘*That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CAINE said, the hon. Member 
for Gateshead (Mr. James) had put the 
whole question in a nutshell when he 
urged that, under the present arrange- 
ment, the whole system of popular re- 
presentation was set aside. At Liver- 
pool in particular the results of the 
present system were extremely unsatis- 
factory. If Town Councillors were elected 
for four years, then he would suggest 
that at the end of the third year the 
senior should take the office of Alder- 
man. Such a mode of nomination would 
bring about a better arrangement than 
that which existed at present. Heeven 
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wished that his hon. Friend:had brought 
in a Bill to abolish the office of Alder- 
man altogether; but, as that was not 
now proposed, he sincerely trusted that 
this Bill would become law; and be in 
operation next November. They would 
have better and more popular municipal 
government under its provisions. 

Mr. DALY stated that, having a 
lengthened experience as Alderman, he 
could not admit the principle of the 
present Bill or the remedy proposed. If 
the promoters of the Bill had been more 
courageous, and had endeavoured to as- 
similate the principle of election in the 
English municipalities to the principle 
existing in the Irish boroughs, they 
would have contributed in a much 
greater degree to the interests of the 
country. If they were to consider the 
operation of the recent laws as con- 
nected with the administration of the 
Corporations, one could hardly fail to be 
struck with the important duties which 
now devolve upon Corporations. A Cor- 
poration was the instrument by which all 
the sanitary laws were put into operation. 
It had the power of enabling a city to 
become healthy or not ; it had the power 
to control the sewers of the city; and it 
had the power to compel the owners of 
property to effect such sanitary measures 
as conduced to the health of the city. 
Now, the principle of election was a 
faulty one where the burgesses had not 
the power of affirming or condemning 
the action of Aldermen. The principle 
of election existing in Irish municipal 
boroughs was that Town Oouncillors 
should present themselves for election 
every three years, and Aldermen every 
six years, whether he be a newman or a 
tried one. Such a system was much 
more perfect than that existing in Eng- 
land, because it gave to the consti- 
tuencies the opportunity of expressing 
their approbation or disapprobation of 
the members of the Town Council. He 
himself had had the opportunity of re- 
cognizing the influence of what was 
called new blood; and he found that 
the real operation of the municipal laws 
depended to a great extent upon the 
activity of the persons constituting the 
Corporation. Of late years a great deal 
of activity had been displayed in the 
Municipal Corporations, owing to the 
pressure put upon them by their eonsti- 
tuents. Returning to the measure before 
the House, he repeated that the principle 
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of the Bill was faulty and defective, and 
that theremedy proposed wasdefective,in- 
asmuch as it practically disqualified cer- 
tain of the representatives of the consti- 
tuency. He therefore recommended to 
the hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
measure to have a little more courage, 
and bring in a Bill which would provide 
that the Aldermen should be elected by 
the constituency they had to represent. 

Mr. LEWIS FRY pointed out that in 
Bristol a considerable proportion of the 
gentlemen who filled the office of Alder- 
men were young men, and, as in many 
other towns, very few of the Aldermen 
had previously been elected Councillors. 
He considered that the more Party feeling 
was kept in abeyance the better it would 
be for the conduct of their municipal 
affairs, and the present system had rather 
a tendency to promote and increase 
Party feeling, because there was a strong 
sense of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
ratepayers when they felt that their 
opinion was not represented by the ma- 
jority of the Town Council. With re- 
spect te the present proposal, he rather 
thought that the preferable remedy 
would be to repeal that provision of 
the Municipal Corporations Act which 
enabled the Town Council to elect Alder- 
men from gentlemen who were not 
members of the municipal body; but 
the present state of things was so very 
unsatisfactory that he should support the 
Bill as a protest against it. 

Mr. DAWSON agreed with the hon. 
Member for Cork that there ought to be 
@ more radical measure to remedy the 
existing evil: He would support the 
Bill asa step in advance ; but he trusted 
that at no distant day the more radical 
measure indicated by his hon. Friend 
would be introduced. He was anxious 
to assimilate laws of Ireland to those of 
England from which the Irish people 
would derive a benefit; and he likewise 
very much wished to assimilate laws of 
England to those of Ireland by which the 
English people would get a benefit. In 
Ireland an Alderman was elected, in the 
first instance, by havinga majority of votes 
of the ratepayers; and, therefore, the will 
of the ratepayers was entirely carried out 
inthe matter. In England it appeared 
that Aldermen were elected from an al- 
ready elected body; and he always looked 
with very grave suspicion upon elections 
which were of such a very circumscribed 
character. He considered that the rate- 


Mr. Daly 
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payers should have the selection, in the 
first instance; of the entire Corporation, 
and that when they had served a certain 
period, and bad got an acquaintance with 
all the minute and multifarious details 
of the work required of them, the Alder- 
men should be chosen, not by them- 
selves, but by the constituents. He quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend that if a 
man had served for four years in the 
Council, and had shown very great atten- 
tion and assiduity in his work, he was 
entitled to be promoted, and that his 
power to do good would be greatly in- 
creased. It was u very lamentable thing 
even in Ireland to see some new person, 
for reasons thoroughly apart from his 
qualifications, made Alderman and put 
over the heads of those who had probably 
served a diligent apprenticeship in the 
Town Council. Such a thing, it ap- 
peared, was done in England in a more 
dangerous manner. The hon. Member 
for Cork had spoken of the daily in- 
creasing duties which had been put on 
the various municipalities by the Acts 
which had been passed in recent years. 
Now, it was necessary that the men who 
came to administer these laws should 
have had experience in sanitary matters. 
In England the Corporations had to deal 
somewhat with educational matters ; and 
they had the power of instituting reforms 
and inculcating social habits which, he 
believed, more than any restrictive laws, 
would prevent excesses which they all de- 
plored. He should support the present 
Bill, trusting, however, that a more com- 
plete measure would shortly be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL did not deny 
that the position of Alderman was an 
exceedingly anomalous one, but thought 
that the remedy proposed would be 
worse than the evil which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead sought to remove. 
So longas Aldermen were by law made 
members of Town Councils, and invested 
with all the duties and responsibilities 
of Town Councillors, so long it seemed 
to him it would be perfectly inconsistent 
that their power to vote should be limited 
on any occasion where their personal 
interest was not concerned. The point 
dealt with by the Bill was nct the only 
one in which the municipal laws required 
amendment. © He objected to’ a piece- 
meal measure, and hoped that the Go- 
vernment would introduce before long 
a more extensive reform. 
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Mz. CAUSTON desired to call. the 
attention of the House to a state of things 
in the borough of Colchester, which he 
had the honour to represent. For 43 
years the Conservatives had had the 
ascendency in the Council—in fact, a 
Liberal Alderman had never been elected 
since 1836, until the February of this 
year. That was only because the Libe- 
rals were fortunate enough at the last 
municipal election to secure 13 represen- 
tatives out of 18 elected Town Council- 
lors.. Tie ought, in the first instance, to 
state how the Corporation of Colchester 
was constituted. It was comprised of 
18 Town Councillors and 6 Aldermen. 
At the last election of Aldermen the 
Town Councillors consisted of 10 Libe- 
rals and 8 Conservatives ; but although 
the former were in a majority they had 
no control over the election of Aldermen, 
because the Aldermen who had pre- 
viously been elected, not by the voice of 
the town, but by one another, were able 
to out-vote those who really represented 
the’ popular feeling of the town. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
said that, as a rule, Aldermen were, 
elected from the Town Councillors. He 
should like to point out that during the 
last 43 years, although the Conserva- 
tives of Colchester had had the control 
of the election of Aldermen, only two 
had been chosen in that time who had 
ever received any votes from the rate- 
payers. That was an evil which ought 
not to exist. The hon. Member for Sun- 
derland had also said he would like to 
leave the matter in the hands of the 
ratepayers. He (Mr. Causton) believed 
that that was very desirable; ‘and ‘he 
thought that if they provided that Alder- 
men, should have no control over the 
election of Aldermen, the matter would 
virtually be left in the hands of the rate- 
payers. He thought, moreover, that it 
was very desirable that the Town Coun- 
cil should have the power to elect as 
Aldermen gentlemen who, not caring to 
go through a contested election, were 
able and willing to render considerable 
service to their: fellow-townsmen. It 
would, be admitted by both sides in the 
borough of Colchester that there had 
been men in this position; but simply 
because they happened to be Liberals 
the Tories had madw use of their power 
to keep them out. Fortunately, the 
Liberals were now in the possession of 
power which would possibly: give them 
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control over the election of Aldermen for 
the next 30 or 40 years, whether this 
Bill passed or not. They had now 13 
Town Councillors and 1 Alderman out 
of a total of 24.. He trusted, therefore; 
that it would not be imputed that he 
was making this speech for any Party 
purpose. He thought the measure a 
wise and just one, which ought to pass, 
and hoped the House would allowit to be- 
come law before the end of the Session. 
Mr. GILL desired, asa member of the 
Corporation of Dublin, to make one or 
two observations on the Bill. Some of 
his hon. Friends on the Opposition side 
of the House had suggested the assimi- 
lating of the election of Aldermen in 
England. In Ireland an Alderman held 
office three years, at the end of that time 
the Alderman had to go before his con- 
stituents, and in all respects his election 
was the same as that of a Town Coun- 
cillor. As an instance of how Aldermen 
did not always please their constituents, 
he might state that he knew of many 
eases in which they had lost their seats 
as Aldermen, but had been given an- 
other chance as Town Councillors. If 
they did not please their constituents in 
that capacity, they had at the following 
election been turned out. He thought 
that the hon. Gentlemen in charge of 
the present Bill ought to try to assimi- 
late as near as they could the law of 
England in that respect with that of 
Ireland. The hon. Gentleman had said 
he would like to see Aldermen abolished 
altogether. He did not see any neces- 
sity for that, for he thought that by 
limiting their powers everything would 
be done that was necessary. They might 
have some slight advantage over Town 
Councillors; but not the very great ad- 
vantage which they appeared to have in 
the English municipalities. . As far as 
he could make out the municipal feel- 
ings of the ward, it would be much 
better represented by the eee se of 
the Irish system of election, for then 
there could be no such thing as a close 
constituency. He had made those obser- 
vations in the hope that the hon. Mem- 
bers who brought forward the Bill, and 
for which he intended te vote as an ad- 
vance towards a better state of things, 
would go more rapidly so work, and 
bring in a Bill something after the lines 
he and his Irish Friends had: indicated: 
Mr: STEVENSON said, thatthe res 
commendation of the Bill, to his: mind; 
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was its moderate character, and entitled 
to every support. The anomalies 
complained of must be dealt with; but 
not by the adoption of the cumulative 
vote, as had been proposed in previous 
Sessions. Their object in those days 
should be to strengthen the municipal in- 
stitutions of the country ; and that would 
be done by making them more directly 
representative. At the same time, it was 
most important that the knowledge of 
men who had experience of municipal 
business should be retained and made 
available for the service of the pub- 
lic. As a friend of the continuance 
of the Aldermanic system, and to re- 
move the blot upon it; he supported the 
Bill. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN observed, that in 
most boroughs the position of Aldermen 
was the reward of political service. 
That was not good for the municipality ; 
and as he thought this Bill took a small 
step towards improving the present state 
of things he would support it. 

Mr. BARRAN said, that Liverpool 
and Bristol had been brought very pro- 
minently before the House in relation to 
the injustice done to the ratepayers by 
the existing law. Now, he was very 
much inclined to think that if Bristol 
and Liverpool had had a representation 
on the Aldermanic Bench of a different 
hue, they would very likely have heard 
nothing of the inequalities in those two 
great cities. The fact that in Liverpool 
the Conservatives had had for many 
years a majority in the Town Council 
had very naturally created dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the opposing poli- 
tical Party. As far as Liverpool was 
concerned, he thought matters were im- 
proving. At the last municipal election 
the return of Liberals was far in excess 
of Conservatives, who at present held 
power in the Corporation; and he 
thought that before long the position of 
parties would bereversed. Asto Bristol, 
he would tell them what was necessary 
to be done, and they would soon see a dif- 
ferent state of things. The inequality of 
representation in Bristol was very mani- 
fest. The wards of the borough were 
not wards which represented the popu- 
lation, and they were very unequally 
distributed. The remedy for this evil 
was that there should be some inexpen- 
sive and speedy mode of distributing 
voting power, in order that a fair repre- 
sentation of the burgesses might be 
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sent to the Town Council. They had 
been told that they were to be careful 
not to cast any reflection’ upon, or to di- 
minish the power or influence of, the 
Municipal Corporations; and he was of 
that opinion, because, considering the 
great and important work which they 
had done, and considering the responsi- 
bility which had rested upon them, and 
the very efficient way in which they 
had done their work—they ought to be 
very careful indeed not to take any 
steps which would tend to diminish the 
confidence of the general public in these 
institutions. Let them reflect upon what 
had been done since the passing of the 
Municipal Act. Birmingham was a 
noble example of what had been done 
in the way of enterprize in providing 
for all the necessities of the town and its 
development, structurally and otherwise. 
The borough which he had the honour 
to represent had not been by any means 
behind in the work that it had done. In 
the establishment of their large public 
library, an institution which was circu- 
lating at the present time more than 
50,000 volumes free to the ratepayers, 
they had something of which they might 
be justly proud ; and the provision they 
had made with regard to gas and water 
and other things was of a character and 
on a scale worthy of them as a Corpora- 
tion. In the Corporation of Leeds they 
had a large preponderance of one poli- 
tical Party, and they had had that for a 
great many years. Mr. Wkeelhouse, 
his late Colleague, introduced a Bill 
into Parliament for the purpose of se- 
curing the election of Aldermen by the 
cumulative vote. If it had not been 
that in Leeds the Liberals predominated 
in the Town Council, they would never 
have heard of the suggestion. There- 
fore he was of opinion that to confine 
this kind of: legislation to exceptional 
circumstances was undesirable. Al- 
though in Leeds they had a preponder- 
ance of Liberals in the Town Council, 
they had only used their power occasion- 
ally for the purpose of electing gentlemen 
outside to the Aldermanic Bench; the 
last instance was the hon. Gentleman 
who now represented the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The argument used by the Town Council 
of Leeds was this—that unless a man 
was prepared to present himself to the 
burgesses of the borough, and was will- 
ing to go through the ordeal of a con- 
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tested election, if necessary, he was not 
entitled to the confidence and support of 
the tion as an Alderman. The 
Aldermen of Leeds were elected to the 
office on account of their qualifications 
for the office. Almost all their com- 
mittees were presided over by Aldermen ; 
and he thought he might: say that the 
business of the Corporation of Leeds 
was conducted is such a way as to give 
satisfaction to the general body of rate- 
payers. Liverpool, Bristol, and Col- 
chester had been specially referred to in 
the course of the debate as placesin which 
an unsatisfactory state of things existed. 
Was that the fault of the institution, or 
the fault of the Party? and if the Party 
pursued a course of this kind—if it dis- 
regarded the claims of individuals, and 
also disregarded the demands of the 
constituency for justice and fair play— 
then make whatever law they might 
these men would ‘still evade it. In the 
case of Bristol and Liverpool, he be- 
lieved that the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs could be reversed. If the city of 
Bristol were to memorialize Parliament 
some steps would be taken to remedy 
the evils which existed there. 

Mz. LEWIS FRY said, that a Bill had 
passed during the present Session to 
alter the distribution of the municipal 
representation in Bristol, and thus to 
remedy the evils to some extent. 

Mr. BARRAN was very glad that 
such a Bill had passed, which’ would 
remedy the evil. It would, then be 
found that the ratepayers of Bristol had 
the power in their own hands: If they 
were going to discourage household 
suffrage because it did not; result. in 
sending certain men to the Councils of 
their boroughs, they would have to pur- 
sue a course which, he believed, would 
be destructive to the best. interests of 
their municipal institutions. ‘The Cor- 
porations of England were representa- 
tive so far as the Town Councillors were 
concerned, and those Town Councillors 
were bound to obey the behests of the 
burgesses. If a Corporation, say the 
Oorporation of Leeds, were to elect Al- 
dermen who ‘were distasteful. to the 
general burgesses of the town, rest as- 
sured that the slectors would at once 
say that men who voted for persons as 
Aldermen who were. distasteful to the 
people should ‘not be returned again to 
the Qouncil. The burgesses had the 
remedy in their own hands; and he was 
quite sure that, by a fair distribution of 
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the ro wer in the towns of Eng- 
land for t yiperpate of electing Town 
Councillors, an influence could be pro- 
duced which would tell favourably in 
the election of Aldermen. He hoped 
nothing would be done in legislation of 
this kind which would for one moment 
cast a reflection on the institutions which 
had done so much good, and which, he 
believed, were destined to do much more 
in the future. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, that 
hon. Gentlemen who had already spoken 
on this subject had alluded to particular 
boroughs ; but, for his part, he thought 
it ought to be considered on its general 
merits. While he fully acknowledged that 
the Bill was one which might be called 
piecemeal legislation, he felt disposed to 
support it, at any rate, as a provisional 
measure. At the same time, he must 
say that he should very much like that 
Her Majesty’s Government should make 
some statement to the effect that they 
would undertake, in a general measure, 
to deal not only with this, but with 
other matters connected with municipal 
government. There ought, in his opi- 
nion, to be some self-acting machinery to 
re-adjust the representation of the peo- 
ple in proportion to the population. It 
was very desirable that the gentlemen 
elected to the Town Councils should re- 
flect the sentiments of the time in the 
borough, for all institutions ought to be 
in harmony with the existing sentiments, 
and not with the past sentiments of the 
people. This was not a Party question, 
because they knew perfectly well that in 
some boroughs Conservatives were in 
the majority, and in others Liberals 
had the preponderating influence in the 
Town Oouncils. They also knew that, 
in many of those boroughs, the stronger 
Party for the time being had used its 
power to perpetuate a system which was 
not in harmony with the views of the 
electors generally. That state of things 
he regarded as mischievous. That was 
only part of a great question of muni- 
cipal reform. There was a large num- 
ber of boroughs in which the wards were 
grossly unequal. In considering the 
general question of municipal adminis- 
tration; it was important to devise some 
easy self-acting machinery, in order to 
bring the Town Councils into immediate 
harmony with the sentiments of, the 
people ; and he hoped that. the Govern- 
ment, amongst the many onerous duties 
which devolved upon them, might find 
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some opportunity of giving their atten- 
tion to that question. If the Govern- 
ment were now to make some promise 
to deal with the subject, he presumed 
that the hon. Member for Gateshead 
(Mr. W. H. James) would not, in face 
of such an assurance, persevere in press- 
ing on his Bill. But if there were no 
hope of the Government doing anything 
in the matter, then he, for one, hoped 
that the Bill, though a small and piece- 
meal measure, would be accepted by the 
House as a step in the right direction. 
Mr. ROBERTS cordially supported 
the Bill, believing that it offered a 
simple remedy for an evil—the power 
Aldermen now had of electing their 
fellow Aldermen, irrespective of and 
often contrary to the feelings and opi- 
nions of the majority of the elected 
members of the Corporation. As a 
citizen of Liverpool he had many years’ 
experience of the system working ad- 
versely to the interests of the Liberal 
Party; but he believed that there were 
many places where the proposed change 
would be of advantage to the Conserva- 
tives; and he was confirmed in this 
belief by the action of some hon. 
Members on his own side, and the ab- 
sence of opposition to the measure by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. The Bill 
would cut both ways, so that they were 
able to regard it as a matter of prin- 
ciple, irrespective of Party consideration. 
He objected to the present mode of 
electing Aldermen in England, mainly 
because under it municipal bodies could, 
and often did, represent the opinions, 
not of the present electors, but those of 
electors of three, six, and more years 
previously. Imagine such a system 
applied to our Parliamentary represen- 
tation. Suppose that the majority of 
the Members of that House had the 
ee of electing one-fourth of its 
embers, and that half of the number 
so elected had the privilege at every 
General Election of voting for successors. 
The result would be that if the Liberal 
majority at the last election had been 80, 
instead of twice that number, the country 
would now be governed in accord- 
ance with the result of the Election of 
1874, and not that of 1880. Such a 
state of things would, of course, be im- 
possible, because unendurable; and the 
same principle was as unfair, though not 
as important perhaps, in the election of 
Municipal Corporations. He asked the 
House to pass this Bill, not merely to 
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| remedy the special grievances which had 
been referred to, but in recognition of 
‘the principle that municipal govern- 
| ment, like Pastitieatary, should be re- 
presentative, and that this Bill would 
make it more directly such. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he was of opinion 
that no case had been made out in sup- 
port of the Bill. Any stranger hearing 
the debate would imagine that Town 
Councils were elected only for political 
purposes. But Town Councils were 
elected for attending to the lighting, 
paving, and other duties important to 
towns. When Aldermen were appointed 
—he regretted sometimes for political 
reasons—they were elected by those who 
had been chosen by the ratepayers. 
There was this advantage in having 
Aldermen on a Corporation: they acted 
as a continuity of the line of business 
or policy adopted by a Corporation ; and 
thus, if a great change occurred in the 
constitution of a Corporation, the Alder- 
men were able to continue the thread of 
the municipal business. Now, he thought 
it would be generally admitted that the 
present system had worked very well. 
It was for the burgesses to return whom 
they liked to the Town Council, and in 
the end the burgesses generally had their 
own way. The case of Colchester had 
been quoted, where there were three 
Aldermen; and one of them would, of 
course, have the power of giving the 
casting vote. But then the burgesses 
would ultimately have the right of ex- 
pressing their opinion. He would ask 
the hon. Member, under all the circum- 
stances, to let well alone. Some people 
said that this was all that was wanted; 
but his opinion was that there should be 
no change in the law, unless the Govern- 
ment thouglit fit to take up the subject, 
and he submitted that no case had been 
made out for a change in the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, as a citizen of 
Liverpool, said, that if they allowed the 
present system to continue, it would not 
be a case of letting well alorie. The 
present system of electing Aldermen was 
a relic of the old rotten borough system, 
and he hoped it would be reformed by 
the passing of this Bill. He did not 
object to a small body of experienced 
| men having the distinction of Aldermen ; 
| but this distinction ought not to be given 

by a majority, only obtained bythe voices 
of other Aldermen. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Stanley) 
_ that the Town Councils ought to repre- 
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sent the opinions of the burgesses who 
elected ht ‘and not those of former 
burgesses. Whatever was the original 
intention, it was now unfortunately the 
case that political considerations entéred 
largely into municipal elections. These 
considerations were often allied with some 
special interest. In Liverpool there had 
been an identification of the predomi- 
nant Conservative interest with the grog 
interest ‘in the ‘town; so that often men 
who ‘had been rejected as Town Coun- 
cillors by the ratepayers were elected 
afterwards'as Aldermen. He would leave 
the election to the Town Councillors 
chosen by the ratepayers, and not allow 
Aldermen to have a voice in it. For 
these and other reasons which he could 
not now urge he’ hoped the measure 
would be passed. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, that many 
remedies for existing anomalies had been 
suggested. The first was the abolition 
of Aldermen, the second the allotting of 
the Aldermen to the several wards; and 
then there was the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. James) 
that in future elections Aldermen should 
be forbidden to vote for Aldermen. He 
was aware that political feelings were 
touched rather deeply by a proposition 
of this‘kind ; but’‘he desired to consider 
the question solely on its own merits, 
and without any regard to the result 
which the penne of the Bill might have 
on political Parties in boroughs, which 
was a consideration that was altogether 
beneath their notice. It certainly was a 
very strong objection to the present state 
of things that a citizen who had been 
rejected by his ward should obtain ad- 
mittance to the Municipal Council almost, 
as had been stated, surreptitiously. An 
hon: Member well acquainted with Liver- 
pool had stated’ that if the minority of 
21 in the Council united with their 8 
Aldermen who did not retire they would 
be able to ‘secure a ‘majority of the 
Council.’ That was as much as to say 
that when political Parties on oné side or 
the other gained possession of the Town 
Councils; the same’ ‘state of things was 
continued, and the’ same political ‘cir- 
cumstanees ‘were perpetuated.’ That 
condition of things'was clearly objection- 
able: The support of the second ‘read- 
ing of:the Bil did not imply any dis- 
paragement of Municipal Councils from 
the way in which’ they ‘had’ performed 


their duties: '’ He ‘had’ réason ‘to know 
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that since 18385 the population and rate- 
able value of the wards in the-different 
Municipal Councils of the country had 
entirely changed, It was most important 
that the representative element should 
pervade those bodies in their entirety. 
They had to provide for the health, the 
amenities; and the intellectual amuse- 
ments of the community ; and it was 
therefore necessary that they should, as 
far as possible, be directly representative 
of the ratepayers. It was within his 
knowledge that the representation, of 
wards, in some cases, was so manifestly 
unjust that, speaking individually, he 
thought the question was one that ought 
to be taken up for the purpose of re- 
adjusting the boundaries of wards and 
basing their representation on what was 
at present their rateable value and popu- 
lation. He thought that a much larger 
measure, embodying the representative 
principle, was needed; and he hoped 
that it might be in the power of the 
Government—though he could not speak 
with authority at the present moment— 
to bring in a Municipal Corporations 
Consolidation and Amendment Bill. He 
should not feel justified in opposing the 
second reading of the Bill, because there 
was 80 much in it which recommended 
itself to their ideas of fairness and jus- 
tice. But it had only recently been in- 
troduced, and he was not aware that any 
expression of opinion had taken place in 
regard to it in the different boroughs of 
England; and to enable that expression 
of opinion to be given he hoped, if the 
House consented to read the Bill a second 
time, the Committee would be delayed 
for a fortnight. 

Mr. BARRAN said, he had presented 
a Petition from the Corporation of Leeds 
against the Bill yesterday.  . 

Mr, MAPPIN would. support the: se- 
cond reading, to give time for the con- 
sideration of the measure by the different 
Town Councils, 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he should 
be happy to consult with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. A ehur Peel) with regard to fixing 
a day for Committee. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 134; Noes 
48: Majority 86.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday 25th June, 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) (NOTICE OF REMOVAL) BILL. 
(Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. 
Barclay.) 


[Britt 141.] sECOND READITG. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, the object of the Bill 
was twofold. The first object was to 

rovide for the continued cultivation of 
and up to the fullest power of produc- 
tion that was possible, instead of allow- 
ing it to fall into a low condition at the 
end of an old lease and the beginning 
of a new one; and the second object was 
to provide security to a tenant that he 
should receive at the end of his lease 
compensation for his unexhausted ma- 
nures. The one was the interest of the 
State, and the other was the interest of 
the tenant. It was the interest of the 
State that the land should always be 
fully cultivated, and it was the interest 
of the tenant that he should fully get 
backthe value of the money he expended. 
He would like to explain that the system 
of tenure was very different in Scotland 
from what it was in England. In the 
majority of cases in England, yearly 
tenancies were the rule, and leases were 
the exception. In Scotland it was the 
reverse. It was usual there for the 
land to be occupied under leases, yearly 
tenancies being exceptional. Leases in 
Scotland generally ran for 19 years; 
and the law, as it now stood, made him 
only receive 40 days’ notice before the 
termination of his lease, so that a farmer 
might remain 18 years and 325 days in his 
holding, as he believed to the satisfac- 
tion of his landlord, and then have only 
40 days’ notice to clear out of his farm, 
in which he might have invested thou- 
sands of pounds, and might provide 
himself with a farm, if he could, else- 
where. That was a state of things that 
the Bill was intended to remedy. The 
law of England and Ireland required 
that no less than a year’s notice should 
be given even in cases of yearly tenan- 
cies. Even where farmers only held 
from year to year, they were entitled to 
@ year’s notice, unless they had con- 
tracted themselves out of this rule on 
their own accord by making another ar- 
rangement. When it was considered 


that in Scotland they had only 40 
days’ notice, even in cases of leases of 
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19 years, he thought the alteration pro- 
posed by the Bill would commend itself 
to the House. The law of 40 days’ notice 
had beenin force for 325 years. It was en- 
acted in the time of Queen Mary of Scot- 
landin theyear1555. Itwasthen thought 
a very judicious and humane measure. 
The previous custom was described by 
Erskine, in his Jnstitutes, as an injurious 
and barbarous custom, for all that re- 
quired to be done was to break a wand 
at a tenant’s door as a notice to quit. 
It was then also provided that the 40 
days’ notice should be 40 days’ before 
the Whit Sunday of the year of the ter- 
mination of the lease, so that whenever 
the lease expired in Martinmas—1\|th 
November—as the tenant had his notice 
40 days before the 15th of May—the 
legal Whit Sunday in Scotland—that 
gave him more than six months’ notice. 
If the lease terminated on a Whit 
Sunday, the tenant must have a year 
and 40 days’ notice, because the law re- 
quired that notice must be given before 
the Whit Sunday preceding what they 
called the ‘‘ ish” or exit of the lease, so 
that in some cases the tenant might 
have a year and 40 days’ notice. That 
system of giving 40 days’ notice before 
Whit Sunday existed from 1555 till 
1853, when a Bill was brought into 
Parliament and passed into an Act, 
which provided that the 40 days’ notice 
should apply to any date. It took 
away the provision that the notice must 
be given before the preceding: Whit 
Sunday. That was a great loss to the 
tenants of Scotland, because it took 
away six months at least of the period 
notice hitherto given to the tenant; and, 
strange to say, the Act which contained 
that little clause was an Act passed 
ostensibly to facilitate the procedure 
before the Sheriff Courts. He found 
that there was not a single word said 
in either House of Parliament on the 
subject of this clause, which was of such 
great importance to the farmers of Scot- 
land. When such a measure was. passed 
in 18538, without eliciting the slightest 
observation, it was not unjust to say 
that it passed without sufficient con- 
deration of its importance. Now, al- 
though, as he had shown, the law in 
Scotland had been altered in what he 
called a retrograde manner on behalf of 
the tenants by allowing simply the 40 
days’ notice, in England and Ireland only 
recently the period of notice had been 
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extended. In 1875,in the English Act, 
the notice was increased from six months 
to one year; and in 1876 it was in- 
creased in Ireland to the same period. 
If the law had been so altered in these 
countries in the case of yearly tenants, 
it was not too much, he thought, to ask 
that the Scotch law should be altered to 
two years’ notice in the case of 19 years’ 
leases. There was another part of the 
Scotch system which he would like to 
allude to. It was, that when a lease ex- 
pired at the end of 19 years, or the 
period decided upon, if there was no ar- 
rangement between the landlord and 
tenant, and no notice, what the Scotch 
called tacit relocation took place, and 
this entitled the tenant to remain for 
another year, and so he went on from 
year to year, without any written en- 
gagement. It entitled the tenant to one 
year more of possession of his holding. 
If this Bill passed into law, it would be 
very popular, especially in view of the 
Bill which, he supposed, would also be 
carried this Session in regard to certain 
wild animals. The effect would be that 
when the leases expired tenants would 
be allowed to remain under the system 
of tacit relocation from year to year, and 
they would have a right to have two 
years’ notice. A very important point 
in the system of two years’ notice was 
this—that it would settle the question of 
unexhausted manures to a great ex- 
tent. By a short clause in the English 
Agricultural Holdings Act, it was pro- 
vided that compensation should be 
given to tenants for unexhausted ma- 
nures put in within two years of 
the termination of their leases, in 
order that they might not lose the 
value of the money invested in manure, 
and yet that the land might be cultivated 
up to the highest point to the very end 
of the lease. It might happen in Scot- 
land, under the existing law, that a man 
might remain for 18 years and 325 
days upon a holding, and might manure 
it properly, expending money upon it 
up to the very last year; and yet the 
landlord might come to him and say— 
‘You will go in 40 days, and I will 
have all the benefit of your manure.” 
That was a very hard case, and it was 
provided for, in so far as England was 
concerned, in the English Act, and it 
would have been in the Scotch Act if 
the Agricultural Holdings Act for Scot- 
land had been pressed on ; but the late 
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Government withdrew the Bill the same 
year as it was introduced, so that in 
Scotland they had not that provision. 
Scotch farmers did not yet enjoy the 
presumption of law enjoyed by the Eng- 
lish farmers. By the action of reloca- 
tion, a farmer might be allowed, after 
his lease expired, to continue his occu- 
pancy of his farm without the security 
of any written document, being con- 
tent to remain on the same footing as 
before. That was a very satisfactory 
thing to see, because it showed that 
the tenant and the landlord were on a 
footing of confidence. He would just 
read a short paragraph from Lord Stair’s 
Institutes as to the meaning of tacit re- 
location :— 

“Tacit relocation is that which is presumed 
to be the mind of both parties after the expiry 
of the tack, when neither setter warneth nor 
tacksman renounceth.”’ 

Well, he had put in the Bill that a 
notice should be given not less than 
two years, and not more than three years, 
and the object of that was that the ten- 
ant should not receive notice at the 
commencement of his long lease of 19 
years, and then hear nothing of it until 
two years before his lease terminated. 
It had always been thought that notice 
should be within a reasonable time ; and 
in an Act of Parliament in 1676, or 
some such date, it was provided that 
warning should be given not more than 
three years, and when they considered 
that a landlord had a tenant under his 
observation for 17 years, it was surely 
no hardship to ask him to make up his 
mind whether he would keep his ten- 
ant or not, and it was due to the tenant 
he should know what his prospects in 
life might be. If the landlord was un- 
decided he only had to give his tenant 
notice that he would have to go, and the 
landlord thus would save himself from 
any inconvenience ; but it did not follow 
that he needed to act upon that warning 
—he might let the tenant remain if he 
liked when the lease expired. He 
thought it was for the interest of land- 
lords as well as of tenants that such a 
Bill as this should become law. It 
would be to the interest of the landlord to 
have his land fully cultivated up to the 
end of one lease and the commencement 
ofanother. The incoming tenant, on the 
other hand, would find the land manured 
to a greater extent than was now the case. 
It would be to the interest of the State 
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that that should be the case, for more 
food would be produced for consumption, 
and more content would be spread 
amongst the occupiers of land, as there 
would be more time allowed them to 
make their arrangements. Though he 
did not go the length of many Members 
in regard to the land, yet he thought it 
was perfectly right that the State should 
control the action of landlords in this 
country. They occupied the land for the 
beneficial interest of the public; and if 
their arrangements were not such as were 
conducive to the public benefit, he 
thought the State had a perfect right 
to step in and say, to a certain extent, 
what theyshould do. Large tracts of land 
were now going out of cultivation, and 
there was no question that the State had 
a right to step in and prevent this waste 
of food-producing power. The provision 
he was asking the House to adopt had 
reference to no hypothetical case. What 
he desired had actually been given on 
some properties, where it was found to 
be of very great advantage. He had 
here an extract from a lease on a large 
property with which he was acquainted— 


‘*T (so-and-so) bind myself and my successors 
to give two years’ notice before the termination 
of this lease to the tenant thereof, whether said 
lease is to be renewed to him, and if so, on what 
conditions.”’ 

That clause in the lease was found to 
be a very satisfactory clause, both to 
landlord and tenant. The tenant felt a 
security in all that he did, and the land- 
lord gave up no control whatever over 
his property. His agent and factor had 
only to say two years before the expiry 
of a lease that it was to be terminated, 
if the landlord wished to get rid of his 
tenant. This cost nothing, and was 
giving away nothing when they had a 
long lease. He rather thought that 
English Members who were not ac- 
quainted with the working of the long- 
lease system in Scotland were afraid of 
granting the right to two years’ notice ; 
and certainly, when compared with 40 
days’ notice, it was a great jump to make. 
But when they considered that in Eng- 
land a year’s notice was given in the 
case of a year’s tenancy, two years’ no- 
tice was worth nothing more than a 
Scotch farmer was entitled to with his 
long lease. He hoped the Government 


would assent to the principle of the 
Bill, because it really only went on the 
lines which Members of the present 
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Government had so often announced on 
the hustings their approval of. The 
Bill assented to the same principle as the 
Government had announced their inten- 
tion of embodying in the measure they 
were going to undertake next Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 


Mr. RAMSAY said, it was with great 
reluctance that he rose to address the 
House on this occasion. The laudable 
object ofthe Bill of the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Aberdeenshire was to 
secure compensation to tenants who had 
used artificial manure in the cultivation 
oftheirland. But, in his(Mr. Ramsay’s) 
opinion, the Bill would have very dif- 
ferent results from those which the hon. 
and gallant Member expected would be 
derived from it. The hon. and gallant 
Member had said that the most of 
the land in Scotland was held under 
leases, while leases were exceptional in 
England. What he (Mr. Ramsay) de- 
precated as one of the probable results 
of this measure was that the land- 
lords in Scotland would be compelled, 
as in England, to do without leases. 
He deprecated any interference by piece- 
meal legislation between landlord and 
tenant. If the State was going to in- 
terfere—and he did not dispute the pro- 
position that the State had a right to 
interfere when the people of the country 
were prejudiced by existing law—iiudeed, 
it was well known that it did interfere in 
such cases, with or without compensa- 
tion, as the circumstances required. He 
should rather see the views of the late 
Mr. Mill carried out, and that the State 
should take over the land, give com- 
pensation to the owners, and farm it 
itself, or let it to such farmers as it 
pleased, than see the relations of land- 
lord and tenant disturbed in every suc- 
ceeding Session of Parliament by mea- 
sures such as the present Bill. The 
tenants were quite able to take care of 
themselves. His hon. Friend assumed 
that the tenants were unable to take 
care of themselves, and complained that 
the land might not be cultivated during 
the last two years unless his Bill was 
passed. But he (Mr. Ramsay) saw 
another probable result of passing it. . 
The landlord might give the two years’ 
notice saying—‘‘I have given the sta- 
tutory notice; if you do not think of 
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leaving, it will be open to you to arrange 
with me before it expires.”” In such a 
case the two years’ notice would be of 
no use to the tenant. He would be in 
doubt whether the notice would be put 
in force or not. It would be better to 
continue the 40 days’ notice, with the 
distinct arrangement embodied in such 
lease that the tenant should quit at the 
end of the expressed term of years with- 
out any notice at all. Their leases con- 
tained a notice to remove at the end of 
the lease, with or without notice. But 
in addition to the 19 years’ notice to 
quit, expressed and agreed on in the 
lease, the law said he should get 40 
days’ notice, immediately prior to the 
stipulated term of removal, and that if 
he did not get it, he should be entitled to 
remain in possession under tacit reloca- 
tion, which was equivalent to saying that 
the tenant sat on from year to year on the 
same terms as he had previously held the 
land under the lease. It would be all 
very well to legislate in this fashion if 
the whole of the land of Scotland were 
arable land under cultivation. But it 
was less than one-fifth of the area of 
Scotland which was under cultivation ; 
and such a sweeping measure as this 
would disturb the relations of landlord 
and tenant where there was no need of 
such change, as might be needed in the 
case of arable land. Farmers on arable 
land and farmers generally in Scotland 
were quite able to judge of the nature 
of a bargain. He had had experience 
of a large number of tenants, and over 
a wide area, and he found them quite 
as well able to take care of themselves 
as the landlords. He did not see on 
what grounds the House should be asked 
to sanction the second reading of a mea- 
sure of this kind, without there being 
any sufficient reason shown that the State 
had such an interest in the question as 
should constrain it to legislate in the 
way proposed by this Bill. He trusted 
that the Government would be pleased 
to intimate that they had resolved to 
take up the whole subject of the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant, and adjust 
them in a comprehensive fashion, not 
allowing them to be disturbed annually 
by measures such as the present, and 
such as had been previously brought 
before the House. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, he was very 
sorry that his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. Ramsay) 
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(Scotland) §c. Bill. 
looked upon the Bill as such a violent 


and sweeping measure. He was sur- 
prised to hear his hon. Friend say that 
he would rather see the land in the 
hands of the State than this Bill passed. 
He (Mr. Orr Ewing) thought it was a 
just and reasonable measure in the in- 
terests of landlords as well as in the in- 
terests of the tenants. Agents or factors 
generally began to deal with the tenants 
long before the end of their leases. They 
generally gave the tenants to understand 
whether or not they were to go on before 
its termination. But there were landlords 
and landlords in Scotland, just as there 
were farmers and farmers in Ireland. 
Under the law as it at present stood, a 
man might have been 19 years on a 
farm, and, perhaps, have spoken to the 
factor about his lease being renewed. 
There might have been an understand- 
ing, though actually no bargain, that 
it should be renewed ; but something 
might, ere the old lease actually ex- 
pired, take place between the farmer 
and the factor which would result in the 
farmer getting the 40 days’ notice to 
quit. The farmer might be obliged to 
leave his farm without having dealt with 
the land as he would have done had he 
known he was to leave, and no compen- 
sation was allowed to him. If that Bill 
were passed, such a thing as that could 
not take place. Could it be said that 40 
days were sufficient for a tenant farmer 
nk ey a very large tenant farmer— 
to look out for another farm in which he 
could locate himself? It was impossible 
to get a farm at 40 days’ notice, and 
farmers would, consequently, be put to 
great loss. His opinion was that that Bill 
would be a very judicious settlement of 
the question. It would improve the 
cultivation of the land, because they 
knew that where there was no arrange- 
ment made between landlord and tenant, 
the latter exhausted the land at the end 
of his lease by putting in white crops to 
a great extent and putting in no manure, 
and the incoming new tenant found the 
land was very inferior to what it should 
be. He did hope that this measure 
would meet with the favourable con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
for he thought it was a reasonable and 
just measure for the tenant farmers as 
well as the landlords. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
glad that the hon. Member who had just 








sat down had so completely and fully 
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answered the hon. Member for Falkirk 
(Mr. Ramsay), who had taken a rather 
extreme view of this Bill. The hon. 
Member did usually take an extreme 
view of the rights of landlords in regard 
to the holding of land. He (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) thought this Bill was a step— 
he did not say a large one—in the right 
direction, and that was towards conti- 
nuity in the occupation of the land which 
must accompany high cultivation. The 
necessity for the landlord, or more pro- 
bably his agent, giving two years’ notice 
before their relations could come to an 
end, would be a strong warning to land- 
lords and farmers that they should then 
endeavour to agree upon the provisions 
of a new bargain. Under the present 
arrangement, an agent neglectful of his 
landlord’s interests might put off from 
one day to another giving the farmer any 
clear idea whether he wished him to go 
or stay; and the consequence was that 
the farmer would, during the last two or 
three years of his lease, put no money 
into the land which he could avoid 
doing. He would try, on the contrary, 
to get as much out of the farm as he 
could. Such a practice was neither ad- 
vantageous to the farmer, the landlord, 
nor the public at large. It might be 
said that the proposal was an interfer- 
ence with the freedom of contract; but 
the provision as it now existed of 40 
days’ notice was a decided interference 
with the freedom of contract. [‘‘No, 
no!”] He thought he was justified in 
so calling it. The landlord stipulated in 
the lease that the tenant was to quit the 
farm without any notice whatever, and if 
that notice were not given, then the tenant 
had a right to stay on for ancther year ; 
but if the law overruled that express 
contract in the lease, as was the case, 
and said that a tenant was not bound to 
leave if he had not 40 days’ notice, that 
appeared to him as explicit a case of in- 
terference with the freedom of contract 
as it was possible to have, and it might 
be some consolation to the noble Lord 
(Lord Elcho) to know that it had existed 
for 325 years without the Constitution of 
this country being seriously damaged in 
consequence. So far as this question 


of interference with contract was con- 
cerned, it seemed to him that it was 
merely a question of expediency. Par- 
liament did and ought of necessity 
to interfere with contracts, when it ap- 
peared to be a necessity, in the in- 
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terest of both parties and of the public. 
He was not in the least afraid that land- 
lords would have recourse to yearly 
holdings in Scotland. Leases for long 
periods had done far more for the land- 
lords of Scotland than for the tenants. 
But for them the landlords would have 
been obliged to accept large reductions 
of rent at the present time. Under 
yearly leases, a large portion of the land 
in Scotland would go out of cultivation, 
as it could not be the interest of the 
tenant to cultivate it on such terms. It 
was said that the tenants were able to 
take care of themselves. He was not 
surprised that the landlords should bring 
forward this argument. The landlords 
might say that the tenants were able to 
take care of themselves; but did the facts 
substantiate this statement ? There was 
no doubt of what the opinions of the 
farmers themselves were. They were of 
opinion that they could not take care of 
themselves in their bargains with the 
landlords. If the House would consider 
the conditions to which they had to sub- 
mit—and the conditions of a bargain 
were about the best evidence that the 
public could get as to whether, in the 
case where it applied, the parties to it 
were on an equal footing—the House 
would see that these conditions were 
manifestly unjust and one-sided, and 
that the only conclusion that would be 
come to by a jury considering it would 
be that one of the parties was not in a 
position to take care of himself. He 
was prepared to contend that there was 
no class of people in this or any other 
country more independent in character 
than the farmers of Scotland. They had 
shown this at the recent Election; and the 
fact that even they had to submit to con- 
ditions manifestly unfair and one-sided 
was the strongest possible evidence of 
the great power and pressure they had to 
contend againstin making their bargains. 
This Bill being a step in the right di- 
rection, he hoped it would have the 
support of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Though it interfered with contracts, it 
only interfered in a slightly greater de- 
gree than the present Jaw interfered. 
They were only extending a principle 
which had existed for 325 years, and the 
necessity of which was becoming more 
and more apparent as the cultivation of 
land became more and more developed. 
Srrm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he had listened carefully to all the 
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speeches made on the subject, and he 
had failed to find that a single instance 
had been given of evil arising out of 
the present state of the law which 
would justify the Bill before the House. 
What did the Bill deal with? It did 
not deal with tenants below five acres, 
or with tenants at will. It had nothing 
to do with those two classes for whom, 
if at all, some protection was needed ; 
but it proposed to deal with parties who 
voluntarily entered into engagements 
extending over a considerable time, in 
Scotland generally 19 years, and to pro- 
vide against the contingency of the two 
parties not coming to an agreement as to 
the renewal of the lease within 40 days of 
the expiringtime. Hechallenged hishon. 
Friend whose name was at the back of 
the Bill (Mr. J. W. Barclay), or any hon. 
Gentleman connected with Scotland who 
knew anything of the working of the 
lease system in Scotland, to produce to 
him any instance where a grievance had 
arisen out of the present state of the 
law. Judging from his own experience, 
the usual practice was that leases were 
entered into for 19 years with the full 
understanding that if they did not come 
to a further agreement before the ex- 
piration of the time first named the 
lease came to an end. That was the 
usual practice in his neighbourhood, 
and, he believed, everywhere. It was 
only common sense to expect that no 
prudent man would allow his lease to 
run out just on the chance of its being 
renewed, or on the chance of tacit relo- 
cation. The farmers generally wanted 
a renewal of the lease, and if they could 
not get it they left their farm and went 
away somewhereelse. It might be that 
extreme cases did occur when negotia- 
tions went on sometimes up to the last 
moment; but he thought it was very 
exceptional, for in practical life he 
thought the tenants generally knew 
very well what they were about. What 
was the object of the Bill? What 
earthly benefit would it be to the tenant 
farmers? An hon. Gentleman below 
him had said that it would lead to the 
disuse of leases; but he did not be- 
lieve that there would be a disposition 
on the part of the landlords and tenants 
of Scotland to part with leases, nor did 
he believe that would be the result of 
the Bill. But what he did think the 
result of the Bill would be was that the 
notice would be given two years before 
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the end of the lease, and then there 
would be an agreement between the 
landlord and tenant, so that in reality 
the Bill would be an utter nullity. He 
believed that would be the result of the 
Bill ; and unless some hon. Member con- 
nected with Scotland could get up and 
lay his finger upon a case which could 
show that there was great necessity for 
the proposed legislation, he was of 
opinion that the Bill ought not to go on ; 
but if, as was stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), 
there was a necessity for the alteration 
of the law with respect to the 40 days’ 
notice, then he would be quite ready to 
consider that subject. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, he held two or 
three farms under leases ; and certainly, 
unless a fresh arrangement was made, 
his term would expire at the end of the 
lease, the result of that being that in- 
stead of getting 40 days’ notice, as the 
Scotch did, the English farmers did not 
have any notice. The usual practice 
was that a lease terminated when the 
time expired, unless it was renewed. 
At the same time, he was of opinion that 
the principle advocated by the hon. and 
gallant Member for East Aberdeenshire 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) was a right prin- 
ciple. He believed it would be mutually 
advantageous if the law compelled the 
party wishing to terminate an engage- 
ment to give, say, one year’s notice. 
Two or three years he thought to be too 
long a notice. In the Chamber of 
Agriculture of which he was a member 
the subject had been discussed, and that 
body had come to the conclusion that it 
would be of mutual advantage if one 
year’s notice was the rule. This would 
afford no more protection to the tenant 
than it would to the landlord. Land- 
lords had, certainly, land thrown upon 
their hands when they did not expect it, 
and he thought the principle laid down 
in the Bill was a just one. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, an hon. Gentle- 
man had challenged any Scotch Member 
to adduce cases where a grievance had 
been created by the existing law. He 
knew a case in his own neighbourhood 
where a landlord had let the land on the 
best terms possible. The tenant re- 
quested the landlord to renew the lease ; 
but he declined to state what course he 
intended to take before the 40 days. It 
might be said that the landlord did not 
put the tenant out of the farm ; but then 
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he put him to great trouble and incon- 
venience in not knowing whether he was 
going to be allowed to remain or not, and 
it had often been found that farms were 
not easily to be obtained at 40 days’ 
notice. It was not merely the question 
of compensation for unexhausted ma- 
nures which the tenant had put in his 
holding ; but it was necessary for the 
tenant to get a longer notice to quit in 
order to enable him to obtain another 
farm and a house in which to live; and 
on that ground alone he advocated the 
principle of the Bill before the House, 
and should support its second reading. 
He was very much surprised to hear the 
hon. Member for the Falkirk Burghs(Mr. 
Ramsay) speak of the question as if it 
was such a great interference with the 
freedom of contract. He (Mr. M‘Lagan) 
was as much opposed to interference 
with freedom of contract as anyone, and 
he agreed that any interference on the 
subject ought not to take place except 
under circumstances of public necessity ; 
but in the case of the Bill before the 
House it was not introducing a new 
poreple at all. They had the inter- 
erence of the State existing already, in 
so far as legislation was concerned, as it 
was already provided that 40 days’ 
notice must be given. That was pro- 
vided in the event of the landlord and 
tenant coming to no terms whatever, and 
to prevent any dispute as to what time 
notice should be given; so it was said 
and laid down as a principle that it 
would be absolutely necessary to give 40 
days’ notice to render any dispute easily 
settled. It was not laid down that a 
landlord was compelled to give 40 days’ 
notice. He might give one year or two 
years’ notice if he chose; but in the 
event of any dispute between the land- 
lord and the tenant the Legislature had 
laid it down as a matter of expediency 
that 40 days’ notice must be given. The 
hon. Member for the Falkirk Burghs 
had said that it would have been much 
better for the Legislature to take all the 
land into its own hands and deal with 
it altogether than to have the present 
interference. On that question he main- 
tained that they were anticipating al- 
together a discussion which would take 
place on another Bill which was before 
Parliament, when the question of inter- 
ference with the freedom of contract 
would comeup. The question now be- 
fore them was very clear. It was abso- 
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lutely necessary that the tenant should 
know in time whether he was to keep 
his land or not, so that he might pre- 
pare for it either by manuring his farm 
heavily or by not manuring it so much, 
so as not to leave too much of his money 
in his land for those who might come 
after him. He knew of many cases 
where tenants were not told that they 
were to leave the farms, and the result 
was that they left a large amount of 
their capital behind them in the land; 
but, by giving two years’ notice, they 
would be enabled to do that which was 
right and proper. He did not say that 
the landlords would be the losers by the 
proposal; but he thought that if the 
Bill passed into law the landlords would 
make agreements with the tenants that 
the farms should not be run out at the 
end of the lease. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister, in one of his 
election speeches, stated that he thought 
a good arrangement between landlord 
and tenant would be to allow the tenant 
to farm land according to the best rules 
of husbandry, and during the last four 
or five years of his lease to bind him 
down toa particularrotation. That was 
simply giving four or five years’ notice 
to quit to the tenant. It would not be 
necessary to give that notice at all if the 
landlord wished to part with him. That 
was the method which many of the best 
proprietors of England were adopting in 
regard to the cultivation of the land. 
They allowed the tenants to far the 
land as they thought proper until 
nearly the end of the lease, and then 
they bound them down as to the way in 
which the cultivation should be pursued. 
They had been told from the front 
Treasury Bench that a Bill which was 
lately introduced was simply carrying 
out a practice which good proprietors 
adopted in the country. He was now 
only asking the House to carry out the 
practice which every good proprietor in 
the country adopted. Such a one would 
take good care to give his tenant due 
notice whether he intended to part com- 
pany with his tenant at the end of his 
ease. He did not think two years’ 
notice was too much. On the contrary, 
he put in his own leases sometimes four 
or five years, so as to allow the tenant 
on a farm to bring it into a proper 
state when he was about to leave. That, 
he contended, would be better than the 
present system, where a landlord had 
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only to give six weeks’ notice to leave. 
He trusted the Government would sup- 
portthe measure. But, if not, he hoped 
they would give the House a promise 
that when they took up the question of 
reforming the Land Laws that the ques- 
tion they were discussing would be par- 
ticularly considered, and that due notice 
should be given to tenants before they 
were compelled to leave their farms. If 
they got that assurance from the Govern- 
ment he should advise his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
not to put the House to the trouble of di- 
viding ; but ifthey did not get that assur- 
ance he should certainly advise him to take 
the sense of the House on the question. 
Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he heartily 
wished a Scotch lawyer was present to 
deal with the question; but, under pre- 
sent circumstances, he would do his best. 
First, he must give every credit to the 
motives of his hon. and gallant Friend 
in bringing forward the Bill in the in- 
terests of the outgoing tenants, and to 
secure that what he thought due notice 
should be given him before the termina- 
tion of the lease. He thought, how- 
ever, that a strong expression of opinion 
had been given in that House that two 
years’ notice was too long, and that to 
meet the circumstances of the case a 
much shorter notice would be necessary. 
But it appeared to him, as an individual, 
that the weak point in the Bill was this. 
Supposing he (Mr. Peel) were a pro- 
prietor, and he did not like the system 
of long leases, what, then, was to pre- 
vent him giving notice to his tenant as 
a matter of form, for the purpose of 
securing himself against probable loss ? 
He should say to the tenant—‘‘I am 
really not going to oust you at the ter- 
mination of your lease; but I should 
like, in the meantime, to consult with 
you as. to whether you can give mea 
sufficiency of rent, or equal to what 
another tenant willoffer.” In that case 
he did not precisely see how the tenant 
under the Bill would be in any different 
position to that which he was in under 
the existing law. It appeared to him 
that that was the weak point of the Bill. 
The suggestion had been thrown out 
that the Government should say that the 
subject was under consideration. All 
he could say was that the subject itself, 
as well as the question touched on in the 
Bill, and the question of the permanent 
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improvement of the relations between 
landlord and tenant was one eminently 
deserving of consideration, and one 
which ought to form part of any scheme 
on the subject. As the Bill was drawn 
he did not think it exactly answered the 
purpose which was intended; and he 
hoped the hon. and gallant Member 
would not press it at the present time, 
but take the assurance that the subject 
he had raised, and the other matters put 
forward as to the position and relations 
of the out-going tenant, would be care- 
fully considered by the Government when 
they came to consider the whole question 
of the Land Laws. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he had not known 
that this Bill was to be brought forward, 
and he had only seen it that day at the 
Bill office. From what he had heard he 
should say that the Bill was one of those 
Bills showing the tendency of the Legis- 
lature to interfere in every possible way 
with everyone in every relation of life. 
At one time it was between employers 
and employed, with reference to injuries ; 
at another time it was with seamen and 
their wages; and at another time it was 
with landlords. Atthe present moment, 
in consequence of the agricultural dis- 
tress, the Liberal Party were attemptin 
to make political capital out of it. tt 
was supposed that that Party had in- 
curred a debt to those who returned 
them, and they were endeavouring to 
pay that debt by interfering in every 
way between landlord and tenant. He 
maintained that the legal and official 
astuteness of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had made clear the 
defects of the Bill—that it would prove 
to be a nullity. But it was not a nullity 
in regard to the pinciple it embodied, 
of further interference with contract.. 
Anything like the reasoning of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite, logically 
speaking, he had never heard. In fact, 
he (Lord Elcho) had, by way of ex- 
periment, drawn a fresh Preamble to the 
Bill. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had asked them to contrast the state of 
things in England, where there was only 
a yearly tenancy, with a year’s notice, 
and the state of things in Scotland, with 
40 days’ notice, and then proceeded— 
“Ts it possible, in a country where the 
farmer is in possession of an 18 years’ 
lease, to be turned out at 40 days’ 
notice, while in England the tenant with 
no such lease had a year’s notice?” 
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Therefore, the Preamble ought to run 
thus—‘‘ Whereas in England, where the 
tenant has no other security than a yearly 
tenancy, and of a consequence a year’s 
notice is made necessary at the termina- 
tion, ergo be it enacted that in Scotland, 
where the tenant has a security of 19 
years’ lease, two years’ notice shall be 
required.’’ He thought the reasoning 
was rather the other way. The whole 
theory of leases in Scotland was based 
on the security of long leases such as 18 
or 19 years, and in consequence of that 
they only gave 40 days’ notice. But they 
had heard, in the course of that debate, 
from many hon. Gentlemen, that the 
tenants in England with respect to leases 
were in a very much worse position than 
the tenants in Scotland were, whether in 
regard to house or land tenancy. As 
regarded the practical grievance, how- 
ever, he dared any of the Gentlemen 
whose names were on the back of the 
Bill to say that any real practical griev- 
ance had arisen under the present sys- 
tem, and that the practice generally, as 
had been stated, was not to give ample 
notice to the tenant, whether they were 
or were not entitled to it. Hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to forget that what they 
proposed was an interference on the part 
of the State. He maintained that the 
State had no right to interfere, and 
should not interfere in this fashion. It 
simply led to bad blood between land- 
lords and tenants; and he agreed with 
the hon. Member for the Falkirk Burghs 
that if the State was going to deal with 
land in that way—following the prece- 
dent of the Irish Land Act, which over- 
rode all contracts and confiscated pro- 
perty in every possible way without 
compensation—if it intended so to deal 
with land in this country, the sooner 
they knew of it the better, and the sooner 
the State acted honestly in this matter 
the better. The honest way of dealing, 
as was suggested by the Member for the 
Falkirk Burghs, was that the State 
should say—‘‘ We think that the present 
system of Land Laws is in the interests of 
the country unsound, and the property 
on land ought not to be held by indivi- 
duals. The State can do these things 
far better than individuals can; and, 
therefore, we will take the land and 
compensate them who hold it for the full 
value.” That was a more rational and 
honest plan of dealing with this question 
than for Members who had pledged 
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themselves to their constituencies or to 
their Party coming to that House with 
perpetual Land Bills—not that it had 
been doneon this occasion—and, thinking 
they had a majority on their side, giving 
in to such wrongful principles of legisla- 
tion. As regarded the questions of entail, 
settlement, and cognate subjects, he 
could understand them being placed 
under the heading of land legislation. 
But the present proposal was a distinct 
matter. Scotland had been brought from 
a barren moor under a system of free 
contracts, and all this interference with 
contract would simply have the effect of 
making men very careful how they gave 
these contracts and leases. As for him- 
self, he would rather have his property 
at a less rent free from these trying, 
hampering agreements made by the 
State, than with a nominally larger rent 
under State supervision and State hatch- 
ing such as had grown up in Ireland. 
In Scotland he trusted they should re- 
main free. He should have been per- 
fectly prepared, if the Government had 
expressed approval of this Bill, to have 
resisted it; and he thought his hon. 
Friend opposite would have stood by him 
in resisting this unnecessary meddling 
and uncalled for interference for poli- 
tical purposes, in payment, he believed, 
of political debts incurred at the hust- 
ings. Happily, however, the course 
taken by the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department removed from 
him the necessity of resisting the mea- 
sure. He trusted that when the Govern- 
ment came to revise the Land Laws they 
would not think that that part of the 
subject required attention—namely, the 
relation between landlord and tenant, 
and that freedom of contract which in 
Scotland and in this country had pro- 
duced beneficial results to all parties 
concerned. 

Mr. LITTON said, that, as the Irish 
Land Act had been referred to, he might 
assure the House that the Irish Land 
Act had worked very well in - Ireland, 
and he had no doubt but that its prin- 
ciples would find their way into Scot- 
land before long. The principle of that 
Bill seemed to be a very reasonable one, 
and its object was to extend the 40 days’ 
notice now given to a two years’ notice. 
It was not fair to allow a man to remain 
in uncertainty up to almost the last day 
of his lease, because he might have an 
opportunity of taking another farm else- 
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where if he knew in time what the land- 
lord intended to do. In Ireland it was 
not unusual to find a man in occupation 
of land before the lease was drawn up, 
and the tenant would expect to remain 
in occupation at the expiration of the 
lease. It was extremely desirable that 
the tenant should have sufficient notice 
as to whether he was to remain or not 
at the expiration of the lease. In his 
opinion, a two years’ notice prior to the 
expiration of the lease would be a favour- 
able compromise. The noble Lord (Lord 
Elcho) called the provisions of the Irish 
Land Bill confiscation. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that what he 
meant by confiscation had reference to 
disturbance—to what was described by 
the late Sir John Gray as the taking of 
£8,000,000 from the pockets of one class 
in order to put it into the pockets of 
another. 

Mr. LITTON said, he accepted the 
explanation of the noble Lord; but if 
the question of confiscation was to be 
raised he would be quite prepared to 
show there was no confiscation. The 
noble Lord had said that there was in 
the present Bill an interference with pri- 
vate contract; but he must be aware 
that, in order to maintain a contract, 
the parties must stand on an equal 
basis, and unless the two sides were 
perfectly independent and free it could 
not be said that contract was interfered 
with. In Scotland it might be that 
the tenant came to his landlord on equal 
terms. If that were so, he should be 
inclined to agree with the noble Lord 
that it was objectionable to interfere 
with contracts. On the other hand, if 
the man in possession had to accept a 
contract under the penalty of removal, 
or of not obtaining the terms which he 
would have a fair right to expect, then 
he should say there was no interference 
with the contract. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), in 
his opinion, dealt with a very useful 
subject ; but although he agreed with 
the principle expressed he did not think 
it applicable to that Bill. At the present 
time there were many tenants who did 
not care to take a lease, and it was not 
wise on the part of many landlords to 
ask their tenants to take a lease, but 
rather, owing to the depression, to let 
them remain on from year to year. Sup- 
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pose the Bill were carried, a simple 
notice of termination of leases would be 
given, not necessarily binding on the 
part of the landlord or the tenant. 
What would be the use of burdenin 
the Statute Book with Bills which woul 
only confuseinstead of guiding those who 
were anxious to take the fair view which 
the law laid down on those questions. If 
his hon. and gallant Friend accepted the 
views of the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department he would do 
well. He had listened to the debate, 
and as much opposition had been shown 
on the Ministerial side as on that of the 
Opposition. This opposition was not 
necessarily to the principle of the Bill, 
because if they came to what amount of 
notice should be given more than two 
years were required. In his own part 
of the country five years were required, 
if they expected a man to farm as high 
as was customary ; and therefore, as far 
as this went, two years would not be one 
whit better than one year. He was 
quite certain that the more impediments 
they put to freedom of contract between 
landlord and tenant, the greater diffi- 
culty one had with tenants. He hoped his 
hon. and gallant Friend would not press 
the matter to a division, for if he did he 
was afraid he should have to vote against 
him—not because he did not agree with 
the principle that 40 days was too short 
a period, but because he thought the 
provisions of the Bill were unnecessary, 
and, besides, such matters were far 
better left to the good feeling subsisting 
between landlord and tenant than to any 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he could not 
see on what principle the law of Scot- 
land required notice of 40 days. It would 
be much better that it should be under- 
stood that the tenancy should terminate 
upon the expiration of the lease as it did 
in England. 

Mr. PARKER said, the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) had informed the House that he 
was not aware of the existence of the 
present Bill till he came down to the 
House that morning. Had he read it 
more carefully he might not have found 
it necessary to say so much about con- 
fiscation under the Irish Land Act, and 
interference with freedom of contract. 
The Bill did not propose to interfere 
with freedom of contract. But then, 
said the noble Lord, it was open to other 
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objections. Notices might be served as 
a matter of form two years beforehand, 
leaving the landlord to do as he liked till 
the last. Well, no doubt, landlords 
would have a perfect right to do so; and, 
therefore, he did not attach very much 
importance to the passing of the Bill. 
There was one ground, however, on 
which he would support the Bill. If 
the law prescribed a term of notice at all 
it was well that it should correspond to 
the practice of the best landlords. But 
the present notice as to renewal had been 
enacted 300 years ago, when 40 days’ 
notice, no doubt, might be sufficient, con- 
sidering the method of agriculture in 
vogue at that time. Now, however, 
there was a totally different system of 

iculture, and it was generally recog- 
nized as important that tenants under 
leases such as prevail in Scotland, and 
under a system of high farming, should 
have at least two years’ notice as to the 
renewal of the lease. The Representa- 
tive of an age agricultural consti- 
tuency had told them that two years 
was too long a notice. That, of course, 
might be debated in Committee ; but he 
thought Scotch Members would be pre- 
pared to show that if a time were to be 
named atall two years were not toomuch. 
Where there was uncertainty as to the 
renewal of a lease, the land was often 
allowed to fall off in condition, and 
several years were necessary before it 
could be brought back to its former 
state if the renewal was obtained. On 
that ground he thought jit worth while 
that some such enactment should be 
placed on the Statute Book as an indi- 
cation to landlords of the term of notice 
that tenants might fairly expect. Ifhis 
hon. and gallant Friend thought it 
necessary to go toa division he should 
vote with him ; but after the considera- 
tion which the Government had pro- 
mised to the subject he did not think a 
division was required. 

Mr. HICKS asked why this Bill 
stopped short at large farms, and was 
not extended to holdings of less than five 
acres in size? He indicated his opinion 
that great dangers would be incurred in 
way of interference with freedom of 
contract. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON, in 
reply, said, that a great deal had been 
said as to the alteration in the law his 
Bill ange eg to effect. He could only 
say that the law as it stood, declaring 
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as it did 40 days to be held the legal 
notice, was an interference with contract. 
It had been stated that the Bill had 
been brought in for political purposes. 
It was very easy to insinuate a motive, 
because no man could tell another man’s 
motives. He thought, indeed, he had 
quite as much right to say that the oppo- 
sition of the noble Lord (Lord Elcho) 
was due to private interests, as the noble 
Lord had to say that his action was 
prompted by political purposes. As to 
what had been said by the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
about formal notices, he would explain 
that if such notice were given the land 
would go out of cultivation. It was the 
object of the Bill to prevent the tenant 
receiving formal notice. The landlord 
who gave a formal notice would thus 
lose the interest he had in the land; and, 
therefore, no landlord would give such 
notice unless he intended to act upon it. 
He had no wish to put the House to the 
trouble of a division after the assurance 
of the Government that they would take 
the question into careful consideration, 
and that the result of that consideration 
would be embodied in a Bill next year. 
He had not altered his opinion as to the 
value of the measure in the least degree, 
although he now consented to with- 
draw it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill withdrawn. 


GUN LICENCE ACT (1870) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[Brx1 193.) 

(Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. Pell, Mr. M‘Lagan, 
Mr. Mark Stewart.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON, in 
rising to move that the Bill be now read 
a second time, said, the object of the 
Bill was to remove a grievance caused 
by the Act of 1870, by which a.tax was 
imposed on the guns of those engaged 
in agriculture. Up to that period occu- 
piers of land in Scotland and Ireland 
had been free to destroy hares and rab- 
bits, and birds that preyed upon their 
crops without being taxed; but in that 
year a proposal was made to alter the 
game certificates, and a gun licence was 
imposed on all persons who carried a 
gun for the killing of these animals. A 
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erson might carry a gun and use it for 
Frightening birds or for killing vermin ; 
but if the person killed the birds in- 
stead of frightening them he had to pay 
a tax of 10s. for his gun. Farmers con- 
sidered this a great grievance. The 
amount of the tax was not large; but 
they objected to it on principle. Par- 
liament had not taxed a man’s plough 
or his spade, and a gun was as neces- 
sary a tool to the farmer as either the 
plough or spade. They had no business 
to tax it any more than any other in- 
strument of husbandry. He believed 
that if the Government were to remove 
the gun licence they would increase 
rather than diminish the Revenue, be- 
cause many persons took out a gun 
licence not only because it enabled them 
to frighten and kill birds, but because 
under cover of it they killed game and 
other animals. They thus avoided 
taking out a game certificate, for which 
they would have had to pay £3, and so 
by only taking out a gun licence they 
saved £2 10s. If they would look at 
the number of game licences issued 
this year they would find it was 54,726, 
from which the Revenue derived 
£188,980. Gun licences had been issued 
to the number of 136,257, which brought 
to the Revenue a sum of £80,701. If 
they turned to the Returns of the In- 
land Revenue, they would find that 
every successive year there were some 
remarks made upon this point on the 
evasion of the game certificates by per- 
sons who took out gun licences. The 
Report of this year, for instance, said— 


“The increase of game licences since 1871, 
when the gun licence was imposed, has only 
been one-fortieth of the total number; but the 
increase of the gun licence for the same period 
has been one-third of the total number.” 


And they went on to say— 


‘* One reasonable inference to be drawn from 
these facts is that a larger number of persons 
who wish to shoot game take out only a gun 
licence, under which they carry their guns about 
without molestation of the Excise officers or 
gamekeepers, and accept the risk of being found 
killing game.’’ 


Another year they reported— 


“Tt is impossible to believe that the large 
number of persons who go out to shoot game 
take out game licences. Many of them take no 
more than a gun licence.’’ 


It would therefore be seen that if they 
were to abolish the gun tax the Revenue 
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would lose nothing, because many per- . 
sons would be driven to take Ap a 
game certificate who now evaded it. 
Last year this question was brought be- 
fore the House, and he had hoped»that 
the Government would assent to the 
principles of the Bill; but it was talked 
out on thatoccasion. The chief objector 
to the Bill on behalf of the late Govern- 
ment was the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Mr. James Lowther, whose memory was 
blessed by every. Irishman. He said, 
on behalf of the Government, that he 
could not sanction the Bill, because it 
would be dangerous to allow Irishmen 
in Ireland to carry guns, and he would 
not take upon himself the responsibility 
of allowing the occupier of land there to 
have them. So little had that gentle- 
man considered or cared about the sub- 
ject that he did not know that the gun 
licence did not prevent a single person 
keeping a gun in his possession. Every 
man i have a gun in his house 
without paying a tax, and he might use 
it for any purpose he liked other than 
those he mentioned. It was not until 
he took it out to shoot birds that he be- 
came liable to pay the tax. The Excise 
officer might see him carrying a gun, 
but could not touch him if he said his 
only. purpose was to frighten birds. It 
was only when the Excise officer caught 
him killing the birds that he forced him 
to pay the tax. The object of the Bill 
was to force occupiers of land to protect 
their crops from injury without the tax ; 
and he expected this year the Bill would 
receive a more favourable considera- 
tion on behalf of the Government than 
it had last, because they had before 
them a Bill to enable the tenants to pro- 
tect their crops from hares and rabbits. 
This Bill was proposed, therefore, on 
the same lines as that Bill, and it ought 
to receive the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. He thought he had shown the 
tax ought to be removed. In his part 
of the country they called it a Game Law 
in disguise, which, in point of fact, it 
was. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 


Mr. SEXTON thought it was de- 
sirable that occupiers of land should be 
able to protect their crops without being 
taxed; but he was not willing that any 
Bill should pass which would benefit 
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the people of one portion of the United 
Kingdom at the expense of the people of 
another portion. The people of Ireland 
were now, by the expiration of the Peace 
Preservation Act, placed in an equal con- 
dition with the people of England and 
Scotland with regard to the carrying of 
arms; and with the view of preventing 
that state of things being disturbed by 
the passing of this Bill he moved that 
it be read a second time that day three 
months. If he were assured that the 
Bill would not prejudice the rights of 
the people of Ireland as to carrying of 
arms he would be happy to withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.’’—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ANDERSON said the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech had been in favour of abo- 
lishing the gun tax, and he pretty much 
agreed with him ; he believed the gun 
tax to’ be unproductive and useless, and 
very often evaded. But the Bill was 
not for abolition by any means. The 
Bill provided only for exemption; and 
it proposed such exemptions on the 
ground that the gun was an agricultural 
implement. He had never heard a 
gun called an agricultural implement 
before. If the hon. and gallant Baronet 
could make out that the gun was an 
implement of that kind, perhaps there 
might be some reason for asking for 
this exemption; but he did not look 
upon the gun in that light, and, besides, 
he did not like exemptions. If there 
was to be a tax, let it be levied; if it 
was to be abolished, then let that be 
done. If the present Bill had been one 
to abolish the tax he should have sup- 
ported it; but as it proposed to do no 
more thancreate an exemption he should 
oppose it. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he quite agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson). He 
was afraid that in the present state of 
the finances of the country it would be 
inexpedient to pass the Bill. The 
amount of the licence was only 10s. 
Viewing the danger of all these exemp- 
tions, he thought it would be unwise 
to nibble at that question. If they 
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dealt with it, let them do so in a com- 
prehensive, and not in a piecemeal, man- 
ner. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER said, con- 
siderable ambiguity prevailed at present 
as to the law with regard to the right of 
searing birds. A case had occurred in 
his own county in which the decision of 
one Court had been reversed by another 
—the decision of the loca] Court had been 
overturned by the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions. The case to which he referred 
was this:— A farmer was prosecuted 
for killing wood-pigeons. He was told 
that he had a right to seare these birds, 
but not to kill them ; but his reply was, 
that he could not scare them without 
killing them. The local Court, as he 
had said, decided to inflict a fine; but 
the farmer, on appeal to the Quarter 
Sessions sitting at Ayr, got it decided by 
a majority that scaring birds included 
killing them. The Board of Inland 
Revenue was not satisfied with this 
decision, and announced an intention of 
appealing to the Court of Session ; but at 
the last moment they abandoned the 
ease. The farmer, however, had spent 
a considerable sum in the meantime, 
and that sum with some trouble he had 
recovered from the late Government. 
He merely wished to point out the 
unsatisfactory state of the law. In his 
opinion, the farmer was quite right in 
saying that it was impossible to scare 
the birds without killing them. They 
did a great deal more harm. than hares 
and rabbits; and he thought, therefore, 
the law ought to be placed in regard to 
them on a more satisfactory footing. 
He could not agree with what the hon. 
Member for Glasgow had said in re- 
ference to the gun tax. Before that 
tax was proposed, the highways used to 
be infested with men and boys shooting 
at birds; but since the Act was passed 
a very great improvement had been 
effected. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law), referring to the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), said he was not 
aware that there was now any difference 
between the law in England and in Ire- 
land as to the right of having or carry- 
ing arms. 

Mr. SEXTON said, in that case he 
should withdraw his Amendment. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON also in- 
timated that in consequence of what the 
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noble Lord had stated he should with- 
draw the Bill. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN ACT 

(1875) (EXTENSION TO SEAMEN) BILL. 

(Mr. Burt, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Gourley, Mr. 
Gorst, Mr. Macdonald.) 


[BILL 204.] SECOND’ READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BURT, in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, the object 
of the Bill was to remove an invidious and 
unjust distinction between seamen and 
other classes of the community with re- 
ference to the fulfilment of contracts with 
employers. Seamen were subject to 
Criminal Law, and might be sentenced to 
imprisonment with hard labour for 12 
weeks if they did not present themselves 
to go on board a ship of which they had 
contracted to be one of the crew at the 
time she was about to start. Seven hun- 
dred seamen, on an average, were im- 
prisoned every year for that offence. He 
should like to hear from the Government 
what they intended to do with reference 
to this question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Mr. Burt.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought they 
all sympathized with the object which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth 
hadin view. He wassure that all would 
agree with his hon. Friend that if, with- 
out serious injury to trade, this anomaly 
could be removed it ought to be removed. 
At the same time, he must remind his 
hon. Friend that they were dealing with 
a class who were already the subject of 
special legislation. He referred to the 
exceptional legislation with reference to 
advance notes to seamen. Many ship- 
owners had declared that unless some 
exceptional provision were made by the 
law they did not see how it would be 
— that theirships could be manned, 

ecause it appeared that in too many 
cases seamen did not go on board till 
the last moment, and that they went or 
were taken to the pier in a state of 
intoxication; and unless there was a 
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special power by which they could be 
put on board it was probable the vessel 
would have to sail without a crew, or 
have to take on board at a moment’s 
notice men who might not be qualified 
for the work they undertook to perform. 
Having, however, studied the evidence 
given before the Committee of 1878, he 
did not think that the arguments in 
favour of the existing law were at all 
conclusive. His decision was that it 
might be possible to assimilate the law 
as to seamen and other workmen; but 
he did not think it would be possible to 
do away with the power which at present 
existed of putting seamen on board when 
they had made a contract to join a ship. 
With such restriction and modification 
of the law, he did not think the sailors’ 
friends would have any cause to complain 
of it, while he hoped the Merchant Ser- 
vice generally would find no difficulty in 
manning their ships. He could not ac- 
cept the present Bill, because it went too 
far; but early next Session the Govern- 
ment would themselves present a Bill 
dealing with the whole subject of dis- 
cipline in the Merchant Service. 

Mr. CORRY thought it would be 
well to leave the matter in the hands of 
the Government. 

Viscount SANDON said, he thought 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
adopted a wise course in declining to sup- 
port the Bill. At the same time he must 
express hissympathy with the hon.Mem- 
ber for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) in his de- 
sire to put merchant seamen on a foot- 
ing with all other workmen. But there 
was a time for all things; and if they 
waited awhile and did all they could to 
raise the position of merchant seamen 
they might be able to put them on the 
same footing as other workmen in this 
particular. The occupation of a mer- 
chant seaman, however, was totally dif- 
ferent from other occupations; he was 
exposed to greater temptations; there 
were epochs in his avocations, such as 
starting for long voyages and returning 
from them. During a voyage he was 
isolated from the rest of the world, and 
at other times he was exposed to great 
temptation, and led into great perils, 
so that he was hardly responsible in the 
same way that other men were, and he 
could not be dealt with as they were. 
For these reasons, some of the best sea- 
men rather approved the power of ar- 
rest without warrant as a means of 
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saving them from themselves and getting 
them on board when otherwise, owing 
to circumstances beyond their control, 
they would be likely to break their en- 
gagements. He should be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman could see his way 
to insert in his Bill relating to Merchant 
Seamen’s Wages the provision which he 
had himself proposed, by which a sea- 
man should no longer be exposed to 
imprisonment for neglecting to join his 
ship without the option of paying a fine ; 
if the fine were not paid, then let there 
be imprisonment in default. Experience 
had taught that it was not an easy thing 
to deal with the question of discipline 
in the Merchant Navy. Asa great many 
questions were coming on next year, it 
would be well to secure this year the 
boon he had suggested for merchant 
seamen; and it would not interfere with 
any further legislation on the subject. 

Mr. BURT said, that, after the as- 
surance given by his right hon. Friend 
that he would deal with the subject 
next year, he begged leave to withdraw 
the Motion and the Bill. But he 
thought it would be a good thing if the 
right hon. Gentleman could embody in 
his Bill the principle suggested by the 
noble Lord. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill withdrawn. 


LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Mr. Birley.) 
[BILL 183.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir HARCOURT JOHNSTONE, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a se- 
cond time, said, that within the last eight 
or nine years several attempts had been 
made to reform our Licensing Laws ; but 
they had failed to supply a proper solu- 
tion of the question. In 1871, and again 
in 1872, he and those who acted with 
him approached Lord Aberdare (then 
(Mr. Bruce) upon the subject. He pro- 

sed similar clauses in the Government 

ill; but they met with opposition and 
were withdrawn. In again introducing 
the principle, he wished it to be under- 
stood that it in no way interfered with 
the Resolution of tke hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson). On the contrary, while it 
was supposed to militate against his 
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views, it actually enlarged the scope 
of his measure. While the Bill of the 
hon. Baronet aimed at nothing more 
than the prohibition of licensed houses 
in a neighbourhood without the consent 
of the ratepayers, this measure pro- 
ceeded on the old lines, and would re- 
tain the magistrates, associated with five 
elected ratepayers, as the tribunal which 
should determine where and to whom 
licences should be granted. On the 
ground, then, that this Bill admitted the 
principle that the ratepayers should have 
a voice in the matter, it ought to receive 
the hon. Baronet’s support. It ema- 
nated from a highly Conservative body, 
the Church of England Temperance 
Association, the same body which two 
years ago took special care of the inquiry 
into intemperance before a Committee of 
the House of Lords, and it was founded 
upon the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee. Therefore, so far as the Con- 
servative Members were concerned, the 
Bill ought to have their fullest support, 
unless as regarded those who were them- 
selves engaged in thetrade. It was un- 
necessary for him to say that the brewers, 
the licensed victuallers, and all who were 
so engaged were vehemently opposed to 
it. A body known as the Good Tem- 
plars, great promoters of sobriety, were 
equally violent in their opposition to it. 
Tf, then, it was so thoroughly abused on 
both sides, the House might be sure 
there was some good init. One set of 
persons blamed it because it went too 
far, and others because it did not go far 
enough, all which went to prove that it 
was a truly moderate measure. There 
was, no doubt, a strong feeling through- 
out the country that the ratepayers 
should have a local option in respect to 
the granting of licences, and he had in 
the Bill yielded to that feeling ; but, at 
the same time, he thought it desirable to 
retain the jurisdiction of the magistrates. 
With this arrangement the control of 
the ratepayers would be still as com- 
plete as it would be under the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Carlisle. ll, 
however, that he at present wanted was 
that the House should affirm the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which introduced local 
option in a measure of Conservative re- 
form. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Harcourt Johnstone.) 
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Licensing Laws 
Mr. BIRLEY, in supporting the 
Motion, stated that he fully approved 
of the proposal that representatives of 
ratepayers should be associated with the 
magistrates in the issue or withdrawal 
of licences of public-houses, Such a 
scheme was in accordance with constitu- 
tional principles, and had been followed 
long ago in the constitution of the 
Courts Leet which controlled the ale- 
houses in feudal times. It was true 
that during the last 400 years such mat- 
ters had been left under the direction of 
the magistracy alone, and he ventured 
to say that they had conducted the 
licensing system very well upon the 
whole. But it had y tan absolutely 
necessary to satisfy public opinion in re- 
gard to the perfectly reasonable desire 
that those who were so much interested 
in the issue or withdrawal of licences 
should have some share in the manage- 
ment of that which was now intrusted 
solely to the magistrates. That was the 
great and leading principle of the Bill 
which had been adopted by the Church 
of England Temperance Society, partly 
in deference to the opinions and views 
enunciated by the Convocations of the 
Provinces of Canterbury and York. 
There was a second part of the Bill 
which had not been mentioned, but 
which deserved some attention, for it 
sought to provide for a fund out of 
which compensation could be given for 
the withdrawal of licences in certain 
eases. He thought that would be found 
more practicable upon examination than 
it might appear to be at first, and he 
believed that the result would be to 
close many houses of a class which it 
was generally admitted ought not to 
exist. He would not detain the House 
by going into the many other questions 
of interest which were connected with 
this Bill; but he trusted the House 
would assent to the second reading. 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT begged to 
move, as an Amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time that day three 
months. He wished to explain to the 
House the reason why he asked them 
to adopt this course. They had been 
told by the hon. Baronet who introduced 
the measure that already two very 
powerful associations were opposed to the 
Bill, that the licensed victuallers were op- 

osed to it, and thatit was equally opposed 
by the Good Templars. It was the cus- 
tom to represent the licensed victuallers 
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as the friends of intemperance. But 
they had no interest in being so. On 


the contrary, in the interest of their 
business, it was their policy to promote 
temperance ; and he protested against 
the manner in which they were held UP 
to opprobrium. Because he oppose 

this Bill he was not to be set down as 
an advocate of intemperance. There 
was no man a greater opponent of 
intemperance than himself, and what 
he said practised. He was neither a 
licensed victualler nor a Good Templar. 
Those whom he represented were all 
friends of temperance, although they 
were opposed to the use of coercion to 
keep men sober. Those, however, who 
were always meddling and interferin 

with the comforts of others were the cual 
promoters of intemperance. The Bill 
was a slight upon, and an insult to, the 
magistracy of England. The question 
raised was whether the House had 
confidence in the magistrates, and whe- 
ther they had done their duty in the 
past? [‘No, no!”] The two hon. 
Members who cried ‘‘ No!” might 
have no confidence in them; if so, they 
could not approve of the Bill. But 
the House had confidence in them, and 
so had the country. The hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Birley) had ad- 
mitted that the magistrates had exercised 
their functions with discretion and for the 
good of the public. Ifso, why were they 
to be checked by the association with 
them of elected ratepayers? The magis- 
trates had the greatest interest in main- 
taining the moral and social well-being 
of the people, and were not likely to grant 
licences in any locality where public- 
house accommodation was not required. 
From their interviews, too, with their 
neighbours, they knew who were and 
who were not fit to be intrusted with 
such a privilege. They had hitherto 
exercised their jurisdiction with care and 
judgment; and therefore it was that he 
asked the House, by rejecting this Bill, 
to show that they had still confidence in 
the magistrates. If the House had not 
confidence in them, then it ought to do 
away with them. The House would 
show its want of confidence in them if it 
gave the local five assessors chosen out 
of the ratepayers, without saying whe- 
ther those elected were to pay rates to 
the extent of 1s. or £100. The licensed 
victuallers and brewers were not to be 
elected ; but did the House suppose that 
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the licensed victuallers would not take an 
active part in the election so as to secure 
the return of their own friends, so that 
there would be an agitation kept up all 
the yearround? Andifthey succeeded, 
would not they be more anxious for the 
granting of licences than the magistrates 
were at present? The magistrates had 
no special inducements to grant licences. 
They were residents in the districts, and 
had due consideration for their families 
and neighbours; and it was an advan- 
tage that they were not dependent upon 
popular election, so that they were not 
unduly influenced by the popularity or 
unpopularity of granting or withholding 
a licence. He should not complain then 
that the trade was to be harassed ; every 
trade was harassed, and every interest, 
every landed proprietor, and every coun- 
try gentleman, by those hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who were never happy unless 
they were harassing somebody. The hon. 
Member was still speaking, when 





It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six o’clock, the debate stood adjourned 
till Zo-morrow. 





PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 


Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, 
and read. 

Mr. WALPOLE: In moving, Sir, 
that this Report lie upon the Table, it 
may be convenient to the House to know 
that the proceedings of the Committee 
were somewhat complicated as well as 
the evidence, and that although the evi- 
dence is not very long, it will require 
probably some little time to complete. 
I do not think it will be completed be- 
fore Friday morning; consequently, in 
case any action is taken on the Report of 
the Committee, it may be convenient 
for hon. Members to know how soon the 
proceedings of the Report will be in 
their hands. This will be either on 
Friday morning or Friday afternoon. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: After what 
has fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I beg leave to give Notice that I 
shall defer my Motion that Mr. Bradlaugh 
be allowed to Affirm until Monday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 226.] 


Mr. Montagu Scott 
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JURORS’ REMUNERATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. H. B. Suerman, Bill for 
the remuneration of Jurors, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. H. B. Suertan, Sir Henry Jackson, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. O’Connor Power, Mr. Pass- 
mMoRE Epwarps, and Mr. Josepn Cowen. 

Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill 223. ] 


COUNTY BRIDGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Beaumont, Bill to make 
provision for borrowing in respect of certain 
County Bridges, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Beaumont, Sir Marruew Rintey, and Colonel 


KInGscore. 
Billpresented, andread the first time. [Bill 226.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1854) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend “ The Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Govurtey, Mr. CHar.es 
Wirson, Mr. Jenkins, and Mr. Joseru Cowen. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 224.] 


STATUTES (DEFINITION OF TIME) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to remove 
doubts as to the meaning of expressions relative 
to Time occurring in Acts of Parliament, deeds, 
and other legal instruments, ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Davin JEn- 
kins, and Mr. Errineton. 


Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 226. ] 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTRATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL, 


Select Committee on Births and Deaths Regis- 
tration (Ireland) Bill nominated :—Mr. Mz.pon, 
Sir Hervey Brucr, Mr. Soxicrror GENERAL 
for Inenanp, Mr. Gipson, Dr. Lyons, Mr. 
Macartney, Mr. Errineron, Mr. Firzparricx, 
Mr. Daty, Mr. Torrennam, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. 
Severng, and Mr. Fotry:—Five to be the 
quorum. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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Thursday, 17th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brris—First Reading— 
Local Government (Gas) Provisional Order * 
(87). ‘ 

Third Reading—Settled Land* (81); Convey- 
ancing and Law of Property * (82); Drain- 
age and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Provisional Order* (77); Glebe Loan Acts 
(Ireland) Amendment * (84), and passed, 


TURKEY—THE OTTOMAN ASSEMBLIES. 
MOTION FOR THE INSTRUCTIONS TO 
MR. GOSCHEN. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, it may be useful to 
enumerate the circumstances which seem 
to justify the Notice I have given, to call 
attention to the revival of the Ottoman 
Assemblies in connection‘with the Special 
Embassy to Constantinople; and to move 
an humble Address to Her Majesty that 
a Copy of the Instructions to Mr. Goschen 
be laid upon the Table. Although a 
few days ago the present aspect of the 
Eastern Question was rather copiously 
discussed by Members of the House well 
qualified to handle it, not one alluded to 
this important chapter of the subject. 
If a stranger had come into the House, 
and listened with avidity, as I did, to so 
many competent instructors, he would 
not have discovered that these Assem- 
blies had existed, or that a grave event 
had dropped a curtain on their action. 
The answer of the noble Earl the Leader 
of the House, towards the end of May, 
as it appeared to me, was little calcu- 
lated to assure the House that the Special 
Embassy had been directed to revive 
them. In the meanwhile, two of the 
most recent and distinguished travellers 
from Constantinople—Sir William Gre- 
gory and Mr. Lawrence Oliphant—have 
borne witness in the public journals to 
the necessity of that line which I should 
urge your Lordships to insist upon. The 
language of Sir William Gregory is more 
remarkable on this account. He was 


known in the House of Commons not 
only as among the first of Irish debaters, 
but as a special patron of the non-con- 
forming races in the Ottoman Dominion. 
In this very letter, while he deprecates 
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undue hostility to Russia, he maintains 
that these political Assemblies ought to 
be revived, however much that Power 
may oppose the consummation. On both 
points the expressions of Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant are almost identical in sub- 
stance. 

My Lords, it might be a remedy to 
some misapprehensions to bring before 
the House a short narrative of the mode 
in which the Ottoman Assemblies were 
established, and of the destiny they 
suffered. If my version is erroneous, the 
noble Lords who spoke the other night 
may contradict it or correct it. Al- 
though no statement is more reckless 
than a statement too familiar in the 
House, that since the Crimean War there 
had been no improvement in the Otto- 
man Administration, it is certain that 
great abuses existed under Abdul Aziz, 
of which Christians and Mahometans 
were equally the victims. In 1875 Con- 
stantinople wore a melancholy aspect, 
which might recall the darkest sketches 
of St. Simon or of Tacitus, when they 
unfold the daily march of arbitrary 
power. Even before that time, among 
the first men of the Sublime Porte there 
was a firm conclusion that Assemblies of 
some kind were indispensable. Not only 
Midhat Pasha, well known to your Lord- 
ships from his exile in this country, but 
Khalil Cherif, once Ambassador at Paris 
and nephew of the former Khedive, 
Hussein Avni, who was afterwards assas- 
sinated, and others I might mention were 
impatient for this object. In the spring 
of 1876 the movement of the Softas 
brought about the downfal of the Grand 
Vizier and the deposition of the Sultan. 
Arbitrary rule was overcome decidedly 
and bloodlessly. From that moment 
some kind of Constitution was inevitable. 
Large masses do not enter into union 
and expose their lives to hazard, merely 
to change the person of the despot and 
put another individual at the head of 
the system they conspired to overthrow, 
after a long struggle with fear, with in- 
dolence, with loyalty, which must oppose 
themselves to such an enterprize. From 
that moment, therefore, some kind of 
Constitution was inembryo. There was 
nothing very tardy in the parturition. 
The Sultan Abdul Aziz fell in the sum- 
mer of 1876. At the close of that year 
the new Assemblies were established. 
In the early months of 1877 their vigour 
was demonstrated. It only remains to 
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see in what manner they were doomed 
to perish. When the Sublime Porte had 
gone through this remarkable transition, 
it is quite true that they were not pre- 
pared to acquiesce in the decisions of 
the Conference which General Ignatieff 
seemed to them tohave originated. Their 
objections were elaborately, as many 
think unanswerably, stated. No re- 
joinder followed. A Russian Army 
crossed the Pruth in April 1877, avow- 
edly to enforce the propositions which 
the Conference had settled. When that 
Army reached San Stefano, at the end 
of 1877, the Ottoman Assemblies were 
deliberating. They were closed by 
military fiat, and have never since been 
opened. A restrospect of this kind is 
the only mode of dealing with the fal- 
lacy that these institutions were extem- 
porized for nothing except to parry the 
legitimate demand of virtuous nego- 
tiators. 

My Lords, it may now be proper to 
remark upon the objects which demand 
a revival of the Assemblies overthrown, 
either in a form identic or amended. 
Although far from the gravest point, 
the question of the Greek Frontier bears 
upon the subject. The Sultan is placed 
in a dilemma, from which nothing but 
a co-ordinate Assembly can release him. 
The demand which certain Powers have 
addressed, or are preparing to address, 
to him is one to which no arbitrary 
Sovereigncan lend himself. He is asked 
to give up territory for which he is 
accountable to 30,000,000 subjects, to 
Mahometan opinion, to succeeding gene- 
rations. He is not asked to give it up 
as a mode of solving any European 
difficulty. He cannot guide his con- 
science by the principle of making 
sacrifices for the general tranquillity of 
nations. The aggrandizement of Greece 
may be a benefit to Greece; it may be 
even a benefit to Thessaly, or any region 
to be possibly annexed to the Hellenic 
Kingdom; but it involves no gain of 
any kind to Europe. The Sultan, there- 
fore, cannot venture to initiate the course 
demanded of him. A Parliament, if it 
existed, might canvass it, and possibly 
indorse it. The responsibility would be 


diluted. The Head of the State would 
no longer find himself in the almost 
iniquitous dilemma of being forced to 
alienate exacting Powers, or else to 
place his Throne and life in jeopardy 
that he may satisfy and humour them. 


Lord Stratheden and Campbelj 
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But there is something to which the 
House may, perhaps, attach more weight 
than the Greek Frontier. That question 
is not so grave as it appears, since, al- 
though it tends to rupture between the 
States concerned, the war may be averted 
by the greater forces on which either is 
dependent. All enlightened statesmen 
must be anxious to retard the disin- 
tegrating movement in the territory of 
the Sultan until they have arrived at 
novel combinations, which it is harder 
now than it has been at any former 
period to realize. We see the growth 
of that disintegrating movement in 
Albania. We see it on the Balkans. 
A Parliament in which every race may 
find a voice, and every discontent the 
opportunity of utterance, tends a good 
deal to the cohesion of an Empire so 
distracted. In Austria it has eminently 
been a manner of facilitating union. So 
much is it the case, that those regions 
which at given moments have effected 
separation—such as Bohemia and Gal- 
licia—have been inclined to avoid it and 
withdraw their Representatives. To 
establish at Constantinople a body privi- 
leged to speak upon and remedy dis- 
orders is an obvious method of assuaging 
the propensity to fly in all directions 
from the centre, which may surprise the 
world into hostilities. 

But, if we may judge from what took 
place on Friday last, the same conclusion 
may be based upon a ground more in- 
teresting to your Lordships. The whole 
atmosphereof Western Europeischarged 
with the idea that certain Ottoman re- 
forms are indispensable. Before 1877 
thecondition of the Empire was alarming. 
It is now materially graver. Taxation 
has become more necessary to impose— 
more difficult to levy. Large armies 
are unpaid, and thus reduced to the 
necessity of brigandage. Around Con- 
stantinople discipline can hardly be 
maintained in the interior of barracks. 
The inhabitants of Pera, where all the 
European Embassies are placed, appear 
to be unable to leave their houses after 
nightfall. The houses themselves are 
an imperfect refuge from the violence 
the war has left behind to prey upon 
the capital. So much may be inferred 
from local correspondence. Our own 
Blue Books are full of gloomy pictures, 
both in Europe and in Asia. It is seen 
that the new organization of East 
Roumelia has been utterly disastrous, 
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The oppression to which Mahometansare 
now exposed, without the slightest pro- 
vocation, surpasses the atrocities which 
led to so much ferment in this country, 
but which, at least, were traced to 
insurrectionary movement. In Armenia 
no form of discontent or misgovern- 
ment is wanting. The functions of 
Baker Pasha and the gendarmerie 
are unhappily suspended. On all these 
subjects, Major Trotter, Consul Mitchell, 
Vice Consul Biliotti, are authoritative 
witnesses. Their evidence is crowned 
to-day, by a despatch from Sir Henry 
Layard of April 27th, which must be 
known already to considerable num- 
bers. The result is, that Great Britain 
is impelled to use the language of re- 
monstrance. In a despatch of May 6th, 
which your Lordships may have also 
seen to-day, the Foreign Office have em- 
ployed it. Such language, however just, 
however good, in its intention, is en- 
tirely inadequate. We did not act asa 
defending, and have, therefore, little 
weight as an admonitory, Power, as it is 
only through defence that we have any 
title to admonish. Besides, as it ap- 
pears to me, although the question may 
admit of being debated, you can only 
act on distant Provinces by acting on 
Constantinople. It is scarcely possible 
to form enlightened institutions at Bag- 
dad, and leave unchecked venality at 
Stamboul. The only method is to limit 
arbitrary power, and with it arbitrary 
outlay. No doubt, the same conclusion 
may be based on larger and more specu- 
lative arguments. But the language of 
Sir Henry Layard, which the House has 
seen this morning, is so authoritative in 
favour of this measure that I will not 
pursue the subject as I might have 
done. It might only weaken the im- 
pression he has made upon your Lord- 
ships. 

At the same time, it may be neces- 
sary to offer some reply to the objection 
pertinaciously resorted to and founded 
upon one despatch of the noble Mar- 
quess who presided lately at the Foreign 
Office (the Marquess of Salisbury). A 
few week ago, in answer to a Question, 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
thought proper to revive it. I once had 
occasion to remark that the despatch 
may be interpreted in a different way 
from that which has been usual. It 
would be easy to contend that, in the 
light of subsequent events, it may be 
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wholly disregarded. The despatch is 
founded on conjecture, and could not 
have another basis, as it was written 
before the Assemblies had begun to 
operate. But the conjectures of the 
greatest minds are not an answer to ex- 
perience and trial. The noble Marquess 
reasoned d priori. He could do nothing 
else. Sir Henry Layard, a short time 
after, reasoned upon evidence, and, 
reasoning on evidence, pronounced in 
favour of the system the noble Mar- 
quess is supposed to have disparaged. 
How is it that the noble Lords, who 
bow so readily to the impressions of the 
noble Marquess on what he did not see 
at work, defy the language of Sir Henry 
Layard, who was able to remark its 
tendency and character, and who in 
several despatches of 1877 became a 
witness of its benefit? It is not a ques- 
tion between. two rival critics, which 
might be an invidious one. It is a ques- 
tion between the previous estimate of 
one mind, and the actual observation of 
another. But Sir Henry Layard was 
not alone in his conclusion. The Greek 
Patriarch endorsed it. After the As- 
semblies had been sitting, and when 
Russia crossed the Pruth, the Greek 
Patriarch diffused a solemn Manifesto— 
it is in our Blue Books—to protest 
against the march of the invader, to 
vindicate the Sultan, and to proclaim 
his strong appreciation of the Charter 
which had recently been granted. It is 
no reproach to the noble Marquess if 
his speculative judgment is outweighed 
by the experimental verdict of the Am- 
bassador and Patriarch together. In- 
deed, the criticism of the noble Mar- 
quess may have been thoroughly well 
founded, so far as it showed that the new 
Assemblies would require a modifying 
process. All Constitutions are imperfect 
at their outset. The world, it would 
appear, is more successful in mechanical 
discovery than in political contrivance. 
The Parliament of Great Britain had to 
go through various developments, and 
was not matured by Simon de Mont- 
fort, who is popularly mentioned as its 
founder. The Prussian Chambers were 
erected on the basis of a provincial sys- 
tem, which had been the only check 
upon Monarchical ascendancy. Austria, 
emerging from an arbitrary government 
so recently as 1848, has gone through 
several organic changes before the pre- 
sent system was arrived at. According 
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to the ordinary estimate, France has 
gone through 14 Constitutions between 
1789 and that of M. Wallon, which is 
still enduring. Besides, although under 
the direction of Lord Palmerston, who 
was the author of that policy, Great 
Britain has advanced and multiplied 
Assemblies in the world, she has never 
yet presumed to dictate their form, to 
organize their attributes, or regulate the 
manner of electing them. Her aim has 
been confined to the encouragement of 
institutions by which arbitrary power 
would be limited and Ministerial respon- 
sibility created. It is now beyond all 
question that the Chambers initiated by 
the Sultan were tending to these desir- 
able results. 

It remains, however, to consider by 
what line of action can the Assemblies 
be set up again. It seems to me that 
Sir William Gregory and Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant are justified in their impression 
that it is impossible for Russia to favour 
a revival of the system she has lately over- 
thrown and previously discouraged. It 
would militate against her influence upon 
the Bosphorus. It would endanger the 
stability of the despotic régime she ad- 
heres to in her territory. It would ren- 
der nugatory, to a great extent, the waste 
of armies and expenditure of millions, 
to say nothing of the formidable hazards 
by which the process was accompanied. 
It follows, that a Prime Minister who 
hugs himself in the idea— however 
conscientiously—of a European concert, 
in which Russia would preponderate, as 
an agency for dealing with the clouds 
and problems of the East, can hardly 
take a step towards the consummation I 
have pointed to. He is himself the 
obstacle to such a consummation being 
arrived at. Itis partly upon that account 
I do not ask the House to adopt a Reso- 
lution in favour of the measure I have 
touched upon; but, with a view to 
make the situation more intelligible, 
and thus to guide ulterior proceedings, 
shall move an humble Address to 
Her Majesty that the Instructions to 
Mr. Goschen may be laid upon the 
Table. 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Copy of the Instructions to 
we. Goschen,”—( The Lord Stratheden and Camp- 

Ui.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: A copy of the 
instructions to Mr. Goschen has al- 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
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ready been presented to the House. I 
did so on Tuesday last, in accordance 
with the promise I gave that as soon as 
we learnt the Identic Note of the Powers 
had been presented to the Porte those 
instructions should be laid on your Lord- 
ships’ Table. I do not know that I have 
anything to say on the statement just 
made by the noble Lord. It has fre- 
quently been my misfortune not to agree 
with him on the different stages of the 
Eastern Question ; but I am glad on this 
occasion to have heard from him argu- 
ments in favour of the re-assembling of 
the Ottoman Parliament at Constanti- 
nople, because the instructions which we 
have given to Mr. Goschen are to use his 
best efforts towards the attainment of 
that object. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Agricultural Science. 


IN AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY rose to 
call attention to the Sixth Report of the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, 
which recommends the establishment of 

‘Scholarships for the purpose of aiding the 
development of scientific culture and technical 
training in the manufacturing districts of the 
country,” 
and to ask the Lord President of the 
Council, Whether he will consider the 
propriety of giving similar encourage- 
ment for instruction in agricultural 
science? The noble Marquess said, it 
appeared from the last Report of the 
Commissioners of 1851 that a very large 
sum of money belonging to the Com- 
missioners was in their hands which they 
proposed to devote to certain purposes, 
and one of the purposes to which they 
proposed to devote it was to establish a 
number of Scholarships for the purpose 
of developing scientific culture and 
technical training in the manufacturing 
districts. He thought that out of the 
large sums of money belonging to the 
Commissioners—amounting, he believed, 
to more than £1,000,000—some might 
be devoted to the development of agri- 
cultural teaching as to the instruction of 
science in other branches of trade and 
manufactures. He asked the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council that Scholarships 
should be extended to the teachers and 
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students of agriculture. The other Ques- 
tion he had to ask of the noble Lord was, 
Whether the Science and Art Department 
proposed to repeat thissummer the course 
of instruction to teachers of agricultural 
science? A Question was asked last 

ear with reference to the class formed 

y the Science and Art Department, 
which produced from the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) a 
statement showing the great increase in 
the number of students who came up 
year after year to pass a course of agri- 
cultural science. The statement made 
by the noble Duke was to the effect that 
a course of instruction in the principles 
of agriculture was being given to 
teachers of agricultural science at South 
Kensington. He believed he wasrightly 
informed that those teachers were the 
first to whom any instruction had been 
given at South Kensington. He con- 
sidered it of the utmost importance that 
such instruction should be given, for 
it was of no use having teachers in 
the agricultural districts unless they were 
able and capable of teaching the rudi- 
ments of agricultural science. It was 
rumoured that it was not intended to 
continue the instruction at South Ken- 
sington this year. If that was so, he 
could only assure the Lord President of 
the Council that it would cause very 
great disappointment in the rural dis- 
tricts. There was no use having an 
agricultural class in rural districts with- 
out having a qualified teacher. He 
understood that the number of teachers 
who desired to attend the course of 
instruction at South Kensington last year 
was greater than there was room for, and 
that more than 60 were refused admit- 
tance. It was well known that utter 
ignorance of agricultural chemistry was 
displayed by many farmers, and that 
there was a great waste of money in con- 
sequence. 

Eart SPENCER wished to assure the 
noble Marquess that this subject was 
one in which he felt a very deep interest. 
He thought it was a matter of great 
importance to agriculturists in this 
country. As to the first part of the 
Question, which related to the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851, he 
would point out that the large sum of 
money which was alleged to belong to 
that Body had not yet been realized by 
them. In fact, the Commissioners had 
no funds at their disposal at present to 
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to carry out any scheme which they 
looked forward to adopting in the future. 
In the Report to which the noble Mar- 
quess alluded, the Commissioners stated 
that they wished to found Scholarships 
for science in different parts of the 
country, and they hoped still at some 
future day to carry out that part of their 
scheme ; and if they did, he felt assured 
that they would take agriculture into 
consideration along with other matters. 
With regard to the part of the Question 
referring to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, he wished to say that last year 
his noble Friend who preceded him in 
Office laid on the Table a statement with 
respect to what had been done in the 
Department, and he would shortly refer 
to it. Since 1875 the Department had 
made payments in aid of instruction in 
agricultural science. In 1875-6 there 
were 150 students examined; in 1876-7, 
800 ; in 1877-8, 1,265; and 1878-9, 365 
for England, 177 for Scotland, and 1,651 
for Ireland. That would show that the 
Department was fully alive to the im- 
portance of this subject, and that they 
had used their exertions throughout the 
country to have it considered. There 
could be no more important matter than 
this application of science to agriculture. 
Great attention had of late years been 
very properly called to the great aid 
which science gave to the various classes 
of manufacturers and producers; and 
that principle applied with quite as 
great force to agriculture as to any 
other art. This was especially the case 
at the present moment, when the country 
was inquiring very narrowly into the 
whole subject of agriculture. His noble 
Friend had proposed that the Commis- 
sion should inquire into the subject, and 
he had no doubt that the Commission 
would consider this a subject to which it 
should give proper weight. If science 
would enable the agriculturists of this 
country to produce more from the land, 
by improving their appliances, than they 
had hitherto done, science would add 
another to the many great services it 
had rendered to us. With regard to the 
classes for agricultural science, he might 
say that last year 60 persons had applied 
to be permitted to avail themselves of 
the benefits offered by those classes, and 
that in no case had such an application 
been refused. It had been decided by 
the Department, in consequence of the 
pressure for accommodation for science 
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classes and for instruction in various 
branches, not to have a special class for 
agricultural science this year, seeing 
that botany, geology, and chemistry, 
which were so intimately connected with 
agriculture, were taught separately. 
But since he had been in Office the 
matter had been brought under the 
attention of the Department again, and 
he had looked into the matter. He 
wished to announce that certain relax- 
ations would be allowed, and that 
teachers might be able to earn result 
payments next year, on condition that 
after next year every teacher must have 
his certificate; and, lastly, considering 
the very great interest that had been felt 
on this subject throughout the country, 
the Department had now decided that a 
class for agriculture should be held this 
year, and that class would be held in 
August. 


Canterbury 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—FREE 
SEATS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
asked Her Majesty’s Government, Why 
there are not a larger number of free 
seats in Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, as in Battersea and other 
public Parks? He could not see why the 
public should not have the privilege of 
sitting down in these Parks without 
having to pay for it. The poorer classes 
on Sunday were specially incommoded 
by such an arrangement. 

Lorp SUDELEY admitted the desir- 
ability of there being a large number of 
free seats provided for the use of the 
public, and assured the noble Lord 
that the Board of Works had given 
great attention to the subject. The 
noble Lord was mistaken in supposing 
that there were more free seats in Vic- 
toria and Battersea Parks than there 
were in Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, although, perhaps, they did not 
make quite so much show in the latter 
asin the former. Between the Victoria 
Gate and the Marble Arch there were 
no fewer than 52 large seats, and the 
other parts of the Park were provided in 
a similar proportion. During the last 
five years 81 new large free seatshad been 
placed in Kensington Gardens, being an 
average of 16 yearly, and 65 in Hyde 
and St. James’s Parks, an average of 13 
yearly; while during the present year, 
22 additional large seats would be placed 
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in Kensington Gardens and 31 in Hyde 
Park. He trusted that the noble Lord 
would consider that this was a sufficient 
provision, for the time at all events. 
They proposed to continue adding largely 
to these numbers every year. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
remarked, that Hyde Park being so much 
larger than the other Parks, it was a 
singular calculation to supply it only 
with about the same number of seats, in 
a given time, as the other Parks. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
past Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]— Pustic Bits — Ordered—First 
Reading—Common Law Procedure and Judi- 
cature Acts Amendment * [229] ; Municipality 
of London * [228]. 

Second Reading—Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act (1880) Amendment [205]. 

Referred to Committee of Selection—Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Fleetwood, 
&e.) * [199]. 

Committee—Local Government Provisional Or- 
ders (Fleetwood, &c.) * [199], discharged ; 
Limitation of Costs (Ireland) * [149]—r.p. 

Report—Drainage and Improvement of Lands 

Treland) Provisional Order (No. 2) * [187]; 
as and Water Orders Confirmation * [176]. 

Considered as amended—Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Abingdon, &c.) * [129]. 

Third Reading—Local Government (Highways) 
Provisional Order (Salop) * [124], and passed. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 

Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he had 
received from Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. 
Justice Lopes, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the trial of Election Petitions, a Cer- 
tificate and Report relating to the Election for 
the City of Canterbury. 


CANTERBURY ELECTION. 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
To the Rt. Honble. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 
We, the Honble. George Denman, and Sir 
Henry Lopes, knt., Judges for the trial of Elec- 
tion Petitions in England, do hereby, in pursu- 
ance of the said Act, certify that upon the 14th 
day of June 1880, and the two following days, 





we duly held a Court at Canterbury for the 
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trial of, and did try, the Election Petition for 
the Borough of Canterbury between Henry 
Alexander Munro Butler Johnstone, Peti- 
tioner; and the Honble. Alfred Erskine Ga- 
thorne-Hardy, and Robert Peter Laurie, Re- 
spondents. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Act, 
We certify that we determined that the said 
Respondents were not duly elected and returned, 
and that the said Election is void. And we 
hereby certify in writing such our determina- 
tion to you. 

And whereas charges were made in the said 
Petition of corrupt practices having been com- 
mitted at the said Election, we, in further pur- 
suance of the said Act, report in writing to you 
as follows :— 

1. That no corrupt practice was proved to 
have been committed by or with the knowledge 
or consent of any Candidate at the said Elec- 
tion. 

2. That the following persons were proved at 
the trial to have been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices, that is to say, of bribery at the said 
Election :— 

Thomas Washington Davey. 
John Munns. 
William Mount. 
George Bass. 
Edwin Bateman. 
Thomas Dobson. 
George Hart. 
Thomas Holttum. 
Thomas White. 
Henry Link. 
Edwin Williams. 

3. That we have reason to believe that cor- 
rupt practices extensively prevailed at the Elec- 
tion to which the said Petition relates. 

In witness whereof we hereunto set our hands 
this 16th day of June 1880. 

GrorGE DENMAN. 
Henry C. Lopgs. 

And the said Certificate and' Report were 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
Tlouse. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—<o0uen 


TURKEY—THE DANUBE AND BLACK 
SEA RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. MELLOR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following facts: that, some time 
before the Treaty of Berlin, a special 
tribunal was appointed by the Turkish 
Government to arbitrate between that 
Government and the Danube and Black 
Sea Railway Company; that this tri- 
bunal, in January 1879, made an award 
against the Turkish Government, by 
which award that Government was re- 
quired to pay a sum, now amounting to 
£160,000 to the Danube and Black Sea 
Railway Company in respect of work 
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done for and wrongs committed by that 
Government in violation of the Com- 
pany’s conceded rights, and was also 
required to restore to the Company valu- 
able lands and quays, of which the Com- 
pany had been forcibly dispossessed ; 
whether the Turkish Government not 
having paid this amount, and being no 
longer in possession of territory in which 
the line is situated, the Roumanian Go- 
vernment is not now, by virtue of Ar- 
ticle 51 of the Treaty of Berlin, liable 
to pay the amount awarded and to re- 
store to the Company the lands and 
quays ; and, whether he will communi- 
cate with the Special Ambassador at 
Constantinople and also the British 
Minister at Bucharest on the subject ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
facts in this case are correctly stated by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Mellor) in his 
Question. The subject is one which 
has repeatedly engaged the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and very 
urgent representations have been made 
to the Roumanian and the Turkish Go- 
vernments to induce them to come to an 
arrangement between themselves for a 
satisfactory award, leaving any question 
as to the liability of Roumania in re- 
spect of these particular items for sub- 
sequent adjustment. Both the Rouma- 
nian and the Turkish Governments have 
remained inactive in the matter, not- 
withstanding the continuous efforts of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Within 
the last few days the Representatives of 
Her Majesty’s Government at Constan- 
tinople and Bucharest have been in- 
structed to make fresh representations, 
and if both Governments continue to 
decline to touch the matter, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will have to seriously 
consider what other steps shall be taken 
to secure the just rights of the Railway 
Company and the observance of the 21st 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—DUTIES 
ON SALT. 

dr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
«sked the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the fact that differential Duties of 
about £1 a ton are now levied in Ben- 
gal on English salt, as against the Ex- 
cise manufactured salt of the Bengal 
coast, and the salt of the Sambuhr Lake 
and adjoining sources ; whether this is 
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not contrary to the arrangement made 
by Sir Charles Wood in 1862 that Eng- 
lish salt should have fair play in Ben- 
gal; and, whether he will endeavour to 
remedy this state of things so unfavour- 
able to the English salt trade, and urge 
upon the Indian Government the equal- 
isation of the Duties on salt in the 
Bengal Presidency ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, some unofficial correspondence has 
taken place between Mr. Palk, the 
Chairman of the Cheshire Chamber of 
Commerce, and the India Office respect- 
in the grievance of which that Chamber 
complains. Mr. Palk has been asked to 
embody those alleged grievances in a 
formal Memorial; and on receiving the 
document it will be forwarded to the 
Government of India, with a despatch 
asking them to give the matter their 
due consideration, and to state their 
opinion upon it. Until the reply is re- 
ceived I am unable to communicate fur- 
ther with the hon. Member. 


THE CENSUS—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. HUBBARD asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, When the Government 
propose bringing in the Census Bill; 
and, whether it will be uniform in its 
provisions for the United Kingdom and 
require a return of the religious pro- 
fession of the people ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE in reply, said, his 
right hon. Friend near him had given 
the best answer in his power, though 
one which certainly was not very defi- 
nite, on the subject a short time ago. 
He was sorry to have to add that he 
could not even then positively state 
when the Bill would be brought in, as it 
was necessary to make progress with 
other Public Business. The Government 
had no intention of including in its pro- 
visions one providing for the taking of 
a religious Census, and intended to follow 
the course which had been pursued on 
previous occasions in England. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he understood 
a religious Census was taken in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was so. 


H.M.S. “ ATALANTA.” 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been called to a letter in the ‘‘ South 
Wales Daily Telegram,” purporting to 
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be a copy of a letter received from 
one of the crew of H.M. ill-fated ship 
“‘ Atalanta,’’ dated from Barbadoes; and, 
if so, whether the statement that part of 
the crew mutinied, that six of them had 
been put in irons, and that one man re- 
ceived twenty-four lashes with the cat- 
o’nine-tails, is correct; and if he can 
state the cause of the mutiny ? 

Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
statement contained in the letter referred 
to by the hon. Member appears to have 
been only partially true. From the 
quarterly punishment Returns of the 
Atalanta, it appears that on the 26th of 
December last a young seaman was 
awarded corporal punishment for en- 
deavouring to incite mutiny on the lower 
deck in calling on others to come aft and 
forcibly release a prisoner from irons. 
Only one man was in irons at the time, 
and no other men were punished for the 
same offence. There is no mention of 
the matter in Captain Stirling’s letters 
from Bermuda, and his report at the 
close of the quarterly punishment Re- 
turn, dated December 31, was, ‘The 
general conduct of the crew and train- 
ing draft has been very good.” 


Small Owners. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he is in a position to state 
what has been the cost incurred by the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture to the 
end of last month, or if he can give the 
approximate cost ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, the total disbursements on account 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
down to the 3lst of May last amount 
to £7,078. 


THE IRISH LAND ACT—SMALL 
OWNERS. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If it be the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to give 
effect to the proposals contained in the 
Draft Report of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, proposed by him as Chairman 
of the Select Committee of 1878 on the 
Irish Land Act of 1870, and which pro- 
posals are contained in paragraph 95 
. said Draft Report, and are as fol- 
ows :— 
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in Ireland, itis desirable that facilities should 
be given by the State for the conversion of ten- 
ancies into ownerships by purchase ; that the in- 
crease of small owners would tend to give sta- 
bility to the social system, would spread content- 
mentand loyalty, and would give a spur to in- 
dustry and thrift.”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE;; Sir, I am not 
quite sure whether I understand the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member (Mr. Molloy) 
as referring to the present period 
or as referring to a future period. It 
is undoubtedly our desire to propose 
legislation in accordance with the general 
view taken in the passage which the hon. 
Member has cited from the Report of the 
Select Committee. We are of opinion 
it is of great importance for the welfare 
of Ireland that Parliament should effect 
everything that is practicable in that 
respect. Indeed, among the first subjects 
we considered after the formation of the 
Government we made inquiry into this 
matter; and it was only because we 
found it would be too complex a subject 
for legislation during the present Ses- 
sion that we were obliged so far to post- 
pone the attempt to give effect to our 
intentions. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM, 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. FOLEY asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether any and 
what arrangements are being made to 
proceed with the erection of the ‘‘Science 
and Art Museum” in Dublin; to whom 
the architectural plans of the proposed 
new buildings will be submitted for ap- 
proval before they are adopted; whe- 
ther architects resident in Ireland will 
have an opportunity of submitting plans 
for competition ; and, if contractors who 
carry on their business in Ireland will 
have a like opportunity of competing for 
the erection of the proposed buildings, 
or whether it is intended by the Com- 
missioners of the Board of Public Works 
in Ireland to erect the buildings accord- 
ing to their own plans and staff? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, in answer to 
the first part of the Question of the hon. 
Member, I beg to say that the only 
arrangements made for the erection of 
the Science and Art Museum in Dublin 
are the settlement of the preliminaries 
with the Royal Dublin Socity for the 
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ment. In answer to the remaining por- 
tion of the Question, I may say that the 
question of the preparation of plans and 
the employment of architects and con- 
tractors rests with the Board of Works 
in Dublin, subject to the approval of the 
Treasury. The Education Department 
has nothing to do with that part of the 
subject. 


Teachers (Ireland). 


THE ARMY (INDIA)—ORGANIZATION 
AND EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. ERNEST NOEL asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether the 
Report of the Special Commission pre- 
sided over by Sir Ashley Eden, to in- 
quire into the organization and expen- 
diture of the Army in India will be 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the Report had been 
received at the India Office. It was 
accompanied by a military despatch 
from the Government of India, dated 
the 4th of February, 1880, in which 
they expressed a hope that they would 
shortly be able to state their conclusions 
on the Report to the Home Government. 
That further explanation had not, how- 
ever, been yet received; and until the 
views of the Government of India were 
in the possession of the Secretary of State 
for India, and until some decision had 
been formed as to the action to be taken 
upon the Report, it would not be pos- 
sible for him to lay the Report on the 
Table of the House. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. METGE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to mitigate the action of the 
rule by which the salaries of assistant 
teachers of the National Schools (Ire- 
land) have, in certain cases, been with- 
drawn, owing to the low average at- 
tendance of scholars consequent on the 
prevailing distress, the assistant teachers 
being entirely dependent on their sa- 
laries for support ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I think 
the hon. Member is not altogether in 
possession of the facts of thiscase. The 
salary of the assistant teachers has not 
been reduced in consequence of the 
distress. There were 3,500 assistant 
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teachers on the roll on the Ist of 
January, and the reduction of 68, 
which has since taken place in so 
large a number, has nothing at all to do 
with the distress. As regards the dis- 
tress causing a smaller average attend- 
ance of scholars, I am very glad to say 
it has not done so. The average of the 
quarter ending the 31st March last showed 
an increase of 25,624, or something over 
6 per cent of the whole of Ireland, com- 
pared with the average of the corre- 
sponding quarter last year. Twenty- 
five out of the 32 counties show an in- 
crease, and in these 25 counties are in- 
cluded all the districts where distress is 
great. I am very glad to be able to 
make that statement, and to say that 
the tendency to attend school is very 
much on the increase. The same thing 
occurred during the continuance of the 
Cotton Famine in Lancashire. 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC—DETEN- 
TION OF BRITISH VESSELS IN THE 
RIVER PLATE, 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether a British steamer, the 
‘‘Plato,’”’ was boarded 40 miles from 
Buenos Ayres by the Argentine war 
steamer the ‘‘Constitution,”’ and a guard 
of marines placed on board of her; 
and, whether the steam ship ‘‘ Bessel ”’ 
has been stopped and guarded; and, if 
so, what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken, or propose to take, in 
the matter? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
reports which have been received by 
Her Majesty’s Government confirm the 
statement in the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion. The Plato was boarded on the 
morning of the 4th ultimo, and detained 
till the afternoon of the 5th., when the 
commander of the Argentine gunboat 
admitted the arrest was due to a mis- 
take, and allowed the passengers and 
cargo to be landed. The Besse/ was de- 
tained in the same way from the morn- 
ing of the 5th of May till the evening 
of the same day, when she was also re- 
leased. The cause of the arrests seem 
to have been the anxiety of the Argen- 
tine Government to prevent certain arms 
believed by them to. have been shipped 
at Antwerp on board the Bessel from 
reaching the hands of disaffected persons 
in the country. The Plato appears to 
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have been mistaken for the Besse. Her 
Majesty’s, Chargé d’Affairs at Buenos 
Ayres has made a strong representation 
on the subject to the Argentine Go- 
vernment, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to await the answer to 
this communication before taking any 
further steps in the matter. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he will state why he has re- 
fused to grant a Return of the number 
of Catholics, Protestants, and Presby- 
terians, in the various grades of the 
Irish Constabulary ; and, whether it is 
a fact that among the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men, the promo- 
tions of Protestants to higher rank and 
higher pay are immensely out of pro- 
portion to the respective totals of Pro- 
testants and Catholics in the Force ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER in reply, said, 
the hon. Member asked him two Ques- 
tions. The first was, why he had refused 
to give a Return of the religion of the 
persons in the various grades of the 
Irish Constabulary ? The reason he did 
so was that, judging from English ex- 
perience, and perhaps from English feel- 
ing, he rather revolted against the idea 
of asking men in the service of the 
country what their religious opinions 
were. He had since ascertained, how- 
ever, that a record of the religious be- 
lief of the members of the Constabulary 
already existed, and, consequently, if he 
refused any longer to make the required 
Return, he might probably give the idea 
that there was some reason for the 
refusal. Therefore, he should put the 
Return on the Table. At the same time, 
he must state that when he got to Ire- 
land he should very seriously consider 
the real reason why the religious beliefs 
of the members of the Constabulary 
were recorded, and he hoped he should 
find out that he ’should be able to do 
away with it. The Return would itself 
answer the second part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question—namely, whether among 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men, the promotions of Protestants 
to higher rank and higher pay were im- 
mensely out of proportion to the respec- 
tive totals of Protestants and Catholics 


in the Force? He suspected that there 
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were more Protestant than Catholic 
officers; but he thought it would be 
most unfair to suppose on that account 
that promotion had been given because 
men were Protestants rather than 
Catholics. It was a fact, which he did 
not suppose would be disputed, that al- 
though the majority of the population 
of Ireland were Catholics, yet the ma- 
jority of that class which generally sup- 
plied officers were not Catholics. He 
had no reason to suspect that promotion 
was ever given by preference to a Pro- 
testant, and he need hardly assure the 
House that the Lord Lieutenant and 
himself were determined that such a 
thing should never occur. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to observe that a 
certain proportion of officers are drawn 
from the ordinary rank and file, in 
which, of course, the Catholics prepon- 
derate ; but, I am sure, however, he will 
look into the Question with imparti- 
ality. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 
OATH. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will lay upon the Table the 
Oath or Form of Attestation of the Irish 
Constabulary; and, whether it is true 
that freemasonary is the only secret 
society to which an Irish constable is ex- 
pressly permitted or recommended to 
belong ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: With the 
permission of the House, I will read the 
Oath itself, as it is not very long. It 
is administered according to the 6th 
William IV., cap. 18, section 6, and 
recites— 


‘*T do swear that I will well and truly serve 
our Sovereign Lady the Queen, without favour 
or affection, malice or ill-will, that I will see 
and cause Her Majesty’s peace to be kept and 
preserved, and that I will prevent to the best 
of my power all offence against the same, and 
that while I shall continue to hold the said office 
I will, to the best of my skill and knowledge, 
discharge all the duties thereof, in the execution 
of warrants and otherwise, faithfully, accord- 
ing to law, and that I do not now belong, and 
that I will not while I shall hold the said office, 
join, subscribe, or belong to any political society 
whatsoever, or to any secret society whatsoever, 
unless to the Society of Freemasons.” 


As the hon. Gentleman will see, the 
man is not recommended to join the 
society of Freemasons. He is not dis- 
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qualified from holding the office because 
he Hg 8 to the society. It must be 
plain to the House that it would be per- 
fectly absurd, or worse than abenid 40 
allow a member of the Constabulary to 
belong to what is generally understood 
to be a secret society. The idea of 
a member of the Constabulary being a 
Ribbonman, or anything of that kind, 
would be preposterous. With regard 
to the society of Freemasons, it is not 
generally thought to be an extraordinary 
evil society, and many of the Royal 
Princes—for instance, the Prince of 
Wales—belong to it, and I cannot 
imagine they would be guilty of any- 
thing disloyal. 

Mr. FINIGAN: Might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether Orange- 
ism is included as a secret society ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am very 
ignorant of what Orangeism exactly is. 
I do not know whether it is a secret 
society or not. If the hon. Member 
will give Notice of the Question, I will 
inquire about it. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I beg to give 
Notice that, with regard to the ques- 
tion of Freemasons in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, I will call attention in 
Committee of Supply to the complaints 
made of the manner in which Free- 
masons help one another in the matter 
of promotions. 


THE ATHLONE ELECTION PETITION. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the judgment of Baron Fitz- 
gerald in the Athlone Election Peti- 
tion, and to his observations upon the 
number of persons employed by both 
parties as personating agents, and in 
particular upon the employment in that 
capacity of Roman Catholic clergymen, 
as calculated to frustrate the protection 
intended to be afforded to the voters by 
the Ballot Act; and, whether he would 
have any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House a copy of a portion 
of the learned Baron’s judgment which 
contains said observations, with a view 
to having it printed and circulated 
among the Members ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he might be wrong, but he believed 
the judgments in all Election Petitions 
were laid on the Table. In this parti- 
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cular case it had not been laid on the 
Table, and he had waited until it was 
before the House before he looked at it 
himself. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the judg- 
ment had been delivered in the House, 
but not printed in the Votes. 


ARMY—WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the number of workmen at Wool- 
wich Arsenal is being largely reduced ; 
and whether such reductions are likely 
to continue; and, whether it is intended 
to remove the Army Clothing Factory 
from Pimlico; and, if so, whether it 
would not be desirable to utilise the 
buildings of Woolwich Dockyard, which 
have remained empty for many years, by 
transferring the Clothing Factory to 
Woolwich, and thereby giving employ- 
ment to hundreds of artisans who lost 
their occupation through the closing of 
the Dockyard ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The Estimates for 
the Laboratory for 1880-81 provide for 
about 2,925 workmen during the year. 
On the 31st of January there were 3,401. 
The numbers to be reduced in that esta- 
blishment, therefore, were 476. This 
reduction was effected gradually under 
an Order by my Predecessor in January 
last, and has now been carried out. The 
Estimates for the Gun Factory for this 
year provide for about 602 men, as 
against 950 men last year, and a gradual 
reduction is being made. This, how- 
ever, does not describe the whole case, 
as the amount of work in the Gun Fac- 
tory depends also on orders from other 
Departments, the sums received for 
which go in aid of the Vote. The 
number of men, therefore, must vary 
monthly; but, except in consequence of 
these orders failing us, no very great 
further reductions will be necessary. 
There is no intention of removing the 
Clothing Factory from Pimlico. It has 
been established at a cost of about 
£80,000 in buildings and machinery, 
and is in a very efficient condition. 


NAVY—FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 

Cartarn PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether he is correctly 
reported to have stated, with reference 
to the question of flogging in the Navy, 
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that the Board of Admiralty fully and 
cordially approve the course Lord North- 
brook intends to take; and, if so, whe- 
ther the House is to understand that 
Lord Northbrook’s professional advisers 
have unreservedly expressed their opi- 
nion that the time has arrived when the 
punishment of flogging can be entirely 
abolished in the Navy ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
passage which the hon. and gallant 
Member (Captain Price) has quoted cor- 
rectly reports what I said upon that 
occasion. The terms in which I an- 
nounced the intention of Lord North- 
brook to introduce a Bill next year which 
will remove flogging from the authorized 
punishments of the Navy, and which 
will at the same time increase other 
punishments for some of the graver 
offences, were fully concurred in by the 
naval Colleagues of Lord Northbrook, 
and were verbatim the conclusions arrived 
at after discussion by Lord Northbrook 
and his Colleagues. 


THE BALLOT ACT—SECTION 24—PER- 
SONATION AT ELECTIONS. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of J. A. Howard, a 
Magistrate for Cheshire, wherein the 
Justices sitting in Petty Sessions, at 
Sandbach, refused to hear a charge of 
personation at the late Mid-Cheshire 
Election, brought against hi:a on the 
ground that no one but the Returning 
Officer can institute such a prosecution ; 
and, if such be the Law, whether the 
Government will take steps to make an 
alteration therein ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, my attention has 
been called to the case mentioned by the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
as having occurred in Cheshire, and to 
another similar case, in which Justices 
sitting in Petty Sessions have refused to 
hear charges of personation.on the 
ground that the prosecutions were not 
instituted by the Returning Officer. The 
question arises under the 24th section of 
the Ballot Act, which provides that it 
shall be the duty of the Returning Officer 
to institute such prosecutions. I must 
answer my hon. Friend by saying that 
the determination of the Statute can 
easily be obtained by moving for a man- 
damus to compel the Justices to hear the 











case; and, as it is probable that that 
course may be taken, I think I can 
hardly say what, in my opinion, is the 
law on the subject. If, however, the 
Court should refuse the mandamus, on 
the ground that the view of the Justices 
is correct, that it rests with the Returning 
Officer to institute proceedings, it will be 
a matter of consideration for the Go- 
vernment whether such a state of law 
should not be amended 


THE ZULU WAR—COLONIAL 
EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
If he willstate to the House the amount 
of the sum alluded to in Lord Kimber- 
ley’s Despatch to Sir H. B. Frere, No. 4, 
where it is stated ‘‘ that the war cost the 
Colony a great sum, which has been 
already paid ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the Colo- 
nial Budget for thé current year shows 
that the total war expenditure paid by 
the Government of the Cape of Good 
Hope to March, 1880, has been as fol- 
lows: — Raised by loan, £750,000; 
from current revenue, £715,000; total, 
£1,465,000. Further estimated pay- 
ments expected to be brought to account 
to June 30, the end of the financial year, 
£20,000; total, £1,485,757. 


FISHERY PIERS (IRELAND). 


Mr. GREER asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any portion of the Grant pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government to 
be devoted to Fishery purposes in Ire- 
land will be applied to the extension or 
repairs of existing Fishing Piers in Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the main object of the grant pro- 
posed by the Government to be devoted 
to fishery purposes in Ireland was the 
construction of new piers. Hecould not 
absolutely say that no part of the grant 
would be applied to the extension of 
existing piers; but certainly none of it 
would be spent on repairs. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT— 
THE SELECT COMMITEEE. 

Sr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When it is likely that the Select Com- 
mittee on the Contagious Diseases Acts 
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will be nominated; and what is the rea- 
son of the delay ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I have been 
in communication with my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), who originally moved in the 
matter, and with my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Tiverton (Mr. Massey), 
who was Chairman of the Committee in 
1879 and in the last Session of the late 
Parliament. Some delay has occurred 
in selecting Members of the Committee 
to replace those who have not been re- 
turned to the present Parliament; but 
as soon as it is completed the Committee 
will be nominated, and I will move for 
its appointment with or without the 
names on Monday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — CIR- 
CULAR OF THE LIBERAL CENTRAL 
OFFICE. 

Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, upon the Com- 
mittee responsible for the issue of the 
Liberal Circular alluded to by Mr. Jus- 
tice Lush, the names appear of the fol- 
lowing members of Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government :—Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, Lord Kensington, the Right 
Hon. W. P. Adam, Sir Henry James, 
and the Marquess of Hartington ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I must read 
this Question, in order to have a full 
view of its scope, in connection with a 
former Question, wherein the hon. and 
learned Gentleman asked the Home Se- 
cretary what steps he intended to take 
for the purpose of discovering and 
bringing to justice those gentlemen 
whom Mr. Justice Lush had declared to 
have been guilty of a misdemeanour in 
issuing a certain circular. I was in a 
state of happy ignorance upon all the 
facts connected with this case until the 
time when I saw the Notice of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and that led me 
to make inquiries. I did know as much 
as this, that there was such an Associa- 
tion as the Liberal Association. I fur- 
ther ascertained that there was a Com- 
mittee of that Association ; and, further 
still, that several Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government belonged to the 
Committee; but, unfortunately, to the 
disappointment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, my right hon, Friend the 
Home Secretary does not belong to it. 
Under those circumstances, I trust the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will excuse 
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me from going further into the particu- 
lar terms of Sis Question, because he 
alludes not to the Committee of the 
Liberal Association, but to the Commit- 
tee responsible for the issuing of the cir- 
cular. I know nothing of the responsi- 
bility, and, not having the advantage of 
being an hon. and learned Gentleman, 
I wish to give no opinion or to describe 
any particulars with which I am not 
fully conversant. I hope that I have 
answered the Question to the best of my 
ability. 


HERIOT’S HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 


Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he has given his ap- 

roval to a Provisional Order relating to 

eriot’s Trust, Edinburgh, the terms of 
which are at variance with recommenda- 
tions of the Endowed Schools (Scotland) 
Act of 1872, and with those contained in 
the special report of the Endowed In- 
stitutions Commission lately presented 
to Parliament in certain essential parti- 
culars, and especially as not containing 
any provision for the revision of the 
governing body ? 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he would explain to the House the exact 
form of the modified Provisional Order 
for Heriot’s Hospital, as altered by him 
by virtue of the powers conferred on 
him by the Act, and then sent to the 
governors for their approval in terms of 
the Act, and returned by them unani- 
mously approved of, does not contain 
provisions in the direction indicated in 
the Report of the Commissioners as being 
desirable on the following points, viz. : 
—whether it contains an obligation 
binding the governors to take over 
during the present year, the Watt In- 
stitution and School of Arts, now sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, and 
having 2,000 pupils, and to maintain 
that institution in all time coming as a 
great technical school or college for the 
industrial classes, and to provide £12,000 
for new buildings, all out of the funds of 
the hospital; whether it provides addi- 
tional bursaries for the University of 
Edinburgh to the extent which the 
principal of the university stated in his 
evidence would be satisfactory ; whether 
it prohibits the erection of any additional 
free schools out of the surplus funds of 
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the hospital, and requires that these 
should bditnfter be applied for the. 
benefit of the new technical school or 
college; whether it provides for the 
gradual reduction of the number of 
foundationers resident in the hospital 
from 120 to 60; and, with respect to the 
constitution of the governing body of 
the hospital, to ask, whether he has re- 
ceived any representation from any of 
the public bodies in Edinburgh, or from 
any party or any section of its inhabit- 
ants, expressing dissatisfaction with the 
present large and popularly chosen body 
of governors, and praying that there 
might be substituted for it a smaller and 
more exclusive body, as was recom- 
mended by the Commission appointed 
under the Act of 1872 ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the matter referred to by my hon. 
Friends is not yet finally concluded. 
As the subject is one of interest in Scot- 
land, they will, perhaps, wish that I 
should state exactly how it now stands. 
The Commissioners have expressly re- 
commended me to approve a Provi- 
sional Order authorizing the Governors 
of Heriot’s Hospital to take over the 
Watt Institution as being a thing de- 
sirable in itself apart from all other re- 
forms, and as justifying in itself the 
Provisional Order. That will be done. 
At the same time, the Commissioners 
took objection to the omission of other 
important reforms which were not pro- 
vided for in the scheme as originally 
propounded by the Governors. The 
Governors have now offered to meet the 
views of the Commissioners on several 
of these omitted points. The proposals 
of the Governors on these particular 
heads, which are accurately stated in 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren)—namely, the 
additional bursaries, the reduction of 
the foundationers resident, and the 
prohibition of additional free schools 
—appear to me to be reasonable 
and conformable to the views of the 
Commissioners, and to the advantage of 
higher education in Scotland. I am, 
therefore, not unwilling to include them 
in the Provisional Order recommended 
by the Commissioners. There will be 
still be some important points left un- 
settled, which, in the present state of 
things, it is impossible to insist upon; 
but the Provisional Order will not pre- 
judice in any way the treatment of these 
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questions in the future. There seems to 
me no reason for sacrificing the good 
' which is obtainable, because it is im- 
possible to accomplish at once all that 
might be desired. That was the prin- 
ciple on which the Commissioners have 
acted in recommending the issuing of a 
Provisional Order in respect of the Watt 
Institution, and it seems to me to be 
equally appropriate to the recent con- 
cession of the Governors. I have only 
to add that I propose immediately to 
communicate to the Commissioners the 
recent proposals of the Governors for 
the final settlement of the matter. With 
respect to the last part of the Question 
of the hon. Member for Edinburgh, I 
can only say I have not received repre- 
sentations from any of the public bodies 
in Edinburgh, or from any party or 
section of its inhabitants, expressing any 
dissatisfaction with the present Govern- 
ing Body of Heriot’s Hospital. 


DISSOLVED HIGHWAY BOARDS 
(FINANCE). 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he is aware that in certain dis- 
tricts the Highway Boards have dissolved 
before they have paid their debts, col- 
lected the money due to them, or made 
up their accounts; and, whether he can 
suggest any means by which the incon- 
venience thus arising can be obviated ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, two instances 
have been brought under the notice 
of the Board, in which the Quarter 
Sessions of a county have dissolved 
a highway district without making 
any provision in the order for the ad- 
justment of accounts. The orders should 
have been made to take effect at such a 
date as would have enabled the High- 
way Boards to collect the money due to 
them, pay their debts, and give effect to 
any adjustment ordered by the Justices. 
The inconvenience arising from the neg- 
lect to take these precautions can only be 
remedied by voluntary arrangement or 
by fresh legislation. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—CONDEMNED MEAT. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he is aware that 
meat condemned by the officers of the 
Corporation of London is dipped in 
creosote previous to being sold, so as to 
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insure its not being re-sold for food, and 
if he will consider the practicability of 
adopting some such expedient with con- 
demned beef and pork from Navy stores, 
so as to prevent its being used for vic- 
tualling and poisoning our mercantile 
marine ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, no meat 
which has been condemned as unfit for 
food is now sold by the Admiralty in open 
market. In consequence, I believe, of 
representations made by Mr. Plimsoll, 
arrangements were made in 1878 for the 
sale of all beef and pork condemned as 
unfit for human food to a soap maker of 
high standing, under a guarantee to 
melt it down. This arrangement is still 
in force, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that any of such meat finds its way 
into the Mercantile Marine. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ATALANTA.” 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If the ‘‘ Blanche ”’ not 
only failed to find traces of the ‘‘ Ata- 
lanta,” but also of any of the ice-bound 
vessels seen by the ‘‘ Brunette;” and, 
whether any instructions have been sent 
to the ‘‘ Blanche ” to pursue that search, 
or, if the Admiralty proposes to take 
any other steps in the matter? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
Blanche has returned to Halifax after 
having cruised for three weeks to the 
eastward of the Newfoundland Banks, 
without finding any trace of the Atalanta, 
and without having come across any of 
the vessels said to be ice-bound by the 
master of the Brunette, although she 
met with a great deal of ice and several 
icebergs. It is not an uncommon thing 
for vessels bound to and from the St. 
Lawrence in the early part of the year 
to be ice-bound; and I observe, from a 
statement in Zhe Standard to-day, that a 
vessel called the Wimmera ran into a 
field of ice at the entrance of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence in the early part of 
May, and remained there for some days, 
her master reporting that he saw no 
less than 50 other vessels, including 
steamers, in a similar position. The 
master, however, added that the ice be- 
gan to separate on the 19th of May, and 
that his vessel soon got free; therefore, 
I presume that the other vessels were 
equally fortunate. Under these circum- 
stances, the Admiralty do not propose to 
take any further steps in the matter. 
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ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS— 
EXCHANGES. 

Mr. MELDON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, under the late 
Administration, when the Army Medical 
Department was being reorganised, a 
promise was not made that, in future, 
exchanges between medical officers would 
be allowed under the same regulations 
as for the rest of the Service, if such a 
regulation was adopted ; whether a rule 
has lately been introduced that, in cases 
where such exchanges involve change of 
station, the officers exchanging shall 
forfeit all claim for pay for the period 
they occupy in changing; whether all 
other officers in the Army exchanging 
under similar circumstances continue to 
receive their pay without any stoppage; 
whether the regulation now in force 
placing medical officers on a different 
footing from other officers is not highly 
calculated to make the Army Medical 
Service unpopular; and, whether he 
will take steps to have the regulations 
as to exchange so modified as to carry 
out the promise made ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, I have 
to say that I cannot find any record of a 
promise having been given by my Pre- 
decessor such as his Question implies; 
and I may state that no Order of any 
description has been given on the subject 
since I took Office. If, however, he will 
privately point out to me the promise to 
which he refers, I will look carefully 
into the whole question, which has not 
come before me in any shape. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—THE 
“CARRADALE.” 

Mr. MIDDLETON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If his attention 
has been called to a statement that the 
‘‘Antelope” (ship) of Boston, Capt. 
Chaney, arrived at Bombay on 15th May 
from Liverpool, reports having seen a 
large vessel ashore on the Island of 
Europa in the Mozambique Channel, on 
25th March; that the ‘ Antelope” 
drifted past in a calm and could not get 
near the island; if he has any reason to 
believe that the wrecked vessel is the 
‘* Carradale ” which left the Tyne on the 
last day of November bound for Bombay; 
and, if he will give orders to send one of 
Her Majesty’s Ships to Europa Island to 


inquire as to the wreck and crew ? 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, in con- 


sequence of a representation made to the 
Admiralty a telegraphic Order was given 
on the 12th instant to the senior officer 
at Zanzibar to send a vessel to inquire 
into the reported wreck at Europa Island. 
It is the opinion of the Admiralty that 
the wreck in question is not the vessel 
referred to by the hon. Member. It 
seems that when the Island was last 
visited in 1875, there was a wreck of an 
iron vessel lying there, and it is supposed 
that the vessel seen by the Antelope is 
the same vessel. 


THE IRISH LAND ACT, 1870—SALE OF 
CHURCH LANDS TO OCCUPYING AND 
OTHER TENANTS. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Government will include in the 
instructions to the proposed ‘Small 
Royal Commission on the Land Act of 
1870,” instructions to examine into the 
working and results of all sales made by 
the Church Temporalities Commissioners 
of Church Lands to occupying and other 
tenants ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I cannot 
give a positive answer to the Question. 
The hon. Member, however, is aware 
that the object of the Commission is the 
examination of the working of the Land 
Act of 1870. Well, that Act contains a 
number of clauses called the ‘ Bright 
Clauses,” and I think it must be very 
difficult to examine into so much of the 
working of the Act which relates to those 
clauses without, at the same time, finding 
out what was done by the Church Tem- 
poralities Commissioners with respect to 
the sale of Church lands. 


M. CHALLEMEL LACOUR, THE FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR. 


Mr. SPEAKER called upon the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Don- 
nell) to put a Question he had upon the 
Paper in reference to M. Challemel 
Lacour, the French Ambassador. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Before I put this 
Question, Sir, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to a fact, of which you are already 
aware, that I put down another Question 
relating to M. Challemel Lacour, and 
that you, with your usual courtesy, have 
intimated to me that that Question sinned 





in some respect against the Rules of the 
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House. Considering the position which 
I occupy as a Member of this House in 
asking a Question in relation to the 
action of the Government and the criti- 
cisms to which I have been exposed on 
the part of the Government and of its sup- 
porters, will you allow me to ask you in 
general terms, carefully avoiding trench- 
ing on disputable matter, whether you 
can give the House a public explanation 
of the reasons why you have interfered 
with the publication of the Notice of my 
Question? The Question consisted of 
three parts. The first contained an ex- 
tract from the telegram of a foreign poli- 
tician ; the second part asked whether 
Her Majesty’sGovernment had been made 
aware of the contents of that telegram by 
our Ambassador in a foreign country ; 
and the third part went on to ask —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already in- 
formed the hon. Member that the Ques- 
tion to which he is now adverting is a 
Question which ought not properly to be 
put; and, after that intimation, I think it 
is quite irregular on the part of the hon. 
Member to refer to it. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Cannot I ask you, 
Sir, to what part of the Question you 
object? I only ask that as a Member of 
this House. I am particularly anxious 
to obey. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am responsible to 
this House for the maintenance of its 
Rules and Orders. The Question which 
the hon. Member proposed to put ap- 
peared to me to advert to a matter beyond 
the cegnizance of the House or of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and on that 
ground I did not allow it to be placed 
upon the Paper. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I am exactly as 
much in the dark as ever. I ask you, 
as a matter connected with the Privileges 
of a Member of this House, if you will 
inform me and this House —— 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY: I rise 
to Order. I wish to know, Whether 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), in the course he is now 
taking, is not, after the Rule you have 
twice laid down, disregarding the autho- 
rity of the Chair ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must caution the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) to confine himself to the 
two Questions upon the Paper; and if 
the hon. Member disregards the authority 
of the Chair in that respect I shall be 
bound to take action in the matter, 





Mr. O’DONNELL: May I ask you, 
Sir, according to your authority, and 
according to the Rules of the House, in 
what manner I can bring your decision 
before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I call upon the hon. 
Member now to confine himself to the 
two Questions on the Paper. If he does 
not attend to my intimation, I shall at 
once call on the hon. Member whose 
name appears next on the Paper to put 
his Question, and I shall pass over the 
Questions of the hon. Member for Dun- 

arvan. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Under these cir- 
cumstances, I decline to put any Ques- 
tion at all. 


THE IRISH LAND ACT, 1870—THE NEW 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If, when the Govern- 
ment agreed to recommend Her Majesty 
to appoint a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the working of the Irish Land 
Act of 1870, he was aware that the 
Royal Commission appointed last year 
to inquire into the causes and extent of 
the present agricultural distress was 
already conducting inquiries as to the 
operation of the Land Act; that two 
Assistant Commissioners had been col- 
lecting evidence on the subject for some 
months past; that a preliminary report 
from these Commissioners had been 
received and printed; that Professor 
Baldwin and Major Robertson had been 
examined at great length by the Com- 
missioners ; that arrangements had been 
made by the Commissioners to open 
an inquiry at Dublin on Monday first ; 
that witnesses whose examinations will 
occupy several days have been invited 
and have engaged to be present at that 
time ; and, whether he will persevere in 
recommending to Her Majesty to ap- 
point a new Royal Commission to insti- 
tute inquiries of the same description in 
Ireland as those now being carried out by 
the existing Commission, as such ap- 
pointment might be calculated to impart 
a partisan character to an investigation 
that ought to be impartial and judicial ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer 
to the Question of my hon. Friend, I 
may state, without entering into the 
various details which the hon. Member 
has put into the Preamble, that we were 
perfectly aware that inquiries into the 
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working of the Land Act were within 
the scope of the instructions given to 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture ; 
and, further, that the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture either had begun, or was 
about to take—had, in fact, taken pre- 
liminary steps, and was about to take 
further steps, for entering upon the 
execution of that part of its Commission; 
but I am by no means able to say that 
we recede in any respect from our inten- 
tion to recommend to Her Majesty to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the working of the Irish Land Act 
of 1870, and the reason why we intend 
to take that step is this. In the first 
place, that we think that the gravity of 
the circumstances attending the con- 
dition of the Irish population in certain 
parts of Ireland at the present moment 
is such as to require attention from a 
Royal Commission, which should be 
immediate, and entire, and undivided. 
We think it quite impossible for the 
existing Royal Commission to fulfil those 
conditions without sacrificing to them 
its other equally important duties in a 
multitude of other particulars; and, 
therefore, in no spirit of disrespect or 
want of confidence in the existing Royal 
Commission, we have thought it right 
to take those proceedings for the purpose 
of obtaining, at the earliest possible 
moment, the most authentic information 
on a subject so important as the condi- 
tion of Ireland. This intention was 
communicated by me to the Duke of 
Richmond, as head of the Commission, 
yesterday morning; and the Duke of 
Richmond made known the intentions 
of the Government to the Commission 
at its meeting yesterday. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)—KIL- 
KENNY COUNTY. 


Mr. MARTIN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that the teachers of 
National Schools in the county of Kil- 
kenny, or any, and, if so, how many of 
them, whose pupils were examined in 
March last for result fees, have not as 
yet been paid the fees then earned ; and, 
if it is the fact that the sums many 
months ago directed to be given by way 
of increase to class salaries remain as 
yet unpaid to those teachers ; and, if so, 
can he state the reasons for the delay in 
the payment of such fees and sums, and 
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how soon the teachers may anticipate 
that they will receive payment of the 
same respectively ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I find, Sir, 
that there is one National School in 
Kilkenny, out of all the schools exa- 
mined, in which money ordered to be 
paid as result fees has not yet been 
handed over. This is an exceptional 
case, having to be settled by correspon- 
dence with the Inspector before it can 
be definitely determined whether certain 
important conditions have been fulfilled 
or not. I further find that the increase 
alluded to in the second part of the 
Question has been paid to the whole 
staff of 11,000 teachers, with the excep- 
tion of a few cases, in which the man- 
agers have delayed sending up their 
claims, and some other cases of a very 
exceptional character, which require to 
be referred to the Department. 


SCOTLAND—THE TAY BRIDGE DISAS- 
TER—THE REPORT. 


Mr. HENDERSON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If he can 
state when the Report of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the Tay Bridge 
disaster will be issued ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, as the 
hon. Member (Mr. Henderson) is aware, 
the evidence in the case of the inquiry 
into the Tay Bridge disaster is very 
voluminous, and raises many very im- 
portant and complicated questivns. I 
am informed that the preparation of 
the Report is far advanced; and although 
I cannot state the precise date when it 
will be issued, I hope it will be ready 
before many days. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—DULWICH COL- 
LEGE—THE NEW SCHEME. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether the Edu- 
cation Department has yet received from 
the Charity Commission the new Scheme 
for the administration of Dulwich Col- 
lege; and, if not, whether the Govern- 
ment, considering the great injury to 
this important foundation which the 
continuance of the present state of un- 
certainty involves, will take steps to 
accelerate the action of the Charity Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Member’s Question, I have to 
say that the Education Department have 
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not yet received from the Charity Com- 
mission the new Scheme for the adminis- 
tration of Dulwich College. But I am 
informed by the Commissioners that the 
Scheme has been revised throughout, 
and is now in the printers’ hands in the 
form in which, subject to a reference to 
the Governors upon one point, it is pro- 
posed to submit it to the Committee of 
Council on Education. As soon as we 
receive it, it shall be promptly consi- 
dered and dealt with. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—ST. OLAVE’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Mr. COHEN asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Under what cir- 
cumstances and for what reason the 
draft scheme for the administration of 
St. Olave’s Grammar School, which was 
published in 1877 by the Charity Com- 
missioners, has not been proceeded with? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I have com- 
municated with the Charity Commis- 
sioners as to the draft scheme for St. 
Olave’s Grammar School, and I have 
been furnished with a memorandum 
stating in great detail the reasons why 
the proceedings in regard to the scheme 
have been suspended. It appears that 
the scheme is objected to not only by the 
existing Governors, but by nine other 
public Bodies. To some of these objec- 
tions it is impossible for the Commis- 
sioners or the Education Department to 
yield. For instance, itis opposed to the 
principle of all modern educational en- 
dowment schemes to establish a system 
of indiscriminate gratuitous education 
without regard to merit; and this is one 
of the main objections urged against the 
scheme. Iam authorized by the Charity 
Commissioners to say that they have 
always been willing, and they are now 
ready, to proceed with the scheme, pro- 
viding the Governors and the objecting 
Bodies will concede these questions of 
principle. Of course, if no agreement 
can be arrived at, the Commissioners 
may act on the authority vested in 
them. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
(1880) AMENDMENT BILL—THE NEW 
CLAUSE AND SCHEDULE. 

Mr. PARNELL gave Notice that in 
Committee on this Bill he would move 
the insertion of a clause to the effect 
that, having regard to the distress now 
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existing in all parts of Ireland arising 
from failure of crops and unusual de- 
pression in the price of farm produce, it 
is desirable to suspend for two years 
all proceedings in ejectments in respect 
of agricultural holdings at and under 
£20, and it is hereby provided that all 
proceedings for the recovery of any land 
or tenement where a year’s rent or more 
is in arrear be suspended for a period of 
two years from the passing of this Act. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with regard to the amend- 
ment of the Bill for the Relief of Dis- 
tress in Ireland, on the subject of the 
temporary provisions regarding eject- 
ment for non-payment of rent, When 
he will cause to be placed on the Table 
the Schedule mentioned in the said 
Amendment, showing the districts to 
which it is intended to apply; and, also, 
whether, having regard to the desir- 
ability of enabling Members to know 
approximately, before the conclusion of 
the debate on the Second Reading, the 
extent of the applicability of the Amend- 
ment, he will state generally the prin- 
ciple on which the Schedule of Districts 
is to be constructed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I believe 
that the subject does not, strictly speak- 
ing, come within the scope of the debate 
on the second reading. I thought it 
would be convenient for every Member 
of this House who looked into the 
matter to have the Amendment on the 
Table as soon as I could put it, for the 
House, of course, will only assent to the 
principle of the second reading of the 
Bill which is before it, and the Amend- 
ment must come on when we go into 
Committee. With regard to the Schedule, 
I had hoped to have it ready yesterday. 
I trust I shall to-day. .The principle 
upon which it will be framed is, that it 
will apply to those districts which have 
been scheduled for the purpose of loans 
at very cheap rates to landlordsor to sani- 
tary authorities, that being, to our mind, 
a proof of the distress existing in those 
districts. Ido say that it will exactly 
correspond, but it will practically and 
substantially correspond, with that geo- 
graphical description. 


Boundary Commission. 


IRELAND—THE MUNICIPAL BOUND. 
ARY COMMISSION. 

Mx. DAWSON (for Mr. Gray) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland, When he expects 
that the Report of the Irish Municipal 
Boundary Commission will be issued ; 
and, whether, if there is likely to be any 
considerable delay, he will consider the 
advisability of having the Report on 
Dublin issued separately ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the 
Chairman of the Municipal Boundary 
Commissioners tells me there is no pros- 
pect of the Report being completed be- 
fore the end of next October. I do not 
think it would be advisable to make a 
separate Report with regard to Dublin. 
At this stage of the Session, and with so 
much Business on hand, it will be almost 
impossible to legislate on the subject, 
and I think it would be a disadvantage 
to anticipate the complete Report. 


MOTION. 
—o No 


EVESHAM BOROUGH WRIT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ 
for the electing of a Member to serve in this 

resent Parliament for the Borough of Evesham, 
in the room of Daniel Rowlinson Ratcliffe, 
esquire, whose Election hath been determined to 
be void.”’—( Lord Kensington.) 


Mr. J. R. YORKE, in moving as an 
Amendment— 

“That the issue of the Writ for the Borough 
of Evesham be suspended until the Shorthand 
Writers’ Notes of the Judge and the Evidence 
taken at the Trial of the Election Petition be 
laid upon the Table of the House,” 


said, he rose for the purpose of making 
some observations upon the question of 
the time required by law to elapse be- 
tween the Notice of Motion for a Writ 
and the Motion itself. There were two 
main questions to be determined when- 
ever Judges went to the country to try 
an Election Petition. The direct object 
was to ascertain the guilt or innocence 
of the candidates returned; but the in- 
direct object was to ascertain the guilt 
or innocence of the constituency. Now, 
the conditions for the due fulfilment of 
this second object were not satisfactory. 
It was comparatively rare that candi- 
dates who had been guilty of even a 
small breach of electoral law escaped 
the attacks of determined opponents ; 
but it was quite another matter with the 
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form opinions upon the morality of the 
constituency from circumstances casually 
brought to his notice during the trial of 
the Petition, and the interest of all con- 
cerned in the case prompted them to 
make those circumstances appear as 
trivial as possible. No sooner had suffi- 
cient been proved before the Judge to 
make him declare the seat void than the 
parties on both sides made their bow and 
dispersed ; and under our present system 
only 48 hours were required to elapse 
in the House of Commons before another 
Writ could be moved for to enable the 
constituency to renew what might be its 
malpractices, or, as it would be called, 
its agreeable experience with fresh can- 
didates. What he objected to was that, 
as soon as sufficient had been proved to 
vacate a seat, every opportunity of in- 
vestigating the question of the moral 
state of the constituency was withdrawn 
from the cognizance of the Judge. He 
contended that it was almost impossible 
for the House of Commons in 48 hours 
to make up its mind, rationally and de- 
liberately, as to whether, in consequence 
of any circumstances which might have 
come to the cognizance of the Judge 
during the election, or of any other ma- 
terial points of which it might become 
aware from any other source, it was de- 
sirable or not that a Writ should be 
issued or withheld. He knew nothing 
particular about the borough of Eves- 
ham ; but this was the first opportunity 
he had had of calling attention to the 
matter. He would conclude by moving 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had great pleasure in seconding the 
Amendment. The case, in his opinion, 
was even stronger than it appeared as 
represented by the previous speaker, for 
the Report of the Judges in the case of 
the Evesham Election Petition was not 
presented until Wednesday; so that 
practically, in this instance, there had 
been only an interval of 24 hours be- 
tween the unseating of the Member and 
the moving for a new Writ. Evesham 
was a petty borough, the smallest in 
England, and a corrupt borough, and 
there was no great Constitutional neces- 
sity for immediately proceeding to a 
fresh election. Some time ago he had 
occasion to look into the question of 
rotten boroughs, and he was surprised 
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that in England they were not so small 
as they were in Ireland, where they were 
as small as 2,000 and 3,000 people, or, as 
he might express it, it took two rotten 
Englishmen to make onerotten Irishman. 
In looking into the case of Evesham, he 
found that its population was 4,800, 
man, woman, and child, and that the 
circumstances which led to the Petition 
were of a very peculiar character. From 
the newspaper report of the evidence, 
he found that a very rich and a very 
charitable gentleman built a house at 
Evesham, and in the year immediately 
preceding the General Election he had in 
various ways given away an immense 
amount in charity. It was probably 
only a coincidence; but that gentleman 
had also a great desire to obtain a seat in 
Parliament, and perhaps it was only a 
still further coincidence that those in re- 
ceipt of those charities had votes, and 
the gentleman who was appointed as his 
agent to distribute his charities was also 
the agent for his electioneering cam- 
paign, the consequence of which was 
that the moneys for the charities and for 
the election got mixed up, bringing 
them within the law. Then, upon the 
inquiry the agent was not examined, but 
the candidate was ; and he stated, as can- 
didates always did, that he had not had 
anything to do with the bribing of voters. 
He gave his money to his agent for 
charitable purposes, and the result was 
the bribing of voters. Finally, the can- 
didate was pronounced guilty of bribery, 
through his agents, and the election was 
declared void. In thisinstance, the Re- 
port of the Judges was a shrewd one, for it 
stated that on the evidence before them, 
to which alone they confined their at- 
tention, they could not report that cor- 
rupt practices had extensively prevailed. 
The Judges had made no inquiry of anin- 
quisitorial character, the parties having 
apparently patched up the matter. In 
the case of that very rvtten borough, 
and in view of the fact that the agent 
was not put inthe box for examination, 
he asked the Government whether it 
was of such great Constitutional ne- 
cessity that the Writ should imme- 
diately issue; and he thought it would 
not be a very great evil if the question 
were allowed to remain until the ques- 
tion of the re-distribution of seats was 
brought before the House; and, at any 
rate, he hoped the Government would let 
the House have an opportunity of con- 
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sidering the whole of the circumstances 
before they were pledged to the issue of 
the Writ. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the issue of the Writ for the Borough 
of Evesham be suspended until the Shorthand 
Writers’ Notes of the Judge and the Evidence 
taken at the Trial of the Election Petition be 
laid upon the Table of the House,”—(Mr. Regi- 
nald Yorke,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question. ” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped 
the House would consent to the hon. 
Member’s (Mr. J. R. Yorke’s) Amend- 
ment. It was well known to many hon. 
Members that he (Mr. Newdegate) had 
always viewed the operation of the Ballot 
Act with great apprehension. The first 
political lesson he had ever learnt was 
when ;: he visited the United States of 
America, in the midst of the elections 
to Congress, and got behind the scenes 
as much as he could, in order to satisfy 
himself what was the real operation of 
the system of Ballot. That was now 
very many years ago; and every report 
from the United States he had since 
read only convinced him that the 
American people were unable to relieve 
themselves of the prevalence of cor- 
ruption which he then witnessed, and 
which had gone on increasing ever since. 
Their only protection, in fact, seemed 
to consist in the enormous magnitude 
of the constituencies, whilst even that 
afforded an inadequate protection. The 
corruption was practised not merely by 
individuals, but by means of a system 
of what were really secret societies. 
In the United States the feeling was 
growing of a desire to be delivered from 
the Ballot, could but the means be de- 
vised for effecting it. He did not wish 
to see the democratic institutions of 
America imported wholesale into this 
country; he hoped, therefore, that the 
House would, inthe present instance, with 
a view of preserving something of the tra- 
ditional forms of constituencies in this 
country, givethe requisite time forexami- 
nation, when cases of corruption such as 
that before the House had been proved to 
have occurred under the Ballot; because 
he was convinced, from the very nature 
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of that system of voting, that it secretly 
afforded opportunities for corruption and 
concealment, and greatly increased the 
difficulty of detection, interposing such 
difficulties as did not exist under the 
system of open voting. It was, there- 
fore, still more necessary to suspend 
Writs, as had often been done in former 
years, whenever evidence of corruption 
practised at recent elections had been 
proved. 

Mr. RYLANDS concurred with the 
hon. Gentleman who had moved the 
Amendment (Mr. J. R. Yorke). It was 
of the greatest importance that they 
should take care not to issue Writs 
where there had been suspicion of cor- 
ruption. He was totally at a loss to 
understand why there could be any rea- 
son for pressing the issue of this Writ. 
He would, however, advise the House 
to proceed with caution, as, on the pre- 
sent occasion, they were forming a pre- 
cedent for future guidance. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could assure the 
House there was not the slightest wish 
on the part of the Government to press 
forward the issue of the Writ. At the 
same time, it was desirable that a rule 
should be laid down and followed unless 
special circumstances justified a devia- 
tion from it. A rule had been established 
and acted on for some years that a Writ 
should not be issued until after twodays’ 
Notice, the object of which was to allow 
any hon. Member who wished to do so 
the opportunity to draw the attention of 
the House to any special circumstance 
connected with the election. Primd facie, 
there ought to be no unnecessary delay 
in the issuing of a Writ. A constituency 
was entitled to representation, and it 
was not desirable to prolong the period 
of an electioneering contest. Unless 
there was some special circumstance on 
which objection could be founded, there 
ought not to be undue delay. If the 
Judges reported to the House that there 
was reason to believe that corrupt prac- 
tices had extensively prevailed, there 
was no discretion left, and a Commission 
must beappointed. Let him remind the 
House of the position it was placed in. 
By the Act of 1868 the House of Com- 
mons had delegated all authority for 
the trial of Election Petitions to a tri- 
bunal; but what could the House do in 
this case if it came to the conclusion that 
corrupt practices had prevailed? No | 


Mr. Newdegate 
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provision was made for further inquiry. 
In this case, however, the Report of the 
Judges was somewhat peculiar. Instead 
of reporting that there was no reason to 
believe that corrupt practices had ex- 
tensively prevailed, they said that, from 
the evidence before them, and to which 
they had confined themselves, they had 
no reason to believe that corrupt prac- 
tices had extensively prevailed. The 
House could not properly act upon the 
suggestion made that there had been an 
arrangement by which persons had been 
kept out of the witness-box, nor could 
it be influenced by the general descrip- 
tion of a place as corrupt. The House 
must apply a general rule, apart from 
any particular character which hon. 
Members might choose to give to a 
place, and it must be careful not to sus- 
pend a Writ without a good reason for 
doing so. If, however, an attempt were 
made in this case to prevent the reading 
of the evidence before the issue of the 
Writ, it would be thought there was some 
reason in the background why the issue 
of the Writ was forced on. In the par- 
ticular circumstances, the Government 
would offer no objection to delay in the 
issue of the Writ ; but it must be under- 
stood that when the shorthand-writers’ 
notes of the evidence had been produced 
the Motion for the issue of the Writ 
would be almost immediately renewed. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked whether, after 
the statement of the hon. and learned At- 
torney General that it was doubtful if 
the House would be able to obtain fur- 
ther investigation of the circumstances 
of the election at Evesham, the Govern- 
ment would take steps to introduce a 
measure which would enable the House 
to give effect to its opinions, if it was 
decided that further investigation should 
be made into any case. 

Mr. H.SAMUELSON asked whether, 
seeing that the case of Evesham was not 
peculiar in any way, the Government 
would lay on the Table of the House the 
shorthand writers’ notes in all cases in 
which Petitions had resulted in the un- 
seating of the sitting Members. He 
knew nothing as to the particular cir- 
cumstances at Evesham ; but it appeared 
to him that it had been rather unfairly 
singled out, since other Petitions had 
disclosed quite as grave a state of things 
as that which had been shown to have 
taken place at Evesham, and the same 
arguments which had been used in re- 

















spect to it applied also to the treatment 
of other places. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, there was 
already a rule that the shorthand 
writers’ notes in cases of this description 
should be laid on the Table; but it was 
not usual to print them, unless they 
were asked for on some special ground. 
This case appeared to be of a special 
character; and, as his hon. and learned 
Friend had explained, the Government 
were willing to postpone the issue of the 
Writ. Perhaps it would be better to 
withdraw the Motion, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman would withdraw the Amend- 
ment, on the understanding that it would 
not be renewed until after the evidence 
and the Report of the Judges had been 
received. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) then gave Notice that 
to-morrow he would move that the short- 


hand notes taken before the Judges in 
the Evesham case be printed. 





PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it was his in- 
tention to take the Post Office Money 
Bill to-night; if so, after what hour 
would he not take it ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
he would bring on the Bill if he had an 
opportunity of doing so; but he would 
not bring it on after half-past 11 o’clock. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
whether there would be a Morning Sit- 
ting to-morrow (Friday), and what Busi- 
ness would be taken on Monday? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that there would be a Morning Sitting 
to-morrow, and on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days for the future. The resumption of 
the debate on the Irish Relief Bill was 
the first Order for that evening; and if 
the second reading were agreed to, he 
proposed, if it were agreeable to the 
feeling of the House, to take the Com- 
mittee to-morrow. Otherwise the Sav- 
ings Banks Bill would be proceeded 
with. On Monday Supply would be the 
first Order of the Day. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Navy Estimates ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Civil Ser- 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—orno— 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 

(1880) AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brt 2065.] 

(Mr. William Edward Forster, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish.) 

SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [11th June], “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was sorry to 
be obliged to state that he found it to 
be his duty to move the adjournment 
of the debate. He thought that no 
one in the House or any Member of the 
Government would be surprised at his 
taking that step, when they reflected 
upon the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government had pursued with regard to 
the Bill. It was only on Friday last that 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Lord Frederick Cavendish), in 
moving the second reading of the Bill, 
stated that the subjects to be discussed 
at the present time in reference to Irish 
distress were comparatively few in num- 
ber. They might now look forward to a 
good harvest; and, therefore, it would be 
only necessary to provide for a compara- 
tively short period. The noble Lord 
added that the main object of the pre- 
sent Bill was to provide funds for carry- 
ing out the Relief of Distress Act, 
which was passed last Session. In those 
observations of the noble Lord he (Mr. 
Chaplin) entirely concurred, and if that 
was the sole object of the Bill he should 
be most anxious to assist its progress ; 
but he must point out to the House 
that the whole situation was changed in 
consequence of a statement which had 
been made a night or two before by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and the Bill was no 
longer a measure the chief object of 
which was the relief of distress; it was, 
in fact, neither more nor less than a new 
Trish Land Act of 1870, and one which 
embodied all the worst and most vicious 
features of that Act; and not only that, 
but which exaggerated and extended 
those features in a degree which could 
never have been anticipated even from 
the action of the present Administra- 
tion. He was referring to the new clause 




























































proposed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
which had been distributed to Members 
only that morning, and which he was 
practically asking the House to read a 
second time that evening after only six 
hours’ notice. His (Mr. Chaplin’s) ob- 
jections to that clause were of a two- 
fold character. He objected to the 
manner in which the clause had been 
introduced, and he objected still more to 
the nature of the clause now that it had 
been introduced. He was tempted to 
ask why the clause was not introduced 
into the Bill in the first instance? 
Was it part of a deliberate and settled 
policy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, or was it not? If it was, 
why was it not originally incorporated 
in the Bill? If it was not so, then he 
thought they were entitled to ask what 
had occurred since Friday last, when the 
noble Lord spoke in those terms which 
he had quoted, to bring about this 
change in the policy of the Govern- 
ment? He himself was quite unable to 
judge from the previous utterances of 
the Government whether this was part 
of their original intentions or not. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE: I rise to Or- 
der. I wish to ask you, Sir, if the hon. 
Gentleman is in Order in discussing the 
principles of the Bill on a Motion for 
the adjournment of the debate ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill before the 
House is one for the relief of distress in 
Ireland. The hon. Member on that 
question has moved an adjournment of 
the debate, and he is in Order in taking 
the course he has now taken. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he must ask the 
permission of the House to make one or 
two quotations from previous speeches 
delivered from the Treasury Bench with 
regard to this question. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land said, on the 20th of May last— 


“Tt had been asked why the subject had not 
been mentioned in the Queen's Speech ; but he 
might observe .... that it was not usual to 
make mention in the gracious Speech from the 
Throne of any measures which it was not in- 
tended to bring forward in the Session which 
that Speech opened, and the Government would 
have been departing from the practical manner 
in which legislation ought to be, and generally 
was, conducted in that House if Her Majesty 
were advised to hint at measures with which it 
was not intended tv proceed.” 


Would not that lead anyone to suppose 
that this clause, which, in his (Mr. 
Chaplin’s) judgment, was in reality a 


Ur. Chaplin 
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new Irish Land Act, was one of those 
measures with which the Government 
did not intend to proceed? He did not 
know how the right hon. Gentleman 
would reconcile it with the following 
sentence, in which he said— 


“The Land Question was not only one which 
was most important, but one with which its very 
importance made it exceedingly difficult to deal 
in a comprehensive manner. To have brought in 
a 10 minutes’ Irish Land Bill would, in his opi- 
nion, have been a most unwise course to adopt. 
The hon. Member who had just spoken (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) said they might bring forward an 
interim Bill for the suspension of payment of 
rent. [Mr. T. P. O’Connor: No; suspension 
of eviction.] He thought that was almost the 
same thing. He was quite prepared to listen to 
any arguments which the hon. Member by whom 
such a Bill was brought in might advance. He 
had no desire to prejudge the question; but 
would any hon. Member on either side of the 
House suppose that it would not bring in its 
discussion, if brought forward by the Govern- 
ment, every branch of the Land Question ?”’— 
[3 Hansard, cclii. 155-6-7.] 


No; and he supposed if the right hon. 
Member had given Notice to introduce 
a Bill to transfer the property of the 
landlords of Ireland bodily to the 
tenants he would not in the least pre- 
judge the question, and would have 
told the hon. Member that he was ready 
to listen to any arguments that he might 
advance. That was exactly his case. 
The Government had, as he contended, 
introduced such a Bill, and it was abso- 
lutely necessary that every branch of 
this important question should be dis- 
cussed. It was impossible, however, for 
the House of Commons at six hours’ 
notice to discuss properly a subject of 
such tremendous importance. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER rose to a point 
of Order. He understood the hon. Gen- 
tleman to state that there ought to be 
an adjournment, because he (Mr. W. ©. 
Forster) had given Notice of his inten- 
tion to propose a clause in Committee. 
The hon. Member said time ought to be 
given for the discussion of that clause. 
He rose in Order to ask whether, inas- 
much as the clause was not in the Bill 
at present, and as only Notice had been 
given that it would be brought forward 
in Committee, it was in Order to discuss 
that clause on the second reading of the 
Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, public Notice 
having been given on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman to introduce a 
clause of that character, and such a 

















clause having appeared on the Paper, 
it might be considered sufficient ground 
for moving the adjournment of the de- 
bate, with the view, no doubt, of mak- 
ing reference to the clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I beg your 
pardon, Sir. I do not think you under- 
stood the question I asked. The ques- 
tion I wanted to ask was, whether it 
would be in Order now, on a Motion for 
the adjournment of the debate, to dis- 
cuss a clause of which Notice had been 
given for Committee, and which is not 
yet in the Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As a general rule, 
on the second reading of a Bill, it is 
not regular to discuss clauses in detail ; 
but if any clause in a Bill raises a vital 
principle it can be discussed on the 
second reading. 

Mr. CHAPLIN proceeded to observe 
that the whole of the difficulty had 
arisen from the extraordinary and un- 
precedented manner in which the Go- 
vernment had acted. Only a few days 
ago they introduced the Employers’ Lia- 
bilities Bill, which did not in the least 
represent their real intentions; but they 
had to take that Bill back and to intro- 
duce it in another form. Now there was 
another instance of vacillation on the 
part of the Government. Some days 
ago they introduced a measure relating 
to the distress in Ireland; and now they 
sprang upon the House of Commons, 
after a few hours’ Notice, a clause in- 
volving the vital principle of the Bill. 
Yet the Government complained of hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House 
because they refused at once to proceed 
to discuss a question of such grave im- 
portance. He would give the right hon. 
Gentleman another reason why it was 
not desirable that the House should 
come to a decision on this question as 
soon as possible. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) also said on 

the same day— 


‘It was one of those questions on which the 
Government ought not merely to have the 
knowledge of general principles, but the know- 
ledge of details, and of the actual condition of 
the country they had to deal with, so as not to 
make mistakes. Mistakes even of details 
might throw the whole matter into confusion 
and do a great deal more harm than good.”— 
[3 Hansard, cclii. 157-8.] 


He contended that the Government had 
not got that full knowledge of details as 
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which would justify them in touching 
this question, because if they had, where 
was the object of the special Commission 
of which they had heard that night? 
He thought he had given, out of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own mouth, an 
additional reason why this measure 
ought not to be hurried on. With re- 
spect to the nature of the clause, it 
seemed to him, from a cursory inspec- 
tion of it, that it was mere sheer and 
simple confiscation ; and, excepting as to 
the limit of time, he did not see in what 
respect it differed from the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power), which the Government had 
announced their intention of opposing. 
If the condition of the tenantry in Ire- 
land were at all that which had been 
described to them, he should be pre- 
pared to go almost any length with the 
right hon. Gentleman in giving them 
relief in their distress. But it must be at 
the expense of the State. The Govern- 
ment must not ask him to join in their 
cheap generosity, by which they were 
going to relievethe distress of oneclass in 
Ireland by transferring to them the pro- 
perty of another class. He would vote 
with the Government if they thought it 
right that the whole of the Irish Church 
Fund and more than the whole Surplus 
should be devoted to the relief of dis- 
tress, provided they could make out a 
case of justice and necessity; but he 
would not go with them a single step in 
the direction contemplated by the pro- 
posed clause. It was neither wise, nor 
just, nor fair to ask the landlords of Ire- 
land alone to bear the whole of this bur- 
den. TheGovernment might have learnt 
something from the present condition of 
Ireland, which he believed was in a very 
great measure the result of past Liberal 
legislation. He did not know whether 
this clause, which had been proposed 
to-night, was to be a specimen of the 
policy announced by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER begged to say 
that he did not propose it that evening. 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would make 
the right hon. Gentleman a present of 
that. The right hon. Gentleman was 
quite welcome to all the good it was 
likely to do him. He did not know 
whether they were to consider the 
clause as a specimen of the policy advo- 
cated by a Member of the present 





to the actual condition of the country 
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of Lancaster, in one of the numerous 
speeches he delivered during the Recess, 
when he insisted that Ireland must be 
dealt with with more desperate deter- 
mination. He (Mr. Chaplin) thought 
at that time, having regard to the con- 
dition of Ireland and the state of the 
people, that this was a most unwise and 
dangerous, not to say a criminal explana- 
tion of policy. [Cries of “‘ Order!” and 
“« Withdraw! ’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber has applied an expression of that 
kind to a Member of this House he is 
clearly out of Order. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he should 
withdraw the expression instantly if 
the House was under the impression 
that he used it. What he said was, 
‘Not to say criminal” [‘ Oh, oh!”’]; 
but he withdrew the expression at once. 
He could scarcely find Parliamentary 
expressions to convey the feelings with 
which he read that statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He thought it 
most foolish, most unwise, and probably 
one of the most dangerous statements 
which a person in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s position could have made. 
Were they to consider this clause as 
merely a prelude to one of those drastic 
measures to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred? He thought they 
were entitled to an explicit assurance 
from the Government on that point. 
What was the state of Ireland at this 
moment? Again he would quote the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
who, speaking at Birmingham on the 
24th of January last, said— 


“Tn the West of Ireland, in the Province of 
Connaught, you find there is something like a 
general social revolt. Rents are refused to be 
paid even by tenants who could pay them, and 
this course is recommended and encouraged by 
a multitude of persons.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say— 

“The revolt is really against the proprietors: 
but it is also against the tenants. If a tenant 
pays rent he comes under the condemnation of 
his brother tenants; and if a tenant be evicted 
and a farm vacant, and some other farmer 
enters upon the occupation of that farm, his 
peace and even his life are in danger.” 


That was a description of the condition 
of Ireland after 10 years’ experience of 
Liberal legislation. It was because he 
felt that they were about to be asked to 
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enter upon a similar course of legisla- 
tion, with similar disastrous results, and 
at only six hours’ notice, that he most 
sincerely trusted a majority of hon. 
Members on both sides would support 
the Amendment he should conclude by 
moving—namely, that the debate be 
now adjourned. 

Mr. RITCHIE seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, 
there is a question of difficulty, upon 
which I should be glad to be enlightened 
by you, in perfectly clear terms, with a 
view of practically settling the question 
which the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Chaplin) seeks to raise. The hon. Gentle- 
man moves an adjournment of the de- 
bate, and his reason for making that 
Motion is, that he has had only six 
hours’ Notice of a certain clause. [ Mr. 
Cuap.in: I said it had been distributed 
only that time.] The hon. Gentleman 
said many times over—though, perhaps, 
he is not aware of it—that of this clause 
only six hours’ Notice had been given. 
Upon that the hon. Member moves the 
adjournment of the debate; bit what 
I am in some doubt about is whether, if 
we should adjourn the debate and then 
proceed on a future day to consider the 
second reading of the Bill, we shall be in 
Order in debating the clause as if it were 
part of the Bill. IfIam to understand 
that when we proceed to the second 
reading we may debate, as part of the 
subject-matter of the second reading, 
the question of the clause which my 
right hon. Friend intends to propose in 
Committee, then I can understand it; 
but upon that, as a point of procedure, 
I should be thankful to be enlightened 
by your authority. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to me that 
a most unusual course has been taken 
with regard to this clause. Before the 
Bill has been read a second time public 
Notice is given of the intention to move 
a new clause, and the clause itself is 
printed in the Votes and Proceedings of 
the House. It appears to me that, that 
having been done, it is impossible the 
debate on the second reading of the Bill 
can be carried out properly without re- 
ference to the clause. I quite admit that 
the usual course in debating the second 
reading of a Bill is not to refer to the 
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clauses; but in this case, Notice having 
been given of such an important new 
clause, the House will be prevented from 
discussing the Bill properly, unless some 
reference is made to it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought it 
might be convenient to the House if 
he said a few words. For reasons 
which he was ready at the proper time 
to explain, he thought it right to propose 
that clause in the Bill, which would be 
the most convenient place, and he gave 
Notice of it as soon as he came to that 
conclusion, believing it would be for the 
convenience of hon. Members. He sup- 
posed at the time—but now found he 
was mistaken—that the debate would be 
confined to the Bill before the House, 
because the second reading, which was 
asked for, could only be the second 
reading of the Bill; therefore, the vote 
for or against the second reading would 
only be for what was in the Bill. Now, 
however, he was informed that the 
Speaker thought it would be impossible 
to prevent the debate extending to the 
clause ; and, as the clause was not really 
before them, no vote could be taken 
upon it; and, therefore, he thought that 
what the Speaker said must happen 
would subject them to the inconvenience 
of debating matters on which they could 
not vote. That being the case, though 
he thought it a public inconvenience, he 
rose for the purpose of saying that, 
under the circumstances, he should not 
persevere with the clause in question, 
but should embody the substance of it 
in a separate Bill, which he would ask 
the House to pass at a later day. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that in conse- 
quence of the statement and action of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland he 
would withdraw his Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he confessed 
that he did not see how they could dis- 
cuss the question of the relief of distress 
in Ireland within the narrow limits now 
proposed to be assigned to it by the Bill 
now before the House. In the judg- 
ment of all those who had lived longest 
in Ireland, and had most carefully con- 
sidered the condition of the people of 
that country, it always had been ap- 
parent that the main cause of periodical 
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famines there was the condition of Irish 
land tenure. It would, therefore, be a 
matter of practical impossibility for the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, by the adoption of the 
course which he had now announced— 
namely, the withdrawal of the clause, 
Notice of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given a day or two ago, to 
limit the discussion of the question 
within the very narrow limits he pro- 
posed. It would be his (Mr. Parnell’s) 
duty to move certain clauses which would 
put the question of this distress in Ire- 
land upon its proper footing before the 
country. They had too long been told 
that distress in Ireland proceeded from 
the laziness and want of thrift of the 
Irish people. They had been too long 
in the habit of appearing before the 
nations of the world as beggars for 
charity; and there were many people—in 
fact, the majority of the people of Ire- 
land—who now thought that the time 
had come when this practice should 
cease, and that they should have the 
opportunity of living in their own coun- 
try, and of obtaining prosperity from 
the natural riches and resources of the 
country—an opportunity which the laws 
of England had denied them for so long 
a period. What was wanted by the 
Irish people was not so much that they 
should be relieved from the necessities 
produced by famine out of Imperial 
funds as that they should be putina 
position to manage their own business 
by an Irish Parliament, instead of being 
subject, as was the case under the last 
Parliament, to alien legislation. What 
was the Bill of the present Government? 
It was a Bill which simply sought to 
carry ought the policy of the Prede- 
cessors of the present Government—a 
policy which consigned 250,000 people 
to death by starvation. What were the 
steps taken by the late Government ? 
The House would recollect that distress 
in Ireland had been predicted by those 
best acquainted with the circumstances 
of the country, and publicly predicted 
during the last 12 months. It was in 
the May of 1879 that public attention 
first came to be directed to the proba- 
bility—the extreme probability—that 
the wet season would produce suffering 
in many of the Western portions of 
Ireland. These complaints were made 
publicly, and how were they answered 
by the late Government ? He found that 











up to January the only answer given 
by the Government to the pressing needs 
of the country was the arrest of Mr. 
Michael Davitt and others upon the 
trumped-up charge of sedition—a charge 
which in the ordinary course of law the 
Government should have prosecuted ; 
but in this instance they shrank from 
doing so. It was not until the middle 
of November, 1879, that the Treasury 
on the application of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, authorized the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland to lend money 
to owners of land, or, in other words, it 
was not until the middle of November 
that the Government took the first step 
to stave off the distress, which was then 
in full swing. They issued a Circular 
under date of 22nd November, and on 
the 12th of January, 1880, there was a 
fresh Notice amending the former one, 
and offering loans on still more favour- 
able conditions. These loans were of- 
fered to landlords and to sanitary autho- 
rities for the execution of works of 
employment, and also for the purpose of 
executing works which sanitary autho- 
rities could execute under the Acts 
authorizing theirexistence. It was now 
found by the Report just issued by the 
Dublin Mansion House Committee, the 
chief charitable association in Ireland, 
that the net result of all the exertions 
of the late and of the present Govern- 
ments had been the employment of 
15,000 people on works of relief out of 
500,000 who were in want. And at 
what expenditure was this infinitesimal 
result arrived at? The Act of last Ses- 
sion authorized a loan out of the Irish 
Church Fund of £750,000. The whole 
of that loan had been drawn out—nay, 
more, it had been largely exceeded, so 
that the present Government were ob- 
liged to come to Parliament for fresh 
powers, by which they sought by the 
Bill under notice to make an addi- 
tional advance of £750,000, notwith- 
standing that the whole of the loan 
authorized by the Act of last Session 
had been largely exceeded. It was 
found that up to the present the result 
was that employment had only been 
found for 15,000 out of 500,000 per- 
sons who were in want. Such a fact 
alone was sufficient to condemn the 
Bill now before the House; and if they 
really wanted to relieve distress in Ire- 
land they must go further than the 
limit of the Bill proposed. The chief 
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provisions of the present measure were 
(1), the advance by the Irish Church 
Temporalities Commissioners of anvther 
£750,000 for the purposes of loans to 
the owners of land in Ireland; (2), 
power was given to the Commissioners 
of Public Works, with the consent of 
the Treasury, to make loans to railway 
and other public Companies having bor- 
rowing powers, upon the security of 
baronial guarantees given by extraordi- 
nary presentment sessions; and (3), a 
small grant was to be given of £30,000 
for fishery piers. With regard to the 
proposal of doubling the grant to the 
owners of land in Ireland, he failed to 
find the slightest justification for such a 
course as regarded the ostensible pur- 
pose of the Bill—the relief of distress 
in Ireland. He failed to see on what 
grounds the Government now came to 
ask Parliament for a fresh application 
of £750,000 for such a useless under- 
taking. Ifthe Government had shown 
that the application of the money al- 
ready spent was of any advantage, or 
that any appreciable portion of it had 
reached those who were really in dis- 
tress, he could then have understood 
their contention; or if they had been 
able to show that any proportion of the 
money which they now asked from Par- 
liament was likely to reach the really 
destitute, he could understand their ap- 
plication ; but as the Government had 
not professed that this money was to be 
used for the relief of distress, or that a 
very small and almost appreciable por- 
tion of it was likely to be applied for 
that purpose, he thought the House 
would not be doing its duty if it sanc- 
tioned the diversion of money for such 
an object. By the latest information— 
they had not, however, received very 
late information on the subject from 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland — it 
appeared that about £250,000 had 
been issued to owners of land in Ire- 
land. How much of that sum had 
probably reached the persons who 
were in distress? They could not 
assume that out of £250,000 issued in 
that way more than two-thirds or one- 
half had actually been expended, be- 
cause it was obvious that the expendi- 
ture of a sum of money for that purpose 
must take a considerable time. But as- 
suming that two-thirds of £250,000, 
which was a very liberal estimate, had 
been actually expended by the landlords 
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who had received it, how much of those 
two-thirds had probably reached the 
hands of the people who were in want of 
bread? Works of improvement, which 
were easily undertaken by owners of 
land in Ireland, required a considerable 
expenditure in skilled labour and ma- 
terial. Iron, timber, Portland cement, 
lime, drainage tiles, and so forth, had 
to be purchased; masons, carpenters, 
slaters, and other skilled mechanics had 
to be employed, and paid high wages. 
It would not, therefore, be an unreason- 
able assumption to state that of £180,000 
expended by the landlords, not more 
than half, or £90,000, had as yet been 
expended in wages for unskilled labour. 
Of the £90,000 it would be a very liberal 
assumption to say that, up to the present 
time, only one-half had been applied to 
the relief of the people who were in 
actual distress. These relief works were 
scattered all over the country. The 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Lord Frederick Cavendish) had 
stated that of the numerous applica- 
tions made by landlords in the sche- 
duled districts only 63 had been re- 
fused. They might, then, fairly assume, 
from information which he (Mr. Parnell) 
had received from those who had a 
knowledge of the facts, that the works 
set on foot were not, so far, at any rate, 
as the majority of them were concerned, 
in localities where distressed persons 
could obtain employment. Therefore, 
he was fully justified in reducing the 
sum to one-half—namely to £45,000. 
There was another objection to the prin- 
ciple of granting money to owners of 
land apart entirely from the useless- 
ness of the application, so far as the 
relief of actual distress was concerned. 
Landowners in many cases used the 
money lent to them as a leverage to 
obtain the payment of rents from their 
tenants. It was worked in this way— 
the tenants who could not pay rent were, 
he had heard, informed that unless they 
ss it no works of improvement would 
e executed on their farms; and those 
tenants who did pay were favoured in 
comparison with those who could not 
pay, and if the latter were employed 
they were told that they would have to 
give back in the shape of rent the 
money they received for their labour. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
like to have an authentic instance of 
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Mr.PARNELL said, he was speaking 
generally of scheduled districts, and he 
could not then give particular instances. 
It was obvious that one of the chief 
designs of the late Government was not 
to relieve the distressed, but to relieve 
landlords who could not obtain their 
rents with the same celerity as formerly 
they could. He had no doubt that the 
leverage had been used and would be 
used again to a considerable extent. A 
further objection to the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government was, that this 
sum of £750,000 was to be taken out of 
the Irish Church Fund. That applica- 
tion he considered to be in direct con- 
tradiction of the statute, as that fund 
was the only one which was available for 
many purposes in Ireland. It was ex- 
ceedingly hard that the Government 
should seize upon that fund to provide 
against the consequences of an occur- 
rence which was the result of the neglect 
of Parliament in years past. They 
might fairly ask, what was the necessity 
for such an appropriation of the fund ? 
The security for the repayment of the 
sum to be advanced was unimpeachable. 
All former loans for the improvement 
of Irish land had been duly repaid ; and 
why, therefore, should not this loan be 
advanced by the Imperial Exchequer, 
and the Irish Church Fund be left for 
purposes which might obtain the sanc- 
tion of the majority of the Irish con- 
stituencies? Then, again, the Church 
Commissioners had no capital—they had 
only an annual income, and in order to 
make advances were obliged to borrow— 
sometimes from the Savings’ Banks. In 
this case he understood they would have 
to borrow from the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt. 
The money was to be borrowed at 34 
per cent, and was to be lent to the land- 
owners at 1 percent, so that there would 
be an annual loss to the fund of 23 per 
cent, and that for a period of 37 years 
would amount to £250,000. If they 
agreed to take the money from the Im- 
perial Exchequer, would it not be a fair 
and generous thing at least to lend the 
money at the same rate as it was pro- 
posed that it should be borrowed? He 
believed the calculated surplus of the 
Irish Church Fund was only about 
£4,000,000 at the present time, and the 
proposed charge of £1,500,000 would re- 
duce it to £2,500,000. It was, there- 
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in any future emergency, was very much 
impaired. It appeared to him that the 
ultimate loss to the fund would be 
avoided by the course he suggested ; and 
he had reason to believe that the matter 
was so important that if a concession 
were made on that point, the opposition 
to the Government proposals would, he 
believed, be very much diminished. The 
next provision of the Bill was one by 
which power was given to the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works, with the con- 
sent of the Treasury, to make loans to 
Railway Companies and other Companies 
in having borrowing powers on .the 
security of baronial guarantees obtained 
at extraordinary presentment sessions. 
That clause might shortly be described 
as the railway clause of the Bill; and he 
could not imagine how the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland could have been induced 
to pitchfork, so to speak, these clauses 
into the Bill if he had given the subject 
proper consideration. Under the present 
law, Railway Companies, before coming 
to Parliament for their Bills, were en- 
titled to apply to baronial sessions for a 
guarantee. Up to 1874 the present- 
ment of baronial sessions and the fiat 
ofaGrand Jury were the only conditions 
requisite for the purpose of obtaining 
a guarantee; but in 1874 the House of 
Commons, in order to prevent the mis- 
use of the grants, and to provide certain 
local checks and guarantees against 
jobbery, adopted a Standing Order by 
which the consent of as many local 
bodies as possible should be obtained 
before the Railway Companies could get 
a guarantee, and in addition to the 
baronial presentment, it became neces- 
sary that the consent of a Board of 
Guardians should be obtained before the 
guarantee could be granted. Thus they 
had, first of all, the check provided by 
the necessary consent of the Board of 
Guardians ; secondly, the presentment of 
the baronial sessions of the associated 
cesspayers ; third, the Grand Jury find- 
ing; and fourth, the power possessed by 
the rate and cesspayers to traverse the 
presentment before a Judge at Assizes. 
Thus there were four distinct checks 
provided by the Legislature in order to 
prevent abuse; and, although they had 
been found insufficient for their purpose, 
yet the clauses of the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to sweep away those checks 
at one blow, and to introduce a variety of 
other changes by the proposed clauses. 
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The Lord Lieutenant could call an extra- 
ordinary presentment sessions, and then 
a Railway Company which had previously 
failed in obtaining its baronial guaran- 
tee, which had gone before Parliament 
and obtained its Acts, and had been 
granted powers on condition that the 
whole of its capital should be subscribed, 
and one-half of it paid up, could now 
come forward and obtain a baronial 
guarantee without any check or hind- 
rance from the extraordinary baronial 
presentment sessions convened by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and without having to 
fulfil any of the conditions provided by 
the Legislature as to capital. In other 
words, the Company, which had been 
unable to obtain its presentment before, 
and which had been unable to obtain a 
6d. of capital or even its expense, could 
come forward and levy black mail by 
casting itself on the unprotected rate- 
payers, and obtain a guarantee for its 
own advantage and benefit. Before he 
left the Railway Companies he wanted to 
point out that the power which was to 
be granted by the Legislature might act 
in a very unexpected manner, and in a 
way not at all intended by the promoters 
of the Bill. There was nothing in 
the clauses as they at present stood 
to prevent any of the great Railway 
Companies in Ireland, such as the 
Great Southern and Western, the 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Rail- 
way, the Midland, Great Northern, 
and others, with plenty of means for 
obtaining capital for the prosecution of 
any work which was likely to pay—there 
was nothing to prevent them from en- 
larging their resources by obtaining 
baronial guarantee under the provisions 
of the Bill for the maintaining a branch 
line which could not possibly pay directly, 
but which might be of indirect value to 
the line, and which might act as a feeder 
to traffic on the main line, but be a work 
which, at present, and for all time here- 
after, desl necessarily be a’ burden on 
the ratepayers. With respect. to the 
interest on the capital raised in the con- 
struction of the works, there were many 
branch lines which could be made which 
would be very useful to the main line, 
and which would probably pay indirectly, 
but which would never pay back directly 
any portion of the capital used in their 
construction ; and there was nothing in 
the clause to prevent Companies such as 
those he had described from obtaining 




















guarantees from the baronial sessions 
in the summary manner provided for. 
Then, again, the provisions with regard 
to public Companies was one of a very 
extraordinary character. Everything 
which he had said in regard to the Rail- 
way Companies applied to the public 
Companies; and any bubble Company 
sprung up in London, Australia, or any- 
where else, provided they could obtain 
an Act of Parliament giving them bor- 
rowing powers, without the subscription 
of a farthing of capital, could go to Ire- 
land and obtain a baronial guarantee 
and carry on works at the expense of 
the starving ratepayers of Ireland. He 
now came to the consideration of thé 
question whether the clauses were likely 
to carry out at all the objects for which 
they were introduced. They had been 
told that there were railways in Ire- 
land running directly through the dis- 
tressed districts, which, if works in 
connection with them were commenced, 
would give employment to the people by 
the erection of the earthworks necessary. 
He asked the House to consider whether 
the clauses. proposed would be effectual 
in the carrying out of the object. His 
own belief, based upon local opinion and 
information, was that the money should 
be lent for such purposes as cheaply as 
to the landlords. He had made some 
inquiries with respect to a railway which 
was projected in the county of Donegal, 
with reference to which a Memorial was 
presented to the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land some short time since. He had 
written to a respected parish priest who 
had been instrumental in bringing the 
Memorial forward, and who had given a 
great deal of time and attention to the 
relief of distress in his district—it would 
not be necessary to mention his name. 
He had written to that gentleman and 
asked him whether the cesspayers in his 
locality would: consent to be taxed for 
the purpose of the erection of the rail- 
way. In reply he had received a letter 
which answered the question in the 
negative after making inquiries. He 
had also written another letter stating 
that those in his district were unani- 
mously of opinion that Section 4 of the 
Bill, making a baronial guarantee a 
necessity, in order to obtain a Govern- 
ment loan, would prove futile. What 
they wanted was to have the Board of 
Guardians substituted for the baronial 
sessions. That change was warranted 
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by the nature and objects of the Bill, 
which was ostensibly a measure to relieve 
distress. He thought he had said enough 
about those clauses to show that they 
opened floodgates to abuse, of which 
none could at present see the extent, 
without even remedying the chief mis- 
fortunes of the country, and, that under 
the plea of remedying distress in Ireland, 
the Government offered a prospect to 
jobbery which it was impossible to cal- 
culate with any certainty, and that the 
Government did not meet—as far as 
their calculations could be understood, 
they did not meet—the wants in ques- 
tion, and that the railways which were 
projected, and the making of which 
would relieve the present distress in 
Ireland, would not be able to obtain the 
loans under the proposed Bill. It was 
probable that parts of the Bill, as it now 
stood, would be hurtful rather than 
beneficial. He thought, at all events, 
that they should limit the extent of the 
clauses very carefully, and that the 
Companies should be named in a Sche- 
dule to which it was proposed to advance 
loans under the Bill now before the 
House. The Irish Members would then 
be able to see what they were asked to 
do, and would not be compelled to take 
extraordinary measures to find out what 
they were asked to agree to. He then 
came to the small provision for fishery 
— So far from the clauses in the 

ill which referred to the fishery 
piers being an advantage to the 
fisheries, they were the reverse, as 
most of them were to be started on 
parts of the coast where they were not 
likely to be completed. The grants were 
also saddled with such conditions as it 
was not at all probable would be carried 
out, for in one part of the clause it was 
proposed that in any place where it was 
proposed to construct a new pier or har- 
bour, the barony of that district must 
make a presentment to the effect, and 
undertaking to bear one-fourth of the 
excess of expenditure which must be in- 
curred in carrying out such work. Ac- 
cording to that, the barony must blindly 
bind itself to pay for the blunders of the 
Board of Works. For instance, if the 


Board of Works estimated that the erec- 
tion of a pier or harbour would cost 
£6,000, and it was found that the cost was 
£12,000, the barony would have to con- 
tribute one-fourth before a single stone 
was laid of the proposed work ; it would 
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have to guarantee in all cases one-fourth 
of the excess expenditure. That was a 
proposition which he felt sure very few 
of them would feel inclined to accede to. 
There were a number of other objections 
to the details of the Bill which would, 
however, be best used in Committee ; and, 
therefore, he proposed to pass them. 
Finally, the Canadian and Liverpool 
Fund granted £15,000 towards the fish- 
ery piers, and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland only proposed to grant double 
that amount, namely—£30,000. If the 
right hon. Gentleman wished to carry 
out his avowed intention he would have 
to grant at least £45,000. The amount 
mentioned was altogether illusory, be- 
cause Ireland had received nothing for 
a number of years from Parliament to- 
wards the erection of the fishery piers, 
Since the Union Scotland had received 
over £1,000,000 in grants in aid of fish- 
eries, while during the last six years 
Ireland had received nothing at all; 
while he was informed that if the miser- 
able pittance of £30,000, which had 
been mentioned, was granted, nothing 
more would be given for the next five 
years ; in fact, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had set his bait with the little sprat 
of £30,000 in order to catch the magnifi- 
cent mackerel of £750,000. For his own 

art, he (Mr. Parnell) felt disposed to 
eave the money in the hands of the Trea- 
sury. He did not intend to oppose the 
second reading of the Bill; but it seemed 
to him that it would be the duty of the 
Irish Members to try every possible way 
to amend it in Committee. At present it 
was practically a sham Bill. It did not 
fulfil the object it had in view—namely, 
the relief of distress in Ireland. It did 
not touch it. If they voted the money 
asked for, neither the £750,000 nor the 
£450,000 would reach the people for the 
next six months, which was when they 
wanted it most. He thought the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had really under- 
estimated the magnitude of the distress. 
He thought there would be a good har- 
vest. He was sure he (Mr. Parnell) 
hoped there would be a good harvest; 
but not one good harvest, nor two good 
harvests, would remove the pressure in 
Ireland. The potato crop was, he was 
glad to say, doing very well, and it ap- 

eared to be one of the best that had 

een in Ireland for many years; but, at 
the same time, he must say the real 
suffering was due not so much to the 
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failure of the potato crop in the past as 
to other causes. The distressed districts 
were generally those in the West of Ire- 
land, where there were a large number 
of small holdings—little strips of land— 
and the tenants of those places were more 
in the position of labourers than that of 
farmers. There were about 150,000 of 
these holdings. Those men had been in 
thehabitof going to England and Scotland 
and working for the farmers there in times 
of distress; but, owing to the state of 
manufacturein England, the urban popu- 
iation sof England had been driven to 
the country, and had taken the employ- 
ment which used to be taken up by the 
Irish tenants. The consequence of that 
was that those men had scraped up every 
farthing of money to go to England in 
search of work, and when they got there 
they were utterly unable to obtain it. It 
was a great mistake to suppose that the 

oorer classes lived now, as they did 
chan the Famine, entirely on potatoes. 
They lived far more upon Indian meal, 
which it required money to buy, as it 
required money also to pay their rents ; 
and even if they had a good harvest the 
landlords might step in and seize the 
crops for the rent. The Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman would not prevent 
that. He did not agree with his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray) that the Irish Members 
could throw their responsibility upon the 
Government. The constituencies of Ire- 
land had made the greatest sacrifices to 
return them; and if they threw their 
responsibility on the Government the 
constituencies would be deeply and 
bitterly disappointed. Therefore it would 
be their duty on that and any future 
stage of the Bill to point out its utter 
unsuitableness for its ostensible purpose, 
and to show the Government how they 
could meet the distress, which was still 
of great intensity. He proposed, when 
the Bill reached the Committee, to ask 
the House to assign the £750,000, which 
was intended by the Bill to go to the 
owners of land, instead of that to assign 
it to Boards of Guardians in Ireland, 
thus enabling them to lend money di- 
rectly to occupiers willing to improve 
their land. tie felt convinced that in 
no other way could they have the slightest 
hope of rescuing 500,000 of the Irish 
peasantry from the last stage of pau- 
perism. In no otherway could they check 





pauperism and emigration, which in time 











would sweep away every young man, 
woman, and child in the country. He 
believed if the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would go down along Mayo and the 
other parts of the Western Coast of 
Treland his heart would bealmost broken 
down with what he would see there. 
He must not take too much time to con- 
sider the subject; and unless he did 
something in that Bill for the purpose 
of freeing the people from pauperism 
and from the necessity for emigration, 
both must go on, and he would not have 
any opportunity until next Session. 
While he was considering the question 
the people would be gone; it was im- 
possible to stop it, if the Government 
deliberately refused to provide the people 
of Ireland with employment. They were 
deliberately encouraging outrage and 
revolution if the Government of the 
Queen showed itself insensible to the 
sufferings of multitudes. It lost its 
title to a responsible Government; and 
they could not blame the ignorance of 
the people of the West of Ireland if they 
should attempt to do for themselves that 
which the Government refused to do for 
them. For his own part, he should take 
every opportunity of showing the Go- 
vernment in the present crisis the urgent 
necessity of doing something more than 
they had been doing, and for attempting, 
at any rate, to put a stop to the terrible 
scenes of suffering and privation which 
at present existed. 

Mr. SHAW said, he did not consider 
the Bill perfect; but if they went to a 
division he would vote for it in the hope 
of rendering it more perfect in Commit- 
tee. They were not now looking at an 
impending famine, but were taking up 
the threads of the relief proposed by the 
late Government. He could not help 
thinking that the noble Lord who moved 
the second reading of the measure (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) had rather under- 
estimated the gravity of the impending 
crisis, for there was no doubt, as his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Parnell) had said, it would 
take more than one good harvest—in- 
deed, it would take two or three good 
harvests, to do anything like restoring 
a state of prosperity to Ireland. He, 
therefore, thought that the Government 
should take the ample power to enable 
them to make proper provision to meet 
the circumstances that might arise. In 


Ireland they generally got their quantum 
of rain, but sometimes the rain came at 
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the wrong time; and if the rain came 
late in the summer or in the autumn, it 
would be very disastrous indeed for the 
crops, which at present were looking 
very well. He thought it was quite a 
mistake to speak of the £750,000 pro- 
posed to be granted out of the Irish 
Church Fund as being given entirely to 
the landlords. The landlords did not 
get it put into their pockets, but only 
used it. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken (Mr. Parnell) implied that 
when the landlords got the money they 
would not employ it in improvements ; 
but in his (Mr. Shaw’s) own county he 
knew that Sir George Colthurst carried 
on extensive drainage works, and Lord 
Kenmare also pie on extensive drain- 
age works. Others had done the same, 
and he believed that the landlords looked 
in what they were now doing entirely to 
the welfare of the people. As to this 
£750,000, he thought that it would be 
put toa good use. He felt the greatest 
anxiety as to the Irish Church Fund, 
which was year after year growing less 
and less, and would, he supposed, even- 
tually dwindle down to nothing at all, in 
which case the prospect of applying it to 
some great national purpose would be 
defeated. He thought himself that if the 
Government looked carefully into the 
money that had been applied and issued, 
they would find that the £750,000 origi- 
nally granted would be quite enough for 
anything that had been done up to the 
present. The money so far had not been 
equally distributed. He knew that in 
those parts of his own county where the 
people were in want of employment the 
money had not been applied for in large 
quantities. What was lacking was a 
central power to lay hold of the money, 
and see that it was applied in a way con- 
ducive to the interests of the country. 
One fault which he found withthe money 
was that it was not quickly distributed. 
No sensible person could at all suspect 
that the money was not applied to the 
best interests of the country. He be- 
lieved that under the Bill if people did 
not apply for loans by the 31st of Au- 
gust they could not apply atall. IPfthat 
was the case, he thought that the time 
ought to be extended. Where money 
was wanted it ought to be given; and 
he did not say that the Government 
would not spend money where it was 
greatly wanted. It appeared to him 
that it would be wiser if the Govern- 
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ment took power to distribute another 
£750,000, looking to what might occur 
in the immediate future. He also 
thought it would be well to associate 
another Gentleman with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to act as trustees of this money. 
He was quite sure that there were many 
hon. Gentlemen in Ireland who would 
give their time and take the trouble 
freely and willingly in order to see that 
the money was properly applied. If 
this was done, there would be no suspi- 
cion in the mind of anyone that the funds 
were thrown away. He fully agreed in 
the suggestion that had been thrown out 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite, which 
was similar to that which he moved dur- 
ing the last Session—namely, that money 
should also be given to the tenant far- 
mers for draining and improving their 
land. He urged this point upon the 
Government, and also brought it before 
the House ; but he was sorry to say that 
the then Government would not look at 
it fora moment. He pressed the matter 
upon the present Government, as he was 
convinced it would do great deal of good. 
It would have given the working class 
and the farmers a feeling that something 
was being done forthem. It would have 
given them some sense of independence, 
and it would have been very easy to 
carry it out. Boards of Guardians could 
have supplied the machinery for collect- 
ing it, and they would have guaranteed 
the security of the money, so that there 
would have been no possible loss to the 
fund. A good many people in Ireland 
were feeling that this Government was 
doing something for the tenant farmers. 
Although this money did not go into the 
landlord’s pocket, but went through his 
pocket, there was still a suspicion in the 
minds of a good many that the landlord 
would get a good deal for himself. As 
to having the £750,000 out of the Public 
Exchequer, he should be glad to get 
double as much out of the Public Exche- 
quer if he could ; but he was afraid there 
was not much chance of that. He must 
say that, looking at the whole question, 
he thought the manner in which the 
late Government had acted in this matter 
had been most niggardly—they refused 
to lay any part of the burden on Imperial 
funds. That, he believed, had a very 
injurious effect in Ireland. They could 
only secure the goodwill of the people of 
Ireland by treating them generously as 
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well as fairly. He felt there was great 
cause to complain of the want of gene- 
rosity towards Ireland. They might de- 
pend upon it that they could only get 
the goodwill of the people by treating 
them generously as wellas fairly. They 
had a great deal of cause to complain of 
want of generosity on the part of the 
English Government towards Ireland. 
The industries of the country were 
crippled. ‘Their property seemed to be 
wasting away, and he did not see much 
probability of improvement if the pre- 
sent management of Irish affairs con- 
tinued. A wise thing to do would be to 
place £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 in the 
hands of a small commission of Irish 
gentlemen to lend, in order to foster in- 
dustry in the country. They could not 
possibly have a people satisfied and con- 
tented if they saw no means of earning 
a reasonable livelihood without emigrat- 
ing to America. He had not the slightest 
doubt that it would be a wise thing for 
the Government in some way to give 
more freedom and elasticity to the power 
of borrowing money on public works in 
Ireland. Healso thought that sufficient 
precautions were not included in the pre- 
sent Bill. In many Acts that he was ac- 
quainted with in which guarantees were 
asked for railways every precaution was 
taken; and if such precautions were not 
put into this Bill with regard to railways, 
that could not be put into force at all, 
because it was supposed by this Bill that 
the Railway Companies had got their Acts. 
For instance, power of appointing arbi- 
trators and various other powers were 
always given; and if this Bill went into 
Committee he thought it would be very 
wise to insert similar provisions. A 
shilling rate for railways— one-half to be 
paid by landlords and the other by the 
tenant—would absolutely raise the value 
of the land and be a great benefit to the 
tenant. If they looked at the expendi- 
ture of public money in Ireland, they 
must be struck with the immense in- 
equality between that country and Eng- 
land. In Ireland there was hardly any- 
thing occurring in the way of out trade. 
Now, it was the duty of Government to 
look to this part of their duty, and to 
make the Irish feel that the Government 
now in Office were different to the late 
Government, and that they intended to 
bring about a very different state of 
things in that country. He believed Go- 
vernment were anxious to do their best, 

















But if they attempted to deal with it by 
means of measures which were not real 
and thorough they would find them- 
selves greatly mistaken. As to the Bill, 
he hoped the House would get into Com- 
mittee upon it as soon as possible, and 
endeavour to amend it. In that case, 
he had no doubt the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would give his earnest attention 
to any suggestion that might proceed 
from Irish Gentlemen. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, that 
there was no one more anxious than he 
was that the tenantry of Ireland should 
be assisted by the Government to pur- 
chase their holdings when those holdings 
were in the market, and the subject was 
one which would, he hoped, engage the 
attention of the Government. He 
would not oppose the Bill, and was ex- 
tremely pleased to hear that, as he now 
apprehended, the Motion for its rejec- 
tion had only been made-in order to 
have a discussion upon the measure. 
The objections, as he understood, to the 
Bill were: first, that ‘‘the more’ was 
taken from the Irish Church Fund; 
secondly, that too great facilities were 
given to lend money to landlords ; and, 
thirdly, that the money was not going 
with sufficient speed into the hands of 
the people who required it. For his 
own part, he saw no objection to dealing 
with the Irish Church Fund for the 
purpose; indeed, he thought it could 
not be put to a use that was less of 
Party character and more of a national 
one than that of clothing the naked and 
feeding the hungry, although he was 
aware that there were thousands of per- 
sons by whom such.a proposal would be 
opposed. As to money being lent to 
the landlords, he would merely observe 
that he did not sit in that House as the 
nominee of the landlords, while, at the 
same time, he had some difficulty in 
seeing to whom else it was to be lent 
in the districts where distress prevailed, 
inasmuch as they were, in all probability, 
the only persons who could give the 
necessary security for its repayment. 
He wished, however, that the Govern- 
ment might be able to see its way to 
lending money direct to the tenant 
farmers ; and he was sure that and other 
matters would receive the best attention 
of the present Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, the announcement of whose ap- 
pointment to his present Office he had 
hailed with unalloyed pleasure, and who, 
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he hoped, when he went over to that 
country in the autumn, would not forget 
to pay a visit to the North. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, the 
avowed object of the Bill was to prevent 
distress ; but, if there should be further 
distress, consequent upon failures of 
that year’s crops, neither the last Bill, 
nor this Bill, would be adequate to deal 
with it. If there should be another 
failure of crops, he hoped the present 
Government would not follow the ex- 
ample of their Predecessors in postpon- 
ing its consideration, but would summon 
Parliament to deliberation upon it. But, 
as far as they were then concerned, they 
had only to deal with the distress until 
the harvest was reached. He asked, 
therefore, whether the provisions of the 
Bill were adequately sufficient to meet 
the distress during the next three or four 
months; would the money be spent 
usefully ; and, was the machinery of 
supply a proper one? His opinion was 
that the provisions of the Bill calling 
for another £750,000 from the Irish 
Church Fund were not well and econo- 
mically calculated to meet the distress 
for the next few months. These clauses 
had been on the Statute Book for a con- 
siderable time, and before they were on 
the Statute Book the Executive Govern- 
ment had obtained certain powers, and 
yet it was on charitable donations all 
over the world that the Irish people had 
to depend. The former Act, of which 
this Bill was a continuation, did not 
effectually relieve distress. Out of the 
£750,000 then voted, only £180,000 had 
found its way out of the Treasury into 
the pockets of the landlords, and of the 
latter sum, not more than a third or a 
fourth had actually reached the pockets 
of the people who were intended to be 
employed when the £750,000 was voted. 
Further than that, he had seen distressed 
districts that were scheduled where the 
people were on the point of dying, in 
which no money was asked for by the 
landlords. He thought the system 
which had been followed was useless. 
It was often the case that in one parish, 
where, perhaps, there was no landlord, 
people were starving; while, in an ad- 
joining parish, works were going on, 
not, indeed, useless works, but works 
which employed persons who were not 
in dire distress, and were carried on 
simply for the improvement of the pro- 
perty on which they laboured. It seemed 

















. to him, therefore, that the system which 
they were called on to continue had 
failed in its main object of relieving 
distress, and that where the people were 
threatened with poverty and starvation 
such legislation was not adequate to 
save them from such a calamity. What, 
then, was the true direction of legisla- 
tion? The right hon. Gentleman had 
discovered it at the eleventh hour. It 
was to save the small holders of land, 
during the trying time that had come 
upon them, from eviction, and to enable 
them to use the little money they had 
earned to find food, and not to turn 
them completely into paupers. He (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) was afraid it was almost 
too late to do so now. If, three or four 
years ago, they hadafirm hold given them 
on their tenancies, he believed that, even 
in that short space of time, the spirit of 
industry would have been so roused that 
they would have had better hearts to 
meet distress; and, if it were done at 
once, it would do more to nerve them 
against what was to come than anything 
else that could be done, or had been 
done hitherto. It was not necessary to 
point out the connection between this 
and the relief of distress, for the Govern- 
ment had seen it, and had remembered 
it in this Bill. If the people were 
obliged to hoard their money to pay 
their rent they would be starved, no 
matter what amount of money was given 
to the landlords. If there was any 
security that the money handed to the 
landlord at so low a rate of interest 
would not be made the machinery of 
exacting from the occupiers of the land 
a higher rate of interest, he should not 
quarrel with the low rate of interest ; 
but he complained that the landlord got 
money at 1 per cent, and would be able 
to charge the tenant 5 per cent, if he 
chose, on the outlay of the money on 
the land. The only way to meet this 
was to give the tenant a fair tenure of 
his land, and protection against the 
undue raising of his rent. They did 
not know how far the sum now called 
for was wanted; they did not know 
the nature of the improvements sought 
to be effected; and they could not say 
with anything like accuracy what had 
gone to this or that scheduled Union. 
The evidence had not been printed, and 
until it was printed there were no clear 
facts to judge from. In the end the 
burden of this distress would fall on the 
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ratepayers of Ireland. The true remedy, 
and the only one which the Government 
had left to them at that moment, was to 
grant out of the Imperial Treasury a 
sum to relieve the ratepayers of Ireland 
of the heavy rates they would have to 
pay to meet the distress. He again said 
that this distress would not have arisen 
if there had been proper land tenure in 
Treland ; and it was because all demands 
of such tenure had been refused that this 
burden would fall on the ratepayers. 
He, therefore, had a just claim to come 
to the House to get some assistance from 
Imperial taxation. If there had been 
a fair land tenure the men on whom the 
distress had fallen would have some- 
thing laid by against a rainy day, and 
would not be in the miserable position 
in which they were; and if then they 
had had one or two bad seasons, they 
would not have been worse than the 
occupiers in other countries, where the 
Land Laws were better, and who had 
been able to lay by something. He be- 
lieved, therefore, the Bill would do very 
little good in the direction in which it 
was addressed—the relief of distress. | 
He believed the landlords might make 
the power obtained under the Bill an 
instrument of extortion. The clause 
which referred to railways must be very 
narrow indeed in its operation. He 
understood it would not apply to the 
relaying of rails, but only to Railway 
Companies which had works authorized 
but not constructed. Before they legis- 
lated at all in this direction, he thought 
they were entitled to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman the names of the rail- 
ways which could make use of the powers 
of the Bill. Again, unless a railway 
really ran through the heart of a dis- 
tressed district, it would not do much to 
relieve the distress; for if the people 
had to go miles to their work they would 
prefer to go on out-door relief, and he 
should think they would be quite right. 
A further question would arise whether 
the money so spent would be econo- 
mically spent. They had not to consider 
whether landlord or tenant would be 
benefited by improvements, or whether 
railways would be made, but whether 
the people who wanted bread or fuel 
would get it. He did not look with 
much approval on the railway clause, 
and he should expect to see laid on the 
Table a list of the railways to which it 
would be applicable.. He thought the 
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people of Ireland had a strong claim for 
a grant from the Imperial Treasury in 
aid of the distress. They had received 
grants from Canada and from the Go- 
vernment of the United States, and he 
believed from the free Federal Cham- 
bers of several of those States. He 
wanted to know whether this Imperial 
Parliament, having on its shoulders the 
responsibility for the state of things 
now existing in Ireland, was going to 
refuse that at the present time? Ifany- 
thing was wanted to show that the Go- 
vernment saw that responsibility, it was 
that during the last few days they had 
signified their intention of proposing to 
restrain the unjust power of the land- 
lordof evicting histenants, and of treating 
the provision as a measure of relieving 
distress in Ireland. 

Mr. FINDLATER suggested that, in- 
stead of raising frivolous objections as 
to the utility or inutility of the Bill, and 
attributing Jaches to the late Govern- 
ment in regard to measures for relieving 
the distress in Ireland, hon. Members 
would do better service to the country by 
reserving their thoughts for Committee, 
and endeavouring there to make the 
best they could of the measure. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. FINDLATER, proceeding with 
his remarks, strongly urged that this 
was not the occasion for lengthened de- 
bate on points of detail, or on matters 
which were practically beyond the range 
of the Bill, and that further discussion 
should be reserved for Committee ; that, 
at any rate, Members should confine 
themselves as much as possible to sug- 
gesting Amendments to which in Com- 
mittee effect might be given. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had shown a sin- 
cere desire to forward the interests of the 
Irish people; and he would, no doubt, 
give any such suggestions his best con- 
sideration. With regard to objections 
which had been taken as to what was 
called subsidizing the landlords, he 
thought that some of them might be 
obviated by inserting in the Bill provi- 
sions which would insure that the money 
advanced should be spent within a rea- 
sonable time and in a proper way. It 
might also be possible by some provisions 
in the Bill to accelerate the action of the 
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Board of Works and the Treasury in re- 
gardtoadvancesof money; butthose were 
matters which could best be considered 
in Committee. In any case, care ought 
to be taken to give relief as far as pos- 
sible in the form of employment, so as 
to avoid the demoralizing consequences 
of eleemosynary aid. He regretted that 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) did not agree to the second 
reading of the Bill, to which, for his 
own part, in the absence of any better 
scheme, he (Mr. Findlater) should give 
his most earnest support. 

Mr. LEA said, that, representing one 
of the counties which had suffered most, 
he must say that he did not regard 
the Bill as a very practical measure, 
or one which would be completely 
effectual for the relief of distress in Ire- 
land, which, indeed, could not be com- 
pletely accomplished by any system of 
relief that could be devised. That 
might have been done by the late Go- 
vernmentif the proper measures had been 
taken for that purpose six months ago ; 
but the present Bill could only be looked 
to as a means of affording relief by 
giving the people the opportunity of 
earning wages. He was of opinion that 
if anything effectual was to be done to 
prevent distress in the future, it would 
be necessary to reform the existing 
wretched system of county government, 
which was antiquated and altogether 
useless for any practical purpose ; and he 
hoped that some measure dealing with 
that subject would be introduced next 
Session. With regard to handing over 
all the money to the landlords, a course 
to which exception had been taken 
by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), he (Mr. Lea) was himself of 
opinion that it would be better if half 
of it were handed over to the tenants, 
and any provision to that effect would 
receive his cordial support. He repre- 
sented a county in which there was 
hardly a railway at all, and distress 
existed chiefly in that part of the county 
which was furthest away from railways. 
What greater benefit could be given to 
his county, and to other counties in a 
similar condition as to railways, than a 
promotion of the railway system? He 
did not see, therefore, why powers in 
that respect should not be given to 
the Boards of Guardians as well as to 
baronial sessions—the former being the 
more representative of the two bodies. 








He recommended also that larger ad- 
vances should be made towards building 
and improving piers in connection with 
the Irish fisheries. They must look to 
the right hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Bench to take care that the people 
did not starve. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he had put 
down a Notice of Opposition to the Bill 
in order to secure a full discussion of the 
measure, and because it was as worth- 
less a measure as could be expected 
from a right hon. Gentleman who knew 
nothing of Ireland. It had been said 
that the present Chief Secretary had 
conferred an honour upon Ireland by 
becoming Chief Secretary. He was dis- 
posed to join issue on that matter, be- 
cause he thought a Gentleman by getting 
a high position did not pay a compli- 
ment to anyone. As to the qualifi- 
cations of the right hon. Gentleman, 
they had in the last Government a Chief 
Secretary for Ireland whom it was the 
custom of Irish Members to ridicule. 
The only difference that he saw between 
those two right hon. Gentlemen was 
that the former Chief Secretary had 
Tory views and stuck to them; the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary spoke very kind 
words sometimes ; but, as far as the pre- 
sent Bill went, he did not propose any- 
thing better for Ireland than the late 
Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man called this measure a Bill for the 
relief of distress in Ireland. But he 
(Mr. Biggar) was disposed to amend the 
title, and call this a Bill for the relief of 
the distress of landlords in Ireland, be- 
cause landlords would get a very much 
larger amount under the provisions of 
this Bill than other people in Ireland. 
One grievous proposal was that this 
money was to come out of the Church 
Fund. In his opinion, the Irish Church 
Surplus should be kept for some better 
purpose than putting money into the 
pockets of the landlords. It would be 
difficult, under the provisions of this 
Bill, to insure a proper distribution of 
the money to be given to the landlords 
among the people who were in distress ; 
and in any case none of it would reach 
the hands of the small tenant farmers on 
the mountain sides, by whom the dis- 
tress was the most severely felt. The 
8rd and 4th clauses were drawn in a 
very loose manner, and they gave au- 
thority to a very irresponsible body, be- 
cause it allowed the presentment ses- 
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sions to borrow money and to pledge 
the rates, without any guarantee that 
any relief would reach the distressed 
poor. Railways and other works were 
to be undertaken; but what guarantee 
had the ratepayers that such works once 
begun would be carried through? In- 
stead of reading the Bill a second time, 
it should be sent back to the Govern- 
ment for them to produce something 
more reasonable. The Bill would not 
relieve the distress at all, and it would 
be no use. In his opinion, it would be 
no grievance to the Irish people if this 
measure was put back ; and he advised 
the Government to withdraw it, with in- 
structions that they should prepare one 
more calculated to effect the purpose 
desired. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) thought that in 
some of the remarks which had been 
made they were hardly doing sufficient 
justice to the last Parliament or to 
themselves. Last Session all were 
agreed that the distress should be re- 
lieved efficiently so far as was practi- 
cable, and they wanted to have a Bill for 
the purpose passed as soon as possible. 
With regard to the discussion which had 
taken place, he wished to mention a few 
points, because it seemed to him that 
justice had hardly been done to the late 
Government with respect to the loans 
made to landlords. He had looked 
through the debates that had taken 
place in February and March; and he 
found that, although the subject was 
then touched upon, there had been no 
earnest opposition to advances of money 
to landlords for the employment of un- 
skilled labour in the improvement of 
their land. The great anxiety was that 
immediate steps should be taken to re- 
lieve the distress in Ireland by employing 
the people; and perhaps they might not 
have been sufficiently careful as to the 
way in which the relief should reach 
the people. There was, in fact, no 
substantial objection raised to the money 
being lent to landlords; though there 
was a general desire, and one hon. 
Member certainly did press on the Go- 
vernment, to take care that the im- 
provements effected by means of the 
money advanced should not be made 
by the landlords the ground for unduly 
increasing the rents of their tenants. 
The late Government had in November 
last issued a Notice that money would 

















be advanced to landlords for drainage 
and other improvement works, that 
being considered the best way of 
meeting the distress. The Govern- 
ment, however, were disappointed to 
find that the terms on which this money 
was offered did not attract the landlords; 
and on the 12th of January following 
another and a more liberal notice was 
issued, offering money without any inte- 
rest for the first two years and at 1 per 
cent afterwards. No one objected to 
that when the House met in February, 
and the result was that a large sum was 
applied for. The second notice had, 
perhaps, succeeded too well; and now 
complaint was made that the amount 
borrowed by the landlords, £1,250,000, 
was too large. But who was responsible 
for that? The question was not one of 
Party; and as everyone in the last Par- 
liament was responsible for the offer, 
Her Majesty’s present Government had 
felt themselves bound to provide funds 
with which to carry out the offer made 
by the late Government, sanctioned by 
the last Parliament, such offer being 
also one which the landowners were 
perfectly entitled to accept, regarding it 
purely from the point of view of their 
own interests. It was all very well to 
say that the landowners, as compared 
with tenants, should not be allowed to 
make profit out of the offer of the Go- 
vernment; and, as far as he knew, there 
was no wish on the part of the Govern- 
ment that any such profit should be 
made. But he also saw no reason why 
a scheme which seemed just should not 
be carried fully into effect, though it 
had been brought before Parliament 
and carried by a previous Administra- 
tion, with, of course, different views on 
questions of general politics. There had 
been no concealment about the matter. 
It had been openly and fully discussed, 
and when it was under discussion it was 
described by several of the Irish Mem- 
bers as an admirable measure. The 
statute then passed confirmed the offer 
of the 12th January, and all loans made 
under it; and was it not the duty of the 
present Government to see that the en- 
gagements so made to the landlords were 
kept, and that the money promised to 
them should be forthcoming ? That was 
the explanation he had to give for the 
Ist clause of that Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL: I am asking what 
amount of loans was sanctioned up to 
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the time the late Government went out 
of Office ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): The amount 
must be practically the same as now, 
because all the applications had to be 
made before a certain date—namely, the 
29th February. It was to meet the 
demands of those who thus applied for 
loans that this large sum was now re- 
quired. The present Government when 
they came into power found that about 
£1,250,000 had been applied for. It 
would not be just or right for them 
to attempt, under the pretence of not 
sanctioning loans, to keep down the 
amount. But not only had the amount 
he had stated been applied for, but it 
had been actually sanctioned before the 
present Government cameinto Office; and 
all that remained for them was to keep 
faith with those whose applications had 
thus been made and sanctioned. The 
matter was practically one of contract 
entered into by the late Parliament with 
the landlords ; and he thought hon. Gen- 
tlemen would feel that contract must be 
honestly kept. Passing on to what the 
present Government had introduced into 
the Bill for the purpose of affording ad- 
ditional relief of distress, he (Mr. Law) 
might perhaps be permitted to say that 
it had been pressed upon. them from dif- 
ferent quarters that one of the best means 
of relieving the distress would be to 
assist in some way the construction of 
earthworks for railways. It appeared to 
some of those with whom he acted that 
there was a good deal in that suggestion. 
In some parts of Ireland—in Donegal, 
for example—there were two or three 
railways for which Acts had been already 
obtained; but the promoters could not 
get money from the Treasury without 
some security beyond that of the railways 
themselves. There was the West Done- 
gal Railway, running northwards from 
Donegal to meet the Derry lines at 
Stranalar; and there was the competing 
railway running from Donegal eastwards 
to catch the Great Northern system at 
Helleck. Both these railways passed 
through poor districts, which were in- 
canals of raising money in the ordinary 
way; and the landlords were not in a 
position to come forward and give the 
collateral security which the Government 
required. In addition to these, another 
railway was, he believed, to be con- 
structed in the county of Clare. It 
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seemed probable that, in such cases, a 
large amount of relief might very advan- 
tageously be given by thus supplying 
to unskilled labour; and his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster), after com- 
munication with the Treasury, had suc- 
ceeded in getting the matter so arranged 
that the collateral guarantee necessary 
to induce the Treasury to lend money 
might be in the form of a baronial 
guarantee. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) said that a 
baronial guarantee might be oppressive, 
and did not appear to regard present- 
ment sessions favourably. But present- 
ment sessions were, after all, the only 
existing bodies which could be said in 
any sense to represent the localities ; and 
they must first work with such machinery 
as existed, however imperfect, though 
he hoped they would not very much 
longer suffer under the misfortune of 
not having representative bodies for 
county administration. It had been 
said that the presentment sessions might 
be imposed upon. Well, no doubt that 
was possible; but certainly, so far as 
he knew, in the North of Ireland at 
any rate, they were not at all likely to 
be imposed upon ; and he felt tolerably 
confident that the farmers, who formed 
a large proportion of the baronial ses- 
sions, were not likely to undertake any 
guarantee which was not likely to benefit 
themselves. There was, again, no dan- 
ger whatever of the sessions giving 
guarantee for the purpose of bolstering 
up, as had been said, insolvent Com- 
panies. These provisions of the Bill 
would facilitate the opening up of parts 
of the country which now much needed 
proper means of transit ; they would give 
great relief, and might, perhaps, do much 
to prevent a recurrence of distress and 
famine in future days. The baronial 
guarantee would only amount to one- 
fourth of the whole cost of the works to 
be carried out; and, therefore, he did 
not see that any great burden could fall 
upon the baronies. With respect to the 
fishery piers, the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork did not, he understood, 
object to that portion of the Bill ; and he 
would find, on referring to the Piers and 
Harbours Act of 1846, that no addi- 
tional burden would be imposed upon 
any locality. He thought the House 


would see that the Government had only 
endeavoured to keep faith with the land- 
owners with whom engagements had 
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been made by the late Government 
and Parliament; and he hoped they 
would be aided by hon. Members in 
their effort to have the Bill passed as 
soon as possible. He could assure them 
that the Government were most anxious 
to make the Bill as good a measure as 
possible for the purposes for which it 
was designed. 

Mr. DALY said, if he had understood 
the facts of the matter right, he ga- 
thered from the statement of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
that the late Government allowed the 
landlords to borrow £750,000 forthecon- 
struction of certain works, and the pre- 
sent Bill seemed to be introduced to 
meet the liabilities incurred by the late 
Government. To that he did not object. 
He considered that, although the pre- 
sent measure was a necessary one to 
carry out the promises made under 
the Act of 1880, yet neither of the 
two measures effected the immediate re- 
lief of distress, which was the professed 
object of the Government, inasmuch 
as the money granted would not 
reach the pockets of the persons em- 
ployed within a period of three months. 
The first and most important question 
was the necessity of the immediate re- 
lief for the distress in Ireland; and he 
did not think that the means proposed 
by the Bill were adequate for that pur- 
pose. He failed to gather from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just spoken that any provision had 
been made for the completion of the 
works which had been referred tc. That 
was a most indefensible omission, made 
alike by the late and by the present 
Government. In connection with the 
amount of money applied for, too, he did 
not understand from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that there was any 
provision for preventing the landowners 
whose estates were improved raising 
their rents without assigning any good 
cause for doing so. He objected. to the 
application of the Church Fund for the 
purposes of that Act. There would be 
a loss of 2} per cent per annum on 
what was borrowed, and that in Ireland 
ought to be looked upon as a national 
calamity. That fund was intended for 
purely Irish purposes; and he thought 
the distress in Ireland was a subject of 
national interest, and ought to have 
been met out of national resources. He 
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observed, too, that the Budget lately in- 
troduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer showed 
a great regard for British industry and 
commerce, but that the interests of Ire- 
land had received little attention. A 
sum of £230,000 annually, representing 
a capital sum of £7,000,000, had been 
granted to the English consumer in re- 
mission of taxation ; but all that had 
been done for Ireland had been the 
grant of £30,000 for Irish fisheries. 
There could be no doubt that around 
the coasts of Ireland there was untold 
wealth for the people, which only needed 
the necessary stimulus — which only 
needed development—to make it one of 
the great industries of the country. As 
regarded the application of money to 
railways and other Companies having 
borrowing powers, he was cognizant 
enough of the constitution of baronial 
sessions to know that there would be 
great opportunities of inflicting injus- 
tice on the ratepayers, who would have 
ultimately to pay the interest on the 
loans. There were many other objec- 
tions to the Bill, which was essentially 
defective in many respects, and miser- 
ably inadequate. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
before making the few remarks on the 
Bill which he desired to offer to the 
House, he wished to suggest to hon. 
Members how exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory this discussion upon the second 
reading of the Bill had been, and must 
necessarily be; and he could not help 
thinking that it would have been better, 
if before bringing in the measure on his 
own responsibility, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who acknowledged that he was not well 
acquainted with Irish subjects, and that 
he would require some time to learn the 
lessons which would be necessary to en- 
able him to govern the country properly, 
had invited a conference of the Irish 
Members with himself, or if not with the 
whole of the Irish Members, with a cer- 
tain number of them who might easily 
have been selected, and who could have 
consulted with him in a business-like 
spirit with reference to the Bill. Unless 
some such principle as this was adopted 
in regard to Ireland, it would be impos- 
sible to avoid these discussions whenever 
a measure relating to that country was 
brought before the House of Commons ; 
and he was sure that the Irish Members 
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would gladly have co-operated with the 
Government. If it had been a Scotch 
question he did not think that the Go- 
vernment would have proposed its mea- 
sures without first ascertaining the needs 
and wishes of the Scotch people through 
their Representatives ; and why were the 
Irish Members, who were as desirous of 
doing right to their country as the Scotch 
Members were to theirs, not consulted on 
a matter of this kind? With regard to 
the observations of the Attorney General 
for Ireland, he did not think that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
conveyed an altogether right impression 
to the House as to what took place on 
the subject last Session. His (Mr. Mit- 
chell Henry’s) hon. Friend the Member 
for Traiee (the O’Donoghue) had ob- 
jected to the loans to landlords at a very 
low rate of interest. He (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) himself thought that those loans 
might be of greater service if granted to 
a limited extent only. The extent of 
the loans which Parliament then sanc- 
tioned was £750,000; and it was never 
contemplated that the loans to the land- 
lords should be doubled. But the Board 
of Works was altogether undermanned, 
and when it was found that few loans 
were applied for, they were ready to un- 
dertake any application whatever. No 
inquiry was made in regard to the per- 
sons who applied for loans, and that was 
the reason why between February and 
the time the present Government came 
into Office there was found to be an enor- 
mous increase in the application for 
funds, some of which, if inquiry had 
been made, would never have been 
granted, and which Parliament was not 
obliged to sanction. He hoped that dis- 
cretion would be exercised, and that no 
grants would be made until after a 
searching inquiry, except in instances 
where the Government was already 
pledged. The Bill was called a Bill 
for the Relief of Distress, and it was 
exactly in the measure of relief afforded 
that the Bill earned its title. The money 
was proposed to be advanced in three 
ways. ‘The first advance was to be made 
from the Irish Church Surplus; and he, 
for one, did not object to the application 
of the Church Surplus Fund to the ob- 
ject provided it was employed in a proper 
way. He objected, however, altogetherto 
the way in which at present it was pro- 
posed to bedone. The additional sum of 
£500,000 was to be advanced to the land- 
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lords of Ireland for the improvement of 
their estates, believing that in improving 
their estates they would give labour to 
the poor. Now, he objected to the 
Church Surplus Fund being applied in 
that way. If the Government wanted 
to lend more money to the landlords, he 
had not the smallest objection to their 
doing so out of the Treasury funds. 
With regard to the second mode of ad- 
vance—namely, that to the presentment 
sessions, which was to be made out of 
the Treasury funds, he objected to it on 
the ground that it would throw a great 
weight on the ratepayers for 15 years. 
What, therefore, he should propose was 
that, instead of the Government taking 
the loans to be given to the landlords 
out of the Church Surplus Fund, they 
should take it out of the Treasury, and 
that they should advance money out of 
the Church Surplus to the presentment 
sessions, reconstituting those sessions 
and giving them a more representative 
character, and then the money might 
be applied in a very useful way to the 
various localities. But in any case he 
hoped the Government would not trust 
to the Board of Works or to the Local 
Government Board. He made that ob- 
servation, because he regretted to say 
that the Chief Secretary seemed to be 
likely to fall into the error which had 
cramped the energies of his Predecessors 
in Office, of inclining too much to the ad- 
viceof old officials in Dublin. The way in 
which the Local Government Board in 
Ireland managed its business was a cry- 
ing evil and a gigantic shame. He com- 
lained that in certain districts works 

ad been rejected, on the Report of the 
Poor Law Inspectors, which had been 
sanctioned by the presentment sessions, 
and also complained of a system of go- 
vernment which could allow of such pro- 
ceedings. If the Irish people were not 
allowed to manage their own local 
affairs their Representatives in Parlia- 
ment ought at least to have some voice 
in matters of this kind. If the govern- 
ment of Ireland were to be still carried 
on by the system of reticence and secrecy 
which had so long prevailed, he should 
do all he could to make the English 
people acquainted with the reality of the 
evils under which Ireland laboured. 
There was also a third mode of advance, 
which consisted of the free gift of 
£30,000 by the Treasury for the con- 
struction of fishery harbours and piers. 
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He had no objection to this; but he 
pointed out that this grant was merely 
an anticipation of the contribution for 
the purpose which was authorized by 
Parliament for those useful works on 
the coast. He highly approved of the 
course taken by the Government in ap- 
pointing a small Committee to adjudicate 
upon the claims which had been sent in 
by various localities for harbours ; and he 
wished that the Government would extend 
the system to other branches of relief 
instead of leaving the work to Boards 
of Guardians and other kindred bodies. 

Mr. NELSON said, his appearance in 
that honourable Parliament, the decisions 
of which influenced more or less the 
opinions of the whole civilized world, 
was, he humbly submitted, a speech in 
itself. He believed he represented pub- 
lic opinion in Ireland, and he had been 
sent there by one of the counties of that 
Island to express their opinion, and he 
trusted he would have grace from God to 
express the mind of Ireland in the mi- 
nority. What he would say to an open- 
air meeting he would say in that House. 
It was a remarkable thing that a man 
like himself, whose previous groove of 
action was so removed from active poli- 
tics, should have been called upon with- 
out opposition to come to that House to 
express the opinion, at any rate, of one 
suffering county of Ireland. However 
important to that Kingdom—called by a 
figure of speech ‘‘ United””—might be 
the decision by which they might be !ed, 
there was not much evidence, from the 
empty appearance of many of the benches, 
that the Parliament of Britain was inte- 
rested in the condition of Ireland. The 
Representatives of Ireland appeared con- 
stantly in the House as suppliants, and 
fond Parliament must be of suppliants, 
when she compelled them thus to appear 
for centuries, and year afteryear. Ireland 
would not always thus present herself. 
He was not sure that in the history of 
nations any people had by the attitude 
of supplication either maintained its 
liberty orrecovered its independence. The 
British Parliament compelled the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland to appear as sup- 
pliants. He would, however, warn right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
that they were walking 

‘* ner ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.”’ 

The people of Ireland believed that, by 
the blessing of Heaven, the resources of 
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its minerals, and the production of its 
soil would, with the industry of its in- 
habitants, be sufficient to keep the 
country in independence and in affluence 
if a wall of brass 80 cubits high were 
drawn around the Island. But they asked 
as suppliants, in the meantime, for what 
they Pelieved belonged tothem. Instead 
of assuming the grandiloquence of ignor- 
ance, and stepping into the terra incognito 
of statesmanship, he would simply say 


that the Bill declared twothings—namely, - 


that there was distress in Irelarid, and 
that the Government were willing to do 
something to relieve it. Would to God 
the second declaration were as true as 
the first! Instead of bolstering up this 
foundling—for it was no Bill of the pre- 
sent Government, but one which had 
been discovered among the spolia optima 
of the late Administration—without con- 
fusing themselves with it, the Govern- 
ment ought at once to set aside a sum— 
take it from where they would—for the 
relief of the existing distress. Thirteen 
months ago he ventured to say that that 
distress would be deplorable, and deplor- 
able it had been. In other lands God 
at times pleased that there should be 
scarcity of food ; but in Ireland poverty 
and scarcity of food were the normal con- 
ditions. He did not think himself justi- 
fied in arguing as to the eternal purposes 
of the Ruler of the Universe. It was 
better to deal solely with what was within 
our horizon, and to admit at once that 
much might be done by man himself. 
Many parts of Ireland were not permitted 
to produce its fulness, and the people 
were not permitted to extract from the 
soil the fruits of the industry they were 
ready to bestow upon it; and he hoped 
that when the House was called upon to 
consider the present unsatisfactory rela- 
tions existing between the landlords and 
tenants of Ireland, they would approach 
the question with a sincere desire to do 
justice, and he besought the House to 
decide that night without further delay 
to relieve the grievous distress of the 
people of that wretched country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER trusted that 
they might be allowed to come to-a de- 
cision that evening. He thought the 
time had come when he, as having charge 
of the Bill, should say what he had to 
say on the subjects touched upon in the 
debate. He did not know whether the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. Nelson) and 
himself were likely to agree upon the 
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action of the Government, though he 
did not know why they should differ. 
He was very glad that the suffering men 
of Mayo had got so eloquent a Repre- 
sentative to tell to the House their feel- 
ings, their wants, their sufferings, and 
even what they might consider their 
wrongs, as the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down. He felt that the hon. 
Member had a right to ask the Govern- 
ment what they had done, during 
their short period of Office, for the 
mitigation of Irish distress, and how 
they had attempted to meet it. This 
was the middle of June; and when the 
present Government took Office in the 
beginning of May, they found, as they 
had expected, a severe battle raging 
between distress and relief. That dis- 
tress, immediate and intense, had been 
caused mainly by the failure of the crops 
in Ireland, and, to some extent, by their 
failure in England also, as causing a less 
demand for Irish agricultural labour ; 
while, in a much less degree, it had been 
increased by the competition for labour 
between the manufacturing and the agri- 
cultural districts. Now, he did not wish 
it to be supposed that, although that dis- 
tress might be described as the act of 
God, he would not say that man could 
do nothing to alleviate it. He thought 
it was a disgrace to them, and a dis- 
grace to all the Members of both Houses 
of Parliament—and he did not acquit 
Irish Members of their share—that they 
had allowed the state of Ireland to be 
such that, to apply an eloquent ex- 
pression used in a former debate, there 
were only two or three crops between 
the small cottier tenant in Ireland and 
destitution and misery. Up to the 
beginning of May the distress had 
been met mainly by charitable con- 
tributions from all parts of the world, 
for which he heartily thanked their 
fellow-subjects in Australia and Canada 
and their kinsmen in America. He 
thought it was the right hon. the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Gray), in a speech 
full of good suggestions, who stated 
what he (Mr. Forster) could hardly agree 
with, that charitable organizations had 
done what the Government ought to 
have done. It was said that a far 
better mode of relief would be by 
means of relief works; and who could 
doubt that the most careful exercise 
of charity, either by Poor Law officials 
or benevolent committees, must always 
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be accompanied by some amount of de- 
moralization and some imposition ? The 
very nature of such a form of relief 
must bring some evil with it. But he 
knew from some little study of benevo- 
lent action, although some hon. Gentle- 
men might not agree with him, that 
when those tremendous calamaties came 
upon them they could scarcely meet 
them by public labour works alone. 
There must be charitable relief accom- 
panying them, and for this reason—that 
the people upon whom the distress most 
severely fell were those who had not any 
able-bodied man in their family, and 
who, therefore, could not work, so that 
public works afforded them no help. 
After the date he had mentioned—the 
beginning of May—when he entered 
upon Office, the charitable funds were 
not altogether expended—hetrusted they 
were not yet altogether expended—but 
they were diminishing, and they must 
continue to diminish. He thus found 
coming upon him a very formidable re- 
sponsibility ; and without inquiring to 
what extent the distress was due to the 
sins of omission or commission of the 
people themselves, a Government was 
bound to keep its people from the abso- 
lute and final results of destitution. The 
Lord Mayor of Dublin doubted whether 
he (Mr. Forster) was aware of the re- 
sponsibility he had undertaken. He was 
painfully aware of it. He warned his 
Predecessor before the Dissolution of 
Parliament that this would happen. 
When the very honourable post of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was offered to him 
—and he might say that it was the Office 
which of all others he would rather have 
had in any Ministry—he knew well 
enough that the first thing he would 
have to deal with would be the state of 
distress during the two or three months 
between the diminution of these funds 
and the harvest. Accordingly he set to 
work at once to do what he thought the 
only thing to be done. He only stated 
what he had endeavoured to do, and 
what he had been supported by the 
officials in doing. They had kept the 
closest possible watch over the distressed 
districts, especially those worst off ; and 
as the charitable relief must cease, or 
apparently be largely diminished, they 
thought that the official relief should 
step in. Orders were sent to the In- 


spectors to keep constantly looking 
through those Unions, and to insist upon 
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out-door relief where it was necessary ; 
for they knew very well that in some 
places where it was most wanted—the 
hon. Member for Mayo could point to 
two or three —the ratepayers them- 
selves were greatly distressed, because 
few men of property were living among 
them; and, therefore, the order to give 
relief was accompanied with the lend- 
ing of money to enable the relief to 
be given. That was the line they were 
taking, and he really thought they were 
succeeding. The hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry) said he (Mr. 
Forster) must not be content with sitting 
in the Office reading the Reports. Well, 
what more would the hon. Member do 
if he were in his place than read the 
Reports, bring all the knowledge he 
could to bear upon them, get all the 
information he could from other sources, 
checking them, and wherever he 
thought there was danger calling the 
attention of the Local Government 
Board to the danger? In fact, he 
really could not charge his conscience 
with not having done as much as he 
could. The hon. Member for Galway 
spoke about young Inspectors. A young 
man was not necessarily bad for such a 
business because he was a man of 24. 
This young Inspector was the son of 
Mr. Robinson, Vice President of the 
Local Government Board—though that 
did not necessarily qualify him for the 
post—and an old friend who had helped 
him in the Famine years, Mr. Tuke, who 
had gone lately through Donegal and 
Mayo, who travelled with him for some 
days, gave a very good account of the 
young man, and said it would be diffi- 
cult to find a better Inspector. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY explained, 
that what he had said was that the In- 
spector in question had disallowed more 
works than any other Inspector in Ire- 
land ; that at least two-thirds of the re- 
fusals of the Local Government Board 
in the counties of Galway and Mayo 
were due to him. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER doubted very 
much whether his hon. Friend had all 
the details before him, or if the statistics 
would bear out that statement. Certainly, 
the hon. Member did seem to give an 
impression that the Local Government 
Board Inspectors were not to be trusted. 
All he could say, if confidence could not 
be placed in them, then confidence must 
very much disappear altogether. Well, 














the Reports that he got were more hope- 
ful. One day he might find a Union 
getting worse—he got one or two bad 
Reports to-day and yesterday — but, 
generally speaking, he found them more 
hopeful. The works, about which so 
much had been said, were giving much 
more employment, and many hundreds 
and thousands of persons were coming 
over to England, where there was hope 
of getting work. He believed there was 
some truth in what was said by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), that many of those who came in 
the spring were disappointed; but a good 
many now were successful. The chief 
business they had to do was to tide over 
the next two or three months. His hon. 
Friend who had just sat down (Mr. 
Nelson) had been rather struck by the 
difference between the two sides of the 
House. His hon. Friend’s experience of 
the House was short ; but when he had 
been there a few years he would find 
that they were not so utterly neg- 
lectful of the public good as he sup- 
posed, and that there was more agree- 
ment in passing practical measures be- 
tween the two opposite sides of the 
House and the two Front Benches than 
sometimes appeared. The late Govern- 
ment had left their successors two or 
three useful measures. The first was 
the alteration in the Poor Law, which 
enabled out-door relief to be given. He 
(Mr. Forster) was very much obliged to 
them for it ; and his only doubt, looking 
to the past, was whether it should not 
have been done earlier. The result had 
been that occupiers of above a quarter 
of an acre could now receive Poor Law 
relief without losing their holdings. 
There were 37 Unions in which the ne- 
cessary Orders were now in force, and, 
according to a Return at the end of 
last month—he had a later, but had 
mislaid it—there were 117,000 persons 
receiving relief in or out of the work- 
houses. That looked a large number ; 
but it did not come up to the English 
standard. In England, at this moment, 
there was just under 3 per cent of the 
population receiving relief; in Ireland 
the number was about 2°1, so that, in 
spite of everything, the weight upon the 
rates was not so great in Ireland as in 
England. The next measure carried 
by the late Government was the Seed 
Act, which had really done immense 
good, He wished to take that oppor- 
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tunity of thanking the late Government 
for it, and also Sis hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan), who had much to do with it. 
He would not say that there had not 
been some recklessness in the use of 
that Act; but without it they should 
have been in the most imminent danger 
next year. The large sum of £600,000 
had been lent under it. He came now 
to those debateable matters under the 
Relief Act. He would take the baronial 
presentment sessions first, because it 
was only for the loans under these that 
he was personally responsible. His 
Predecessor did not sanction any baro- 
nial presentment loans, which came up 
only just before he left Office, and he 
naturally left them to his successor. 
The first thing he had to do was to look 
over the applications, and in almost 
every case he found work going on under 
the landlords and sanitary authorities. 
The hon. Member for Galway complained 
of the mode in which these baronial ses- 
sions were dealt with. What they did 
was this—they sent down two sets of 
Inspectors, Inspectors of the Board of 
Works, and Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, to see that the works 
were useful and that employment was 
given. Both those conditions were ne- 
cessary. Unless work was useful it was 
little better than gratuitous relief, and 
the very object of lending the money at 
1 per cent was to give employment. 
Although they thought they ought un- 
doubtedly to sanction all the loans on 
which the two Inspectors were agreed, 
it did not follow that they should not 
sanction any where the Inspectors dis- 
agreed. Up to June 5, £185,000 were 
applied for under the baronial sessions, 
and of that £113,000 had been sanc- 
tioned. By a Return which he hoped 
would be in possession of the House 
within a day or two, the amount 
issued before the 3lst of May was 
£32,000, and he believed a great deal 
more was issued by this time. Hon. 
Members would find that these works 
were giving considerable employment 
even now. The hon. Member for Galway 
had said that 1 per cent was a delusion. 
He (Mr. Forster) knew his hon. Friend 
was never likely to bein a position to 
require to borrow money; but if he had 
to borrow money, he would not think 
it a delusion at all if he were to get it at 
1 per cent; and if he was kindly told 



























































that he might pay back the principal, 
not in large instalments, but in small 
sums from year to year, he would think 
it still better. They issued orders that 
they should have weekly Returns of the 
number of persons at work. He would 
not dwell on the loans to the sanitary 
authorities. It would appear ‘that but 
a small proportion of them had been 
sanctioned. He now came to the loans 
to the landlords; for these the pre- 
sent Government were certainly pledged, 
but not responsible. The applications 
were made before the present Govern- 
ment came into Office. The terms on 
which these loans were asked were em- 
bodied in the letter which practically 
formed part of the Bill passed at the 
beginning of this year. They were in 
reality these—that if the landlords would 
find security they would get the loans. 
When he came into Office they were 
limited to £1,200,000. The 17th section 
of the Act only provided £750,000 for 
the payment of the obligations; but 
what did the late Government do? They 


-entered into larger obligations than the 


£750,000 would meet; and, therefore, the 

resent Government found themselves 
in this position—they must either ask 
the House for more money, or break 
faith with those who applied for loans. 
That was the real fact of the matter. 
The House must not suppose that this 
£1,500,000 was all given to the landlords. 


‘The Government were taking the very 


utmost sum that would be wanted. He 
did not think it would be all wanted. 
It was easy to be wise after the event. 
If the late Government were now in 
their place, they would, no doubt, be 
sorry that they had not made more con- 
ditions. But there was one condition, 
that if before the 31st of July a second 
instalment of the loan had not been 
issued the remainder would be lent 
at 3} per cent. The landlords, there- 
fore, knew what their position was, 
and the condition to which he referred 
would, no doubt, increase the employ- 
ment between this and the 31st of 
July, because they would be anxious 
to come in for the loan at 1 per cent. 
He thought it was a pity they had not 
tied the landlords down more to time; 
but the present Government, he repeated, 
were not responsible for the condition. 
They took the condition and had to 
fulfil it. But, after all, it was doing a 
great deal more good than the House 
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supposed. Up to the 31st of May the 
amount issued to the landlords was 
£240,000. The sum had been very much 
increased since. The last week of which 
he had an account £20,000 was issued ; 
and that sum, he thought, would repre- 
sent the employment of 35,000 to 40,000 
men. He did not wish to exaggerate 
the simportance of this Bill. It was 
not on the works, public or private, 
he relied for getting over the diffi- 
culties between this and harvest. It was 
upon out-door relief he relied; though 
he also looked for considerable help in 
employment. He trusted the House 
would pass this Bill, especially the clause 
relating to the £750,000—not because 
it was a good bargain, or because it was 
the best that could be made, but because 
it was a bargain, and must be fulfilled. 
If by chance the House should refuse 
to fulfil its bargain, the result might be 
confusion, the stopping of works, a great 
increase of distress, and an addition to 
the numbers that would have to be re- 
lieved. It must be remembered that it 
was not merely one Government taking 
up the acts of another, but it was one 
Parliament taking up the acts of a pre- 
vious Parliament, and in the last Par- 
liament there was no division against 
loans to the landlords, or against the 
interest to be charged for them. He 
did not agree that there was no security 
to the tenants, as he thought the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Synan) would tiave a 
very considerable effect in preventing 
landlords charging for the improve- 
ments a higher rate of interest than 
they paid. In the existing condition of 
things, he looked round to see if any- 
thing else could be done. It was too 
late to change the lines of action 
already taken. It was too late to adopt 
loans to tenants instead of loans to land- 
lords. He saw there weretwo things which 
might do good. There were the fishery 
piers. Of course, an Irish Secretary was 
anxious to do what he could for Ire- 
land ; but it was the duty of the Trea- 
sury to guard the public purse. He 
succeeded in obtaining this grant of 
£30,000, and hon. Members who thought 
it ought to be £60,000 might leave that 
for the Committee. What was wanted 
was the Bill to make it possible to do 
something at once. There was the pos- 
sibility of another bad autumn and 
winter, and it was necessary to develop 

















industry on the West Ooast, so as to 
give some alternative employment to the 
cultivation of the wretched holdings. To 
do this it was necessary to take advan- 
tage of the Canadian grant. As to the 
faulty constitution of the baronial ses- 
sions, no doubt there were a good many 
things in Ireland that needed to be 
changed or reformed; but for small 
practical measures they must make use of 
the existing machinery, until the ma- 
chinery could be improved. He be- 
lieved county government in Ireland was 
very bad; but they had to deal with 
desolate and wild districts which were, 
however, capable of immediate develop- 
ment and improvement, and must use 
the agency ready to their hand. He 
thought he had made out a case for, at 
any rate, getting the Bill into Commit- 
tee, where the Government would gladly 
hear any suggestion which might be 
offered. If they could meet the wishes 
of hon. Members, they would gladly do 
so; but he must confess that he did not 
think they could now enter on a new 
line of action. An hon. Member had 
spoken of the possibility of another bad 
harvest and winter; he could only say 
if that was to be so he should wish him- 
self anywhere but in the position he 
held. All he could say at present was 
that it was impossible for any hon. Mem- 
ber from Ireland, even if he had just 
come from the suffering people of Mayo, 
to be more convinced than he was that 
if there came another bad winter and a 
bad harvest the Government would have 
to take some very strong and summary 
measures to prevent absolute destitu- 
tion, if not starvation, and he believed his 
Colleagues shared that opinion with him. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) that the sum of £30,000 pro- 
posed by the Government for the im- 
provement of harbours in Ireland would 
be wholly inadequate, there being some 
40 or 50 that required it, and that that 
sum, even when supplemented by the Ca- 
nadian grant, wea not meet the wants 
of more than adozenof them. The Bill 
only allowed £30,000 for harbour piers ; 
and the most that could be expended on 
any harbour was £3,000. He contended 
that more money should have been de- 
voted by the Government to improving 
harbours, because nothing could pay 
better than the expenditure upon them. 
He would suggest that the 6th clause of 
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the Bill should be struck out; other- 
wise, as regarded the fisheries in Ire- 
land, the Bill would not be worth the 
paper on which it was printed. He 
could confirm what had been said as to 
the Irish officials; for his belief, after 
a long experience, was that the right 
hon. Gentleman would find them trust- 
worthy, intelligent, and most anxious to 
promote the interests of the country. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
when a similar Bill was introduced by 
the late Government he confined him- 
self to the plain statement of the fact 
that it seemed to him queer that when 
£750,000 was voted to the Irish land- 
lords at a time when they were not re- 
ceiving their rents, that the ratepayers 
should be asked to tax themselves for 
the relief of the people. Although his 
statement was ridiculed at the time, 
many people had since said that there 
‘was very much in what Pat O’Brien 
said.’ But the proposition of the pre- 
sent Government was precisely the same 
as that made by the late Government ; 
and every objection which he had urged 
against the proposal of the late Govern- 
ment applied with equal force to the 
present Bill. He considered that the 
proposition of the Government was 
incomplete, and did not meet the ne- 
cessities of the case. The proposition 
was one which no Irishman with the 
feelings of an Irishman would support 
in the House if he thought he could get 
anything better. [ZLaughter.] Hecould 
understand the laugh; but he thought 
hon. Gentlemen ought not to sneer at 
the distress under which Ireland was 
suffering. What was the proposition 
of the Government? It was to give 
£750,000 to the landlords of Ireland, 
and that was not the way to meet the 
distress. He was ready to join in the 
opposition to the Bill; and, notwith- 
standing what might be written in the 
Irish papers next Saturday, he should 
continue to do his duty in the position 
he held as the Representative of the 
humblest man in Ireland as well as the 
richest. He was a humble Irish land- 
lord, and the question was whether 
there was great distress in Ireland, and 
would the Bill meet that distress? He 
should support the measure of the right 
hon. Gentleman, for it seemed to him 
to afford relief to Irish landlords by 
giving them loans, although it would 
do little to meet the present distress, 
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Mr. WARTON, who rose amid con- 
siderable interruption, said, that in that 
debate 14 hon. Members had spoken, 13 
of whom were Irish, and the other was 
the right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. It 
was rather hard, therefore, that Irish 
Members should call out ‘‘ Agreed” 
and ‘ Divide,” when not a single Eng- 
lish Member had yet had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking on that question. 
They heard often of ‘‘justice to Ire- 
land.” Surely they should occasionally, 
once in a way, have a little justice to 
England, and allow English Members 
to say a few words, especially as they 
had been taunted with their indifference 
to that subject. The hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had sug- 
gested that the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to have called a conference of the 
Irish Members on that measure; but, 
looking at the diversity of opinion which 
appeared to prevail among those hon. 
Members, some of whom regarded the 
Bill as absolutely worthless, he doubted 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
have gained great advantage by adopt- 
ing that suggestion. He was anxious 
to know how far they were to be treated 
to those mutual interchanges of compli- 
ments between the third Party and the 
Chief Secretary, of which they had 
already witnessed so many. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forster) must, he 
(Mr. Warton) thought, be almost tired— 
nay, sick—of those compliments, because 
they had been paid to him for a pur- 
pose—namely, so to work upon his 
generous nature as to squeeze from him 
even more than he might be disposed to 
give. That was nothing more nor less 
—except as to the amount—than the 
Bill of the late Government, which was 
strongly supported by those Irish Mem- 
bers who were now crying out against 
it, because they knew that they would 
get justice for Ireland from the Con- 
servative Government, but they hoped 
to get something more than justice from 
the present Government. They had 
seen an hon. Member from Ireland rise 
and make a suggestion. Perhaps, he 
said, it would be a good thing if they 
took away from the Irish tenants the 
opportunity of paying their rent. Then 
the House would be told that that was 
a matter worthy of consideration. If, 
again, a suggestion was made that money 
should be lent to the tenants, instead of 
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the landlord, they would be told that 
that also was worthy of consideration. 
The Government took 11 days to make 
up their minds whether they would con- 
sent to the principle of the monstrous 
Bill of the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power). He had marked the 
action of the Government, not in order 
to say what was unfriendly, but to see 
whether they would be firm in resisting 
those monstrous claims, and not support, 
tacitly or openly, an Irish agitation to 
get the property of the landlords, and, 
if so, he would support them. There 
was no excuse for the Government. 
They were not driven by necessity. 
They had a large majority, and the 
Irish Members were not able to turn 
the scale against them. He did not ob- 
ject to the kind expressions of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, or to his velvet 
glove; but he wanted to know whether 
an iron hand was under that glove when 
Irish Members threatened them with 
outrage and revolution in Ireland. The 
Government had given way on impor- 
tant matters. He hoped they were not 
going to make concessions which ought 
never to be granted. He wanted to 
know whether the sacred rights of 
property were to be maintained or not. 
If they were, the Government would 
have the support of the Opposition 
against agitators in Ireland. The most 
practical question for Ireland at the 
present moment was, were rents to be 
paid or not? The disposition of a great 
many Irish people was against paying 
rents, and those who were able were 
advised not to pay. He knew an in- 
stance of this disposition, and warned 
the Government against the danger of 
losing the confidence and sympathy of 
those who respected the rights of pro- 
perty, which danger they might incur if 
they went in for a policy of confiscation 
for the sake of getting a few votes from 
Irish Members. 

Mr. BYRNE said, if the Bill were 
really what it proposed to be, no Irish 
Member would incur the responsibility 
of voting against it; but a virtue was 
claimed for it which it did not really 
possess. It was a bad Bill—it was 
bastard legislation. The Bill gave 
scarcely any relief to Ireland, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant had not proved 
his case. On the contrary, he had proved 
his case very much against himself, for 
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in effect the right hon. Gentleman said— 
‘‘We have taken up the Business 
of the late Government, and we feel 
bound to carry it on as we find it.” 
It was a bad Bill, because it proposed to 
take money out of the Irish Church 
Fund instead of the Imperial Exchequer. 
If the money only went to the relief of 
Irish distress, he (Mr. Byrne) would 
not object to the amount being even 
£2,000,000; but the truth was that a 
considerable proportion of the grant 
would go to pay the debt contracted by 
the late Government. The Government 
were the trustees of the Irish Church 
Surplus Fund ; and money for the relief 
of distress in Ireland should not come 
out of that fund, but out of the Im- 
perial Exchequer. The Irish people 
would expect a rigid account of the 
Irish Church Surplus Fund, to which 
they claimed to be entitled. 

Mr. GILL said, that for some time 
past he had been aware that the Man- 
sion House Relief Committee were not 
in a position as regarded the funds to 
attend properly to their duties. Quite 
recently he had been in communi- 
cation with gentlemen who were some 
of the best informed of its Mem- 
bers ; and they had informed him that, 
no doubt, the distress was increasing 
rather than diminishing at the present, 
and that numerous small farmers were 
requiring relief, their means being ex- 
hausted—which had never been more 
than scanty—who had not required re- 
lief earlier. Taking that into account, 
he would earnestly impress upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to do something 
for the country. The relief works did 
not, in fact, contribute to the alleviation 
of the distress; and, therefore, he 
thought that, considering the amount of 
distress which would probably exist be- 
fore harvest, they ought to grant a sum 
of money to the Relief Committees 
which were at present in existence. In 
the districts in which the distress was, 
there were numerous sub-committees, 
and reports as to the real state of 
the distress reached the authorities. 
The real way to alleviate the distress, 
he was convinced, was to grant them 
money. He thought it could easily 
be done without great loss to the Trea- 
sury or any other Department. In fact, 
it would not entail so much loss as 
would the Bill which was now before 
them. Ata moderate computation, by 
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lending the money at 1 instead of 
3 per cent, there would be a loss 
to the Church Fund of £350,000. He 
would suggest that £200,000 or 
£250,000 might be given at once, in- 
stead of lending it to landlords. Two 
per cent might be charged for the 
money lent to the landlords instead of 
one per cent, and that would almost 
produce the amount which the expendi- 
ture he had suggested would require. 
He did not not see why money lent to 
landlords on that occasion should be ad- 
vanced at the small rate of one per 
cent. He trusted that the great amount 
of distress which did at present exist 
would soon disappear, but hoped the Go- 
vernment would take into consideration 
the course he had suggested. He must 
add that there could be no doubt that 
there was a considerable substratum 
of politics which entered into that ques- 
tion, and that was one reason why the 
Government had not been more active 
in the matter. He hoped that inaction 
would not be attended with the terrible 
responsibility which would attach if 
there were deaths from famine in Ire- 
land. He hoped that the present Go- 
vernment, by the course it was now 
taking, would not bring that terrible 
responsibility upon’ them. Such a re- 
sponsibility had attached to the Govern- 
ment of 1847 on account of the inaction 
of the then Government and Prime 
Minister, and he trusted that nothing 
like that would occur now. He im- 
pressed upon them the necessity of 
doing something immediately ; if not, 
there would certainly be numerous 
deaths before harvest, and, moreover, 
the people would not have sufficient 
strength to reap their corn and dig their 
potatoes on account of the state of weak- 
ness and sickness to which they would 
be reduced, which was the inevitable 
consequence of the destitution from 
which they were at present suffering. 
The reason he underrated the relief 
works was because he believed they 
would do little good to the districts. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had said a short time 
ago that there could be no doubt the re- 
lief works would not relieve everyone, 
but only the able-bodied men who could 
take advantage of them. He was afraid 
that before long they would be painfully 
aware of the truthfulness of that state- 
ment. In 1847 a gentleman had nar- 
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rated to him some circumstances of the 
famine of that time. That gentleman 
was engaged as an engineer on the re- 
lief works, whose could be relied on; 
and he had assured him that he found 
of a morning, as he went to the works, 
groups of wretched beings huddled to- 
gether by the hedges and in the ditches, 
with the famine fever glaring in their 
eyes; and he had made a calculation as 
to how many he should be likely to find 
alive when he returned from his work. 
He assured the Government that if active 
relief measures were not taken some- 
thing like that would certainly be likely 
to happen; and he was sure that that 
was a state of circumstances which Her 
Majesty’s Government did not wish to 
see brought about. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant whether 
he Regpoved to take the Committee on 
the Bill to-morrow (Friday)? There was 
not, he thought, sufficient opportunity 
afforded for preparing Amendments to 
the Bill; and although the Irish Mem- 
bers had done all they could to arrange 
about Amendments, there had not been 
sufficient time to bring them forward, 
and they had, therefore, made small 
progress in that direction. Of course, 
if the right hon. Gentleman really wished 
to get into Committee, they could then 
move to report Progress, with the un- 
derstanding that some days, or perhaps 
a week, later the matter could come up 
for further consideration. He trusted 
that the postponement would take place 
—say, until next week, in order that 
they might have the opportunity of 
drawing up Amendments that would be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
was sorry the hon. Member had stated 
that the Amendments were not ready. 
The Bill had been before the House 
some time, and both the Bill and the 
clauses were very short ; and he thought 
that ample time had been allowed for 
the consideration of Amendments. Con- 
sidering the feeling on the part of Irish 
Members, perhaps he ought not to go 
further than the present stage of the 
Bill. It was not for him to press the 
Bill forward unduly; but he must state 
that, considering the anxiety which he 
had that the Bill should be passed as 
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quickly as possible, he trusted that they 
would allow them to get into Com- 
mittee on it, and to make some real pro- 
gress with it to-morrow. 


Education. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 





COMMON LAW PROCEDURE AND JUDICA- 
TURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mettor, Bill to amend 
the Common Law Procedure Acts and the Judi- 
vature Acts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mettor, Mr. Grecory, and Mr. Marriorr. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 229. | 


MUNICIPALITY OF LONDON BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fret, Bill for creating a 
Municipality and County of London; and for 
other purposes connected therewith, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Firru, Mr. Tuorotp 
Rocers, Mr. Porrer, Mr. James, and Mr. 
Branp. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 228. | 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock., 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 18th June, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Sexrecr Commirree— First Report 
—Reporting. 
Pusuic Bitits—First Reading—Local Govern- 
ment (Highways) Provisional Order (Salop) * 
88). 


Report—Burials (86-89). 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorp NORTON, in rising to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to direct that the Fourth 
Schedule be omitted from the new Code of Re- 
gulations issued by the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education, and now lying on the 
Table of this House,”’ 


said, the 4th Schedule was a table of 
specific subjects of instruction, including 
mathematics, mechanics, animal physio- 
logy, physical geography, botany, Latin, 
French, and German. In the words of 
the Code— 


“For the continuous teaching throughout the 
year of one or two of those subjects public pay- 
ment will be made.” 


As the Code made this offer with- 
out any limitation of age, and they 
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knew the assumption and practice was 
to carry it on to 18, this was secondary 
education of the middle classes charged 
on rates and taxes of the whole com- 
munity. But that was not within the 
scope of the elementary education for 
which Parliament had allowed public 
aid. It stood in the way of good 
middle-class education, answered to the 
School Commissioners’ description as 
‘essentially and necessarily superficial, 
pretentious, and unreal,’’ and seriously 
injured the elementary education of the 
working classes. The Endowed Schools 
Commission in 1868 did not hesitate 
even to attribute the supposed deficiency 
of our artizans, as compared with those 
of other countries, to the want of a good 
basis of sound general education before 
special instruction began. This wretched 
assumption by Government of middle- 
class education under the name of ele- 
mentary, which, after all, was a mere 
cramming the memory with the vocabu- 
lary of sciences and alphabets of un- 
mastered foreign languages for evan- 
escent show and deceitful prizes on ex- 
amination, entailed, by the Report of 
almost every Inspector, a very general 
neglect of ordinary reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The reading in the highest 
standards was reported as unintelligent, 
though they were told the other day of 
the bilinguist children of Wales improv- 
ing, they knew not from what zero, pro- 
bably through the very difficulties they 
had to contend with. Some, of course, 
must pass in an examination; all could 
not be plucked, but the standard was ex- 
tremely low. A good elementary lesson 
in reading might carry with it in its pro- 
cess more real communication of know- 
ledge than pretence studies of science 
and languages under the 4th Schedule— 
an elementary knowledge of nature, for 
instance, and history and geography, 
which were all included among class 
subjects, if only the elementary reading- 
books were themselves less infected with 
the vicious aim at heterogeneous cram- 
ming. There was a clear line between 
general elementary and special scientific 
reading, which they would do well to ob- 
serve. The Code omitted a limitation at 
the age of 14 of elementary education as 
its extreme period beyond which no public 
aid should be given. This limitation was 
proposed, not that children who could 
pass the elementary standard earlier 
should remain at school to 14 and waste 
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the interval in incipient science. The 
fewness of those who could do so was a 
strange argument for a costly training 
of teachers for them. Most would go 
out to work and gain the earliest handi- 
ness in industry and their share in keep- 
ing their home from poverty as soon as 
they could; and it were mischief to tax 
the whole community for machinery to 
force this class away from their appren- 
ticeship and deprive their parents of 
their earnings to qualify them for other 
employment, which, after all, might offer 
no room for them. Those also who 
showed special aptitude for promotion 
to higher employment, and those who 
naturally continued longer at school, 
would not remain at elements to 14; 
but these, as soon as the elementary 
standard was passed, should enter on a 
higher grade. The best authorities pro- 
nounced it a mistake to suppose either 
such promotion or continuance to higher 
education required introduction to the 
higher subjects, or, rather, higher kind 
of study of subjects in the earlier stage. 
That should commence in the higher 
grade. Neither Government nor public 
money should be charged with this 
secondary education, except so far as by 
giving Exhibitions or Scholarships to 
help clever boys of the working classes 
unable otherwise to rise to it. Official 
control of the education of the middle 
classes would be repugnant to the spirit 
of this country ; and he held that a tax on 
the working classes, in order to cheapen 
the education of their employers, was 
simply an inversion of the principles of 
our national education. There were 
middle schools springing up everywhere, 
to which the elementary schools were 
feeders, supplying the middle class at 
about £16 a-year for boarders, or 28. a- 
week for day scholars, less-than that 
class were formerly paying for worse 
education. There were also endowments 
in every county to aid and lighten this 
small charge on the middle classes. 
Under schemes of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, old foundations for education, 
now that elementary education was other- 
wise provided, were being so adapted. 
Technical instruction was being pro- 
vided by the great corporations. At 
Rugby the whole ground of education 
was fully covered by elementary, middle, 
and classical schools, with free passage 
from one to the other. The President of 
the Council said he left the Code this year 
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untouched to avoid controversy ; but as 
the late Government were committed to 
the improvement which he asked, he 
had only to adopt the same view to 
avoid controversy, which the retention 
of the 4th Schedule raised. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving his Reso- 
lution. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to direct that the Fourth 
Schedule be omitted from the new Code of 
Regulations issued by the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education and now lying on 
the Table of this House.—(7Zhe Lord Norton.) 


Tue Bisnor or EXETER supported 
the Motion. He shared in the opinion 
of the noble Lord as to the direction in 
which the Education Department was 
drifting. Indeed, he thought the noble 
Lord had not expressed that opinion as 
strongly as the occasion demanded ; be- 
cause, if Parliament did not interfere 
now, interference would be impossible 
in ashort time more. The state of the 
case appeared to him to be this: At 
present there was no organized system 
of secondary education. No doubt there 
was a great deal of secondary education 
given, some very good and some very 
bad; but there was no system which 
held it together, or put it into relations 
with the education above or below it. 
As regarded the labouring classes, they 
had provided for them an education 
guaranteed by inspection, and they had 
no reason to complain. The same thing 
could not be said of the classes just 
above them. For middle-class educa- 
tion, there were, first, the endowed 
schools, and, next, private schools. 
The former were not connected with 
the elementary schools or with each 
other, and there was no guarantee for 
the quality of the education given in 
the latter. There was, consequently, a 
large and practically unoccupied field 
into which, if Parliament did not inter- 
fere, the work of the Education Depart- 
ment would inevitably drift ; and before 
becoming aware of it that Department 
would be practically taking onitself avery 
large proportion of the secondary educa- 
tion of the country. AsGovernorof anen- 
dowed school, he had personal experience 
of the fact that the Education Department 
were enabling, by drafts on the public 
purse, a national school to compete with 
that higher class school, which was under 
the supervision of another public Depart- 
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ment. If Parliament did not interfere 
the £30,000 granted last year for these 
national schools might grow to £500,000, 
and then the vested interests which would 
have been created would effectually pre- 
vent any interference at all. The Code 
provided that children might be taught 
at the schools until they were 18 ; and if 
they were to keep children at school 
until they were 18 they might as well 
give up calling it elementary education. 
The manner in which the children in the 
national schools were allowed to present 
themselves for examination was some- 
thing like what would be the going up 
of undergraduates at the Universities for 
their ‘‘ great go” before they had been 
examined for “the little go.” Those 
children might present themselves in 
mathematics, Latin, and animal physio- 
logy before they had been passed 
in elementary reading. He was not 
averse from the admission of history, 
geography, and grammar in the Revised 
Code; because in acquiring reading, 
which was the most important branch 
of elementary education, children must 
read something, and in the first two 
of those subjects they would use ordi- 
nary reading books, while grammar 
brought them to understand what they 
were reading. Therefore, he thought 
that in the introduction of those subjects 
there was no departure from the original 
intentions of the Legislature ; but he was 
of opinion that the introduction of the 
subjects in the 4th Schedule’ was a 
serious injury to the imparting of ele- 
mentary instruction. Such systematic 
smattering did not cultivate the intel- 
ligence of the child, but merely culti- 
vated its memory in filling it with a 
knowledge which well deserved to be 
called ‘‘ cram,”’ because in a very little 
time afterwards it was entirely forgotten. 
Another evil arising from the introduc- 
tion of those subjects was the demand 
for masters who could teach them in the 
elementary schools to the exclusion of 
masters who could not, but who. might 
be very much better fitted to give ele- 
mentary instruction, because elementary 
teachers were not improved by a super- 
ficial knowledge of such subjects. He 
was for having a provision by which 
children who exhibited superior ability 
in the elementary schools might have an 
opening through which they might rise 
to superior branches of education; but 
to secure that, there was not the least 
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occasion to enable such children to com- 
mence in the elementary schools those 
more advanced subjects which they ought 
to learn in the secondary schools. Such 
children were sure to be discovered, be- 
cause they would be found to be at the 
head of their classes in the primary 
schools, and the masters of the secondary 
schools would rather receive such child- 
ren before they had learnt any mathe- 
matics, Latin, or animal physiology. In 
conclusion, he had to express his opinion 
that it was the duty of the State to or- 
ganize, as soon as possible, the secon- 
dary education of the country. 

Tur Duxe or ARGYLL said, he came 
down to the House for the purpose of 
listening, and with not the least intention 
of speaking, to see what objection any 
human being could have to the intro- 
duction into elementary schools, per- 
missively (not compulsorily), of the list 
of subjects in the Minute. He had 
listened to the speeches of the noble 
Lord and his right rev. Friend with 
the most profound astonishment. In 
Scotland they had had some experience of 
the frightful dangers which had been 
held out to frighten them by the noble 
Lord who made the Motion and by 
the right rev. Prelate. Scotchmen had 
some right to speak on this subject. In 
England elementary education, as con- 
ducted by the State, was a thing which 
was to be dated by some 10, 20, or 30 
years back. In Scotland they had it 
for 300 years in active operation; and 
they knew what had been the effect of 
introducing, not merely slightly and per- 
missively, but almost compulsorily, 
many of these higher subjects into the 
primary education ofthe country. That 
effect had been most admirable. By the 
consent of all the world, the primary 
education system of Scotland had been, 
until the population outran it, one of the 
most successful in the world. He would 
explain what that system was. At ‘the 
time of the Reformation, the Reformers 
demanded three things of Parliament. 
They demanded that in every parish 
there should be an elementary school. 
They demanded that in every principal 
town there should be a secondary school; 
and they demanded that in all great 
cities of the Kingdom there should be 
Universities for the education of the 
people. The system of primary educa- 
tion was adopted by Parliament; but, 
unfortunately, the secondary education 
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remained much in the same position as 
in England. No system of secondary 
education was adopted. But in the ele- 
mentary schools of the country it had 
been the custom from the Reformation 
to include the systematic teaching of 
those children whose parents applied 
for it, in Greek, Latin, geography, 
mathematics, and in other higher 
branches of education; and in the 
parish schools of Scotland they had 
almost all classes, omitting the highest 
ofall. They had the children of paupers 
sitting on the same benches with the 
children of the parish minister, and of 
the medical practitioner. Those who 
wished to go no further were contented 
with the ordinary instruction ; but those 
who wished to go further paid a higher 
fee and went on, and under the system 
some of the poorest men in Scotland 
had been able to rise to the highest 
positions both in the academical institu- 
tions of the country and in the service 
of the State. He was himself ac- 
quainted with many men who had risen 
to distinguished positions in the law, 
the Church, and the State, who de- 
rived the whole of their education at the 
beginning of their lives in the parish 
schools of Scotland. He would assure 
his right rev. Friend that none of 
the evils he feared had been experienced 
in Scotland. On the contrary, it had 
been recognized that the vitality of the 
country had been immensely improved 
by the fact that the teachers had been 
in the habit of instructing their classes 
in the higher subjects. There was 
another point to which he wished to di- 
rect attention, and that was the hard 
and sharp line which his right rev. 
Friend and the noble Lord opposite 
would place between the lower and the 
middle classes. There was in nature 
none, and there should be none in edu- 
cation. The classes in nature gra- 
duated into each other. If this Motion 
passed with regard to the elementary 
schools, a poor man would have no 
chance for even interesting his child in 
regard to any of these higher branches 
of education. It seemed to him that 
there would thus be a great hardship 
to the working classes. Let them look 
at the Schedule of Instruction that had 
been spoken of. There was English 
literature. Was it not possible to teach 
English literature in the course of school 
reading? There was mathematics, which 
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had long been a branch taught in the 
Scotch schools. Some of the poorer 
children rose in mathematics sufficiently 
high to enable them to enter the Scotch 
Universities. Greek was admitted here; 
but both Latin and Greek had long 
been taught in the parish schools. His 
noble Friend (Viscount Sherbrooke), 
who was so efficient in the learned lan- 
guages, had in many recent speeches 
decried the utility of instruction in these 
languages as given in schools of this 
kind ; and he (the Duke of Argyll) did 
not deny that they were of comparatively 
limited use, because it was most import- 
ant that those parents who chose to 
have their children educated should 
have a little instruction given to them in 
French and German and other modern 
languages. They were simply taught, 
and were most useful in their applica- 
tion in the intercourse of life. As to 
the principles of mechanics, these might 
have a powerful application in after 
life, and as to animal physiology, botany, 
&c., these were permissive ; but what 
more useful branches of knowledge 
could there be? In many of the parish 
schools of Scotland botany, which had only 
recently been introduced, excited the 
greatest interest. With regard to the 
effect upon the masters, he must say 
he could hardly understand how any 
intelligent man, or any man of educa- 
tion, could retain his reason if he was 
obliged to grind for ever at the three R’s. 
He thoroughly believed it was immensely 
for the advantage of the teachers that 
they should have the intellectual relief, 
and the intellectual delight of occa- 
sionally going to the other subjects, 
and teaching some of the more intelli- 
gent and ambitious the higher branches. 
He maintained that in this Code his 
noble Friend was simply following at a 
long distance behind in the course which 
for 200 years had been taken in Scot- 
land. In that country they had expe- 
rienced none of the evils feared by his 
right rev. Friend. He agreed with the 
statement that it was impossible to con- 
duct secondary education as it should be 
conducted in these schools, and that the 
money of the State should not be given, 
properly speaking, to the teaching of 
secondary education; but he thought 
the line could not be drawn so sharply 
either between the classes or the sub- 
jects as the right rev. Prelate and the 
noble Lord advocated. He did ear- 
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nestly hope that this House would not, 
as regarded the education of England, 
put a stop to an attempt to introduce 
some portion, at least, of the system of 
education which had been one of the 
great national blessings of Scotland. 
Tue Duxe or SOMERSET confessed 
that he was astonished at the speech of 
the noble Duke. If the system pointed 
out by him was to go on in England all 
classes would be obliged to be educated 
together; but the fact was the system 
now proposed by the Department had 
entirely outgrown the intentions of Par- 
liament. Could anybody seriously con- 
tend that boys in the national schools 
should -be taught to read by making 
them learn Latin? The noble Duke 
had told them that the subjects now 
objected to had been taught in Scotland 
for the last 300 years; but surely they 
did not teach geology and German in 
Scotland 300 years ago. Boys in the 
national schools ought to be taught what 
would be useful to them in their station 
in life, and not what made them unfit 
for their position. When the Colonies 
wanted emigrants from this country they 
said—‘‘ Don’t send us any scholars; send 
us men with strong arms and legs.’’ 
Under the present Code a child could be 
kept at school until 18 years of age, by 
which time he was too old for a trade. 
As to the engineers and other profes- 
sional men who had risen from humble 
life, they had risen by their own ener- 
gies, and such men would continue to 
rise by their own exertions, without 
such education as that in the 4th Sche- 
dule being provided in the elementary 
schools. If that Schedule should be 
insisted upon, and teachers with high 
salaries appointed to rural schools, there 
would be much discontent amongst the 
ratepayers of the country generally. 
Lorpv ABERDARE said, he was not 
astonished, like the noble Duke, at the 
speeches they had heard, because he 
had long been used to hear such dis- 
tortions of the subject. He wished to 
bring the House to what was the real 
subject before the House. He was most 
anxious that justice should be done to 
those to whom it was due. He was most 
desirous that nothing should be done to 
impair the usefulness of the Revised 
Code. That Code had been highly 
useful as an instrument of education ; 
but it was not intended to be the be-all 
and the end-all on the subject. It was 
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designed as'a basis on which some addi- 
tional structures might be built. But 
who had provided these additions to the 
present structure? Was it some en- 
thusiasts in the cause of education? No, 
far from it. The proposal was made, 
not by himself, as suggested by the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon), but by the Conser- 
vative Government. As to those addi- 
tional subjects—such as geography, his- 
tory, &c.—the introduction of which had 
been objected to by noble Lords oppo- 
site, it was not the Liberal Government, 
but the noble Duke opposite who was 
responsible for having made payments 
in respect of those subjects. Those 
innovations were not brought forward 
by him, but by his successor in Office. 
By whom was this further addition then 
before their Lordships introduced? By 
the noble Duke opposite. The noble 
Lord then read extracts from the Code 
of 1880 in which it appeared that it was 
thought desirable that some discretion 
in dealing with the additional subjects 
should be intrusted to the teachers in 
elementary schools. It seemed, there- 
fore, that the noble Duke opposite was 
responsible for these additions, as they 
were found for the first time in the 
Code for 1880. His noble Friend the 
President of the Council naturally ob- 
jected to be called upon to make a retro- 
grade step. It seemed to him that after 
a measure of that sort had been carried 
by their political opponents it scarcely 
became the Liberal Government to go 
backwards in the cause of education. 
It was objected that the province of 
middle-class schools was being interfered 
with. But there was no satisfactory 
system of middle-class education in 
existence. And it must not be forgotten 
that the endowed schools were very 
unequally distributed as regarded the 
different parts of the country, and that 
schools originally intended for the poor 
had been appropriated to the use of the 
rich. Nor must it be imagined that 
the additional subjects were taught 
indiscriminately, and that the sons of 
rustics were made to attempt tasks in 
which they could not succeed. To whom, 
then, were the extra subjects taught? 
He thought it would be found that they 
were almost exclusively confined to those 
who intended to devote themselves to 
the profession of teaching, and who 
completed their education for that pur- 
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pose in Training Colleges. Nor could 
the cost of such further instruction be 
objected to on the ground of the addi- 
tional burden to the rates, for the 
persons who availed themselves of it 
were, for the most part, ratepayers of 
the middle-class. This Resolution could 
not be passed without interfering with 
the perfected arrangements of years. 
He hoped they would not close down 
the hatches on the largest class of our 
population. There were three counties 
in Scotland — Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Moray—which had, owing to the Dick 
and other bequests, applied themselves 
to paying greater salaries to teachers of 
higher qualifications, and special advan- 
tages in regard to secondary teaching in 
the parish schools. He had attended 
these schools, and had seen children in 
them able to construe Latin and read 
German better than children of the 
same age of the higher classes in 
England. Could it be said that these 
counties had not been benefited by this ? 
He hoped the House would not undo 
the work which had been initiated by 
the late Government, and that any 
retrograde step would be looked upon 
with great jealousy by their Lordships. 
He felt sure that much disappointment 
would be felt in the country if they did 
not go on in the course upon which they 
had entered. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he felt sur- 
prised, after hearing the speech of his 
noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal, that 
the noble Duke could have been a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet which passed the 
Endowed Schools Act of 1869, and the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870, both 
based on principles, not only different, but 
absolutely opposed, to those which he had 
justso eloquently defended. The Endowed 
Schools Act professed in its Preamble to 
be founded on the statesmanlike Report of 
the School Inquiry Commissioners, which 
was based upon a long and exhaustive 
investigation made bythemselves, and by 
travelling Assistant Commissioners, into 
the state of secondary and middle-class 
education at home and abroad; and that 
Report most positively recommended the 
maintenanceand extension, but improved 
and invigorated, of secondary as distin- 
guished from elementary education in 
schools quite distinct from elementary 
schools. The Elementary Schools Act 
of 1870, to which the noble Duke was 
equally a party, professed to be intended 
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only to secure to all the children in the 
land instruction in the three R’s, omitting, 
unfortunately, the fourth R—Religion. 
And that it was intended to do no more 
was conclusively proved by its movers an- 
nouncing that the probable cost of educa- 
tion under it tothe ratepayers would cer- 
tainly not exceed 3d. in the pound. If the 
noble Duke’s present views were then 
entertained by himself and other Mem- 
bers of that Cabinet, then it could not 
be denied that consciously or uncon- 
sciously they had induced Parliament to 
pass those two Acts under erroneous im- 
pressions resulting from their delusive 
professions. It was quite true that the 
difficulty in which the country was 
placed resulted, as he had Session after 
Session tried to impress upon the House, 
from Mr. Gladstone’s Government, while 
professing to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Taunton’s Commission, 
having omitted the most important of 
them—that upon which, in the words of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
whom they appointed to carry out the 
Act, the plan of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission mainly rested. He meant 
the establishment of provincial authori- 
ties, who would have administered the 
£20,000,000 of educational endowments 
much more advantageously than, by their 
own confession, the Endowed or Charity 
Commissioners without their aid had 
been able to do; and would have supplied 
exactly that organization, for want of 
which secondary education in England 
was suffering in the way so vividly 
described by the right rev. Prelate. The 
secondary education of this country had 
remained unorganized ; and now step by 
step, through the instrumentality of the 
last two centralizing Governments, fol- 
lowed by the present centralizing Go- 
vernment, an attempt was being made 
by the very able and earnest permanent 
officials of the Council Office to get into 
the hands of that Government Depart- 
ment the regulation and control of the 
whole of the secondary education, as 
they had already succeeded in getting 
that of the primary education of the 
country. The management would gene- 
rally continue, as under successive chiefs 
of the Department it had practically 
been, in the hands of those permanent 
officials, conscientiously bureaucratic en- 
thusiasts. But every now and then, upon 
some change of Government, some Minis- 
ter might be placed at the head of the 
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Department, who would suddenly make 
enormous changes in the educational sys- 
tem of the country—secondary as well as 
elementary. They would have education 
in England assimilated, as regards State 
interference, to the education in France, 
and that quite needlessly. For with 
good local organization, our Universities, 
not unaffected by the deliberate tide of 
public opinion, though exempt from the 
direct action of the sudden revulsion of 
political feelings which so powerfully 
affect the Government of the day, might 
supply much of that useful guidance and 
influence to the secondary education 
which they had long so powerfully 
exerted over the highest education of the 
country. The noble Duke said that 
Scotland had had a complete system of 
education for 300 years of primary 
schools, secondary schools, and Universi- 
ties. But of these theState only regulated 
the primary or elementary schools. Do 
not let it be supposed that the sum 
granted for these special subjects at all 
adequately represented the enormous 
additional expense which the system 
would entail. The grants under the 
4th Schedule represented only a very 
small part of the extra expense which 
it entailed in the higher salaries rea- 
sonably required for masters compe- 
tent to teach those subjects in the village 
schools throughout the country to an 
utterly insignificant number of children 
who might learn those subjects far better 
and cheaper in middle-class schools, if 
poor, with the aid of Exhibitions; if of the 
middle class, defraying the cost of their 
education. The consequence of the 
present system would be that they 
would find the self-reliant, self-support- 
ing character of the middle class very 
much sapped by means of these educa- 
tional grants—giving them an education 
out of the rates and taxes at very much 
less than the cost price; and this self- 
reliant spirit would be sapped in spite 
of all they heard of the strongly dis- 
pauperizing influences of this higher 
education. Do not let it be said that 
those who advocate some restrictions on 
the utterly unreasonable development 
recently given to the system, and now 
proposed to be continued by the present 
Government, were opposed to the up- 
ward progress of the children of the 
wage class. In the same admirable Re- 
port Lord Taunton’s Commission spe- 
cially recommended that a sufficient part 
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of the educational endowments, of 
which so much had been since so unfor- 
tunately misapplied to the foundation 
and revival of superfluous first and second 
grade schools throughout the land, 
should be devoted to Exhibitions to enable 
children of exceptional ability and in- 
dustry in the elementary schools to pass 
into the middle-class schools; and, even 
sometimes successively, through them 
into the Universities. And it was to 
Exhibitions, and not to an unnecessarily 
highly paid, because unnecessarily highly 
qualified, body of elementary school- 
masters throughout the country, that he 
had long looked, as not only the cheapest 
but best way of providing a higher 
education for the exceptionally deserving 
children of the wage class, whom he was 
as desirous of enabling to rise in the 
world according to their merits as any 
supporter of the 4th Schedule could 
be. Having, ever since he came to 
man’s estate, worked hard for the pro- 
motion of education — and specially 
middle-class education—he earnestly 
supported the Motion proposed by his 
noble Friend. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
general subject was one of great interest; 
but he did not rise for the purpose of 
prolonging the discussion, after what 
had been said by his noble Friend 
behind him (the Duke of Argyll). But 
there appeared to be an impression, 
which he hoped was not correct, that 
the Members of the late Government 
would support the Motion of the noble 
Lord opposite against the present Code, 
which was only a slight variation on the 
Code under the late Government. It 
would be convenient if the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) stated the course which those 
on the front Bench opposite proposed to 
take on the occasion. He trusted, if 
they did not intend to support the Mo- 
tion, the noble Duke would come for- 
ward and say so. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, the conduct of the noble 
Earl was, in his opinion, rather remark- 
able. He was quite prepared, at the 


proper time, to state the views which he 
and his former Colleagues in the late 
Government held on this question; but 
he waited for his noble Friend the Lord 
President to state the reasons why the 
present Government had so materially 
altered the Code. 


When the noble Earl 
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said that this was a slight alteration, it 
proved, to his mind, that the noble Earl 
could not have read the Code. He was 
sure, if the noble Earl had read it, 
he would not speak of the alterations as 
“slight.” He should now state, in a 
few words, the reasons why they should 
support the Motion of the noble Lord 
behind him. The noble Earl had suc- 
ceeded in making him speak before the 
Lord President. He had not the slightest 
notion why the Code had been altered 
in the manner in which it had been 
altered. He might have looked for an 
explanation from the Lord Privy Seal 
(the Duke of Argyll); but in place of 
giving information why the present 
Code was different from the Code of the 
last Government, the noble Duke, after 
some general remarks, gave their Lord- 
ships a history of education in Scotland 
for the last 300 years. But that had 
nothing whatever to do with the subject 
on which the House was engaged. The 
point was, whether the Code now before 
Parliament was the Code which ought 
to be adopted for the elementary educa- 
tion in this country, and that was the point 
on which he wished to address their 
Lordships. With regard to the state- 
ment of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Aberdare), formerly Lord President of 
the Council, that the alterations in the 
Code had been introduced by himself 
(the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) 
and his Colleagues, he would beg to 
remind the noble Lord that in 1871 Mr. 
Forster, in the Code of that day, so far 
altered the Code by introducing history, 
grammar, geography, and, if he stated 
it correctly, that subject on which so 
much ridicule had been cast—animal 
physiology. [Lord ABERDARE dissented. | 
The question now before the House was 
whether the 4th Schedule was a proper 
subject for elementary education. It was 
perfectly true that after the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 was passed, the 
age of 18 years was fixed as the age be- 
yond which the children should not re- 
main as school. That age was fixed be- 
cause there was then a great amount of — 
ignorance prevalent; and it could not 
be expected that the children would 
master those subjects which it was de- 
sirable they should be taught at an 
early age when the system had only be- 
gun to operate. As time went on, the 
late Government found that there ex- 
isted a great desire among all classes 
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that the education given under the Re- 
vised Code should be extended to other 
subjects than those then allowed; and 
accordingly, in 1875, the subjects now 
included in the 4th Schedule, or most of 
them, were put into the Revised Code 
with, he believed, the general consent 
of all Parties in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The difficulty that one had to 
confront in this matter was to determine 
what was really elementary education ; 
what was the period at which elementary 
education ceased ; what was the age at 
which children ought not to continue to 
receive education under the elementary 
system of this country. If noble Lords 
turned to the Elementary Education Act 
itself, he thought they would see that 
it was not contemplated that that edu- 
cation should be given to any but abso- 
lute children; and, as time went on, 
and large numbers entered the schools 
and benefited by the education, it could 
hardly be maintained that it was in- 
tended by Parliament that young people 
of 18 should remain in elementary 
schools. Mr. Forster himself, speaking 
at Huddersfield in October, 1877, said 
they must teach the elements, and take 
care not to teach anything else until 
these were mastered; that they must 
consider the limited time during which 
the children were likely to continue at 
school; and he went on to describe the 
elementary stage as lasting up to 13 
years of age, and in some circumstances 
up to 14. It was only in consequence 
of their seeing that the system of giving 
that education in those elementary 
schools was being abused that the late 
Government thought the best way to 
meet the requirements of the case was 
by fixing the age of 14 years as the 
limit for elementary education. The 
necessity for something of that kind was 
brought under their consideration by 
what was going on under the school 
boards in places such as Bradford, Bar- 
row-in-Furness, Sheffield, and Manches- 
ter. They found, for example, that at 
Sheffield, in one of those elementary 
schools, they were proceeding and de- 
siring to teach the children Moli¢re and 
Livy. By their Code the late Govern- 
ment prevented the teaching of the 4th 
Schedule to any of the children unless 
they had reached the 5th and 6th Stan- 
dards. It was of little use their going 
on to the 4th Schedule when they were 
only in the 4th Standard. He could not 
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understand why his noble Friend oppo- 
site had made that alteration, and he 
should be glad to hear the explanation 
of the Lord President on the subject. 
He believed that neither Parliament nor 
the country had any intention whatever 
that the children should receive second- 
ary education by means of the ele- 
mentary schools. He should, therefore, 
vote on that occasion with his noble 
Friend behind him ; and he regretted to 
have had to speak before his noble 
Friend opposite, because he should have 
liked to have listened to the explana- 
tion which his noble Friend might have 
to offer to their Lordships. 

Eart SPENCER said, he should have 
been quite content to have left the answer 
to noble Lords who had spoken in favour 
of the Motion in the hands of those who 
had addressed the House in opposition 
to that proposal. His noble Friend be- 
hind him (Lord Aberdare), who had once 
been Vice President of the Council, had 
explained very clearly the mischief that 
would arise if the Mciion were carried. 
The debate had really turned on the 
question whether secondary education 
was taught in the primary schools which 
received the Parliamentary grant. Many 
noble Lords had said that secondary 
education was now taught in those 
schools. He entirely denied that propo- 
sition. The Code did-not say that no 
higher education whatever was tobe given 
in the primary schools. The Code—not a 
new one, but one which his noble Friend 
opposite had approved many years ago— 
described an elementary school as a 
school, or a department of a school, in 
which elementary education was the prin- 
cipal part of the education given. He 
quite admitted that if they found that a 
very large number of children over a cer- 
tain age were in the elementary schools, 
and that primary education was no 
longer being efficiently taught, but that 
a secondary education had been adopted 
in Board and other schools which received 
the Parliamentary grant, a change should 
at once be made. But he did not think 
that any such proposition could be main- 
tained for a moment. There were in 
the schools in England and Wales only 
40,000 children who were over 14 years 
of age, or but 1°3 per cent of all the 
children on the books. That showed 
that there was not a large proportion of 
children who were over the age which 


he thought, as a rule, should guide the 
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Department in defining what primary 
education was. He held in his hand a 
letter from one of the chief school boards 
in England, and one which had received 
the panegyrics and encomiums of a late 
Vice President of the Council (Lord 
George Hamilton). That letter said that 
of all the children in the primary schools 
at Sheffield only 15 were over 14 
years of age. There was another test 
as to whether the primary schools were 
being diverted from their proper pur- 
pose. They had analyzed the occupations 
of the fathers of all the children who 
were in the higher grade schools, and by 
far the great majority of thechildren were 
children of artizans. He admitted that in 
Birmingham there was a different state 
of things, because there was a secondary 
school in the town which gave education 
to poor children ; but, at the same time, 
the Birmingham School Board was one 
of the most influential in the country, 
and would not take into their schools 
children above a certain age. In that 
town there were 55 school departments, 
with an attendance of 21,947 children, 
and the total number of children over 14 
years of age was only 150. The number 
of children in the schools of England 
above 14 years of age was exceedingly 
small. It was said that by encouraging 
secondary instruction in elementary 
schools they were increasing the expenses 
of the State. He thought they must not 
grudge an increased expenditure for giv- 
ing sufficient and proper education to the 
children throughout the country. It had 
been said by the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Exeter) that the secondary 
education given in the schools was a 
systematic smattering of science; but 
he (Earl Spencer) on the other hand, con- 
tended that though many of the subjects 
comprised in the 4th Schedule had long 
names they were still very simple, and 
that some of them were of a character 
which would specially interest agricul- 
tural children.. He would be the first to 
oppose these subjects being taught in the 
elementary schools if he considered the 
result would be simply ‘‘cram”’; but if 
the regulations were carefully examined 
it would be found that every kind of con- 
dition and stipulation was put upon the 
grant to prevent the occurrence of such 
a result. A noble Duke (the Duke of 
Somerset) attacked geology. He would 
venture to correct his noble Friend by 
saying that geology was not one of the 
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subjects mentioned in the Schedule re- 
ferred to. He would remind the noble 
Duke of what Dr. Johnson said. He 
said ‘‘that if they gave a child in a 
village a gold laced waistcoat they 
made him very conceited; but if they 
gave all the children in the village gold 
laced waistcoats he would no longer be 
conceited.’”’ If they gave education, as 
far as possible, to all children there 
would not be the danger to which the 
noble Duke referred. A very large pro- 
portion indeed of the children passed in 
reading. He maintained that he had 
made no alteration of any practical im- 
portance in the Code of 1879. He 
added certain subjects for class teach- 
ing apart from Schedule IV. in order to 
give more latitude to the teachers, who 
should not be bound to teach subjects 
in which they had no interest whatever. 
Since the last debate took place on this 
subject Her Majesty’s Government had 
received 17 Memorials from important 
school boards against the limit of age to 
14 years, and from six school boards 
against any alteration as to specific sub- 
jects in Standard IV. These were ex- 
pressions of opinion from very important 
educational centres; and were they, he 
asked, to disregard them? The noble 
Duke (the Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don) had taken up a position which he 
found it difficult to understand. The 
noble Duke would vote for the omission 
of Schedule IV. from the Code. That 
Schedule had been first introduced into it 
when the noble Duke was Lord Presi- 
dent. Why did he now propose to strike 
out these subjects, which had been for five 
years or more part of the education of 
the country? He surely ought rather to 
have moved an Amendment to put in 
the Resolutions, which in the Code now 
in the title had been omitted. It had 
been stated in the debate that Scholar- 
ships had been provided for the children 
of poor parents; but they were in 
very few instances available for lower 
class children, however deserving they 
might be, and these would be de- 
prived of all chance of any high grade 
of education if the Government were to 
act on the advice given by the noble 
Duke. For his part, he protested against 
such a course being adopted. It would 
have an exceedingly bad effect on the 
country, and would place the labouring 
and manufacturing classes at a great 


disadvantage, not only as compared with 











the Scotch, who, as his noble Friend (the 
Duke of Argyll) had said, had long 
ago enjoyed higher education in their 

rimary schools, but also as compared 
with the working classes of other coun- 
tries. He, therefore, implored their 
Lordships not to take to take the step to 
which they had beeninvited. He would 
take care to inquire fully into the sub- 
ject, and might say that he did not at all 
disparage the opinions that had been 
expressed in the course of the debate; 
and if he should come to the conclnsion 
that it was desirable to propose some 
condition in order to prevent our drifting 
into secondary education in elementary 
schools, he certainly should not shrink 
from doing so. 


On Question ? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 98; Non-Contents 50: Ma- 
jority 48. 
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Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Thesaid Address to bepresented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY — EXTEN- 
SION OF HOURS OF ADMISSION. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Viscount HARDINGE moved for 
Copies of the Resolution passed by the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, with 
their explanatory remarks, on the ques- 
tion of keeping the Gallery open 
throughout the year, and the admission 
of the public on students’ days. The 
noble Viscount admitted that the ques- 
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tion was one of much difficulty and deli- 
cacy; but said he understood that the 
Trustees, though not desiring to change 
the existing system, were anxious to act 
up to the spirit of any deliberately ex- 
pressed opinion of Parliament in refer- 
ence to the question. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was not 
able to give the noble Viscount any 
positive assurance as to the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government might think 
it necessary to take; but he could, at any 
rate, promise that the question should 
have full and careful consideration. 


Motion agreed to. 


BURIALS BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(Nos. 73, 86.) REPORT. 


Tue Bisnorp or CARLISLE said: 
there was a strong feeling throughout 
the country that, after the passing of 
that Bill, the cost of maintaining the 
burial-grounds should be put upon some 
public rate. He did not propose any 
Amendment in this direction himself; 
he thought there were obvious objections, 
which the noble and learned Lord upon 
the Woolsack would be able to adduce ; 
but he had brought forward the ques- 
tion asit had been strongly pressed upon 
him by others. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was not aware that the passing of this 
Bill would increase the expense of main- 
taining the churchyards, or that it could, 
therefore, be necessary to change the 
present system of providing for the cost. 
He did not say that, ifit were necessary, 
Parliament might not be willing to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of churchyards 
still in use, as well as of those which had 
been closed by public authority, though 
the cases were substantially different. 
But, before he could come to the con- 
clusion that this was desirable, he must 
be satisfied that the conditions, on which 
alone Parliament could be expected to 
agree to it, would be generally accept- 
able to the clergy. If the cost of main- 
tenance was put upon a public rate, the 
management of the churchyards must be 
taken out of the hands of the parochial 
clergy, who took a very great interest in 
them, and put in charge of a public 
body elected by the ratepayers, a course 
which he should not himself wish to see 
adopted, unless it could be proved to be 
necessary, or, at least, very generally 
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desired by Church people, which he did 
not believe to be the case. 

Viscount CRANBROOK agreed with 
the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack in thinking that it would be 
unwise to take any step which could 
have the effect of taking the manage- 
ment of the churchyards out of the 
hands of the parochial clergy. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order. 


Clause 1 (After passing of Act, no- 
tice may be given that burial will take 
place in churchyard or graveyard with- 
out the rites of the Church of England. 
Graveyard to include cemetery). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Cmay- 
ceLtor, the following Amendments 
made :— 


In page 1, leave out after (‘‘ writ- 
ing ’’) in line 10 to (“ Act’’) in line 12 
inclusive ; after line 25 insert— 


“Such. notice shall be in writing, plainly 
signed with the name and stating the address 
of the person giving it, and shall be in the 
form or to the effect of Schedule (A.) annexed 
to this Act;” 


Page 2, line 2, at end of clause add— 

‘Save as herein provided, the word ‘ grave- 
yard’ in this Act shall mean any burial ground 
or cemetery vested in any burial board, or pro- 
vided under any Act relating to the burial of 
the dead, in which the parishioners or inhabi- 
tants of any parish or ecclesiastical district have 
rights of burial, and of which no part is left un- 
consecrated ; and in the case of any such burial 
ground or cemetery, if a chaplain is appointed 
to perform the burial service of the Church of 
England therein, such chaplain shall be deemed 
to be the incumbent or officiating minister, to 
whom notice is to be given under this Act; and 
such notice as aforesaid shall also be given to the 
clerk of the burial board, if any, in whom any 
such burial ground or cemetery may be vested.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Time of burial to be stated, 
subject to variation). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Cuan- 
cELLoR, Amendment made-in page 2, 
line 22, before (‘‘usual”’), by inserting 
(“ address or’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Burial may be without reli- 
gious service). 

Moved, in page 3, line 20, to leave out 
all the words after (‘‘ Christian ’’) to the 
end of the clause, and re-insert them 
with the exception of the words (‘‘ Pro- 
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vided always”) as a separate clause to 
follow Clause 6.—( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue ArcusisHorp or CANTERBURY 
said, he was still of opinion that the 
Amendment of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Mount Edgecumbe) was objectionable, 
inasmuch as the Act containing it would 
not put an end to the difficulty, but would 
keep the question open in every parish 
where there, was an unconsecrated burial 
ground, and cause an agitation for an 
unconsecrated burial ground where one 
did not now exist. Where there was no 
unconsecrated ground every effort would 
be made to get a little bit, in order to 
prevent Nonconformists being buried in 
the churchyards. 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM believed 
that the retention of the Amendment, 
instead of creating controversies as 
dreaded by the most rev. Primate, would 
promote good feeling and harmony be- 
tween different denominations of Chris- 
tians throughout the country. He there- 
fore supported the Amendment. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON also feared 
that the Amendment would perpetuate 
the grievance, because Dissenters having 
possessed and used the right of burial in 
the churchyards, would lose it when a 
cemetery was made, so that families 
would not be buried together. 

Tue Kart or MOUNT EDGCUMBE 
thought that the Amendment would 
work well, and he hoped that it would 
be agreed to, subject to an alteration, 
that the Act in this respect should not 
come into operation until July 1881. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
thought that some delay in bringing the 
Act into operation would be grateful to 
many members of the Church. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that he would consider the suggestion. 


Amendment agreed to ; words struck out 
accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


New clause (Act to apply only to 
parish, &c., where no unconsecrated 
burial ground for parishioners) agreed to, 
and inserted in the Bill. 


Clause 7 (Burials to be conducted in 
a decent and orderly manner, and with- 
out obstruction). 


Moved, after clause, to insert the fol- 
lowing clause ;—- 


{LORDS} 
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(Powers for prevention of disorder.) 

“ All powers and authorities now existing by 
law for the preservation of order, and for the 
prevention and punishment of disorderly beha- 
viour in any churchyard or graveyard may be 
exercised, in any case of burial under this Act, 
in the same manner and by the same persons as 
if the same had been a burial according to the 
rites of the Church of England.”—(The Lord 
Chancellor.) 

Amendment agreed to; clause inserted 


accordingly. 


Clause 8 (Act not to give right of 
burial where no previous right existed). 


Moved, That the following words be 
added to the clause :— 

‘‘Or without performance of any express con- 
dition on which, by the terms of any trust deed, 
any right of interment in any burial ground 
vested in trustees under such trust deed may 
have been granted.’’—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Amendment agreed to; words added 
accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Relief of clergy of Church 
of England from penalties in certain 
cases). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Cxan- 
CELLOR, the following Amendments 
made: —In page 5, line 17, after 
(‘‘ dead ’’) insert (‘‘ the first six of which 
were’’); line 21, leave out (‘‘such of 
the same”’), and after (‘‘ recommenda- 
tions ”’) leave out (‘‘ as are”’) and insert 
(‘‘to the same effect with those”); line 
27, leave out (‘‘no’’) and insert (“it 
shall be lawful for any’’); line 28, leave 
out from (‘ shall ”’) to (‘ also’”’) in line 
85 inclusive, and insert— 

(“In any of the cases and matters provided 
for by the several forms of altered and addi- 
tional rubrics contained in the said Schedule 
(C.), to act in conformity therewith without 
being subject to any ecclesiastical or other cen- 
sure or penalty: Provided always.’’) 


Tne Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
moving, as an Amendment, to leave out 
the clause, and insert the following 
clause :— 


‘* No minister in holy orders in the Church of 
England shall be subject to any censure or 
penalty for declining to officiate in any case 
with the service prescribed by law for the 
burial of the dead according to the rites of the 
said church in any churchyard, burial ground, 
or cemetery. It shall not be unlawful for the 
minister, at the request or with the consent of 
the kindred or friends of the deceased to use 
only the following service at the burial—prayers 
taken from the Book of Common Prayer and 
portions of Holy Scripture approved by the 
Ordinary,” 
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said, the schedule to which the clause 
referred was objectionable, in that ‘it 
altered the rubrics in a partial manner. 
An alteration of the rubrics was an ex- 
treme course, not to be adopted without 
great care, and should make the rubric as 
perfect as possible. If this Amendment 
were accepted, he should move the omis- 
sion of the schedule also. The grievances 
of the laity had to be considered, but he 
thought those of the clergy ought to be 
regarded. The Bill would authorize 
three or four different burial services. 
There was, first, the ordinary burial 
service ; second, a shorter service, which 
was to be used in cases where the clergy- 
man might object to use the present 
service, when, perhaps, the deceased had 
been a drunkard, or otherwise disrepu- 
table; thirdly, there was the service 
over excommunicated or unbaptized per- 
sons, or those who had laid violent 
hands on themselves. He objected to 
placing the unbaptized in the same 
category with the excommunicated or 
suicides; and as to the second kind of 
service, he thought difficulties would 
arise which his proposal would relieve 
the clergy of and transfer to the friends 
of the deceased. Both clause and sche- 
dule were designed to relieve the clergy- 
man from the necessity of reading the 
service where he had conscientious ob- 
jections to it, and he proposed to give 
him relief in a different way. His 
next objection to the schedule was 
that there was very little chance of 
its passing the House of Commons. 
The Bill would be sent back to their 
Lordships with all those clauses gone 
which relieved the consciences of the 
clergy, and simply that portion of 
the Bill retained which allowed other 
services than those of the Church of 
England to be performed in the church- 
yard. It would then, no doubt, be in 
their Lordships’ discretion to deal with 
the Bill as they thought fit; but sup- 
pose they threw out the Bill, they 
would have this discussion renewed 
next year, and that he (the Earl of 
Camperdown) would be very sorry to 
see. If they were to give relief to the 
clergy, let them do it in a way that 
would be effectual, and in the way that 
the clergy wished. The clause he pro- 
posed would enable them to decline, if 
they chose, to perform the service 
over a deceased person. For the first 
time, ministers of other denominations, 
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equally with the clergymen of the 
Church of England, vere to be al- 
lowed to enter the churchyard and per- 
form services. The responsibility for 
the conduct of the funerals was trans- 
ferred from the clergyman to the friends 
of the deceased. Under these circum- 
stances, he could not see any good 
reason why they should say to the 
clergyman of the Church of England 
alone that he must read the service 
whenever he was called upon. Any 
other clergyman could decline, and why 
should not the clergyman of the Church 
of England? In the second part of the 
clause he provided for the case of the 
unbaptized, where the clergyman might 
feel unwilling to read the whole ser- 
vice, but was perfectly ready to use a 
shorter form of service. He could not 
conceive that in the Commons there 
would be any difficulty in accepting the 
clause he proposed. He wished to deal 
with theclergy asreasonable and sensible 
men, and he could not help feeling that 
many of their difficulties had arisen 
from the rubrics. If Parliament en- 
abled the clergy to exercise their discre- 
tion, he did not think the liberty would 
be abused. . The noble Earl concluded 
by moving the Amendment. 


Moved, to leave out Clause 12, and 
insert the following Clause :— 


‘* No minister in holy orders of the Church 
of England shall be subject to any censure or 
penalty for declining to officiate in any case 
with the service prescribed by law for the 
burial of the dead according to the rites of the 
said church in any churchyard, burial ground, 
or cemetery. 

“Tt shall not be unlawful for any minister, 
at the request or with the consent of the 
kindred or friends of the deceased, to use only 
the following service at the burial: Prayers 
taken from the Book of Common Prayer and 
portions of Holy Scripture approved by the 
Ordinary.”’—( The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Camper- 
down) had made a very bold proposal. 
It amounted to nothing less than this— 
that every clergyman might refuse to per- 
form the burial office whenever he pleased ; 
that the laity no longer should have 
the right to the services of the clergy in 
the burial office. If Convocation did 
not see its way to propose anything of 
the kind, it could scarcely be thought 
deta that Parliament would be in- 

uced to pass it. The noble Earl seemed 
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to fear that the other House would not 
agree to the clause as it stood. He 
hoped there was no sufficient reason for 
that fear. But, if there was, the more 
violent eourse proposed by the noble 
Earl would have still less likelihood to 
being agreed to. If they were to allow 
the parish clergyman to have a right 
to refuse to perform the service, there 
should, at least, be given a right to any 
other clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, who was ready to do so, to perform 
that service in the absence of the clergy- 
man who originally refused. That, the 
noble Earl’s Amendment did not give; 
but, on the contrary, it gave to the parish 
clergyman an unbounded discretion to do 
as he liked as to performing or not per- 
forming the service, and did not provide 
for any substitute, if he refused. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
gave his noble Friend (the Earl of Cam- 
perdown) credit for desiring to confer a 
boon upon the clergy ; but he was afraid 
it was one which the clergy would have 
serious difficulty in accepting. The 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack so fully expressed his (the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s) views, that he 
need not further refer to the clause. 


On Question? Resolved in the Nega- 
tive. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lorp CHan- 
cELLOR, the following clause was in- 
serted, after Clause 12 :— 


(Saving as to Ministers of Church of England.) 

‘* Save as in this Act expressly provided as to 
ministers of the Church of England, nothing 
herein contained shall authorise or enable any 
minister who shall not have become a declared 
member of any other Church or denomination, 
or have executed a deed of relinquishment 
under the “Clerical Disabilities Act, 1870,’’ to 
do any act which he would not by law have 
been authorised or enabled to do if this Act had 
not passed, or to exempt him from any censure 
or penalty in respect thereof.’’ 


On the Motion of The Lorp Cuay- 
cettor, the following Amendment 
made :—In Schedule C, leave out para- 
graph 7. 

Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next, 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 89.) 


House adjourned at half past 
Eight o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


The Lord Chancellor 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 18th June, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — Sexrecr Commirrer — Law of 
Newspaper Libel, e-appointed and nominated. 

Ways and Merans—considered in Committee— 
£4,925,320, Consolidated Fund. 

Pusuic Brtts—Ordered—First Reading—Public 
Health (Scotland) Provisional Order (Blan- 
tyre) * [233]; Public Health (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order (Lanark) * [234]; Inclosure 
Provisional Order (Steventon Common) * 

235]; Inclosure Provisional Order (Llan- 
egley Rhos Common) * [236]; Inclosure and 
Regulation Provisional Order (Lizard Com- 
mon)* [237]; Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Hendy Bank Common) * [238]; Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance (Ireland) [232]. 

First Reading—Settled Land * [230]; Convey- 
ancing and Law of Property * [231]. 

Second Reading—Savings Banks [188], debate 
adjourned ; Union Assessment Committee 
(Single Parishes) * [212]. 

Committee — Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act 
(1880) Amendment [205!—nr.p. 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2)* 

187]; Gas and Water Orders Contirmation * 
176]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Abingdon, &c.)* [129]; Metropolitan Com- 
mons Supplemental * [112], and passed. 


REPORTING. 


Message from The Lords [ 15th June], 
requesting this House to give leave to 
Peter Stewart Macliver, esquire, to 
attend as a Witness before the Select 
Committee appointed by the House of 
Lords on Reporting, considered :—Leave 
given. 


QUESTIONS. 


——0e-— 
FISHERY PIERS (IRELAND). 


Mr. LEA asked the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If it is a fact that 
the sanction of the Treasury was given 
some time ago for grants towards three 
piers in county Donegal: — at Bally- 
saggart, Poalhurrin, and Bunnatroohan ; 
that the one-fourth required was paid to 
the Board of Works, and all prelimi- 
naries required by the Act complied 
with ; and, if so, what reason exists for 
delay in commencing works in those 
localities where employment is so much 
required ? 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, the preliminaries in respect of the 
piers mentioned were completed on the 
14th of April, the Treasury having 
previously given their sanction for grants 
in aid, and the local contribution having 
been paid in. Difficulties have, how- 
ever, been met with in obtaining con- 
tracts for the works; but contracts 
were entered into for Bunnatroohan on 
the 28th of May, for Ballysaggart on the 
lst of June, and for Poalhurrin on the 
11th of June. The contractors are now 
collecting materials for the works, and 
the Board of Works will urge upon them 
the desirability of proceeding with them 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Departmental 
Committee appointed to report on the 
most desirable places on the Irish Coast 
for the construction of Fishery Piers 
and Harbours had yet made a report; 
and, if not, when they may be ex- 
pected to do so; and, whether the 
Board of Works will be in a posi- 
tion to secure the Canadian Grants by 
having the works which shall be de- 
cided on proceeded with before the 1st 
of August ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the Committee had not yet made their 
Report, as they had very many applica- 
tions to take into their consideration. 
They were, however, quite aware of the 
necessity which existed for expedition, 
and he had no doubt that they would 
arrive at a conclusion as soon as possi- 
ble. In answer to the second Question, 
he had to state that it would depend 
entirely on whether the Relief of Dis- 
tress Bill would be passed in suffi- 
cient time to enable the preparatory 
notices to be given whether the works 
would be proceeded with before the date 
named. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, as 
the present was the second time he had 
asked the right hon. Gentleman a 
Question about the Committee, he sus- 
pected it was doing absolutely nothing. 
He would now ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the Committee was ac- 
tually sitting, and had taken any steps 
to carry out the object for which it was 
appointed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
unofficially every Member of the Com- 
mittee was working in the matter, al- 
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though he was not sure in the case of 
the Representative of the Admiralty. 
Whether the Committee had held an 
official meeting or not he did not know ; 
but there was not, at all events, the 
slightest danger that any of the Cana- 
dian grants would be lost owing to any 
remissness in the action of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. 0’CONNOR POWER gave Notice 
that on the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee on the Irish Relief Bill he would 
call attention to the inefficiency of the 
Irish Fishery Piers Departmental Com- 
mittee, and to the necessity of improv- 
ing the machinery for administering the 
provisions of that Bill, part of which had 
reference to this Irish Fishery Com- 
mittee. 


The Papers. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—RELIEF WORKS 
IN GALWAY. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the Housea Copy of the ordnance 
map showing the relief works autho- 
rised by the Government in the county 
of Galway up to the 16th June, to- 
gether with a Return of the number and 
estimated cost of the works presented 
for at the Special Sessions in each of the 
baroniesof Ballynahinch,Moycullen, and 
Ross; and a Return of the number of 
these works passed by the Board of 
Works, but subsequently rejected by 
the Local Government Board, together 
with their estimated cost, and showing 
also the works allowed by the Govern- 
ment and actually in progress, with the 
number of men employed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I would 
ask the hon. Gentleman to put the 
Question on Monday, as I only saw the 
Notice this morning, and have not had 
time to communicate with my noble 
Friend on the subject. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ATALANTA ”—THE 
PAPERS. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will lay upon 
the Table of the House the instructions 
issued to the Court of inquiry on the 
loss of H.M.S. ‘‘ Atalanta?” 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, there 
will be no difficulty in producing the in- 
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structions referred to; and if the hon. 
Member will move for them, they shall 
be laid on the Table of the House. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND). 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to a circular issued by the autho- 
rity of the Lord Lieutenant bearing date 
9th June inst and addressed, in the form 
of instructions, to the justices and asso- 
ciated cesspayers at extraordinary baro- 
nial presentment sessions, and which 
directs that, where no tender for the 
execution of certain works shall have 
been accepted, the secretary of the grand 
jury shall give the work in charge to the 
county surveyor, who is required forth- 
with to execute the same; whether such 
direction does not directly conflict with 
the discretion of the legally constituted 
tribunal; and, whether he will take 
steps to procure the recall of the cir- 
cular? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
seen the circular, and, in fact, I may 
say I am responsible for it. The direc- 
tions contained in it will not conflict 
with the discretion of any legally consti- 
tuted tribunal, and I have no intention 
to take any steps to procure its recall. 
It was issued by the Lord Lieutenant 
under the Relief of Distress Act of 1880, 
to avoid the evil of any delay in proceed- 
ing with the relief works already autho- 
rized at baronial sessions. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL— 
GOVERNMENT DOCKYARDS. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, If persons that are em- 
ployed in the dockyard and other public 
works of the Government fall within the 
ager of the Employers’ Liability 

ill; and, if they do not, if he would 
explain why are they excluded from 
the protection intended for other work- 
men ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, the work- 
men referred to did not come within the 
provisions of the Bill. It was not in- 
tended that they should be included in 
its provisions, for it was a well-known 
legal principle that the Crown could not 
be proceeded against by a subject in 
respect of any alleged wrong; so that if 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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workmen in the Government Dockyards 
were brought within the scope of the 
Bill, they would be placed in a better 
position than the rest of the public. 


THE IRISH LAND ACT, 1870. 


Mr. FINIGAN begged to give Notice 
that he should ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If he would lay upon the Table 
of the House a Copy of the Letter which 
he referred to on Thursday, in his reply 
to a Question, addressed to the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, the President of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
intimating the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to appoint a Special Royal 
Commission to inquire into the Irish 
Land Act of 1870, and which statement 
was laid before the Royal Commission 
at the meeting on Wednesday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he might 
save his hon. Friend some trouble by 
stating that if he liked to move for it, 
there would be no objection to its pro- 
duction. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that, perhaps, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would not 
object to state whether the Roy:il Com- 
mission would be instructed to report 
with a view to legislation next year? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that he 
had not heard of the Question until that 
morning, so he must ask if it appeared 
in the Notice Paper yesterday ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I gave the Notice 
yesterday. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I must ask 
for it to be placed upon the Paper in the 
usual course. 


HARES AND RABBITS BILL. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, When he proposes to 
take the adjourned discussion on the 
Hares and Rabbits Bill; and, whether 
he will place it as a first Order for some 
day previous to the commencement of 
Quarter Sessions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the state of Public Business did not 
allow him at present to fix a day for pro- 
ceeding with the adjourned discussion on 
this Bill. When the Government were 
able to fix a day, they would endeavour 
to fix it in such a way as to meet the 
convenience of all hon. Members who 
were particularly interested in the mea- 
sure, 
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Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to enforce the fulfilment of 
those provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
which ensure justice to Turkey and to 
the Mussulman population equally with 
those provisions which deprive the Otto- 
man Empire of portions of its territory; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
enforce the establishment of Batoum as 
a free port and the demolition of the 
new Russian fortifications, the removal 
of the Russo-Bulgarian flotilla from the 
Danube, the dismissal of Russian offi- 
cers and soldiers from the Bulgarian 
forces, the demolition of the fortresses 
in Bulgaria, especially of Schunla, Varna, 
Rustchuk, and Silestria, the garrisonry 
of the Balkans by Ottoman troops; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
take effectual measures to restore the 
remnant of the Mussulman population 
of Bulgaria and of Eastern Roumelia 
to their homes and property, and to secure 
adequate protection for their persons 
and property ? 

Mr.GLADSTONE: Sir, Ihopethe hon. 
Gentleman, as he has only very recently 
entered this House, will excuse me if I 
suggest to him a change in the method 
of framing his Questions. It is very in- 
convenient to the House that a Minister 
who has to answer a Question should, 
instead of giving a direct and simple 
answer, be compelled to enter into ex- 
planations for the purpose of obviating 
inferences which otherwise must neces- 
sarily be drawn. In answer to the first 
part of the hon. Gentleman’s Question, I 
have to say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have never made any declaration 
whatever about enforcing any of the 
provisions of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I am 
quite willing to substitute the words 
‘press for,” in the place of ‘‘ enforce.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is undoubtedly 
our intention to proceed with perfect im- 
partiality as between Turkey and Russia, 
as between the Mussulman and Christian 
populations in regard to the provisions 
of the Treaty of Berlin. In the second 
paragraph of his Question, the hon. 
Member enumerates various particulars 
with regard to which I am not cognizant 
of the facts. There has been up to the 
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present time nothing like a violation of 
the Treaty of Berlin. No intelligence 
has reached me to the effect that Batoum 
is not established as a free port. I know 
nothing on the subject. It is our inten- 
tion, with regard to the whole of these 
subjects, to adhere, as far as we are able, 
both in the letter and in the spirit, to 
the Treaty of Berlin. There is one 
point, I believe, provided for by the 
Treaty of Berlin with regard to the de- 
molition of fortresses. That is a matter 
of some expense and difficulty, and there 
may be some pleas for time, which itself, 
in some respects, does the work of demo- 
lition. At the same time, I agree that 
the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
ought to be faithfully and fully carried 
out in that respect. As regards the last 
paragraph of the Question, I have to 
say that it is the business of the Turkish 
Government to send back to Eastern 
Roumelia and to Bulgaria the refugees 
whom, most unhappily, during the war 
the Turkish Government used the strong- 
est measures to remove from the country. 
If Her Majesty’s Government learn that 
the return of these refugees is unduly 
obstructed or resisted by the Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria or Eastern Roumelia 
when they are duly sent back with proper 
provisions for their establishment, un- 
doubtedly it will be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to use their best exertions to 
procure their return and their equitable 
treatment. 

Mr. J. COWEN : Sir, the announce- 
ment just made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that the Government would in- 
sist upon the Treaty of Berlin being 
carried out irrespective of nationalities 
and creeds, must have been received by 
the House with satisfaction. Now, I 
wish to ask this Question. Her Majesty’s 
Government, with the other Powers of 
Europe at the Conference now sitting, 
are seeking to extend the territory of 
Greece and. to confirm the boundaries 
of Montenegro. In doing so, they must 
necessarily encroach upon the nationality 
of Albania; and I should like to learn 
from the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the Government are prepared, in seeking 
to extend the territories of the Greeks 
and Montenegrins, to pay due regard to 
as distinct and as noble a State as now 
exists in Europe, and which has nothing 
in common in blood, language, or man- 
ners with its neighbours? [‘‘ Order! ’’] 
I was only stating enough to explain my 
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Question. I simply wish to ask, Whe- 
ther, in seeking to extend Montenegrin 
territory in the north and Greek terri- 
tory in the south, regard will be had to 
the nationality in the centre? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think the 
Question and criticism of the hon. Mem- 
ber really amounts to this—whether, in 
my answer to the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), I meant what I 
said, or did not. Of course, if I meant 
what I said, we are bound to have the 
same fair regard to all the facts of the 
case, and to the element of nationa- 
lity and to the peculiar circumstances of 
Albania, as we should do in reference to 
any other portion of territory. 


GLOUCESTER ELECTION. 


Mr. MONK: AsI do not see the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) in his place, I beg 
to give Notice of a Question which I 
intended to ask him to-day. The noble 
Lord did not adopt the usual practice of 
giving Notice to an hon. Member that 
he would on a future day bring forward 
what he was pleased to call ‘‘ the grave 
imputation of the learned Judge” on the 
conduct of that Member. Therefore, I 
give Notice that on Monday I will ask 
the noble Lord why he defers for a whole 
week the Motion of which he has given 
Notice, and which now stands on the 
Order Book, instead of bringing it for- 
ward at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity ? 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— ado 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
(1880) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. W. E, Forster, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
[pitt 205.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Ur. W. E. Forster.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, he hoped the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would aban- 
don his intention of proceeding with 
that stage of the Bill at present, be- 
cause he thought the Irish Members 
should have an opportunity of consider- 
ing the situation and line of action they 
proposed with regard to the Bill. It 
was important they should know the 


Mr. J. Cowen 
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intention of Government in the matter, 
both as regarded the interests of Ire- 
land and the saving of the time of the 
House. If they were compelled to go 
into a premature discussion upon the 
Committee stage of that Bill at that mo- 
ment, they might be obliged to give the 
debate an extent and a tendency which 
they might find themselves in a position 
to avoid hereafter. The course of the 
Government, in any case, was unusual. 
The second reading of the Bill was taken 
last night after full and fair time had 
been allowed for its consideration, and 
then the Committee stage was put down 
for to-day, without affording any time 
to Members to place Amendments upon 
the Notice Paper. He saw, however, 
that some Members, endowed with 
greater activity than the generality of 
Irish Members, did succeed, in the five 
minutes that had elapsed between the 
second reading and the rising of the 
House, in placing some Amendments 
upon the Notice Paper ; but a very large 
number of Amendments which had been 
prepared by the Irish Members it was 
utterly impossible to place on the Paper. 
It had always been the custom of the 
House to take the Motion for going 
into Committee on a Bill at a time when 
it was possible that Amendments might 
appear on the Notice Paper ; but by the 
present action of the Government they 
were entirely debarred from the ad- 
vantages which the Rules of the House 
usually afforded to Members. He 
thought it would be a course that would 
be convenient to the House to postpone 
the Committee on the Bill, and he asked 
that that should be done in the interests 
of Ireland. It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House that on the second 
reading of the Land Act Bill intro- 
duced by his hon Friend the Member 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), the 
Government received it in a friendly 
spirit, and there was nothing that took 
place at that time that could have led 
the House to suppose that the Govern- 
ment intended subsequently to oppose 
it; but, after a week or so, in obedi- 
ence to a pressure of a section behind 
the Government, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland announced, without waiting to 
hear the reasons that might be urged in 
debate, that the Government could not 
accede to the second reading of the 
Bill, and stated that it was intended to 
amend the present measure for the re- 
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lief of the Irish distress by the introduc- 
tion of a supplementary clause giving 
power to County Court Judges to award 
compensation for eviction. The Notice 
of the introduction of the clause in- 
volved a very important change in the 
policy of the Government as regarded 
the relief of the distress in Ireland. 
It was true that the distress in Ireland 
could not be satisfactorily relieved with- 
out some amendment of the law between 
landlord and tenant; but they found in 
the vacillation that had marked the Go- 
vernment in the conduct of this matter 
a want of firmness, a want of belief that 
they had any force behind them on which 
they could rely, because, in obedience to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin), the Government 
could change their policy, and abandon 
their intention of introducing the clause 
that had been announced. He found 
now that the subject intended to have 
been introduced in the Bill by the Go- 
vernment was to be brought forward in 
a fresh Bill, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had given Notice. All they knew 
was that he had given Notice of it, 
though no further guarantee in respect 
of it. They had no surety that in a 
few days the right hon. Gentleman 
would not come and announce that owing 
to the pressure of Public Busines he felt 
unable to proceed with the Bill. Ifthey 
allowed the present Bill to go through 
without some assurance that the other 
Bill would not be abandoned, they might 
be left entirely in the lurch. Under all 
these circumstances, in view of all these 
changes of front on the part of the Go- 
vernment, three in number during the 
last three or four days, he thought the 
Irish Members should be afforded an 
opportunity of meeting together and 
considering what policy they would 
adopt on the Committee stage of the 
Trish Relief Bill; whether they would 
permit it to go through on the vague 
assurance they had received from the 
Government of the introduction of 
another measure of the terms of which 
they knew nothing, or whether they 
would, adopt some special course. He 
had seen enough already to be able to 
indicate that it would be a saving of the 
time of the House to afford the Irish 
Members the opportunity they asked 
for. Even without the very exceptional 
circumstances he had mentioned, they 
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were entitled by the ordinary practice 
of the House to more than 12 hours’ 
Notice of the Committee stage of that 
important measure. The constituencies 
represented felt very deeply upon the 
matter, and would not be satisfied un- 
less the course he proposed were adopted. 
He could understand the difficulties 
under which the Government laboured 
in dealing with any Irish question ; he 
could understand that they had a ma- 
jority that was not well acquainted with 
the condition of affairs in Ireland—not 
so well acquainted as even the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland himself—and that 
those difficulties only made it more 
difficult for the Chief Secretary to carry 
out his views as to what was right and 
proper for the government of Ireland. 
At the same time, the Irish Members 
had their difficulties; and they felt that 
they must stand firm in respect to this 
question, that they should lose no op- 
portunity of pressing their views upon 
the House for endeavouring to revise 
the practice that formerly existed with 
respect to Irish affairs, and of trying to 
strengthen the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
jand in his good intentions with regard 
to the good government of the country 
he had adopted. He trusted, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman would consent 
to postpone the present stage of that 
important measure until they had a 
further opportunity of considering what 
course they should adopt. There was 
no particular hurry about the matter, 
because the money Parliament was 
asked to grant was not going to buy 
bread for a single person wanting it in 
Ireland, and, as regarded the fishery 
piers, any period of the season would de 
as well for the passing of the measure. 
Therefore, he would ask the Chief Se- 
cretary to postpone the Committee stage 
of the Bill until they had an opportunity 
ofseeing the other Relief of Distress in 
Ireland Bill which it was proposed to 
introduce, and of ascertaining whether 
the Government really intended to press 
it forward. He moved, therefore, the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.’’ 
—(Hr. Parnell.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the re- 
marks of the hon. Member were doubt- 
less inspired by admirable motives, which, 
however, had to be stated somewhat 
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plainly in order to be discoverable in the 
general object of his speech. He was 
glad to hear that thehon. Member wished 
to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment, but should not have inferred from 
the previous part of his speech that he 
had any such intention. He should, 
therefore, take no notice of the conten- 
tious portions of the hon. Member’s 
speech, whether as regarded his com- 
ments on the action of the Government 
or on the prejudices which he ascribed 
to the majority sitting on that side of 
the House. The hon. Member had re- 
ferred to one subject on which it was ne- 
cessary that he should say a word or two. 
The hon. Member had stated that there 
was no fixity of purpose with regard to the 
supplemental clauses of the Bill, and that 
he did not know whether or not they were 
to be abandoned. The hon. Gentleman 
would be best satisfied with the reality of 
the intentions of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland when he observed that the right 
hon. Gentleman had given Notice at the 
earliest time in his power—namely, to- 
night—for the introduction of the Bill. 
If he allowed the Bill to be read a first 
time to-night, it would, in the usual 
course, bein thehandsof hon.Membersto- 
morrow morning. As they were pledged 
to assign next Tuesday morning for 
the consideration of the subject, the Chief 
Secretary would put the Bill down for 
that day. The hon. Member, therefore, 
would have the earliest opportunity of 
testing the views and intentions of the 
Government in the matter. With regard 
to the particular Bill before the House, 
the view of his right hon. Friend and the 
Government was that its main object was 
to fulfil the engagements and to redeem 
the pledges of the late Government, and 
they inferred from that fact that the main 
discussion upon it would be taken in 
Committee. His right hon. Friend had 
added two clauses on points he regarded 
as subsidiary ; but, in proposing to take 
the Committee immediately after the 
second reading, his right hon. Friend 
was really proceeding on the principle 
he had stated. He was quite aware, 
however, that it would not be just and 
fair to the Irish Members to force on 
them a discussion of the clauses. He 
thought the hon. Gentleman himself last 
night expressed an opinion that it would 
be perfectly allowable to take the Com- 
mittee to-day. [Mr. Parner dissented. ] 
The hon. Member would see that on 


Mr. Gladstone 
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account of all these Irish questions they 
had really consigned to virtual suspen- 
sion the rest of the Business of the 
House. Last night they devoted to a 
debate on the second reading ; they had 
appropriated to-day to the Committee ; 
and on Tuesday morning they were 
pledged to take into consideration and 
ask the decision of the House upon the 
matter proposed by his right hon. Friend 
with regard to ejectments. If he under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman to speak on 
behalf of himself and hon. Members 
near him, the Government would be 
content if Mr. Speaker were allowed to 
leave the Chair; but he was not pre- 
pared at present to name a day for taking 
the clauses. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that, after the 
very satisfactory and kind statement of 
the Prime Minister, he would ask leave 
to withdraw his Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
the difficulties in the progress of this 
measure ought to be very instructive to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and teach 
them that when they proposed to deal 
with the question of the Land in Ireland 
their proposals ought to be of a definite 
character. The Government had adopted, 
in the construction of the Bill, the 
policy of their Predecessors, which ap- 
peared to be a policy of give and take, 
only that the giving was to the class 
that were in the least in need of it— 
namely, the landlord class. He merely 
made that remark because he thought 
the occasion called for it. In order to 
fulfil the promise which he made a while 
ago, and to justify the Notice which he 
gave when the right hon. Gentleman 
replied to him as to Irish piers and har- 
bours, he wished to point out the great 
defect observable in reference to those 
relief measures in Ireland. There was 
not a single official board in Ireland that 
had learned the alphabet of its business 
—not one of them. They were simply 
nominations of individuals who, in the 
main, had no practical knowledge what- 
ever of the subjects with which they had 
been charged. Ifthe Relief Bill was to 
bring any advantage of an independent 
or substantial character to the people of 
Ireland, it would be the business of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to see that the provisions of the 

















Bill were properly carried out by the 
Board of Works andthe other authorities, 
without whose action the provisions of 
the Bill were useless. A clause in the 
Bill proposed to set apart the sum of 
£30,000 as a contribution in aid of the 
construction of piers and harbours in 
Ireland. There was a relief measure, 
something that was to revive the fishing 
industry, and what did it amount to? 
A paltry £30,000, as he was informed, 
was the sum of money already due to 
the Irish fisheries in consequence of 
the non-payment of an annual sum of 
£5,000. Under these circumstances, 
and in view of the fact that after putting 
two Questions to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
allowing a week’s interval between each 
Question, and finding that he could dis- 
cover no official evidence of that De- 
partmental Committee having done any 
work, he was entitled to say it was an 
insult to the intelligence of the people 
to see the delay in putting those provi- 
sions before the House. He would not 
resume his seat without saying that he 
joined in the complaint that had been 
made by several Irish Members that 
the late Government and the present 
Government had drawn on the Irish 
Church Surplus Fund as the means of 
meeting the prevailing distress in Ire- 
land. When the Vote of £750,000 
was passed on the Relief Bill of last 
year, everyone in Europe and America 
thought it represented a generous con- 
tribution from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that it was the wealthy people 
of England and Scotland, and the 
Exchequer of the Empire, that handed 
out that large sum; and he remem- 
bered reading some foreign news- 
papers which applauded the English 
Government for their magnificent gene- 
rosity. But what were the facts? The 
fact was, that the magnanimous Govern- 
ment had put their hands into the 
pockets of the Irish Fund; and then 
posed before Europe and America as 
models of Christian benevolence. He 
mentioned that, to show that if he had 
been disposed to embarrass the Govern- 
ment in the slightest degree he, as well 
as other Members, had sufficient cause 
for complaint. Like his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Cork, he was 
disposed to place a great deal of reliance 
on the statesmanship of the Irish Chief 
Secretary. What was he to think of the 
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machinery behind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ? What was he to think of the 
officials in Dublin? When the right 
hon. Gentleman came down and gave 
evasive answers—[ ‘‘ Oh!’ ]—he did not 
mean that the right hon. Gentleman 
could give any other, seeing the posi- 
tion in which the officials in Dublin had 
placed him—his conclusion must be that 
this Departmental Committee was abso- 
lutely doing nothing, and that the 
Canadian grants never could be realized 
unless pressure was employed by the 
Government. If the action of the De- 
partmental Committee was to be imitated 
by other officials in Ireland charged with 
carrying out other provisions, he said 
they had better put the Bill out of the 
House of Commons at once. However, 
he was disposed to assent to the Motion 
that they formally went into Committee 
on the Bill, on the understanding that 
they were not to consider the clauses 
now. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART: Sir, no 
one acquainted with the present con- 
dition of Ireland doubts that a large 
addition to the grant for relief of dis- 
tress is necessary ; but the question is, 
out of what fund that grant shall come, 
and through what agencies it can be 
most efficiently distributed? There is a 
universal consent among all classes of 
Irishmen that it ought not to come out 
of the Church Surplus, because that is a 
fund raised from the entire land of Ire- 
land—the property, therefore, of the 
entire country, and it ought, therefore, 
to be applied only to such purposes as 
the whole country can participate equally 
in. But it will not be so applied, if 
it is applied to the relief of distress, 
because that is partial—limited mainly 
to the West of Ireland and certain 
scheduled districts. Of course, if there 
were no alternative, we should prefer 
even the sacrifice of this National Fund 
rather than that our fellow-countrymen 
should be left in a state of destitution. 
But there are other alternatives. The 
hon. Member for Salford, in his maiden 
speech the other day, came forth like 
an infant Hercules of debate, strangling 
those serpents—the landlords—with both 
hands while yet in his Parliamentary 
cradle. And he was loudly cheered by 
hon. Members opposite; but they would 
not have te quite so loudly if they 
had known a little more of his views, 
for he is one of those bigoted political 
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economists, who would oppose most 
vehemently any grant to Ireland from 
Imperial resources. He showed the 
cloven hoof in the course of his speech ; 
for what was the first accusation he 
brought against the late Government? 
Why, that they had not met the distress 
through the ordinary operation of the 
Poor Laws. Had he been better ac- 
quainted with the present state of things 
in Ireland, he would have known: that 
the burden could not have been thrown 
upon the ratepayers, because they them- 
selves are so impoverished that even 
existing arrears of poor-rates cannot be 
got in without resorting to the odious 
expedient of distraining what little pro- 
perty is yet left to them, and reducing 
the ratepayers themselves to pauperism. 
The poor-rates, then, are not an avail- 
able resource. But there is another fund 
to which Ireland contributes her full 
share, and on which she, therefore, has 
aclaim. I believe I am below the mark 
when I say that fully one-tenth part of 
the Imperial Revenue is derived from 
Ireland. The noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish) has pointed out that it would be 
an inconvenient precedent if, in every 
difficulty, the Imperial Exchequer were 
resorted: to; but the present crisis is 
exceptional—it cannot be met out of the 
usual resources. If Ireland had the 
management of her own finances, could 
it be supposed for a moment that she 
would have sanctioned the expenditure 
of millions on foreign wars while her 
own people at home were in dire desti- 
tution and distress? The Imperial Go- 
vernment undertakes to manage her 
finances for us, and they are bound so 
to manage them that we shall have no 
reasonable ground for complaint; but 
we are entitled to complain if our con- 
tributions to the Imperial Exchequer 
have been lavished upon wars of ag- 
gression by the million, while not a 
shilling of it has been devoted to the 
relief of distress at home. Is not that 
the fact? Hitherto the distress has 
been met either from the donations of 
private charity in England and Ireland, 
or Australia and Canada, or the United 
States, and lastly, out of that purely 
Irish fund—the Church Surplus; but 
out of the Imperial Exchequer not 
one shilling has as yet come. We do 
not ask for assistance from the Imperial 
Exchequer as a charity, but as a right. 


Mr. Villiers-Stuart 
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I hope the Government will re-consider 
their decision. No step they can take 
will give greater satisfaction in Ireland, 
or be hailed asa surer earnest of their 
anxiety to meet the just claims of Ire- 
land. The sum so granted will not be 
lost—every farthing of it will be ulti- 
mately repaid. The Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield has been repeatedly re- 
ferred to as the late Government; but I 
would rather call them the too-late Go- 
vernment, for too late they were in the 
matter of Irish distress. Most earnest 
representations had been made to them 
from every quarter—from Poor Law 
Guardians, from magistrates, from the 
clergy of both denominations, and from 
landlords—but to no purpose. Twenty- 
five Boards of Guardians in all parts of 
Ireland had agreed to send their chair- 
men to wait as a deputation upon his 
Excellency to represent the state of 
things, and to suggest measures which 
their experience in dealing with poverty 
and want suggested as most efficient ; 
and no body of men were better quali- 
fied to make suggestions on this subject. 
But what reply did they receive? ;Why, 
that no good purpose would be served 
by their attendance, for that the Govern- 
ment were already well aware of the 
state of things. What conclusion are we 
to draw from this reply? Are we to 
conclude that his Excellency was cal- 
lously indifferent to the distress? We 
know that was not the case; for, in their 
private capacities, both he and his noble- 
hearted consort have exerted themselves 
most zealously to stem the distress. The 
fact is, his Excellency had made all the 
representations in his power at head- 
quarters in London, but in vain. At 
last, they brought forward a measure 
in the shape of loans to landlords to en- 
able them to give employment. That 
was a step in the right direction, but 
it did not go far enough. Concurrently 
with loans to landlords, loans should 
have been made to Boards of Guardians, 
and through them to tenants for the 
permanent improvement of their’ hold- 
ings, so as to diffuse the relief as much 
as possible, and bring it home, as it 
were, to every man’s door, and reach 
every remote corner in which want and 
destitution, from want of employment, 
existed. It is not in the power of the 
landlords to do everything. I must re- 
monstrate with the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) for making, 




















indiscriminately against the landlords, 
charges unsupported by evidence; I 
deny that landlords have used these 
loans as a lever to exact arrears of rent 
from their tenants. If any landlord has 
done such a thing, he would deserve to 
be shown up; but no such case has 
been proved. They are, in the matter of 
these loans, merely acting as paymasters, 
and the distressed labourers get the 
benefit of it. I myself have taken out 
one of these loans, and am reclaiming a 
tract of mountain land with it, which, 
when reclaimed, will be worth, perhaps, 
10s. per acre per annum ; but as it costs 
about £18 or £20 per acre to reclaim, 
the return will only be 2} per cent— 
whereas I shall have to pay £3 8s. per 
annum to the Government for the next 
35 years; therefore, I shall be out of 
pocket about 1 per cent per annum on 
the loan for the rest of my life. I would 
be quite willing to make over part of 
my loan to the Board of Guardians if 
they will act as paymasters instead 
of me. I think it would be a good 
thing to empower landlords to give up a 
portion of their loans to Boards of Guar- 
dians, for they would constitute a very 
suitable machinery for the distribution 
of relief funds in employment, and I 
suspect that many a landlord would be 
glad to avail himself of such a pro- 
vision. I will move that the following 
clauses be added to the Bill—[‘‘ Order, 
order!’ ]—if I am out of Order, I shall 
submit them in Committee. Meanwhile, 
T hope that the Government will be dis- 
posed to make important Amendments 
in the Bill, both as to the fund out of 
which the relief is to come and as to the 
agencies and machinery through which 
it is to be distributed. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, there 
could be no doubt that the distress in 
Ireland was very urgent and pressing, 
but the present Bill did not meet it in any 
adequate or direct manner. He did not 
believe that any body of men on the 
face of the earth, except the Members of 
the late Government, would think of re- 
lieving Irish distress by the circuitous 
process of giving grants to Irish land- 
lords. They had various bodies ad- 
ministering relief in Ireland; large 
amounts had been sent to them from 
London and from abroad, and it was 
remarkable that in these cases no sug- 
gestion had been made as to applying 
the money to relief through the land- 
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lords. They had the Dublin Mansion 
House Committee, and not one mem- 
ber of that body had ever suggested 
such an extraordinary system of reliev- 
ing Irish distress. In like manner they 
had the Land League and the Fund got 
up in connection with the New York 
Herald, both composed of practical and 
sensible men, and none of them had 
proposed to alleviate the existing suf- 
fering by passing money through the 
pockets of the Irish landlords. He had 
listened with great pain to the discus- 
sion which had taken place on this sub- 
ject in the House. What did they find ? 
They found that they were pleading for 
relief for a people who would not be in 
need of relief if only justice were ac- 
corded tothem—forreliefto an industrious 
people who inhabited a fertile country. 
Why was it that these debates on Irish 
relief should occupy from time to time 
the attention of the House of Commons ? 
It was perfectly plain that something 
interfered with the prosperity of the 
Irish people—that there was some check 
and bar to that prosperity ; and he found 
that check and bar in the system of 
government which the British House 
imposed upon the Irish people. The 
true Relief Committee for Ireland would 
be an Irish Parliament. At the pre- 
sent time there could be no doubt that 
the condition of the country was one 
of great suffering, and he feared that 
that suffering might be accompanied 
with serious disturbances. The Irish 
Members were heartily tired of all these 
discussions. They asked that they should 
be allowed to apply the resources and 
revenue of their own country to its neces- 
sities and requirements ; and so long as 
they were prevented doing so, the 
House would have these debates again 
and again—humiliating debates such as 
had occurred in connection with the pre- 
sent question. The Bill now before the 
House would not, unless it were modified 
and improved in important respects, 
meet the crisis which now existed; and 
he hoped it was not too late for Her 
Majesty’s Government to take into con- 
sideration whether some better means 
than it proposed could not be devised. 
Let the Government consider, for ex- 
ample, whether it would not be better 
to lend this money not to the land- 
lords, but to the relief of committees 
} omg were now keeping the people 
alive. 











Masor O’BEIRNE said, the Bill had 
been actually described as a sham. It 
was quite incorrect to call it a measure 
for the relief of distress in Ireland, for 
it was perfectly inadequate for the pur- 
pose for which it appeared to be in- 
tended ; but he hoped the measure would 
be sufficiently changed and amended to 
make it what it pretended to be. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was perfectly right, the 
previous evening, in discarding the weak 
arguments of the Attorney General for 
Ireland in favour of the Bill. The Chief 
Secretary gave as his reason and argu- 
ment for the measure that the late Go- 
vernment had sanctioned a grant of 
£500,000 which they had no authority 
to do; because of that sanction Irish 
landlords had undertaken works, or had 
incurred expense preliminary to the pro- 
secution of works; and, in order that 
these landlords should not be damnified, 
the present Administration felt com- 
pelled to introduce this measure in order 
to fulfil the promises which their Pre- 
decessors made. While he regretted, 
and regretted extremely, that the late 
Government should have found no other 
means of relieving distress than by 
making advances to the landlords, who 
had become the hereditary enemies of 
the Irish tenantry, and to whose in- 
tolerance and harsh treatment it was 
mainly due that the tenants went down 
at the first shock of the distress, yet he 
still recognized the force of the obliga- 
tion which the Chief Secretary asked 
the House to allow him to fulfil. They 
had seen the plan proposed by the Go- 
vernment tested, and they had seen that 
it was a failure. They had seen that, 
notwithstanding the fact that £250,000 
had been issued to the landlords, over 
500,000 of the Irish people had been 
kept from starvation—not by the cir- 
culation of the money consequent on 
the employment given by the land- 
lords, but by the generous hand of 
foreign charity. If this country did 
not extend immediate and timely assist- 
ance to the Irish people, it was in- 
evitable that the present distress must 
deepen into famine before the harvest. 
He had been told that the Chief Secre- 
tary was watching the distress. He 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
if he waited until the funds of the 
charity organizations were exhausted, he 
would wait until a terrible famine had 
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come upon the people before he was 
aware of it. The Bill was wholly use- 
less for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended; and it could not be wondered 
at that they had some misgivings as to 
placing in the hollow of one man’s hand 
the lives of 500,000 of their fellow- 
countrymem It had been conceded that 
this Bill could not meet the existing 
distress. The Chief Secretary had ad- 
mitted as much. The obligation on the 
Government was merely to fulfil the 
obligations which had been entered into 
by the former Administration. The 
present Government had a right to do 
so; but he could not see why, in order to 
maintain that honourable obligation, the 
Chief Secretary and the present Admi- 
nistration should dip their hands into 
the pockets of the Irish people. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it was now con- 
ceded by the Government that the Bill 
was not expected or intended to alleviate 
in any way the distress at present pre- 
valent in Ireland. It was only a Bill to 
indemnify the late Administration ; and, 
seeing that that was the case, he would 
suggest to the present Government that 
they would curtail as much as possible 
the amount of money to be given to land- 
lords under the engagements of the late 
Ministry. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the House 
had kindly listened to him for some time 
on Thursday evening on this subject, 
and he should not trouble it long on the 
present occasion. He quite admitted 
that if the Irish Members wished for 
more time to put on the Paper their 
Amendments to the Bill, that time must 
be given to them. But he was afraid 
that the delay would result in endanger- 
ing the objects which he had in view in 
pressing forward the measure. The 
first object had relation to the guarantee 
for railways, which was a matter deserv- 
ing very close and careful consideration. 
His object in introducing the railway 
clause was two-fold—to endeavour to 
facilitate the development of some of 
the most distressed districts where the 
tenants experienced great difficulty in 
selling their produce, owing to the want 
of railway accommodation ; and to pro- 
vide some additional work for the next 
two or three months. He was afraid, 
however, that if the Bill were not 
allowed to go into Committee and passed 
without delay, its provisions would not 
be of much use for the purposes of em- 














ployment before the harvest. Heshould 
very much regret that that should be so ; 
but he was very greatly relieved by find- 
ing that hon. Members who came from 
the distressed districts, and who ought 
to know the wishes of the people, did 
not seem to regard that as a matter of 
any great importance. With regard to 
the Fishery grant, he had no fault to 
find with the general tone of the re- 
marks which had been made; but he 
might give a very strong contradiction— 
he was going to say avery strong denial 
—to the statement that he had made 
evasive replies as to the fishery piers, or 
as to anything else which had come un- 
der his cognizance since he had been in 
Office. He had endeavoured to say 
exactly what he thought, and to give to 
the House all the information in his 
power. There was no danger whatever 
in reference to these piers on account of 
the proceedings of the Departmental 
Committee. Their object was that the 
moment the Bill passed they might know 
exactly what piers the Treasury would 
give grants to, so that the final meetings 
might be called and the final notices 
issued. If they were obliged to postpone 
the Bill, there might be some danger as 
to whether the Canadian grant would be 
made use of or not; but he trusted that 
the dispensers of that Fund, recognizing 
the difficulties of the situation, would 
not allow any such delay to prevent 
them giving their money towards the 
relief of the distress. He hoped the 
Representatives from Ireland itself would 
not take offence when he said that, while 
he was determined to do everything he 
could for the advantage of the Irish 
people, he did not believe he should be 
rendering them any really true help if 
he were to press upon the Treasury or 
the Imperial Government to give them 
very large sums of money. What he 
wanted to see was the resources of Ire- 
land developed by loans which were 
properly given, and which had the secu- 
rity that all loans ought to have; and if 
time were given for maturing such a 
system, he did not think that grants 
would ultimately be necessary. It would 
be positively fatal to be pouring out 
showers of gold from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. Besides, hon. Gentlemen must 
remember that Ireland was not the only 
country in which there had been dis- 
tress. There had been distress both in 
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sent moment there was a larger propor- 
tion of English than of Irish paupers. 
He hoped Mr. Speaker might now be 
allowed to leave the Chair, and he would 
promise to bring the measure forward 
again as soon as the Government could 
give him time, though he was aware that 
they had a great deal of other Business. 
With regard to the £750,000, he stated 
yesterday, and he now repeated, that 
they did not know that all of it would be 
wanted; but they did knowthatno larger 
sum than that would be wanted. The Go- 
vernment considered that they were 
strictly fulfilling, not merely the pledges 
of the late Government, but the pledges 
of the late House; and if they did not 
fulfil those pledges, they would adopt 
the unprecedented course of one Par- 
liament refusing to abide by the obli- 
gations entered into by a previous 
Parliament. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the 
statements made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were very serious. He should 
like to know what were the obligations 
entered into by the late Parliament, 
when they were entered into, and with 
whom? The obligations of the late 
Parliament were on the Statute Book, 
and were contained in Clause 17. And 
the Act of the present Parliament was 
now brought in because of the violation 
of those obligations, because the Go- 
vernment had violated—illegally vio- 
lated—the obligations which were placed 
on the Statute Book by the late Parlia- 
ment. It was hard for Irish Members 
to know what todo. Helistened to the 
debate yesterday, and he heard Irish 
Members accused of the high crime and 
misdemeanour of allowing the Bill to 
pass last Session. The fact was, that 
although they knew the Bill of last 
Session was an unreality, and would not 
work, they had the menace before them 
that if they resisted it they would be 
made to appear as if they were resist- 
ing a benevolent intention for the relief 
of distress in Ireland. With that menace 
before them, some of them did violence 
to their convictions—they allowed the 
Bill to pass; because, if they had taken 
any other course, the Press of England 
and Ministers would say—‘‘ We wanted 
to relieve Irish distress, and the Irish 
Members of Parliament prevented us 
from doing so.’ In the face of those 
circumstances, having the convictions 
that experience had justified this, they 














recorded their warning against the mea- 
sure ; but even that small remonstrance 
was denounced as obstruction to the 
benevolent intentions of the Govern- 
ment. And were they to be taunted to- 
day by some Gentleman who appeared 
here for the first time, and who got his 
knowledge of the subject from the miser- 
able scraps of reports that he found in 
the London morning papers—were they 
to be taunted with the fact that they 
allowed the Bill of last Session to pass ? 
There were English Members who were 
animated by a sincere desire to help the 
Governmentin the belief that this Bill was 
to do something good for Ireland. He 
warned those hon. Gentlemen that their 
belief was doomed to dis-illusion. The 
Chief Secretary had told them that they 
did not rely on this Bill to relieve the 
distress. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, interposing, 
said, what he said was that he could rely 
on no Bill without out-door relief to 
meet the distress till the harvest. He 
had also stated, and gave figures in 
proof, that a large amount of employ- 
ment had been given in consequence of 
the loans, and that consequently without 
the loans the distress would have been 
greater. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he quite 
understood the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he still understood him to say that 
he relied rather on the power of giving 
out-door relief than on anything this 
Bill would accomplish. He put it to 
the right hon. Gentleman, if the Bill 
was not to grapple with the distress in 
June, July, and August, what was the 
Bill to do? Where would there be any 
guarantee given that the landlord, hav- 
ing secured the loan upon easy terms, 
would not take his own time for going 
about the work?—that he would not 
wait till next December or next year? 
If money at 1 per cent was to go to the 
landlords for the purpose of relieving 
Irish distress, where was the clause pro- 
viding that the loan should be cancelled 
unless the work was commenced within 
a certain time? The right hon. Gentle- 
man told them that £240,000 had been 
‘issued ;”? but do not let them run 
away with the idea that that was for 
the relief of Ireland. How much of 
that £240,000 had been issued but not 
spent? Why, it was absolutely offering 
the people circumlocution instead of re- 
lief. In Committee he would ask the 
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Government to put in aclause providing 
that unless the landlords availed them- 
selves of the funds within the proper 
time, the loan should be recalled and 
cancelled. If that was not done, the 
Bill would be a mockery, a delusion, and 
a snare. The Prime Minister com- 
plained of the Public Business being 
stopped by these discussions. That was 
true, but it was not the fault of the 
Irish Members; and he would suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman that the 
way to facilitate the passing of the Bill, 
relieve the House, and insure the Bill 
being made efficacious, was to refer it to 
a Select Committee consisting entirely of 
Irish Representatives, with the Chief 
Secretary as Chairman. The Committee 
could go upstairs, and not interfere with 
English Business in the House. There 
was no Minister of the Crown whom 
they would more cheerfully elect as 
Chairman. He offered the right hon. 
Gentleman that suggestion in order to 
put an end to these discussions, which 
were animated by no disposition to 
thwart good intentions, but because 
they held that the Bill would turn out a 
gross mistake. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the discussion had 
proceeded on the assumption that the 
17th section of the Act of last Session 
was the governing section, whereas the 
9th section was that which governed the 
Bill. In that section the terms of the 
two Treasury Circulars were distinctly 
set forth. The loans which had been 
referred to were equally applicable to 
sanitary authorities as to landlords ; and 
it must not be forgotten that the Trea- 
sury Circulars incorporated in the Bill 
gave no power to entertain applications 
made after the 29th of February. The 
present Government were now simply 
giving effect to and ratifying the Circular 
of the 29th February last. 

Mr. PARNELL thought that the Cir- 
culars gave power for additional loans to 
be obtained. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that the original 
amount of the loans had been increased 
to £750,000, after considerable discus- 
sion in that House. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that, in 
order to bring to a practical issue the 
point in dispute between the Chief Se- 
cretary and the Irish Members, he would 
propose the following Amendment :— 


‘That the Committee stage of the Bill in the 
Whole House be dispensed with, and that the 
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Bill be referred to a Committee consisting of the 
Members ag) oot a and brought in the Bill, 
and of the Members for counties, cities, and 
boroughs in Ireland.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
desires to take the course indicated by 
this Amendment, he ought to move that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee. The constitution of the Committee 
would form a subject for subsequent con- 
sideration by the House. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the course pro- 
posed by the hon. Member was one 
which was proposed in the late Parlia- 
ment by the then Leader of the House 
in reference to an English Bill. There 
was also a precedent for it in a proposal 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick, who was well acquainted 
with the Forms of the House, and who 
was a Constitutional lawyer. In the last 
Parliament that hon. Member placed on 
the Paper a Notice for referring the 
Officers and Courts (Ireland) Bill to such 
a Committee. The Speaker, also, in his 
examination before the Select Committee 
on Public Business, gave it as his opi- 
nion that it was undoubtedly competent 
for the House to dispense with the Com- 
mittee stage of a Bill in the Whole 
House. It was only by the courtesy of 
the House that he could discuss the 
merits of the Motion; but it seemed to 
him that it had been promoted by the 
apparent desire of the Chief Secretary to 

ut on the shoulders of the Irish Mem- 

ers the blame for the postponement of 
the Bill. The course suggested would 
obviate all inconvenience, and would 
expedite the passage of the Bill. 

Mr. RYLANDS, as an English Mem- 
ber, felt that he was in a difficulty with 
respect to the Bill considering the view 
he had taken of the measure of the last 
Session. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member could only speak to the point 
of Order. Atthesame time, he thought 
that the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. 0’Connor) was an 
entire departure from the practice of 
the House. He did not think it was 
competent on a Motion for going into 
Committee to move that an Amendment 
of such a character could be moved. 
The proposal to dispense with the Com- 
mittee stage was of such a novel cha- 
racter that, without the special instruc- 
tion of the House, he could not put the 
Amendment, 
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Mr. RYLANDS said, the House was, 
no doubt, willing to pass measures which 
were necessary to be passed in the in- 
terests of Ireland; but he must point 
out to the Government that if the 
time of the House was to be occupied in 
discussing Irish questions, there would 
be no hope of getting through some 
English measures which were before the 
House, and which were of great impor- 
tance. The question was, was the Bil 
necessary in the interests of Ireland? 
‘No, no!”’] Then, if it was not, it ought 
not to occupy the time which it had done 
in that House. Contrary to expectation, 
a debate had arisen which seemed ca- 
pable of being prolonged indefinitely. 
He appealed to the Government to have 
some regard for English Members. He 
was prepared to support the Government, 
if the Chief Secretary told the House 
that the Bill was absolutely necessary ; 
but he must protest against the waste of 
time which was taking place without 
making any progress on any Business 
at all. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down made it incumbent on them to 
vindicate themselves in the face of the 
country and the House from a very 
serious and grave imputation. Irish 
Members had been charged with being 
guilty of delaying and obstructing a 
measure for relieving the Irish people. 
Did he need to remind them how last 
Session, rather than appear obstructive, 
they gave the measure their adhesion 
and allowed it to pass; and what had 
been the result of that measure? He 
would call them back to the real ques- 
tion before them. He saw the Prime 
Minister the other night hanging on the 
lips of a Member of that House when he 
spoke of the miseries from which the 
English‘people were suffering, and, after 
he had dwelt on the imagined wrongs 
which would be done to English work- 
men if certain things were not done, he 
saw the Prime Minister go to that hon. 
Member and compliment him on the 
way he hadspoken. But did hon. Gen- 
tlemen in that House listen with wrapt 
attention when the wrongs and griev- 
ances under which the Irish people 
suffered were spoken of? A sum of 
£750,000 had been granted by the Bill ; 
but how much of that sum had reached 
the pockets of the starving people? The 
Chief Secretary had cast on the Irish 














Members the responsibility of delaying 
the Bill; but he could assure the House 
that the Irish Members were anxious to 
wee the misery and mistakes of last 
ession, and they were anxious to bring 
real help to the suffering people of Ire- 
land. He would not hesitate to grant 
the people relief from the Irish Church 
Fund; but the fact was, that he was 
afraid of that fund. It was a dangerous 
fund for a Government to have always 
at hand ; because, if they always had a 
fund like that at hand, they would not 
take the precautionary measures they 
ought to take to prevent the recurrence 
of such evils. It had been forgotten 
how many millions had been spent in 
the Famine of 1847, and how fruitless 
that expenditure was. It had done no 
ermanent good, and it saved no lives. 
ith regard to the fishery proposals, 
they would probably be me for Ire- 
land prospectively, and as far as trade 
and industry went; but they would not 
meet the present distress and feed the 
starving people. The construction of the 
piers would require skilled labour ; it 
would employ divers, skilled stone- 
dressers, and other such labour, but it 
would not give the people of Ireland the 
relief which they required. It might be 
called a Land Improvement Bill —a 
Railway Extension Bill, to take effect 
some years hence; but a prompt Relief 
Bill it was not. There was no clause in 
the Bill to stand between the people and 
destruction. They had to provide for the 
four months which still intervened be- 
tween the present time and the harvest. 
Would that Bill provide for that four 
months? If not, it was a futile measure. 
The Bill was called the Relief of Irish 
Distress Bill ; but he asked if it appeared 
in one clause from beginning to end, that 
it effected that purpose ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act 
Amendment Bill. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the cure was 
worse than the disease. He apologized 
to hon. Gentlemen for intruding the 
affairs of Ireland so much upon the 
House ; but they were ready to relieve 
the House of Irish affairs at any moment. 
The question was whether the Bill was 
intended to relieve distress, and whe- 
ther it would do so in the next four 
months ; because if it would not do that, 
it would not carry out the object for 
which it was ostensibly intended. It 
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was hard to pretend to give the people 
of Ireland a great boon when, in reality, 
it was nothing of the sort. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was extremely anxious to bring this long 
discussion to a close, and not to have any 
more time wasted by the debate. He 
rose for the purpose of moving that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
He understood that this was the proper 
stage at which to make that Motion ; and 
it was his intention, if the Motion were 
carried, to propose that the Select Com- 
mittee be composed of the Irish Mem- 
bers of that House and the Gentlemen 
who had brought in the Bill. He did 
not know how he or his Friends could 
answer better the appeal made to them 
by the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands). He was the more desirous to 
respond to that appeal, because all the 
Irish Members knew that every measure 
for the promotion of the good of Ireland 
had his hon. Friend’s sympathy and 
support. It was impossible for Irish 
Members wishing to see this made a 
beneficent measure to allow it to pass in 
its present condition. It was equally 
impossible that a Committee of that 
House should discuss with advantage all 
the clauses of the Bill and dispose of 
the Amendments the Irish Members pro- 
posed to introduce. The time of the 
House would be lost in spoiling and 
marring the measure. What he pro- 
posed was that the Irish Members should 
be allowed to take the Bill upstairs, and 
there endeavour to make it a genuine 
and useful measure, without occupying 
the time and attention of the House in 
general, or laying themselves open to 
the objection made by the hon. Member 
for Burnley. The defective local ma- 
chinery in Ireland prevented Irish Mem- 
bers from sanctioning the Bill as it stood. 
If they had proper local machinery in 
Ireland the Bill might be worked ; but 
there was none which they could trust 
for carrying out a measure like that. 
That fact made it necessary to endeavour 
to shape the Bill so that it might be of 
some practical use even with the defec- 
tive local machinery in Ireland, and that 
could only be done by means of a Select 
Committee composed of those who best 
understood this practical question. He 
begged to move that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY seconded 
the Amendment, 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,” — 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


An hon. Memser said that the Irish 
Members did not wish to impede the 
Bill, so far as they considered it useful, 
but to add materially to its use by the 
Amendments they intended to propose. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have heard 
with some surprise the proposal which 
has been submitted to the House within 
the last half-hour. I really thought by 
this time that some consideration would 
have been shown for the mode in which 
the Business of the House is to be con- 
ducted. Shortly after 2 o’clock an ex- 
planation took place in the House be- 
tween the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and myself. I stated that we 
had understood, and that the Irish Mem- 
bers had understood, it to be agreed that, 
on the one side, you, Sir, should leave 
the Chair, and on the other side the Go- 
vernment—for the hon. Member spoke 
on the part of his Friends around him— 
expressed their willingness not to press 
the clauses of the Bill to-day, but would 
postpone the Bill until some future day. 
I need not go into further detail. The 
hon. Member for Cork said the state- 
ment and the proposal made by the Go- 
vernment was perfectly satisfactory to 
him. My reference was not to himself 
individually, but to him as speaking on 
the part of his Friends, and my state- 
ment was so entirely satisfactory that he 
at once accepted my suggestion and 
withdrew the Motion he had made for 
the adjournment of the debate. When 
I recollected how this week had been 
spent I was extremely glad that such a 
course had been agreed upon between 
us; but now I find that nearly three 
hours have been spent in a debate on 
the Bill after the hon. Gentleman had 
accepted my proposal, and now at the 
close of these three hours a proposition 
is made openly on an entirely new sub- 
ject—namely, that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. Nor is that all, 
for, at the same time, indications are 
given of the ulterior steps connected 
with the reference to the Select Com- 
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mittee. It is not to be referred to a 
Select Committee in the ordinary sense 
—that is to say, to a limted number of 
Gentlemen who are to go through the 
clauses of the Bill, but to a Select Com- 
mittee, to be composed, with the excep- 
tion of two or three Gentlemen whose 
names may be on the Bill, of the 105 
Gentlemen who claim to represent the 
interests of Ireland in this House. That 
is not a Select Committee in the usual 
and well understood meaning of the 
term in this House. What is under- 
stood to be the object of this Select Com- 
mittee? If I comprehend the hon. 
Gentlemen’s purpose, it is that in lieu 
of charging this relief upon the Church 
Surplus in prosecution of the determina- 
tion of the last Parliament, it is to be 
chargeduponanImperialfund. Butwhy 
it is to be charged on an Imperial fund 
is a question which interests the rest of 
the United Kingdom—England and 
Scotland—who are to be represented on 
that Committee by the two or three 
Gentlemen who have obstructed the Bill 
in the face of 105 Irish Members. Both 
on account of the nature of the vista 
thus opened to us, and my sense of duty 
in the matter, as well as the necessity I 
feel of securing some regularity in the 
transaction of Public Business, I must 
certainly decline to accede to such a 
Motion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to complain of a 
breach of understanding, which he had 
described as having been entered into 
at the commencement of the day’s pro- 
ceedings. He correctly stated that, 
upon his undertaking that the clause of 
the Bill should not be proceeded with in 
Committee, he (Mr. Parnell) expressed 
his perfect satisfaction. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also said he (Mr. Par- 
nell) expressed his willingness to with- 
draw his Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man treated him rather unfairly when 
he intimated to the House that the de- 
bate which ensued on the Motion for 
going into Committee was brought on 
by him (Mr. Parnell), or that it had 
been controlled by him. When he spoke, 
the right hon. Gentleman assumed that 
he was representing the views of those 
hon. Members who sat behind him. It 
should be borne in mind that the debate 
which ultimately ensued on the Bill was 
continued by hon, Members on the 
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Ministerial side of the House, -with 
whom he had, personally, no influence 
whatever. It was not until the Chief 
Secretary made a statement that he con- 
sidered it necessary that some action 
should be taken. What was the state- 
ment of the Chief Secretary? The right 
hon. Gentleman pointed out that the 
result of carrying out the arrangement 
made between the Prime Minister and 
himself (Mr. Parnell) would be to put 
off the further stages of the Bill until a 
very late period of the Session, and that 
the people of Ireland would be deprived 
of the benefit of the Bill; and, amongst 
other things, they would be deprived of 
the grant for fishery piers, and that, 
consequently, the fishing industry on 
the North-West and West coasts of Ire- 
land would be materially injured, and 
the starving population suffer during 
the ensuing season. What was this 
statement of the Chief Secretary but 
quibbling? He must, therefore, throw 
the blame of the subsequent discussion on 
the Chief Secretary. Why should they 
tacitly accept the blame which was due 
to the right hon. Gentleman? It was 
to point out some practical way to 
making progress that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) rose and moved that the Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee, con- 
sisting of the Irish Members, which 
would naturally save the time of the 
House, and enable them to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion. That discus- 
sion had arisen because the Chief Se- 
cretary had cavilled at the arrangement 
which had been made, entered into two 
hours ago. It was not likely that the 
Irish Members would sit under the im- 
putation which the Chief Secretary had 
thrown on them; they therefore threw 
back on him the odium of breaking the 
arrangement and impeding the progress 
of the measure. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
reply to the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber as temperately ashe could. The hon. 
Member said the remarks he had made 
were ‘“‘cavilling,” and he cast on him 
the ‘‘odium” of the course which had 
been taken ; he must inform the House 
what really had happened. The hon. 
Member had made a not unreasonable 
appeal that more time should be given 
for Amendments, and said no harm 
would arise from postponing the con- 
sideration of the Billin Committee. His 
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right hon. Friend, admitting the appeal 
for more time to consider further Amend- 
ments, stated that, considering the other 
Business before Parliament, it would be 
impossible, if the Committee were not 
disposed of to-day, or some substantial 
progress made, to take up the Bill again 
for some time. But he said his regret 
at that cause was diminished by the 
statement of the hon. Member, whose 
knowledge of Ireland must be great, 
and speaking, as no doubt he did, for 
those who acted with him. But when 
the debate went on, it became necessary 
for him'to reply to several statements 
which were made, especially by the hon. 
Memberfor Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power). 
Perhaps it would have been better that 
he had not replied to the allusions made 
to himself; but he did not think it would 
be quite respectful if he had not done 
so. He stood up just to confirm what 
his right hon. Friend had said—that 
was all he did. He did not think it 
deserved the imputation of ‘ cavilling,”’ 
or that any ‘‘ odium ”’ should be cast on 
him in consequence. With regard to 
the proposal for submitting the Bill to 
a large Irish Committee, it would ob- 
viously be unwise and unfair to English 
and Scotch Members, and it was scarcely 
fair to attempt to start such a sugges- 
tion suddenly upon the House. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY was quite 
prepared to admit that the question 
whether the relief should come from 
Imperial funds or the Irish Church Sur- 
plus should be left to be determined by 
the House; but as regarded other parts 
of the Bill he thought there should be 
but one opinion. The Bill was a measure 
to continue an Act which had admittedly 
failed for itspurpose. Therefore, it was 
asked that it should be referred to the 
103 Members, who, knowing the actual 
circumstances of the country which the 
measure concerned, were best able to 
consider its provisions. Such a Oom- 
mittee was desirable, because the great 
majority of English and Scotch Members 
backed up the Government when the 
present Act was passed, on the lines of 
which this Bill proceeded. That Act 
had ended in failure, and he anticipated 
the same result from this Bill unless it 
were referred to a Select Committee as 
proposed. 

CotonEL BARNE thought the pro- 
posal made would facilitate the progress 
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of the Bill, and also of the general Busi- 
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ness of the House; and it must be remem- 
bered that when the Bill came back from 
the Committee, the House could, on the 
third reading, reject any of the conclu- 
sions of the Committee. 


Savings 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee; Com- 
mittee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Ifonday next. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL.—[Brix 188.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Fawcett, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read asecond time, said, 
he would endeavour to make a clear 
statement of its objects; and he would 
endeavour to distinguish between the 
objects that were vital to the Bill and 
those that were improvements of the 
law and useful for the development of 
our Savings’ Banksystem. The Bill had 
four distinct objects, the first of which 
was the most important. It was to pro- 
vide for the extinction of the large defi- 
ciency upon the funds available for 
meeting the demands of the Trustee 
Savings’ Banks. Thisdeficiency, in truth, 
was a concealed portion of the National 
Debt of which the House took no cog- 
nizance in the course of its ordinary 
proceedings, and it was never brought 
before it as a portion of the national 
obligation. A very important and wise 
step was taken by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for providing that the 
House should be called upon from year 
to year to vote a sum of money repre- 
sented by the interest upon this defi- 
ciency. The measure was not only sound 
in principle, but it had the effect of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
existence of the deficiency itself. Acting 
in the spirit of that proceeding, he now 
proposed to make provision for the ex- 
tinction of the deficiency itself. That 
deficiency amounted, as he reckoned it, 
to the sum of £8,565,000. That, how- 
ever, was a larger amount than the sum 
which stood as exhibiting the deficiency 
inthe account taken last November, when 
a statement of the assets and liabilities 
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of the National Debt Commissioners in 
account with the Savings Banks Trustees 
was presented to Parliament. The reason 
was that the annual account was natu- 
rally and reasonably based upon the 
price of the public securities on the day 
when the account was taken. His object 
now was to present the matter to the 
House from a different point of view, 
and to provide a common measure for 
the values of different years, in order 
that the House might be inclined to 
trace and to follow the growth or dimi- 
nution of this deficiency. Forthis reason 
it was necessary to fix upon a valuation 
of the funds. He had taken as the valua- 
tion that which represented the interest 
at 3} per cent as the well-understood 
averageat which the public could borrow, 
taking one year with another, which ~ 
mode of computation, 92 ard some shil- 
lings, was the mode of computation for 
the value of the Consols laid down by 
the Commissioners, the other stocks and 
securities following Consols. It was 
upon that basis, which enabled them to 
compare one year with another, that 
the deficiency stood at something over 
£3,500,000. The mode in which he 
proposed to provide for it was by con- 
stituting Annuities which would pay it 
off in the course of about 25 years. He 
was sanguine enough to anticipate little 
or no difference of opinion on the pro- 
priety of getting rid of this deficiency. 
The wound had been stanched to a cer- 
tain degree already, and now it ought 
to be completely healed. The next pro- 
posal, which was also a vital portion of 
the Bill, was the proposal to reduce the 
rate of interest now payable to the 
Trustees of the Savings Banks from £3 5s. 
to £3 per cent. The principal ground 
on which he made this proposal was 
that they could not afford -to pay £3 5s. 
He believed his right hon. Friend the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 
a different opinion on this point ; but he 
(Mr. Gladstone) thought he should be 
able to demonstrate that he was correct. 
There was no doubt that at times, and in 
certain forms, they could borrow at less 
than 3}, or even at less than 3; but, on 
the other hand, at times the public had 
to borrow at a higher rate. In 1855 
money was borrowed at £3 12s. 6d., 
or 3g. The loan was made up partly of 
£100 Consols and partly of Annuities, 
and the 3 per cent was represented by 
the annual interest of the Consols. It 
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was quite true that on a certain occasion 
they could not borrow under 3} per cent; 
but he thought the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a good deal relied upon 
thatrate of interest as the rate they found 
it expedient to give on the part of the 
State to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners. Was it not a fair inference to 
draw, that if, for the interests of the 
State, and to purchase Annuities, they 
borrowed of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners at the rate of £3 15s. per cent, 
it would be reasonable that £3 should 
be paid to the Trustees of the Savings 
Banks? As he was responsible for these 
£3 15s. Annuities, he wished to explain 
the thoroughly exceptional character of 
the transaction, which unfortunately had 
been lost sight of. These Annuities were 
first created in the year 1860, which was 
a period when the financial position of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
totally different from what it was now. 
He had then to deal only with the old 
Trustee Savings Banks. They found 
him money to invest in prosperous 
years, when he did not want it, and 
they drew largely upon him in years 
that were not prosperous when he did 
want it. Money was required for for- 
tifications, and it was provided by Par- 
liament by Annuities ; but now it would 
only be necessary to go to the National 
Debt Commissioners and obtain Annui- 
ties at a rate nearly corresponding with 
the rate shown by the price of the public 
Stocks. In this case they were bound to 
have some regard to the terms on which 
they could have sold these Annuities in 
the open market. They could not have 
sold them except upon unfavourable 
terms, and they were bound to proceed 
in the manner he had described. The 
National Debt Commissioners were 
obliged to sell Stock to meet the funds 
to be borrowed on the Annuities. It 
would not be a fair arrangement, in 
that state of things, when they were 
bound to sell Stock at the time, if they 
did not give a rate of interest as liberal 
as that they accepted. That rate of in- 
terest was wholly out of the question in 
the present state of things, when the 
National Debt Commissioners were not 
dependent upon any risk in the sale of 
Stock. He had asked himself a question 
still more radically illustrative and de- 
cisive of the whole matter—namely, 
whether the public could show them- 
selves, from the accounts of the National 
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Debt Commissioners, able to afford to 
pay arate of interest amounting to £3 5s. 
He would demonstrate to the House that 
they could not afford to doit. An opi- 
nion had somewhat widely prevailed 
that the existing deficiency in the assets 
of the National Debt Commissioners as 
compared with their liabilities to the 
Trustees of the old Savings Banks was a 
deficiency created before 1844. But he 
thought it was demonstrated by figures 
that this was not the case, a considerable 
deficiency having been created since the 
date mentioned. The deficiency in No- 
vember, 1844, was £1,633,000; and in 
order to bring the question to the test of 
figures he should wipe out the deficiency 
then existing. The mode in which he 
did this was by setting aside in the ac- 
count that sum of £1,633,000 and allow- 
ing it to accumulate at a uniform rate of 
interest—namely, 3} per cent—till next 
November. That sum credited with 
compound interest would have risen to 
asum of £5,004,000. For the purpose 
of his computation that was the amount 
which he had to put down to the credit 
of the fund. To the debit he had to put 
down all that they had given to the 
fund since 1844 and the present de- 
ficiency. A comparison of those two 
sums showed what had been the loss 
since 1844. The actual deficit on No- 
vember 28th, 1879, was £3,565,000; 
but in 1863 he proposed to Parliament 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Parliament agreed with him, to make a 
present to the Savings Bank Funds of 
£1,644,000, which, of course, went to 
diminish the then existing deficiency, and 
must now be reckoned in determining the 
question under consideration. The mode 
in which that was done was this— 
£25,000,000 of Stock standing in the 
name of the Commissioners were can- 
celled, and a book debt was created 
against the country of £25,000,000 
simple, which, as compared with the 
value of Stocks at the time, represented 
a gift to the assets of the National Debt 
Commissioners of £1,864,000. But there 
was a further process. In 1867 the Go- 
vernment reconverted this sum into An- 
nuities, and the effect of that and of 
giving the interest upon the £24,000,000 
as of cash instead of Stock was to add a 
further value of £974,000 to the gift 
conferred upon the Commissioners. 
There was anothersmallitem of £236,000 
to be taken into consideration ; and, add- 
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ing those sums together, he found that 
there stood at the debit of the account 
£6,621,000. The debit of the account, 
therefore, stood charged with this sum. 
The value of the 1844 deficiency accumu- 
lated at compound interest would have 
been £5,004,000, and it followed that 
there had been a deficit accruing since 
1844 of £1,617,000. That was a strict 
and rigid demonstration, based on the 
principle of uniform valuation, of the 
fact that by paying £3 5s. per cent 
through the National Debt Commissioners 
in respect of the funds of the Trustees of 
the Savings Banks, a loss had been en- 
tailed of £1,617,000. The House was 
now in possession of the imperative 
reasons why the rate of interest should 
be reduced. Though no man liked to see 
the rate of interest paid to him reduced, 
he had not found that there was any 
general disposition to complain of his 
measure. He had heard it argued that 
the public should pay more than the 
market rate in Savings Banks, and many 
people said that the public ought to pay 
as much as they could afford to pay. But 
he had shown what the public could not 
afford to pay; and even if that were 
otherwise he would still be of opinion 
that that was not the right principle to 
proceed upon. The right principle was 
that a rate of interest should be paid 
sufficient to attract a depositor. The 
old Savings Banks had done a great deal 
of good in their time, and were entitled 
to their respect and gratitude; yet now 
the State had hit upon and largely de- 
veloped another system, greatly pre- 
ferred by the public, and which was, 
certainly, far preferable, there was no 
reason why two classes should not re- 
ceive considerable equality of treatment. 
The main objection to the old system as 
compared with the new was summed up 
in this: Under that system the State 
gave to the depositor an imperfect se- 
curity, and yet failed to convey to his 
mind the knowledge that that was the 
case. He believed that not 1 in 10 of 
the depositors in the old Savings Banks 
knew that his security was imperfect. 
Since 1844 this singular state of things 
had existed—that while there had been 
an absolute security for what was due 
from the State to the Trustees, the obli- 
gations of the Trustees to the depositors 
had only been secured by their personal 
honour. He could not help thinking 
that this was a serious disadvantage to 
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the system. There was another con- 
sideration which he wished to bring 
before the House—namely, that these 
Trustee Savings Banks were not purely 
public establishments. Besides hold- 
ing as assets the sums to which they 
were entitled from time to time at the 
hands of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, and besides holding real pro- 
perty which had gradually come into 
their hands, they had a most important 
function—one that might at any time 
greatly change their position relatively 
to the State. They were permitted by 
law to make investments in other than 
the publi¢ securities on behalf of de- 
positors who desired them to do so. 
They were entitled, by obtaining the 
assent of their depositors, to call upon 
the State for the liquidation of any 
amount of claims, and to invest in other 
securities in a manner virtually indepen~ 
dent of State control. He could not but 
feel that these circumstances gave great 
additional force to the other and broader 
considerations which he had alleged— 
namely, that the sum of 3} per cent was 
greater than ina long series of years the 
State could afford to pay. As to the old 
Savings Banks, it was quite fair to say 
that their management was quite as 
good as that of the Post Office Savings 
Banks. But the state of things as be- 
tween the Post Office Savings Banks 
and the old Savings Banks was this :— 
In the case of the old Savings Banks the 
State paid £3 5s., and the trustees paid, 
according to the latest computation, to 
their depositors £2 18s. 4d., showing a 
difference of 6s. 8d. In the Post Office 
Savings Banks the State gave to the 
depositors £2 10s., the expenses were 
reckoned at 11s. 1d. per £100, making a 
total of £3 1s. 1d. It would be observed 
that the difference in the cost of manage- 
ment was considerable; but he was 
bound to say that the case might be 
stated in a manner somewhat more 
favourable to Post Office Banks. There 
were other considerations of great in- 
terest in the comparison of these banks. 
The old banks held £44,192,000; but 
the Post Office Savings Banks had, 
during the 17 or 18 years of their 
existence, accumulated no less than 
£32,012,000—a very satisfactory result. 
Nor had there ever been any serious loss 
or difficulty of any kind experienced in 
carrying the system out. The old banks, 
on the whole, exhibited a small increase 
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in the amount of their deposits with the 
National Debt Commissioners. From 
1861, when the Post Office Banks were 
founded, the average annual increment 
in the old banks had been £133,000, and 
in the Post Office Banks £1,769,000. 
In fact, fourteen-fifteenths of the new 
investments made by the public had 
been in the Post Office Banks. The 
greatest disadvantage which the State 
had to encounter in connection with the 
old banks was the largeness of the varia- 
tion of the annual movement; and there 
was a great contrast, in that respect, be- 
tween them and the Post Office Banks. 
In the year 1866, the old Savings 
Banks withdrew from State control, 
over and above what they deposited, no 
less than £2,369,000. On the other 
hand, in 1874, they deposited, over and 
above what they withdrew, a sum of 
£991,000, making a maximum range of 
variation of no less than £3,370,000. 
But the income of the Post Office Sav- 
ings Banks had been perfectly regular, 
though not, of course, uniform. The 
maximum amount of Post Office deposits 
was £2,293,000 in 1872, and the mini- 
mum £1,533,000 in 1865. There wasa 
perfect liberty of transfer given to the 
public between the two classes of Sav- 
ings Banks, and consequently by com- 
paring the sums transferred means 
existed of testing the public favour for 
the two systems. The sums transferred 
from Post Office Banks to Trustee Banks 
since the foundation of the former 
amounted to £120,000; but the sums 
transferred to the former from the latter 
reached a total of £3,560,000. He 
was anxious that it should be under- 
stood that he would never think of the 
old banks otherwise than as very valu- 
able institutions, and that he would re- 
gret extremely anything which would 
give a shock to their system. He did 
not think that his proposals would pro- 
duce any such shock. The change which 
he proposed was required by the equity 
of the case, the figures which he had 
quoted with regard to the course of 
events since 1844 demonstrating that 3} 

er cent was too large a rate of interest. 
t might be retorted that the Govern- 
ment lent money to local bodies at a 
higher rate than this. Well, he was 
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bound to say that he was unwilling to 
recognize that method of lending to local 
bodies which had crept in of late years 
as @ permanent portion of our system. 
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He objected to the mixing of perfect 
security with imperfect security, and 
could only look upon the system of lend- 
ing to which he was referring as tem- 
porary. It was, therefore, with great 
satisfaction that he had found on the 
part of some large and public-spirited 
municipalities a disposition no longer to 
go, cap in hand, to the State for the 
purpose of borrowing money, but to 
go into the market on their own security, 
and there raise what they might want 
for their local purposes. He had now 
enumerated the main and vital objects 
of the Bill; but in addition to these there 
were two others which he would men- 
tion. He proposed to enlarge the sum 
which might be deposited in Savings 
Banks, without any distinction between 
the older Trustee Banks and the Post 
Office Savings Banks. He hoped to 
raise the limit of total deposits from 
£200 to £300, and the limit of the sum 
which might be deposited in one year 
from £30 to £100. There was an ob- 
jection to this on the ground that it was 
competition with private banking enter- 
prize. He admitted that banking enter- 
prize was of value to the country, and 
ought not to be subjected to undue com- 
petition; but he would not enter upon this 
subject in detail at the present time. 
The boast of the postal system was that 
it carried to every man’s door the accom- 
modation which it offered. If we had 
in this country a banking system so 
largely developed that it went into every 
considerable parish, he should be very 
doubtful indeed about raising the 
limit from £200 to £300. The parish 
in which he lived had a population of 
more than 8,000 persons ; but they had 
no bank there. The parishes in this 
country were about 10,000 in number. 
The Post Office Banks in the three 
countries were already about 6,000 in 
number, and were rising at the rate of 
300 banks a year. But the other banks, 
including branches, hardly reached 
2,000, and were accumulated in a com- 
paratively limited number of parishes. 
This, however, was a question to be 
considered in Committee, and he should 
freely leave it to the unbiased judgment 
of the House. There was a fourth ob- 
ject of the Bill which he must briefly 
mention; but he did not think it was 
likely to raise any great difference of 
opinion. Power was given under the 
Bill to trustees to invest on behalf of 
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depositors in Government securities. 
That was a purpose which, so far as he 
could learn, was approved on all hands. 
Nobody objected to the Savings Banks 
being made the medium of communica- 
tion between depositors and public se- 
curities, there being at the present mo- 
ment hardly any means of convenient 
investment for the public in the country 
at large. He anticipated that the pub- 
lic economy which would be effected by 
the measure would be very considerable, 
not less, he thought, than £100,000 a- 
year, and perhaps somewhat more, con- 
tingent, however, to some extent, upon 
the issue of a question which had been 
raised that interest ought to be allowed 
by the State upon the separate surplus 
fund. He did not wish to preclude an 
unbiased consideration of that question ; 
but, on the other hand, it was quite 
clear that they ought to introduce into 
the minute system of banking repre- 
sented by these Savings Banks the prin- 
ciples represented by their legislation 
with regard to the public funds, under 
which from time to time unclaimed sums 
were written off, without prejudice, of 
course, to the absolute validity of any 
claim which might be revived. With 
these observations he begged to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. W. FOWLER, in rising to move 
the following Amendment :— 
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‘“‘ That the extension of the limits of deposits 
in Savings Banks proposed in this Bill would 
result in so serious a discouragement of private 
enterprise that, in the opinion of this House, 
so such step should be taken without careful in- 
quiry,” 
said, he was sorry to be obliged to op- 
pose that measure, much of which had 
his entire approval; butif Clause 3 was 
retained he should feel it his duty to 
divide the House. The Prime Minister 
suggested that that point might be dis- 
cussed in Committee; but such a clause 
formed an important part of the Bill, and 
ought, therefore, inhis(Mr. W. Fowler’s) 
opinion, to be discussed on the second 
reading. He considered that the pro- 
posed extension of the limits of deposits 
in Savings Banks involved a new com- 
petition by the Government with bank- 
ing enterprize. The Bill practically 
established a new form of trading by the 
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Government. The Post Office Savings 
Banks were to receive the savings of 
persons of small means, as artizans and 
others, and were, to a great extent, an 
eleemosynary institution, established by 
the Government in order to encourage 
thrift among the poorer classes of the 
community. They were not banks in 
the proper sense of the word. They 
were not conducted, as an ordinary busi- 
ness would be, for the sake of profit, but 
for the good of the people. They had 
been very successful; but they had en- 
tailed very great expense on the country, 
and they were now practically asked by 
that very Bill to pay a large sum of 
money for what they had lostin conferring 
this boon on the people. They were prac- 
tically asked to start a Government Bank 
under the form of a Savings Bank. To 
prove how important the proposed com- 
petition with other banks might be, he 
would draw attention to a few figures 
from the Report of the Committee on 
Banks of Issue that was appointed in 
1875. It appeared that in the National 
and Provincial Bank of England there 
were, inthe year 1874, 122,760 deposi- 
tors. Of these, 83,723 were depositors 
of sums under £100; 16,780 of sums 
ranging between £100 and £200; and 
7,430 of sums between £200 and £300. 
The total sums of the deposits of these 
threeclasses respectively were£3,603,289, 
£2,518,310, and £1,865,844. Thus 87 
per cent of the whole number of de- 
positors had deposits under £300, the 
new limit proposed by the Bill; and 
nearly 35 per cent of the total amount of 
the whole of the deposits were under the 
same figure. In the Scotch banks, 88 
per cent of the depositors, numbering in 
all 417,657, were under £300, and 35 
per cent of the total amount deposited— 
£76,245,000—were under £300. Again, 
in the Munster Bank, out of 22,116 de- 
positors, 15,761 were under £100, and 
5,043 between £100 and £300. These 
figures proved absolutely the serious 
character of the measure before the 
House. He objected to it entirely, and 
for several reasons. In the first place, 
he objected to the trading by Govern- 
ment as a whole. He did not see why 
the Government should oppose private 
traders, and bring the capital of the 
whole nation in competition with the 
comparatively small means of private 
people. He said, in all seriousness, he 
saw no difference between this proposal 
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and that of starting a Co-operative 
Store in Bethnal Green by a Government 
staff. It was just as important that the 
people should have their food cheap and 
good as that they should have their 
savings taken care of. Again, he said 
that the proposed competition was an 
unfair one. Other banks were com- 

elled to keep reserves of various kinds ; 
Se there was no suggestion here for the 
maintenance of any proper banking re- 
serve. All the deposits must be at 
once invested in Stock, and that was 
really the reserve proposed. But it was 
not a proper reserve for a bank, if it 
was the sole reserve. He had known 
the time in his own knowledge when 
they could not sell £100,000 Consols for 
money; and they had heard from the 
Prime Minister that there had been 
times when he had had to find a large 
sum in cash on balance for the Trustees 
Savings Bank. He had told them that 
as to the Post Office Banks, so far, they 
had always received more than they had 
paid ; but that would not be always so. 

e maintained that the proposal, as 
a banking proposal, was thoroughly 
unsound. Moreover, the Government 
keeping no reserve would thus compete 
with banks, and involve them in a new 
danger. They had enough to do to 
provide for the natural risks of business; 
but now they were asked to provide for 
a new risk, created by Act of Parliament, 
and which no foresight could have led 
them to anticipate. Another objection 
he made was that the rate of interest 
allowed was too high as a matter of 
business. Of course, if it was an act of 
charity, it was another matter. At the 
present moment the Bank rate of dis- 
count was 2}, the very rate now allowed 
at the Post Office Banks; and, so far as 
one could see, it seemed likely that they 
might have a long period of low in- 
terest. The Bill was in another way 
very dangerous. It was well known 
that banks collected money in one part 
of a district and lent it in another, or 
collected it in one part of the country 
and lent it elsewhere; but if this Bill 
should pass, many large sums would be 
diverted from commerce and agricul- 
ture, and would be sent up to a Govern- 
ment office, where they would be used 
in raising the price of Consols, which 
was already high enough. He thought, 
again, that there was a great danger to 
Government in holding large sums on 
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demand, and all the more if they con- 
sisted of the deposits, not of artizans, 
but of small traders, eager to make the 
most of their money. They would have 
money on deposit in prosperous times, 
when Consols were high; they would 
draw out in order to buy Stock when 
the funds were low in price. So the 
Government must buy high and sell low, 
and thus must lose heavily, and all the 
more the more the proposed scheme 
succeeded. He wished also to remark 
that the change was not necessary, for 
in the Bill itself was another proposal 
which met the need of any who might 
want to put by any larger sum in safety. 
It was proposed, and wisely as he 
thought, that facilities should be given 
for putting small sums of money into 
Consols. In that way the Government 
would not hold great sums on demand ; 
but Stock would be held by investors at 
their own risk, and without danger to 
the Government. In France they hada 
limit of deposit, and all sums beyond 
the limit pass automatically into Go- 
vernment rentes. He did not know that 
they should like that here; but it would, 
he thought, be better than this proposal. 
He had only to say, further, as to the 
investment clauses of the Bill, that he 
should go further, and he should allow 
a man to buy even £1 in Consols. And 
he wished to draw the attention of the 
Prime Minister to Sub-section 6 of 
Clause 4, by which, as he (Mr. W. 
Fowler) understood it, a man might sell 
£500 Stock, which he had previously in- 
vested, and put it into the Savings 
Bank, in addition to £300 already there; 
so that he Might have £800 on deposit. 
[Mr.GrapsronEdissented.] Hebelieved 
he was right in his reading of the clause, 
and he asked attention to it. On the 
whole, he objected so entirely to the 3rd 
clause of the Bill that he should take 
the sense of the House on the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the extension of the limits of deposits in 
Savings Banks proposed in this Bill would re- 
sult in so serious a discouragement of private 
enterprise that, in the opinion of this House, no 
such step should be taken without careful in- 
quiry,’’—(Mr. William Fowler,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question pro osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, the Bill, 
in his opinion, contained several valu- 
able provisions. Some portions, how- 
ever, were open to great objection. There 
was, however, much force in the argu- 
ments of his hon. Friend who had just 
spoken ; and he was glad to understand 
that the Government did not regard the 
3rd clause as a vital part of the Bill. 
No less than from 30 to 40 per cent of 
the deposits in the Scotch and country 
banks consisted of sums below the limit 
allowed by the Bill; and it was difficult to 
anticipate what effect on the public would 
follow the withdrawal from those banks 
of so great an amount of business. He 
did not think it clear that Clause 3 would 
benefit the Government, while it would, 
of course, certainly interfere with private 
enterprize. The tendency would be that 
money would be paid in when the rates 
were low and Consols were high; and 
would be drawn out again when money 
was high and Consolslow. At present, 
with the existing limits, the temptation 
to do this was much less. One important 
portion of the advantage which banks 
afforded to a country was by advances of 
money, thus assisting trade and manu- 
factures. But the tendency of this Bill 
would be to withdraw money from local 
banks, and thus compel them in turn to 
call in loans, and to restrict the facilities 
they offered to their customers. In 
Scotland and Ireland this would be felt 
with especial severity, and surely so 
important a step aught not to be taken 
without careful inquiry. The proposed 
change was not to encourage thrift, but 
to enable Government to do banking 
business for the sake of profit. That 
would quite alter the character of the 
Savings Banks. Moreover, the large 
amount of money that this proposal 
would place at the command of the Go- 
vernment would constitute a danger, 
unless larger cash reserves were held 
than was now customary. It was the 
custom now to speak of the Floating Debt 
of the country at £26,000,000; but in 
addition to this sum, for which the 
country was liable at short notice, there 
was the sum of nearly £100,000,000 
sterling on account of the Savings Banks 
and Post Office Savings Banks deposits. 
No great difficulty had occurred hitherto ; 
but it seemed to him that the danger 
would be greatly increased by the Bill, 
and that was a point which deserved se- 
rious consideration. Again, he regretted 
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the proposal to lower the rate of interest 
in Savings Banks. The time might come 
when this would have to be done; but 
he thought the time had not yet arrived. 
A great deal had been said about the 
loss of £4,000,000. But he would point 
out that in spite of this deficiency it did 
not follow that the Government had 
made a loss. The deficiency was not 
due to the present moderate rate of 
interest, but to exceptionally high rates 
paid in old days, and to financial opera- 
tions made for State purposes, quite 
irrespective of the interests or require- 
ments of Savings Banks. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government (Mr. Gladstone) said, in 
1861, that— 

‘‘ The money deposited with Government by 
Savings Banks has enabled successive Adminis- 
trations to effect an economy in the management 


of public money transcending ten times over 
the charge the State has been put to.” 


He did not see that aclear case had been 
made out for a reduction of interest. 
The Government proposed to make good 
the deficiency of £4,000,000. On this 
the interest would be £120,000 a-year. 
But the deficiency was now only £72,600. 
The Government could therefore continue 
the present interest, and yet have a 
surplus of £50,000 a-year. If they 
diminished the interest their profit would 
be £150,000 at least. The object of the 
proposal was not to avoid a loss, but to 
make a profit. It was often said—‘‘ Why 
should the Government allow 3} per 
cent to the old Savings Banks, and only 
2} per cent to the Post Office Banks?” 
But it must be remembered that in the 
one case the 3} per cent was allowed to 
the bank, in the other to the depositors. 
The old Savings Banks had to pay the 
expense of working the business. Three- 
quarters. per cent was a moderate es- 
timate, and this would make the two 
rates exactly equal. In fact, it appeared 
from the Parliamentary Paper No. 179, 
just issued, that, in addition to the 
£743,000 allowed for interest, the 
Post Office Banks cost the Government 
£198,000 for expenses, which were be- 
tween 4 and } per cent more; so that, 
in fact, the Post Office Banks cost the 
Government as near as possible 3} per 
cent, just as did the old Savings Banks. 
In these circumstances, he trusted that 
the Government would not use their 
great majority to force a measure which 
was regarded by many as unwise and 
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even unjust, at any rate without full and 
careful inquiry. 

Mr. HARCOURT moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Harcourt.) 


Intoxicating 


Mr. GLADSTONE hoped that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would not 
persevere in his Motion, as the discus- 
sion had turned upon matters relating 
to details of the Bill. If the House 
chose to discuss these details on an 
adjournment, well and good; but he 
did not think there had been any inti- 
mation of such a desire. A most rea- 
sonable request had been made to him 
to have the figures brought out upon 
which he computed the loss since 1844. 
That probably would take some days, 
but he would see that the Papers upon 
the subject were laid upon the Table. 
If the Bill were read a second time he 
would not fix the Committee until a 
fortnight hence, which would give an 
opportunity for the production of the 
figures required. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
approved of a great part of the Bill, 
though he disputed the Prime Minister’s 
estimate of the loss on the old Savings 
Banks, and thought it rather hard that 
persons who had invested in them should 
have this fine inflicted upon them when 
it was not necessary for the purposes of 
the State. Had it not been for the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
that he did not consider the 3rd clause 
as the vital part of the Bill, he should 
have joined the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. W. Fowler) in opposing it. 
To that clause he was wholly opposed. 
On the assumption that the pointcould be 
argued in Committee, he would support 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. MAGNIAO asserted that there 
were principles involved in the details 
of the Bill which demanded attention, 
and which could not be discussed in 
Committee. He hoped it would not be 
attempted to carry the clauses of the 
Bill in a hurry. 

Mr. BARING said, he was willing to 
consent to the second reading on the 
understanding that it was not to be 
understood as implying his agreement 
Any two of the vital principles of the 

ill. 
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HARCOURT expressed his 
is Motion. 


Mr. 
willingness to withdraw 


[* ito.” 
Mr. SPEAKER said, that the time 


for deciding it had passed. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the Clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
eaioieatinin se 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENCES). 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Mr. 
Speaker: I beg to move, as an’ Amend- 
ment— 

“That, inasmuch as the ancient andavowed 
object of Licensing the Sale of Intoxicating Li- 
quors is to supply a supposed public want, with- 
out detriment to the public welfare, this House 
is of opinion that a legal power of restraining 
the issue or renewal of Licences should be placed 
in the hands of the persons most deeply inte- 
rested and affected, namely, the inhabitants 
themselves, who are entitled to protection from 
the injurious consequences of the present sys- 
tem, by some efticient measure of local option.”’ 


Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that I have 
not been able to bring forward this 
Amendment as a substantive Motion, so 
that there would have been no need of 
my opposing the House going into Com- 
mittee. I have been compelled to bring 
it forward now because I secured my 
place in the ballot for Friday, and were 
I not to bring it forward now I might 
not obtain any other day during the Ses- 
sion. I am also sorry that on account 
of the Morning Sitting having been held, 
there will not be so much time for hon. 
Gentlemen who take an interest in this 
matter to express their views as I could 
have wished. It is, perhaps, on this ac- 
count more incumbent on me, asso many 
of my hon. Friends will be precluded 
on account of want of time from address- 
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ing the House, to endeavour to make 
my case as clear as I can, so that there 
can be no misunderstanding in the 
House as to what I mean by the Motion 
I have now the honour to propose. I 
suppose, Sir, that very seldom it falls to 
the lot of a Member of Parliament to 
move the same Resolution in the House 
of Commons twice within the space of 
three months; but it happens that now, 
although moving the same Resolution, 
I am moving it in a fresh Assembly. As 
we all know, a new House of Commons 
has been elected. Of course, there are 
many old Members here who must have 
heard me over and over again on this 
subject, and who will retire to the ad- 
joining rooms and simply come in when 
the division is called. I will endeavour 
to address myself more especially to the 
new Members, who will not have heard 
the subject thoroughly discussed, and 
who will, no doubt, wish to know what 
is meant by Local Option. Well, I 
think I may say that whatever may be 
thought in this House of the question 
with which I am dealing and of the 
policy I am about to advocate—I think 
it may be said that the late General 
Election and the result of that Election 
prove that there is, at any rate, a very 
general interest felt in this measure 
throughout the constituencies of the 
Kingdom. One of the results of that 
interest is that some of my old and valu- 
able opponents are not here to-night to 
oppose me as they used to do. I miss 
the familiar face of my old and respected 
enemy, Mr. Wheelhouse, and I have 
some doubt in my mind as to who will 
take his place. I am not at all certain 
who will; but I have been told that be- 
fore the night is over it will be found 
that the mantle of Mr. Wheelhouse has 
fallen upon the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho). 
Well, we have got a new House of Com- 
mons, and we have got a new Govern- 
ment, for which some of us are glad 
and some of us are sorry; but, at any 
rate, I am happy to remember that the 
Prime Minister of this new Government 
stated some months ago, when writing 
on political subjects, that amongst the 
questions which the new Liberal Go- 
vernment, or any new Government, had 
to deal with, the question of altering 
and amending the Liquor Laws would 
hold a foremost place. That right hon. 





Gentleman, in the long list of the mea- 
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sures with which he said Parliament 
would have to deal, put a measure for 
amending the LicensingLaws aboutfifth. 
Well, Sir, of course the problem is, how 
we are to deal satisfactorily, as far as 
the law is concerned, with this very 
great and pressing evil. I do not think 
I need waste, or, at all events, occupy 
the time of this House by going into 
details concerning the extent and mag- 
nitude of this evil; but if I let it go as 
a matter of course, then someone will 
get up and say that the evil is not so 
great as I suppose it to be, and that I 
am not justified in attacking it. I will, 
therefore, with the permission of the 
House, quote only two authorities, which 
I think deserve weight in this House. 
Now, the first authority I will quote is 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition, and the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. And I quote 
the words which were used by him at a 
place where he was not likely to indulge 
in exaggeration. I refer to words which 
he used at a great festival of Licensed 
Victuallers down at Exeter. He said— 

“The evils of drunkenness become more and 
more patent every day. If we examine into 


the matter, we are more and more impressed 
with the frightful evils which arise.” 


And then he said—and I believe very 
truly— 


“The conscience of the country is fully 
aroused upon this subject.” 
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Now, that is the opinion of the Leader 
of the Opposition. Now, what did the 
Prime Minister say two or three months 
later in this House? In the last speech 
which I heard him make in this House 
before Parliament dissolved, he said— 
“Tt was stated just now that greater is the 
calamity and curse inflicted upon mankind by 
intemperance than by the three great curses— 
18 pestilence, and famine.”—[3 Hansard, ccli. 
475, 
I think, Sir, I need not go further; but 
I will say that if legislation is able in 
any way to deal with such a state 
of things, producing more evils than 
war, pestilence, and famine, then 
that legislation is the most impor- 
tant subject which could occupy the time 
of the British House of Commons. 
Now, Iam not going to-night to advo- 
cate anew Licensing Law. I think I 
may assume—I think I am justified in 
assuming—that Parliament up to the 
present Ae done its best to make the 
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Licensing Law satisfactory. The Govern- 
ment which came into Office in 1868 dealt 
‘with the Liquor Laws. We all remem- 
ber Mr. Bruce’s Bill of 1872, which 
made these laws a little better. We 
all remember the late Home Secre- 
tary’s Bill in 1874, which made these 
laws a little worse. Both political 
Parties up to that time had tried what 
they could do to amend the Liquor Laws, 
which stand now in pretty much the 
same position as they stood when Mr. 
Bruce’s Bill was passed. I think every- 
one will agree with me that this trade 
about which I am talking is very dif- 
ferent from any other trade. It is only 
a very short time ago that a statement 
appeared in the newspapers to the effect 
that during the last year £14,000,000 less 
than in the previous year had been 
spent in intoxicating drinks. This liquor 
trade was £14,000,000 poorer than usual, 
and everybody rejoiced. There was not 
a good man in the country, or a man 
who took any interest in the welfare of 
his fellow-men, who did not say—‘‘ This 
is capital news, £14,000,000 less paid to 
the drink trade.” But is there any other 
trade people would say that about? No, 
Sir, no other trade in the country, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, anundertaker’s. Every 
other business rejoiced in being able to 
tell the world that they had done a 
large amount of business—that they 
were extending their boundaries and 
enlarging their trade; but this liquor 
trade is on quite another footing. 1 re- 
member that when my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) made some 
very interesting inquiries at Birming- 
ham, and detailed them to the Lords’ 
Committee on Intemperance—the first 
inquiry related to the number of people 
who went into public-houses during 
certain hours—the publicans seemed 
very angry. They said—‘ Why are all 
these things raked up against us?” 
But surely a butcher or a baker would 
have been delighted if such were done 
in his case, because it would be well ad- 
vertised that so many people came into 
his establishment. Well, now, there 
can be no doubt that the trade is bad, 
and that those who engage in it have 
an uneasy feeling themselves, that in- 
stead of benefiting the community they 
are injuring it. I see in the papers 
sometimes remarks to the effect that I 
was the person who invented the idea 
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that the liquor trade was a bad trade. 
I assure the House it is nothing of the 
kind. People who are not fanatics or 
enthusiasts, but sober, sensible men, 
have described what this trade is long 
before I came on the scene. Let me 
read a passage from The Edinburgh 
Review, which is not enthusiastic about 
anything. Now, Zhe Edinburgh Review 
stated 25 years ago that— 

“The liquor traffic, and particularly the re- 
tail branch of it, is a public nuisance, physi- 
cally, economically, and morally.”’ 


I have never said anything stronger 
than that. Then there was Mr. Charles 
Buxton, himself a brewer, and a Member 
of this House, in an article upon drunk- 
enness, said :— 


“ The struggle of the Church, the library, and 
the school against the public-house and beer- 
shop is but one development of the war between 
heaven and hell.’’ 


I would not for anything in the world 
have used such language, and I only 
quote it to show what other people say 
of the trade. I do not come here to at- 
tack the traders. I do not attack the 
Licensed Victuallers. If you license a 
man to a trace, of course it is only in 
human nature that he will do as much 
trade as he can; and you would set 
yourselves an impossible task if you 
were to say, ‘‘ thus far you shall go, but 
no further.” It is only natural that the 
Licensed Victuallers will do what they 
can to make money and push trade; and 
Iquite agree with myrighthon.Friend the 
Member for Birmingham, the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright). I quite agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman when he said the other 
day, addressing some Licensed Victual- 
lers at Birmingham, he was much hurt 
to hear the strong language which tem- 
perance. advocates used about the Li- 
censed Victuallers. I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that nothing does 
so much harm to temperance as the use 
of strong language against the publicans. 
They are only doing their duty; they 
are licensed by law to carry on the 
trade, and we who license them and 
maintain the law by which they are 
licensed are really responsible for the 
crime and misery and degradation which 
the trade produces. Well, Sir, that is 
my opinion of the trade. Now, I want 
the House to bear with me while I ex- 
plain how it gets into operation. The 
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law admits that it is such a dangerous 
trade that it is not to be carried on 
freely and openly by anyone who likes, 
so it has prohibited the trade through- 
out the country but to a very few 
people. The law allows a few picked 
men—a few discreet persons, a few 
privileged men—to say to their friends 
and neighbours, or to those in whom 
they take an interest—‘‘ You may have 
a licence; you may have the excep- 
tional privilege of selling drink ;” and 
these persons are what are called the 
Licensing Magistrates. So I say your 
law is prohibitive with the exception of 
a few privileged people. It is said— 
‘‘Oh, no, the law is free; free trade 
with restrictions.” I am quite willing 
to take that answer ; but if that is so, I 
say make the restrictions perfect, and 
carry them out. Well, it is supposed 
that these discreet persons — these 
magistrates—know exactly what is 
wanted by their neighbours in regard 
to drink. It is supposed that if there 
is a very poor place, fullof pauperism and 
misery, they are wise enough to know 
whether the setting up of beershops in 
that neighbourhood would improve the 
wealth and happiness of the locality. 
They are supposed to know, if they see 
a populous district free from crime, whe- 
ther it is not desirable to establish drink- 
shops to cause a continuance of that 
prosperity and happiness. It is said 
they must know better than anybody 
else what their friends and neighbours 
all round them want. Why, we had 
a very able defence of the magistrates 
only the other day from the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Sussex (Mr. Montague 
Scott). Iam sorrythe House was not very 
full when the hon. Gentleman made his 
speech. He said he had spent all his life 
in licensing public-houses, and he said 
magistrates were all like himself. They 
were men of moral and religious views, 
who had brought up their children well, 
and the logic and conclusion was that 
they must know the wants of the neigh- 
bourhood. That maybe so. Itis a very 
beautiful theory. This licensing system 
reminds me very much of what Voltaire 
said—‘‘It is a beautiful theory, never 
refuted, except by facts.’? And what are 
the facts? These discreet persons have 
licensed such a number of houses in 
the country that last year we had 
£128,000,000 spent in this country in in- 
toxicating drinks, I think that any 
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hon. Gentleman will agree with me that 
it would be a great blessing and a great 
mercy if we could greatly reduce the 
expenditure of the people upon these 
drinks. I do not think I am wrong in 
saying this; because there is not a Judge, 
there is not a clergyman, a Poor Law 
Guardian, there is not a gaoler who does 
not tell you that this drink is the cause 
—the main cause—of the crime and 
misery of the people. Only a very short 
time ago, my right hon. Friend the 
Postmaster General (Mr. Fawcett), who 
opposes this measure, because, as he 
says, he must have a glass of beer when 
he takes a walk out, said he had no 
hesitation in saying that— 

‘‘ Both in Ireland and in the back slums of 
Glasgow—’” 

And, he might have added, within a few 
hundred yards of this House— 

““We could find scenes of misery produced by 
that drink, out of which we raise revenue, quite 
as humiliating as any we could find in China 
produced by opium,” 


And I am quite sure that my right hon. 
Friend speaks the truth when he says 
that. Proofs of the evils are innumer- 
able. Bills are repeatedly brought into 
this House dealing with the question, 
and the curious thing is that they are 
all in my direction. They are all meant 
to restrict the trade and to diminish it 
more or less. They are good or bad in 
comparison to the length they go with 
me, and they are brought in for all kinds 
of motives and by all kinds of people. I 
said all kinds of motives. The hon. 
and learned Member for Cambridge- 
shire (Mr. Rodwell) brought in a Bill that 
had a little suspicion of the Permissive 
Bill;, but he went down to a brewers’ 
dinner at Cambridge, and they did not 
care for his Bill because they thought 
there was a little bit of ‘‘ Lawson ”’ in it. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
assured them that he did not intend by 
his Bill to shut up public-houses, but to 
shut up the Member for Carlisle. Now, 
the House will perceive, from what I 
have said, that I do not propose a 
large and comprehensive measure 
effecting the reform of the licensing 
system. I do nothing of the kind. I 
leave that to clever fellows and to states- 
men, neither of which I am. All I 
propose is that the people for whom 
these places are licensed—the inhabit- 
ants for whose benefit they are set yom 
shall be allowed to say whether they 
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will have themor not. Istate in the words 
of my Resolution, ‘‘that it should be 
optional,” that those who want public- 
houses should be allowed to have them, 
or if they did not want them that they 
should not have them; that they should 
be allowed to choose whether the magis- 
trates, with whom I find no fault, should 
be allowed to use their discretion and 
exercise their power in those districts in 
which persons live who are interested in 
the matter, and do not desire to have 
them. That explains the meaning of 
the word ‘‘optional.” ‘‘ Local” means 
that there should be a certain district 
marked out in which the inhabitants 
should be allowed to exercise their op- 
tion. Surely there can be no harm in 
confining the choice to given localities, 
because the system already is localized. 
Ido not want, as some people say, to 
allow small communities to legislate for 
themselves; but I want this House by 
legislation to say under what conditions 
the licensing authority shall exercise 
their power, and I want it to say they 
shall not exercise that power where the 
people do not wish the power to be 
exercised. Let me explain a little further 
by quoting my friends the Licensed 
Victuallers, who recently sent out a 
Circular which is not quite correct. In 
that Circular they call upon hon. Mem- 
bers to oppose my Motion, because it 
takes 

“From the only law-making body in the 


nation—namely, Parliament—its rightful Con- 
stitutional functions.” 
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I have explained that it takes away no 
function whatever from Parliament; but 
I simply ask Parliament to exercise its 
undoubted function, and say under what 
condition magistrates shall exercise their 
power. Then they go on to say this 
measure of mine tends to degrade the 
magistracy— 

“ By depriving them of a power which for 


more than three centuries they have exercised, 
in the main, wisely and well—’’ 


And then say that the Resolution sub- 
stitutes for them 


“Bodies of persons swayed by popular pas- 
sions and prejudice.” 


I suppose everybody is more or less 
swayed by popular passions and pre- 
judice, magistrates included. But I do 
not propose any new licensing body; I 
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only want the opinion of the people 
to be given to this licensing body. 
And then they affirm that I wish to 
confer 

‘*Upon such bodies despotic powers to deal 
with vested interests of legal creation, and give 
effect to all sorts of crotchets and crazes in dis- 
regard of individual liberty and social con- 
venience. 
That is the publican’s case, and a very 
poor one. I must now explain, as well 
as I can, what is the meaning of this 
Resolution, this Local Option Resolu- 
tion. Local Option seems to puzzle a 
great many people. {‘‘ Hear, hear! a] 
Some one says, ‘“‘ Hear, hear!” I wil 
explain it for his benefit, and I will tell 
him from whom I, at any rate, learnt the 
words Local Option. I first learnt it from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, because some years ago he 
wrote a letter to some person who 
wrote to him on this matter, and he 
said his disposition was to let in Local 
Option as far as was practicable and 
could be safely done. I need not read 
the Resolution again; I think hon. 
Gentlemen have it in their hands and 
know exactly what it says. I+ does not 
emanate from my own brain. I could 
not have invented anything so good. It 
came from Convocation. Seacteation is 
a very important body, and upon the 
subject of drunkenness it had presented 
to it a very valuable Report. In that 
Report you find a recommendation 
which I have embodied in the Resolu- 
tion before the House. I copied it word 
for word, with the exception of the few 
words at the end, ‘‘ by some efficient 
measure of local option,’ which I in- 
serted in order to make the matter a 
little clearer. And more than that, after 
Convocation had reported and used this 
recommendation, it was endorsed in a 
Memorial signed by no less than 14,000 
clergymen of the Church of England, 
and presented to the Archbishop and 
Bishops. I mention this so that no one 
can suppose I may bring forward any- 
thing at all revolutionary or reckless. 
The Resolution means what I have al- 
ready described, and these rev. gentle- 
men who brought in this Report stated 
that the Resolution meant this—that 
parishes or districts should be allowed 
to place themselves in the same condi- 
tion in which other parishes are already 
p88 by the will of the landlord, They 
said— 
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“We have found out by inquiry that when 


good and benevolent landlords have e:.e 

the power they possess, and said—‘ We will not 
have drink shops in our neighbourhood,’ a state 
of sobriety has arisen, and people had been most 
thankful to them for protecting them from the 
evil of drink.”’ 

And they say that if their Resolution 
was adopted by the House of Commons, 
other districts and parishes would have 
a chance of obtaining the same benefits 
as these districts have. Of course, those 
who vote for my Resolution will vote 
that it is wrong for an irresponsible 
authority to force drink shops on an 
unwilling neighbourhood ; and those who 
vote against it will vote that an irre- 
sponsible authority ought to have the 
power of running counter to the wishes 
of their friends and neighbours, and of 
the inhabitants of the district in which 
they live. That is the whole meaning 
of the vote we shall take to-night. Some 
people prefer the word “control.” Well, 
I do not see much difference between the 
two words. If you are able to control 
a horse you are able to stop him alto- 
gether. If you cannot stop him he is 
not under control. My object is to give 
people the power of stopping an evil 
altogether where they wish to doso. I 
think that if licensing is really intended 
for the benefit of the people, it is only 
logical that the wishes of the people 
should be consulted. Now, I think that 
Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
give me some little help in this matter, 
because they are very strong on local 
self-government, and I am very glad to 
see they are. I read only yesterday a 
most interesting despatch to our Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople about Turkish 
reforms; and in that despatch I read 
that— 

‘*The only desire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is that a new law shall be so drawn up as 
to render equal justice to all classes of the com- 
munity, with as large a measure of self-govern- 
— as the conditions of the Provinces will 
aamit. 


Are Albanians and Bosnians, and Rou- 
melians and Bulgarians, to be fit for 
self-government, and are the Govern- 
ment going to refuse self-government to 
the people of this country? Surely they 
are as fit for self-government as the 
Albanians and Bulgarians. It is of no 
use appealing to my hon. Friends on the 
other side of the House. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House know far better 
than I do what is the best policy for 
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them, and they have decided og taking 
their stand upon beer. [‘‘ No, no ee 
But I ask my Friends of the Liber 

Party how they can possibly object to 
the policy and the principle embodied in 
this Resolution ? I say nothing of the 
details ; but I ask how they can possibly 
object to the principle embodied in the 
Resolution? What do the whole of us 
do when we go stumping the country 
electioneering ? We declare that the 
wicked Tories will not allow the county 
franchise to be reduced, but that we 
excellent Liberals can trust our fellow- 
countrymen, and are prepared to bring 
the county franchise down to the level 
of that in the boroughs. We are 
unanimous on that point. There are 
only two of us who have been against 
it. One has been converted, and he has 
been sent to the House of Lords; the 
other is still unconverted, and he has 
been sent to Constantinople. Then I 
want to know with what face—I can 
use no other expression—with what 
face we Liberals are to go up and down 
the country, declaring that inhabitants 
of counties are entitled to a choice be- 
tween two candidates, when we cannot 
trust them in a matter of this kind, to 
say whether or not they will have a 
public-house next door to them, involv- 
ing the morality and happiness of their 
children and all that is dear to them, 
and concerning the prosperity and 
happiness of the districts in which they 
live? I should be astonished to hear 
any man who calls himself a Liberal 
get up in this House and say that he is 
in favour of reducing the county fran- 
chise, and yet that he cannot trust these 
men he is going to enfranchise to look 
after a matter such as the licensing of a 
beerhouse. I do not believe that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) would do that. I know 
that many of my hon. Friends look with 
suspicion upon the Resolution, and say 
that it is the Permissive Bill in disguise. 
(‘* Hear, hear!’”] I knew that some- 
body would cheer that. But I want to 
ask those Gentlemen who cheer how it 
is possible in human nature, or, at any 
rate, in Parliamentary nature, that a 
Resolution can be a Bill? It is a thing 
impossible. I used to bring in a Per- 
missive Bill, as the House is aware. I 
annoyed hon. Members over and over 
again with it. Hon. Members did not 
approve of the details. I have come 
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to the conclusion that if you want an 
argument for opposing a thing you do 
not quite understand, the proper course 
isto say you do not approve of the details. 
Under these circumstances, I said—‘‘ Let 
us have the principle in regard to this 
question, and let us leave all the details 
over.” I can show my hon. Friends how 
this cannot be their old friend, the Per- 
missive Bill. My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
en John Bright) has often opens and 
air and above board, in his usual 
straightforward manner, written letters 
strongly condemning the Permissive Bill 
itself; but he always said at the same 
time that he thoroughly approved of the 
principle of the Permissive Bill. Well, 
then, I say—‘‘ Do not condemn the 
Resolution. Do not give it up because 
there are no details.”” I do not wish to 
make any secret about it. I will not 
deceive the House; I believe that the 
Resolution does contain the principle of 
what I used to call the Permissive Bill, 
and that is, that the licensing of public- 
houses should only be permitted in 
places where the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts desire the existence of licensed 
houses in their midst for the sale of 
intoxicating drinks. That has always 
been my policy and principle. That is 
why I propose this Resolution, because 
I wish—I must repeat it in order to 
make it clear—because I wish to lay 
down the principle that public-house 
licences ought not to be forced upon 
unwilling communities. That is enough 
for me, and it makes me like the Resolu- 
tion. But some of my hon. Friends say 
that it means something more. If: it 
does, I am exceedingly pleased; I am 
delighted. If it does, so much the better 
for the Resolution. Let anyone explain 
what it means in the best way he can, 
and I shall be most happy to hear his 
explanation, so long as he votes for it. 
I say, again, let there be no licensing 
where the people do not want it. That 
is my principle, and I leave the details 
over. That is why I propose a Resolu- 
tion instead of a Bill. I want now to 
explain to the House that this principle 
of mine was really understood by the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on Intemperance, and I do so because I 
quoted a sentence the last time I moved 
this Resolution in this House. I quoted 
it as endorsing the policy which I then 
advocated, and which I now advocate. 
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The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) who then led the Opposi- 
tion, but who is now Secretary of State 
for India, seemed to think that that 
quotation did not do my cause much 
good, because he said the Lords’ Com- 
mittee had condemned the Permissive 
Bill. I will quote the paragraph again, 
for that is the reason why I quoted it. 
The Lords’ Committee condemned the 
Permissive Bill. They condemned the 
Permissive Bill utterly; but they en- 
dorsed the principle of the Resolution 
also thoroughly ; and because they con- 
demned the old Permissive Bill, I think 
it makes the case all the stronger. It is 
an admirable sentence, pointing out the 
enormity of the evil, and the unsuccessful 
efforts which have hitherto been made 
to removeit ; and that fact will, I think, 
justify me in reading the passage once 
more to this House. It says— 

‘¢ When great communities, deeply sensible of 
the miseries caused by intemperance, witnesses 
of the crime and pauperism which directly spring 
from it ; conscious of the contamination to which 
their younger citizens are exposed; watching 
with grave anxiety the growth of female in- 
temperance on a scale so vast and at a rate of 
progression so rapid as to constitutz a new re- 
proach and danger, believing that not only the 
morality of their citizens but their commercial 
prosperity is dependent on the diminution of 
these evils; seeing also that all that general 
legislation has been hitherto able to effect has 
been some improvement in public order, while 
it has been powerless to produce any perceptible 
decrease of intemperance ; it would seem some- 
what hard when such communities are willing 
at their own cost and hazard to grapple with 
the difficulty, and undertake their own purifica- 
tion, that the Legislature should refuse to create 
for them the necessary machinery or to entrust 
them with the requisite powers.”’ 


I say there never was a stronger sen- 
tence written in favour of the policy 
which I am advocating to-night. I hope 
I have explained clearly that the Resolu- 
tion is not the Permissive Bill. So far 
as the Gentlemen are concerned who 
will follow me in opposition to the Reso- 
lution, I would advise them to confine 
themselves pretty much to abuse of the 
old Permissive Bill. That is what they 
did on the last occasion, and it very 
satisfactorily relieved their own minds; 
it was also satisfactory to the brewers, 
it shows a good deal of ingenuity, it 
does no harm to the Resolution, and it 
is complimentary to me in showing how 
prudent I was to propose a Resolution 
instead of a Bill. I now come to the 
Amendments which haye been placed 
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sa the Paper, but which, owing to the 
orms of the House, cannot be proposed. 
I have no particular objection to them. 
The first, which stands in the name of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon), tells 
the magistrates that they ought to do 
what they already ought to do. I do 
not very much object to it. Then comes 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Durham (Mr. J. W. Pease), 
whom I regret to say a domestic affliction 
has kept from the House. I will there- 
fore not allude to his Amendment. There 
is one by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Scarborough (Sir Harcourt John- 
stone), which says— 


“That such local option will be best exer- 
cised by associating the ratepayers with the 
magistrates as a licensing authority.’’ 


Very good; I see no objection to that. 
If the House decides in favour of it let 
them have that licensing authority. I 
have no objectionto any of these schemes. 
They cannot make things much worse 
than they are. All I say is do not 
let any of the proposed licensing bodies 
force drink shops on places which do not 
want them. I come last to the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), and as 
I do not quite understand it I will say 
nothing about it. There is another 
strong objection to the Resolution. Most 
Houses of Commons do not like an 
abstract Resolution. But I believe there 
are cases where an abstract Resolution 
is laudable. There are exceptions to all 
rules, and I can quote cases which have 
occurred on both sides of the House 
where some of the most important legis- 
lation of recent years has been based 
upon abstract Resolutions. I recollect 
the celebrated Resolution brought in by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Devonshire (Sir Massey Lopes) upon 
Local Taxation. When the Conserva- 
tive Government came into power sub- 
sequently they acted upon it. The pre- 
sent Prime Minister, some years ago, 
moved an abstract Resolution in this 
House condemning the Irish Church. 
When the opportunity offered, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had a majority at 
his back, he very properly carried out 
the policy inaugurated in that abstract 
Resolution. There is another case which 
is still more in point. Many hon. Mem- 
bers, who were Members of the old 
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House of Commons, will have a re- 
spectful remembrance of a worthy friend 
of mine—the late lamented Professor 
Smyth. He took up the. question of 
Sunday Closing in Ireland, and he pro- 
ceeded in the first instance by way of 
Resolution. He carried his Resolution, 
and a year or two afterwards he brought 
in a Bill, and was enabled to carry that 
measure in this House; which has 
already worked such wonders in the wa: 

of benefiting Ireland. That case at- 
forded another argument in favour of 
abstract Resolutions. Hon. Members 
tell me that there ought to be some- 
thing about compensation in my Reso- 
lution. If I would only do that they 
could find it in their hearts to vote for 
me. Now, I do not want to condemn 
compensation; but it is not the ques- 
tion which is before the House. The 
ogee is, whether it is right to 
orce these houses upon an unwilling 
neighbourhood? and if it cannot be 
done without compensation, let us have 
compensation. I am quite sure that if 
ever my Resolution is crystallized into 
an Act of Parliament, this House will 
never refuse a fair demand from any 
body of men. I was glad to see what 
the Prime Minister said upon the matter 
in his electioneering speeches. He said 
that the publicans had not been ver 

good friends of his; but he would, 
nevertheless, treat them fairly. I am 
just as anxious as the Prime Minister to 
treat them fairly, and to let them have 
every penny of compensation they are 
entitled to. But what were we told in 
regard to the Sunday Closing Bill for 
Ireland? The hon. Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. O’Sullivan), who knows all 
about the publicans in Ireland, was con- 
tinually speaking about them in this 
House, and he told us distinctly that if 
that Bill passed 16,000 publicans in Ire- 
land would be ruined. We passed the Bill. 
Somebody proposed compensation, and 
the proposal was laughed out of the 
House. My right hon. Friends who 
sit on the front Opposition Bench ulti- 
mately agreed to the passing of that 
Bill for closing public-houses in Ireland 
on Sunday, and they never gave a penny 
of compensation to these men, although 
they were told they would be reduced to 
starvation. Then there was another 
Bill. I am not now arguing against 
compensation; but I am trying to prove 
that I was not called upon to put it in 
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the Resolution. My hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury brought in a 
Bill which did away with a great num- 
ber of beerhouses in England. It dida 
great deal of good, and prevented old- 
established houses having licences that 
were below a certain rent. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Mayo brought 
forward a Bill during the tenure of 
power by the late Government which 
did away with a great number of beer- 
shops in Dublin; but not one penny of 
compensation did the House of Commons 
consent to give. Ido not, then, see any 
reason at all, if these hon. Gentlemen 
could bring in Bills without proposing 
to give any compensation, why in 
moving my Resolution I was obliged to 
include compensation. I have only now, 
in conclusion, to say that there must be 
something in this demand that the 

eople so persistently send up. This 
Frouse knows, as well as I do, that it has 
sprung from the poor and from the 
working people of this country. There 
are hardly any rich men, hardly any 
great men, hardly any statesmen, who 
take an active part in the matter. The 
rich and influential have treated us with 
scorn. The Press, up the last year or 
two, has been generally against us; but 
lately things have all changed. In past 
times our cause found few advocates 
even in the pulpit; we had no great 
orators going about the country as in 
the days of the Anti-Corn Law League; 
we had no great subscriptions poured 
in to aid us in getting rid of this mono- 
poly. The great interest principally 
affected, and which is so powerful in the 
country, steadily exerted itself against 
us. The hon. Member for Derby—not 
the Home Secretary, but the senior 
Member for Derby (Mr. M. T. Bass)— 
told us that for every pound we put 
down they could put down £100; and 
so they could. We had all that to con- 
tend with; and yet these men know, as 
well as I know, that I am not over- 
stating the case when I say that in the 
constituencies at large no subject at this 
moment excites so much interest as this. 
And how can we have got it in that 
position with all the obstacles which I 
have described? There is no way in 
which we could have got it into that 

osition except this—that our cause was 
Just, and our demand right and reason- 
able. Now, Sir, I know perfectly well 
that the Government have many intricate 
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and troublous questions to deal with, 
and I am very sorry to force any further 
matters upon them; but I do say that 
this is one which they cannot very long 
delay dealing with. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), in some able 
writing upon this subject years ago, 
said that if nothing was done the very 
stones would cry out. I do not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman exag- 
gerated the necessity of the demand. 
But, as I have said, I do not wish to 
embarrass the Government. Far from 
it. They have enough on their hands at 
the present moment, and I want by this 
Motion to aid them in dealing with the 
question. I was glad to see that the 
Prime Minister, in several of his 
speeches, stated that this was a matter 
in which public opinion must be para- 
mount. No Government can go before 
public opinion. Far be it from me to 
urge them to do so. Any Government 
that did so would not do itself any great 
credit. I do not even urge the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister to vote 
for the Motion ; but I do ask him most 
respectfully to leave it to the unbiassed 
opinion of this House to reflect the views 
of the country. I believe—nay, I am sure 
—that the House is not insensible of the 
value of the course I am advocating. Iam 
sure hon. Members of this House are 
convinced there are sound reasons for 
this policy which I propose; and I 
am not without hope that the result 
of our decision to-night will be such 
that this House will lay the foundation 
of a great reform, the full accomplish- 
ment of which hereafter, will, I believe, 
entitle this House to a memorable and 
an honourable place in the annals of the 
Parliaments of England. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving his Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HUGH MASON: I rise, Sir, to 
second the Motion. I am sure the 
opinion in the House and in the country 
is universal that something ought to be 
done to check the great evil of intem- 
perance, which prevails so extensively 
among us, and I am equally sure that 
we only differ as to the means to be 
adopted to carry out our purpose. I feel 
that a great responsibility will rest upon 
this House—upon every Member of this 
House—if they do not propose any mea- 
surethemselvestocheck this growing mis- 
chief, and yet decline to help those of us 
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who do bring forward measures which we 
think will, in some degree, tend to pro- 
mote public sobriety. I will not take 
up the time of the House by quoting 
statistics which, over and over again, 
have shown how extensively intemper- 
ance does prevail in the country. Blue 
Books have placed before us the facts of 
the case ; their statistics have been read 
by every intelligent man in the country, 
and every thoughtful man who has read 
them must deplore the extent of the 
mischief these statistics have revealed. 
This sad vice of drunkenness is the 
source and the foundation of a great 
proportion, to say the least, of the 
misery, the pauperism, and the crime 
which we all have to lament, and which 
prevail to so large an extent in the 
country. I know there are some good 
men who have said that legislation will 
be inoperative to check this evil, and 
that we must be content to wait for the 
slow growth of habits of sobriety before 
we shall see any improvement in the 
state of the people as regards this vice. 
But we are forced to admit, at the same 
time, that the Acts which have been 
passed, giving to Scotland and Ireland 
the power of closing public-houses only 
on one day of the week, have accom- 
plished a considerable amount of good; 
and if we can only have a similar mea- 
sure for England and Wales—which I 
earnestly hope we shall have by-and- 
bye—the good effects will be still more 
apparent. We do not wish to introduce 
any new principle of legislation ; but we 
do wish to extend a principle of legisla- 
tion which has prevailed in this country 
for centuries ; for, in regard to the buy- 
ing and selling of intoxicants, it is a trade 
which has been governed by Acts of Par- 
liament for hundreds of years. I think 
we may claim for those who have done 
so much for temperance organization 
and temperance reform that they are 
never backward in the discharge of their 
duty, by sending money and by giving 
their services for other useful purposes 
—for the promotion of education, for 
the opening of rational places of amuse- 
ment for the people, and for other 
means which have an indirect tendency, 
at least, in assisting those who seek to 
put down this evil. We are told our 
proposal is an instance of class legisla- 
tion. Now, if I thought this, I, for 
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thing to do with it, It is said that it is 
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an endeavour to establish a law which 
will control the poor, but which, at the 
same time, will exempt the rich from its 
operation. Now, I think the phrase 
‘class legislation,” as applied in this 
case, is a very loose one, and will not 
stand the test of examination. What 
is it we seek todo? We wish to take 
the power of forcing these licences on a 
district from the hands of a few magis- 
trates, and we wish to put that power 
into the hands of the people at large. 
We dare trust the people with the exer- 
cise of this power. They beg to be 
trusted with this power, and to be free 
from a power over which they have no 
control. Is it not too late to tell us we 
dare not trust the people with the exercise 
of this power, when we have given them 
the power to elect all the Members of 
this House, to elect members of Muni- 
cipal Councils, and we have intrusted 
them with duties and responsibilities of 
the highest and most important charac- 
ter? But, I ask, who are they that use 
strong words in reference to us, in ac- 
cusing us of bringing forward a mea- 
sure of class legislation? I must say 
their advocacy of the poor is, to me, sur- 
rounded with suspicion and misgiving. 
They talk of confiscation in reference to 
our measure; but Iam quite sure that, 
if any principle of confiscation were in- 
volved, this House would never be a 
party to sanctioning it. I know that in 
past generations this House has passed 
a measure for granting a large sum to 
the slave holders, who held a kind of 
property which, certainly, was acknow- 
ledged by the laws of the country; but 
which, in my opinion, was never sanc- 
tioned by the laws of God. Parlia- 
ment is always tender, and always 
has been, for the protection of class 
interests; and I, for one, never will 
be a party to closing these public- 
houses forcibly by law without render- 
ing that amount of compensation which 
the circumstances would seem to justify. 
I am equally certain that a Parliament 
of the present day would never sanction 
such a measure. The evil we deplore is 
so great, is so mischievous, that if buy- 
ing up for their full value all the licensed 
houses in the country would extinguish 
the enormous evil connected with the 
traffic in intoxicants, I should be ready 
to pay the enormous price which such a 
measure would require; and I am sure 
that, morally, commercially, politically, 
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and socially, the gain of such a trans- 
action would be beyond all price. We 
groan under financial burdens which the 
evils and follies of past generations have 
imposed upon us; but we sit down, al- 
most without a murmuring word, under 
this great burden, the drink traffic in 
its various ramifications. We grumble 
at the present day because the Govern- 
ment seeks to impose the additional 1d. 
on the Income Tax to relieve the suffer- 
ing farmer; yet we bear, and do little 
or nothing to remedy, this other and far 
greater evil. I know of many instances 
where adjoining property has been 
greatly depreciated by the opening of a 
tavern. I know, also, of many instances 
where working men and working women, 
who must live near the factory where 
they earn their daily bread, have been 
compelled to leave their cottage, where 
they have dwelt for years, and to live 
farther away from their work, in order 
to escape the annoyance and temptation 
to their sons and daughters and to them- 
selves which are inherent in the public- 
house. Our object is, as I have said, to 
take away the power from the magis- 
trates, and place it in the hands of an- 
other class of people; and I, for one, 
am greatly surprised that the publicans 
and beer-sellers object to our proposed 
change. The magistrates are not the 
consumers ; it is the working classes who 
are the publicans’ patrons and con- 
sumers, and it is to these we wish to 
give the power to control the issue of 
licences. I know of many public-houses 
where the accommodation is altogether 
insufficient for the business, and where 
the social and domestic arrangements 
are utterly unfit for life; and I know of 
cases where a canvas of magistrates for 
new licences has frequently taken place 
for the purpose of seeking for political 
votes. And I know of cases—for I 
have for 20 years taken an interest, 
as a magistrate, in the proceedings of 
our licensing, or Brewster Sessions—I 
know of cases where, the law having 
been defiantly broken by the publican, 
the licence has been taken away by the 
magistrates; and, on an appeal being 
made to the Quarter Sessions, the de- 
cision of the magistrates has been re- 
versed, and at one Quarter Sessions there 
was a “whip” of the magistrates for 
that purpose, the owner of the public- 
house being a Peer of the Realm. I 
say, let us have working men for this 
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tribunal, rather than such a licensing 
authority as that to which I have re- 
ferred. But, perhaps, we need not be 
surprised when we know how magis- 
trates are too frequently appointed— 
appointed for political purposes, or as a 
reward for political services, where spe- 
cial fitness for the duties they would be 
called upon to discharge has been dis- 
regarded. Even in these modern days 
we see instances of appointments such 
as I have described. In Manchester, 
for nearly 20 years we have had no in- 
crease whatever in the number of licensed 
public-houses, and yet, at the present day, 
there are there more than enough for the 
wants and necessities of the community. 
Within these two decades we know that 
the population of that place has enor- 
mously increased, and yet this multipli- 
city of licences was granted by a Bench 
of Magistrates. From whatever direc- 
tion I look at our present licensing sys- 
tem, the more I feel it cannot go on, 
and that a vital change must be made 
in it. In the borough which I have the 
honour to represent (Ashton-under- 
Lyne) I can, in the course of a 10 
minutes’ walk, pass 20 houses licensed 
for the sale of drink, and yet all these 
licences have been granted by former 
Benches of Magistrates, supposed to 
have regard to the wants and necessities 
of the people. And for some years it 
has been the practice of the big brewers 
to buy up extensively these licensed 
houses, adding enormously to their own 
trade. In some instances I know where 
the value of such property has been 
increased fivefold. We talk of moral 
means, apart from legislation, for the 
accomplishment of the good end we 
seek —the putting down of drunken- 
ness; but I have lived long enough to 
see that moral means are insufficient. 
As the excellent Bishop of Manchester 
said, we build churches and we found 
schools ; but experience shows that the 
drunkenness of the country more than 
keeps pace with all the good measures 
we adopt for the improvement of the 
people. We institute modes by which 
they can invest their money in savings 
banks and in building clubs; we start 
co-operative societies; and yet we see the 
temptation to spend their earnings in 
intoxicants is so great that at a time of 
cessation of labour a large proportion of 
our working people are plunged into 
circumstances of the deepest distress, 
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The working men appeal to this House 
in order that they may have conferred 
on them the power to protect themselves. 
In that appeal I earnestly and sincerely 
join; an y implore the House not to 
turn a deaf ear to their cry. 


Amendmend proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘ inasmuch as the ancient and avowed object of 
Licensing the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors is to 
supply a supposed public want, without detri- 
ment to the public welfare, this House is of 
opinion that a legal power of restraining the 
issue or renewal of Licences should be placed in 
the hands of the persons most deeply interested 
and affected, namely, the inhabitants them- 
selves, who are entitled to protection from the 
injurious consequences of the present system, 
by some efficient measure of local option,’’— 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not rise at 
this early period of the debate with 
either the idea or the desire of checking 
the course of this discussion. On the 
contrary, I think that the delivery of 
speeches, full of argument and full of 
information on a matter of this enor- 
mous social interest, is a thing highly 
valuable and important to the public 
welfare. But I rise at this time because 
I thought it my duty to meet without a 
moment’s delay, so far as it depended 
upon me, the courteous and encouraging 
invitation addressed to me by my hon. 
Friend the Mover of the Amendment. 
I understood my hon. Friend to say, at 
the close of his speech, he did not pro- 
pose, and he did not much expect me, 
to give a vote in favour of the adoption 
at the present time of the Motion ; but 
he hoped no attempt would be made on 
the part of the Government to bring 
whatever authority belongs to the Exe- 
cutive Government, as such, to bear on 
the deliberations of the House, but that 
everybody should be encouraged to 
declare his own sentiments, and to vote 
according to his own belief and judg- 
ment in the matter. Ican meet that in- 
vitation or challenge of my hon. Friend 
in a manner that I hope will not be un- 
satisfactory to my hon. Friend. The 
opinion he entertains on that subject— 
namely, as to the course the Government 
ought to take, is an opinion to which 
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we ourselves had arrived. We do not 
desire to bring any pressure whatever 
to bear upon the House. I recognize 
with pleasure the statement of my hon. 
Friend that it is not in the power of 
the Government to take largely into its 
own hands the decision of a question 
such as this; that it must be content to 
march with a close and ‘sedulous regard 
to the progress of public opinion; and 
that, even if it be true—as it is true— 
that the Government may at a certain 
stage do something towards ripening or 
giving form to that public opinion, yet 
if it places itself in a position entirely 
apart from, whether in advance or in 
the rear, it mistakes its functions, and 
a premature attempt would probably re- 
sult in reaction or recoil. There are Mem- 
bers of the Government who have voted 
already in favour of the Resolution of 
my hon. Friend; and those Members 
will, so far as I know, renew that vote 
to-night. I shall not follow my hon. 
Friend into the Lobby; and I may tell 
him at once frankly the reason that will 
lead me to pursue the course which he 
hinted at as probable on my part. He 
quotes a case in which I was the Mover 
of an abstract Resolution—namely, the 
series of Resolutions in 1868 on the Irish 
Church Establishment. That is perfectly 
true; but my hon. Friend will do me 
the justice of saying that those abstract 
Resolutions were simply the preface to a 
Bill which I proposed to introduce, and 
did introduce and carry through this 
House. [Sir Wizrrm Lawson: In the 
same Session?] Yes. Not the Bill to 
disestablish the Irish Church, because I 
considered that a dying Parliament was 
unequal to such a task; but a Bill to 
arrest all appointments in the Irish 
Church until after the Election then 
approaching, in order that legislation 
might be reserved to the néxt Parlia- 
ment. And even as in 1868, when, in 
proposing a Resolution of this kind, I 
was prepared to give practical effect tu 
it in a definite form, on which the judg- 
ment of the House could be tested, the 
very same expectation would be, I think, 
legitimately entertained of me, espe- 
cially in the place I have now the honour 
to fill, if I were now to vote in favour 
of the abstract Resolution of my hon. 
Friend. My hon. Friend will also per- 
ceive that I have a greater facility in 
adopting the course I proposed to take, 
because the Forms of the House require 
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my hon. Friend to bring on his Motion 
as an Amendment to Supply, which en- 
ables me to deal with him very much asif 
the Previous Question were raised. He 
will not suppose that in vindicating this 
liberty for myself, and in thus conveying 
my view of my own duty, I intend to 
censure him. Great as is the incon- 
venience which attaches to the adoption 
of abstract Resolutions by this House, 
yet I am free to confess that hon. Mem- 
bers must naturally be disposed to exer- 
cise their own judgments as to the 
best means of advancing what they think 
a great public cause, and in many 
cases they may think they can best at- 
tain their purpose by means of an ab- 
stract Resolution. I am far from ques- 
tioning the correctness of their judgment 
in that respect; but the expectations 
which will follow their votes are en- 
tirely different from those which would 
be founded on the vote of one occupy- 
ing my position. Ishould have been better 
pleased with the matter of the Resolution 
if my hon. Friend had included in it some 
reference to the principle of equitable 
compensation. I do not want my hon. 
Friend tocommit himself upon that point; 
butI want a frank recognition of the prin- 
ciple that we are not to deny to publicans, 
as a class, the benefits of equal treat- 
ment, because we think their trade is 
at so many points in contact with, and 
even sometimes productive of, great pub- 
lic mischief. Considering the legislative 
title they have acquired, and the recog- 
nition of their position in the proceed- 
ings of this House for a long series of 
years, they ought not to be placed at a dis- 
advantage on account of the particular 
impression we may entertain—in many 
cases but too justly—in relation to the 
mischiefs connected with the present 
licensing system and the consumption of 
strong liquors as it is now carried on. 
Having said this much, it is unnecessary 
for me to follow my hon. Friends into 
the argument which they are more com- 
petent to conduct than myself; but a few 
words I will say expressive of my general 
sympathy. My hon. Friend the Mover 
of the Amendment read at the close of 
his speech from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords a very 
striking passage; and I am bound to say 
that, individually, I do not think there 
is a word in that passage which I am 
not prepared to adopt. My difficulty in 
this case is not the ordinary difficulty of 
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of a Government—namely, the want of 
time and the recent time since we as- 
sumed Office—it is the intricacy with 
which the question itself is surrounded. 
I do not as yet see my way to any parti- 
cular measure by which just effect can 
be given to the principle of my hon. 
Friend. To that principle itself I am 
friendly. My hon. Friend, indeed, as- 
signs me a very interesting position in 
regard to his Motion. He attributes to 
me the parentage of the words in which 
it is expressed. A man readily forgets 
his sins, and occasionally he appears to 
forget his good deeds; but I was not 
aware I had any claim to the originality 
and production of that phrase. But be 
that as it may, I earnestly entertain the 
hope that at some not very distant period 
it may be found practicable to deal with 
the Licensing Laws, and in dealing with 
them to include the reasonable and just 
application of the principle for which 
my hon. Friend contends. We all go 
together up to a certain point. We all 
recognize and allow that the evils of 
intoxication are not merely grave, but 
monstrous. Their extent, and their 
depth, and their intensity, need hardly 
be described; but, having made that 
admission, our paths begin to diverge. 
There are those who say, as has been 
justly stated by my hon. Friend the 
Seconder of the Motion, that nothing 
can be done by legislation; that me- 
chanical means cannot cure moral evils ; 
that we must not deal with the subject 
by mere prohibition, but must trust to 
the progress of civilized habits and 
moral convictions. I do not agree with 
those who say that legislation is of no 
avail in this matter. Legislation has 
great power in removing positive sources 
of temptation, and the question will be 
to what extent, in what manner, and 
under what conditions legislation can be 
employed at the suitable moment for the 
purpose of lessening or removing those 
sources of temptation either in cases 
where the principles adopted are capable 
of a universal application, or in cases 
where it may be thought requisite to 
give to the local judgment of the popu- 
lation an influence in the matter. I 
do not agree with those who say that 
any legislation in the direction of my 
hon. Friend’s wishes must be class 
legislation; because I think he and 
the Seconder of the Resolution are 
right in holding that it is eminently and 
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peculiarly from among the people them- 
selves that the movement and the ex- 
pression of sympathy and desire for a 
measure of this kind proceeds. It is 
not among the great, if is not among 
the rich, it is not among the wealthy, it 
is not exclusively, at any rate, among 
the educated and enlightened. It is, to 
a great extent, a true genuine instinct of 
the popular mind which disposes so 
many of our fellow-citizens to desire to 
callin the action of external restraints 
in aid of their own best inclinations, 
and to assist them in resistance to those 
inclinations which they regret. For my- 
self, I certainly am one of those who, 
regarding the general structure of the 
Licensing Law, are thoroughly and radi- 
cally dissatisfied with it. But here I 
must say what will not give pleasure to 
my Friends, I am no believer in mono- 
poly, either in this or any other matter. 
Parliament has been busy for about 10 
years in building and bolstering up 
monopolies, in adding to the artificial 
values which attach to property invested 
in public-houses, and which, in my opi- 
nion, are by far the most deadly and in- 
veterate enemies with which my hon. 
Friend has to deal; and, therefore, I do 
not claim any credit from my hon. Friend 
for being individually indisposed to work 
in the direction of those measures with 
regard to monopoly which appear to 
proceed upon the assumption that by in- 
creasing its range you restrict and miti- 
gate its miseries. I believe the exact 
reverse. I believe that in proportion as 
you mount up higher and higher, these 
simply prohibitory laws, tending to re- 
strict numbers and enhance and aug- 
ment values, you multiply and raise to 
a higher point the obstacles with which 
you have to deal. I do not wish to be 
drawn into any premature conclusion ; 
but it is only fair to make the admission. 
But with regard to the question which 
my hon. Friend has brought before us, 
I will say these two things in conclusion. 
First of all, that I believe that one of 
the great subjects which will call for the 
attention of the Executive at as early a 
period as the heavy competing pressure 
of some other subjects will permit will 
be the reform of the Licensing Laws; 
and, secondly, I believe that that reform 
is so eminently called for, and is so 
favoured by the circumstances in which 
we now stand, that I regard it as an 
essential part of the work and mission 
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of the present Parliament. I have no 
prejudices upon this subject; but I am 
glad to have at least the pardon, if not 
the approval, of my hon. Friend, if I 
decline to express by my vote distinct 
adhesion to an expression of abstract 
principle on the subject until I feel my- 
self armed with the possession of some 
practical plan that I am in a condition 
to recommend for the approval of Parlia- 
ment. With these observations, I re- 
commend the question to the considera- 
tion of the House of Commons. 

Str ROBERT CUNLIFFE: Sir, I 
rise to ask the indulgence of the House 
for a few moments whilst I refer to the 
reasons why I think the proposition 
which is now before the House deserves 
its favourable consideration, and to the 
position in which we stand in regard to 
this question. Now, Sir, I think no one 
will deny that there exists outside this 
House a very strong opinion in favour 
of some legislation with regard to this 
matter; and I think it is true to say that 
that strong opinion exists not only with 
regard to those who may be considered 
the supporters of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle, in regard to the 
measure before us, but it exists widely 
throughout the whole country. Al- 
though we have had within the last 10 
years two Licensing Acts, and although 
these have done much to improve the 
licensing system, yet I think we stand in 
regard to this great evil of intemper- 
ance in a very unsatisfactory position. 
Now, Sir, I should not presume to make 
that statement to the House as embody- 
ing my own opinion or any knowledge 
of my own; but I will take two autho- 
rities whose opinion, I think, will be 
treated with respect. The first authority 
I quote is a sentence from a speech of 
Lord Aberdare, in introducing the Bill 
of 1871. Lord Aberdare said— 

“He would not pause to ask whether drunken. 
ness was or was not on the increase, for he fe]t 
satisfied that the evil was so great as to be a 
blot upon our social system, and a disgrace to 
our civilization.” —[3 Hansard, ccv. 1063.] 


He was then the Home Secretary, speak- 
ing from his place in Parliament. Now 
nearly 10 years have elapsed, and what 
is the state of the question now? I will 
only refer to the paragraph which has 
been already mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Carlisle, and which has 
made a great deal of impression upon 
the Prime Minister. The Committee of 
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the House of Lords say in a paragraph 
where they discuss the Bill founded on 
the Gothenburg system brought in by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade— 

“All that general legislation has hitherto 
been able to effect has been some improvement 
in general order, while it has been powerless to 
produce any perceptible decrease of intemper- 
ance.” 


And, Sir, it cannot be said that public 
attention has not constantly been called 
to this question, which I take to be an- 
other proof of the strong feeling out-of- 
doors. I think on 10 different occasions 
since 1869 the hon. Member for Carlisle 
has brought this question before us. It 
has come up before the House year after 
year like a hardy perennial, only to be 
rejected; but still he has brought it 
up. In addition to that we have had an 
interesting Bill brought in by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade founded on 
the Gothenburg system; and we have 
had a Bill for Licensing Boards, brought 
in by the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen), which has produced an 
interesting discussion. Lastly, we have 
had a Bill brought in by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Scarborough (Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone), which I regretted to see the 
other day, in consequence of the pres- 
sure of Business, produced only a short 
discussion in this House. These are all 
more or less based on the principle we 
are asked to vote upon to-night. I am 
one of many persons who have never 
been able to persuade themselves that 
the measure which was brought in by 
the hon. Member for Carlisle is the best 
that could be adopted to solve the diffi- 
culty. Although I shall give my vote 
in favour of his Motion, I shall consider 
myself perfectly free on some future oc- 
casion to take a different course on some 
other Bill that may be brought forward. 
I may quote some words used on the 
last occasion by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright), who 
said— 

‘‘He should vote for the present Resolution, 
and, having voted for it, would feel that he was 
just as free to deal with the drink question. . . 
as if he had never heard of the Permissive Bill, 
and asif the present Resolution had never been 
before them.”’—[Tbid. ccli. 497.] 

Now, I will venture to quote one more 
passage from the speech of Lord Aber- 
dare in 1871, which appears to me to 
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cover the ground for the reasons why 
we should vote for some measure of Local 
Option. Lord Aberdare said we should 
create some strong vigorous opinion in 
the different localities, and he concluded 
with these words— 

“He was satisfied, therefore, that if they were 
to create a wholesome and vigorous public opi- 
nion on that subject, they must give the rate- 

ayers of the country some direct control over 
it, and that the more widely that control could, 
without injustice, beextended, the greater would 
be the social advantage.’’—[Jdid. ccv. 1075.] 


I think the words I have read to the 
House afford ample grounds for the Re- 
solution now before us. It has been re- 
marked in the debate that this proposal 
appears to cast some blame on the magis- 
trates as the present licensing autho- 
rities. I am not able to follow that; 
but I may be permitted to say that the 
Lords’ Committee speak with approval 
of ‘confirming authority,” and they 
think the value of their confirming au- 
thority is acknowledged by several wit- 
nesses as a check on the granting autho- 
rity. Itis thought some check should 
be placed on the licensing ; but I think 
the magistrates have erred by allowing 
too many licences. But if we can by 
some measure give the ratepayers some 
means of bringing power to bear on the 
licensing authorities, we shall get rid of 
those difficulties and evils which occur 
under the present system. Ishould like 
to refer for a moment to a speech made 
by a Gentleman who is greatly respected 
by this House—Mr. Rathbone. The few 
words I wish to quote were delivered in 
this House during the discussion on the 
Motion by the hon. Member for New- 
castle. Mr. Rathbone gave an interest- 
ing account of what had taken place in 
the suburban district of Woolton, near 
Liverpool, where, during nine years, the 
‘‘Free licensing system’? had been 
adopted. He said they steadily refused 
renewal to disorderly houses, and they 
kept the same numbers in spite of in- 
crease of population. He added— 

“T donot hesitate to say that the magistrates 
and police of England, if they would only en- 
force the existing laws, have ample powers in 
their hands to shut up one-third of the public- 
houses, and reduce, by at least a quarter, the 
crime of the Kingdom by simply refusing to re- 
new the licences of auy houses doing a dis- 
orderly trade.—[Jdid. ccexxix. 908.] 

But do not we require more direct 
and complete pressure put upon the 
licensing authorities in this country by 
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those more immediately affected by the 
consequences? Mr. Rathbone gave an 
interesting account of a very respectable 
licensed victualler in Liverpool, said to 
be doing a high-class trade there ; but 
who stated that, in consequence of the 
greater stringency of the police and the 
magistrates, his takings had been re- 
duced by £700 a-year. I think ‘that 
shows that, although the present law is 
imperfect, it is possible to administer it 
in a better manner to meet the social 
requirements of theage. Mr. Rathbone 
asked the House to consider 
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“ What an amount of evil and demoralization 
preventible under the present law, if strictly 
administered, that £700 a-year represents.”’— 
[Tbid.} 


What is the recommendation of the 
Committee of the House of Lords, who 
obtained great weight in this House 
because of the noble Lords composing 
the Committee, and because of the 
moderation of the Report they brought 
up? The Committee were unable to 
recommend Licensing Boards; but they 
recommended that County Boards or 
Local Boards should be established 
with an extensive area, and that the 
licensing power should be transferred 
to those bodies. I think in those Boards 
there would be an elective element to 
represent the ratepayers. If that is so, 
Sir, we should have that elective prin- 
ciple introduced in the Licensing Boards 
of the country, which will give the rate- 
payers that control over the licensing 
which is so much wanted at the present 
moment. Now, Sir, I will not detain 
the House any longer; but I would just 
point out that the Committee further 
recommended that legislative facilities 
should be afforded for the local adoption 
of the Gothenburg and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s schemes. I think that is a high 
recommendation of the principle of Local 
Option, in some measure to be approved 
by the legislation of this House; and 
the object of that would be to control 
and absorb some of the licences now 
existing. The Prime Minister alluded 
to that difficult point, how compensation 
could be given if Parliament determined 
to reduce the number of public-houses. 
That brings me to the seventh recom- 
mendation of the Committee of the 
House of Lords, in which they point out 


‘‘That a considerable increase should be 
made in the licence duties.’’ 
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Many hon. Members are aware that by 
the Bill brought in by the hon. Member 
for Scarborough it was proposed to 
devote a portion of the funds derived 
from licences for compensation to the 
existing public-houses. The Committee 
say, further, that the 


“ Size of the premises, the profits of the trade, 
and, consequently, the value of the licences, 
have increased enormously during the last 10 
years.’ 


If that is true, I think it is an element 
which we might fairly take into con- 
sideration when we come to deal with 
this question in some practical Bill; 
because, as the Committee say— 

“The public are fairly entitled to a larger 


share than they have hitherto received of the 
profits of a monopoly thus artificially created.’’ 


I will not detain the House any longer- 
I thank you for listening to me with so 
much patience. I will only venture to 
add that I rose principally to express 
my earnest hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government will, at some future day, 
be able to deal with this important 
question; and I think, from what has 
fallen from the Prime Minister, we may 
venture to anticipate that somethin 
will be done. If the Government will 
deal with the question, I am sure they 
will have attempted to achieve an object 
worthy of the ambition of any Ministry, 
and which will entitle them to the last- 
ing gratitude of the whole country. 
Caprary AYLMER said, they were all 
agreed as to the ill effects of intemper- 
ance, and they would all be glad to 
know of some means by which they 
could be remedied without injury to 
vested and existing interests. But all 
this Resolution pretended to do was to 
transfer the power of granting licences 
from one body to another. That would 
not put an end to intemperance. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) said his Resolu- 
tion had its beginning in a Resolution 
of Convocation; but his experience of 
life was that a clergyman was the worst 
man in the world to grapple with a 
practical difficulty. The proposal of the 
hon. Baronet came before them in the 
objectionable form of an abstract Reso- 
lution, which appeared to be aimed 
somewhat at the magistrates. The hon. 
Baronet wanted to give the power now 
possessed by the magistrates to the rate- 
payers of each district ; but it must be 
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remembered that the ratepayers were 
only about-one-third of the inhabitants 
of a district. That was stopping half- 
way; but if the hon. Baronet went to 
the extreme, he would give the licensing 
power to a much worse authority than 
the magistrates. The licensing power, 
if Local Option were carried out, would 
be given to those who used public- 
houses most, and that was like giving a 
child-a knife to play with because he 
had cut his fingers. The logical con- 
clusion of this Resolution was that be- 
cause men got drunk, therefore those 
men should have the. power to license 
public-houses. It had been said that 
there were too many public-houses in the 
land, and why did not the magistrates 
put them down? Well, since 1869, the 
magistrates had closed 9,000 public- 
houses. He had received a paper from 
Manchester asking him not to vote for 
this Resolution, and it came from the 
National Union for the Suppression of 
Intemperance. Surely such a Society 
knew whether Local Option would pro- 
mote temperance or not; and he found 
they were against this Motion. This 
Resolution was a slight on the magis- 
tracy—a slight on a body of men who, 
as the ‘‘ great unpaid,” had done their 
work in a most worthy and exemplary 
manner. No one would believe that an 
elective body would be so independent 
as the magistrates, and they ought to 
go to the higher classes rather than to 
the lower classes to find a proper li- 
censing body. He maintained that the 
magistrates were the best licensing 
authority ; they lived in the place, and 
were independent of any improper in- 
fluence that might be brought to bear 
upon them. In conclusion, he would 
vote against the Resolution of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle, and in 
favour of the Motion that the Speaker 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: The hon. 
and gallant Member who has just sat 
down has delivered a eulogy on the magis- 
trates of this country which I am very far 
from saying they do not generally de- 
serve. In reference to the administration 
of their functions in connection with 
licensing, the magistrates deserve, I 
think, as much praise as they do in regard 
to the performance of any part of their 
business. It is quite clear from all the 
Reports before the House that they 
have not extended the distribution of 
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licences unduly, and that they have had, 
so far as they could have, general regard 
for the rights of those whose capital is 
invested in this description of property, 
and that they have also exercised, on the 
whole, a judicious and careful control, 
so far as they could, over the manage- 
ment of public-houses. When my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle com- 
menced his speech he said that Local 
Option was a mysterious term. I quite 
agree with him in that. I should have 
much preferred to hear him use the 
words ‘‘local control,’’ because that 
part of his Resolution which is most in- 
telligible to myself, and with which I 
am in perfect and entire accord, is that 
which says that the representation of 
the people in this matter—which is to 
them of such deep and vital social im- 
portance—should be in their own hands 
—that they should have, as I contend 
they have a right to have, local control 
in this matter. Now, the people of this 
country are not represented by the ma- 
gistrates. However excellent may be 
character and conduct of those who are 
appointed to the magistracy in this 
country, I repeat that the people—the 
working men and working people gene- 
rally, of whom I have the honour to re- 
present a large section in the House to- 
night—have not confidence in the repre- 
sentation they possess in this great mat- 
ter. It has happened to me, in a much 
shorter political experience than that of 
many hon. Members of this House, to 
feel itmy duty twice to call the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the ap- 
pointment of certain magistrates. In 
1873, when, as now, the country had the 
advantage of the services of the distin- 
guished ornament of this House, in the 
Office of Prime Minister, I had a tempo- 
rary and interesting connection with the 
borough of Huntingdon. On one occa- 
sion in that year I felt it my duty to 
call the attention of the Prime Minister 
to the neglect of the Lord Lieutenant to 
give a fair representation to a large mi- 
nority in the county who were Noncon- 
formists. The Prime Minister thought 
proper to reply to me condemning the 
conduct of the Lord Lieutenant of Hunt- 
ingdonshire, in regard to the fact that 
there was not a single Nonconformist 
on the Bench of the county. Well, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Huntingdonshire took 
cognizance in a very careful manner of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s complaint, 
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and within a year or 18 months lie 
so far saw the error of his ways as to 
make the magistraey of the county more 
representative by placing two Noncon- 
formists on the Bench. In the present 
year, again, I have felt it my duty to 
call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) to the 
appointments in that county with which 
I have now a happy and I hope a per- 
manent connection. Now the borough 
of Southport—and I am glad to see the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) in his place, because this matter 
is of peculiar interest to himself—the 
borough of Southport, I say, is, as the 
late Home Secretary knows perfectly 
well, and as is known in the county of 
Lancaster, thoroughly liberal in its sen- 
timents. The Town Council of South- 
port, or a large majority of the mem- 
bers of it, is Liberal in opinion; but 
when it was proposed, on the recommen- 
dation of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), to grant a 
Commission of the Peace to the borough, 
Her Majesty’s late Government thought 
proper to place 11 Conservatives and 4 
Liberals on the Bench. Now this Bench 
of Magistrates is the licensing authority 
for the borough of Southport. I shall 
be extremely glad if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) will tell 
me that in this borough, where three- 
fourths, or nearly three-fourths, of the 
Town Council are Liberals, and which, 
as he knows very well in regard to the 
late Election, is thoroughly Liberal, the 
character of the magistracy is represen- 
tative. I should like him to tell me 
this, for I have no doubt he intends to 
take part in this debate. I myself 
know, on the best authority—that the 
people of Southport have no confidence 
in the appointments made by the late 
Government as to the magistracy. Let 
me suppose that the magistrates of 
Southport thought proper to imitate the 
example of the magistrates of another 
portion of South-West Lancashire— 
namely, Liverpool. It is not long ago 
since Liverpool magistrates declared free 
trade in liquor. Suppose the magis- 
trates of Southport, through a freak of 
fancy of their own, were to say that the 
people of that borough, should in future 
have free trade in liquor. I say that 
these magistrates have no right to claim 
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in regard to such subjects that they re- 
present the people. is, I consider, 
would be a gross travestie of representa- 
tive power. When [listened to the hon. 
Member for Carlisle, I must say I re- 
gretted that he was not more explicit in 
regard to the terms of this Resolution, 
and I would ask the House to bear with 
me while I endeavour to state what is the 
interpretation which I place upon them. 
Many people who read the words of this 
Resolution—which is somewhat dark in 
its phraseology—are inclined, especially 
in country districts, to suppose that it has 
some concealed intention of confiscating 
the licences which have been given 
throughout the country. Now, I want to 
speak very plainly indeed upon this 
subject. What is the position of the 
man who possesses a licence for a public- 
house? We know very well that that 
licence is renewable from year to year ; 
and that it is impossible to disguise 
from ourselves that there is a belief 
largely spread throughout the country 
that this Resolution means, or may be 
held to mean, that these licences will 
be liable to be forfeited by a popular 
vote given in regard to that particular 
matter. Now, I can only say for 
myself that I regard a licence pos- 
sessed by the man who has the privi- 
lege of holding that licence for the 
sale of wine and spirits as a very sub- 
stantial property—and I will tell the 
House why—because there is in regard 
to that licence every feature of property. 
Men have made investments from time 
to time upon the faith of those licences. 
The houses to which the licences belong 
are bought and sold every day at very 
large prices, and men exhibit, in the 
confidence with which they deal in pro- 
perty of this description, and in the con- 
fidence with which their investments are 
made, and through the neglect of Parlia- 
ment to issue any substantial warning 
to the contrary, a belief that they are 
dealing with what is real and substan- 
tial property, and I hold and maintain 
that these men have in these licences a 
substantial property, which has been 
treated and dealt with as property. A 
newspaper of very large circulation and 
great influence in the neighbourhood I 
have the honour to represent spoke of 
me not very long ago in regard to some- 
thing I had written about the land, and 
said I was almost too tender with regard 
to the rights of property. I think it is 
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impossible for anyone who attempts 
seriously to undertake the work of re- 
form to deal too tenderly with the rights 
of property. The foundation of suc- 
cess in regard to the work of reform is 
to pay due and proper and consistent 
respect to the rights of property. 
2 sae Well, now, the cheers of the 

ouse lead me to believe that there is a 
very general belief and impression on 
the part of the majority that I rightly 
describe the condition of licences when 
I say that they are substantial property. 
If they are admitted to be such, then I 
pass on to say that I hold it to be one of 
the most important functions of Parlia- 
ment to remember at all times that this 
House is, first and above all, the trustee 
of property throughout the country. 
A primary duty of Parliament is to re- 
member that every description of pro- 
perty is held in trust by this House. No 
man’s title-deed is worth much if the 
opinion of this House is against him ; 
and therefore this House must always, I 
humbly submit, remember that its clear 
duty is to regard the rights of property 
as its own possession, and never, under 
any circumstances whatever, to delegate 
the dealing with these rights of pro- 
perty to any other authority in the coun- 
try. I have heard it said that inasmuch 
as a licence is granted by local authority, 
that that which the local authority has 
conceded that also it should be able to 
take back at any time ; that it should be 
able to decree that the person to whom 
it granted a licence should at any time 
forfeit that licence. I should like to 
show the House why in this matter that 
is an unsound and unsafe doctrine. It 
is true the local authority is empowered 
to grant licences under certain condi- 
tions; but if the House holds, as I cer- 
tainly do, that these licences when granted 
constitute a property, then we must re- 
member that the local authorities are not 
empowered under the conditions on 
which the property is intrusted to them 
by this House to withdraw the con- 
cession they have made. The local 
authority is empowered to make streets 
and ways through the town—to im- 
prove the means of intercommunication 
throughout the town; but when the 
local authority has made a street—for 
which purpose it need not apply to Par- 
liament—it has not the power subse- 
quently to disturb the property built 
upon the street which has been opened, 
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and declared to be the use of the public 
forever. There isno power in the local 
authority to deal with that property 
except by an application to Parliament. 
We have in this House almost every day 
Provisional Orders lying on the Table, 
which are to sanction the exercise by 
these local authorities of special powers 
for taking property under the sanction of 
Parliament. Having laid it down that 
there is a property in the licences, I say 
it is not competent for the House to give 
to any local authority the power of con- 
fiscating that property without compen- 
sation in the usual way. But there is 
one description of property connected 
with licences which I certainly desire to 
see taken advantage of by the local 
authority for the benefit of the public. 
I will give an instance which came under 
my own observation the other day. In 
a suburb of London a piece of land was 
laid out for a building estate, and the 
builder thought proper to devote a cen- 
tral position to a licensed public-house. 
The erection of the house cost him 
about £1,900, all told, and he obtained 
a licence for it, and there was a strict 
condition in connection with the building 
estate that there should be no other 
licensed house upon the property. Well, 
having expended only £1,900 on the 
building of this house, the builder sold 
it last week to a gentleman I know very 
well, who is a brewer, for £4,000. So 
that he pocketed £2,100 for the privilege 
of the exercise of the monopoly of selling 
intoxicating drink in this country. Iam 
most anxious that a due and proper share 
of large sums of this sort accruing in that 
manner should be taken for the public 
advantage, and I should very much in- 
deed like to see that £2,100, or a 
proper proportion of it in the exercise 
of local control, taken for the advantage 
of the public. I want only to say, in 
conclusion, that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) 
referred to this matter being settled by 
something like a simple counting of 
heads or votes. If I understood the hon. 
and gallant Member rightly, his com- 
plaint was that we had not universal 
suffrage, and his contention that all 
men and women should havevotes. If he 
were to make a proposition of that kind 
at any time, I think he would find less 
objection to it on this side of the House 
than ontheother. He said there was no 
good reason whatever why the people 
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should take this matter in some form or 
other under their own control. What 
ood, I believe he asked, could follow 
rom it? Surely the hon. and gallant 
Member has had no experience of the 
value of the uses of responsibility. Ifthe 
or. were in some degree responsible 
or all that is obnoxious in connection 
with this trade, would they not be more 
careful and critical with regard to the 
manner in which the trade is carried on ? 
I wish before I sit down to pay such 
tribute as I may to the services in the 
great cause of temperance which have 
been rendered by the hon. Member for 
Carlisle and those who co-operate with 
him. I think it a great and honourable 
and useful thing in all matters connected 
with the social well-being of the people 
that, as far as possible, an ideal should 
be lifted up before their eyes. There is 
not a loftier idea of virtue conceivable by 
many of the people than the idea of 
total abstinence. I honour that idea. 
It is never likely that the people will 
worship or follow ideals too readily. 
Ideals may be brought before them; and 
it is possible that the men who spend 
their lives in upholding these uncom- 
promising ideals will do more than 
their fellows towards bringing about the 
time when we shall make some approach 
towards that blessed ideal of life when 
force shall be used always in concert 
with, and controlled by, reason, when 
strength shall be used for its most legi- 
timate purpose—the protection and the 
welfare of the weak—to that blessed 
time when there shall be no complaining 
in our streets, and when our garners 
shall be full, yielding all manner of store. 
Lorp ELCHO congratulated the hon. 
Member who had just sat down upon the 
very healthy and welcome views he had 
enunciated with regard to the rights of 
property, views which could not be traced 
in the Bill introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government, which was in the course of 
its second reading, nor in the clause 
which had formed part of it, but which 
was now about to re-appear in shape of 
anew Bill. But he would not pursue 
that matter further. The hon. Member 
for Carlisle had suggested that he (Lord 
Elcho) had inherited the Parliamentary 
mantle of Mr. Wheelhouse, the late 
Member for Leeds. He laid claim to 
no such inheritance ; and the only reason 
why he ventured to address the House 
for the first time on this subject was 
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that he had had the honour of being in- 
trusted with a Petition for presenta- 
tion against the Resolution by the Scot- 
tish Wine, Spirit, and Beer Trade De- 
fence Association. Why it should have 
been intrusted to him he knew not. 
The hon. Member who last spoke seemed 
to think that everybody’s chance of suc- 
cess at the late Election turned upon the 
question of Local Option. He could only 
say that during the Election it was not 
heard of in East Lothian; but he was 
not able to speak for Mid Lothian. He 
agreed to present the Petition because 
he heartily approved of its terms, and of 
the reasons why the Petitioners were 
opposed to the Resolution of the hon. 
Baronet. They were opposed to it be- 
cause they objected to this transfer of 
the licensing power from what they 
called a judicial body to such an in- 
judicial body, if he might so use the 
term, as a majority simply of the rate- 
payers. The Petitioners stated that 
those who now administered the licensing 
system exercised their power with judg- 
ment and fairness, and where they could 
they suppressed licences with the view, 
as far as they could, of making them 
proportioned to the number of inhabit- 
ants, and that if this system were de- 
parted from they would have an arbi- 
trary and capricious system of constant 
agitation, constant voting, and the ex- 
penses of another Local Board. But it 
was not the publicans only who took 
that view. An Association which had 
existed for years for the suppression of 
intemperance were exactly of the same 
opinion, and he rather gathered from 
the Prime Minister that he favoured the 
view taken by that Association. The 
opinion of the Petitioners was that if 
this question was referred to the de- 
cision of a majority, it would be to in- 
fringe liberty and endanger property. 
He quite agreed with that. The last 
speaker had said he did not understand 
the Motion, and that it was indistinct. 
The Motion might be indistinct; but 
nothing could be clearer than the speech 
it which it was introduced. They were 
urged to vote for Local Option because it 
did not necessarily mean suppression, 
but only restriction. His hon. Friend, 
however, was too honest to stop there, 
and he added that he wished to suppress 
the liquor traffic altogether. In this free 
country it would be an intolerable state 
of things to establish that a majority of 
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the ratepayers—half the peepayer ofa 
district plus one—should lay down a law 
which would prevent the other half, 
minus one, who might be most tem- 
perate men, from being able to take a 

lass of beer or spirits in that district. 
a years ago he had the pleasure of 
reading in an essay written by the 
present Postmaster General an expres- 
sion of opinion strongly opposed to State 
intervention in matters such as were 

roposed to be dealt with by the hon. 
Member for Carlisle; and in the same 
article the writer stated that individual 
liberty had been ‘‘ constantly subject to 
attacks from various phases of fana- 
ticism.” Interesting information on 
this subject was also to be found in a 
small book called Prohibitory Legislation 
in the United States, recently published by 
Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy, who had visited 
the State of Maine with the view of 
studying the question, and he had 
come to the conclusion that: ‘‘ this legis- 
lation had not only failed, but had in- 
cidentally produced very serious mis- 
chief.” He (Lord Elcho) had a very 
nice gentleman as one of his constituents, 
@ man unconvicted of any crime, who 
was not a Roman Catholic, who therefore 
did not necessarily fast ; he believed he 
was a United Presbyterian or a Free 
Churchman—he doubted whether he 
was a member of the Established Church 
—and what did they think this gentleman 
had done? He had put himself on bread 
and water, and occasionally he indulged 
in the luxury of anapple. That was his 
sole subsistence, and he had never seen 
a more healthy man, or one who looked 
younger for his years. And why did he 
live in that way? Because he was con- 
vinced that all the ills to which flesh 
was heir came from eating meat, and 
they had almost half a convert to that 
system in the Home Secretary, who ob- 
jected to their eating hares and rabbits. 
If this principle of Local Option wasto pre- 
vail, what was to prevent hon. Members 
from coming to Parliament and moving 
a Local Option Resolution which would 
enable a majority of the ratepayers of 
any district to put the rest of the inhabit- 
ants of that district, every man, woman, 
and child, on bread and water, with an 
occasional apple? The principle was 
exactly the same, and he protested alike 
against the one and the other in the 
interest of liberty and freedom in this 
country. The property objection had been 
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gone into by the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arnold), and was also touched upon 
bythe Prime Minister, who deprecated all 
idea of confiscation. The hon. Member 
for Carlisle was not so clear on the ques- 
tion of compensation and confiscation. 
He was much.clearer on the question of 
suppression altogether. From his speech 
they might gather that he was opposed 
to compensation. The hon. Member 
looked upon every publican as such a 
criminal that he thought it his duty to 
take his property from him, and fine 
him in every farthing. But the Prime 
Minister had a different view. He was 
clear upon the question of compensation. 
Everything else was dark, but compensa- 
tion was very clear. He recollected the 
‘Ten Minutes Licensing Bill’ of Mr. 
Bruce (now Lord Aberdare) in the Parlia- 
ment before last, in which there was a 
clause which shook every man’s notions 
and feelings of security as regarded 
property, because it empowered either 
ratepayers or the State to forfeit every 
publican’s licence at the end of 10 years. 
If there was anything which turned out 
the Liberal Government of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), and brought 
in the Conservatives, it was the shock 
which legislation such as that gave. ' 
[Laughter.| Yes; they might laugh. 
That was his honest conviction, for it 
was the climax to the harassing of 
interests. Every other interest was in- 
duced to fear for itself in.consequence of 
the way in which it was proposed to deal 
with the Licensed Victuallers. He was 
inclined to think that the habit of harass- 
ing interests had grown so inveterate 
that the Government had found it 
stronger than themselves. They were 
at their old work again; and, if they did 
not take care, it would produce the old 
results. The Prime Minister declined 
to vote for Local Option. [Mr. GuapsTonz 
said, he voted for going into Committee 
of Supply.] He (Lord Elcho) was correct 
in stating that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not vote for the Local Option 
Resolution. He preferred the policy 
which was the favourite policy of his 
first Government upon the North West 
Frontier of India—a policy of masterly 
inactivity. He wished to hold a middle 
position. He did not consider it the 
duty of the Government to take up a 
position in advance, but in media tutisst- 
mus to follow a policy of masterly in- 
activity. That was not the policy for a 
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Government to pursue on a great ques- 
tion. It was their duty to endeavour to 
guide public opinion even at the risk of 
defeat ; and, if they could not maintain 
a principle which they believed to be 
right, rather than yield to the stream, 
they should abide the consequences. 
That was his idea of the duty of a 
Government. It might be a wrong one; 
but, individually speaking, he would 
rather fall, taking such a view of the 
duties of Government, than stand up for 
any number of years for a policy of 
masterly inactivity. He believed this 
legislation was proposed at a time when 
it was not necessary. He heartily 
sympathized with every Member who 
desired by every possible means to re- 
pressintemperance. But the Resolution 
was introduced at a time when far from 
intemperance being on the increase there 
were many signs ofimprovement. About 
50 years ago, when he was a boy, it was 
the custom in the hospitable North for 
the butler to allow four bottles for every 

rivate guest. [An Irish Memser : 
Four bottles of what?] Of wine. In 
his own family there was a china bowl 
around which his ancestors had sat for 
three days and three nights draining the 
whisky punch the bowl contained. He 
only mentioned these things to show 
what the state of matters was in the 
upper classes of society 100 years ago, 
and to show the improvement that had 
taken place since. On Whit Monday 
two years ago he visited the Alexandra 
Palace. The building was crowded, and 
yet up to 6 o’clock when he left he could 
swear that he had not seen a single 
drunken person. Of course, he did not 
vouch for what occurred afterwards. He 
believed the same could be said of the 
crowd at theCrystal Palace. A time when 
such an improvement was taking place 
in the habits of society was not a time 
to propose legislation of this kind— 
legislation which he held to be wrong in 
principle, as wrong as if a Member of 
that House were to bring in a Bill to 
prohibit the Queen’s subjects from eating 
roast beef. 

Mr. CAINE: I have listened for two 
hours and three quarters to the debate 
in the hope of hearing a single argu- 
ment against the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend; but beyond the fact that the 
noble Lord (Lord Elcho) went to the 
Alexandra Palace, when it was full in- 
side and out, and that up to 6 o’clock on 
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a Whit Monday he saw no drunkenness; 
I have not heard anything against the 
Resolution. The sokle Lord, however, 
did not tell us what occurred at the 
Alexandra Palace after the time at 
which he left. I can assure the noble 
Lord that if such a Bill as he has re- 
ferred to were introduced, and it was 
shown that roast beef did as much harm 
to the community as it is abundantly 
proved is done by strong drink, I, for 
one, would cordially support a measure 
to prohibit its public sale. -I am assen- 
sible of the rights of property as any 
man in this House; but, at the same 
time, I am equally as mindful of the 
rights and aspirations of the poor. This 
is essentially a working man’s question. 
They are unable to get away from the 
evil influences of the public-houses that 
surround them. There is a district well 
known in Liverpool, comprising Addison 
and other streets and the courts off 
them. The death-rate in those streets 
was 45 per 1,000. I have had the front- 
age of them measured up, and the front- 
age of the private houses is 2,514 feet, 
whilst the frontage of the public-houses 
in those streets is 425 feet, so that the 
public-house frontage is a seventh of 
the whole. In the same year in which 
the death-rate was 45 per 1,000, the 
death rate in the district in which I re- 
sided was 11 per 1,000, and in that dis- 
trict there were no public-houses. The 
Corporation was naturally alarmed at 
such a death-rate, and sent for two 
scientific men, whose names are well 
known—Dr. Parkes and Dr. Sanderson 
—to investigate the condition of the 
town. This is what they said in regard 
to it— 

‘‘ We found the landlord of a small public- 
house who had been for years in the district and 
knew the habits of the people who resided therg, 
and he told us that for one man who did not 
drink, 50 took their share, they starved their 
wives and children, who had to beg for what 
they got. Weexamined a few cases, one of a 
tinplater who earns 22s. a-week, and he said he 
drank a little, and then owned he drank very 
heavily. The wife told us that sometimes he 
brought home 8s., sometimes 12s., and some- 
times drank it all, and she said she should be 
very happy and comfortable if she could have 
the whole of the 22s. a-week. They were living 
in a back room for which they paid 3s. 6d. a. 
week. In the front room of the same house, the 
rent of which was 2s. a-week, a man, his wife, 
his son and daughter lived. The man earned 
24s. a-week, and spent it in drinking, and the 
wife drank all she could get.” 


And so on instance after instance. But 
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there are other districts in Liverpool 

ually beset by public-houses. Hon. 

embers in this House very often speak 
about the welfare of the seamen, and 
let me tell them that within a few yards 
of the Sailors’ Home, completely sur- 
rounding it, there are 47 liquor shops, 
and there are 99 within 200 yards of the 
Liverpool Exchange. Ina single year 
in Liverpool, the year 1874, no less than 
23,303 persons of both sexes were 
brought up before the ‘magistrates 
charged with being drunk and disor- 
derly. Now, the law states if any person 
permits drunkenness he shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding, for the first 
offence, £10, and for any subsequent 
offence not exceeding £20. I will not 
take up the time of the House by di- 
lating on the evils that arise in society 
at large from 23,303 persons being found 
drunk in a single year in one town; but 
I will state that the number of publicans 
who were proceeded against in that year 
for permitting drunkenness were only 
three. Under the existing laws working 
men cannot get away from the public- 
house. There are trams, "buses, and 
increased railway facilities now in nearly 
all our large towns, so that the working 
men are getting away from the centres 
of the towns ; but the public-houses fol- 
low them. For some time the Bench of 
Magistrates at Liverpool refused to 
license more public-houses; but some 
way or other in time past they have 
licensed over 2,500 of them. When a 
district is formed and built upon in the 
suburbs of Liverpool the public-houses 
manage to get out to them, under the 
law of ‘‘removals;” and during the 
last 15 or 20 years I have collected a 
great number of such cases at the an- 
nual Licensing Sessions. Thomas Kidd, 
a publican, at the corner of Cecil Street 
and the Wavertree Road, applied at the 
annual Licensing Session for the removal 
of the licence from a house in town to 
this house in the suburbs. Mr. Picton, 
one of the magistrates, opposed the re- 
moval, and went into the witness-box 
and gave evidence. He stated that he 
had no personal interest in the matter; 
but there was an average of one public- 
house for every 30 yards already, and 
unless the whole neighbourhood were 
abandoned drunkards he did not see 
how it was possible for a landlord to get 
a living. The end of the matter was 
that the magistrates refused to remove 
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the licence; but at the Licensing Ses- 
sions held six months afterwards the 
same application was renewed, and the 
decision previously given was reversed, 
and the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Whitley) voted with the majority for 
the granting of the transfer. That 
course of action has been pursued by 
the Liverpool Bench of Magistrates over 
and over again. I do not desire to 
impute any motives to those magistrates 
who act in this matter; the freaks of 
the licensing magistrates are so various 
that we should never be surprised at any- 
thing they do; but the fact is clear from 
this, that when working men desire to 
get out of the temptation that besets 
them, the public-houses follow them 
under the existing laws, and in conse- 
quence their failure is due to the Bench 
of Magistrates. I have no desire to take 
up the time of the House any longer. 
What we ask for by this Resolution is 
that, instead of the granting and re- 
newing of public-houses being continued 
in the hands of the Bench of Magis- 
trates, who are responsible only to the 
Home Secretary, it will be infinitely 
better that the whole question be rele- 
gated to the ratepayers themselves, and 
that they should have the power to pro- 
tect themselves from the evils of the 
liquor traffic. 

CotoneL BARNE said, he must con- 
gratulate the Prime Minister on the 
course he had taken in saying that he 
should not vote for the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). No 
explanation had been given by the hon. 
Member for Carlisle of the manner in 
which he proposed that licences should 
be granted. Did he mean that licensing 
power was to be given to the majority 
of the ratepayers? The question was 
essentially one for the working man; 
and such being the case, he (Colonel 
Barne) maintained that a Parliament 
formed upon household suffrage would 
be much more capable of settling it than 
the present. In agricultural districts 
there were very few ratepayers in pro- 

ortion to the number of inhabitants ; 
in some instances only five or six in a 
population of 200 or 300. If, therefore, 
the licensing power were put into the 
hands of the ratepayers, a great in- 
justice would be done to the labouring 
population. He opposed the Resolution 
on the ground that it was an interference 





with the liberty of the subject, 
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CotoneL BURNABY said, as amem- 
ber of the body of 4,500 magistrates in 
the country, he denied that there was any 
truth in the statement that they had not 
faithfully discharged the duties com- 
mitted to their trust in the matter of 
licensing. He maintained that the main 
body of his fellow-countrymen had im- 
plicit confidence in the integrity of the 
magistracy, and would sum up his re- 
marks by saying—‘“ Trust us in all, or 
not at all.” 

Mr. WARTON, who rose amid loud 
cries of ‘‘ Divide,’’ expressed his opi- 
nion that the discussion on this import- 
ant Motion, which might lead to mo- 
mentous consequences, ought not to be 
cut short. The subject was worth a few 
hours, if not a longer time, for discus- 
sion. [‘ Divide!?] He could not un- 
derstand the réason of those noises, 
which were beautiful in their variety, 
but which would not, in the slightest 
degree, change his determination to ad- 
dress the House. He stood there to give 
utterance, to the best of his ability, to 
what seemed to him to be worthy of con- 
sideration. The sooner the noises ceased, 
the sooner he should finish his speech. 
It was in the discretion of his hon. 
Friends opposite to prolong his remarks 
for an hour, or to allow them to come to 
a close in the course of 20 minutes. It 
had been said that no arguments of im- 
portance had been adduced against the 
Motion on that side of the House. 
[‘‘ Divide!”] If his hon. Friends oppo- 
site would allow him to be heard he 
would try to adduce some arguments 
against it. He complained of the in- 
terruption with which he was met, and 
expressed a hope that the Speaker would 
check it. [‘* Order!” “Chair!” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was addressing himself to other 
Members of the House, and not to the 
Chair. 

Mr. WARTON said, the noise had 
confused him. He humbly accepted the 
correction. Local Option meant an as- 
sumed right of the majority of a district 
to control the rights of the minority. 
There were many cases in which a 
minority ought to give way; but not in 
matters of personal conduct, of which 
each man was himself the best judge. 
The principleof Local Option involved an 
act of tyranny that was peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the Liberal Party, who 
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rather than in practice. He protested 
against Local Option also on the ground 
that it was based on an ethical fallacy, 
and held that true morality permitted 
moderate indulgence without avowing 
distrust in a man’s power of self-con- 
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trol. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 203; Noes 


229: Majority 26. 


AYES. 


Amherst, W. A. T. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baring, T. C. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bass, A. 

Bass, H. 

Bateson, Sir T. 
Beach,rt. hon. Sir M.H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 


Beresford, G. De la P. 


Birkbeck, E. 

Blackburne, Col. J. I. 

Blennerhassett, Sir R. 

Brassey, H. A. 

Broadley, W. H. H. 

Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Brooks, W. C. 

er, W. E. 
Burnaby, Ool. E. 8. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Carington, hon. R. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cavendish, Lord F, C. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Christie, W. L. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Cobbold, T. C. 
Coddington, W. 
Colthurst, Col. D. la T. 
Compton, F. 
Coope, O. E. 
Cotes, C. C. 
Cotton, W. J. R. 
Crompton-Roberts, C. 
Cross, rt. hn. Sir R. A. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Daly, J. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 
Dawson, C 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Duckham, T. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Evans, T. W. 
Ewing, A. O. 


V 


Fairbairn, Sir A. 

Faweett, rt. hon. H. 

Feilden, Major-General 
R. J. 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E 
Finch, G. H. 
Fitzpatrick, hn.B.E.B. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. W. J. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garfit, T. 
Garnier, J. C. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8S. 
Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E. 
Goldney, SiriG. 
Grantham, W. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G 


Harcourt, E. W. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hicks, E. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hinchingbrook, Vise. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Hope, rt. hn. A. J. B. B. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Johnson, E. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kingscote, Col. R.N.F. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 

Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lawrance, J. C, 
Lawrence, Sir ‘J 


SS 
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Lawrence, W. are a Lord Cameron, C. 

Leamy, E. ton, G. W. Campbell, Sir G. 
abears, Sir E. A. H. ie ey, Sir M. W. Campbell, R. F. F. 
Lee, Major V. Ritchie, C. T. Campbell- Bannerman, 
Leigh, hon. G. H.C. Rodwell, B. B. H. H. 

Leigh, R. Rolls, J. A. Carbutt, E. H. 
Leighton, S. Ross, A. H. Castlereagh, Viscount 
Lever, J. O. Rothschild, Sir N.M.de | Chadwick, D 


Lewisham, Viscount 


M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel 
Manners,rt.hon.LordJ. 
Mappin, ¥. T. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Moreton, Lord 


Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J. R. 


Mulholland, J. 
Murray, C. J. 
Musgrave, Sir R. C. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Nicholson, W. 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
O’Donoghue, The 
Onslow, 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Paget, R. H. 
Patrick, R. W. C. 
Peek, Sir H. 

Pell, "A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, Earl 
Portman, hn. W. H.B. 
Powell, W. 

Power, R. 

Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 


St. Aubyn, W. M 
Sandon, Viscount 
Schreiber, C. 

Scott, M. D. 

Seely, C. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 


H. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smithwick, J. F. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Tay lor, rt. hn. Col. T.E. 
Thomson, H. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, hon. W.F 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Warton, C. N. 
Watney, J. 
Whitley, E 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, O. L. C. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 


Pulley, J. Aylmer, Capt. J. F. E. 
Rankin, J. Barne, Col. F. St. J. N. 
Reid, R. T. 
NOES. 

Agar - Robartes, hon. Birley, H. 

T.C. Blake, J. A. 
Agnew, W. Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Ainsworth, D. Bolton, J. C 
Allen, H. G. Borlase, W. C. 
Allen, W. S. Brand, H. R. 
Archdale, W. H Brett, R. B. 
Armitage, B Briggs, W. E. 
Armitstead, G. Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Arnold, A. Bright, rt. hon. J. 


Ashley, hon. E. M. 

Balfour, Sir G. 

Balfour, J. 8S. 

erm ff J. W. 
Baring, Viscount 

Barran, J 

Barry, J. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 

Biddulph, M. 

Biggar, J. G, 


Brinton, J. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. 


Brogden, A. 

Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bryce, J. 

Burt, T. 

Buxton, F. W. 

Caine, W. S, 





Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Chitty, J. W. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Close, M. C. 
Cohen, A. 
Collins, J. 
Colman, J. J. 
eg - J. 

OIry, J. 
come, J. 
Creyke, R. 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Currie, D. 
Davey, H. 
Davies, D. 
Davies, R. 
Davies, W. 
De Ferrieres, Baron 
Dilke, A. W. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 
Duff, rt. hon. M. E. G. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Egerton, Adm. hon. F, 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Ewart, W. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 

W. W. 


Flower, C. 

Foley, J. W. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8S. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fort, R. 

Fowler, H. H. 


Fry, L 
Fry, T. 
Gill, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Glyn, hon. S. C. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gordon, Lord D. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grant, A. 
Grant, D. 
Greer, T. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W.G. V. V. 
Harrison, C. 
Hastings, G. W. 
Havelock-Allan, Sir H. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
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Hill, Lord A. W. 
Holland, 8. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, W. 
Howard, E. 8S. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Illingworth, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. 


Johnstone, Sir H. 
Joicey, Colonel J. 


Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Law, rt. hon. iB. 
Lawley, hon. B. 
Laycock, R. 
Lea, T. 
Leake, R. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. 
Leeman, J. J. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lewis, C. E. 
Litton, E. F. 
Lloyd, M. 
Lusk, Sir A. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Macliver, P. S. 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Arthur, A 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
M‘Lagan, _. 
M‘Laren, D. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Maitland, Ww. F, 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 
Maxwell, J. H. M. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Middleton, R. T. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, ~ 
Morley y, 8. 
Mundella, rt. hn. A. J. 
Noel, E. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pender, J. 
Philips, R..N. 
Playfair,rt.hon. L. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Price, Sir R. G. 
Pugh, 1 P. 
Ramsay, Lord 
Redmond, W. A. 
Reed, Sir 0. 
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Reed, E. J. Thompson, T. C. 
Rendel, 8. Tracy, hon. F. 8S. A. 
Richard, H. bury- 
Richardson, J. N. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Richardson, T. Vivian, A. P. 
Roberts, J. Vivian, H. H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. Wallace, Sir R. 
Russell, Lord A. Waugh, E. 
Rylands, P. Webster, Dr. J. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Samuelson, B. Whitwell, J. 
Sexton, T. Whitworth, B. 
Shield, H. Williams, B. T. 
Sinclair, Sir J.G.T. Williams, 8. C. E. 
Slagg, J. Williamson, S. 
Smith, E. Wills, W. H. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. Willyams, E. W. B. 
Stevenson, J. C. Wilson, C. H. 
Stewart, J. Wilson, I. 

Stewart, M. J. Wilson, Sir M. 
Stuart, H. V. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Sullivan, A. M. Woodall, W. 
Sullivan, T. 
Tavistock, Marq. of TELLERS. 
Tennant, C. Lawson, Sir W. 
Thomasson, J. P. Mason, H. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, inasmuch as the ancient and 
avowed object of Licensing the Sale of Intoxi- 


cating Liquors is to supply a supposed public | 


want, without detriment to the public welfare, 
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of the Judges in the Evesham case, there 
was a peculiar phrase used— 


‘That from the evidence before us, and to 
which we confined our attention, we have no 
reason to believe that extensive bribery and 
corruption prevailed in this case.” 


The Judges, however, did, in the present 
case, not say that they actually were 
satisfied that corruption had not pre- 
vailed, but merely that it was so on the 
evidence placed before them. He (Sir 
George Campbell) had been looking at 
two or three Election Returns, and the 
evidence given before the Judges; and 
it was perfectly clear that, in a great 
majority of cases, the Judges did not 
consider themselves bound to make any 
inquisition into the actual facts of the 
election, but only considered the evidence 
the parties chose to give. Now, it was 
notorious that, in the great majority of 
cases, the parties petitioning merely 
proved enough to serve their own pur- 
pose, and did not at all care to give 











evidence from which general bribery and 
corruption might be inferred. They 
were asked, in this case, to issue a new 
Writ without knowing whether or not 


this House is of opinion that a legal power of | extensive bribery and corruption pre- 


restraining the issue or renewal of Licences 
should be placed in the hands of the persons 
most deeply interested and affected, namely, the 
inhabitants themselves, who are entitled to pro- 
tection from the injurious consequences of the 
present system, by some efficient measure of 
local option. 


MOTIONS. 
—op-o— 


DUNGANNON WRIT. 
MOTION FOR NEW WRIT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown (Ireland) to make out a 
new Writ for the electing of a Member to serve 
in this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Dungannon, in the room of Thomas Alexander 
Dickson, esquire, whose Election hath been de- 
termined to be void.” —( Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would consent to postpone the issuing of 
this Writ for a few days, in the same 
way that the Writ at Evesham had been 
proposed. He was aware that there was 





this small difference—thatin the Return 





vailed. In illustration of the point he 
wished to make, he might allude to the 
Gravesend Election, wherenotonly thetwo 
Parties abstained from giving evidence 
on the question whether general bribery 
had prevailed, but the Judges actually 
stopped parties who were going to give 
evidence, and declared that a sufficient 
case had been made out without going into 
the minutia which one of the counsel had 
alluded to. On asuggestion of that kind 
coming from the Judge, the counsel for 
the Petitioner did stop his case, and was 
content not to adduce further evidence ; 
but the displaced Member wanted to 
go on, and the Judges actually warned 
him that if he did so it would be at his 
own peril. He must draw attention to 
the very peculiar words, for instance, 
used by one of the Judges, when he re- 
marked that that was not an inquisitorial 
tribunal sent there to make an abso- 
lutely exhaustive Report to the Speaker 
of the House of all the ramifications and 
details of election. They had it on the 
authority of one of the Judges them- 
selves that they did not consider it ne- 
cessary for them to go into all the details 
connected with each election. Then he 
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might again allude to another case, that 
of Bandon. There a Petition was pre- 
sented and was abandoned. The Judges 
asked why it was, and then they re- 
ported that there was no evidence to 
show that the abandonment of the Peti- 
tion was the result of a corrupt bargain; 
but it was perfectly notorious what the 
reason was for the abandonment of that 
Petition. The case was notoriously so 
bad, that the sitting Member could not 
defend his seat; and the bargain was 
that, on the Petition being withdrawn, 
he should apply for the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. Surely that was conclusive evi- 
dence that the Judges did not consider 
it was necessary to inquire into the real 
facts of this election. He (Sir George 
Campbell) did not say, in the particular 
case of Dungannon, there had been ex- 
tensive bribery ; but they knew perfectly 
well that in point of numbers it was a 
rotten borough, and rotten in the ex- 
treme. The place only contained about 
8,800 inhabitants, which was one- 
twentieth part of the average of the 
constituencies of England and Scotland ; 
and, therefore, it was not a case in which 
there was any real necessity for the 
issue of a Writ immediately. He only 
asked to have time to examine the evi- 
dence returned by the Judges, in order 
that the House might see whether there 
had been such bribery or corruption as 
to make further inquiry desirable. He 
would move that the issue of the Writ 
be postponed for a week. 


Dungannon 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ the 
issue of the Writ for the Borough of Dungannon 
be postponed for one week,” — (Sir George 
Campbeli,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) trusted the 
House would not accede to this request. 
He must, in the first place, protest 
against the position which the hon. 
Member (Sir George Campbell) had 
taken up in thus attacking and stigma- 
tizing a borough of which he confess- 
edly knew nothing. He must remind 


the House that every constituency had a 
right to return its Representative or 


Sir George Campbell 
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Representatives to Parliament; and he 
trusted that no one would be permitted 
to deprive the electors of the borough of 
Dungannon of their legal rights. The 
hon. Gentleman actually wanted the issue 
of the Writ to be delayed for a week, 
until the shorthand notes and evidence 
should be printed; and, no doubt, if they 
were not ready by the end of the week 
which he now asked for, he would then 
seek to postpone the Writ for another 
week, until he was able to get those 
notes and consider the evidence, that 
evidence, be it remembered, which had 
already been considered by two Judges 
in Ireland, but which the hon. Member 
wished to see, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther he might not find an excuse for 
differing with the Report of those 
Judges. They had reported that there 
was no corrupt practice proved on either 
side save this—that an agent of whom 
the sitting Member knew nothing, with- 
out his knowledge, gave a man a small 
sum of money to abstain from voting. 
[Sir Gzorcz CampBEL said, there was 
nothing of that in the Judge’s Report. | 
With great respect to the hon. Member, 
he could assure him that if he took the 
trouble of reading the certificate of the 
learned Judges he would find that they 
so stated. The result of the inquiry 
was that out of the whole borough one 
man was found to have taken a bribe 
without the sitting Member’s knowledge, 
whilst the Judges certified that they had 
no reason to believe—and as they heard 
the evidence he (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) submitted they were quite 
as capable of considering it as the hon. 
Member—that corrupt practices exten- 
sively prevailed. ‘The hon. Member 
wanted this Writ to be postponed for an 
iudefinite period, and that, in the mean- 
time, the electors should be deprived of 
their Constitutional rights. He (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) protested 
against the proposal, and trusted that it 
would not be accepted by the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown (Ireland) to 
make out a new Writ for the electing of a 
Member to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Dungannon, in the room of 
Thomas Alexander Dickson, esquire, whose 
Election hath been determined to be void, 
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COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


**That leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
make temporary provision with respect to Com- 
pensation for Disturbance in certain cases of 
Ejectment for non-payment of rent in parts of 
Ireland.” —(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that he rose for the purpose of asking 
whether it was competent for the right 
hon. Gentleman to introduce the Bill if 
objected to? It was a most important 
Bill, and one certainly which should 
not be laid upon the Table of the House 
without really some direct explanation 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. No such 
explanation had been given ; and he be- 
lieved that he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
was quite within his right in saying 
that the Bill ought not to be read at 
that time without due and proper Notice 
being given. In this case due Notice 
had not been given of the Bill, for it had 
been placed on the Notice Paper only 
that evening; and under the Standing 
Order 95 A. of the House, it was com- 
petent to any hon. Member who was 
not satisfied with its object to oppose its 
introduction. Underthese circumstances, 
he begged to move that the Motion be 
not put that evening. | 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked Mr. 
Speaker whether the hon. and gallant 
Baronet was justified in objecting to the 
introduction of the Bill, against which 
no Notice of Amendment had been put 
down, after half-past 12? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Stand- 
ing Order of the 18th of February, 1879, 
was in these terms— 


“‘That except for a Money Bill, no Order 
of the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after 
half-past 12 of the clock at night with respect 
to which Order or Notice of Motion a Notice of 
Opposition or Amendment shall have been 
printed on the Notice Paper, or if such Notice 
of Motion shall only have been given next pre- 
vious day of sitting, and objection shall be taken 
when such Notice is called.” 


The hon. and gallant Baronet would 
perceive that it was now too late for him 
to object to the Bill being introduced 
and read a first time. 

Mr. HALSEY said, that he must 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) not to allow such an important 
measure as that to be taken at that time. 
It would most seriously affect the rela- 
tions between landlords and tenants in 
Ireland ; and, under those circumstances, 
he begged to move that the debate be 
now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Halsey.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think it necessary that the debate 
should be adjourned. He thought that 
hon. Members were well acquainted with 
the character of the Bill. No doubt 
there might be strong objections to it on 
the part of some hon. Members; but 
still the Bill had been introduced by the 
Government in the belief that it was 
necessary for the good government of 
Ireland, and that he hoped to show to 
the satisfaction of the House. Therefore, 
he would appeal not merely to hon. 
Members on that side of the House, but 
to hon. Members on both sides, that the 
common consideration shown tc hon. 
Members generally should not be denied 
to the Government for a Bill of that 
nature. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Halsey) 
would withdraw the Motion for the ad- 
journment. There had been considerable 
doubts as to whether the Bill could be 
brought forward that evening; but as 
it now appeared that the objection of the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
was not raised at the proper time, he (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) thought that, in 
common courtesy to the hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, oppo- 
sition to the progress of the Bill should 
now be withdrawn. 

Mr. HALSEY said, that after the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster) he begged 
to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be broughtin by Mr. Wiut1aM 
Epwarp Forster, Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for IrEtanp, and Mr. Sonicrror Genera for 
TRELAND. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 232.] 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, the sum of £4,925,320 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (BLANTYRE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arruvr Pest, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made under “ The 
Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867,’’ relating 
to the parish of Blantyre, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Arruur Peet and Secretary Sir 
Wituiam Harcourt. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 233.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (LANARK) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arruvr Peet, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made under ‘‘ The 
Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867,” relating 
to the borough of Lanark, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Artuur Peet and Secretary Sir 
Wru1am Haxcovrt. 

Bill presented,and read the firsttime. [Bill 234.] 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (STEVEN- 
TON COMMON) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anruur Peet, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the inclosure 
of certain lands known as the Common Fields, 
the Common Meadow Lands, the Cow Common, 
the Green, the Meres, Baulks, and other waste 
lands, situate in the parish of Steventon, in the 
county of Berks, in pursuance of a Report of 
the Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arruur 
Peet and Secre' Sir Witi1am Harcourt. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 235.] 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (LLAN- 
DEGLEY RHOS COMMON) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arruur Peet, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the Inclosure 
of certain lands known as Lilandegley Rhos 
Common, situate in the parish of Glascwm, in 
the county of Radnor, in pursuance of a Report 
of the Inclosure Commissioners for England 
and Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Arraur Pex and Secretary Sir Wii114aM 
Harcourt. 

Billpnreseted, andread the first time. [Bill 236.] 


INOLOSURE AND REGULATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (LIZARD COMMON) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arruvur Pent, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Orders for the regula- 
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Common, and situated in the parish of Lande- 
wednack, in the county of Cornwall, and the 
Provisional Orders for the Inclosure of certain 
other lands forming the remainder of the said 
common, and situated in the same parish, in 
pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Artuur Peet and Secretary 
Sir Wiii1am Harcourt. 

Billpresented,andread the first time. [ Bill 237.] 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (HENDY 
BANK COMMON) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Antuur Peet, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the inclosure 
of certain lands known as Hendy Bank Com- 
mon, situate in the parish of Cefullys, in the 
county of Radnor, in pursuance of a Report of 
the Inclosuge Commissioners for England and 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. AnTHUR 
Peet and Secretary Sir Witt1am Harcourt. 

Billpresented,andread the first time. [Bill 238. ] 


LAW OF LIBEL. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee be re- 
appointed to inquire into the Law of Newspaper 
Libel:—Mr. Arrornery Gernerat, Sir Joun 
Horxer, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Stavetzy Hi, 
Mr. AnexaNDER Svuiiivan, Baron Henry DE 
Worms, Mr. Epwarp Leatuam, Mr. Grecory, 
Mr. BuenneruassetTt, Mr. Froyer, Dr. Came- 
ron, Mr. Ricuarp Pacet, Mr. Errincron, 
Mr. Master, and Mr. Hvurcurinson :—Power 
to send for persons, papers, and records; Five 
to be the quorum.—(M7r. Hutchinson.) 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 21st June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Seztecr Commirrer—Highway 
Acts, appointed. 

Pustic Brus — First Reading — Great Seal * 
(90); Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
(Limited Tenures)* (91); Universities and 
College Estates Act Amendment* (92); 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order (No. 2) *. (93); Gas 
and Water Orders Confirmation * (94) ; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Abingdon, 
&c.) * (95); Metropolitan Commons Supple- 
mental * (96). 

REPORTING. 

Message from the Commons giving 
leave to Peter Stewart Macliver, Esquire 
(a Member), to attend the Select Com- 
mittee (pursuant to message of Tuesday 
last). 
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EARLDOM OF MAR—THE RESOLU- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY: I 
wish to put to the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
I wish to know, Whether any intimation 
had been made to the Lord Clerk Regis- 
ter, in accordance with the Resolution 
adopted by the House, relative to the 
Earl of Mar Peerage, on the 14th in- 
stant ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I be- 
lieve no intimation has been made, and 
that none properly can be made, to the 
Lord Clerk Register with regard to this 
Resolution. The Resolution adopted by 
the House was —‘“‘ It is incumbent on the 
House to rescind their Order of the 26th 
February, 1875.’ Before the House can 
rescind that Order there must be a Motion 
and a vote to do so. There has been no 
such vote passed ; and if any noble Lord 
should propose one, I must assume that 
he would come prepared to recommend to 
the House the adoption of what he may 
consider a more proper form of Order to 
be substituted for that which has been 
made. The Order that was made was 
consequential on a judicial act of the 
House, founded on a Report of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges; and if that is re- 
scinded, beyond all question some other 
must be made. I hope that anyone who 
moves such Order will consider whether 
it shall be in a form which will put on the 
Union Roll of Scotland two Earldoms of 
Mar, or in a form which, leaving only 
one Earldom of Mar, will change its pre- 
cedence, and whether there are not ob- 
jections of the gravest character to either 
of those courses. 

THe Earn or GALLOWAY: My 
Lords, I gave Notice—a full fortnight’s 
Notice—of my intention to move that the 
Order be rescinded, and that was fully 
debated on Monday last. I had origi- 
nally put down ‘and it is hereby re- 
scinded ;’’ but I afterwards thought that 
would be rather offensive in form, and I 
considered that if the House adopted the 
Resolution saying that it was ‘“ incum- 
bent on them to rescind the Order,” that 
was virtually the same as saying they 
intended to rescind it; and, therefore, I 
still hold that the division that took 
place a week ago was, to all intents and 
purposes, a decision of the House that 
the Order should be rescinded. Of course, 
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after what has fallen from the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, all I can 
do is to give Notice that on the first 
available day I shall move that due effect 
be given to the Motion of Monday last, 
the 14th instant, which stands already 
officially recorded on the Journals of the 
House as having been resolved in the 
affirmative. 


SOUTH AFRICA—DISARMAMENT OF 
THE BASUTOS.—QUESTION. 


Eart CADOGAN wished to ask the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies a Question, of which he had 
given him private Notice — namely, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
received an official confirmation of the 
telegram which appeared in The Times of 
that morning, stating that the Basuto 
Chief had agreed to the disarmament of 
the Tribes, and had offered to surrender 
his own arms; and, whether an order 
had been issued directing that all those 
having arms in their possession should 
surrender them after a certain extension 
of time ? 

THE Kart or KIMBERLEY, in reply, 
said, that a confirmation of the telegram 
in The Times had been received at the 
Colonial Office. It was in these terms :— 


‘*Sir B. Frere to Secretary of State. 
“Received June 21, 1880. 
“‘19th.—Letsea accepts decision of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government regarding disarmament as 
final. Orders all his people to surrender arms ; 
will surrender his own. Asks extension of 
time for voluntary surrender, which has been 


granted.” 


DOMESTIC SERVITUDE IN HONG 
KONG—THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
ORDINANCE, 1867.—-OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
to the differences of opinion between the 
Attorney General and the Governor of 
Hong Kong, and between the Attorney 
General and the Chief Justice of Hong 
Kong, as to the purchase and detention 
of children and so-called domestic servi- 
tude in Hong Kong; and to the Report 
of the Commissioners appointed by the 
Governor of Hong Kong to inquire into 
the working of the Contagious Diseases 
Ordinance of 1867, said: In calling your 
Lordships’ attention to this subject, I 
shall not have occasion to remark upon 
anything more unsavoury than the con- 
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duct of some of the police and officials, 
of Hong Kong. I am going to con- 
fine myself to the treatment of the 
Chinese, and to complain of the con- 
duct of some police officials, and I 
shall ask the Secretary of State to sup- 
port the Report of Mr. Pope Hen- 
nessy’s Commissioners. The Papers to 
which I ask attention are Reports of 
Commissioners appointed by the Go- 
vernor of Hong Kong in November, 
1877, to inquire into the working of the 
Contagious Diseases Ordinances. I am 
glad of this opportunity of testifying to 
the good service rendered in this matter 
by the Governor, Mr. Pope Hennessy, 
since the colonial newspapers have lately 
attacked him for disturbing that Colony ; 
and if the other matters which he has 
disturbed, and for which he has been 
complained of, are like the abuses re- 
ported in these Papers, he is deserving 
of the highest praise. This Report has 
been laid before the other House on a 
Motion of Mr. Stansfeld. That right 
hon. Gentleman is the strongest oppo- 
nent of the Acts in question; hitherto 
I have been in favour of them ; but these 
Acts will become impossible if they are 
to be accompanied by the tyranny and 
official corruption setforth in this Report; 
a tyranny which has for its object to in- 
crease the Revenue, and not the sanitary 
objects which could alone justify the 
passing of these Acts and Ordinances. 
The Report states (p. 16) that it was 
shown— 

‘‘That revenue would be derived from the 
tainted sources of prostitution amongst the 
Chinese, while it had been decided not to en- 
force against the houses for the Chinese only 
those sanitary clauses of the Ordinance which 
formed its only raison @ étre.”’ 


This statement of the Report is con- 
firmed by the large sum mentioned— 
$111,149 profit—which has accrued to 
the Colonial Treasury from this source 
from 1857 to 1877. Itis this raising of 
revenue, of licensing and of recognizing 
as a condition or profession, which is de- 
moralizing, and which has made this 
system so hateful in France. When 
Vespasian replied to the remonstrances 
of his more scrupulous and sensitive son, 
Non olet nummus he referred to ma- 
terial, not to moral taint. The raising 
of revenue, moreover, always brings 
with it the use of informers and spies. 
These, again, are most hateful in France, 
and if resorted to in this country the 
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Acts would not be tolerated any longer* 
But at Hong Kong spies and informers 
have flourished beyond anything known 
elsewhere. Some of the Metropolitan 
Police have been drafted off to Hong 
Kong to assist in the pursuit of unfortu- 
nate women, and higher officials appear 
to have joined in the chase, as a pas- 
time apparently. Such is the terror in- 
spired by these informers that in 1877 
two women in trying to escape from 
them fell over the roofs of their houses, 
and were killed outright. The inquest 
on them gave rise to this inquiry. In 
other years several women risked their 
lives by escaping through windows from 
the inspectors, and several were severely 
injured by falls. It is the practice of 
these informers to offer marked dollars 
to Chinese women, and if accepted to 
prosecute them; though the Report 
states that there is— 


in Hong Kong. 


** Most serious suspicion whether the money 
was not placed by the informers where the in- 
spector could find it, or that it was not given for 
the purposes subsequently deposed to.” 


The Report also states that in 1861 the 
acting Registrar General personally 
acted as detective, and secured a convic- 
tion by means of a European constable. 
In the following year a woman was 
fined by the action, as informers and 
detectives, of the Inspector, a policeman, 
and the bailiff of the Supreme Court. 
This bailiff of the Supreme Court had 
received a diamond ring from this 
woman, so that he must have been guilty 
either of having received a bribe, or else, 
what is worse, of having betrayed a 
woman to whom he was indebted. It 
is notclear on what grounds the woman 
was fined, as the usual order of things 
was reversed in this case, as she had 
given instead of receiving the diamond 
ring, and the Report does not state in 
whose possession the diamond ring re- 
mained eventually, though it complains 
of the police for illegally depriving the 
women of money which had been given 
to them. Such is the haphazard way of 
proceeding of these informers, and so 
much do they invade, and break into 
private houses, that in 1872 and 1874 
the Inspectors arrested three girls; sub- 
sequently it was proved conclusively 
that they were immaculate and innocent, 
and had never been otherwise ; perhaps 
the police might set up the defence that 
they might have become otherwise later 
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On. I would ask whether Inspectors 
Horton and Whitehead, who figured in 
these affairs, had belonged to the Me- 
tropolitan Police? The Report dwells 
at length on the great difference between 
the Chinese houses and those used by 
Europeans, and on the fact that the 
Chinese houses are not dealt with from 
a sanitary point of view, and it recom- 
mends that they should continue to be 
let alone, and therefore not be subjected 
to taxation. But, it is said, it is in the 
interest of philanthropy that these 
Chinese houses should be licensed, for 
the sake of protection of Chinese women 
and children. No such protection, how- 
ever, has been afforded by the police, 
and the Attorney General refused to ex- 
tend his protection, when it was required, 
and had beencalled for by the Governor of 
Hong Kong. A Chinaman, under stress 
of poverty, had sold his daughter, aged 
six years, to another Chinese, in Octo- 
ber, 1877; in 1878 heclaimed her back, 
having reason to fear that the pur- 
chaser was going to sell her and ship 
her away to another port. The father 
petitioned the Governor for the restora- 
tion of his child, the purchaser also 
petitioned him against being deprived of 
the child. The Governor called the at- 
tention of the Attorney General to what 
appeared to him to be an illegal trans- 
action. The Attorney General denied 
that there was any illegality May 31. 
The Governor, June 19, 19 days later, 
desired the Attorney General to pro- 
secute the purchaser of the girl on 
his behalf. This the Attorney General 
declined to do; after that there was 
more correspondence between the Go- 
vernor and the Attorney General. A 
Chinese society for the protection of 
women and children was organized 
under the auspices of two police magis- 
trates and Dr. Eitel, at the instigation of 
the Governor. Mr. Pope Hennessy has 
taken the right method of dealing with 
the Chinese, in instituting this society, 
and in asking for the co-operation of 
the leading Chinamen. The Spaniards 
in Manilla have found it answer very 
well to give some authority and a staff 
of office to Chinese headmen ; and if this 
method were adopted at Singapore and 
Penang, similar good results would 
follow. Meantime, the Chief Justice 
(Sir John Smale) came into action and 
delivered a judgment from the Bench of 
the Supreme Court against the whole 
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practice of the Chinese of purchasin 

either male or female children, an 

stated that there were 10,000 slaves in 
Hong Kong; and that all slavery—do- 
mestic, agrarian, or for immoral pur- 
poses—comes within one and the same 
category. He also inflicted some very 
heavy sentences of 18 months with 
hard labour on two women for de- 
taining a boy of 18. The Chief Jus- 
tice also expressed his wish for the 
committal to trial, and for the oppor- 
tunity of sentencing a druggist who had 
bought an orphan boy for $173, who had 
remained with him as his servant about 
20 days. The Chinese Committee, mem- 
bers and leading merchants, then pre- 
sented a Petition, which very ably stated 
all the facts of a subject which has 
been looked upon with such different 
eyes by the Attorney General and the 
Chief Justice, and Dr. EHitel made an 
equally able Report upon this Petition. 
Now, there can be little doubt that the 
Attorney General was wrong in his 
British law, and wrong in declining to 
carry out the Minute of the Governor. 
The Attorney General ought to air his 
Habeas Corpus more frequently ; Habeas 
Corpus is often referred to in the Corre- 
spondence, and that instrument ought to 
have been used; in this case, in which 
the Governor called upon him to act, 
the purchaser of the girl was about to 
commit a breach of Chinese law and 
custom if he was going to send away 
the child from his house. Every Chinese 
woman or child in Hong Kong ought to 
be able to cling to the skirts of the At- 
torney General and find safety under 
British law. If that were so, and with 
the help of the Society instituted by 
Mr. Pope Hennessy, the degrading pro- 
tection of the Licensing Ordinance, even 
if such protection existed, would be un- 
necessary. On the other hand, the 
Chief Justice, I regret to say, has rushed 
into wild exaggeration. If his judgment 
were to be carried out, he would be sepa- 
rating many married couples, and dis- 
solving what are after all apprentice- 
ships, which are beneficial to all parties. 
I have been authorized by responsible 
persons in the Chinese Embassy in Lon- 
don to state that the Chinese custom of 
purchasing children is most beneficial to 
humanity, and that it is the great check 
on infanticide, especially female infanti- 
cide. That whichI heard at the Chinese 
Embassy is set out in the Petition of the 
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Chinese of Hong Kong, and in Dr. Eitel’s 
Report. I must say that Hong Kong 
is to be congratulated on the possession 
of Dr. Eitel. I know nothing more of 
him than what I find in the official 
Papers. He isa man of enlarged mind, 
well acquainted with Chinese customs, 
and desirous of acting in harmony with 
them, and of improving them where 
possible ; and I entreat the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to give the utmost 
attention to his recommendations. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving for the 
production of the Correspondence and 
Papers. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY regretted 
that the Correspondence on the subjects 
referred to was not yet complete, and 
therefore could not be produced. The 
questions which the noble Lord had 
raised were questions of considerable 
interest and difficulty. It was the prac- 
tice throughout China and in Hong Kong 
to purchase children for adoption. That 
was to say, children were adopted into a 
family, and a sum of money was paid on 
the occasion to the parents. The Chief 
Justice of Hong Kong had expressed 
himself very strongly against those prac- 
tices; buthe had done so extra-judicially. 
He said that both domestic servitude 
and the purchase of children for the 
purpose of adoption were contrary to the 
English laws against slavery and the 
Slave Trade. TheGovernor of the Colony 
took the matter into consideration, and 
required the Attorney General to insti- 
tute a prosecution in a case where a 
father wished to get back an adopted 
child. The Attorney General, however, 
differed in opinion from both the Gover- 
nor and the Chief Justice. Writing on 
May 1, 1878, he said— 

“The transaction referred to could not be 
recognized by our law as giving any rights, 
except, perhaps, those of guardianship ; but I 
am unable to say there is anything illegal in 
the matter. I do not think it is a criminal 
offence if it goes no further than the adoption 
of the child, and the payment of money.” 


The acting Attorney General had since 
given a similar opinion, and the point 
being one of great difficulty, he (the 
Karl of Kimberley) had written to the 
Governor, requesting him to communi- 
cate with the Chief Justice, and ask for 
the grounds of his opinion ; but, as they 
had not yet been received, he was not 

repared to state what course Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would adopt. At 
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the same time, he thought it right 
to say that if those institutions had 
existed from time immemorial among 
the Chinese, he thought Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to be careful not to 
confound the institutions and practices 
of that people with our own. If they 
were told that those were institutions 
closely interwoven with Chinese life and 
habits, it might be difficult to interfere ; 
but if there were at Hong Kong any 
ractices which were contrary to our 
aws against slavery, those laws would 
beenforced. Their Lordships would see, 
however, that before taking any action 
in the matter it was necessary to ascer- 
tain what the facts really were. As to 
the other branch of the noble Lord’s 
subject—that referring to the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Ordinance of 1867—he was 
able to exonerate the police entirely. 
He could not enter into the details of the 
Report from the nature of the subject. 
There had, however, been some revolt- 
ing practices arising from the employ- 
ment of informers, which was now 
stopped. To prevent the kidnapping of 
girls an offer had been made by some 
Chinese gentlemen to form themselves 
into a society to put it down, and of this 
he entirely approved. The whole ques- 
tion would require the most careful con- 
sideration of the Government. He was 
not at present in a position to produce 
any further Papers on the subjects of 
his noble Friend’s inquiry. 


NAVY—THE BREAKWATER AT ALDER- 
NEY.—QUESTION. 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET, in putting 
a Question to the Government on the 
condition of the breakwater in Alderney, 
stated that he understood the end of 
the breakwater had been washed away, 
and had created a dangerous shoal at the 
mouth of the harbour, on which some 
vessels had been wrecked. He did not ask 
the Government to repair the break- 
water, or even to remove the shoal; but 
only to fix a buoy on the shoal, in order 
to warn vessels of the danger of the 
navigation. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK, in 
reply, said, that in January, 1879, a 
portion of the breakwater at Alderney 
gave way. Notice was given at once to 
mariners as to the danger caused by the 
breach, and inquiry was made whether 
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a buoy could be placed over the place 
of danger; but the Report in reply was 
that the rapidity of the tide and the 
exposed character of the locality would 
prevent effective buoying. Two beacon 
lights were then erected, which were at 
first supposed to be sufficient ; but a com- 
plaint had lately been made, and the 
matter had been referred to the officer 
commanding the Dasher, with instruc- 
tions to report as to whether it would not 
be possible to place buoys in such a 
position as would warn vessels; but his 
Report had not yet been received. 


HIGHWAY ACTS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in moving that 
a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the operation of the Highway 
Acts, and also to consider whether it 
may be desirable to consolidate and 
amend the same, said, that the present 
state of matters was very unsatisfactory. 
The object of the Act of 1872 was to 
improve the highways and to benefit 
the ratepayers by the formation of high- 
way districts by the union of parishes, 
in the hope that the burdens on the rate- 
payers might be thereby reduced. The 
result, however, had been not a diminu- 
tion, but an increase of their burdens; 
and in many parts of the country there 
was a movement among the ratepayers 
to get rid of Highway Boards altogether. 
Under the Act of 1878, which had 
greatly enlarged the districts, these 
were in many cases made so large that 
it was impossible for the surveyor in 
charge of the roads of a district to look 
after them. He would refer to the 
Newark district, which comprised 50 
parishes and 229 miles, and to the Not- 
tingham district ; and there were others 
which were, no doubt, well known to 
many of their Lordships. Another 
object of the Act was to take over the 
management of the turnpike roads, and 
by the abolition of such trusts these 
roads had fallen upon the ratepayers for 
maintenance. The mileage of these 
roads would go on increasing. In some 
cases the roads had been thrown upon 
the counties; but it should be remem- 
bered that the same persons paid county 
rates as those who paid the highway 
rates. The operations under the Act 
were unjust in many respects, particu- 
larly where the poorer districts had to 
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contribute their proportion to the richer 
districts. Under the system of turn- 
pikes those who used the roads paid 
for them; but under the present system 
those who used them paid nothing, or 
very little, towards their repair. Many 
instances might be given. The farmers 
who used the roads very little had to 
pay considerable sums; while brewers, 
and timber merchants, and others, paid 
scarcely anything. It was a question 
whether some relief should not be given 
to the ratepayers by altering the inci- 
dence of taxation. It was a matter 
which involved some difficulty, but, at 
the same time, it was one deserving the 
attention of their Lordships ; and, if the 
Bill went before a Select Committee, he 
trusted the question of re-adjusting the 
incidence of the taxation, with a view to 
affording some relief to the ratepayers, 
would be duly considered. 

Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the operation of the Highway 
Acts, and also to consider whether it may be 
desirable to consolidate and amend the same.— 
(The Earl De La Warr.) 


Tue Marquess oF HUNTLY said, 
that the subject of the maintenance of 
the roads had caused great dissatisfac- 
tion in the country, and he knew of no 
more burning question than this. He 
complained of the meagre information 
that was obtainable on the subject. 
Only on Friday last, for instance, a 
Return as to turnpikes had been issued, 
which only came down to the 31st De- 
cember, 1877. The amount of rateable 
areain therural districts was £57,000,000, 
and only £33,000,000 had adopted the 
Highways Acts of 1862 and 1864, so that 
really the Local Government Board, 
under the old Acts, had only the right 
to call upon about half of the parishes 
to furnish Returns as to theroads under 
their charge. The Act of 1878 gave a 
complete form of accounts; but as it 
had only recently come into operation, 
the Local Government Board had not 
yet been able to give the Returns. He 
believed that the Committee asked for 
would assist in furnishing the public 
with the information required as to the 
operation of the Acts, and he suggested 
that the Committee should look into 
the whole matter. _ It was a subject 
on which it was desirable to have full 
inquiry. 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
that Her Majesty’s Government and the 
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Local Government Board saw no objec- 
tion to the proposal of the noble Earl, 
believing, as they did, that a great deal of 
valuable evidence would be collected by 
the Committee. The Acts in question 
were manifestly incomplete. He hoped 
that one result would be that some con- 
solidating Act would be brought for- 
ward, and trusted that if their Lord- 
ships assented to the proposal of the 
noble Earl, he would give the Com- 
mittee the benefit of his ability and 
knowledge in assisting at their delibera- 
tions. Since the passing of the former 
Acts, the highway and sanitary districts 
had been made coterminous ; but the new 
system had not been in operation long 
enough to enable the Committee to make 
their inquiry complete this year; there- 
fore, he would suggest that the labours 
of the Committee should be continued 
next Session, and then they would be 
able to learn how the Act of 1878 had 
worked, especially with respect to the 
financial burdens upon the ratepayers in 
different parts of the Kingdom. 


Motion agreed to. 


And, on July 2, the Lords following were 
named of the Committee : : 


Ld. Steward. L. Strafford. 
E. Hardwicke. L. Leigh. 

E. De La Warr. L. Aberdare. 
E. Fortescue. L. Cottesloe. 
V. Hardinge. L. Norton. 
L. Clinton. L. Shute. 

L. Meldrum. 


The Committee to appoint their own Chairman. 
And, on July 9, E. Onslow added. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER (NATAL). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BRABOURNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
a Bill legalising marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, received in 1878 
from the Colony of Natal, was or was 
not carried only by the Speaker’s cast- 
ing vote in the Legislature of that 
Colony, such having been the grounds 
stated by the then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies for declining to advise 
Her Majesty to sanction the measure ; 
and whether a similar Bill has since 
been passed by the Legislature of Natal, 
and, if so, whether it has received the 
Royal Assent? The noble Lord ex- 
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Question in 1878 in ‘another place ”’ 
upon this subject, and was told by the 
late Secretary of State for the Colonies 
that the Bill was opposed by increasing 
minorities in the Natal Colony, and was 
only carried by the casting vote of the 
Speaker, and therefore he declined to 
advise Her Majesty to sanction the 
measure ; but the information which 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach received turned 
out to be incorrect. The Bill was, in 
fact, passed by considerable majorities, 
and he would now be glad to hear 
what course the Government would 
pursue. 

Eart CADOGAN wished, before the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies re- 
plied to the Question, to explain that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did state that 
the first Bill referred to was passed only 
by the casting vote of the Speaker, but 
subsequently learnt that that was an 
error, the fact being that it was carried 
by a majority of 6or 7. The smallness 
of the majority was not the only reason 
for not advising Her Majesty to sanc- 
tion the Bill, but also because it was 
felt that a different law of marriage 
ought not to be introduced in Natal 
from that which prevailed in the other 
South African Colonies before the ques- 
tion of Confederation was settled. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY observed, 
that his answer to the Question had been, 
in a great measure, anticipated by the 
noble Earl who had just satdown. The 
first Bill referred to in the Question was 
rejected on the ground stated by the 
noble Earl. A second Bill, which was 
carried by a majority of 14 to 4, had 
been in this country for a year, and un- 
less action was taken with regard to it 
the Bill would lapse, as the former one 
had done. This was not an ordinary 
case. It had been determined not to 
object to the laws which had been passed 
for legalizing these marriages in some 
of the Colonies; but the question as re- 
garded Natal was peculiar. The mar- 
riage law was one of the subjects specially 
reserved for the Federal Parliament in 
the event of Confederation ; and, there- 
fore, at the moment when Confederation 
was under discussion in South Africa, he 
did not think it desirable that this Natal 
Bill should be sanctioned. If Confeder- 
ation should not be adopted or should 
be indefinitely postponed, the matter 
would have to be again taken into con- 
sideration. 





plained that he had occasion to ask a 
Viscount Enfield 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
(IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Lorp VENTRY moved for a Return 
showing the number of Agricultural 
Holdings in each Poor Law Union 
scheduled under the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Act, 1880, valued at under 
£4; £4 and not exceeding £10; £10 
and not exceeding £15; £15 and not 
exceeding £20. The noble Lord said, it 
was rumoured that legislation of a rather 
unprecedented character might shortly 
be proposed to their Lordships; and he 
believed that the contemplated measure 
would be limited to the Unions scheduled 
under the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act, and would thus affect the occupiers 
of the holdings described in his Ques- 
tion. The Return, therefore, if made, 
would give the number of those likely 
to be so affected. He, however, with 
the assent of the Government, would 
extend it by including holdings exceed- 
ing £20 and not exceeding £50. 

Eart SPENCER said, he had no ob- 
jection to granting the Return in the 
amended form proposed by the noble 
Lord. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


Return showing the number of Agricultural 
Holdings in each Poor Law Union scheduled 
under the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 
1880, valued at under £4; £4 and not exceeding 
£10; £10 and not exceeding £15; £15 and not 
exceeding £20; £20 and not exceeding £50.— 
(The Lord Ventry.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE IRiSH 
SPRING ASSIZES.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM asked the 
Lord President of the Council to name 
' the seven counties in Ireland which 
the Judges of the Spring Assizes de- 
clared to be in a bad or exceedingly 
bad state. 

Eart SPENCER said, he wished in 
regard to this Question to make an 
explanation. The noble Earl asked him 
to name the counties which the Judges 
had declared to be bad. It was quite 
true that in the reports which appeared 
upon the occasion referred to these words 
were put into his mouth, and he could 
not absolutely say whether he used them 
or not; but what he intended to say was 
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that he considered the Judges’ Charges, 
which referred to the seven counties in 
question, declared them to be in a bad 
state. It was his opinion, and not that 
of the Judges. He had no objection to 
give the names of those counties which, 
in hisopinion, were bad—namely, Cavan, 
Clare, Galway, Leitrim, Limerick, Mayo, 
and Sligo. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND.) 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tae Eart or LEITRIM moved for 
a Return of the number of unskilled 
labourers employed during the week 
ending the 12th of June by landlords or 
sanitary authorities, or on works under- 
taken by baronial sessions, in the sche- 
duled districts in Ireland under the Re- 
lief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880. The 
noble Earl said the Motion would ap- 
pear to be of an inquisitorial kind; but 
the most grossly erroneous statements 
had been made with regard to landlords 
in Ireland, not only upon this subject 
but uponevery other. But these wicked 
and false statements had never before 
been supported by facts and figures. He 
alluded particularly to a resolution come 
to by what he considered a semi-official 
body— namely, the Dublin Mansion 
House Relief Committee, which resolu- 
tion was forwarded’ to the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. It referred to the 
number of men employed on the relief 
works started by the late and confirmed 
by the present Government, and stated 
that the net result of the borrowing of 
£1,500,000, out of which £250,000 had 
been issued, was that 15,000 men only 
were employed out of a starving popula- 
tion of 358,000. This was a most serious 
matter, because he frankly admitted that 
if that statement was true the action of 
the late Government was entirely mis- 
taken in making advances in the first 
instance by an Order in Council, and, in 
the second place, coming to Parliament 
for authority to make advances. He very 
much feared that if that were the case it 
was equally wrong of the present Go- 
vernment to extend such a system of 
relief. But he believed that the state- 
ment was entirely calumnious, as were 
also certain statements that had been 
made in the other House of Parliament. 
He had only just received a telegram 
from a well-known gentleman in Ireland, 








who was only doing what many others 
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of his class were doing, to say that he 
was this week employing 1,200 men, 
and last week 1,000. These works had 
been going on since last October, before 
the Government offered any loans at all. 
He knew that the noble Marquess oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Lansdowne), and 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Kenmare), 
and many others, had been employing 
workmen by hundredsduring the distress. 
He himself had employed 845 men in 
Donegal, as well as some on a smaller es- 
tate in Leitrim. He had had to borrow 
the money and go into debt to carry out 
those works; and in one case, where 241 
men were employed, he was assured 
beforehand that the work could never 
repay the outlay. Nevertheless, he had 
felt bound to carry it out, because the 
_ swarmed with people like a bee- 

ive or a rabbit warren. It had been 
alleged in ‘‘another place’’ that although 
£250,000 had been granted in loans to 
landlords, little of that money had 
reached the people actually distressed ; 
but he could say that in his own case, 
and in the case of other landlords who 
had been loyally supporting the efforts 
of the Government to deal with the sad 
state of affairs, they had been spending 
the money on works before they could 
really get the loans from the Board of 
Works; and he was sorry to see that 
the Government, having encouraged the 
landowners toincur these responsibilities, 
seemed now to be favouring legislation 
which would subject them to such in- 
conveniences that they would never be 
able to meet their engagements. 


Moved, That there be laid before this House, 
Return of the number of unskilled labourers 
employed during the week ending the 12th of 
June by landlords or sanitary authorities, or on 
works undertaken by baronial sessions, in the 
scheduled districts in Ireland under the Relief 
of Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880.—(Zhe Earl of 
Leitrim.) 


Lorp ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
wished to point out that it was impos- 
sible at this time of the year to carry 
on any of these works, as all the able- 
bodied men were in England. Many 
drains would remain unfinished until 
after the harvest; and, therefore, it would 
be hard to require that payments made 
after July should bear a higher rate. 
He bore testimony to the conduct of 
Trish landlords in their endeavours to 
relieve the distress, many of them 
having spent three times the amount 


The Earl of Leitrim 
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they had received from the Board of 
Works. 

Eart SPENCER said, he was unable 
to follow the noble Earl in some of the 
observations which he had addressed to 
the House. He was not aware what 
passed at the Dublin Mansion House. 
It seemed that some statements were 
made there underrating the amount of 
work done by landlords in Ireland. He 
was not aware of what passed in the 
House of Commons on this subject. It 
was unusual to refer to the proceedings 
of the other House, and he felt the in- 
convenience at that moment of the re- 
ferences of the noble Earl. He was 
unable to answer the Question as to the 
higher rate after July; but he was glad 
to recognize the patriotism and public 
spirit of many noble Lords and others 
with regard to the present distress. 
Many landlords had expended very large 
sums on improvements in order to meet 
the distress; and he was sure everybody 
must appreciate the public spirit with 
which they were actuated. With regard 
to the Return asked for, he thought it 
would be difficult, almost impossible, for 
the Government to obtain the informa- 
tion referred to in the first part of that 
Return. How were the Government to 
obtain a Return from the landlords of 
the number of people employed by 
them? With regard to the other part 
of the Return, he was afraid aiso he 
must refuse it. Atthe present moment 
there was such a pressure on the De- 
partments in Ireland that there was not 
any time to spare. The Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant had ordered a 
Return to be prepared of the number 
of persons employed on the different 
kinds of .relief works, and when that 
was obtained he thought his noble 
Friend’s Question would be practically 
answered. 

Toe Eart or LEITRIM, in with- 
drawing the Motion, said, his only object 
in placing it on the Paper was to call 
attention to the misstatements which 
had been made. He must be allowed 
to express his surprise that the noble 
Earl knew nothing of a semi-official 
document issued by the Mansion House 
Committee and forwarded to the Chief 
Secretary. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn, 


Distress (Ireland). 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE ATTACK ON MR. ACHESON. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM asked Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they they 
intend to send down anadditional force of 
constabulary to protect Mr. Acheson and 
his property ; and, whether in such an 
event the expense will be charged upon 
the district? He (the Karl of Leitrim) 
had protested against the non-renewal 
of the Peace Preservation Act; but as 
it been allowed to expire, his only wish 
was that the Government might succeed, 
under the ordinary law, in preserving 
that order and peace which they in Ire- 
land so much desired, but which, alas! 
they knew so little of. Electricity must 
daily and nightly convey to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government the news of the con- 
tinual outrages which were occurring in 
that country; and it must, he thought, 
make them doubt whether, after all, 
their scheme of dealing with the grave 
situation in Ireland was the right one. 
He could only imagine that when the 
Cabinet met in Council, and when that 
happy circle was complete, they must 
receive such severe shocks and starts as 
could only be figuratively, though not 
lightly, compared with the shocks and 
starts of a galvanic battery worked by 
Mr. Parnell. The case of Mr. Acheson 
was this. The late Mr. Acheson, in the 
spring of 1879, evicted a tenant of 2} 
acres of land because he owed three 
years’ rent, That was not a harsh or capri- 
cious proceeding. The late Mr. Acheson 
was succeeded in that property by his 
youngest son, who was about 21 years of 
age, and he proceeded to exercise his 
undoubted right to fence round the land. 
He was met by a party of men with 
blackened faces, fired upon, and obliged 
to retreat. On the second attempt, 
though guarded by 18 of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, about 1,400 people 
gathered on the hills in the neighbour- 
hood, apparently in response to gun 
signals, and swept down on the party. 
Mr. Acheson, having been hunted well- 
nigh to death, in self-defence turned 
upon his pursuers, and warned them 
that if they advanced he would fire. 
One of those people, more foolhardy than 

the rest, pursued that unfortunate young 
man, in spite of repeated warnings, 
when Mr. Acheson fired and the victim 
fell. He would not attempt to prejudge 
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state of that icular district. Their 
Lordships had had an assurance in the 
Queen’s Speech that the Government 
would take such precautions as would 
give security to life and property in Ire- 
land. He was confident that the Go- 
vernment had the best intentions in that 
matter; but he asked for a statement 
from them that would satisfy the House 
and the country that life and property 
would be secure, and that this persecu- 
tion of landlords—he would call it by 
no other name—was not to be continued, 
and that they were not to be stoned like 
the Apostles of old in that cruel and un- 
grateful manner. He warned the Go- 
vernment that if, by weakness, they 
alienated the sympathies of the respect- 
able, the good, and the true on the other 
side of the water, they would have so 
much fat in the fire that they would 
never again know what was a peaceable 
and loyal Ireland. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK wished, 
before the Lord President rose to answer 
that Question, also to inquire whether 
he had received information of a serious 
collision between a large number of 
Militiamen and the body of police who 
were protecting Mr. Acheson on his way 
from the court ? 

Eart SPENCER: I am unable to 
answer the Question put by the noble 
Earl who spoke last. I have had no 
Notice of his intention to ask it, and no 
facts have come to my knowledge on the 
subject. With regard to the Question 
of the noble Earl who spoke first, I have 
to say that it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to give personal protection to 
Mr. Acheson and also to protect him in 
his property. It is believed that the 
ordinary county police will be sufficient 
for the purpose ; but, if not, the Govern- 
ment will send a force from the Reserve, 
and a moiety of the expense will be 
charged on the district. 

Lorp HARLECH hoped the expense 
would be put on a restricted area so as 
to make it felt, and not on those parts of 
the district which were known to be 
orderly and loyal. 

Eart SPENCER: [I am sorry that I 
cannot answer my noble Friend on that 
point. Noinquiry has been made as to 


the exact area of the district; butif the 
noble Lord wishes to have information 
in that form I will endeavour to obtain 
it. 
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GREAT SEAL BILL [H.L.] (No. 90.) A Bill 
to amend the Law respecting the manner of 
passing Grants under the Great Seal, and re- 
specting Officers connected therewith : 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
(LIMITED TENURES) BILL [ H.L. | (NO. 91.) 
A Bill to authorise the extension and further 
limitation of the tenures of certain Univer- 
sity and College emoluments limited or to be 
limited by orders of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Commissioners: And ' 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGE ESTATES ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.] (No. 92.) A 
Bill to amend the Universities and College 
Estates Act, 1858 : 

Were presented by The Lorp CuHANcELLOR; 

read 1. 


House adjourned at a quarter-past 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 21st June, 1880. 





MINUTES. ]—-Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee — Resolution [June 18] reported— 
£4,925,320, Consolidated Fund. 

Pusuic Biris—Ordered—First Reading—Con- 
solidated Fund (No. 1)*; Game and Tres- 

ass* [239]; Bank Holidays (Scotland) * 
240]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Ballinasloe, &c.) * [220]. 

Select Committee—Bankruptcy Act Amendment * 
[163], nominated. 

Committee — Spirits [210]—r.r.; Wild Birds 
Protection Law Amendment [211]—n.P. 

Withdrawn—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday * [146]. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he had 
received from Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and 
Mr. Justice Grove, two of the Judges selected, 
in pursuance of the Parliamentary Elections 
Act, 1868, for the trial of Election Petitions, a 
Report relating to the Election for the Borough 
of Stroud. 


Court of Common Pleas, Westminster, 
21st June 1880. 


Sir, 

We have the honour to report to you that the 
Petition against the Return for the Borough of 
Stroud has been withdrawn by leave of the 
Court. We have the honour further to report 
that the withdrawal of the Petition was not in 
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our opinion the result of any corrupt arrange- 
ment or in consideration of the withdrawal of 
any other Petition. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 
Your obedient humble servants, 
CoLERInGE, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 


W. R. Grove, 
Judge of the Common Pleas. 


The Right Honble. 
The Speaker, House of Commons, M.P. 


And the said Report was ordered to be entered 
in the Journals of this House. 


QUESTIONS. 
— ao 


THE LAND AND THE GAME LAWS— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. WAUGH asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the recommen- 
dations of a Select Committee of this 
House in the year 1851, and with a view 
to the simplification of the transfer of 
land and of the Game Laws, he will be 
sc matt in this or the next Session of 

arliament to bring in a Bill to abolish 
copyhold, customary, and other similar 
tenures in land, providing for compen- 
sation for the lords’ rights therein. He 
further asked, Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will be prepared to bring in 
a Bill to extinguish, with compensation, 
all rights of free chase and free warren, 
and other sporting rights over lands not 
the property of the owners of such 
rights, and to attach all rights of game 
and sporting to the ownership of the 
soil, and connect them therewith in- 
separably for the benefit of the land- 
owner and his tenant; and, also, whe- 
ther directions will be given to the In- 
closure Commissioners for England and 
Wales, on all future inclosures, to dis- 
allow any reservation of game and 
rights of sporting over lands to -be en- 
closed under the authority of the Com- 
mons Inclosure Acts? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that when the whole ques- 
tion of the transfer of land came under 
review the propriety of abolishing copy- 
hold, customary, and other similar 
tenure land, and for providing compen- 
sation for the lords’ rights would be 
considered; but he could not at present 
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fix the date when such a measure would 
be introduced. He had already ex- 
pressed his opinion as to the mischief of 
severing the game rights both from the 
proprietorship and the occupation of the 
land, and in this case also he was unable 
to say when it would be possible to deal 
with the question. He had no power to 
direct the Inclosure Commissioners in 
future inclosures to disallow any reser- 
vation of game and rights of sporting 
over lands to be inclosed; but the In- 
closure Commissioners informed him 
that they did not now sanction such 
reservation in regard to any land capa- 
ble of being made arable. In certain 
cases they had allowed a concurrent 
right between the lords of the manor 
and the common right owners. 


CRIMINAL LAW — SENTENCES FOR 
AGGRAVATED ASSAULTS. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been drawn to 
several cases of aggravated assaults in 
the last year for which sentences of six 
months and under were awarded ; and, 
if these cases were all tried under the 
same statute as the case of John O’Shea, 
of Limerick, who got five years’ penal 
servitude last December for an assault 
on Lord Fermoy, although Lord Fermoy 
did not receive the slightest bodily 
harm ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
in answer to the first part of the Ques- 
tion, I have to say that my attention has 
not been particularly called to several 
cases of aggravated assaults within the 
last year, where sentences of six months 
and under were awarded. I do not 
know whether the hon. Member refers 
to England or Ireland; but if he means 
English cases, they have not been 
brought under my notice; and if he 
means Irish cases, my attention would 
not, of course, be called to them. No 
criminal cases in Ireland come under the 
jurisdiction or consideration of the Home 
Office. Therefore, if the hon. Member 
thinks there are grounds for an appli- 
cation for the remission of the sentence 
in the case he refers to, that application 
should be made to the Irish Govern- 
ment, for the Home Office never con- 
siders the revision of sentences in respect 
of Irish cases. 


yOL. CCLHI. 
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PRISONS ACT—INSPECTION OF CON- 
VICT PRISONS. 


Simm HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What steps, if any, have 
been taken to give effect to the strong 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Penal Servitude Acts : First, 
That there should be an independent 
inspection of convict prisons by persons 
appointed by the Government but un- 
connected with the Convict Prison De- 
partment and unpaid; and, Secondly, 
That the prison at Spike Island be dis- 
continued ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the discon- 
tinuance of the prison at Spike Island is 
under consideration, and I cannot, conse 
quently, state what will be the decision of 
the Government with regard tothe recom- 
mendations of the Commission. The late 
Government, I find, did not see their way 
to give effect to them. I agree very 


| much, as far as I am able to go into the 
| question, with the objects aimed at; but 


there are difficulties in finding a proper 
person to make the inspection. The Eng- 
lish system, as my hon. Friend is doubt- 
less aware, is to appoint a chairman or 
deputy-chairman of Quarter Sessions to 
the office; but in Ireland the chairmen 
of the Quarter Sessions are Crown offi- 
cials and would not come under the de- 
scription suggested by the Committee. 
Str HENRY HOLLAND: Sir, in 
consequence of the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I beg to give Notice 
that on an early day I shall move for a 
Committee to inquire into the subject. 


THE ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he will place upon the Table of the 
House the Reports of the two Committees 
appointed to inquire into the manage- 
ment and financial arrangements con- 
nected with the Royal Patriotic Fund 
Schools at Wandsworth, together with 
a Copy of the whole of the accounts of 
the Patriotic Fund, as recommended by 
the latter Committee ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that the 
Reports of the Committees to which he 
refers have not yet come before me; but 
when they do, I will consider whether 
they can properly be laid on the Table, 


P 
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Baron HENRY DE WORMS gave 
Notice that, in consequence of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s reply, he would on 
an early day move for the appointment 
of a Committee to inquire into the whole 
question of the Patriotic Fund. 


NEW STREETS (METROPOLIS). 


Mr. GREGORY asked the honourable 
Baronet the Member for Truro, What 
progress has been made by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works in the construc- 
tion of the new streets from Charing 
Cross to Tottenham Court Road, and the 
Regent Circus to New Oxford Street re- 
spectively, or in the acquisition of the 
property required for the same; and, 
.whether there are any and what special 
reasons for the delay which has already 
taken place or any obstacles in the 
way of proceeding with communications 
which are so much needed between the 
north and south of the Metropolis ? 

Sir JAMES M’GAREL HOGG : Sir, 
in reply to the Question of the hon. 
Member, I beg to inform him that the 
progress of the two improvements re- 
ferred to has been delayed in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of dealing with 
the property occupied by the labouring 
classes ; but, where not so occupied, a 
considerable amount of property has 
been acquired for the street from Picca- 
dilly to New Oxford Street. By the 
terms of the Act of Parliament, not 
more than 15 houses occupied by persons 
of the labouring class can be removed 
until sufficient accommodation in suit- 
able dwellings has been acquired else- 
where for the numbers displaced. Con- 
sequently, if the Board proceeded to 
acquire property so occupied, possession 
could not be taken until the requisite 
accommodation had been provided. I 
may add that, although under the Act 
the Board has power to acquire sites 
by agreement, it has no authority to 
erect labourers’ dwellings, and building 
companies or societies have evinced no 
alacrity to take lands for such a pur- 
pose. Perhaps the House will allow me 
to mention that 12 street improvements 
were included in the Act of 1877, of 
which two—namely, those at Mare 
Street, Hackney, and the Angel, Isling- 
ton have been completed; eight others 
are in a more or less advanced stage, 
and, in several cases, including that of 
Coventry Street widening, the Board 
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anticipates that the ground will be 
cleared before the end of the summer. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACT— 
STANDARD WEIGHTS. 


Mr. H. FOWLER asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether, 
having regard to the great inconvenience 
caused to the iron trade by the highest 
standard weight now legalised being 
56 pounds, he would cause a new deno- 
mination of standard weight equal to 
112 pounds, or one hundredweight, to 
be made and duly verified, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Weights and 
Measures Act, 1878 ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, there is 
a great objection to multiplying legal 
standards, owing to the cost thereby 
thrown upon local authorities, who have 
to obtain copies, and there would also be 
some inconvenience in having another 
standard of so nearly the same weight as 
the cental. In these circumstances the 
Board of Trade would not, I think, be 
justified in legalizing a weight of 112 
pounds unless there was a general de- 
mand for it. At present there has been 
no such demand, there having been but 
one application during the last 12 
months. 


POOR LAW (ILRELAND)—WORKHOUSE 
CHAPLAINS. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the Local Government Board 
have directed their attention to a Return 
of the salaries paid and allowances of 
every kind made to chaplains in work- 
houses in Ireland, from which Re- 
turn it appears that the greatest in- 
equality exists in the salaries paid to the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant chap- 
lains respectively, to the undue advan- 
tage of Protestant chaplains, having re- 
gard to the number of paupers of each 
religious denomination and the amount 
of work performed by their respective 
chaplains; and, has the Local Govern- 
ment Board any intention of reeommend- 
ing Poor Law guardians to adopt some 
other method, either by a capitation 
grant or otherwise, that will remunerate 
more equitably chaplains of work- 
houses ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the 
Local Government Board have sent in 
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the Return to which the hon. and 
gallant Member refers, and I am sorry 
to say I have not been able to give it 
as much consideration as I could wish. 
The principle on which the chaplains 
should be paid was laid down in the 
Eighth Order of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners in 1842, and I found that since 
that there have been alterations ; but I 
believe entirely in the increase of ap- 
pointments of Catholic chaplains and 
not the decrease of Protestant chap- 
lains. I do not know whether further 
cases of reduction are required or not, 
but I will inquire if it be so. With 
regard to the payment by capitation 
grant, I must remind my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend that if a service has to be 
performed it takes as much time to per- 
form it for a small number as for a 
large one. 

Mr. A. M. SOLLIVAN asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he has as yet been 
able to give attention to the state of 
facts revealed by the Returns laid before 
the late Parliament on the subject of 
Protestant Chaplains in Irish Work- 
houses and Catholic Chaplains in Eng- 
lish Workhouses; and, whether he in- 
tends to take any and what steps to 
remedy the striking contrasts thereby 
disclosed ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I have not had 
time to examine the details given in the 
Report in question. The hon. and 
learned Member, however, isundoubtedly 
aware that there is no power in the 
Guardians in England to appoint Roman 
Catholic chaplains in workhouses. I 
may add that in several cases in which 
there have been considerable numbers 
of Roman Catholic paupers in a work- 
house, and the Guardians have been 
willing to appoint and pay a Roman 
Catholic priest to give religious instruc- 
tion, the Department has readily assented 
to the arrangement. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
right hon. Gentleman, Whether he will 
consider the advisability of assimilating 
the law in this respect in England to 
that which prevails in Ireland, where 
the Local Government Board has power 
to compel the appointment of chaplains 
for the paupers, irrespective of their 
religion? 

Mr. DODSON: I would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to give me time 
to examine the Report. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE CAPE COLONY— 
ADMISSION TO CETEWAYO. 


Sm. DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether it was the fact that, down 
to the most recent dates from the Cape, 
the Zulu King has not been permitted to 
see his personal friends, who understand 
his language, and could learn from him 
what he may have to say on his own 
behalf; and whether, in particular, 
permission to vizit Cetewayo has been 
refused by Sir Bartle Frere to the sons 
of Bishop Colenso on two separate occa- 
sions; and, whether he can state the 
reasons for refusing such permission, 
and will lay upon the Table of the 
House any Correspondence, telegraphic 
or other, which has recently taken place 
between the Colonial Office and the 
South African authorities as to the 
treatment of the imprisoned chiefs Cete- 
wayo and Langalibalele ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend’s first Question, 1 have 
to state that I cannot answer generally 
with respect to Cetewayo’s personal 
friends, because I have not the informa- 
tion to enable me to do so; but it is 
perfectly true that permission was re-< 
fused—and Her Majesty’s Government 
think, unfortunately, refused—to two 
members of Bishop Colenso’s family who 
wished to see Cetewayo. With regard 
to that matter the Secretary of State has 
telegraphed out to the Cape to say that 
they think the reasons given were not 
sufficient for not allowing Bishop Co- 
lenso’s sons to see Cetewayo, and that 
they desire that in future all persons 
who wish to have access to the King 
should be admitted, unless it should be 
considered distinctly unsafe. With re- 
ference to the last part of the-Question, 
I have to say that there will be no objec- 
tion to laying the Correspondence on the 
Table as soon as it is completed. At 
present it is very imperfect, and we know 
that an exceedingly important despatch 
is on its way to us. 

Sir HENRY TYLER: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will add to his 
answer by telling us what is the number 
of wives allowed to Cetewayo? 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT 
—FINES FOR OUTRAGES. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether it is a fact that a fine of one 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling was 
laid, under the Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) Act, on the parish of Kidglass, in 
the county of Roscommon, in consequence 
of an assault; whether one hundred 
pounds of said fine were levied on the 
townland of Lavagh, in the parish of 
Kidglass, and whether that sum consti- 
tutes a tax of seven shillings and six- 
pence in the pound on the total valuation 
of said townland ; whether it is a fact 
that ninety per cent. of the tenantry on 
the townland of Lavagh are in such dis- 
tress that they are in receipt of relief 
from the Stokestown board of guardians 
and local relief committees; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government, in view 
of the distressed condition of the tenantry 
on the townland of Lavagh, will take 
steps to prevent the enforcement of this 
fine under the operation of a Law they 
have not thought proper to renew ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I find on 
inquiry it is the fact that a fine of £150 
was laid by the Grand Jury of Roscommon 
on this parish for an offence committed 
by some persons unknown. It is alsoa 
fact that £100 was ordered to be levied 
on the townland of Lavagh. That 
amount is equivalent to a tax of 3s. 83d. 
in the pound half-yearly. I have rea- 
son to believe there are 21 families in 
the townland of Lavagh, all of whom, 
with the exception of four, are in receipt 
of relief, and of these four one was look- 
ing for it. The Government, though 
they have not thought fit to renew the 
Peace Preservation Act, cannot remit a 
fine legally inflicted ; but that Act has 
not been renewed, partly on account of 
the hardship caused by the payment of 
fines in poor districts. 


THE SASINE OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, When the scheme by the 
Treasury for the readjustment of the 
salaries of the commissioned clerks in 
the Sasine Office, Edinburgh, will be 
ready to come into operation; and what 
is the reason of the delay ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
have communicated with the Lord Ad- 
vocate upon the subject, and he informs 
me that since the present Government 
came into Office the consideration of the 
departmental arrangements of the Re- 


Mr, O' Kelly 
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gister House has only been delayed until 
the new Deputy Clerk Register, ap- 
pointed in April last, has had time to 
acquaint himself with the various ques- 
tions involved, and to give the Govern- 
ment the benefit of his advice. Two 
gentlemen have been appointed from the 
Treasury and Home Office respectively 
to confer with the Deputy Clerk Register 
with a view to the immediate settlement 
of the question. 


ARMY—INDIA—INDIAN SERVICE 
PENSIONS. 


Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he pro- 
poses to assimilate the pensions of offi- 
cers, especially field officers, of the Indian 
Staff Corps to those enjoyed by officers 
formerly in the Indian Service, but now 
in the Royal Artillery and Royal Engi- 
neers and in the new Line regiments of 
Infantry and Cavalry ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that as far as he was able 
to ascertain there never had been any 
proposal to assimilate the pensions men- 
tioned in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and there was no present intention 
of doing so. If the hon. Member re- 
ferred to any other case which had not 
come under his notice, he would be glad 
if he would communicate with him again. 


INDIA—FINANCES, &c., OF INDIA 


_Mr. COURTNEY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is 
intended to require, from the Indian 
Government, the repayment, during the 
current financial year, of the quota of 
the sum of two millions advanced in 
1879 upon condition of repayment in 
seven annual instalments ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, this inquiry 
raises part of a very important question 
which Her Majesty’s Government will 
have to consider. I believe I am correct 
in saying that the remission of the pay- 
ment can only be effected by an Act of 
Parliament, which, of course, will bring 
the matter under the consideration of 
the House. 


ARMY—RESERVE OF OFFICERS—WAR- 
RANT OF 6ru JULY, 1879. 


Sir JOSEPH BAILEY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, What steps 
he intends to take to give effect to the 
Royal Warrant of the 6th July 1879, 
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with regard to the Reserve of Officers ; 
and how many have applied and are 
qualified to be appointed to the same ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply, to 
the hon. Member, I have to state that 
251 officers who have retired from the 
Regular or Indian military forces other- 
wise than on pension or gratuity, and 
officers of Militia, Yeomanry, and Volun- 
teers who have applied for appointment 
to the Reserve of Officers and who are 
eligible in all respects, will shortly be 
gazetted to commissions in that Force; 
and 246 officers who, on account of their 
having retired from the Service on pen- 
sion or gratuity, are liable for further 
service up to a certain age if called upon, 
will be included in the Reserve of Offi- 
cers, but will not receive any fresh com- 
missions. The total number of officers 
at present noted and found eligible for 
appointment to the Reserve of Officers 
is, therefore, about 500. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLES IX., 
XXXIII., XLIT.— THE OTTOMAN 
DEBT. 


Srrk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any arrangements have 
been made, under the provisions of Ar- 
ticles IX. XX XIII. and XLII. of the 
Treaty of Berlin, for the proportionate 
parts of the Ottoman Debt to be assumed 
by the Principalities of Bulgaria, Monte- 
negro, and Servia ; and, whether, in view 
of the annexation of Ottoman territory to 
Greece, the Conference now sitting at 
Berlin will take into consideration the 
assumption of any part of the Ottoman 
Debt by the Kingdom of Greece ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
arrangements contemplated in Articles 
IX., XXXIII., and XLII. of the Treaty 
of Berlin, have not yet been made. In 
the case of Bulgaria the amount of the 
tribute is to be fixed at the close of the 
first year of the working of the new Ad- 
ministration. This period will expire 
nextmonth. In the case of Montenegro 
the Frontiers have not yet been settled. 
With regard to Servia nothing has been 
done. With regard to Greece, the 
duties of the Conference are restricted to 
the consideration] of the Frontier ques- 
tion. The question to which the hon. 
Member calls attention would be a mat- 
ter for subsequent arrangement in the 
preparation of any Treaty or other public 
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act for carrying out the results of the 
Conference. 


INDIA—THE ATTOCK BRIDGE. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, If he can state 
what firms have been employed to make 
the ironwork for the bridge across the 
River Attock ; if any of these firms were 
employed in a similiar capacity for the 
ironwork on the Tay Bridge; and, what 
precautions are taken to insure that 
the ironwork for the Attock Bridge is, 
as far as can be ascertained, without 
flaw ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the firms employed to make the 
ironwork for the Attock Bridge are as 
follows:—For the girders—steel and 
wrought iron—Messrs. Westwood, Bail- 
lie, and Co., of London ; for the piers— 
wrought iron—Messrs. Handyside and 
Co., of Derby. These firms were not, it 
is believed, in any way concerned in 
supplying ironwork for the Tay Bridge. 
All the materials of which the Attock 
bridgework is constructed are carefully 
tested, in accordance with a strict speci- 
fication based on the most recent experi- 
ence, by Government Inspectors. The 
bridge is being made of steel and 
wrought iron. No cast iron is em- 
ployed. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ALBANIA. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
before joining in any general action on 
the part of the European Powers to en- 
force, either diplomatically or otherwise, 
the cession of certain districts of Albania 
to Montenegro, will take steps to learn 
whether the Albanian inhabitants of the 
districts which it is proposed to cede are 
in favour of the cession ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, in 
reply to the hon. Member, I do not think 
I can add anything to the answer given 
on Friday by the Firat Lord of the Trea- 
sury to the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen). Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are engaged in negotiations 
with foreign Powers to further the ful- 
filment of the conditions of the Treaty 
of Berlin. While these negotiations 


continue it is not desirable to publish 
specific declarations. 


But it is the de- 
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sire of Her Majesty’s Government to 
carry out the spirit of that Treaty with 
the least amount of interference with 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts which may thereby be affected. 


PETTY SESSIONS CLERKS (IRELAND). 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he is aware that the 
magistrates assembled in Quarter Ses- 
sions held in Downpatrick, County 
Down, on April 1st, appointed as clerk 
of the Petty Sessions of Holwood and 
Bangor an avowed member of an Orange 
Lodge; whether a memorial was for- 
warded to the Lord Lieutenant, pray- 
ing him not to confirm such appoint- 
ment on the ground that it would de- 
stroy confidence in the local adminis- 
tration of justice; whether the Lord 
Lieutenant has declined to interfere, 
and, so, on what grounds; and, 
whethér the Government will not review 
the appointment in the interests of 
peace and order in this district ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I find on 
inquiry that a person was appointed 
clerk of the Petty Sessions district of 
Holywood and Bangor, and a question 
as to whether he was an Orangeman or 
not appears to have been brought before 
the Qurt, and the reply was that he 
had not attended an Orange meeting 
as alleged, but a meeting in connection 
with an election in which he had acted 
as a paid clerk, under the direction of 
the chairman of the meeting. It was 
also stated that the fact was not esta- 
blished by any documents laid before the 
Government that this gentleman was an 
Orangeman. The Lord Lieutenant, I 
believe, was asked not to confirm this 
appointment, and he declined to inter- 
fere, on the ground that the election of 
clerk of Petty Sessions rested with the 
Justices, and that unless there was some 
legal disqualification, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant never refused his sanction. The 
Irish Government has no power—or, at 
any rate, it is a question whether it 
has any power—to review the appoint- 
ment. I can only say I hope most 
heartily the magistrates at Petty Ses- 
sions in Ireland will not appoint avowed 
Orangemen or avowed partizans of 
any kind, and will make their appoint- 
_— as free from political bias as pos- 
sible. 


Sir Charles W. Diike 
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Hyde Park. 


INDIA—OPIUM TRADE IN BRITISH 
BURMAH. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he has received Copies of a Petition 
presented by the Natives of British 
Burma to the Chief Commissioner, pray- 
ing for the closing of the licensed opium 
shops, and of other documents relating to 
this subject, which are now under consi- 
deration of the Local Government of 
Burma; and whether he will print them 
and present them to Parliament ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, no copy of the Petition said to have 
been presented to the Chief Commis- 
sioner has been received, and no re- 
ference to such Petition can be traced in 
the proceedings of the Administration of 
British Burmah or of the Government 
of India. In the annual Revenue Re- 
port for British Burmah just received, 
I find that two Commissioners, of 
Aracan and of Pegu, refer to the great 
and injurious increase in the consump- 
tion of opium, and say that both the 
officials and the people themselves de- 
mand measures to checkit. It appears, 
therefore, that the subject is receiving 
attention. 


ARMY—VOLUNTEER ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE BATTALIONS. 


Mr. FORESTER asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether, looking at 
the fact that every administrative batta- 
lion of Volunteers has now been conso- 
lidated, and that the present Acts and 
Regulations refer almost entirely to ad- 
ministrative battalions, the Government 
intend to take any, and, if so, what 
steps to remodel the existing Acts and 
Regulations so as to adapt them to the 
new system ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to state that 
the consolidation of the Volunteer Force 
is not quite completed ; but when it is, 
the revision of the Volunteer Regulations 
will be at once taken up. ‘lhe pre- 
liminary steps have been already taken. 


THE PARKS—METROPOLIS—HYDE 
PARK. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether his 
attention has been called to the arrest 
and prosecution of a delinquent aged 
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twelve years, for the misdemeanour of 
playing at ‘‘ rounders” or “ base ball” 
in Hyde Park ; and, whether he would 
consider if it would not be for the public 
advantage that such games should be 
allowed in some part of the Park ap- 
propriated for the purpose ? 

Mr. ADAM: Sir, my attention having 
been called by my hon. Friend’s Ques- 
tion, I have made inquiries, and find 
that no boy aged 12 has been arrested 
or prosecuted for playing rounders in 
Hyde Park, but that a boy aged 17 
was summoned for this offence. It is 
contrary to the Regulations made for 
Hyde Park that any games should be 
played therein. I cannot say that I 
consider it would be at all for the ad- 
vantage of the public that, in a park so 
much frequented as Hyde Park, any 
space should be set apart for the pur- 
pose of playing games. I shall, how- 
ever, be glad to consider whether any 
modification can be made to meet the 
ease of children’s games. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
FOURTH EAST YORK ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the statement that, at 
a meeting at Hull on Wednesday even- 
ing last, at which about 800 officers and 
men of the Fourth East York Artillery 
Volunteers were present, it was resolved, 
with a single dissentient, to withdraw 
from the Corps, and the brigade orders 
are accordingly rescinded ; whether it is 
a fact that Lord Londesborough, Honor- 
ary Colonel of the Fourth East York 
Artillery and of the Hull Battalion of 
Rifle Volunteers, has resigned his Com- 
missions; whether he is aware that, 
charges having been made against 
Lieutenant Colonel Commandant Hum- 
phrey, of the Fourth East York Artil- 
lery Volunteers, by certain of his officers, 
an official court of inquiry was held, 
which fully acquitted Lieutenant 
Colonel Humphrey, and recommended 
that Lieutenant Colonel Saner, and 
three Captains who had made or sup- 
ported the charges, should be required 
to resign their Commissions; whether 
he is aware that those officers were 
called upon to resign, and that the three 
Captains promptly obeyed; but that 
Lieutenant Colonel Saner was permitted 
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by the late Secretary of State for War 
to retain his Commission for several 
months, when he retired, with permis- 
sion to retain his rank and to wear the 
uniform of the Corps, although the con- 
sent of his commanding officer was not 
asked or obtained, as prescribed by the 
Volunteer Regulations; whether he is 
aware that, notwithstanding that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Commandant Humphrey 
was fully and honourably acquitted from 
the charges above referred to, and that 
no complaint or charges has since been 
referred against him, he was ordered 
by the late Secretary of State for War 
to resign his Commission ; whether he is 
aware that, the reason given by the 800 
members of the Fourth East York Artil- 
lery Volunteers, and by the Honourable 
Colonel Lord Londesborough, in retir- 
ing from the service, is their dissatisfac- 
tion at the course pursued by his prede- 
cessor at the War Office, and their 
sympathy with Lieutenant Colonel Hum- 
phrey under the circumstances above 
stated ; and, whether he is prepared to 
state the steps, if any, he proposes to 
take in consequence of the practical 
disbandonment of the brigade ? 

Mr. C. WILSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he can inform the 
House why the Honourable Colonel 
Lord Londesborough, the Lieutenant 
Colonel Commandant, nearly, if not all 
the officers and about 800 men of the 
Fourth East York Artillery Volunteers 
have resigned, and thus virtually dis- 
banded the corps? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, in antici- 
pation of a Notice he had given, If his 
attention has been called to the recent 
Military strike of Officers and Men of 
the Fourth East York Artillery Volun- 
teers; whether any inquiry will be held 
into the circumstances of such a demon- 
stration; and, whether, by the actions 
thus taken by its members, the corps 
has ceased to exist; and, if so, how will 
the proceedings affect those Officers and 
Men who were no parties to the strike ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, with the leave 
of the House, I will answer at once the 
Questions of the hon. Members for Hull 
(Mr. Norwood and Mr. C. Wilson), and 
also that of the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), of which 
he has given Notice for to-morrow. It 
is difficult for me to state fully in the 


compass of an answer to a Question the _ 
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exact nature of proceedings and decisions 
at the War Office, which, except those 
of the last few days, occurred before I 
became Secretary of State ; but the main 
facts of the case are these. For some 
time past there have been great dissen- 
sions in the 4th East York Artillery 
Volunteers, which culminated in 1878 
in a decision of my right hon. Prede- 
cessor, on a dispute between Colonel 
Humphrey and his adjutant, that the 
latter should be called upon to resign, 
and the former informed that the Secre- 
tary of State regretted that he could not 
consider it for the interest of the corps 
that he should be permitted to retain the 
command. On an appeal, my Prede- 
cessor decided in June, 1878, that Colonel 
Humphrey’s resignation need not be en- 
forced if a qualified adjutant were willing 
to accept that position under him; but 
that, if any further adverse report was 
received, his removal would be carried 
out. In May, 1879, a Court of Inquiry 
was assembled, on charges brought by 
Lieutenant Colonel Saner and three other 
officers against Colonel Humphrey. The 
Court reported that the charges were 
either unsupported or frivolous. On 
this, my Predecessor decided that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Saner and the three offi- 
cers should resign, and that Colonel 
Humphrey should be informed that it 
was desirable that he should withdraw 
from the command agreeably with the 
intention which he (Colonel Humphrey) 
had already expressed. Against this 
decision Colonel Saner appealed in Sep- 
tember, 1879, and my Predecessor ap- 
pears to have given long and serious 
attention to the question, and in January 
last decided that Colonel Saner’s re- 
signation might be held over till the 
20th of March, in order that he might 
retain his rank, and that Colonel Hum- 
phrey must resign on the 31st of March. 
This decision my Predecessor expressly 
decided was irreversible. Colonel Hum- 
phrey, however, was allowed, by a deci- 
sion arrived at before I took Office, to 
remain in command until the end of 
July; and, on an appeal to me some 
weeks ago, it was decided that the 
order for Colonel Humphrey’s resigna- 
tion could not be reversed. On Wed- 
nesday last it appears that a meeting of 
the corps was held in plain clothes, at 
which Colonel Humphrey notified his 
resignation, as well as that of Lord 
Londesborough, the Honorary Colonel 
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of that corps and of the Hull Rifle 
Battalion, upon which the majority of 
the officers and nearly all the men with- 
drew from the corps. On the report 
of these proceedings reaching General 
Willis, who commands the Northern Dis- 
trict, he instructed Colonel Collington, 
the District Inspector of Artillery Auxi- 
liary Forces, to proceed to Hull and 
ascertain such facts as he could without 
delay. Colonel Collington examined the 
adjutant and three other officers, and I 
have to-day seen General Willis, who 
brought up Colonel Collington’s Report. 
After perusing it, the Commander-in- 
Chief decided, with my approval, to 
send down at once General Elkington, 
the Deputy Adjutant General for Auxi- 
liary Forces at the War Office, to assist 
General Willis in instituting a full in- 
quiry on the spot into the proceedings 
of the 16th instant ; and, meanwhile, the 
resignations of the 12 officers, their pro- 
ceedings being primd facie insubordinate, 
have been refused and returned to them. 
On receiving General Willis and General 
Elkington’s Report, it will be submitted 
to Her Majesty with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commander-in-Chief. 


IMPUTATIONS ON A MEMBER OF THIS 
HOUSE — GLOUCESTER ELECTION 
PETITION—(JUDGES’ REPORT). 


Mr. MONK asked the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock, to state to the 
House, Why he deferred for a whole week 
the Motion of which he gave Notice on 
Thursday last, ‘‘ to call the attention of 
the House to the grave imputations upon 
a Member of this House ?”’ 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
in reply, said, that he fixed the Question 
for a week after the day on which he 
gave Notice of it, because it occurred to 
him that the matter to which the Notice 
referred might be considered of a deli- 
cate and complicated nature, and that 
the hon. Member might wish to have a 
few days to collect the materials which 
he desired to submit to the House. 
Having given public Notice that he 
would bring the Question on upon a 
certain day, it was not in his power to 
alter the day for an earlier period. If 
he came down to the House and insisted 
on bringing on at once a Question of 
this kind, the hon. Member would have 
serious cause of complaint. In these 
circumstances, he would take that oppor- 
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tunity of asking Mr. Speaker whether, 
as the Motion partook of the nature of 
a Privilege question, it would take pre- 
cedence of the Orders of the Day? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock consulted me 
last week whether the Question which 
he has put on the Paper could be enter- 
tained as a question of Privilege. Since 
then I have had an opportunity of 
causing a search to be fis 9 for prece- 
dents, and I find that in some instances 
questions of this kind have been taken 
as questions of Privilege, and have had 
precedence. ButI find that more fre- 
quently such questions have been dealt 
with as ordinary Motions. But it will 
on examination be found that, whenever 
such questions have been treated as 
Privilege, urgency has been of the 
essence of the Motion. I cannot say 
that this Motion now under considera- 
tion is of that urgent character that it 
should take precedence as Privilege. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
wished to ask the Prime Minister, Whe- 
ther, in view of the inconvenience of 
such a Motion remaining over, it would 
be in his power to allow it to take pre- 
cedence of the Orders of the Day on 
Friday ? 

Mr. MONK asked, Whether he might 
be allowed to appeal to his hon. Friends 
to allow this to be taken as an unop- 
posed Motion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was glad 
to hear that the terms of this Motion 
would be so arranged as to contain no 
words in any way reflecting on the cha- 
racter of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk). He be- 
lieved the proposal made by his hon. 
Friend distinctly met the case ; for when 
both the noble Lord and the hon. Mem- 
ber were in favour of taking it as an un- 
opposed Motion, it might be taken as in 
no way disturbing the order of Busi- 
ness. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE, whohad given 
Notice of a Question on this subject, 
wished to state that copies of the Bill 
had not been delivered on Saturday as 
promised. Something in the shape of a 
Bill, but without the name of any 
sponsor on the back, had been delivered ; 
but there was nothing from which he 
could suppose that it was a Government 
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It seemed rather a Bill of some 


(Ireland) Bill. 


Bill. 
irresponsible private Member. He 
begged to ask the Chief Secretary of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he intends, during the operation 
of the measure which he proposes, to 
introduce on the same principle as the 
Clause which he put on the Paper for 
insertion into the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Bill, any Clause protecting 
landlords affected thereby from the 
penalties of foreclosure of any mortgage 
by reason of non-payment of interest, 
or from any other local consequences 
which might result from their inability 
to pay charges on their estates so long 
as the rent remains unpaid ? 

Mr. W. E. FORS : Sir, I am 
sorry the Bill has not been circulated, as 
I fully expected, on Saturday morning, 
and as I had received assurances that it 
would be. It was, however, circulated 
on the afternoon of Saturday. The 
Question the hon. Baronet asks relates, 
not to what the Bill will be, but 
what will be done during the operation 
of the measure. I must most respect- 
fully decline to answer this Question, 
and also the three Questions which stand 
in the names of the hon. Member for 
Portarlington (Mr. Fitzpatrick), the 
hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. Totten- 
ham), and the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). I wish to show the utmost 
courtesy with regard to Questions; I 
never declined to answer one before, and 
I should not do so now if I did not 
think I was consulting the general con- 
venience and interest of the House in 
this course. I understand the object of 
Questions is to gain information, and 
to know facts with regard to administra- 
tion and the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. Those hon. Membersare perfectly 
aware of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, which were declared in the clause 
for which this Bill is a substitution. 
They have also been informed by the 
Bill that was sent round. Every one of 
these Questions is really an argumenta- 
tive Question, and would require a speech 
in reply to each. I am perfectly ready 
to answer arguments in discussion on 
the Bill, which I hope will be taken 
to-morrow; but I think I should be 
unduly taking up the time of the 


House, and establishing a precedent 
which would be inconvenient, if I re- 
plied now. 
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THE NEW LAW COURTS—VENTILA- 
TION, &c. 


Sir JOHN HOLKER asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether any 
plans for ventilating and warming the 
new Law Courts have as yet been de- 
finitely adopted ; and, if so, whether he 
would give orders that such plans be 
placed in the Library of the House for 
the inspection of those Members who 
may wish to see them? 

Mr. ADAM: Sir, plans for the venti- 
lation and warming of the new Law 
Courts have been adopted. These plans 
can be seen at the architect’s office. 
They are very voluminous, and there is 
only one copy. Tenders are now being 
invited for carrying out the work, and, 
pending the acceptance of any of these 
tenders, it would be manifestly incon- 
venient that copies of the plans should 
be placed in the Library for general in- 
spection. 


TURKEY—THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the re-assembling of the Turkish Par- 
liament forms any part of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers in Turkey, see- 
ing that all reference to such a course is 
absent from the instructions sent by the 
Foreign Secretary to the Special Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople as lately laid 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer 
to the Question of my hon. Friend, I 
have to say that I am afraid he has not 
been quite so careful and accurate in the 
perusal of the Papers as, no doubt, he 
usually is. At page 12 of the Papers 
(Turkey, No. 7) the question of the 
assembling of the Turkish Parliament, 
or the constitution of the Turkish Par- 
liament is referred to. 


AFGHANISTAN—ABDUR RAHMAN. 


Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther it is true, as reported, that Abdur 
Rahman is accompanied in Afghanistan 
by a Russian official ? 

THe Marevess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the first telegram, in March, stated 
that Abdur Rahman was accompanied 
by two Russian officers, but that infor- 
mation has never been confirmed since, 
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So far as we know, there is no reason to 
suppose that any Russian accompanies 
Abdur Rahman. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—RELIEF TO 
IRISH LANDLORDS. 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, as the 
Government have announced their in- 
tention of bringing in a Bill by which, 
in the distressed districts of Ireland, 
tenants unable to pay their rents are 
to be entitled to claim compensation 
from the landlords to whom their rent is 
due, Whether he will extend the prin- 
ciple so that landlords residing in the 
same districts who are unable to pay 
their local and imperial taxes, Tithe 
Rent-charges, &c. may, in consequence 
of this inability, become entitled to com- 
pensation out of the Consolidated Fund, 
Irish Church surplus, or from any other 
source ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am a little 
sorry that the hon Gentleman has 
thought it necessary to put this Question 
after the reply just given by myrighthon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Without troubling the House by enter- 
ing into any details, I must say that, 
for the reasons stated by my right hon. 
Friend, I must ask the hon. Gen:leman 
to be so kind and courteous as to excuse 
my answering the Question. 


Elections. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — CIR- 
CULAR OF THE LIBERAL CENTRAL 
OFFICE — TRAVELLING EXPENSES 
OF OUTVOTERS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether thestate- 
ment of the circular of the Liberal Central 
Office that the payment of travelling ex- 
penses of outvoters for boroughs would 
subject the person making such payment 
to a penalty of forty shillings is a cor- 
rect statement of the Law; and, if not. 
what would be the consequence to the 
person making such payment of his 
illegal act ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, the Question as- 
sumes that the circular contained a cer- 
tain statement in relation to the law. 
My information of the contents of the 
circular is derived from newspaper re- 
ports. But assuming that the facts are as 
stated in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, then the statement of law is correct. 
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PETTY SESSIONS CLERKS’ SALARIES. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is aware that the salaries of 
petty sessions clerks in Ireland vary ac- 
cording to the amount of fines imposed, 
thereby giving these officials a direct in- 
terest in the number of convictions, and, 
whether, if so, he will bring in a measure 
to assimilate their mode of payment to 
that in force in England, where the 
justices’ clerks are paid a fixed salary 
independent of the number or amount of 
fines ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
asked for the information, and I have 
not yet received it, and I must ask 
the hon. Member to postpone his Ques- 
tion. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
HOWTH HARBOUR. 


Mr. DAWSON (for Mr. Gray) asked 
the Secretary tothe Treasury, Whetherthe 
attention of the Irish Board of Works has 
been directed to the neglected condition of 
the Harbour of Howth, and the great 
inconvenience and loss suffered by the 
fishermen owing to its not being suffi- 
ciently dredged; what is the average 
amount of the tolls levied for the use of 
the Harbour and the average amount 
expended on dredging and maintenance; 
and, whether steps will be taken to make 
the Harbour more available for the 
large fishing population using it ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the attention of the Irish Board of 
Works has been recently drawn to the 
state of Howth Harbour, and their en- 
gineer was sent to report as to its pre- 
sent condition. The Harbour is very 
much exposed to the danger of being 
silted up; but I am informed that the 
effectual dredging carried on in the years 
subsequent to the passing of the Act 
26 & 27 Vict. c. 72, for the improve- 
ment of the Harbour, has proved suffi- 
cient up to the present time for the safe 
accommodation of the large fleet of fish- 
ing vessels—Cornish, Manx, Scotch, and 
Irish—which frequent it. The average 
amount of dues received during the last 
seven years has been £507 7s. 11d., and 
the average amount of money expended 
during the same period has _ been 
£2,152 6s. As soon as the costly works 
of repair which are now being carried 
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out are completed, which will be soon, 
it is intended to consider whether a re- 
newal of the dredging will be necessary 
for the better accommodation of the 
fishing-boats, which appear to be of a 
deeper draught than was the case for- 
merly. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—MAPS, &c., OF 
THE RELIEF WORKS IN IRELAND. 


Masor NOLAN (for Mr. Mrrcwet. 
Henry) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a Copy of the ordnance map 
showing the relief works authorised by 
the Government in the county of Galway 
up to the 16th June, together with a 
Return of the number and estimated 
cost of the works presented for at the 
Special Sessions in each of the baronies 
of Ballynahinch, Moycullen, and Ross; 
and, a Return of a number of these 
works passed by the Board of Works, 
but subsequently rejected by the Local 
Government Board, together with their 
estimated cost, and showing also the 
works allowed by the Government and 
actually in progress, with the number 
of men employed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, If the 
hon. and gallant Member will move for 
a Return I will agree to it. At the same 
time, I must state that the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Board of Works 
have duties in Ireland which itis neces- 
sary they should perform for the health 
and the safety of the people. The get- 
ting out of a Return must necessarily 
take up much time, and to some extent 
distract the officials from their real work. 
Hon. Members should be sure that Re- 
turns are necessary before they press 
for them. 


NAVY—FLOGGING IN THE NAVY, 


Cartain PRICE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether Lord 
Northbrook’s professional advisers had 
recommended that the punishment of 
flogging should be retained in the Navy 
for the offence of mutiny with violence, 
or in any other case ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, Lord 
Northbrook’s professional advisers have 
not recommended that flogging in the 
Navy should be retained for the offence 
referred to or in any other case. 
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NAVY—DEATH OF COMMANDER 
BRUCE. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the Admi- 
ralty have taken any steps to inquire 
into the causes of the late Commander 
Bruce’s death; and whether they are 
satisfied that it was by no means attri- 
butable to the neglect of the Coast 
Guard ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
Admiralty have taken steps to inquire 
into the cause of the sad occurrence in 
question, and they are satisfied that no 
negligence can be imputed to the Coast 
Guard. 


IRISH LAND ACT, 1870—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Royal Commission about 
to be appointed to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Irish Land Act of 1870 will 
be instructed to report in time to enable 
the Government to bring in a Bill next 
Session on the tenure of land in Ire- 
land? 

Lorp ELCHO asked, Whether the 
names of the Commissioners and the 
instructions given to them would be laid 
on the Table ? 

Mrz. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the noble 
Lord, from his long experience in this 
House, ought to be aware that Notice is 
generally given of such a Question as 
he has put. With regard to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Sligo, I 
have to say that a Commission will be 
instructed to report as soon as possible. 
I trust that the Report will be made 
before next Session ; but, of course, it 
will be impossible to dictate to a Com- 
mission the time which it ought to take 
for its Inquiry. That must depend, to 
some measure, upon what the Commis- 
sion find to inquire into ; but I wish the 
House to be aware that one great object 
which the Government have in appoint- 
ing this Commission is to get not only a 
full put a speedy Report. 

Lorp ELCHO begged to apologize to 
his right hon. Friend for having put the 
Question without Notice. He had, how- 


ever, thought that, under the circum- 
stances, the Question was one which 
would not require a Notice, for the Go- 
vernment must already have made up 
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its mind in regard to the matter; but 
he would repeat it. Connected with the 
same subject, he desired to ask a Ques- 
tion as to the Business for Tuesday. 
There were two Bills down on the Paper 
—namely, the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance (Ireland) Bill, and the Tenant 
Act, 1870, Amendment Bill. The first 
was that which they now understood 
to be the Government Bill, and which 
was down for the second reading; and 
the other was that of the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), the 
debate on the second reading of which 
had been adjourned. It was his im- 
pression, and the impression of many 
other hon. Members, that the day had 
been given for the adjourned debate, 
and he thought that it was not customary 
under such circumstances to put another 
Bill down first. He wished, therefore, 
to ask the Government, Whether they 
would take first the adjourned discus- 
sion on the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Mayo, or whether they would go on with 
their own Bill, which stood first on the 
Paper; and whether there was any 
understanding between the Government 
and the hon. Member for Mayo on the 
subject ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, no under- 
standing has been come to with the hon. 
Member for Mayo, or with any hon. 
Member from Ireland, in regard to this 
Bill; but both myself and my right hon. 
Friend would wish that course to be 
taken which is most convenient to the 
House, and I have no doubt that all 
hon. Members will have the same wish. 
It is quite true that several days ago, on 
this question being brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Mayo, my right 
hon. Friend consented—though at con- 
siderable inconvenience to other Govern- 
ment Business—to the discussion on the 
Bill being postponed until to-morrow. 
I brought in a Bill on Friday night, 
and fixed it for to-morrow. But I found 
the next morning, without having said 
anything to the Officers of the House, 
that it being a Government Bill, it took 
precedence of that of the hon. Member 
for Mayo. Well, now, I cannot help 
thinking that, as this is a matter of great 
importance, it will be for the convenience 
of the House that I should be allowed to 
explain at the beginning of the debate 
the position which we take, and the 

und on which we bring forward the 

ill. Though I have no understanding 
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with the hon. Member for Mayo, I 
rather hope that he will not object to 
this course being taken, and if that hon. 
Member raises no objection I do not 
suppose the noble Lord will. 


DISTRESS (TRELAND)—FAMINE FEVER 
IN MAYO. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whether 
the Government have received in London 
any confirmation of the serious news 
from Ireland which I see reported in 
The Evening Standard in reference to the 
outbreak of famine feverin Ireland? It 
is contained in a report from the hon. 
secretary of the Charleston, county 
Mayo, Relief Committee, and he says— 

‘‘The famine fever (and a most dangerous 
type) is now very prevalent, and making such 
progress that I fear there will not be ere long a 
village in all the parish free from it. Of course 
the destitute were the first to be visited by this 
awful disease ; but, like death itself, it respects 
no persons, and very shortly makes its unwel- 
come visit to the well-to-do and independent. I 
have seen three pass by me this week to the 
workhouse from the little village in which I 
reside. Only the week before I saw the widow 
borne to the grave from her orphans, and only 
the wall separates me from the room where the 
wife of a respected member of our committee 
lies dangerously ill.”’ 


I should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, Whether, having the experience 
of 1847 before him, he has any informa- 
tion on this sad subject ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I am 
glad that my hon. and learned Friend 
has asked the Question. On seeing in 
The Daily News this morning the account 
which my hon. and learned Friend has 
read from Zhe Evening Standard, I im- 
mediately telegraphed to the Local Go- 
vernment Board directing them to take 
immediate steps, and to send a medical 
inspector. I have no information so 
recent as that which has been referred 
to by the hon. and learned Member ; but 
I have received a communication from 
the Mansion House Committee this 
morning on a different subject, but 
which contained no allusion to the 
fever. I am quite clear that there must 
be some fact behind it, though I hope it 
will turn out that it has been somewhat 
exaggerated. Without casting any re- 
proach on anybody in reference to this 
statement, it is, I think, but natural 
that it should have been exaggerated. 
A few days ago I heard of fever in this 
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district, and I have reason to believe 
that it was originated in the workhouse ; 
but I cannot give the House positive 
facts with regard to it. My hon. and 
learned Friend is quite right in assum- 
ing that when I hear of fever in a dis- 
tressed district I regard it as a subject 
of considerable alarm; but it is not 
proved to me that this is famine fever. 
I am sorry to say that, a few days ago, 
I found it necessary to dissolve the 
Board of Guardians of a Union, they 
being unable to contend with the dis- 
tress. The Local Government Board 
have since appointed fresh Guardians, 
and I have both telegraphed and written 
that every attention should be paid, 
and that if it is a matter of money 
to save the life the money must be ex- 
pended. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: I would 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether he would send instructions to 
the Inspector who will be sent down by 
the Local Government Board to extend 
his inquiries to the Union of Swineford, 
because in that Union it is reported that 
eases of fever have arisen from insuffi- 
ciency of food? I wish also to state, 
with the indulgence of the House, that 
in a parish near Castlebar, deaths have 
occurred within the last week or 10 days 
from the same cause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Inspector 
will be directed to inquire into all those 
districts, especially that of Swineford, 
and one or two neighhouring districts. 

Mr. PARNELL gave Notice that, in 
consequence of the failure of the Swine- 
ford Board of Guardians to perform the 
duties imposed on it, and the present 
emergency in Ireland, and the probable 
failure of other Boards of Guardians in 
similar circumstances, he should to- 
morrow ask for leave to bring in a Bill 
allocating £100,000 from the Irish 
Church Surplus Fund for the immediate 
relief of the distress in Ireland, and con- 
stituting a body for the administration 
of that Fund. 


WAYS AND MEANS—LICENCE DUTIES. 


In reply to Sir Hervey Bruce, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, for the 
purpose of charging the duty according 
to the proposed new scale of Licence 
Duties, the value of a house and its ap- 
purtenances would be ascertained in the 
same way as at present under the pro- 
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visions of the General Excise Licensing 
Act, the 6 Geo. IV. c. 81, s. 5. If that 
method of charging were unsatisfactory, 
and the hon. Member would be kind 
enough to let him know in what par- 
ticulars, he would consider them with 
care. 


MOTION. 
oo or — 
MR. BRADLAUGH.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in rising to 
move— 

“That Mr. Bradlaugh, Member for the 
borough of Northampton, be admitted to make 
an Affirmation or Declaration, instead of the 
Oath required by Law,” 


said : It will be in the recollection of the 
House that shortly after you, Sir, first 
took your seat in that Chair, at the 
commencement of the Session, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, having been duly elected a 
Member for the borough of North- 
ampton, came forward to the Table and 
asked to be allowed to affirm his alle- 
giance instead of taking the Oath of 
Allegiance. You, Sir, then came to the 
conclusion that you were not prepared 
to decide this important question, and 
you, therefore, referred it to the House. 
The House referred it to a Committee, 
and that Committee reported that Mr. 
Bradlaugh could not make an Affirma- 
tion. That Report was laid on the 
Table, but no action was taken upon it. 
It was not discussed, and the House 
neither accepted nor rejected it. Upon 
this, Mr. Bradlaugh, being anxious to 
know whether the alternative of taking 
the Oath was open to him, again came 
to the Table. On that occasion the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) rose, and, 
as a question of Privilege, protested 
against Mr. Bradlaugh being allowed to 
take the Oath. Again, after consider- 
able discussion, the matter was referred 
to a Committee. That Committee de- 
cided that Mr. Bradlaugh could not take 
the Oath of Allegiance ; but it appended 
to this a recommendation advising the 
House that it would be desirable to 
allow him to affirm. Mr. Bradlaugh, 
therefore, is in this position. Should the 
House act upon the finding of the first 
Committee and not allow him to affirm, 
and act upon the finding of the second 
Committee so far as not to allow him to 
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take the Oath, he would be unable to 
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take his seat. Thus, the House will be 
brought into conflict with a constituency 
of some importance. [‘No!”] I 
really do not understand why an hon. 
Member opposite should ery ‘“‘No!” It 
surely is enough to attack one of the 
Members of the constituency without 
attacking the constituency itself. I re- 
peat that the constituency is of some 
importance, and I will go further, and 
say of great importance; and this most 
important constituency would be par- 
tially disfranchised, and would have 
only one Representative instead of two 
accorded to it by the Constitution in this 
House. Now, I think it is an open 
question whether the second Committee 
was right in coming to the conclusion 
that Mr. Bradlaugh ought not to be al- 
lowed to take the Oath. I say this, not 
upon my own opinion, but because there 
are many constitutional authorities who 
hold that the House has absolutely no 
right to interfere with a Member when 
he comes up to take the Oath of Alle- 
giance. I believe there is only one pre- 
cedent of a like character, and that 
precedent is from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth barristers who practised were not 
allowed to sit for counties. Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon, then Attorney General, 
was returned for a county, and came to 
take the Oath which Gentlemen had to 
take before taking their seats. This was 
objected to on the ground that he was a 
practising barrister, and on that occasion 
the House of Commons came to this 
decision—‘‘ Their oath their own con- 
sciences, not we, to examine.” I think 
that is a precedent which goes to allow 
any Gentleman to take the Oath, and 
acts as an impediment to the House in- 
quiring into the religious or other 
motives or feelings which actuate him 
in taking that Oath. ButI do not wish 
to contest this question, because I am 
perfectly aware that there is a strong 
feeling in this House that it would be 
in acertain measure indecorous to allow 
a Gentleman who had stated that the 
most sacred words of the Oath are an 
unmeaning form to come to the Table 
and to repeat them. I, to a great ex- 
tent, agree with hon. Gentlemen in 
thisview. I think it would be infinitely 
preferable that Mr. Bradlaugh should 
be allowed to affirm ; and it is because I 
am of that opinion that I ask the House 
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to assent to the Motion that stands in 
my name. Now, a good deal of extrane- 
ous matter has been introduced into the 
discussions respecting this question. 
Speeches very valuable from a literary 
point of view have been addressed to 
the House ; but, unfortunately, they were 
somewhat beyond the issue. The issue 
is a strictly legal issue. The question 
really that is submitted to the House is 
this—Has Mr. Bradlaugh a legal right 
to affirm instead of taking the Oath; 
and if he has this right, is it not just 
and expedient that he should be allowed 
todoso? The law lies in a nutshell. 
I am not myself a lawyer, and were it 
not that the legal portion of this ques- 
tion is exceedingly clear, I should hardly 
venture toseek to explain it to the House. 
In 1866, the only persons who were 
allowed to affirm in Courts of Justice 
were Quakers, Separatists, Moravians, 
and others who had a religious objec- 
tion to taking an oath. In that year 
the Parliamentary Oaths Bill was passed, 
and itis upon the 4th section of that 
Act that Mr. Bradlaugh claims his right 
to make Affirmation. It is— 

‘‘Every person of the persuasion of the 
people called Quakers, and every other person 
for the time being by law permitted to make a 
solemn Affirmation or Declaration instead of 
taking an Oath, may, instead of taking and 
subscribing the Oath hereby appointed, make 
and subscribe a solemn Affirmation.” 


Itis a well-known principle of law that 
the restrictive words must not by im- 
plication, or by interpretation, be intro- 
duced into enabling Acts. These en- 
abling words must be understood in their 
fullest sense, and I would ask hon. 
Gentlemen to remember that this Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Act is an enabling Act. 
Bearing this in view, I ask them to look 
at these words. It would be difficult to 
suppose that the words ‘“ every other 
person” mean alone those who are 
specifically stated in the Act; but this 
difficulty becomes almost an impossi- 
bility when, after ‘‘ every other person,” 
the words ‘‘ for the time being by law 
permitted to make a solemn affirmation” 
are added. I am perfectly aware that 
lawyers are very fond of surplusage ; but 
this is not a question of surplusage. If 
it be asserted that only those who are 
mentioned in the Act may affirm, it is a 
question of sheer, unmitigated non- 
sense. The words can only be under- 
stood by anybody who reads them in a 
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og and practical sense to mean that 

r. Bradlaugh, or, indeed, any other 
Member, may affirm, who is for the time 
being permitted to affirm, instead of 
taking the oath, in a Court of Justice. 
There is another point in connection 
with the language of this section to 
which I wish to call the attention of the 
House. Hon. Gentlemen will see that 
the words are, ‘‘ Instead of taking an 
oath may instead of taking and subscrib- 
ing the oath hereby appointed.” It is 
a remarkable fact that in this section, 
where the intention of the Legislature 
to allude to the Parliamentary Oath is 
certain, the words ‘‘ an oath” are used ; 
and in every other section of the Act 
where the intention is also guaily cer- 
tain, either ‘‘the oath” or ‘ the oath 
aforesaid’ is used. It is only in this 
particular phrase, where presumably all 
oaths are alluded to, that the words 
‘an oath”? are substituted for ‘‘ the 
oath,’ and “the oath aforesaid.” In 
1869 the Evidence Further Amendment 
Act was passed; and the 4th section 
of that Act is— 

‘Tf any person called to give evidence in 
any Court of Justice, whether in a civil or a 
criminal procceding, shall object to take on oath, 
or shall be objected to as incompetent to take an 
oath, such person shall, if the presiding judge is 
satisfied that the taking of an oath would have 
no binding effect upon his conscience, make the 
following promise and declaration.” 


There is no question that Mr. Bradlaugh 
has been allowed in Courts of Justice to 
affirm instead of taking an oath. He 
has not only been allowed to do this as 
a witness, but he has been allowed by no 
less an authority that Mr. Baron Bram- 
well to affirm instead of taking an oath 
before taking his place in the jury-box 
as foreman of a jury. That, I think, is 
important, because a grave distinction is 
raised by hon. Gentlemen between pro- 
missory and Parliamentary Oaths. What 
are the objections which can be raised 
against the proposals which I have 
made? The first is what I may call the 
distinction argument. Hon. Gentlemen 
say there is a distinction between Par- 
liamentary Oaths and witness oaths. 
We who are in favour of Mr. Bradlaugh 
affirming do not deny that there is this 
distinction. It is the ground on which 
we base our belief that Mr. Bradlaugh 
is entitled to affirm. What we say is, 
that it is precisely because a distinction 
was recognized and alluded to in the 
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Parliamentary Oaths Bill that Mr. Brad- 
laugh has a right to affirm. The other 
objection urged is, that the section of the 
Evidence Further Amendment Act states 
that a presiding Judge must be satisfied. 
But you, Sir, are the presiding judge. 
[‘*No!”] An hon. Gentleman says 
“No!” I shall undertake to show that 
you are. In 1870, the Evidence Further 
Amendment Act was passed. In this 
Act I find the following clause :— 


“ The words ‘ Court of Justice’ and ‘ presiding 
judge’ in Section 4 of the Evidence Further 
Amendment Act, 1869, shall be deemed to in- 
clude any person or persons having by law 
authority to administer an oath for the taking 
of evidence.’ 


In the next year the Parliamentary Evi- 
dence Act was passed. In that there is 
this section— 

‘* An Oath or Affirmation under this Act may 
be administered by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons.” 


Therefore, it is very clear that you, Sir, 
may administer an oath ; therefore, you 
are the presiding judge. [‘‘ No!”] 
Well, I consider it is pretty clear. Hon. 
Gentlemen say ‘“‘ No!” and, perhaps, it 
will gratify hon. Gentlemen to know 
that it is not absolutely necessary for 
my contention that you should be re- 
garded asthe presiding judge. I merely 
thought it right to state my opinion in 
reference to an anticipated objection. 
If Mr. Bradlaugh went before a Court 
of Law he would have to satisfy the 
presiding judge of the Court of Law that 
an oath is not binding on his conscience, 
before he was allowed to affirm; but any 
hon. Gentleman has only to read the Act 
to see that, assuming he may affirm, he 
has not to satisfy you that the Oath 
is not binding on his conscience. All 
that he has to dois to satisfy you that he 
has satisfied a presiding Judge some- 
where else. [Zaughter.| Hon. Gentle- 
menlaugh. I donot know whether law 
is laughable to them or not; but that is 
the law, and I should like to see any 
hon. Gentleman of great legal experience 
get up and deny it. At the commence- 
ment of each Session a book is forwarded 
to all Gentlemen in this House called 
the ‘‘ Rules, Orders, Forms, and Proceed- 
ings of the House.’’ It is not absolutely 
official ; but it emanates from so high an 
authority—the Clerk of the House—that 
it is almost official. I find in No. 22, it 
is stated that— 
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‘© Members being Quakers, Separatists, Mora- 
vians, and others, may make and subscribe an 
Affirmation instead of an Oath,”’ 


according to law. Who are these others ? 
I know that thereisacertain sect whoonce 
were Quakers, and that they might be 
meant; but does not the word ‘‘Quaker’”’ 
cover them, and, whether it does or not, 
does not the word ‘‘ others ’’ cover every- 
body else? I know there are some Gen- 
tlemen who think they can see through 
a stone wall. These Gentlemen will not 
take the plain simple meaning of a sen- 
tence, but they always imagine there is 
something more in a thing than meets 
theeye. Lawyers, from contending that 
black is white or white is black in Courts 
of Justice, are much given to this habit 
of mind; but I appeal to any hon. Gen- 
tleman not afflicted with this mania to 
read the Acts I have quoted, and, unless 
he is prepared to abjure Lindley Murray 
and every other text-writer of the Eng- 
lish language, to tell me whether the 
plain grammatical construction of the 
language of the 4th section does not 
allow Mr. Bradlaugh to affirm in this 
House? The Parliamentary Oaths Act 
was brought in by the late Sir George 
Grey. He was notatyro. No Gentle- 
man knew better the Formsof the House. 
No Gentleman understood better the 
English language ; and it is impossible 
to suppose he would have deliberately 
inserted words which, unless they bear 
the interpretation I have put upon them, 
are absolute nonsense. I will now go 
to the question of the two Committees. 
The first, it will be admitted by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, was somewhat 
hastily formed. They themselves pro- 
tested against the haste with which it 
was appointed. It was appointed in 
such haste that the hon. and gallant 
Member for county Galway (Major 
Nolan), being in Ireland when he re- 
ceived the intimation that he was upon 
it, found that, though he made all speed 
to return to England, the decision had 
already been arrived at before he reached 
town. This imperfectly-formed Com- 
mittee were divided in opinion as to 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh might affirm or 
might not affirm, and the decision was 
come to by the vote of the Chairman ; 
and it will not be inconsistent with the 
general respect in which the right hon. 
Gentleman is held to say that a decision 
come to by the preponderance of his 
one vote is not quite the same as one 
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arrived at by a majority of the House or 
a majority of the Committee. The At- 
torney General and the Solicitor General 
voted in the minority. If we were un- 
happily engaged in some legal conflict 
with a foreign nation we should ap- 
peal to the advice of our Attorney 
General and Solicitor General. Is 
it actually suggested that we should 
engage in a conflict with a constituency 
when our Attorney General and Solicitor 
General tell us we are in the wrong and 
the constituency in the right? If even 
the second Committee had not recom- 
mended that Mr. Bradlaugh be allowed 
to affirm, I should have challenged the 
‘decision of the first Committee. The 
reason why I did not do so at first was 
that Mr. Bradlaugh presented himself at 
the Table and wished to know whether 
he might adopt an alternative course. I 
do not ask the House to adopt the re- 
commendation of the second Committee 
because it is their recommendation ; for 
I fully admit it was not entirely within 
the scope of the reference to the Com- 
mittee. But I ask the House to consider 
that very wise and learned Gentlemen, 
by a considerable majority, came to the 
conclusion that this was the best way 
out of the difficulty. As the Committee 
has pointed out, if you allow Mr. Brad- 
laugh to come to the Table and affirm, 
your action is in no way final. All you 
do is to say that there is such doubt on 
the question that you will not step in 
and prevent his affirming. The right of 
his doing so can be raised by any hon. 
Member in a Court of Justice. It would 
be well to remove this question from the 
somewhat emotional atmosphere of this 
House into the calm and temperate re- 
gion of a Court of Law. It has been 
asserted that the Judges would be influ- 
enced by the decision of the House on 
this question. It is impossible to sup- 
pose such a thing. In the interpreta- 
tion of the Statutes for themselves the 
Judges are not likely to be more influ- 
enced by the decision of this House than 
by that of any other corporate body. 
Comparisons are sometimes invidious, 
and, therefore, I must not make them ; 
but I would point out to the House the 
very eminent names in the list of the 
hon. Gentlemen who have advised the 
House to let the hon. Member for 
Northampton come to the Table and 
affirm. We have the Attorney General, 
the Solicitor General, Serjeant Simon, 
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Mr. Watkin Williams, Mr. Trevelyan, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Childers, and Major 
Nolan, who, had he been here, would 
probably have turned the vote of the 
Committee. Then there is Mr. Hopwood, 
who did vote on the first occasion that 
Mr. Bradlaugh could not be allowed to 
affirm, but who, on second thoughts, 
had come to the conclusion that he 
should. [‘‘No!”] Well, that although 
he is not entitled to affirm, yet he ought 
to be allowed to affirm by the House. 
As practical men we ought to look at 
the consequences of not allowing Mr. 
Bradlaugh to affirm. I do not myself pre- 
cisely know what he is to do. But I will 
suppose that, not being allowed to affirm, 
he goés to that Table, and asks to be 
allowed to take the Oath. He is ordered 
to retire. If he does not retire, I pre- 
sume he would be taken into custody. 
He would, I presume, be put in confine- 
ment. We will assume that he would 
be at some time let out. He would then 
come again to the Table. I think it 
very possible the House would get tired 
of this, and would then say—‘‘ We can’ 
declare the election void.” Mr. Brad- 
laugh would go down to Northampton. 
He would be re-elected. [‘*No!’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen will allow me to say 
that I do know something about that. 
I can assure the House—of course I 
cannot be certain—but I can assure hon. 
Members that, to the best of my be- 
lief, Mr. Bradlaugh will be re-elected. 
[‘*No!”] Well, possibly; I say very 
probably he would be re-elected. He 
would again tender himself to take the 
Oath. The same scene would be gone 
overagain. Mr. Bradlaugh would again 
go back, and would again be re-elected. 
You would then, if you still declined to 
allow him to enter the House, create a 
species of martyr. The consequence of 
your not allowing him to affirm would 
be that in the end Mr. Bradlaugh would 
come to that Table and repeat the words 
which we regard as sacred and he 
does not. If you think there is a certain 
measure of profanity in allowing that, 
it is you that would put yourselves in 
that position. Mr. Bradlaugh himself 
asks to be allowed to affirm. Itis you 
who say he should not be allowed to do 
so. The Oath was never intended as a 
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religious disability. The sole object of 
the Oath or Affirmation is to enable a 
Member who is elected to make a de- 
claration of his allegiance, 
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that for a time these Oaths were a reli- 
gious disability, in the case, for instance, 
of Jews and Quakers. But what hap- 
pened? The House interfered to put 
away that disability. It is contrary to 
—it is repugnant to—the feelings of all 
men of tolerant minds that any Gentle- 
man should be hindered from performing 
civil functions in this world on account 
of speculative opinions regarding another 
world. [‘Oh, oh!’’] Hon. Gentlemen 
exclaim as if I were uttering some new 
doctrine. In 1837 there was a Bill 
brought into Parliament and passed, 
called the Municipal Officers’ Declaration 
Bill. The Act was to enable Quakers, 
Separatists, and Moravians to make a 
declaration instead of an oath. It was 
moved that the words ‘‘ and others” be 
inserted. This was not carried, and the 
following Protest remains on the books 
of the House of Lords, signed by Lord 
Holland, Lord Radnor, Lord Denman, 
and Lord Brougham— 


‘Because the introduction of these deno- 
minations in the declaration may, in my appre- 
hension, lead to vexatious litigation, and such 
litigation to yet more vexatious inquiries re- 
specting theological and speculative tenets of 
individuals—inquiries on principle unjustifiable, 
and in practice injurious to religious liberty. 
The right of a man to substitute the declaration 
proposed by this Bill for that enacted by the Act 
of George IV. might be questioned, on the score 
of his not being, as he professed to be in the 
declaration, a Quaker, a Moravian, or a Separa- 
tist, and the Court of Law called upon to try 
his right under the words of the Statute would 
thus be compelled to pronounce judgment on the 
character of his religious creed, a jurisdiction 
which no human, or at least no secular, tri- 
bunal has the right or the means to assume, 
and which is more accordant with the spirit of 
the Inquisition at Rome than consistent with 
the habits and professions of a Protestant com- 
munity and a free people.”’ 


And Lord Holland adds— 


“T cannot directly or indirectly sanction the 
opinion that any particular faith in matters of 
religion is necessary to the proper discharge of 
duties purely political or temporal.” 


Sir George Grey seems to have taken a 
large view of his own Bill, for in the 
debate on the Parliamentary Oaths Bill 
of 1866 he says— 


‘* Let no man be asked any question as to his 
religion, but let him take his seat in the House 
if qualified to sit there in the opinion of those 
who sent him there, on taking the oath of 
allegiance as a loyal subject of the Crown.”— 
[8 Hansard, clxxxi. 456.] 


The Oath in that passage, I may explain, 
Mr. Labouchere 
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means Oath or Affirmation, for Section 4 
of that Act says— 


“ The affirmation of allegiance shall have the 
same effect as the making and subscribing of 
the oath hereby appointed.” 


So that Sir George Grey wished that 
every person duly elected by a constitu- 
ency should come to that Table and be 
allowed, without any question as to reli- 
gious belief, or absence of religious be- 
lief, to take the Oath or to affirm. It is 
no novelty to say that it is most de- 
sirable that whenever the State im- 
poses upon a Member of a Legis- 
lature the necessity of taking an Oath 
he should be allowed to substitute 
an Affirmation. The founders of the 
American Republic, in order that there 
should be no mistake about their tolera- 
tion, incorporated in their Constitution 
a distinct declaration that in no case 
should any gentleman called upon to 
take the Oath be forced to take it if he 
preferred to make an Affirmation. A 
few years ago, in the late Civil War, 
there was an Oath so stringent as to 
earn the title of the Iron-clad Oath. Its 
object was to oblige anyone elected to 
the public offices to swear that he had 
not taken part directly or indirectly in 
the Rebellion. Even in regard to that 
Oath the Americans stuck to the principle 
of their Constitution, and laid it down 
that anyone might affirm instead of 
taking the Oath. On this particular issue 
it is undesirable to come into conflict with 
constituencies and to interfere with their 
free choice of their own Members. In 
Northampton there are, perhaps, fewer 
persons than in almost any other town 
of its size of Mr. Bradlaugh’s way of 
thinking in religious matters. [ Laughter. | 
Hon. Gentlemen laugh. Do hon. Gen- 
tlemen think that when Mr. Bradlaugh 
is in a town to give lectures on his par- 
ticular views he must necessarily convert 
everyone? As a matter of fact, there 
are exceedingly few persons in North- 
ampton of Mr. Bradlaugh’s views. Mr. 
Bradlaugh was elected on a political 
issue; and so strong is the feeling that 
the constituency would be badly used if 
Mr. Bradlaugh were not allowed to take 
his seat, that I am convinced that the 
majority of Mr. Bradlaugh over any Con- 
servative that became a candidate would 
be still greater now than at his last elec- 
tion. This is not the case of a Gentle- 
man having been elected saying he will 
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not conform to the regulations of the 
House. Twenty-five years ago, a Quaker 
was sent to prison by the House for re- 
fusing to take the Oath ; but Mr. Brad- 
laugh says— 

“T should prefer to take the Affirmation, 

which is more binding on my conscience ; but I 
am prepared to take either the Affirmation or 
the Oath. I am fully prepared to go through 
the forms necessary for taking my seat.’ 
It is the House that interferes and says 
he shall not be allowed to take the Oath. 
I think it would be most desirable to 
weigh the justice and expediency of this 
course before finally adopting it. Thehon. 
and learned Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) has given Notice of 
an Amendment to my Resolution. This 
Amendment seems to me somewhat 
strangely worded. The late Solicitor 
General asks the House to run counter 
to the Report of the second Committee. 
I merely mention this, because it is pos- 
sible that considerable stress will be laid 
on the circumstance of our running coun- 
ter to the Report of a Select Committee. 
I am, therefore, obliged to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman for having brought 
in an Amendment which knocks out the 
bottom of that argument; because, if he 
asks the House not to agree to the Re- 
port of the second Committee, he can 
hardly object to me or any other Gentle- 
man asking the House not to agree with 
the Report of the first Committee. I have 
endeavoured to make the matter as clear 
as I can from a legal point of view ; and, 
in any case, I trust the House will not 
allow itself, when acting with judicial 
functions, to act with any personal feel- 
ing with regard to the Gentleman now 
before it. The question ought to be an 
A and B one as it affects Mr. Bradlaugh. 
The question is a general one as to whe- 
ther Mr. Bradlaugh has the right to 
affirm instead of taking the Oath of 
Allegiance ; and as to whether, if he has 
that right, it is just and expedient on 
the part of the House to allow him to 
exercise it. I beg to move that Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Member for the borough of 
Northampton, be admitted to make an 
Affirmation or Declaration, instead of 
the Oath required by Law. 

Mr. C. M‘LAREN, in seconding the 
Motion, remarked that there were many 
Members in the House who felt with 
him that if the law permitted they 
would very much rather make the Af- 
firmation asked for by the hon, Member 
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for Northampton than take the Oath that 
the law compelled them to take. But it 
was a satisfaction to think that the de- 
bate must lead to such a conclusion as to 
enable the majority to signify, as he be- 
lieved would be the case, their disap- 
proval of the present system. He in- 
sisted that the'question should be decided 
on purely technical considerations; and 
these, in his opinion, were amply suffi- 
cient to justify the House in accepting 
the Motion. They had had the evidence 
of two Committees, and still, to a certain 
extent, their decision was unfettered. He 
hoped that the Motion would meet the 
necessities of the case, and begged the 
House to remember that, if Mr. Brad- 
laugh were allowed to make an Affirma- 
tion, it would be possible to test his 
right to do so in a Court of Law. He 
could hardly suppose that the House 
intended partially to disfranchise the 
borough of Northampton, or to deprive 
Mr. Bradlaugh of rights that were clearly 
correlative to his duties as a Member of 
Parliament. If Mr. Bradlaugh might 
neither take the Oath nor make an Affir- 
mation, the House would be logically 
almost driven to expel him; and he be- 
lieved there was no precedent for ex- 
pelling a Member before he had taken 
his seat. It seemed to him that the 
House should attach some weight to the 
opinions of the majority of the Com- 
mittee, including six eminent lawyers, 
besides the Law Officers of the Crown. 
He would ask the House to consider 
what would be their position and the 
position of the English people if they, 
unhappily, came to the conclusion of 
ostracising Mr. Bradlaugh. If they did 
so, he could not see how they would be 
able to admit a Moravian, or any other 
person who, from religiqus grounds, 
would refuse to take the Oath; and he 
would like to hear who were the ‘‘ other 
persons”? who might enter the House 
without taking the Oath, if it were not 
persons like Mr. Bradlaugh. If they 
excluded him, the House would have 
decided that no Member should be ad- 
mitted until an inquisition had been 
previously held outside as to his religious 
opinions. They would thus practically 
fetter the constituencies by telling them 
that unless they returned a Member 
whose views were in accordance with 
those of the normal majority of the 
House they would be excluded from any 
representation, Such a course would 
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strike a most fatal blow at Constitu- 
tional principles, and a still more fatal 
blow against civil and religious liberty ; 
and, as a Member of the Liberal Party 
that had been returned in overwhelming 
numbers, he should most deeply regret it 
if the House came to such a conclusion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘That Mr. Bradlaugh, Member for the 
Borough of Northampton, be admitted to make 
an Affirmation or Declaration, instead of the 
Oath required by Law.”—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD, in 
rising to move as an Amendment— 

“That, having regard to the Reports and pro- 
ceedings of two Select Committees, appointed 
by this House, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted 
to take the Oath or make the Affirmation men- 
tioned in the Statute 29 Vic. c. 19, and the 31 
and 32 Vic. c. 72,”’ 


said, that there was no Member of that 
House, if he excepted the hon. Member 
for Northampton himself, who did not 
heartily regret that this question had 
been raised. So far from having any 
desire to interrogate anyone as to his 
religious belief, they should have 
thought it a subject of special congratu- 
lation, and might possibly have enter- 
tained the charitable hypothesis that 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions did not con- 
tinue the same as they had been, if 
without any notice he had come to the 
Table and taken the Oath in the ordi- 
nary manner. In that case no question 
would have been raised, and every hon. 
Gentleman about him would have depre- 
eated any inquisitorial proceedings as to 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s views. But it was im- 
possible not to see that Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
views had been thrust upon the House, 
and that important distinction must be 
obvious to everyone. Each man was 
the keeper of his own conscience, and if 
he kept it to himself it was his own 
affair ; but ifhe challenged the House of 
Commons to say whether he was or was 
not entitled to take the Oath it was im- 
possible for the House of Commons to 
shield itself by saying that each man 
must be guardian of his own conscience. 
The Members of that House were the 
guardians of the decency and the de- 
corum of that great Assembly, and the 
Member for Northanipton was now 
shifting to them the responsibility which 
he might have kept to himself. He 
would briefly recapitulate the history of 
this matter. A question was addressed 
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to the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Chair, and the right hon. Gentleman in 
turn invited the consideration of the 
House to it. At the instance of the Go- 
vernment a Committee was appointed, 
and that Committee reported. They had 
heard something about the Report hav- 
ing been carried by this vote or by that. 
He was himself unable to understand 
the attributing of the Report of a Com- 
mittee which reported by a majority to 
the vote of any particular Member. 
The Report was the Report of the Com- 
mittee. If anybody was to go behind a 
decision and examine the way in which 
each Member voted, and proceeded to 
weigh in the balance the authority of 
each particular Member, it was obvious 
that, whether as regarded Courts of 
Law or that House, the finality of the 
decision was gone. It was at the in- 
stance of Her Majesty’s Government 
that this Committee was appointed, and 
when the Report was presented to the 
House one of two courses was open to 
them. Either Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might have challenged, if they 
thought proper, the Report of the Com- 
mittee, or they might, as they did, 
follow another course. They thought it 
right to move for another Committee, in 
which case the terms of Reference as- 
sumed the accuracy of the Report made 
by the first Committee. And, in truth, 
when the House discussed at some length 
the appointment of the second Commit 

tee, it was pointed out that it was very 
desirable to have a discussion on a ques- 
tion of law carried on without heat in a 
serener and more judicial atmosphere, 
and that a Committee was the atmo- 
sphere in which such a question ought 
to be debated. While it was assumed 
that the first Committee had disposed of 
the question of the Affirmation, the 
question of the Oath was referred to the 
second Committee. That question was 
debated with very considerable anima- 
tion on each side, and what the Oom- 
mittee thought right they reported ; but 
they were asked to add to the Report a 
matter which had not been remitted to 
them ; and, in fact, to overrule the deci- 
sion of the first Committee, the subject 
matter of the first Committee’s decision 
not being within the preamble of the 
Reference. He admitted it might be 
said—‘‘Oh, this is not overruling the 
legal principle laid down by the first 
Committee; but this recommendation, 
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which isoutside the Reference altogether, 
may be interpreted in this sense—that, 
assuming the first Committee to have 
been correct in the law laid down, the 
second Committee only recommends a 
form in which the question may be ulti- 
mately decided.” Well, that was about 
the most extraordinary proceeding ever 
heard of when they found appended to 
that recommendation the names of four 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
two of them the Attorney General and 
the Solicitor General. That recommen- 
dation amounted to this—Whereas it 
had been decided and assumed to be the 
law that it was unlawful to make an 
Affirmation, in that case the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General recom- 
mended the law to be broken. They 
recommended the law to be broken in 
order that the Courts of Law might find 
out whether the Committee had decided 
right or not. He would have to quote 
a precedent presently where a somewhat 
similar question arose, and then he 
would show what the Leader of the 
House and the Prime Minister of the 
time said on the subject. But for 
the moment he would advert to the 
question raised before the first Com- 
mittee. Considering the names of the 
Gentlemen who sat on that Committee, 
and that it was a question of law upon 
which lawyers of very great eminence 
had differed, he would not dogmatize or 
say that the question was too clear for 
argument. But he assumed, in the 
absence of any proceedings on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, that the 
decision of the first Committee was not 
to be challenged ; and he was entitled to 
assume, therefore, that it would be un- 
lawful to allow the Member for North- 
ampton to make an Affirmation instead 
of an Oath. Now, the whole point in 
dispute had been assumed in the two 
orations to which they had listened. It 
was said that the word “ others” in the 
Witnesses’ Oaths Act of 1871 must have 
referred to everybody, and not merely to 
persons who entertained a peculiar 
religious belief. But he held it very 
arguable that in the different stages of 
relaxation which the Legislature adopted 
it proceeded on the assumption of some 
religious feeling and some religious 
opinions, although not confined to par- 
ticular sects and beliefs. The hon. 
Member for Northampton, in reading 
the Act of 1871, and referring to it as 
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confirming his view, omitted a very 
important portion of it, which, if the 
House would permit, he (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) sie now supply. The de- 
claration was in these words :— 


| Resolution. 


“«T, A B, do solemnly and sincerely and truly 
affirm and declare that the taking of any oath 
is, according to my religious belief, unlawful.” 


He would have thought that these 
words, ‘‘according to my _ religious 
belief,” might have formed part of 
what the hon. Member read to the 
House, and might have been urged in 
favour of the view that religious persua- 
sion was an essential condition of either 
taking the Oath where the Oath was 
lawful, or the Affirmation substituted 
for an Oath were the objection to the 
taking of an Oath was founded on reli- 
gious belief. He would have thought 
that that argument was at least worthy 
of some notice in considering the ques- 
tion whether they were to adopt the 
Resolution of the first Committee or not. 
Although he did not put forward his 
opinion as of more value than that of 
any other hon. Member, yet he felt 
bound to give expression to it lest it 
might be thought that he did not en- 
tirely concur in the Report. Well, what 
course was suggested in face of the diffi- 
culty created by the hon. Member for 
Northampton himself? It was said in 
the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee that— 


‘From the fact that this Report was carried 
by the vote of the Chairman, thus showing a 
great division of opinion among the Members of 
the Committee, the state of the law cannot be 
regarded as satisfactorily determined. Under 
these circumstances it appears to your Com- 
mittee that Mr. Bradlaugh should have the 
liberty of having his statutory rights determined 
beyond doubt by being allowed to take the only 
step by which the legality of his making an 
Affirmation can be brought for decision before 
the High Court of Justice.”’ 


That recommendation was entirely be- 
yond the scope of their inquiry. They 
were not invited to make any such re- 
commendation ; and it could only have 
the authority of those who had appended 
their names to it. He would, however, 
take it for the moment as having the 
authority of the names appended to it. 
And now let him remind the House of 
the precedent that existed on this sub- 
ject. When Mr. Alderman Salomons 
was returned for Greenwich there were 
three Oaths which every Member was 
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bound to take—the Oath of Allegiance, 
the Oath of Supremacy, and the Oath of 
Abjuration. Alderman Salomons came 
to the Table and demanded to be sworn 
on the Old Testament. The Speaker 
inquired on what ground. He said that 
was the form binding on his conscience. 
Accordingly on that statement the Old 
Testament was handed to him, and he 
popes to take the two Oaths of Al- 
egiance and Supremacy. He also took 
the Oath of Abjuration down to the 
words “on the true faith of a Christian.” 
He omitted those words, and the Speaker 
interposed, stating that the Oath had 
not been taken according to the law. 
Upon that, debate arose. On that occa- 
sion the same suggestion was made 
which had been made here. It was 
suggested that the hon. Member might 
be allowed to sit and vote in the House 
subject to the penalties he would incur, 
and in that way the law would be deter- 
mined. Lord John Russell, the then 
Prime Minister, protested against any 
such course being taken; and the then 
Attorney General, now the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, pointed out that that 
was not the proper course to pursue 
‘‘where the House itself had a duty to 
perform in respect of the administration 
of the oath.” The Lord Chief Justice 
added— 


“TI cannot agree that the proper course would 
be to disobey the law in order that it may be 
seen whether the tribunals of the country would 
endorse the decision. The suggestion has ac- 
tually been made that the House should give up 
its right of jurisdiction over matters that come 
within it; and, indeed, if the question of penalty 
were decided by a Court of Law, it could not 
determine the question whether a Member was 
entitled to sit and vote in the House, nor war- 
rant the House in shrinking from a duty which 
the House is bound to perform.” 


That seemed to be precisely a case in 
point. It appeared to him that the 
Committee, in the recommendation they 
had made, said what was tantamount to 
this:—Do what is unlawful, and leave 
it to the Courts of Justice to say whether 
it is right or not. If it was unlawful, it 
did not seem a decent course to permit 
what had been decided by the Com- 
mittee to be contrary to law, in order 
afterwards to have it determined by 
the Courts of Law whether it was right 
or wrong. But there was a much more 
serious question behind. Suppose they 
permitted Mr. Bradlaugh to make Affir- 
mation, was it quite clear that any 
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Court of Law could go beyond that ? 
In the course of events he presumed 
that Mr. Bradlaugh would be sued for 
penalties, and thereupon he supposed 
that Gentleman would prove that he 
was permitted by the House to make 
an Affirmation. Putting that fact even 
as a question for a jury, would it not be 
very pregnant evidence that he was one 
of those persons in respect of whom the 
Statute permitted an Affirmation to be 
made? And how were they going to 
get beyond that evidence? Mr. Brad- 
laugh had, on more than one occasion 
before the Committee, availed himself 
of his power to decline to answer certain 
questions, and in an action every pre- 
sumption would be made in his favour, 
and not a single question tending to 
substantiate the action could be put 
to him if he objected. How could they 
go behind that ? What facts were they 
to prove? Had they arranged who was 
to be the plaintiff? Was it all arranged 
that there was to be a special case 
stated between the parties? He had 
not heard of any such arrangement, and, 
so far as he could gather from the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, he very 
much doubted whether Mr. Bradlaugh 
was disposed or bound to afford them 
any information. Was the House going 
to make a bargain with Mr. Bradlaugh ? 
Was the House going to say to him— 
‘« Tf we allow you to make an Affirma- 
tion, will you state the facts in a special 
case to help us to have the law de- 
cided?” But there was a more im- 
portant question still ; for, when the un- 
lawful thing was done, it was provided 
that the seat should be declared vacant. 
Who was to decide that question ? Was 
the House to wait until the court of 
first instance, or peradventure the House 
of Lords, had decided, before it pre- 
sumed to exercise its own peculiar func- 
tion, any interference with which it re- 
sented from all other jurisdictions. They 
had been told they might have an action 
brought against their own officer for re- 
fusing to permit Mr. Bradlaugh to make 
Affirmation ; but the duty was not im- 
0 on Sir Erskine May, but on the 

ember himself, of taking the Oath or 
making Affirmation. The section of the 
statute said—‘‘the Oath shall be 
solemnly and publicly made and sub- 
scribed by every Member” before he 
took his seat; and the 4th section 
provided that if any Member without 
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having made and subscribed the Oath 
should take part in debate or vote he 


should be subject to a penalty and his 
seat should be he in the same 
manner as if he were dead. Then they 
would have this whole debate over again 
on the question of the issue of the Writ. 
In these circumstances they were en- 
titled to ask what was the intention of 
the Government? Were they in favour 
of the Motion or Amendment which had 
been placed on the Paper? He ad- 
mitted that there was a remedy that 
could be applied. That remedy was 
legislation—legislation of the kind which 
was adopted when Sir David Salomons 
could not take his seat. The House on 
that occasion, under the leadership of 
Lord John Russell, positively declined 
to shrink from its plain straightforward 
obligations, or still less tc bé controlled 
by the action of third parties in Courts 
of Law. If ever there was an d fortiori 
case it was the one with which Lord John 
Russell was then dealing. His Lordship 
objected to the law as it was laid down 
by the lawyers. He was taunted again 
and again by his own followers that he 
would not allow Sir David Salomons to 
do that which would raise the question 
in the Courts of Law. He said— 


“ The first example we have to set is that of 
obedience to the law, and whatever we may 
think of the policy or expediency of the par- 
ticular law that we complain of, or of what in 
our view is natural justice—the view I submit 
to the House of Commons is this, that we should 
ourselves be the first to set the example of 
obeying the law, and leave the Legislature to 
remedy that which is supposed to be unjust.’ 


The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: Mr. Speaker, 
It has been said that this is a delicate 
question. Sir, it seems to me to be not 
merely a delicate but a solemn question. 
The question before the House is, whe- 
ther a man who denies the common 
God of Jew and Christian is to be per- 
mitted to sit in this House? Reference 
has been made to the Society of Friends 
and to the Jewish Persuasion. It seems to 
me to be an insult to both those Bodies to 
compare them to an Atheist. As regards 
the Society of Friends, allusion has been 
made to the late Mr. Joseph John Young. 
I would allude to the father and pen 
of my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster). 
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More holy and devoted men than these 
have seldom lived, and it would be an 
insult to their memory to compare them 
to the hon. Member for Northampton. 
As regards the Jews, I had the honour 
to sit ina former Parliament with the 
Gentlemen mentioned before the Com- 
mittee—the two Barons de Rothschild 
and Sir David Salomons—and all who 
knew them will agree with me that they 
were eminently qualified to sit in this 
House. Sir, is it desirable to admit to 
this House one who denies the existence 
of God and of a future state? The 
example of the United States has great 
influence with hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
but I may remind the House that the 
United States refused to admit the terri- 
tory of Utah into the Union. I may be 
told that this was rather on moral than 
on religious grounds. I might reply 
that objection may be taken to the moral 
as well as to the religious views of the 
hon. Member for Northampton. I do 
not insist on this, because, if a man 
denies God and a future state, I do not 
see how he can be expected to be a moral 
man. His language must necessarily be— 
‘‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” We are told to respect the 
verdict of the constituency of North- 
ampton; I do not think the House is 
bound to do so. Twice has the great 
county of Tipperary returned men whom 
this House has refused to admit. I 
particularly refer to the case of Mr. 
O’Donovan Rossa, because his rejection 
was moved by the present Prime Mi- 
nister. But, Sir, we have to look, not 
to the electors of Northampton, but to 
the people at large. I believe, if we cared 
to put to our constituents, apart from 
any question of confidence in the 
right hon. Gentleman I see before me, 
apart from any foreign or other ques- 
tion, a large majority of the people of 
England, and also of Ireland and Scot- 
land, would say in reply tothe appeal— 
‘We will not have among our Rulers 
one who denies the God who is above.” 
Sir, on these grounds, because I believe 
that Iam supported by the feeling of the 
people of England, because I am confi- 
dent I express the views of that great 
constituency by whose favour I now 
stand before you ; above all, because if I 
could assent to the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Labouchere), I 
should be recreant to my country, my 
Sovereign, and my God, I give my 
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cordial and earnest support to the 
Amendment I have the honour to se- 
cond. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘having regard to the Reports and proceedings 
of two Select Committees appointed by this 
House, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to take 
the Oath or make the Affirmation mentioned in 
the Statute 29 Vic. c. 19, and the 31 & 32 Vic. 
c. 72,’”—(Sir Hardinge Giffard,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) had entirely disregarded the 
Motion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), and treated 
the question as though it had arisen on 
the consideration of the Reports of the 
two Committees. The question before 
the House was altogether independent 
of those Committees and their Reports. 
Notice of the present Motion had been 
given before the Report of the second 
Committee had been laid on the Table, 
and before, if he mistook not, the Com- 
mittee had been appointed. It was, in 
fact, an independent Motion brought 
forward by the hon. Member, and the 
issue which it raised was one of the 
gravest moment. It asked the House 
to allow Mr. Bradlaugh to affirm instead 
of taking the Oath. It did so upon the 
ground of right, a right which concerned 
not the hon. Member only, but the consti- 
tuency that had sent him to that House, 
and, indeed, every constituency in the 
Kingdom. Now, according to law, it was 
not only Mr. Bradlaugh’s right, but his 
duty to come to the Table and take the 
Oath, or affirm. This duty was imposed 
by Statute, and the House had no right 
in his (Mr. Serjeant Simon’s) judgment 
to interpose and prevent his doing the one 
or the other. The House was not ap- 
pointed to administer either the Oath or 
the Affirmation. Neither Mr. Speaker 
nor the Clerk at the Table was em- 

owered to do so. From the 5th Eliza- 

eth down to the Statute of William 
and Mary the Oath was taken before 
the Lord Steward. He was not ap- 
pointed toadminister it. It was simply 
to be taken before him, in his presence. 
From William and Mary down to the 
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1st William IV., the Oath had been 
taken before the Lord Steward and the 
House; but since the Statute of Ist 
William IV., Members were required 
to take it before the House only. Each 
Member was required to come to ‘‘ the 
Table in the middle of the House, while 
there was a full House sitting, with the 
Speaker in the Chair,” and take the 
Oath, or make the Affirmation, and sub- 
scribe the Roll. This was a duty im- 
posed by the Statute upon every Mem- 
ber, and it was all that the Statute re- 
quired of him. The House was, in 
fact, the witness, and nothing more 
than witness, to the act of taking the 
Oath, or making the Affirmation; and 
he (Mr. Serjeant Simon) held that when 
Mr. Bradlaugh presented himself at the 
Table and asked to be allowed to affirm, 
as one of the “ other persons ” allowed 
by law to affirm, no question should 
have been asked of him any more than it 
should have been asked of any Member 
who claimed to affirm because he was 
“one of the people called Quakers.” 
The very Statute that gave to the 
Quaker the right to affirm gave the 
same right to ‘other persons” who, 
for other reasons, wished to affirm in- 
stead of taking an Oath. But it was 
said that the ‘‘ other persons” referred 
to in the Statute meant persons objecting 
to take the Oath on religious grounds. 
He challenged that interpretation of the 
Statute. There was no foundation for 
it. Onthe contrary, the terms of the 
Statute pointed directly and only to per- 
sons incompetent on religious grounds to 
take theOath. Indeed, it pointed directly 
to that very class of persons of whom Mr. 
Bradlaugh was one. The very distinction 
which it made between ‘‘the Oath” to 
be taken at the Table of the House— 
that was, the Oath of Allegiance, and ‘an 
oath,”’ an oath of testimony, which was 
not to be taken at the Table of the House 
butin a Court of Law, or elsewhere, this 
very distinction, as it seemed to him (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon), was conclusive. of the 
point. The Statute said that instead of 
‘the Oath” Quakers might affirm, and 
all ‘other persons” who were allowed 
to affirm instead of taking ‘‘ an oath,” 
in a Court of Justice. Who were those 
‘other persons’? They were persons, 
according to the terms of the Statute, who 
were “incompetent” to take an oath 
in a Court of Law or other judicial | 


ceeding, and as to whom the presiding 
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Judge was “satisfied that an oath would 
not be binding on the conscience.” Mr. 
Bradlaugh claimed as one of those 
persons to be allowed to make the 
Affirmation ; and he (Mr. Serjeant Simon) 
held that, when he made that claim, he 
was as much entitled to be allowed to 
affirm as any hon. Member who declared 
himself to be ‘‘ one of the persons called 
’ Quakers.”’ The more he had considered 
the subject the more convinced he had 
been that this was the true meaning of the 
Statute, and that Mr. Bradlaugh ought 
to have been allowed to affirm without 
question. But it was said that the first 
Committee had reported against Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s right to affirm, and that the 
recommendation of the second Com- 
mittee was ultra vires, and that it over- 
rode the finding of the first Committee. 
With all submission, this was not so. 
The House, no doubt, was accustomed 
to pay respect to the Reports of its 
Committees, and it ought to do so. But 
the House was not always, or neces- 
sarily, bound by what a Select Com- 
mittee had done or recommended. Re- 
ports came before them for considera- 
tion; and the House, as the ultimate 
judge, had, in many cases, declined to 
adopt them. It was asked to do so now 
by the Amendment of hishon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Hardinge Giffard) in the 
case of the second Committee, because 
that Committee, it was said, had 
gone beyond the scope of the Reference. 
He (Mr. Serjeant Simon) contended that 


what the second Committee had done | 


was strictly within the scope of their 
authority, and did not override the 
finding of the first Committee. What 
were the matters referred to the second 
Committee? They were charged to in- 
quire into the ‘‘facts and circumstances” 
under which Mr. Bradlaugh claimed to 
be sworn, and to report and advise the 
House as to the law and the jurisdiction 
of the House with reference to those 
‘¢ facts and circumstances.’”? Those words, 
the “ facts and circumstances,’’ governed 
all that followed in the Order of Refer- 
ence. And what were the facts and cir- 
cumstances? The Order itself recites 
them—namely, that Mr. Bradlaugh had 
claimed to be allowed to affirm, and 
having been refused, had afterwards 
claimed to take the Oath. The Order, 
therefore, opened up the whole question 
again as to Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to 
affirm, and the right of the House to 
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refuse to allow him to do so. The re- 
commendation of the second Committee 
pointed out the ‘facts and cireum- 
stances” under which the decision of 
the first Committee was arrived at. It 
showed and declared their decision to be, 
under the circumstances, unsatisfactory. 
That it was carried by a majority of one, 
that one being the Chairman’s vote, and, 
considering the serious matter involved, 
that it was a question of law of great 
nicety, and that a vast body of profes- 
sional opinion was at variance with the 
finding of the first Committee, it was 
not overriding the judgment of the first 
Committee, or asking too much of the 
House to recommend that, if Mr. Brad- 
laugh presented himself again, and 
asked to be allowed to affirm, he should 
‘‘ not be prevented from so doing.” The 
issue was a grave one; not for Mr. 
Bradlaugh only, but for the House it- 
self. If Mr. Bradlaugh were not allowed 
either to take the Oath or affirm, he was 
concluded. There was no appeal from 
the decision of the House. On the other 
hand, if he were allowed to affirm, and 
the House was wrong in permitting him 
to do so, it would be open to anyone to 
have the question decided by the calm 
judgment of a Court of Law. The ques- 
tion before the House was a far wider 
question than that of an individual’s 
right, important as that undoubtedly 
was. It was not Mr. Bradlaugh’s right 
merely that they were considering; it 
was the right of every constituency in the 
Kingdom to return whom they pleased 
to represent them, whether the person 
returned was acceptable or not to 
Members of that House. They had no 
right to control the constituencies of the 
Kingdom, and to say that the men they 
sent here should be men of this or that 
particular pattern. Arguments had been 
used during these discussions—indeed, 
they had been employed that evening by 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler), the Member for the City of 
London—that shocked modern opinion. 
The hon. Member denounces Mr. Brad- 
laugh as unfit to sit here because of his 
views on religion. It was by precisely the 
same kind of argument that Nonconfor- 
mists, and Catholics and Jews, were for- 
merly kept out of Parliament, and denied 
civil and political rights. There was 
notan argument against Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
admission which had not been employed 
against all and each of these different 
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bodies. He (Mr. Serjeant Simon) remem- 
bered well how they were employed 
against the admission of his own com- 
munity. It was the spirit of such argu- 
ments that lighted the fires of Smithfield, 
and established the Inquisition in Spain. 
He (Mr. Serjeant Simon) had, and could 
have, no kind of sympathy with Mr. 
Bradlaugh or his opinions. He con- 
demned and deplored them. But he 
held the right of conscience to be the 
most sacred of all human rights, and 
whether a man believed much, or little, 
or nothing at all, rested upon precisely 
the same common ground, the right of 
each man to determine for himself in 
matters of religion. To attempt to limit 
this right was to deny it altogether. 
To impose disabilities, or to punish 
a man, by withholding civil or poli- 
tical rights, because of his opinions, was 
a power which he (Mr. Serjeant Simon) 
could not concede to any man, or body of 
men. He (Mr. Serjeant Simon) belonged 
to a race that had suffered more than any 
other for the sake of conscience, and, in 
many parts of the world, they suffered 
still. He, for one, would never use the 
rights he enjoyed as an Englishman to 
exclude another from equal participation 
in those rights. Least of all would he, 
because of his own religious convic- 
tions, by word or deed, join with those 
who would invade the sacred domain of 
conscience, and deny the right of private 
judgment. 

Mr. WARTON asked, ‘‘ Where are 
we now?” The Attorney General, as 
representing the Government, had taken 
credit to himself for accepting the de- 
cision of the first Committee; and he 
wished to know whether it was at the 
instigation or with the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government that the second 
Committee had appended to its Report 
the recommendation that Mr. Bradlaugh 
should be permitted to affirm—a matter 
which in no way entered into the scope 
of its inquiry? He hoped, and indeed 
believed, that the House, and especially 
the Liberal Members of it, would pause 
when they considered what a terrible 
effect would be produced in the country 
by voting in favour of the Motion which 
would admit Mr. Bradlaugh to the 
House. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. R. 


N. Fowler), who seconded the Amend- 
ment, that the question was one of reli- 
gion, and that if it were put to a vote 
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of the country there would be a far 
larger majority against the Motion than 
that which returned the Liberal Party 
to power at the recent Election. The 
right hon. Gentlemen he saw opposite 
him (Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Bright) 
were religious men, and he hoped they 
would not on the present occasion throw 
their shields over an infidel and a blas- 
phemer, j There was an assumption on 
the part of Mr. Bradlaugh’s supporters 
that an infidel had a conscience—an as- 
sumption which he denied not only on 
broad grounds, but on the very deriva- 
tion of the og: ale implied a know- 
ledge of some One with us, or the light 
of God in our own nature. In conclu- 
sion, he begged that every Member of 
the House who believed in God would 
vote against the ‘fool who hath said in 
his heart there is no God.” 

Mr. WHITBREAD wished to re- 
mind hon. Members opposite of a fact 
which they had apparently forgotten, 
which was that when the first Committee 
in reference to this matter was appointed 
it was distinctly understood that the Re- 
port of the Committee was in no sense 
to decide the question, but was simply 
to be a means of affording information 
to the House to enable the general body 
of Members to arrive at a decision on a 
very difficult question. Then, again, it 
was sought to make the Government re- 
sponsible for the course which had been 
pursued by the second Committee. Let 
them not forget that the Leader of the 
House proposed to appoint as the second 
Committee the very same Gentlemen 
who had formed the first. If that course 
had been followed it was but reasonable 
to suppose that the Committee would 
have come to a similar conclusion. But 
it was at the instigation, and at the 
express wish of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, that new names were added, and 
that if a Report different from that 
anticipated had come out, it was rather 
hard to throw the responsibility on the 
Government. The hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) also based a considerable por- 
tion of his argument on the erroneous 
assumption that the Report of the first 
Committee had decided the law of the 
case, but admitted that the question was 
one of law. If this last proposition 
were true, which he (Mr. Whitbread) 
admitted, surely no tribunal could be so 
competent to decide it as the Law Courts. 
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But he feared that the question was one 
which involved a wider issue, and there- 
fore regretted the course into which the 
House was allowing itself to be led. He 
was one of those who thought it was 
wrong to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh taking 
the Oath when he came to the Table. 
He, having looked as carefully as he 
could through the precedents as stated 
by Sir Erskine May, had not been able 
to find one which supported the view 
taken by those who supported the view 
embodied in the Amendment, and which 
would prevent a man taking the Oath 
for which he tendered himself, or, in- 
deed, from submitting himself to any 
test which the law prescribed. Before 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts it was required that every man 
selected for a municipal office should 
take the Holy Sacrament—a much more 
solemn matter than making an Affirma- 
tion; but he knew of no case in which 
aman who presented himself to take the 
Sacrament was refused. The whole 
effect of the precedents before them was 
this—that when a Member was willing 
to comply with the Forms of the House 
as prescribed by law he was not liable to 
be questioned by any man. It had been 
said by the learned ex-Solicitor General, 
as had been stated before by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) the other night, that if Mr. 
Bradlaugh had come to the Table and 
asked to be sworn without bringing to 
the notice of the House his objection to 
take the Oath, they and the House 
would have most willingly allowed him 
to do so. That he considered a very 
astounding statement. But now they 
said the conscience of the House was 
aroused. Was it necessary, then, that 
the conscience of the House should have 
a flapper to awaken it to action? Surely 
the opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh were 
just as well known before he was elected 
as they were after he wrote a letter to a 
newspaper declaring what they were. 
Yet it was said that the conscience of 
the House might have slept but for Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s letter and his claim to 
affirm. For his part, he did not under- 
stand a conscience of that kind, and he 
hoped it was not possessed by a majority 
of hon. Members. But how was the 
conscience of the House to be brought 
into play in the future? If somefone 
who openly avowed opinions like those 
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of Mr. Bradlaugh were returned to the 
House and, coming to the Table, re- 
quired to be sworn, was the conscience 
of the House to be allowed to slumber 
in that case? It seemed to him that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were trying to 
establish a most painful precedent, be- 
cause the rule now to be adopted must 
be applied to future cases. Was the 
House to say—‘‘ We will not raise that 
question because the Member himself 
had not raised it ?’’ But what were they 
going to do in the case of Petitions? 
Surely the conscience of the House 
would not slumber when the Clerk at the 
Table had been called upon to read a 
long Petition pointing out facts of this 
kind. He wished to call attention to 
these considerations, because he did not 
wish to go behind the simple test which 
the law prescribed. . The test was one 
for individuals, and the acceptance of it 
was for individuals alone. He did not 
think the House was qualified or had the 
right to go behind the conscience of any 
man who came forward and expressed 
his readiness to take the test in the same 
words as the others and without any 
addition or qualification. The pre- 
cedent of Sir David Salomons was a 
most unfortunate one, as he wanted to 
omit certain words altogether. It would 
have been wise not to have raised this 
question. He did not dispute the power 
of the House to act in the way pro- 
posed. Its powers within its four walls 
were unlimited, but he did dispute that 
it was a constitutionally right course ; 
and there was a domain into which he 
denied its right to enter—the domain of 
conscience. He felt confident that time 
would show that it would have been 
wise not to raise the question. He was 
asked to set aside every precedent and 
the history of centuries, and, in a gene- 
ration which might almost have made its 
boast that it had lived to see the last 
shackles cast off conscience, to join in 
the course proposed by the Amendment. 
If he had been asked to write off some 
test, to take some step in furtherance of 
freedom, he had not such a worship of 
precedents that he would refuse to do so ; 
but he was asked to take an opposite 
course, to which he could not consent to 
be a party. 

CotoneL BURNABY could not give 
his voice in favour of Mr. Bradlaugh 
being allowed to come to the Table and 
make a solemn Affirmation or take the 
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Oath. Oaths were established by God, 
who, they read, swore by Himself, be- 
cause He could swear by no greater. He 
hoped the House would pause before it 
glided into an error which would reflect, 
directly or indirectly, on one-seventh of 
the world’s inhabitants—he meant the 
British Empire. If Mr. Bradlaugh were 
permitted to take the Affirmation it 
would pollute the Affirmation now taken 
by all men who believed in God. There 
was a remarkable passage in Dean Swift 
which said— 

‘* A man called to any office of trust is bound 
by oath to faithfully discharge its duties, and 
that oath ceases to be valid except in the case of 
those who believe that a Divine Being exists.”’ 


They all knew that Mr. Bradlaugh did 
not believe in the existence of a Divine 
Being; and, therefore, he protested 
against his being allowed to take an 
Oath or make an Affirmation which would 
have no binding effect upon him; and 
he was glad to hear that there wagno 
precedent for such a course asthat. | An 
oath was an affirmation of negation or 
promise corroborated by attestation of 
the Divine Being; and he, for one, ob- 
jected to the air of the House being 
stained by Mr. Bradlaugh being allowed 
so to swear or atirm | 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he had 
not brought forward the Motion of which 
he had given Notice because, among 
other reasons, it could have no immediate 
effect, and an Act of Parliament would 
be required to carry it out. But the 
more he saw of the discussion the more 
he was convinced that the course he had 
proposed was by far the best that could 
be adopted. All that was required was 
a solemn pledge of allegiance, and that 
would be ) ee provided for by being put 
at the head of the Parliamentary Roll to 
be signed by every Member. It was his 
intention to vote for the proposition of 
the sitting Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), because he had a firm 
conviction that Mr. Bradlaugh was en- 
titled by the law, as it stood, to take his 
seat. The admirable speech of the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
must have convinced the House that it 
had no right to intervene between Mr. 
Bradlaugh and his taking the Oath or 
Affirmation ; and he maintained that ac- 
cording to the fair interpretation of the 
Act, Mr. Bradlaugh was one of the per- 
sons permitted by law to make an 
Affirmation in lieu of an Oath. 
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Mr. J. G. HUBBARD reminded the 
House that in every one of the cases 
which had been cited a scruple to take 
the Oath had arisen in the mind of the 
person who objected, and who was sub- 
sequently relieved. But that was a 
totally different thing from the case 
which unfortunately now occupied the 
House. He assured the House that hon. 
Members on his side of it were as fully 
in favour of religious liberty as hon. 
Members opposite, and as fully alive to 
the propriety of not tying people down 
to one particular form of oath or affirma- 
tion. Nobody on his side of the House 
was disposed to act the part of inquisitor 
either in connection with morals or reli- 
gion, and Gentlemen returned to Parlia- 
ment had up to the present been unchal- 
lenged by Members of the Opposition 
when offering to take the Oath at the 
Table. In this case, however, they were 
not permitted to leave unnoticed the per- 
son desiring to be enrolled among them ; 
for had not Mr. Bradlaugh first of all 
declared that the Oath was obnoxious to 
him, and then placed his opinion on 
record in his letter printed in the news- 
papers? He was of opinion that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s manner of dealing with the 
question before them was not quite 
honest and straightforward. They had, 
in fact, to deal with a person who, in 
the first place, declared that he could not 
make a solemn asseveration, but after- 
wards said that he would make it, 
in order to obtain his object. Did not 
such behaviour smack of untruth and 
gross hypocrisy ? He hoped the House 
would refuse to make itself the accom- 
plice of Mr. Bradlaugh in this matter. 
The person upon whose behalf they were 
invited to change the laws of the country, 
by those who said ‘‘ Do away with Oaths 
and Affirmations,’ had shown to the 
House that he disregarded truth, and 
knew no arbiter but his own will. He 
contended that, while giving every pos- 
sible latitude to different religions or 
persuasions, a civilized country could not 
permit the abrogation of the ties and 
obligations which were the only security 
for the maintenance of order and the 
observance of truth. 

Srr HENRY JACKSON said, that 
the hon. and learned Member for Laun- 
ceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) had pushed 
his case to the length of saying that the 
law had been definitively declared by 
the Report of the Select Committee, and 
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that the proper course for the Govern- 
ment now to take would be to introduce 
new legislation, with the special object of 
letting Mr. Bradlaugh take his seat. 
But did the House think the hon. and 
learned Member would have made that 
suggestion unless he had a well-founded 
ro that he and his friends would be 
able to stop such legislation if it were 
proposed? He (Sir Henry Jackson) 
gave him credit for perceiving that the 
difficulty of the position was such that 
either side or either Government might 
not unreasonably shrink from altering 
the law to meet the particular case ; and 
he asserted that the real question before 
the House was, not whether some Go- 
vernment at some time or another was 
to undertake the heroic task of altering 
the existing law, but whether, according 
to the law as it stood at present, Mr. 
Bradlaugh was or was not entitled to 
come to the Table and make the Affir- 
mation. He was aware that the Select 
Committee had reported against Mr. 
Bradlaugh having that right; but he 
also remembered that, during the de- 
bate which led to the appointment of 
the Committee, no one was louder in 
his protests that its finding would not 
be binding on the House than the hon. 
and learned Member. He (Sir Henry 
Jackson), like his hon. and learned 
Friend in the former debate, contended 
that the House was not bound to follow 
the Report of that Committee, if it did 
not commend itself to the judgment of 
the House. The House need not shrink 
from the consideration of the whole ques- 
tion, either as one of public policy, or on 
the narrower ground of the construction 
of the Act of Parliament. On the broad 
question of policy, he thought it was re- 
markable that in the year 1880 hon. 
Members of the House should be found 
boldly asserting that a new fetter should 
be imposed on the ground of religious 
belief or of the absence of religious belief, 
and actually avowing their determination 
to refuse a man the right of sitting in 
that House on such grounds. When 
Parliament had enacted that the fact of 
a witness not entertaining any religious 
belief should no longer be an impedi- 
ment to the reception of his evidence in 
the most important questions involving 
life and death, social status, character, 
or property, surely it was no longer pos- 
sible to refuse to apply the same prin- 
ciple to hon, Members of that House. His 
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own feeling always was that the greater 
the value attached to the obligation of 
an oath, the ogee was the danger of 
diminishing by contrast the value at- 
taching to a man’s simple word. But 
that was a wide question, into which 
it was not necessary to enter. For, in 
fact, the Legislature had already deter- 
mined the question with which the 
House was then concerned. What was 
the object of the Parliamentary Oath as 
required by the Statute of 1866? For 
whose benefit was it intended? For 
that of the House? Was it to be in 
the nature of a test? Surely not. Its 
intention was to assure the Queen to the 
extent to which an Oath would give 
such assurance that every £ are taking 
his seat in the House should promise to 
bear her true allegiance according to 
the law. It was intended for the benefit 
of the Sovereign, and she alone was en- 
titled to claim the benefit of the Oath. 
It was never intended to be a test, social 
or religious, for admission into the 
House. It was assumed by the Legis- 
lature that the majority of hon. Mem- 
bers would take the Oath; but it provided 
for the case of subjects of the Queen 
who, desirious of giving her true alle- 
giance, might yet shrink from taking the 
Oath. The result, therefore, of prevent- 
ing any Member from either making the 
Affirmation or taking the Oath, would be 
to deprive the Sovereign of a Declaration 
of Allegiance proffered by a subject 
elected as a Member of the Body ap- 
pointed by the Constitution for the pur- 
pose of legislating for the Realm, and 
obviously the more doubtful the alle- 
giance of any particular subject, the 
more important to the Sovereign would 
be the declaration of that allegiance by 
such asubject. The particular case then 
before the House had not before arisen. 
He had never thought that Mr. Brad- 
laugh should be allowed to take the 
Oath; but he had all along held the 
opinion which he had expressed in the 
Select Committee, that he should be al- 
lowed to affirm. He thought the Oath 
excluded the Affirmation and the Affir- 
mation the Oath; but one or other must 
be available for every elected Member. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Launceston had said that the second 
Committee had taken an improper course 
in advising the House to allow Mr. 
Bradlaugh to do what he called break 
the law in order to enable a legal tri- 
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bunal to give its decision on the question. 
But he (Sir Henry Jackson) ventured 
to say that the second Committee had, 
upon a more mature consideration of the 
question as a whole, come to the con- 
clusion that the first Committee had ar- 
rived at an erroneous result, and that 
what they recommended to be done 
would be to obey and not to break the 
law. Did anyone seriously believe that 
the Legislature intended any such con- 
sequence as that a man should neither 
be allowed to takethe Oath nor to affirm? 
Even his hon. and learned Friend had 
not ventured to say that, but had said 
that that question was arguable. It 
was difficult to imagine any question 
which a lawyer would admit to be in- 
capable of argument. But supposing 
that the point were doubtful, or even that 
on the strict construction of the Statute 
a man required either to take the Oath 
or to Affirm, could do neither one nor 
the other, was it not evident that such a 
result was simply a casus omissus? After 
what had occurred with respect to the 
Rothschilds and Salomons of a former 
generation, it could never have been in- 
tended that anyone should be excluded 
from that House on the ground of his re- 
ligiousopinions. Thewordingof the Act 
of Parliament was so clearly prospective 
and elastic that one could not doubt 
that the Legislature thought that every 
possible case which could arise had been 
met, and that it intended to enact by 
words comprehending every person who, 
by reason of religious convictions, or 
absence of religious convictions, had 
been theretofore debarred from giving 
testimony in a Court of Justice, but who, 
by past or future legislation, was, or 
might be, relieved from that bar; that in 
the future every person so relieved from 
taking an oath in a Court of Justice 
should in like manner be relieved in that 
House, and if he objected to taking an 
Oath might at once come into the alter- 
native category and take his seat in the 
House by making an Affirmation and 
not by taking the Oath. He maintained 
that whether they looked upon this 
matter as a question of public policy, or 
as one simply of the construction of the 
Act of Parliament, it was right that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should be allowed to 
affirm. He had been struck with, and 
thought it only right to bear testimony 
to, the candid manner in which Mr. Brad- 
laugh had given his evidence before the 
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Select Committee. For his own part, he 
had no hesitation in saying, according to 
the best judgment he could form, that if 
Mr. Bradlaugh was allowed to make 
Affirmation, he would not only not be 
breaking the law, but he would be obey- 
ing it. If the law allowed Mr. Brad- 
laugh to make Affirmation in a Court of 
Justice no sound reason could be urged 
for refusing him that privilege in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE aaid, his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Henry 
Jackson), with his usual ingenuity, had 
tried to gloss over the profoundly illogical 
position in which the Report of the Com- 
mittee had placed them. The House 
was not now confronted by a single diffi- 
culty; it had to deal with two distinct 
difficulties, which, though depending on 
each other, had a different origin and 
should be treated differently. There was 
the difficulty created by the perverse 
mental conformation of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
owing to which he tried to make his own 
admission to that House as difficult as 
possible by way of testing extreme conclu- 
sions ; while the other difficulty was that 
in which they had been landed by the 
rash cowardice or cowardly rashness of 
the last Committee that sat. That Com- 
mittee had a wide field thrown open to 
it; but, not satisfied with that, it went 
beyond the draft Report submitted by 
the Chairman, and in doing so it tra- 
velled over perfectly irrelevant ground. 
It invited the House to bring down a 
Deus ex machinéd—the beneficent divinity 
of the Greek drama—in order to settle 
the question. That Deus ex machind was 
a common informer. It invited the 
House to invite Mr. Bradlaugh to go to 
the Table and to do that which the first 
Committee said he should not do—to 
make an Affirmation—in order that an 
action might be brought against Mr. 
Bradlaugh. That was a roundabout, 
contemptible way of meeting the diffi- 
culty. He had seen such extraordinary 
things that Session that he came to be 
surprised at nothing. They had been 
treated to many scenes, like the trans- 
formation in a pantomime; they had 
clauses turned into Bills, and Bills 
brought in without names ; but this pro- 
posal of the Committee—a supremely 
ridiculous, contemptible, and unworthy 
conclusion — invited that unfortunate 
man, the still unseated Member for 
Northampton, to subject himself to a 
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harassing prosecution anda heavy fine, | lost his seat. And why were they to do 
beside the loss of the seat to which he all that? They had heard much of the 
had been elected, all, forsooth, to try a | right of the constituencies to return whom 


legal point. That was the conclusion to 
which they were invited; but it was so 
supremely contemptible and unworthy 
of the matter, that he (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) shrunk from its adoption. As to 
precedents, there were none, and why ? 
Because no man ever came forward to 
put himself in the position in which Mr. 
Bradlaugh had placed himself. When 
Mr. Bradlaugh came to the Table he 
made his first clever move in a deep 
game, or he made his first blunder. 
He made two appearances before the 
Committee, and he was listened to atten- 
tively ; and the object of his second ap- 
pearance became plain—he saw that he 
had got into the meshes of the Affirma- 
tion Act. Then, again, there was Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s own letter, in which he ex- 
plained why, and how, and in what 
sense he would take the Oath. The 
Committee unanimously called upon Mr. 
Bradlaugh to produce the letter. The 
hon. and learned Baronet the Member for 
Coventry had passed a warm eulogium 
on Mr. Bradlaugh’s candour before the 
Committee; but he (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
must point out that Mr. Bradlaugh 
struggled against the production of that 
letter. [‘‘ No, no!”] The room had 
to be cleared, and a Resolution put, 
and then Mr. Bradlaugh had the sense 
to produce the letter. But Mr. Brad- 
laugh wished to exclude everything out- 
side of that House. He should not read 
passages from the letter to the House ; 
he would not do it the ill compliment 
of assuming that these passages were 
not ringing in their ears. He made no 
doubt that an Affirmation would be as 
solemn and equally binding on Mr. 
Bradlaugh as an Oath. He quite be- 
lieved that. Therefore the case stood 
thus—Mr. Bradlaugh was self-excluded 
from the Affirmation, and self-excluded 
also from the Oath. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen had ingenuously suggested that 
the passing of a Bradlaugh Relief Act 
would be a troublesome, a lengthy, and 
an uncertain process; and, as the great 
object was the bringing in of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, the only alternative was that the 


House of Commons should make itself | 


an accomplice to a possible breach of 


the law, conspiring to put Mr. Bradlaugh | 
in a position which would make him | 


either a Member of Parliament or a 


man who was heavily amerced and who | 





they liked. He granted that as a general 

rinciple ; but then it must be remem- 
aad that a fallacy often lay under a 
general principle : Latet dolus in generali- 
bus. And if that was true in any case 
it was true in this matter. The con- 
stituency had power to return to the 
House whom they pleased; but the 
House fenced that power with the con- 
dition that the man so returned should 
be qualified to sit. A minor, for in- 
stance, might make a better Member 
than many men of full age; but the 
House firmly refused to let him take 
his seat. Again, an alien who was 
not naturalized might be the most emi- 
nent statesman in the world; but the 
House sternly refused to let him take his 
seat. Their more recent legislation had 
not taken away restrictions, but had mul- 
tiplied them. Every morning they 
looked at the election column of The 
Times to see who was out that day. 
And what was the meaning of that? 
It was that men mostly reported by the 
Judges to be men of high honour, of 
high integrity, many of them well fitted 
to be in that House, had, by the mis- 
conduct of two or three blackguards 
acting against their wishes and orders, 
been made unconscious accomplices in 
acts of bribery which voided the elec- 
tion. They might have been returned 
by a majority of 1,000; yet if but one 
such act of bribery was proved, the 999 
other votes went for nothing. The ma- 
jesty of the law and the dignity of Par- 
liament had to be vindicated. The con- 
stituency might tear their hair at the 
loss of a cherished Representative, but 
out he went. That was an evidence 
that the general principle that the con- 
stituency could chose whom it liked was 
not an absolute and irrefragable rule. 
The House of Commons had declared 
that the effect of an act of bribery, com- 
mitted behind a man’s back, and against 
his knowledge or his wish, stripped him 
of the quality of being a Member. Now, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, as he (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) contended, had stripped himself 


| by his own act of the quality of being a 


Member. When the constituency of 
Northampton returned him it was to be 
presumed that they returned him as aman 
who was ready and willing to go through 
the process which the law recognized as 
necessary to enable him to sit for that 
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borough. And what had he done?. He 
had shut the door against himself by his 
appearances and his acts in that House, 
by his letter to the newspapers, by his 
silence in one place and his utterances in 
another. He had disqualified himself 
from either affirming or swearing—the 
only two doors of entrance into that 
House. He had more absolutely dis- 
qualified himself than the Members of 
various boroughs with whose unhappy 
fate they all so deeply sympathized ; 
and it would be just as logical to reha- 
bilitate the Members for Canterbury, 
Gravesend, Wallingford, and so forth, as 
to try, either by a conspiracy with the 
informer or by a brand-new Act of Par- 
liament, to seat the self-disqualified 
Member for Northampton. No doubt 
it was to be regretted that Northampton 
should be deprived of one of its Repre- 
sentatives; but there were some things 
of even greater importance than the 
satisfaction of that constituency. There 
were the honour of Parliament and the 
moral sense of Parliament to be con- 
sidered ; and rather than that honour 
should be tarnished and that moral sense 
blunted, it would be ten thousand times 
better that Northampton should remain 
unsatisfied. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that with re- 
ference to the grounds upon which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) assumed to be the de- 
fender of Christianity in the case now 
before the House, he (Mr. Hopwood) 
had no doubt he had opposed on the 
same grounds the admission of Dissen- 
ters to Parliament. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE explained 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
inerror. He was only 8 years old when 
the Test and Corporation Act was re- 

ealed. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had lived a long life since and 
had ‘not learned much, whilst he had 
forgotten less. There was a time when 
the Christianity which the right hon. 
Gentleman claimed to represent would 
have kept out the Jews, and even have 
burned them. With regard to Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s conduct before the Com- 
mittee in reference to his letter to the 
newspapers, he (Mr. Hopwood) main- 
tained, in opposition to the right hon. 
Gentleman, that Mr. Bradlaugh had 
pursued a justifiable and even a manly 
course. Mr. Bradlaugh said that they 
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ought not to judge him by anything ex- 
cept that which had taken place in the 
House, and had explained that his letter 
to the newspapers was an extra-Parlia- 
mentary utterance, written in conse- 
quence of the many misrepresentations 
to which he had been subject, and 
which were the most severe, cruel, and 
abominable that it had been his (Mr. 
Hopwood’s) lot to hear spoken in that 
House of an absent man. Questions 
might be asked as to his own consis- 
tency. When acting on the first Special 
Committee, he formed the opinion that 
Mr. Bradlaugh had no right to make an 
Affirmation. He still said so; but now 
he was convinced that his single vote 
did Mr. Bradlaugh an injustice, inas- 
much as the latter had a right to test 
legally the question at issue. He, there- 
fore, now shrank from the responsibility 
of preventing by his single vote that 
Gentleman from trying the question of 
his right before a legal tribunal. He 
entertained a strong feeling that the hon. 
Member had a legal right to take the 
Oath, for it was admitted that no one was 
legally entitled to administer it; and, 
therefore, no one had a right to object 
to its being taken. The precedent which 
it was sought to set would justify an in- 
quiry into the religious belief or fitness 
of the hon. Members for Greenwich, 
Portsmouth, or any other hon. Gentle- 
man who might present themselves to 
take the Oath, and if they did so, it would 
enable hon. Members to say—‘‘I ask 
to know the attitude of that man’s 
mind ; I don’t believe he can take the 
Oath conscientiously.” [‘‘No, no!’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite could not say 
that before Mr. Bradlaugh came to the 
Table they did not know his opinions ; 
and yet they now said that if he had 
not thrust those opinions on the House 
they would not have objected to his 
taking the Oath. In other words, they 
said—‘“‘Mr. Bradlaugh, if you had 
come to the Table with a lie on your 
lips, we would have allowed you to be 
sworn.” [‘ No, no!”] He(Mr. Hop- 
wood) challenged any man to say that if 
Mr. Bradlaugh had presented himself to 
take the Oath anyone would have got up 
and said—‘‘ That man is a blasphemer.”’ 
He declined to believe in the sincerity 
of an assertion which amounted to a de- 
claration that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have tacitly assented to what they 
regarded as an act of blasphemy. He 
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believed that when Mr. Bradlaugh was 
elected, it was said at Greenwich or 
Portsmouth that there would be an en- 
deavour to prevent him taking his seat. 
Was that founded on what Mr. Brad- 
laugh said at the Table? The occur- 
rence had not then taken place, nor had 
he written a letter to the newspapers. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
late Solicitor General talked about 
breaking the law. How did he knowit 
to be the law? What right had he to 
dogmatize? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Gibson), he (Mr. Hop- 
wood) believed, would not be so confi- 
dent on the matter as the late Solicitor 
General. The second Committee recog- 
nized the fact that the House of Com- 
mons had a serious difficulty before it, 
and considered whether it could not do 
something to relieve the House of that 
difficulty. Would the House be angry 
with them for exceeding the letter of 
their instructions? If the House did 
not agree with the recommendation, it 
could reject it. Mr. Bradlaugh might 
be sent to gaol as a criminal for refus- 
ing to take the Oath ; but, beyond that, 
there was his right to take his seat; and 
he had offered to discharge the imposed 
obligation in the manner most binding 
upon him. The House could not calmly 
sympathize and endorse the language 
that had been used about an Atheist 
having no conscience, when it remem- 
bered the purity of life of men who had 
been known to hold what were regarded 
as the most extreme opinions, judged 
by the theological standard. He knew 
nothing of Mr. Bradlaugh except what 
the House did from his public utter- 
ances; but he hoped it was not very 
much to stand up in that House to speak 
for a man. Never had there been a 
man more frank and unreserved than 
Mr. Bradlaugh before the Committee; 
and from what he had seen of that Gen- 
tleman, he could not conceive that he 
might not be otherwise than an orna- 
ment to the House. The constituency 
demanded that the man should take his 
seat; and he was thereto do it. Would 
not the House determine that the fairest 
thing to do was to hold their hand, and 
to stand aside, as there was no one 
called upon to administer the Oath, and 
it was only for him to take it or the 
Affirmation? The latter would, in this 
case, be the least offensive to their ears, 
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while it would be the most binding upon 
him. It was an additional reason why 
he should be allowed to make it that 
any one could challenge his conduct in 
a Court of Law, where the question 
could be more calmly considered than it 
could be in that House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that, 
as one of the youngest Members of the 
House, he would naturally have shrunk 
from taking part at so early a stage ofa 
debate on a question of such importance; 
but, after the challenge just thrown out 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), he could not 
remain silent; and, therefore, he rose at 
once to accept that challenge with re- 
ference to the right of Atheists to sit in 
the House of Commons. He was not 
one of those persons who would be pre- 
pared to exclude Mr. Bradlaugh alto- 
gether from the House because of any 
opinions he might entertain, or any 
principle he might have enunciated 
there or elsewhere. It would be, on his 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor’s) part, extreme 
affectation to pretend to believe that the 
character of that House would suffer, or 
that the House had anything to fear in 
the estimation of sensible persons from 
the presence of Mr. Bradlaugh on the 
roll which contained the names of such 
men as John Stuart Mill, Locke, and 
Hume. The people of Northampton had 
a clear right to be represented in the 
House by the man of their choice. That 
right they had exercised, and they had 
chosen Mr. Bradlaugh. The House, 
therefore, was bound to consider that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was a very fit Repre- 
sentative of those who had sent him 
there. But before Mr. Bradlaugh could 
be admitted to take part in their pro- 
ceedings, it would be necessary, as 
things now were, that he should either 
make an Affirmation or take the Oath 
of Allegiance. The House could decide 
that Mr. Bradlaugh could not be per- 
mitted to substitute an Affirmation for 
an Oath. The Oath would, therefore, 
remain for him the indispensable pre- 
liminary to admission to the full privilege 
of Membership—was it to remain indis- 
pensable? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) speaking from the Treasury Bench 
itself, had said on a former occasion that 
in hisopinion the taking of the Oath in the 
case of a great number of Members be- 
came a mere formality, a degradation, 
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or a desecration. For his (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor’s) own part, he thought it was 
of no use, and hoped it would soon be 
done away with altogether; but in the 
meantime it subsisted, and the Rules of 
the House required it. It was pre- 
scribed by statute law. Was the hon. 
Member for Northampton to be allowed 
to take it? With all respect for the 
hon. and learned Member who had last 
spoken (Mr. Hopwood), he (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) answered without hesitation 
in the negative. There were laws above 
any Rules of the House of Commons, 
and there were commandments higher 
than any Act of Parliament. One of 
these commandments was—‘‘ Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.”” That commandment had no 
sanction from the intelligent will of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, who attached to it no more 
importance than he did to the God who 
gave it; for the hon. Member had pro- 
claimed that, as he did not know God, 
it could not be binding upon the hon. 
Member. It was, however, binding on 
hon. Members who did acknowledge 
God. He, for one, disclaimed any in- 
tention of imputing to Mr. Bradlaugh 
any thought of taking the name of God 
in vain. The hon. Member seemed to 
evince a much keener sense of what 
was proper and seemly than those who 
seemed to be ready to insist upon the 
administration of the Oath, and in whose 
mouth it would be nothing but a most 
horrible blasphemy. As Christians they 
could have no part in such a proceeding. 
He did not know what would be the issue 
of this discussion ; possibly, when a par- 
ticular majority was present, the House 
might then decide to admit Mr. Brad- 
laugh to the Table ; but he trusted that 
would never be. Of one thing he was 
certain—that they could not decently, 
as Members, permit the record of such 
a proceeding to appear on the Journals 
of the House. If, however, it should be 
80, he, for one, would call upon the ma- 
jority of those who sat upon that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, and who 
were still Christians; he would also 
appeal to the hon. Member who had 
spoken so well as the worthy represen- 
tative of an ancient people, to whom the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob was 
sacred—he would appeal to them all to 
wash their hands of all complicity in 
this transaction. He might likewise 
appeal personally to the Speaker, if it 
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should be decided to admit Mr. Brad- 
laugh to the Oath, to go through the 
empty formality of taking an Oath which 
he really could not take then—when the 
hon. Member did come to the Table, he 
trusted that the Speaker would allow 
him (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) and those 
who agreed with him sufficient time to 
withdraw from the House, that they might 
not be made even involuntary witnesses 
to an act which would be a scandalousand 
flagrant violation of the laws of God. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would remind 
the last speaker (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
that the question before them was not 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh was to be ad- 
mitted to take the Oath; the question 
was whether Mr. Bradlaugh should or 
should not be allowed to make an Affir- 
mation. He wished to deal with a few 
of the considerations which arose in con- 
nection with that question, some of which 
had been referred to by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Laun- 
ceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard). His hon. 
and learned Friend had assumed that 
there had been a determination by the 
first Committee of what was the existing 
law on the subject. He had said, over 
and over again in the course of his 
speech, that the law had beer decided 
by that Committee, and had protested 
against the House reversing the decision 
arrived at by the Committee. He (the 
Attorney General), however, must re- 
mind hon. Members that when the Refer- 
ence was made to the first Committee, it 
was agreed, on all sides of the House, 
that that Committee should determine 
nothing. He would not quote his own 
words; but he had, before the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, said that 
the Committee was to decide nothing, 
and that the House had not delegated 
its functions. But he would refer to 
what had been said by his hon. and 
learned Friend himself, who had agreed 
to the appointment of the Committee on 
the terms that it should have no power to 
determine anything, but should be ap- 
pointed only to facilitate the prooceedings 
of the House, with whom must.rest the 
ultimate decision. That ultimate de- 
cision was now to be given by the 
House. The opinion of the first Com- 
mittee now for the first time came 
before the House, by way of advice 
only, and the House had to form its 
own judgment. It had been said that 
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the Government had failed inits duty in 
not taking action in the matter. The 
Government had had no opportunity of 
taking action. The day after the Com- 
mittee had agreed to its Report, Mr. 
Bradlaugh withdrew his claim to make 
an Affirmation and applied to take the 
Oath. Fresh circumstances thus imme- 
diately arose, and fresh considerations 
had to be applied. It was impossible 
that there should be dissent on the part 
of the Government from the opinion of 
the first Committee, which was merely 
to advise the House, and which no one 
had attempted to act upon. It wasin the 
year 1562 that an Oath was first imposed, 
and then it wasintended, not as areligious 
test, but to mark that the Sovereign of the 
Realm, and not the Pope, was the head 
of the Church. The tendency of recent 
legislation as to the taking of oaths in 
Courts of Justice had been to make 
concesssions. In 1854 all persons who 
objected to take an oath as being repug- 
nant to their religious belief were al- 
lowed to affirm; and in 1868 another 
important advance was made, as then 
everybody who could assert that the 
taking of an oath was not binding on 
his conscience was permitted to make 
an affirmation. Meanwhile Parliament 
had done with regard to itself what it 
had already effected with reference to 
Courtsof Law. It had allowed Quakers 
and othersto make an Affirmation. As to 
the class of persons who were entitled 
to affirm, it appeared to him that the 
4th section of the Act of 1866 pro- 
vided, in effect, that the same power 
to make an affirmation which was given 
to witnesses in Courts of Justice should 
be extended to Affirmations made in 
the House, and the class of persons who 
were to exercise that power were those 
who, on ordinary occasions, when called 
upon to take an oath, might be en- 
titled to affirm in place of it. He 
could not understand why full effect 
should not be given to a statute which, 
although a statute of procedure, was 
also an enabling statute. He could not 
agree with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Preston (Sir John 
Holker) in his narrow construction of 
the statute. He believed that it was 
intended by the statute to admit to that 
House, on making an Affirmation, all 
those who in any other circumstances 
were allowed by law to make an affir- 
mation instead of taking an oath. That 
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was his view of the statute, although, 
doubtless, much might be said in opposi- 
tion toit. But he did not wish to argue 
the question, as a technical question, as 
to the mere construction of the Act. He 
would not say, in such a matter, that he 
was necessarily right and thatothers must 
bewrong. There had been great differ- 
ence of opinion on that subject. But the 
question arose how this House was 
going to deal with the advice of the 
Committee? He thought it would be 
more convenient that the House should 
follow that advice than shut a Member 
out of that House. It was notorious 
that the first Committee appointed by the 
House to inquire into this question were 
pretty equally divided in opinion; and 
if it were insisted that their views ought 
to be acted upon, he asked whether the 
opinion of the majority or that of the 
minority ought to be accepted? He 
thought there was a fallacy in arguing 
that the House was about to delegate 
its functions to a Court of Law. Refer- 
ence had been made to the difficulty 
which, it was said, had been created by 
the precedent of 1851; but, in his (the 
Attorney General’s) opinion, there was 
none, as the hon. Member on that occa- 
sion had refused to take the Oath in 
form, for he left out the words ‘‘ on the 
true faith of a Christian.” Ifthere were 
no doubt about the question they should 
not ask for a decision of a Court of Law 
in reference to it. It was because the 
question was so doubtful, and because 
lawyers who had made the study of 
the law their daily occupation could not 
agree, and because the bulk of the House 
must find a greater difficulty in deter- 
mining the question, that it ought to 
be brought before a tribunal which could 
pronounce an authoritative decision 
upon it. He was not seeking to deprive 
the House of its functions. ‘The Legis- 
lature had, in 1866, settled the mode of 
arriving at a binding decision, and it 
was too late now to question the propriety 
of affording an opportunity to the Courts 
of Law of giving a decision on the ques- 
tion now raised. The Motion did not 
seek to introduce any mode of pro- 
cedure, or to establish any new prin- 
ciple. If Mr. Bradlaugh had come 
to the Table and been allowed, without 
question, to make an Affirmation, that 
fact would not have deprived the Courts 
of Law of jurisdiction over the particu- 
lar case. If Mr. Speaker had raised no 
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question as to Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to 
affirm, that fact would not have inter- 
fered with the jurisdiction of the Courts 
of Law. Let the House remember how 
the question arose. By the Act of 1866 
every person was primd facie entitled to 
take an oath; and if he sat or voted in 
the House without taking the Oath, he 
was liable to penalties. Well, how could 
such person excuse himself? The only 
way he could do so was by saying that 
being a person entitled to make an 
affirmation under the 4th section of the 
Act, he had affirmed in place of taking 
the Oath. He was thus enabled to avoid 
the penalty he would otherwise have in- 
curred for not having fulfilled the primary 
obligation of the statute. And what 
would he have to prove in order to do 
so? He would have to prove affirma- 
tively that he was a person who, for the 
time being, was entitled, to make an 
affirmation instead of taking an oath. 
Whether he was entitled to do so within 
the walls of Parliament was a question 
over which the Courts of Law had juris- 
diction; and they were not, by the 
Motion now before the House, unduly 
yielding to the jurisdiction of the Courts 
of Law or overruling the authority of 
Parliament. There was absolute power 
given by the statute to the Courts of 
Law to determine whether the Oath 
should have been taken, and whether, 
if it had not been, the excuse for making 
an Affirmation instead was valid. There- 
fore, while he admitted that the question 
was one worthy of the consideration of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
he could conceive no difficulty in adopting 
the course which was recommended in 
the Motion before them. They should 
remember, that whether they allowed 
Mr. Bradlaugh to take the Oath or 
make an Affirmation, they would not 
finally determine the question. If, by 
a Resolution of the House, they stated 
that Mr. Bradlaugh was entitled to affirm 
instead of taking the Oath, that would, 
in one sense, be a procedure of the House; 
but it would not relieve him from penal- 
ties, if he were liable to them under the 
statute. Ifthe statute said that the Oath 
should be taken—a particular case not 
being exempted —then that statutory 
obligation could not be altered by a Re- 
solution of the Houseof Commons. But 
it was said that, by its Resolution, the 
House would grant to Mr. Bradlaugh a 
privilege which he did not possess. They 
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would grant him no such privilege. If 
he had the right, he had it only as a 
statutory right, one conferred on him by 
the 4th section of the Act, and they could 
not interfere with it if he were so entitled 
to it. Mr. Bradlaugh had a claim of 
privilege to make—he had no one to 
make it to. It was, if anything, his 
right, and they were only affording him 
that clear abstract right of action which 
was given him by the statute ; therefore, 
it was a perfect fallacy to say that they 
were dealing with a claim to which they 
might object if they thought proper. 
His hon. and learned Friend opposite 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard) had protested 
against the question being considered 
on the recommendation of the Committee. 
It was not so brought under the conside- 
ration of the House. If the Committee 
had made no such recommendation, the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) would have been equally 
within his right in submitting the Mo- 
tion to the House, and it would have 
been submitted on the ground it had 
been that evening. The Committee had 
determined that, under the circumstances, 
the Oath ought not to be administered 
to Mr. Bradlaugh, because it would not 
be binding on his conscience, and that, 
therefore, he was precisely the person 
who ought to be allowed to affirm. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] That was a perfectly 
consistent view of the question. A 
Member of the House was only entitled 
to affirm if an Oath was not binding on 
his conscience. On that ground the Com- 
mittee refused to allow Mr. Bradlaugh 
to take the Oath; but, at the same time, 
they expressed the opinion that he should 
be allowed to affirm, because he could 
not take the Oath, and, therefore, he had 
a right to affirm. They came to the 
conclusion that the common-law right of 
every Member to take his seat ought not 
to be taken away from Mr. Bradlaugh ; 
and, as he could not take the Oath, they 
said he ought to be allowed to affirm— 
leaving the question of penalties, which 
remained to the determination of a Court 
of Law. Let him point out to those Mem- 
bers of the House who were discussing 
this question, not upon the merits of the 
case or as a matter of principle, but 
rather with reference to their views of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions, that if the 
Report of the first Committee was to be 
a final decision, the result would be that 
not only would Mr. Bradlaugh be ex- 
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cluded from the House, but so would 
every other person who, from conscien- 
tious and religious scruples, however 
deep and sincere, declined to take an 
oath, if he were not a Quaker, or Mora- 
vian, or Separatist. There was no escape 
from that position, although it was 
a result at which he did not think 
they would willingly arrive; and he 
hoped, therefore, the Amendment would 
not be sanctioned by the House. By 
the law, as it at present stood, a person 
objecting to take the oath in a Court of 
Justice might substitute an affirmation 
for it ; and he saw no reason why the 
House should not allow hon. Members 
who held similar objections to make an 
Affirmation of Allegiance. From the first 
to the last of this troublesome question 
he had endeavoured to determine the 
bare legal rights of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), who 
claimed to take his seat; and he had 
come to the conclusion that the hon. 
Member could not take the Oath, and 
that opinion was framed principally upon 
the ground that he was a person entitled 
to make the Affirmation because the 
Oath was not binding on his conscience. 
It was because he thought so then, and 
thought so still, that he felt he should 
be acting perfectly consistently in asking 
the House to accept the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), and to allow Mr. Brad- 
laugh to make an Affirmation. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he would 
admit that there was considerable diffi- 
culty in the question now before the 
House, but it had been greatly increased 
by the haste with which they had pro- 
ceeded. The House had, in a hasty 
manner, delegated its opinion, if not its 
power, to the first Committee, of which 
he (Mr. Grantham) was a Member. 
Then the Committee had been called 
together the day following their appoint- 
ment, and without proper time to give 
the matter due consideration ; and yet 
he ventured to say there was not a single 
Member of that Committee who voted in 
the majority who had seen the slightest 
reason to change the opinion he then 
formed, or to doubt for a moment that 
that opinion was right. At the same 
time, he had no doubt that the opinions 
of those who voted on the other side 
were equally conscientious. He was 
surprised to hear the hon. and learned 
Member for Coventry (Sir Henry Jack- 
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son) state that the Committee now enter- 
tained a different view, in consequence 
of the difficulties in which the House 
was involved. It was the old story that 
hard cases made bad law, and if they 
were to adopt that principle the House 
would soon become the laughing-stock 
of the world. It was not necessary by a 
side wind to get over a difficulty which 
had been created, however great that 
difficulty might be. It was idle to say 
that nothing had been done by the House 
to accept the deliberations of that Com- 
mittee; for it had been intended to 
allow Mr. Bradlaugh to take the Oath, 
and that was on the opinion that they 
were bound by the opinion of the first 
Committee. Then the second Committee 
was appointed, and he protested against 
the recommendation they had made as 
not being within the range of their in- 
quiry. The duty of the Committee was 
not togo beyond the ambit of their Refer- 
ence. It was their duty to act on the 
Reference made to them, and not to ven- 
ture upon making suggestions, which 
might not be approved of, on the idea 
that they might get the House out of a 
difficulty. He thought the House itself 
was capable of dealing with the diffi- 
culties which arose in the course of its 
business without getting rid of them by 
the back door of a Court of Law; and 
unless Mr. Bradlaugh was entitled to 
Affirm, there was only one course open. 
The House must deal with the case, be 
it as a casus omissus. No one had ever 
yet attempted to.come into the House as 
a professed Atheist, and it ought, there- 
fore, to have the courage of its opinions, 
whatever they might be, and say, by 
Act of Parliament to be brought in on 
the authority of the Government, that 
Members should or should not be ad- 
mitted withoutreference to their religious 
opinions. That would be a fair and 
open way of dealing with the question, 
and he was very much surprised that 
the Government had not had the courage 
ofthe opinions of those hon. Members who 
had spoken, because they went the length 
of arguing that any hon. Member should 
be entitled to enter the House without 
being debarred by his opinions. He 
was surprised at the argument of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General (Sir Henry James), that the 
House had denuded itself of its power 
by delegating it to Courts of Law. The 
House had never divested itself of its 
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power. A Judge might take on himself 
to allow children or lunatics to affirm; 
but no man could come into that House 
and seek to affirm merely because a Court 
of Law had allowed him to affirm. That 
was the fallacy which ran through the 
whole of the speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend. Through all the debates 
which had occurred on the question of 
the Parliamentary Oath, the religious 
character of the Act had been main- 
tained. There was not a word to show 
that at any time the House had con- 
templated the admission within its walls 
of persons of no religious faith what- 
ever. The language of Sir George Grey’s 
Act, to which so much reference had been 
made—namely, ‘‘ or other persons for the 
time being by law permitted to make 
an affirmation ’’—clearly pointed not to 
persons of Mr. Bradlaugh’s stamp, but 
to all those to whom relief had at dif- 
ferent times been extended on religious 
or conscientious grounds. It was a 
phrase which conveniently summed them 
up, and he thought his hon. and learned 
Friend, in theinterpretation he had given 
of the section, must have overlooked its 
wording. Such an extensive interpreta- 
tion as the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton now claimed for those words never 
seemed to have suggested itself to the 
Parliament of the day atall. Then, the 
occurrence of the words ‘‘ presiding 
Judge ” in Mr. Justice Denman’s Act, 
clearly indicated that the making of an 
affirmation in lieu of an oath was 
limited to Courts of Law alone, and had 
no reference to that House. The ques- 
tion now raised was one of vast impor- 
tance, and ought not to be settled in the 
indirect and unsatisfactory way sug- 
gested by the second Committee. No 
doubt, the tendency of the day was to 
do away with barriers of all kinds to 
religious faith or disbelief, and it might 
be that a time would come when the 
ceremony of admission to that House 
would be shorn of its religious character 
altogether. But, whatever the ultimate 
issue might be, the question was one 
which ought to be boldly grappled with ; 
it was one for the majority of that 
House to settle, and not for a Court of 
Law, which might be placed in the em- 
barrassing position of being in conflict 
withthat House. He ventured to suggest 
that there would be very great difficulty 
indeed in having this question decided 
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at all clear that the Courts of Law could 
impose penalties on a person who came 
to that House and affirmed under the 
Resolution which had been proposed to- 
night. That Resolution was not in any 
way identified with the opinion of the 
first Committee, nor did it suggest that 
in consequence of the Report of the 
second Committee it was desirable that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should be allowed to 
affirm. It was because these proceed- 
ings had from the first been hastily 
taken, in order to get over the difficulty, 
that he must protest against the passing 
of such a Resolution as was now under 
discussion. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE: Sir, 
the House has now to deal with two 
questions of very great importance. 
One is a legal question, and the other 
a constitutional one, and on each of 
these points I wish to offer a few brief re- 
marks. The legal question is embodied 
in the Resolution of the sitting Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), and 
the constitutional question has been very 
ably stated by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General. The first 
of these questions, being a legal one, 
must be solved by every proper construc- 
tion which can be put on certain Acts 
of Parliament. There are three classes 
of Acts which are immediately concerned 
in this question. First, there are the 
Acts relating to the promissory Oath of 
Allegiance, which is now required to be 
taken by all the great Officers of State, 
by the Judges of the land, and by Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, as a 
condition precedent to their being al- 
lowed to take their seats. It is a pro- 
missory Oath of great importance, and 
intended to be of great importance. The 
second class of Acts is of a totally dif- 
ferent kind. It is the class of Acts re- 
lating to the admissibility of evidence, 
and to that alone. The third class of 
Acts are exceptional Acts. They are 
Acts which, in consideration of religious 
conviction and religious belief, dispense 
with the necessity of the oath being 
taken and allow an affirmation to be 
taken in its stead. These are the three 
classes of Acts which we must bear in 
mind upon every part of this case, and 
then we must see, by reference to the 
Acts, what is the interpretation we are 
to put upon them. The first class of 
Acts, although repealed in many in- 
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Allegiance in the three cases to which I 
have referred, because it was regarded 
as a matter of momentous importance 
that persons should not assume high 
public offices or take a seat in Parlia- 
ment except with a full recognition of 
the solemnity of the duties they would 
have to discharge. I would ask the 
House to consider the construction of 
that Act of Parliament. It begins by 
a Preamble which recites that one uni- 
form Oath shall be taken by every Mem- 
ber. My hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General argued as if the prin- 
cipal object of the Act was contained in 
the 4th section ; but it is the 8rd section 
which says that every Member of both 
Houses of Parliament must take that 
promissory Oath of Allegiance before he 
can take his seat at the beginning of 
every new Parliament. The exception 
speaks only of the person who objects to 
take the Oath on religious grounds, and 
who is there put on a level with the 
man who takes the Oath, because he 
equally recognizes a solemn religious 
obligation. The hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) pointed 
to the construction of the 4th section of 
the Act, and in that he has been fol- 
lowed by my hon. and learned Friend ; 
but may [remind him that, bearing in 
mind other Acts of Parliament, I think 
he has imported into that 4th section 
words which are not there?. The 
exception mentioned applies  specifi- 
cally only to Quakers, and the words 
‘‘every other person permitted by law 
for the time being to affirm,’ were 
intended to include Moravians and 
Separatists and other religious per- 
sons who might claim the benefit of 
the Act. Then I turn to the other Act. 
Every line of it refers to Courts of Jus- 
tice, and to Courts of Justice alone, 
which allow the particular form in which 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) desires to affirm. In every 
criminal and civil proceeding, in every 
Court where the person satisfies the pre- 
siding Judge for the purposes of justice 
that his oath is not binding upon him, 
there, in order to promote the adminis- 
tration of justice, you make the excep- 
tion; but not in any other case. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General has omitted one thing that 
seems to me to be important—namely, 
that in all cases where the exception is 
allowed, with the exception of the 
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Quaker, who is assumed to object to an 
oath, it is always stated in some form or 
another that the person desiring toaffirm 
objects from religious motives to an 
oath; and, not only that, but in every 
one of these cases, the form of the affir- 
mation is distinctly embodied in the Act 
of Parliament that allows it. Now, 
what is the form of the affirmation in 
the Evidence Amendment Acts? It is 
this— 

“T, A.B., do solemnly and truly declare that 


the evidence I give shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 


You cannot substitute another form of 
affirmation, unless you are authorized 
by an Act of Parliament to do so; and 
this very Act of Parliament distinctly 
points out the form in which an affirma- 
tion is to be made. I feel very strongly 
that the law, to my mind, is so clear on 
this one point, that I cannot do otherwise 
than vote against the Motion. Now, for 
the other point. I wish to appeal to my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister to 
consider the consequences that will follow 
the adoption of the Motion which is now 
made, with the intention, or rather with 
the understanding, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton shall be allowed to 
come to the Table and affirm. The con- 
sequence, in the first place, is that he 
comes into the House, and a great many 
hon. Members think it very doubtful 
whether he ought to do so; in the second 
place, every time he sits and votes in 
this House he is liable to a penalty of 
£500. Now, how long is this to go on, 
and how many penalties is he to incur? 
Is the House knowingly to sanction and 
encourage the hon. Member for North- 
ampton when he takes his seat and incurs 
hundreds and hundreds of pounds of 
penalty which, in consequence of the 
provisions of the House itself, he will be 
forced to pay? Would anyone think it 
reasonable that he should not be indem- 
nified if we allow him to sit, after having 
really promoted the conduct that in- 
volves him in these penalties? Then 
we ought also to consider, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
suggested, what will be the result of 
moving for these penalties. The defence 
will be that he was entitled to affirm. 
Another defence will be that he was 
acting under the authority of the House, 
and that the House had the right 
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question—nay, that it was the duty 
of the House to determine it. Is 
that a consequence we are prepared 
to accept? Are we to bring ourselves 
into collision with the Courts of Law; or 
are we so incapable of determining what 
is the true construction to be put upon 
this Act of Parliament that we are to 
hand it over to the Courts of Justice, 
which may take any view irrespective of 
the point upon which we want to have 
a decision? I do not like the House to 
enter into any controversy with the 
Courts of Law, nor do I think it right 
that this House should shrink from the 
duty thrown upon it by Parliament— 
the: statutory obligation to see that its 
Members are rightly seated. My con- 
viction is very strong. I believe that, 
legally, the hon. Member cannot sit. I 
believe that the consequence of his 
sitting would be injurious to him and to 
the House, and I cannot support it. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Mr. Speaker, 
I hope the House will excuse me if I do 
not add very much to the strictly legal 
discussion with whichit has been occupied 
the whole of the evening. If I wanted 
an excuse for avoiding much legal argu- 
ment in what I have to say, I think I 
should have it abundantly in pointing 
to the different legal opinions which 
have been expressed to-night and on 
former occasions, and in the Committees 
on this question. It is evidently a 
matter which, if left to the lawyers, the 
lawyers would be unable to dispose of. 
Therefore, I shall not attempt to add an 
opinion which is not legal to the many 
legal opinions which we have had. But 
I should like to put two or three views 
to the House, which a man not brought 
up to the law may reasonably entertain, 
and, perhaps, as reasonably express. I 
must say, in the first place, that I think 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) was in his right place to- 
night when asking the House to con- 
sider the Resolution he has brought be- 
fore it. He is here the Representative 
of a large constituency, whose choice is 
called in question—not the choice with 
regard to him, but the choice with regard 
to his Colleague, the hon. Member as- 
sociated with him in the representation 
of that largeconstituency, but whoseright 
to take his seat in this House has been 
contested by certain hon. Members, who 
obviously have no objection except that 
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religious ! ’? ]—or his opinions on religion 
differed from theirs. I am quite sure 
no one who heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City (Mr. 
Hubbard), or the right hon. and learned 
Member who spoke last from that 
Bench, will doubt for a moment the 
accuracy of what I say. When the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had ex- 
pounded all his legal arguments, then 
he turned to this heavier and graver 
question; and whoever listened to his 
speech will feel that he is acting very 
much upon his strong opinion with re- 
gard to that branch of the subject. 

Mr. HUBBARD: I deny the accuracy 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s repre- 
sentation of my speech. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I recommend 
the House to read to-morrow what the 
right hon. Gentleman has said to-night; 
I have paid great attention to every- 
thing that he has said. Now, what is 
the simple question before us? It is 
agreed, I suppose, by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that the electors of North- 
ampton had a right to a free selection 
of a Member to represent them in this 
House. ‘Nobody can say, I presume, 
that Mr. Bradlaugh was not legally en- 
titled to offer himself as a candidate, or 
that the electors of Northampton were 
not legally entitled to elect him. If that 
be true of the constituency it must 
also be true of the Representative, that 
he is duly and legally chosen to sit in 
the House of Commons. Well, he comes 
to this Table and finds—or he has found 
before hecomes—thatsome hon. Members 
—the majority—take an Oath, the Oath 
of Allegiance, and that some Members 
—only a small minority—take or make 
an Affirmation to a somewhat similar 
effect, There are a great many hon. 
Members of this House who take the 
Oath and greatly dislike it. [‘‘ No, 
no!”} That I know to a certainty— 
and it is open to any hon. Member, on 
coming to the Table, to propose to take 
either the one or the other. [‘‘ No, 
no! ¥ It may be that the Affirmation 
is so limited that many persons may not 
be allowed to take it. Mr. Bradlaugh 
did not come to the House and refuse 
to take the Oath. He made no such 
refusal. Probably if he had known, 
if he had had any suspicion, that the 
Affirmation would be refused to him, he 
would have taken the Oath as other 
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hon. Members take it—very much, I 
am afraid, as a matter of form. [‘‘No, 
no!” ‘ Withdraw!”] If any person 
thinks it necessary to deny that, I will 
not contest it. I must, however, say 
myself I know nothing more irreverent 
than the manner in which great num- 
bers of Members take the Oath on this 
floor. Well, Mr. Bradlaugh comes 
here; he does not refuse to take the 
Oath—that is not the question; but he 
says he would prefer to make the Affir- 
mation, as he has been allowed to make 
affirmations on most important questions 
in many of the High Courts of Justice 
in this country. And as he knows that 
a considerable number of persons make 
an Affirmation at this Table, he very 
naturally supposes he may do the same, 
and, prefering the Affirmation to the 
Oath, he communicates his view to the 
Clerk at the Table or to Mr. Speaker, 
and proposes to make an Affirmation. 
Bear in mind that he did not refuse to 
swear; that was not the question put to 
him—he proposed to make the Affirma- 
tion. On that occasion the Speaker en- 
tertained a doubt whether he was one 
of those persons who might be permitted 
to affirm. The Speaker’s doubt was not 
as to whether Mr. Bradlaugh could 
swear, but as to whether he could 
Affirm ; and having that sort of doubt 
which seems to enter the minds of 
lawyers on both sides of the House, the 
Speaker referred the matter to the 
House, and he did not chose to decide it 
for himself. Well, it would have saved 
us a great deal of trouble, Sir, if you 
had decided it for yourself. But no one 
can call in question your judgment. No 
doubt it was most conscientious, and 
possibly it may have been most wise. 
The question having been thus referred 
to the House, there was considerable 
debate and a good deal of heat and 
temper—at least, I judged so from the 
reports, for I was not in the House that 
evening. It was decided at last that a 
Committee should be appointed to con- 
sider the question and go through it 
more carefully and calmly than would 
be likely to be done by having the 
matter settled at once by debate and 
division in this House. A Committee of 
19 Members was chosen. The Com- 


mittee discussed this question, I think, 
only for one day; certainly they did not 
give to it anything like the amount of 
care, time, and discussion which was 
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given by the second Committee to the 
matter submitted to them. The Com- 
mittee decided by the casting vote of 
the Chairman. [‘‘No,no!”] You say 
““No;”’ but I know that it wasso. I have 
it here. The numbers were Ayes 8 
and Noes 8, and thereupon the Chair- 
man declared himself with the Noes. 
That was the way in which this great 
question was settled in Committee. I 
do not say that the decision of the 
Committee, under such circumstances, 
should have no weight with the House. 
On the contrary, I admit its weight, 
whatever it may be. But, really, if out 
of 17 there had been 12 or 14 on one 
side, and four or five or six on the other, 
a decision of that kind would, probably, 
have some weight with the House, and 
it would naturally be entitled to have 
that weight. I did not agree with a 
great many things which were said or 
suggested in the Committee even by 
some of those with whom I voted. It 
was understood that Courts of Justice 
can allow a person like Mr. Bradlaugh 
to affirm. They can assume, or know, 
or be told that an oath is not binding 
upon his conscience, and, therefore, they 
can enable him to affirm. But the Act 
which enables him to affirm in a Court 
of Justice, it is assumed, has not the 
power to enable him to affirm in this 
House. And that is the difference, and 
that is the difficulty. But the fact is, 
that quite as many lawyers are on one 
side as on the other. I am not allowed 
here, I dare say, to mention names; but, 
besides the eminent lawyers in the House, 
there are very eminent lawyers outside 
who take the part of those who voted 
with the minority in the first Committee, 
and in favour of Mr. Bradlaugh being 
allowed to make the Affirmation. Now, 
at best, it must be considered—and I 
will give every weight I can to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in their opinions ; 
but still it must be admitted, in view of 
this difference amongintelligent lawyers, 
that the question is extremely doubtful. 
I am one of those who take theview, inre- 
gard to one of those Acts, that this power, 
which is given to presiding Judges in 
Courts, is given to all persons who have 
the power to administer anoath. Well, 
no doubt, the House of Commons has 
the power, both at the Table and in 
Committees, to administer Oaths. I 
think, therefore, that the House might 
fairly agree that the power which was 
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given to Courts of Justice in the case of 
Mr. Bradlaugh rested with the House 
also, and that he might, therefore, as 
legally make an Affirmation here as he 
could make an affirmation in the High 
Court of Justice. Well, that decision of 
the Committee was laid upon the Table, 
but no action was taken upon it. I 
think that the hon. and learned Member 
for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Gifford), 
and one or two others, have, said that 
was a tacit acknowledgement that we 
accepted the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee. The fact is, the Report was 
only delivered to hon. Members on the 
very morning of the day on which Mr. 
Bradlaugh came to the Table and pro- 
posed to take the Oath. Therefore, there 
was no time for the House even to con- 
sider what should be done in reference to 
the Report of the first Committee, and so 
no action on it was taken at all, and it 
remains as it was, neither accepted by 
the House nor yet rejected. Well, then, 
afterwards Mr. Bradlaugh came on that 
very night to the Table again, and pro- 
posed to take the Oath. He had never 
refused to take it, and had never given 
the House to understand that he in- 
tended to refuse taking it. All that he 
had done was to tell the House that he 
should prefer to make an Affirmation, 
and that he believed it was within the 
practice and law of Parliament that he 
should be permitted to make it. Now, 
being denied the one, what was reason- 
able he should do if he had no insuper- 
able objection? The course he would 
take would be naturally this—that he 
would propose to take the Oath. The 
one door being closed against him un- 
fortunately, and, as he thought, quite 
contrary to his rights; then he said— 
‘* Looking to the interests of my con- 
stituents, for the purpose of which I am 
sent here, I have no objection to take 
the Oath which Parliament imposes, and 
I shall take it exactly as everybody else 
takes it”? — [Cries of “No!” and 
“Oh!”]—allow me to finish—“ from 
the first word of it to the last ;’’ and, as 
he stated in the most distinct manner to 
the Committee, that the Oath, the words 
that he would pronounce at this Table, 
would be absolutely binding upon his 
conscience and upon his honour—just as 
the words of the Affirmation would have 
been binding, if he had been permitted 
to utter them, and just as the words of 
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conscience and upon my honour. I pre- 
tend to have no conscience or no honour 
superior to the conscience and honour of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. [‘‘Oh!” and ‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] It is no business of mine to 
set myself up—perhaps it is no business 
of yours to set yourselves up—as having 
a conscience and honour superior to that 
which actuates Mr. Bradlaugh. If you 
take a different line, I should like some 
ingenious man among you to tell me 
where it would lead to. Now, when Mr. 
Bradlaugh proposed to take the Oath, an 
hon. Member on the opposite side of the 
House—the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff)—did what 
never was done in Parliament in the 
lifetime of any man here, or I believe 
within the historic reading of any man 
—he rose in his place and objected to 
Mr. Bradlaugh taking the Oath. That 
is a course which is so unusual that at 
least, if there be any justification for it, 
it ought to be clearly and fully set forth. 
The practice is wholly new. Gentlemen 
upon the Committee from the opposite 
side of the House, including the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who spoke 
last (Mr. Spencer Walpole), took some 
pains to ascertain if there was a shadow 
of a shade of a precedent for what had 
been done; but they did not eucceed, 
and nothing was brought before the 
Committee to show that the course 
which had been taken had ever been 
taken before. It was said that, under 
the circumstances, there was no course 
open but to refer the matter to a Com- 
mittee ; and again the House referred 
the question to a Committee—the old 
Committee, with four new Members upon 
it. The first Committee consisted of 19 
Members, and the second of 23. The 
opposite Party complained that there 
were not sufficient lawyers on it, and then 
more were added. When the question 
arose of adding other four, it wassaid that 
there was not a sufficient Nonconformist 
representation ; but no names of Noncon- 
formists were added. In fact, I never 
knew such a chaos and want of under- 
standing in any debate in this House as 
has been shown on the opposite Benches. 
Then the Committee of 23 met and dis- 
cussed the question for about seven days, 
and one day we sat from 1 o’clock to 7 
without leaving the room. No question 
could have been discussed more tho- 
roughly and more honestly. Atlast the 
Oath was refused, on a ground which I 
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think is absolutely untenable—although 
I was in a small minority—that Mr. 
Bradlaugh had asked to Affirm. It was 
assumed that, because he asked to Affirm, 
he had declared that the Oath was not 
in the smallest degree binding on his 
conscience. He made no such declara- 
tion, and it is, in my opinion, an assump- 
tion we have no right to make, that this 
was his position. He had asked to 
Affirm, and he had stated, because he 
had to give some legal justification, that 
he did so because there were certain 
Acts referring to the case, and in Courts 
of Justice these had been sufficient to 
allow him to affirm. He never said the 
Oath would not have been binding on 
his conscience. He said, over and over 
again, that it would; and I insist now 
that the House is not just to Mr. Brad- 
laugh in saying that he could not take 
the Oath because he had asked to Affirm. 
I think that is taking an unfair advan- 
tage of him that not one of us would 
like to see taken against himself if he 
could be in a position at all similar to 
that which Mr. Bradlaugh is in. It 
comes to this. That his Oath is de- 
clared by the Committee not to be bind- 
ing, although he himself has constantly 
asserted the contrary; and that on the 
ground that his Oath was not binding, it 
was resolved that he would not be al- 
lowed to take the Affirmation, although 
it would have been permitted to him to 
do so in a Court of Justice. A right 
which he has in every Court of Justice 
in the Kingdom the House of Com- 
mons, which is the source and fountain 
of all our justice, prohibits him from 
having at its Bar. I think, on these 
grounds, I am justified in saying and 
feeling that Mr. Bradlaugh has not had 
what I should call that favourable and 
generous justice which the House of 
Commons is in the habit of according to 
its Members. Now I come to the ques- 
tion of precedent, and, with regard to 
that, it is admitted there is no precedent 
for the course proposed to be taken. 
There has never been an Inquisition 
before when a Member has presented 
himself to take the Oath at the Table. 
There has never been any Member for 
Portsmouth in past times so courageous, 
or any great Party in the House willing 
to allow a question of this kind to be 
raised, when any Member came up to the 
Table to take the Oath of Allegiance. 
There are no precedents in any of the 
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Courts of Law either in this country or 
in Scotland, any more than there are in 
Parliament. In 1833 there certainly 
was a precedent in the case of Mr. 
Pease ; and though it does not run on 
all fours with the present case, I will 
refer to it in order to allude to two opi- 
nions that were expressed concerning it. 
Mr. Pease, as the House well knows, 
objected to take the Oath, and also to 
make any Affirmation in which the words 
of the Oath were included. He would 
not swear. He had that curious notion 
that some people have that the New 
Testament is against swearing at all. He 
had, at the same time, an objection to 
make an Affirmation that he would de- 
fend the Crown byforce of arms. He did 
these two things being a member of the 
Body to which I belong, and the House, 
both in Committee and in the full House, 
passed unanimously Motions giving him 
the right to affirm in the manner he de- 
sired—namely, that he should be al- 
lowed to take the Affirmation instead of 
the Oath, and that the words of the 
Oath to which he objected should be 
omitted from the Affirmation; and in 
that way he made an Affirmation which 
has formed a basis of the proceedings of 
this House ever since towards members 
of the Body to which, as I have said and 
as is well known, I belong as did Mr. 
Pease. Now, I should like to read one 
passage from the opinion of Mr. Wynn, 
who in that day was considered the very 
highest authority on all questions of 
Order in the House of Commons. It 
was on that account, no doubt, that he 
was asked to move the Resolution by 
which Mr. Pease was admitted to a seat 
in this House. He says— 


“Tf the case was less clear than it really was, 
he was of opinion that, in deciding upon it, it 
would be the duty of the House to lean to the 
side of the claimant, and in conformity with 
those Acts of Parliament under which the 
Affirmation of Quakers was in all Courts and 
upon all occasions, in criminal as well as in 
civil cases held to be sufficient, to determine 
that it was also sufficient here.”—[3 Hansard, 
xv. 642.] 


Now, I would ask the House to act upon 
the liberal and generous principles which 
Mr. Wynn A to the House. 
In Courts outside the walls of Parlia- 
ment established for the administration 
of justice, Mr. Bradlaugh would have 
the right to affirm. The one other autho- 
rity to which I wish to refer, Sir John 
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Campbell, the Solicitor General of that 
day, told the House that— 

“ Originally, by the common law of the land, 
every person that was duly elected was entitled 
to take his seat in this House without taking 
any Oaths whatever.”’—[ bid. 644.] 


It is something to know what the 
common law of the land is, and to know 
that the common law of the land is in 
favour of freedom. Sir John Campbell 
goes back to the Act of the 5th of Eliza- 
beth, before which no Oaths were re- 
quired to be taken by Members of Par- 
liament, and then he says— 

‘“‘ Now, as that statute, and the other statutes 
imposing Oaths, were infringements on the 
common law of the land, and were besides penal 
statutes, they must be literally and strictly con- 
strued, whereas the remedial laws, relaxing such 
provisions, and so far restoring in a degree the 


common law right, were to be literally con- 
strued.’’—[ did. } 


I appeal to the House—perhaps I ought 
to appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
perhaps they are not so full of passion 
as not to be able to appreciate an argu- 
ment drawn from authorities like these. 
[‘* Oh, oh!”] If they will not listen to 
me, I shall appeal to those on this side, 
and to some below the Gangway oppo- 
site. I ask them whether Mr. Wynn, a 
leading and influential Member of the 
Conservative Party—[‘‘ Whig, Whig !’’] 
—well, I sat always on the Liberal side, 
and saw Mr. Wynn opposite—I ask 
whether they will not accept this view 
of Mr. Wynn on a question of this kind ? 
I am not going to argue the question, as 
it has been argued by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General, 
and I will admit, if you like, that there 
is a doubt. But Mr. Wynn said, if 
there is a doubt, you ought to lean to 
the side of the claimant; and Sir John 
Campbell said the common law of the 
land is in favour of freedom, and that 
these remedial laws ought to be con- 
strued in a liberal spirit. If you admit 
that, I think that the course taken in re- 
gard to this question shows we have not 
made much progress during 50 years in 
regard to a matter of this kind. In the 
year 1833 the Houses of Parliament had 
come fresh from the country, fresh also 
from new constituencies. From that 
time to this there has been a gradual re- 
laxation ; but it is proposed now to esta- 
blish a newtest. It is a test of Theism. 
[‘‘No, no!”] Surely the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Spencer 
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Walpole) who says ‘“ No!” must 
have forgotten everything that took 
“aeage! in the Committee, and cannot 

e conscious of his own principles 
and his own intentions? Why, surely, 
the object of this Motion is to establish 
the test of Theism. [‘‘ No, no!” ] What 
was the meaning of the words at the end 
of the Oath, ‘‘On the true faith of a 
Christian,’’ to which the Jews could not 
subscribe? That was a test of Chris- 
tianity by which they were for many 
years kept out of this House. Now it is 
proposed by the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth—it was not proposed from the 
Front Opposition Bench, because that 
Bench appears to have abdicated its 
functions entirely, and has shown, I will 
not say an abject, but a remarkable 
submission to Gentlemen who sit in the 
lower part of the House. I say that 
you are about to establish a new test of 
Theism, and to do another thing which 
it appears to me will be intolerable to 
the House. You are going to establish 
two orders of Members in the House of 
Commons. We are not all to be equal 
in the future. I may come to the Table 
and Affirm, and nobody dare ask me any 
question about my religion, whether 
Christian, Atheistic, Theistic, or anything 
else. But if a Member comes to the 
Table, proposing to take the Oath, and 
you have certain doubts in regard to 
him, the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
can get up and put to him a question. 

“No, no!”] Yes, he can. [‘No, 
no!”] I am glad to see that hon. 
Members opposite are afraid to face the 
result. [‘* No, no!”] I say you are 
about to establish two orders of Members 
in this House—one, consisting of a small 
minority, can come up and no man can 
ask them a question ; the other, a large 
majority, can come here and any Mem- 
ber who wishes to distinguish himself 
can rise in his place and protest against 
another hon. Member taking the Oath. 
a No, no!”] I put it to the hon. 

ember for Portsmouth—What would 
he do in the case of a Comtist or a Posi- 
tivist ? [Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr rose 
to answer.] I do not want him to an- 
swer it now. I remember receiving a 
pamphlet advocating the getting rid of 
the idea of a God. That was sent to me 
on behalf of some persons who may be 
described in terms that are not appro- 
priate, but who are said to be Positivists 


Resolution. 


| or Comtists. I do not know that they 
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are Atheists at all. I say nothing about 
it. But if that pamphlet represents 
them, and if any one of. them comes into 
this House, no doubt it will be open—if 
the House proceeds in the course it is 
now taking—to the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth to pursue the line which he 
has already adopted, and to call in 
question some men for whom I have the 
utmost respect in regard to everything 
but their opinions on the question of 
religion, which I deplore, and in connec- 
tion with which I can only commiserate 
them, for I know that many people have 
much greater power of belief than others 
have; and I am not one of those— 
having often myself passed through many 
doubts—to condemn withoutsympathy, at 
any rate, those who are not able to adopt 
the views which I myself hold. Now, Sir, 
only one word more. There are Mem- 
bers of this House of different Churches ; 
but generally all, I trust, of one religion, 
of the religion which inculcates charity, 
and forbearance, and justice, and even 
generosity. There are those who belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church. I need 
not remind them of what they and their 
ancestors have gone through in Ireland 
for the last 200 or 300 years or more, or 
of how long a time they were kept out 
of this House, and by the very same 
class of arguments which the hon. and 
learned Member for East Surrey (Mr. 
Grantham) used. He tells us that for a 
very long time past there has been 
gradual relaxations. Yes, no doubt; 
but did he ever sit among those who 
have promoted those relaxations? I 
have been here for 37 years, and I have 
heard these questions discussed over 
and over again; but I never found that 
the time had come when the Party oppo- 
site, represented by Gentlemen who now 
sit there, were willing to make those re- 
laxations. They submitted not to argu- 
ment, not to sentiments of generosity or 
of justice; they submitted only to a 
majority which sat on this side of the 
House. Then there are the Noncon- 
formists. I am told that there are some 
Nonconformists even—but I think it is 
rather in the nature of a mistake or of a 
slander—who have some grave doubts 
as to how they should vote on this occa- 
sion. It is occasions like this that try 
men and try principles. Do you sup- 
pose that in times past the Founder of 
Christianity has required an Oath in this 
House to defend the religion which He 
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founded? Or do you suppose, now, that 
the Supreme Ruler of the World can be 
interested in the fact that one man comes 
to this Table and takes His name—it 
may be often in vain—and another is 
permitted to make an Affirmation, re- 
verently and honestly, in which His 
name is not included? But one thing 
is essential for us, the House of Com- 
mons representing the English people, 
which is, to maintain as far as we can 
the great principles of freedom—freedom 
of political action and freedom of con- 
science. The electors, I know not how 
many thousands, of the borough of North- 
ampton have returned two Members to 
Parliament. You admit the one, and you 
exclude the other. All the constituencies 
of the Kingdom, you may rely upon it, 
will consider this cause is their own. 
You have heard, for the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) has 
told us to-night, that among his con- 
stituents there are but few who can be 
supposed in the least to sympathize with 
many of the opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
[Zaughter.| Well, hon. Gentlemen 
who know nothing about it laugh at 
that. I think it very possible that, 
finding that Mr. Bradlaugh, in his 
political opinions was in sympathy with 
them, those electors so little liked the 
political opinions of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that they preferred Mr. Brad- 
laugh, with his political opinions, to 
some opposing candidates who have re- 
presented them, and whose religious 
views might have been entirely orthodox. 
Now, my belief is that throughout the 
whole of the great boroughs of the 
Kingdom you will find the working 
classes taking part, not with the House 
of Commons in excluding Mr. Bradlaugh, 
but with those who wish him to be per- 
mitted to make the Affirmation. I am 
of that opinion myself. “To a large 
extent the working people of this country 
do not care any more for the dogmas 
of Christianity than the upper classes 
care for the practice of that religion. 
I wish from my heart that it were other- 
wise; but of this I an certain, that the 
course which it is proposed to take in 
dealing out this rigid measure to a 
Gentleman honestly, openly, fairly, and 
legally elected by a great constituency 
will be productive of great evils, may bring 
this House into continual conflict with 
at least one constituency, and may bring 
us ultimately to the humiliation which 
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the House of Commons underwent in 
connection with another case some 100 
years ago. Hon. Members opposite will, 
I dare say, represent to themselves and 
to others that they are the defenders of 
religion, of orthodoxy, of decency, and 
of I know not what. I am here as the 
defender of what I believe to be the 
principles of our Constitution, of the 
freedom of constituencies to elect, and of 
the freedom of the elected to sit in 
Parliament. That freedom which has 
been so hardly won I do not believe the 
House of Commons will endeavour to 
wrest from our constituencies, knowing 
by what slow steps we have reached 
the point we have now attained; and I 
do not believe that, on the recommenda- 
tion of the hon Member for Portsmouth, 
they will turn back and deny the 
principles which have been so dear to 
them. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that it was 
with considerable diffidence that he rose 
to make a few observations, after the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down ; and he should not wish to do so 
had it not been that he had felt it to be 
absolutely necessary that some notice 
should at once be taken of the principles 
which the right hon. Gentleman enun- 
ciated. They had been told from the 
other side of the House that they ought 
to consider this question, to some ex- 
tent, as a question of law; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had somewhat osten- 
tatiously told them that he was not 
going to deal with the law. In that he 
exercised a wise discretion, because the 
speech of his right hon. Friend behind 
him, in its moderation and its calm good 
sense, would have been extremely diffi- 
cult for him to answer. But the right 
hon. Gentleman had gone further, and 
had indulged in sneers upon everything 
and everybody connected with views dif- 
ferent from his own. He had not only 
sneered at the motives of those who sat 
upon this side of the House, but upon 
the motives of all those hon. Members 
who intended to vote against the Motion. 
And when the right hon. Gentleman 
talked about justice and generosity, he 
would ask, where was his justice or his 
generosity? Where was his charity? 
The right hon. Gentleman was quite 
right in saying that this was a question 
which would try a man and his prin- 
ciples, and he had endeavoured, in the 
course of his speech, to justify the action 
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of Mr. Bradlaugh. He had told them, 
and deliberately told them, that there 
were many men in that House who took 
the Oath as a matter of form; and he 
had said, further, that Mr. Bradlaugh 
had come forward to take the Oath just 
as everyone else came to take it in that 
House. Now, he ventured in the name 
of their common Christianity, to repu- 
diate such an idea. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in the course of his state- 
ment, had entirely misrepresented the 
position of Mr. Bradlaugh when he 
came to the Table claiming to be sworn. 
He could not put the case better than it 
was put in the Amendment moved by 
the hon. Member for Coventry in the 
course of the discussion before the Select 
Committee. That Amendment stated 
that it was impossible to disregard 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s own action in that 
matter. In claiming the benefit of 
the Acts of Parliament permitting 
Affirmations, he must be taken to 
have made- that claim in accordance 
with the terms upon which it was al- 
lowed by these Acts. On reference to 
these Acts it would be seen that the only 
case where they applied was where the 
Judge was satisfied that an oath would 
have no binding effect on the conscience 
of the witness. That, therefore, was the 
real meaning of the hon. Member for 
Northampton when he came to the Table 
of the House and claimed to take the 
Affirmation instead of the Oath. In the 
exercise of his discretion, Mr. Speaker 
had left the matter in the hands of the 
House, and the question had been re- 
ferred by the House to a Select Com- 
mittee appointed on ‘the Motion of the 
Government. That Committee reported 
after a very short interval. Their Re- 
port was in the hands of hon. Members. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General now said that when 
the question came on for discussion the 
Government had had no time to consider 
or to determine upon what course to take 
with reference to it. In his opinion, the 
Government had had just as much time 
to read the brief Report of the Committee 
as anyone else. The Report might have 
been mastered in a few minutes; and 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister accepted its conclusion was 
shown by the fact that when he moved 
for the appointment of another Com- 
mittee, he asserted in the Preamble of 
his Motion that the first Committee had 
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already stated that, in their opinion, a 
person in Mr. Bradlaugh’s position could 
not be permitted to make an Affirmation. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had then 
entertained the same opinion as that 
contained in the Report of the second 
Committee, he would not have been able 
to make the Motion which he did. But, 
since then, the Report of the second Com- 
mittee had thrown the Government into 
a difficulty, and they had found it neces- 
sary tohark back. A very curious argu- 
ment was put forward to justify their 
course. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Dewsbury told them 
that they ought to take no notice of the 
Report of either Committee. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that he 
did not state that they should take no 
notice of the Report of the first Com- 
mittee, but that the present Motion was 
totally independent of the Report of 
either Committee. ; 

‘Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman admitted 
stating that the proper course for the 
House to adopt was to disregard both 
Committees and proceed independently. 
What else was said on the matter? The 
hon. Member for Bedford told them that 
they had no precedent for interfering 
when a Member desired to take the Oath, 
and he went on to argue that it was not 
in the power of the House to interfere 
under any circumstances when a Mem- 
ber came forward to take the Oath. 
But he would venture to say, on the 
other hand, that there was no precedent 
for permitting a Member to take the 
Oath under circumstances like the pre- 
sent. They were told that the House 
was not to take cognizance of the position 
taken up by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, even when that hon. Member, 
by his own act, forced it upon their at- 
tention. He ventured to say that such 
a contention was one which outraged the 
feeling of the country. What did they 
all say every Sunday? In that solemn 
prayer in which they offered up for the 
High Court of Parliament, did they not 
ask the Supreme Being to direct and 
prosper all their consultations for the 
advancement of His glory? What did 
the various religious bodies say upon 
this question? They had received a 
Petition signed by the Roman Catholics, 
and they had also a Petition by the 
Wesleyan Methodists, protesting against 
the course which it was proposed to 
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allow Mr. Bradlaugh to pursue. And 
they might fairly be reminded that even 


in the darkest times during the French 
Revolution, in the re-action that followed 
the enthronement of the Goddess of 
Reason, it was moved by Robespierre 
himself in the Assembly, that it was 
necessary for the Assembly itself to take 
official cognizance of the existence of a 
Supreme Being. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster stated that they were pro- 
posing a new test of Theism. He would 
venture to say that they did nothing 
whatever of that sort. What they did, 
and what the Motion of his hon. and 
learned Friend proposed to affirm, was 
this—that after considering these two 
Reports they should act upon them, and 
should say that as the law at present 
stood, the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton wasnot entitled to take the Oath or 
to Affirm under the Statutes. The right 
hon. Gentleman alleged that such a 
course would make it necessary for them 
to put questions as to his religious be- 
lief to any hon. Member claiming to 
take the Oath; but, in this case, instead 
of their putting a question to Mr. Brad- 
laugh, he had put a question to them. 
He had come to the Table of the House 
and he had asked leave to make an 
Affirmation for the reasons he had 
given, and he awaited their answer. 
Before adopting the Resolution of the 
sitting Member for Northampton, they 
should remember how their action would 
be interpreted out-of-doors. It would 
be said that after two Committees had 
been appointed by the Government, and 
those Committees had reported that it 
was not legal for a man who denied the 
existence of a Supreme Being to take 
the Oath or to Affirm, he had, in de- 
fiance of the law, been admitted by a 
side wind in the House. He protested 
altogether against that proceeding, and 
upon two grounds. In the first place, 
it appeared to him to involve a complete 
humiliation of Parliament. It would 
appear that the Government and the 
House, after having given the subject 
much consideration, were unable to ar- 
rive at any conclusion whatever upon 
the subject, but would only leave it to 
be decided by a Court of Law. What 
would be the position of the House 
when the case came before a Court of 
Law? The Court of Law would decide 
either that the House had sanctioned an 
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illegal act, with full notice, and with its 
eyes open, and with the opinions before 
it of the Committees to whom was spe- 
cially remitted the consideration of the 
question; or it would decide that the 
House had illegally kept out an hon. 
Member who had a right to be admitted. 
If either judgment were pronounced, the 
House would be putting itself in a most 
undignified position, and especially if, 
as might happen, the judgment were 
given as to the legality or illegality of 
their action by the House of Lords. 
Again, he objected to this as emi- 
nently unfair to Mr. Bradlaugh him- 
self. He came to the Table of the 
House and asked a plain question, and 
was entitled to receive a plain answer. 
He was entitled to be told whether the 
action he proposed to take was illegal or 
not. So far as he understood the argu- 
ments from the Treasury Bench they did 
not declare that his act was illegal, but 
they said that though its legality was 
doubtful the House ought to admit him. 
If that contention were right—if either 
it were illegal to suffer Mr. Bradlaugh 
to affirm, or if it was so doubtful that the 
House could not pronounce any opinion 
upon it, then the proper course was to 
bring in a Bill and not to leave the 
matter in a position of such doubtful 
legality, and yet actually by a Reso- 
lution of the House to invite the hon. 
Member to come in and take his seat. 
It was said that those who refused to 
accept this proposal did so because they 
wanted to bring the House to a dead 
lock upon this question. Directly the 
contrary was the case. They did not 
desire to bring the House to a dead lock ; 
but they said that if Mr. Bradlaugh 
ought by law to be excluded from taking 
the Oath, or making an Affirmation, then 
the House ought to have the courage 
to say so. If there was a doubt about 
it, then a Bill ought to: be brought 
forward on the subject upon which 
the matter could be properly discussed. 
He objected in the strongest possible 
way to the course now attempted to be 
foreed upon the House, by which it was 
sought to evade responsibility fora time, 
but which would end in bringing back a 
greatly increased responsibility upon the 
House. He believed that the course 
now proposed to be taken offered no cer- 
tain settlement of the difficulty, and was 
utterly unworthy of the House of 
Commons. 
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Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
the few observations which he would 
address to the House would be simply 
for the purposeof explaining the position 
of himself, and, he believed, of many 
other hon. Members. What was the 
position of the hon. Gentleman whose case 
they wereconsidering? It wasthis, that he 
had outraged not only British sentiment, 
but Christian sentiment, and he was there 
in that Liberal House of Commons to 
express his humble opinion on the sub- 
ject. On the other hand, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had written that letter to The 
Times, which had been alluded to, and 
which, no doubt, withdrew him from the 
favourable consideration of every hon. 
Gentleman in that House, and from that 
of every Christian. But there was some- 
thing beyond. There was a question 
whether any particular constituency in 
this country had a right to send to that 
House any person, no matter how re- 
prehensible he might be; and he believed 
many hon. Members entertained the 
same opinion as he did, that they ought 
to look beyond the letter which he had 
written to Zhe Times to the much larger 
question whether a complete and tho- 
rough freedom of election ought to be 
enjoyed by the constituencies. He rose 
in that House to state that as regarded 
the action of the hon. Gentleman it had 
been one which he and a great many 
others could have no confidence in and 
no consideration for ; but he entertained 
even more the opinion that the action of 
the constituency was of greater impor- 
tance, and to the constituency he left the 
question whether the hon. Gentleman 
was a fit and proper person to take his 
seat in that House. Although he con- 
sidered that Mr. Bradlaugh, by his 
letter to the public papers, had put 
himself in a position which entirely 
cut him off from sympathy, yet he was 
not prepared to encounter the much 
larger question whether an English 
constituency was not justified in send- 
ing to that House any Gentleman whom 
they pleased; and on this account he 
should decline, as he believed many 
others would, to vote on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(Mr. Newdegate.) 
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Mr. O'DONNELL said, he should 
like to say a few words in support of 
the Motion for adjournment. At that 
advanced hour, and after theobservations 
which had been made in that House by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), the ne- 
cessity weighed upon them to grant the 
requisite time for full consideration of 
all the attendant circumstances, so as to 
insure full publicity. The debates of the 
House upon this question at that hour 
could not be fully published; and the 
responsibility weighed upon them all 
in that great and painful question, and 
required them by all means in their 
hd to insist upon an adjournment. 

hatever might be said to the contrary, 
he could not but think that the re- 
mark of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham was unin- 
tentional where he instituted a com- 
parison between the Catholics and the 
various sects who had elected Mr. Brad- 
laugh to be their champion. Such a 
remark was in the highest degree offen- 
sive to the Catholic population. He 
would venture to say, in the first place, 
that the Catholics were not relieved 
from the disabilities of ages by a round- 
about device like that which was now 
being pressed upon the House. On the 
contrary, those disabilities were re- 
moved after the subject had been fully 
debated, and a Bill, brought in by the 
responsible Government, had passed the 
three Estates of the Realm. The whole 
of the proceedings in the matter con- 
firmed him in the opinion that there 
ought to be the fullest discussion upon 
that question; and he thought the sub- 
ject was one which required to be con- 
sidered fully and fairly. For his own 
part, he had not the slightest intention 
of helping the Government to evade 
their just and proper responsibility. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
said, he hoped they might understand 
that the Government assented to the 
proposal of his hon. Friend for an ad- 
journment. The question was one, no 
doubt, of great importance; and he was 
aware that there were a considerable 
number of Gentlemen who desired to 
address the House upon the subject. 
He hoped that the Government would 
assent to that proposal. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said that he had 
naturally waited until there was some 
evidence that might be taken as evi- 
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dence of the disposition of a considerable 
number of Gentlemen wishing to speak 
upon the subject. After hearing the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) he could not, of 
course, question for a moment that there 
was a sufficient amount of desire that 
that debate should be continued to-day 
—Tuesday—he should consider it his 
duty to yield in that matter. As the 
subject of debate was a matter of privi- 
lege, it would be idle for the Govern- 
ment to ask the House to meet at two 
o’clock, as it was necessary that the 
evening should be free before them. 
Consequently, he presumed that the 
House would meet at usual at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he 
should like to know how that arrange- 
ment would affect the Bill with refer- 
ence to the eviction of tenants now be- 
fore them in case there were no Morning 
Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was afraid 
that that Bill would not be able to be 
taken if the present debate were re- 
sumed. They would, however, see how 
that debate went, and make arrange- 
ments for an early day, during the pre- 
sent week certainly, to proceed with the 
Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Committee. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_-—00— 


SPIRITS BILL—[Br1 210.] 

(Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 


Masor NOLAN said, that the Bill 
was a large one, and whenever he saw 
such a Bill he was afraid that it might 
have something to do with Ireland. It 
might relate to licences in Ireland; and 
as there were probably several im- 
portant clauses in it he thought it ought 
not to be taken then. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he begged to assure the hon. and 
gallant Member that there was not the 
smallest chance of the Bill referring un- 
duly to Ireland. The Bill was, in fact, 
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a consolidation of several small ones and 
had been most carefully prepared. No 
changes whatever were contained in it. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that there 
were important clauses in the Bill and 
er up to £500 inflicted, where in 

ngland only 5s. was enforced. One of 
the clauses contained a penalty of £500 
for destroying permits. He had an 
Amendment to reduce that penalty ; and 
he, therefore, hoped they would proceed 
slowly with the Bill. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that Clauses 7 and 23 would, no 
doubt, be put separately. 

Mr. R. PAGET said, he thought it 
right to ask the Government if there 
was any new matter introduced into the 
Bill. He further remarked that it would 
be a serious thing to pass rapidly clause 
after clause containing such heavy penal- 
ties as £500. He thought the Committee 
would not be justified in going on with 
the Bill in that way. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he could assure the hon. Member 
there was no new matter in the Bill. 

Mr. R. PAGET said, he should like 
to ask one question, which, no doubt, the 
noble Lord (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
would be able to answer, as he, in all 
probability, had looked at the Bill. It 
was—what was the alternative im- 
prisonment in case of non-payment of 
the fine of £500? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he could only say that the question 
of alternative imprisonment would be 
discussed as the clauses came on. Many 
of the clauses, no doubt, the Committee 
would be willing to accept on the high 
legal authority under the supervision of 
which the Bill had been drawn up. 

Mr. GORST said, he had understood 
the noble Lord to tell the Committee 
that there were no alterations in the 
Bill, but that it was simply one of con- 
solidation. Subsequently, however, it 
had been stated that there were dimi- 
nutions proposed in the case of some 
penalties. He thought that it was im- 
portant to understand whether it was 
simply and solely a Consolidation Bill, 
or whether, as had been intimated, 
there were certain penalties in which a 
reduction was proposed. In the latter 
case the clauses of the Bill would re- 
quire attention. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said there was only a slight alteration 
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proposed in the case of a fine of £500 
in Ireland. 

Mr. R. PAGET said, he should like 
to ask a further question. He wished 
to know whether the heavy penalties 
that were mentioned in the Bill were 
absolutely incapable of mitigation by the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction before 
which the case was triable? He wished 
to have a distinct answer upon that point. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had already stated that all that 
could be discussed when they came to 
the penalty clauses. Till then he should 
not be able to answer the question of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. R. PAGET said, that the noble 
Lord talked of coming to the penalty 
clauses ; but there were penalty clauses 
throughout the Bill. For instance, by 
Section 19 a distiller could be fined £500, 
and by Section 22, Sub-section 26, the 
same fine could be inflicted. He 
thought he was entitled to some infor- 
mation with regard to the mitigation of 
such penalties. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had already informed the Com- 
mittee that there was no alteration in 
the present state of the law. 

Mr. R. PAGET said, that under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act there was a 
power of mitigation in certain cases. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said that the law would remain as be- 
fore, and the power of mitigation would 
be the same. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that on the second 
reading of the Bill the other night he 
had asked the noble Lord to postpone 
the Committee in order to allow time to 
look over the Bill. The noble Lord had 
then assured them that it was a Con- 
solidation Bill that contained nothing 
new. He(Mr. Onslow) had looked over 
it, and quite agreed with the noble Lord 
that it was merely a Consolidation Bill ; 
but, inasmuch as his hon. Friend behind 
him (Mr. Paget) objected to some por- 
tions of it that were in fact not new, 
perhaps the noble Lord would consent 
to report Progress. So far as he him- 
self was concerned, he saw no objection 
why the Bill should not pass through 
Committee; but still he thought that a 
little more time should be given, in order 
to give Members the ‘gs waar A of rais- 
ing any question they thought proper. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he wished to ask the noble Lord 
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whether the Bill would not be interfered 
with by the Budget Resolutions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. There were some 
clauses—for instance, Clause 23—in 
which regulations were laid down in the 
case of distillers selling or removing 
malt. He wished to know whether the 
Bill that had been prepared from the 
Budget Resolutions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not make considerable 
alterations necessary in the measure now 
before them ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he would remind the noble Lord 
who had just sat down that the Bill 
before them referred only to spirits. 

Mr. GORST said, the noble Lord 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) said the 
Bill referred only to spirits; but would 
he say that it did not refer to malt? If 
so, what was the use of Clause 23? That 
clause said that distillers were not to re- 
move from the malting premises certain 
articles employed in malting. That 
section —, to him clearly incon- 
sistent with the Budget Resolutions of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Masor NOLAN said, he had hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have allowed the Irish laws on the 
question of malt to become the same as 
the English on the same subject. He 
did not see why Ireland should be 
treated differently in that matter. But 
the request that had been made had been 
refused by the Treasury. The refusal to 
adjust the Malt Laws of the two 
countries was one of the reasons for 
which he had objected to the Budget of 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That sub- 
ject had been treated in the same way 
also by the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The laws on the subject, he 
contended, ought to be identical. He 
should like to have Clause 23 explained 
to the Committee. The Revenue received 
from those laws in Ireland amounted, 
he believed, to over £4,000,000, which 
went into the Exchequer and defrayed 
the whole cost of the Army and Educa- 
tion. He thought the subject was suffi- 
ciently important to be examined nar- 
rowly ; and knowing, as he did, how the 
House of Commons worked after half- 
past 12 o’clock, he thought it their duty 
to see that the Bill was properly passed. 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, if the hon. and gallant Member 
wished for more time to consider the 
Bill it would be granted. He had stated 
the other day that the Bill was an im- 
portant one; but, at the same time, that 
after being passed the law would remain 
substantially the same. 

Mr. GORST said, that surely the 
question he had put could be an- 
swered. Ifthe Budget Resolutions did 
affect that Bill, it would, he thought, be 
a sufficient reason for not proceeding 
with it. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he did not believe that the 
clauses referred to would be affected by 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
Gentleman had been in communication 
with the Inland Revenue on the subject, 
and he did not think the present Bill 
would be in any way affected. Should 
it, however, be thought likely to be 
affected, he was willing to take any 
course that might be considered neces- 
sary; either it could be passed as it 
stood, and then be re-committed if found 
desirable to do so, or the Committee 
might then report Progress. 

Masor NOLAN said, he supposed the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Treasury 
would wish for Clause 23 to be passed ; 
but, for his own part, it was his desire 
that the Irish and English law should 
be assimilated in that matter. But he 
would ask nothing more than that malt 
which was used for feeding and fatten- 
ing cattle should be excepted from the 
scope of the clause. If the noble Lord 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) would agree 
to that, he should have no further objec- 
tion to make. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he was assured that the Bill for the 
abolition of the Malt Tax would not 
affect the one under discussion. There 
would be no difficulty about feeding 
cattle; the malt referred to was only 
that which was in the malt-house. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that he had 
several Amendments to the Bill. The 
Bill was fair enough as regarded the 
malt. He wished, however, to see many 
reductions in the penalties proposed to 
be inflicted. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the question with regard to 
the malt struck him as being one of 
much importance. His reason for rising 
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about that was because he imagined, 
if the scheme of the right hon. Gentle- 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
passed, all restrictions with regard to 
malt would be taken off, and there would 
be absolute liberty to feed cattle and to 
use malt for any other purposes. The 
whole question seemed to him to come 
to this—whether any restrictions ought 
to be included in the Consolidation Bill, 
because, if they were so included, and 
the Bill were passed—and no one would 
admit more readily than he the necessity 
of passing such a Bill—immediately 
afterwards it would probably be found 
that these clauses that contained restric- 
tions were unnecessary. Had it not 
been for those restrictions, the Consoli- 
dation Bill which was before the late 
Government, and which they were all 
anxious should pass, would some time 
since have become law. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped hon. 
Members would bear in mind one fact 
with reference to such Bills as the one 
under discussion, and that was that they 
were mainly for the convenience of per- 
sons out-of-doors. To the Revenue 
Department it mattered little whether 
there was a consolidation into one act 
or not, because, if not collected into one, 
they could easily discover when and how 
the separate Bills had been drawn up. 
The consolidation, of course, rendered 
reference less troublesome ; but it mainly 
benefited the trade. With regard, 
then, to the principal question, that was, 
no doubt, the question of the malt. He 
hoped in the course of a few weeks to 
be able to state what exceptions there 
would be with reference to that tax. 
As a general rule, he believed the only 
exception would be where malt might 
be used among the materials that were 
higher taxed—articles such as spirit and 
raw material in certain cases. For that 
reason he hoped the clause would be 
allowed to be passed; and he thought 
that the Committe might be satisfied 
with the pledge given by his noble 
Friend (Lord Frederick Cavendish). In 
that case Members would not be put to 
the inconvenience of discussing the 
matter when the Speaker was in the 
Chair; but the Bill would be recom- 
mitted with respect to those particular 
clauses. He thought the Bill was con- 


sidered on the whole satisfactory ; and, 
therefore, he trusted they might be 
allowed to proceed with it. 
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Mr. R. PAGET said, he did not quite 
understand the course intended to be 
pursued by the Government, and he 
hoped that the noble Lord would move to 
report Progress. He desired to say this 
much, that he considered there was 
danger in their proceeding any further. 
He had venue just before to ask the 
noble Lord a question whether the heavy 

enalties were subject to mitigation. 

e understood the noble Lord to say in 
reply that those penalties were not so 
subject; and he (Mr. Paget) was then 
under the impression that the noble 
Lord was wrong. Since putting the 
question, he had made inquiries of his 
hon. Friend near him, who had consulted 
the statute, and he now found that the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act did refer to 
that matter. Consequently the noble 
Lord did not appear to be well informed 
upon the subject; and he thought he 
had not that complete acquaintance with 
it that would justify him in asking the 
Committee to go on with the clauses of 
the Bill. 

Mr. GORST said, he really did not 
wish to cause any embarrassment to the 
Government ; but the 23rd clause of this 
Bill could not possibly be required when 
the Budget propositions of the Prime 
Minister were carried out. By it a dis- 
tiller was not to be allowed to sell any 
malt out of his malt-house, and if he 
did he was to be liable to a fine of £200. 
Surely it was not intended that a dis- 
tiller, of all persons in the Kingdom, 
should be the only person not allowed 
to sell malt. What was the meaning of 
abolishing the Malt Tax if they were 
going to impose upon the distiller this 
peculiar disability. A clause like that 
had obviously been drawn by some per- 
son in ignorance of the intentions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with re- 
gard to the Malt Tax; and now that 
those intentions were known, and it was 
understood by everybody that the Malt 
Tax would be repealed, it seemed to him 
it would obviously be better to postpone 
the further consideration of the 23rd 
clause until they had the propositions of 
the Budget Bill before them. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
thought the Committee would do well to 
accept the proposition of the noble Lord 
opposite. The only object of the Go- 
vernment, as he said, was to consider 
the convenience, and the wishes of hon. 
Members ; and, for his part, he did not 
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believe that hon. Members had the 
slightest idea of the magnitude of that 
Bill, or that it would come on at such an 
hour in themorning. The original pro- 
position of the noble Lord, to which he 
did not understand the Prime Minister 
to have dissented, was to report Pro- 
gress, when hon. Members not then 
present could see by the Papers that 
the discussion on the Bill had com- 
menced, and those interested in it would 
be prepared on a future occasion to re- 
present their views to the House and to 
the Government. Therefore, he hoped 
he should have the support of the noble 
Lord in moving to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. BARING said, he had a few 
days ago proposed that the second read- 
ing should be adjourned, because hon. 
Members had not had time to make 
themselves acquainted with the Bill, and 
he was not quite sure that some altera- 
tions had not been introduced under the 
form of consolidation as had been occa- 
sionally done before. He was now per- 
fectly satisfied that there was nothing of 
that sort in the Bill, except that in one 
or two cases there had been a mitigation 
of penalties ; and, therefore, he was not 
at all prepared to accept the action of 
some hon. Members on his side of the 
House, because he thought they were 
confusing two very different things— 
namely, altering the law, and making it 
simpler. He, however, entirely agreed 
with the Prime Minister that it was very 
much for the interest of non-official and 
non-legal persons that the law should be 
as simple, practical, and clear as pos- 
sible; and, so far as he could make out, 
this Bill was a good move in the direc- 
tion of helping persons who were not 
official or legal persons to understand the 
law. If the propositions of the noble 
Lord opposite were carried, the law 
would not, as at present, be scattered 
through a great number of Acts; and 
while the result would be not to make 
the law at all more difficult, it would 
very beneficially affect its present state. 
He should prefer seeing the second 
reading of the Bill passed at once; and 
any alterations necessary, in consequence 
of the Budget Resolutions, could be 
made subsequently. 
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Mr. O’SULLIVAN considered the 
restrictions on the keeping of malt by 
distillers quite unnecessary, as the Malt 
Tax was to be abolished; and, there- 
fore, he would advise the noble Lord 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) to adjourn 
the discussion on this proposal, in order 
that he might, in the meantime, consult 
the authorities. — 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that as it appeared to be desired 
by some hon. Members that more time 
should be given to consider the Bill, he 
would be quite ready to assent to the 
proposal ; but, at the same time, he must 
remind the House that it was necessary 
for them to get on with their Business. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL.—[Bm 155.] 

(Sir Thomas Chambers, Mr. Collins, Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Alderman Cotton, Sir Harcourt Johnstone, 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley.) 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he rose to a 
point of Order. It was in the know- 
ledge of all of them that in ‘‘ another 
place” a Bill identical with the present 
one was now set down for discussion and 
stood for second reading on Friday. He 
wished to ask Mr. Speaker whether a 
Bill exactly similar to the present one 
could come on in ‘ another place” at 
the same time ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Having no know- 
of the Bill in question I must defer 
answering the hon. Gentleman. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION LAW 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Br 211.] 
(Mr. Dillwyn, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. James 
Howard.) 

COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 


Mr. DILLWYN, in moving that Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair, said, 
he might observe that there were some 
Amendments proposed to be made in the 
Bill, and he had arranged with his hon. 
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Friends to report Progress directly. the 
Chairman got into the Chair, in order 
to answer these Amendments, and then 
he hoped by Thursday they would be 
able to go on with the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Ur. Dillwyn.) 


Mason NOLAN observed that, if he 
read the Bill correctly, it proposed that 
all wild birds of whatever sort were to 
be preserved. He objected to that very 
much. He objected to magpies, hawks, 
and scorn-crows being preserved. He 
did not know af any other birds that he 
particularly objected to; but then he 
did not know much about them. He 
thought all birds which were considered 
to belong to the predacious classes ought 
not to be preserved. If these were 
omitted, he should be satisfied; but, 
otherwise he should be obliged to 
object to the Speaker leaving the 
Chair. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he 
thought his hon. Friends would be dis- 
posed to leave out the magpies; but he 
should like to say a word for hawks. 
They were a very interesting, and, in 
some cases, useful tribe of birds, and 
were being rapidly exterminated. Still, 
if it was wished to exclude them, their 
case might be considered in Committee. 
No doubt his hon. Friends would con- 
sent to do that. Therefore, he hoped 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
allow them to get into Committee, as it 
was not proposed at present to go any 
further. The reason for protecting all 
wild birds was that it was found that 
when only certain classes were protected 
persons who destroyed them always pre- 
tended, when they were caught, that 
they were out for the purpose of de- 
stroying birds which were not protected 
by the Bill. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was exceedingly anxious that 
this Bill should be allowed to pass, be- 
cause, at the present time, he did not 
think the House was aware of the ex- 
tent to which the existing laws were set 
at nought, and the amount of cruelty 
taht was perpetrated on many birds. He 
was quite sure his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite would not wish to see 
many birds which he (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) could name left unprotected 
as they were by the existing law. This 
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Bill really would only enable the old 
law for the protection of birds to be en- 
forced, and would give some guarantee, 
at any rate, against the cruelties un- 
doubtedly perpetrated under the existing 
aw. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY did not think 
the Bill would at all prevent cruelty 
from being committed, for this was the 
third Wild Birds’ Protection Bill that 
he had known during the last half-dozen 
years, and the others were certainly in- 
operative. He objected to this Bill, 
because he thought it had the character 
of a Game Bill. [‘‘ Oh!” ] Hon. Mem- 
bers might smile; but one effect of it 
would be to protect wood pigeons, which 
were a greater nuisance than all the 
game birds put together. It was re- 
quired by the Bill that an occupier of 
land, to protect his crops by shooting 
birds, must either do it himself, or give a 
writing under his hand to somebody else. 
He thought that farmers and market 
gardeners, who principally kept wild 
birds, should have full liberty to kill 
them; whereas, if they had to give per- 
mission in writing to persons to do it, he 
thought they would be very much ham- 
pered. He was sorry to say that he 
felt he must oppose this Bill, and he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
press them to go into Committee that 
night, but would give them some oppor- 
tunity to discuss the whole measure at a 
time when the speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers could be reported. Many persons 
had sentimental feelings in regard to 
birds; but such people usually knew 
nothing of the depredations of which 
market gardeners and farmers and 
others complained. Those persons cer- 
tainly should be heard in this matter, for 
in Scotland, at any rate, wood pigeons 
had become such a nuisance that sub- 
scriptions had been entered into amongst 
the farmers for having them shot down 
and their nests destroyed. Under the 
present Bill he doubted very much whe- 
ther that could be done. He objected 
very much to proposals of this kind to 
keep large stocks of birds at the expense 
of farmers and market gardeners. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT under- 
stood that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dwillwyn) did not 
propose to go further than merely get- 
ting the House into Committee; and, 
therefore, he did not see that anyone 
could object to that. There was a good 
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deal to be said against some points in 
the Bill, for he was afraid, for instance, 
one clause in it would prevent the im- 
portation of ortolans, quails, and other 
foreign game birds, which, of course, 
was not desirable. Then, with regard to 
what his hon. Friend (Mr. Barclay) had 
said, he was not at all sure whether this 
would not be a very good substitute for 
a Game Bill, if, instead of protecting 
particular birds, the House laid down 
the principle that all birds might be 
killed by anybody who had the permis- 
sion of the tenant; it would be a very 
good provision, but, of course, he did not 
propose to discuss that subject then. 
There was a good deal in the Bill that 
required criticism ; but he was quite sure 
before Committee was actually reached 
his hon. Friend would be quite ready to 
discuss all these questions. 

Mr. ONSLOW remarked that this 
objection as to ortolans and quails had 
been already pointed out to him, and 
in consequence he had spoken to two 
very large game importers on the sub- 
ject; and, from what he heard from them, 
he was quite sure that his hon. Friend 
would move to have them exempted. 
At the same time he did hope the Bill 
would be allowed to pass. With regard 
to hawks, he might remind the hon. 
Baronet that there was only one class 
which lived on game birds—namely, 
sparrow hawks, and that the kestrel did 
not. Therefore, the only necessity was 
for the exclusion of one particular kind 
of hawk. 

Mr. R. PAGET said, if the Home Se- 
cretary favoured the principle of the Bill, 
he hoped he was also in favour of Clause 
4, which gave the legal owner of the 
land power to withdraw any authority 
to kill or destroy any wild bird, so that 
the principle would be established that 
the owner had absolute power to with- 
draw any authority to kill or destroy any 
wild birds, and had power to deal as he 
pleased, and reserve the right of killing 
and taking those birds, which were the 
subject of the Bill. 

Mr. T. T. PAGET hoped the House 
would go at once into Committee ; for he 
believed that wholesale destruction of 
wild birds was at present going on. In 
the particular part of the country from 
which he came he knew that insects had 
very largely increased in consequence of 
the small birds having been killed; and, 
therefore, he hoped that the House 
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would do its best to secure some protec- 
tion for the small birds. 

Siz DAVID WEDDERBURN 
thought the Bill ought to be sent to the 
Select Committee; for it could not be 
fairly discussed in that way. They had 
had Select Committees on this subject 
already, and the result was not eminently 
satisfactory; but the results would be 
still less so if the House were to discuss 
this Bill in Committee at such an hour of 
the nightasthat. Ifthe House allowed 
the Speaker to leave the Chair, they 
would not be able to amend the Bill 
afterwards as it should be amended; 
and he, for one, though very unwilling 
to oppose the Bill, would therefore say 
‘*No” to the Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Commitiee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Preamble. 


Masor NOLAN said, no doubt this 
was a very good Bill; but he should like 
to have the views of some people upon 
it before it passed into law. Certainly 
the predacious class of birds ought to 
be removed from it altogether. [[‘‘ Pro- 
gress!”"] Hon. Gentlemen might say 
“Progress.” [Sir Henry Setwin-Is- 
BETSON: But Progress will be moved 
immediately. ] He(Major Nolan) knew 
it would; but he wanted to talk about 
the Bilito show how it might be im- 
proved. Wood pigeons, for instance, 
had been mentioned; and there were 
many other birds which were very in- 
jurious. For instance, a man who shot 
rooks would be liable to all these penal- 
ties, unless he got apermissionin writing. 
This was a very good Billinits way, and 
he had no objection to it generally; 
but he ought to know whether his par- 
ticular views would be met or not, as, 
if not, it would be tolerably easy to stop 
it at the present stage; while if it were 
allowed now to go on without any de- 
claration on the part of the Members 
who had it in charge that they were 
ready to agree to his proposals, that sub- 
sequently would be very difficult. He 
should certainly oppose the Bill as 
much as he could unless he got an as- 
surance to that effect. 

Mr. DILLWYN replied, that he was 
not only willing, but anxious, to meet 


the wishes of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
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tleman. All he desired was to make a 
reasonable Bill, which would prevent 
the capture of those birds which they 
desired to see increased. It was very 
difficult to frame a clause for that pur- 
pose which would really get hold of the 
bird-catchers, who destroyed all the birds 
near the large towns; because, unless it 
were very general, the bird-catchers 
would be sure to say that they were 
getting one kind of birds when really 
they were out after another. It might 
be, perhaps, enough if they prohibited 
the capture of birds during breeding 
season ; but he would not at that moment 
particularly pledge himself to any special 
point, but would merely say that he was 
most anxious to meet hon. Members in 
making any Amendment, and that he 
should hope between that and Thursday 
to agree on some clauses which would 
meet everybody’s views. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY understood 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Swansea intended to have a Schedule 
attached to the Bill. [Mr. Diuwyn: I 
did not say that.] The consequence 
would be that anyone going out to pro- 
tect his crops would have to take the 
Act of Parliament with him in order 
to see what birds he could shoot and 
what he could not. That would be a 
difficulty, and at the same time an 
absurdity. 

Mr. BARING said, it seemed clear 
that in Scotland and Ireland there was 
a considerable difficulty in writing; but 
from what the hon. Member said there 
seemed to be in Scotland a difficulty 
even in reading. All that was ne- 
cessary under this Bill was that the 
owner or occupier should give a licence 
to shoot. For his own pari, he could 
not see what difficulty there could be 
about it. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the Bill 
provided that the owner must give a 
writing under his hand to any person 
whom he authorized to shoot birds upon 
his land to protect his crops; and that 
writing, according to the provisions of 
the Bill, must be given before the date 
on which the shooting took place. He 
apprehended that a very large number 
of people in Scotland and Ireland might 
have some difficulty in ascertaining the 
exact provisions of the measure. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
served, that in Committee they might 
alter that so as to make a mere verbal 


Mr. Dillwyn 
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authority sufficient ; and, for his part, he 
thought that would be enough. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zhursday. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
Resolution [June 18] reported, and agreed to: 
— Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Piayrarr, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excueqver, and Lord 
Freperick CAVENDISH. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. 





GAME AND TRESPASS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Setwiy-[sperson, 
Bill to amend the Laws relating to Game and 
Trespass on land, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Henry Setwin-Iszetson and Mr. Har- 


COURT. ; 
Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 239.] 


BANK HOLIDAYS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Stewart, Bill to 
extend to the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Offices in Scotland the provisions of “ The Bank 
Holidays Act, 1871,” ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. James Srewant, Dr. Cameron, and 
Mr. Freperick CAMPBELL. 


Billpresented,and read thefirsttime. [Bill240.] 


BANKRUPTCY ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Bank- 
ruptcy Act Amendment Bill do consist of 
Twenty-three Members :—Mr. ArrorneyY GENE- 
RAL, Sir Joun Hoxxer, Mr. Soriciror GEne- 
RAL, Sir Harpinee Girrarp, Sir Henry Jack- 
son, Sir Cuartes Mix1s, Sir JoserH M‘Kenna, 
Sir Epwarp Bares, Mr. Osporne Morean, 
Mr. Alderman Corron, Mr. Munrz, Mr. Gre- 
cory, Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Wurr- 
weEtL, Mr. Hermon, Mr. Roserr Rem, Mr. 
Rosert Fowier, Mr. Marprin, Mr. Wuittey, 
Mr. Mortey, Mr. Know es, and Mr. Barran: 
—Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 22nd June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Took tuz Oatu—The Earl of 
Bantry. : 
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EARLDOM OF MAR. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Tue Kart or GALLOWAY: I beg to 
give Notice to the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack that on Thursday, 
July ist, I shall move— 

That in accordance with the Resolution agreed 
to by this House on the 14th June, “ That it is 
incumbent upon this House to rescind their 
Order of 26th February 1875, which ran as 
follows, viz.: ‘That at the future meetings of 
the Peers of Scotland assembled under any 
Royal Proclamation for the election of a Peer or 
Peers to represent the Peerage of Scotland in 
Parliament, the Lord Clerk Register, or the 
Clerks of Session officiating thereat in his name, 
do call the title of Earl of Mar according to its 
place on the Roll of Peers of Scotland called at 
such election, and do receive and count the vote 
of the Earl of Mar claiming to vote in right of 
the said earldom, and do permit him to take 
part in the proceedings of such election;’” to 
resolve that the said Order be rescinded, and 
that intimation to that effect be made to the 
Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. 


OUTRAGES (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tue Kart or LIMERICK moved for 
a Return of all robberies and attempted 
robberies of arms which have been re- 
ported by the Royal Irish Constabulary 
between the Ist of January 1878 and the 
81st of March 1880, giving particulars of 
crime, arrests, and results of proceedings 
in the following form :—Number, date, 
and name of persons whose arms were 
taken or attempted to be taken ; offence, 
giving description and short details of 
persons made amenable and the result of 
the proceedings. The noble Earl said, 
he moved for this Return, which was 
supplemental to the Return which the 
Lord President of the Council moved for 
a short time ago with regard to agrarian 
crime. 

Eart SPENCER said, he did not move 
for the Return referred to. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK begged 
pardon for the mistake he had made. 
He referred to the Return which the late 
Lord President of the Council laid upon 
the Table. That Return contained the 
number of agrarian crimes in Ireland 
committed during the course of 1879 and 
the first month of the present year, and 
many of their Lordships considered that 
that Return showed a state of things in 
Ireland which was by no means satisfac- 
tory. The number of offences contained 
in that Return was no less than 979; but 
from the nature of the Return it was im- 
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possible to include in it a number of very 
grave offences, which also, he thought, 
showed a very unsatisfactory state of 
things in Ireland—namely, robberies, 
and attempted robberies of arms. He 
believed offences of this character had 
prevailed to a great extent throughout 
Ireland during the last year; and he 
knew, from his own personal experience, 
that in a very small district indeed no less 
than six outrages had been committed 
within the space of a very few miles 
in a very short space of time by armed 
bands varying in number from two to 
ten, with different degrees of violence. 
From his own experience, he feared 
that the number of these offences com- 
mitted throughout Ireland in the course 
of the year must have been very con- 
siderable. It could scarcely be supposed 
that the object of the persons engaged in 
those outrages was mere robbery, or that 
their intention was to use the arms only 
in shooting hares and rabbits. It was 
to be feared that they desired possession 
of arms for a purpose much more serious. 
The form in which he moved for the 
Return was identical with that adopted 
in the Return relating to agrarian out- 
rages to which he had referred. He 
trusted it would be found that he was 
wrong in assuming that this particular 
class of crime had been numerous; but 
he thought, in any case, it would be 
desirable to have information on the 
subject. 

Eart SPENCER: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have no objection to grant the 
Return for which my noble Friend has 
moved. 


Motion agreed to. 


Evictions. 


Return of all robberies and attempted rob- 
beries of arms which have been reported by the 
Royal Irish Constabulary between the 1st of 
January 1879 and the 31st of March 1880, 
giving particulars of crime, arrests, and results 
of proceedings in the following form :—Num- 
ber: Date of Offence: Names of Persons whose 
Arms were taken or attempted to be taken: 
Offence :—Description; Short Details; Names 
of Persons made amenable: Result of Proceed- 
ings.—( The Earl of Limerick.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Eart or ANNESLEY asked the 
Lord President of the Council, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government would pro- 
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cure a Return of the number of evictions 
in Ireland for non-payment of rent 
sng years 1878 and 1879 in each 
Poor Law Union scheduled under the 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act? The 
noble Earl said, he wished to explain the 
reasons which had induced him to put 
this Question to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. A large number of evictions were 
said to have taken place in Ireland of 
late ; and in consequence of that state- 
ment he thought the Government, espe- 
cially as legislation was to be proposed 
on a principle never before heard of in 
any civilized country, were bound to 
allow the persons who had commited 
these evictions to be known to the 
perio, if there were any such persons. 
e himself did not believe that there 
had been in Ireland during the last few 
years a great number of evictions. On 
his own estate in the county of Down, 
on which there were more than 1,700 
tenants, within the last 10 years there 
had not been a single eviction except at 
the instance of the tenants themselves. 
He was not stating this in order to take 
any credit for it to himself or any of his 
predecessors, because he believed the 
the same state of things was the case 
upon avery large majority of the estates 
in Ireland. If the Government would 
consent to give the information which 
he asked for to the country, he was quite 
prepared to alter the Return in any way 
his noble Friend the Lord President of 
the Council desired, so long as the main 
facts were disclosed. He also wished to 
call the attention of his noble Friend to 
the wording of his Question. He wished 
to ascertain the number of ejectments 
that had been carried out, but did not 
want to know how many had been 
served, because many tenants had to 
have ejectments served upon them in 
order to induce them to pay their rent. 
Tue Eart or LEITRIM wished to 
corroborate the statement which had 
been made by the noble Earl, and also 
to mention a few facts to the House. 
Speaking from his own personal ex- 
perience, and following the steps of the 
noble Earl, he could say that last year 
in Donegal, when he went to that part 
of the country, the tenants absolutely 
refused to make any payment of rent, 
although they were at the time two 
years in arrears. In consequence, he 
had been obliged to send out notices— 
upon which there were no costs—but 


The Earl of Annesley 
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not a single tenant would respond. 
What was the result? Of course he 
had to proceed to the last extremity, 
and served, accordingly, notices upon 
every townland on the estate. He be- 
lieved he served as many as 260 eject- 
ments; and when the tenants found he 
was not to be trifled with, they at once 
came in and paid what they could, the 
result being that he received between 
£8,000 and £10,000 without any really 
severe pressure upon thetenantry. But 
how many of these ejectments had been 
executed? Why, he did not think three 
tenants had been evicted, and still nearly 
every tenant owed him more than one 
year’s rent; some of the tenants owed 
him three or four years’ rent. He had 
not taken advantage of that; but, as a 
Bill to punish the Irish landlords was 
going to be introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government in “another place,” he 
thought it desirable that the information 
now asked for should be furnished to 
Parliament. 

Eart SPENCER: I have no objection 
to accede to the request of the noble Earl 
who put the Question. With regard to 
what he has stated as to the evictions, as 
far as I understand the Return that will 
be made, it will refer to the actual evic- 
tions made, and not the mere notices of 
evictions. In addition to the Return 
asked for, I would suggest that the Re- 
turn should be extended so as to include 
the early months of this year. I think 
that is an important addition to the Re- 
turn asked for by my noble Friend. As 
he does not move actually for the Return, 
I may say that I am prepared to grant 
the Return on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I will confer with the 
noble Earl, if he will allow me, as to 
the actual form in which I shall present 
the Return. It will be necessary for me 
to consult with the Chief Secretary in 
the matter; but after doing so I will 
consult the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, that 
one of the special charges made against 
the Irish landlords was that the existing 
distress had been used by some landlords 
to enforce evictions ; and it was a ques- 
tion whether it might not be well to see 
the proportion which those evictions in 
the distressed districts bore to the evic- 
tions to the country generally. 

Tue Kart or ANNESLEY said, he 
agreed to the alterations proposed by 
the Lord President of the Council; but 


Evictions. 
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he should like to ask whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would give a Return 
of all the landlords in Ireland? He 
should very much like to know how 
many evictions had taken place through- 
out the whole of Ireland. 

Eart SPENCER thought the best 
course would be for him to confer with 
the noble Earl below the Gangway (the 
Earl of Limerick) and the noble Earl 
who had asked the Question; but he 
must point out that it would be impos- 
sible for Her Majesty’s Government to 
grant what the noble Earl wished— 
namely, to give the names of all the 
landlords who had evicted tenants. He 
thought it would not be possible for the 
Government to grant that, although they 
would extend the Return to the whole of 
Ireland. 

Tue Eart or ANNESLEY said, he 
merely said that he himself should have 
liked to know how many evictions had 
taken place in Ireland; but he thought 
that Her Majesty’s Government could 
hardly take the responsibility of refusing 
the country the Return he asked for, 
considering the extraordinary nature of 
the legislation that was about to be pro- 
posed. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY pointed 
out that the Lord President of the 
Council had not refused to grant the 
Return, but only said that he could not 
grant the names of the landlords who 
had evicted tenants. 


House adjourned at a half past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 22nd June, 1880. 


MIN a tae —Pusiic Bitts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Isle of Man (Loans) * [241]; Taxes 
Management * [242]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Order (Poor Law) (No. 2)* [243]; 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) * (244). 

Second Reading—Inclosure Provisional Order 
ame 9 Common)* [218]; Inclosure 

visional Order (Clent Hill Common) * 
217]; Inclosure Provisional Order (Lianfair 
Hills) * [216] ; Consolidated Fund (No. 1) *. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Order 

(Poor Law) * [121]. 
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CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Srzaxer informed the House, that he 
had received from the Judges selected, in pur- 
suance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, Certi- 
ficates and Reports 

For the Borough of Wallingford ; and 
For the Borough of Westbury. 


And the same were severally read, as fol- 
lows :— 


WALLINGFORD ELECTION. 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 


To the Rt. Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


We, the Honble. George Denman, and Sir 
Henry Lopes, knt., Judges for the trial of 
Election Petitions in England, do hereby, in 
pursuance of the said Act, certify that upon the 
18th day of June 1880, and the following day, 
we held a Court at Wallingford for the trial of, 
and did try, the Election Petition for the Bo- 
rough of Wallingford between Edward Wells, 
Petitioner; and Walter Wren, Respondent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Act, 
We certify that we determined that the said 
Respondent was not duly elected and returned, 
and that the said Election is void. And we 
hereby certify in writing such our determina- 
tion to you. 

And whereas charges were made in the said 
Petition of corrupt practices having been com- 
mitted at the said Election, we further, in 
pursuance of the said Act, report in writing to 
you as follows :— 

1. That no corrupt practice was proved to 
have been committed by or with the knowledge 
or consent of any Candidate at the said Election. 

2. That the following persons were proved at 
the trial to have been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices, that is to say, of bribery at the said Elec- 
tion :—H: Hedges, Thomas Hedges, James 
Rusher, John Rusher, Charles Harris, Joseph 
Lamb, Edwin Butcher, Isaac Wilkins, George 
Sanders, James Pratt, James Taplin, and John 
Green. 

8. That we have no reason to believe that 
corrupt practices extensively prevailed at the 
Election to which this Petition relates. 

Wallingford, 
19th June 1880. 
Grorce Denman. 
Henry C. Lorzs. 


WESTBURY ELECTION. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 


The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1879. 


The Parliamentary Elections and Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, 1880. 
To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 
We, the Right Honourable Sir Robert Lush, 
knight, and the Honourable Sir Henry Manisty, 
knight, Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
and two of the Judges for the time being for 
the trial of Election Petitions in England, do 
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hereby, in pursuance of the said Acts, certify 
that upon the 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th 
days of June 1880, We duly held a Court at the 
Town Hall in the Borough of Westbury, in the 
County of Wilts, for the trial of, and did try, 
the Election Petition for the said Borough be- 
tween Abraham Laverton, Petitioner; and 
Charles Nicholas Paul Phipps, Respondent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
We certify and report that, at the conclusion 
of the said trial, we determined that the said 
Charles Nicholas Paul Phipps, being the Mem- 
ber whose Election and Return were complained 
of in the said Petition, was duly Elected and 
Returned, and we do hereby certify in writing 
such our determination to you. 

And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
practices having been committed at the said 
Election we, in further pursuance of the said 
Acts, Report as follows :— 

(a.) That no corrupt practice was proved to 
have been committed by or with the 
knowledge or consent of any candidate at 
such Election ; 

(b.) We further Report that the following 
persons have been proved, at the trial, to 
have been guilty of the corrupt practice 
of bribery :— 

George Cornish, of Lower Road, West- 
bury, farmer, 
William Cornish, senior, of Westbury ; 

(c.) That there is no reason to believe that 
corrupt practices have extensively pre- 
vailed at the Election for the Borough of 
Westbury, to which the said Petition 
relates. 

Dated this 18th day of June 1880. 

Rosr. Lvs. 
Henry Manisty. 


And the said Certificates and Reports were 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 


QUESTIONS. 


oo 


THE ARMY CIRCULARS—APPENDIX TO 

CLAUSE 154—ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Eart PERCY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is the fact 
that the ‘‘ Newcastle Guardian,’”’ the 
‘‘ Birmingham Morning News,” the 
‘‘North Briton,” and other journals 
printed in the list of newspapers in 
which Army advertisements may appear 
in the Appendix to Clause 154 of the 
Army Circulars, lst June 1880, are no 
longer in existence ; and, if so, whether 
he will direct a revision of the list ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have to thank 
the noble Lord for calling my attention 
to the somewhat obsolete character of 
the newspaper list in the Appendix to 
Clause 154 of the Army Circulars. It 
is a matter with which the War Office 
has nothing to do, but I have communi- 
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cated with the Treasury on the subject ; 
and an amended, and, I hope, more ac- 
curate list of newspapers in which Army 
advertisements may appear has been re- 
ceived to-day. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — POSTAL 
COMMUNICATION IN LEITRIM. 

Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Post- 
master General, What reply has been 
given by the Post Office authorities to 
an application from the residents of 
Glenade, co. Leitrim, to have daily 
Postal communication between that vil- 
lage and Manor Hamilton, co. Leitrim ; 
and, if there is any prospect of such 
Postal communication being soon estab- 
lished in that locality ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, there 
was already postal communication be- 
tween Glenade and Kinlough four days 
a-week, and it had not been found to 
pay the expenses, so that he could not 
offer any hopes of a daily service, 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS DISTRICT OF DROMORE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If it be true that, 
about a year ago, the Magistrates of 
Tyrone, assembled at the Omagh Quar- 
ter Sessions, resolved to form a new 
petty sessions. district, comprising a 
number of townlands in the county of 
Tyrone, and a few in the county of Fer- 
managh, and having its court in the 
village of Dromore ; that a court-house 
was accordingly erected at Dromore, and 
several petty sessions held there, but 
that the Court of Queen’s Bench being 
appealed to on the subject, delivered a 
judgment quashing the whole proceed- 
ings, and declaring the establishment of 
the new petty sessions district void; if, 
since the intervention of the Queen’s 
Bench Court, the Magistrates of Tyrone 
have refused to take back the village of 
Dromore, and the townlands assigned 
to the Dromore district, into the petty 
sessions district to which they formerly 
belonged, with the result that the in- 
habitants of that village and those town- 
lands have been left since the 3rd of 
April last without the ordinary service 
of the law; and, if he can assure the 
House that the Government will take 
steps to make amends to the district 
isolated by this conduct of the magis- 
trates ? 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, in answer 
to the first part of the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman, it is a fact that the 
Chairman and Justices of the county 
Tyrone, assembled in Quarter Sessions, 
did form a new Petty Sessions district 
having its court-house in the village of 
Dromore, as stated. To form this dis- 
trict, they took a number of townlands 
from certain adjoining Petty Sessions 
districts of the county Tyrone and a 
few from the Petty Sessions district of 
Lack, in the county Fermanagh, declar- 
ing that all should together constitute 
the new Petty Sessions district of 
Dromore. The Court of Queen’s Bench 
being appealed to by the Petty Sessions 
Clerk of Lack, has quashed not the 
whole proceedings, but, as I am in- 
formed, only so much of the Quarter 
Sessions order as purported to transfer 
the townlands ehealen to the Lack 
district, in the county Fermanagh, 
leaving the order and constitution of 
the new district unaffected as to the 
rest. With regard to the second part 
of the Question, I am not aware of 
any application having been made to 
the Tyrone Justices to take back the 
village of Dromore and other townlands 
which still form parts of the Dromore 
district. They, as I understand, now 
constitute the Petty Sessions district of 
Dromore ; and the Petty Sessions there 
held will, we hope, be found a con- 
venience to the inhabitants. While the 
legal constitution of the district, as in- 
cluding the Lack townlands, was being 
litigated, it was thought prudent to sus- 
pend the holding of any Petty Sessions 
at Dromore; but now that the contro- 
versy has been decided and the true 
area of jurisdiction ascertained, the 
holding of Sessions will, I presume, be 
at once resumed. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—APPOR- 
TIONMENT OF EXPENSES. 


Mr.J.K.CROSS asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he is yet 
able to state the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government respecting the 
apportionment of the charges for the 
cost of the Afghan War; and, whether 
he can state the amount, if any, which 
will be charged upon the Home Trea- 
sury during the current year? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I am ee 
I must still make the same reply which I 
gave to a similar Question a short time 
ago, and state that our information does 
not enable us to give any clear account 
at the present moment of the charges 
of the Afghan War, and, therefore, 
does not suffice to raise any question 
that might be supposed to lie between 
the Indian and the Home Government. 
It would be inconvenient to the House 
that we should produce to the House 
an authenticated statement liable to be 
overturned or materially changed by 
subsequent and more detailed informa- 
tion. 


THE TREATY OF BERLIN—EXECU- 
TION OF THE ARTICLES. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are taking 
any and, if so, what steps to procure 
the prompt execution of the unfulfilled 
provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
which do not depend upon the action of 
Turkey ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There are a 
very large number of unfulfilled provi- 
sions in the Treaty of Berlin—that is to 
say, of provisions which are partially 
fulfilled, as well as of some that are 
wholly unfulfilled. Out of the 60 odd 
Articles of the Treaty there are about 
24 in regard to which the provisions are 
yet in one of those two categories. We 
should desire to see all the obligatory 
provisions fulfilled—I do not say those 
that are optional. At the same time, 
we think a distinction may be made be- 
tween those that are important and 
those that are less important. For ex- 
ample, there is the question of the Fron- 
tier between Roumelia and Bulgaria, 
which is a matter not finally settled, but 
which advances towards settlement; 
but we cannot think that questions of 
that kind, nor even the much more im- 
portant one of razing the fortresses, is 
to be compared in importance with 
those provisions in which the action of 
Turkey is principally concerned, because 
those are provisions which bear directly 
upon the peace and security of the dis- 
tricts concerned, upon the possession of 
guarantees for life, property, and honour. 
Undoubtedly we shall take all steps, as 
opportunity may offer, for the fulfilment 
of the provisions of the whole Treaty, 
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INLAND REVENUE—NON-INTOXI- 
CATING BEVERAGES. 


Baron DE FERRIERES asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If it is 
true that the Inland Revenue authori- 
ties have given instructions to prosecute 
the manufacturers for sale of non-intoxi- 
cating beverages in whose production 
balm is used, but which contain no ap- 
preciable quantity of alcohol ; and, if no 
such instructions have been given, is 
there any intention of doing so? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
this was a matter which was in pro- 
gress at the time he took Office. ‘The 


’ Board of Inland Revenue, as a matter 


of administration, found themselves in 
a difficulty with respect to the increasing 
sale of non-intoxicating beverages in 
which alcohol was generated in the pro- 
cess of manufacture just as in the case 
of intoxicating beverages. The Board 
of Inland Revenue laid down the rule 
that they would not prosecute in those 
cases where the crude alcohol was less 
than 3 per cent, which ought to be toler- 
ably safe as regarded its non-intoxicating 
quality. In the existing state of legis- 
lation with regard to Beer and Malt 
Duties, there had been an entire sus- 
oomeon of the proceedings against the 

rewers of such articles, and the subject 
would remain for consideration until a 
future day. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—FRENCH 
BOUNTY ON SHIPPING. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is a fact that the French 
Government have introduced, or intend 
to introduce, a measure providing for 
the payment of a bounty of one and a 
half francs per ton on every ton of new 
shipping built in France for each thou- 
sand miles traversed in voyages to and 
from France; and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will exert their 
influence with the Government of France 
to prevent the enactment of a measure 
so re-actionary and so prejudicial to the 
interests of the British carrying and 
shipbuilding trades ? 

m CHARLES W. DILKE: A Bill 
to this effect has been before the French 
Chamber of Deputies for some months ; 
but it has not yet become law. Her 
Majesty’s Government will not fail to 
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call attention to the subject in the course 
of any negotiations which may take place 
between the two Governments. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—THE SCHEDULE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Schedule to the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill 
is to be considered as final, or whether 
he will be prepared in Committee to add 
to that Schedule, should he be convinced 
from the arguments which he may hear, 
that further districts require to be added? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Mr. Speaker, 
the hon. Member asks me rather a 
curious Question. He asks me if I will 
commence by making an alteration in 
this Bill before it is read a second time. 
I hope that this Bill, and any Bill that 
a Minister has charge of, will not be 
altered under such circumstances. I 
must say, however, that he advanced a 
very strong argument; but I think I 
can show, when I bring in the measure, 
why its operation should be confined to 
the scheduled district where there is ex- 
ceptional distress. 


NAVY—SCHOOL OF ENGINEERS AT 
KEYHAM. 


Mr. MACLIVER asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If the new school for 
engineers about to be opened at K.eyham 
Yard, Devonport, had been placed under 
a new commander, instead of following 
the example so successfully pursued on 
board H.M.S. “‘ Marlborough”’ at Ports- 
mouth, where the discipline and internal 
arrangements are left entirely in the 
hands of the chief engineer ; and, whe- 
ther this appointment is not in direct 
contravention of Sir A. Cooper Key’s 
Report ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It is quite 
true, Sir, that in pursuance of a decision 
of the late Board of Admiralty, a com- 
mander has been put at the head of the 
new school for Engineers at Keyham. 
Admiral Sir A. Cooper Key informs me 
that this arrangement is not only not in 
contravention of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of which he was Chairman, but 
was made upon his special recommenda- 
tion; for although the arrangement in 
the Marlborough has worked well, he 
considered it very desirable to connect 
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the Executive and Engineer branches of 
the Service by placing the school at 
Keyham under a judicious and carefully- 
selected commander. 


TREATY OF BERLIN~THE EASTERN 
ROUMELIAN COMMISSION. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON (for Mr. 
H. Samvetson) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, What 
progress is being made with the business 
of the Eastern Roumelian Commission 
now assembled at Constatinople ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner arrived in Con- 
stantinople on the 22nd ultimo, but his 
Turkish Colleagues had not then been 
appointed, and no steps appear to have 
been taken to bring the Commission 
together until the 30th, when the names 
of the Turkish Commissioners were first 
announced. Said Pasha promised at 
the same time that translations of the 
proposed new Vilayet Law should be 
distributed immediately ; but, notwith- 
standing repeated assurances to this 
effect, they are still withheld, and the 
Commission is consequently unable to 
proceed to business. The first formal 
meeting was held on the 17th instant, 
and a second meeting was to have taken 
place yesterday; but, according to the 
latest information received by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, it was adjourned 
by the Turkish Commissioner sine die. 
The other members of the Commission 
have expressed very strongly their dis- 
satisfaction at these continued delays, 
and have insisted on an early meeting 
and a distribution of the official transla- 
tion of the law. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—CLAUSE 33—THE BEER DUTY. 


Mr. BIDDELL asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, under the 
thirty-third Clause of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill, a small farmer 
living in a house of £8 or £10 annual 
value, and farming thirty or forty acres 
of land which, with his house, is of more 
than £20 annual value, will be allowed 
to brew without any Duty being charged 
on his malt beer ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The 32nd clause 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
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does imply—that in the case of persons 
to be exempted the value of the land 
should be taken, together with that of 
the house itself. I confess I am very 
doubtful as to whether it would be 
possible to give any other form to the 
enactment without introducing a very 
great inequality into the law. 

Mr. BIDDELL wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
to be understood as saying that a small 
farmer would be liable to the duty ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: A farmer whose 
house and land together are valued at 
above £20 would be liable to make 
returns of the materials used by him in 
order not to be inspected in his process, 
but to be charged beer duty upon those 
materials. 


Mr. BIDDELL: And to pay it. 


HALL MARKING (GOLD AND SILVER)— 
FORGED HALL MARKS. 


Mr. M. GUEST asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether his attention 
has been directed to a paragraph which 
has lately appeared in several of the 
Daily Newspapers, stating that 647 
pieces of antique plate, with forged Hall 
Marks, had been found in the possession 
of a collector who had purchased them 
at an enormous price, as genuine; 
whether steps will be taken, in pursuance 
of the Act 7 and 8 Vic. c. 22, s. 8, to 
enforce the penalties with regard to the 
seller of such plate ; and, further, having 
regard to the enormous increase in the 
numbers of such frauds, whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to recommend the adoption of some 
more efficient means for putting a stop 
to such illegal practices, with a view to 
protecting the Revenue and the public 
at large ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The attention of the Board of Inland 
Revenue was drawn some time ago to 
paragraphs which appeared in the daily 
newspapers relative to the discovery that 
a number of pieces of plate had been 
sold bearing forged hall marks, and it 
was found on inquiry at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall that action was being taken in the 
matter. A statement has been prepared 
to-day, in consequence of the Question of 
my hon. Friend, by Mr. Prideaux, the 
clerk of the Goldsmiths’ Company, show- 
ing the nature of the case and the 
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present state of the proceedings. . In 
the present instance the marks purport 
to be of the reign of Queen Anne, which 
is prior to the date of the first imposi- 
tion of the plate duty, and there are, 
consequently, no duty marks thereon. 
The Board of Inland Revenue would 
certainly deem it incumbent on them 
to take proceedings for the forgery 
of duty marks when such could be 
proved. 

Mr. M. GUEST asked, Whether the 
noble Lord would kindly put the Paper 
on the Table of the House? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
I scarcely think it is of sufficient im- 
portance ; but if the hon. Member moves 
for it I shall have no objection to place 
it on the Table. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Coronet MAKINS asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Schedule to the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill 
does not comprise all those districts 
where the anti-rent agitation has been 
most vigorous, where outrages against 
life and property have been most fre- 
quent, and where the conviction of the 
perpetrators of outrages has been found 
quite unattainable ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Might I 
also ask, Whether the districts referred to 
in the Question are not those in which 
the distress is reported to be most keen 
and severe ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER: I amnot aware, 
Sir, of any districts where the conviction 
of the perpetrators of outrages has been 
found quite unattainable. I find that 
at the last Assizes, both in Mayo and 
Galway, several convictions for attacks 
on process servers—I suppose those are 
the outrages to which the hon. Gentle- 
man alludes—were obtained. It is quite 
true that the scheduled districts, in which 
there is exceptional distress, are also the 
districts in which there have been the 
most agrarian outrages. I am not sure 
whether they are the districtsin which out- 
rages against life and property are more 
frequent than those of any other kind; 
but I have little doubt it is so. I be- 
lieve they are the districts in which the 
anti-rent agitation has been the most 
prevalent. 


Lord Frederick Cavendish 
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COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—ATTENDANCE OF 
TEACHERS IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a Resolution passed by the 
Clergy of Letterkenny, County Donegal, 
diocese of Raphoe, and published in the 
‘¢ Freeman’s Journal” of June 18th, to 
the effect that— 

‘The average attendance required by the 
Commissioners of National Education by a late 
rule of theirs for the,employment of assistants, 
workmistresses’ and monitors in the national 
schools is excessive and injurious to education, 
and that the Irish Members be asked to urge 
upon the Government the necessity of returning 
to the late scale; ’’ 
and, whether the Government propose 
to take any steps in the matter? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member asks me whether the Govern- 
ment propose to take steps in a matter 
which has been brought under notice by 
a Resolution passed within a day or two, 
and he gave Notice of it only yesterday, 
at least I only find it on the Paper to- 
day. I think he will see that no Go- 
vernment willing to give proper infor- 
mation on an administrative measure 
could answer such a Question so soon. 
I will cause inquiries to be made, and 
will see what reply the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland will 
have to make. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ATALANTA.” 

Mr. NORWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If heis in a position 
to communicate any information as to 
the probability of the raft reported to 
have been seen by the barque ‘Scotia 
Queen,”’ on the 22nd April, being con- 
nected with H.M.S. ‘ Atalanta ’’ ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Ad- 
miralty received a few days ago fuller 
information, through the commanding 
officer of the Castro, at Shields, from the 
master of the Scotia Queen as to the raft 
which it was supposed might have been 
connected with the Atalanta. 

‘The raft,” it is reported, ‘‘ was seen on the 
22nd of April about 150 miles to E.S.E. of Ber- 
muda. As near as it could be noticed it was 
made of square pitch pine logs, two tiers high 
floating very deep. There were no rope fasten- 
ings, and it was supposed to be bolted. About 
400 yards from it two bodies were seen, ap- 
parently with white jumpers on, and the master 
is of opinion they were men-of-wars men,” 
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Considering that the interval of 83 days 
elapsed between the Atalanta leaving 
Bermuda and this raft being sighted so 
near the Island, and that the raft was 
constructed of materials which could not 
have been on board the Atalanta, the 
Admiralty is of opinion it is impossible 
it ie i have been connected with that 
vessel, 


IRISH LAND ACT, 1870. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will give tothe House the 
names of the Special Commissioners 
who are to be appointed to inquire into 
the operation of the Irish Land Act, 
1870, and lay upon the Table the in- 
structions under which they are to act ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, so far as 
I have been able to observe, it is not 
usual to lay on the Table of the House 
the instructions to a Royal Commission 
nor the names. It has been already 
stated that before the Commission will 
be appointed—before they begin their 
labours—we shall be glad to enable the 
House fully to understand what is the 
nature of the inquiry; and with regard 
to the names, as soon as we have fixed 
on them we will state them orally in the 
House. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE 
—THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


Mr. J. STEWART asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in the negotiations which were 
now going on for the renewal of the 
Commercial Treaty with France, the Go- 
vernment will keep before them the 
question of Bounties granted on Re- 
fined Sugar exported from France, with 
a view to their termination ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: When 
the negotiations for a new Commercial 
Treaty with France are set on foot the 
Sugar Question will be included in the 
subjects for discussion between the two 
Governments. 


IRISH CHURCH ACT (1869) AMENDMENT 
BILL—THE MINOR INCUMBENTS. 
Mr. PLUNKET asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland, Whether a deputation on be- 

half of the Minor Incumbents and Cu- 

rates of the Irish Church having waited 
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— him on Wednesday last, in support 
of ‘‘The Irish Church Act (1869) 
Amendment Bill,” he will state to the 
House the course which the Government 
are prepared to take with respect to that 
measure ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: If the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman is able to 
bring his Bill to the second reading,’ 
the Government, I need not say, will 
pay all attention to the arguments in 
favour of the individuals on whose be- 
half he moves. With regard, however, 
to the course which the Government, as 
at present advised, will adopt, I must 
say that we are not able to accept the 
Bill. I am very sorry for the individual 
suffering of several of the gentlemen 
referred to—namely, those who were 
minor incumbents at the time of the 
passing of the Act. That Act, in the 
opinion of the Parliament of the day, 
and of the present Government, pro- 
vided compensation in all casesin which 
it was due. The gentlemen in question 
ask to be compensated for the loss of 
their hope, or expectation, or chances 
of promotion ; and, notwithstanding in- 
dividual suffering, the Government can- 
not assent to the principle on which 
their claims are based. Their case was 
brought before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment at the time of the passing of the 
Act and was carefully considered. Now 
that six years have elapsed since the 
question was mooted, it is clear that the 
late Government could not have dealt 
with the matter, or else, no doubt, they 
would have done so. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Prime 
Minister, What would be the Business 
of the House on Thursday and Friday, 
and when the Compensation for Distur- 
bance (Ireland) Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that on Thursday it was proposed to 
take the second reading of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, the Savings 
Banks Bill, the Merchant Seamen (Pay- 
ment of Wages, &c.) Bill, and the Post 
Office Money Orders Bill. The Com- 
pensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill 
would be put down for Friday. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, in 
view of the great importance of having 
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the facts connected with the cruel op- 
pression of the Mahomedans of the 
Balkan Peninsula fully elicited by a 
public discussion in this House, the 
right hon. Gentleman would be so good 
as to give him facilities for bringing for- 
ward his Motion, which regarded the 
life and security of thousands of suffer- 
‘ing human beings? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have no 
facilities for bringing forward our own 
Business. I am afraid, therefore, I 
cannot possibly undertake to give the 
hon. Gentleman an opportunity of rais- 
ing his question by setting aside Go- 
vernment Business. We have taken 
measures for bringing the whole of the 
facts before us; and when we are in 
possession of them we shall not hesitate 
to do our duty in regard to them, or to 
make known to the House what has 
taken place. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman state what 
measures have been taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As I stated on a 
previous occasion, means of inquiry have 
been instituted which are likely to lead 
to thorough and full information. 


Summary Jurisdiction 


MERCANTILE MARINE — FRENCH 
BOUNTY ON SHIPPING. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he was aware that the French 
Government was about to pass a law 
providing for the payment of a bounty 
on every ton of new shipping built in 
France? He had received a telegram 
from Glasgow that he proposed to read 
to the House— 


‘*We have advice from our French corre- 
spondent that the French Government are this 
week to pass a law providing for payment of a 
bounty of 1}f. per ton on every ton of new 
ships built in France for each thousand miles 
traversed in voyages to andfrom France. This 
is equivalent to a bounty of about £2,000 per 
voyage on the class of steamers we employ be- 
tween France and South America, or equal to 
10 per cent per annum on the steamer’s value. 
This will practically drive British shipping out 
of French carrying trade. We understand 
some of the large French Shipping Companies 
have arranged to double their fieet the moment 
this becomes law.’’ 


He wished to know whether the hon. 
Gentleman could confirm the intelligence 
contained in that telegram ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Ido 
not know that Ican add anything to the 


Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett 
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statement I have already made. We 
have information confirming the intelli- 
gence of the hon. Member that the Bill 
in question is at present before the 
French Chamber of Deputies. The tele- 
— is identical in its wording to a 

espatch addressed to séveral Members 
of the House and also to the Prime Mi- 
nister. The telegram says that the 
French Government is this week to pass 
a law, &c. That, of course, is a matter 
for the French Parliament, and I believe 
that this Bill has been for several months 
before the Chamber of Deputies; but I 
cannot inform the hon. Member whether 
it is likely to become law within the 
course of the week. However, the mat- 
ter is one that has been receiving the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and our views will be brought to the 
knowledge of the French Government 
during our negotiations. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—FOURTH 
EAST YORK ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. C. WILSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, When the inquiry 
into the conduct of certain of the officers 
of the 4th East York Artillery Volun- 
teers would be opened; and whether its 
scope could be so extended as to include 
the causes, political or otherwise, that 
led to the resignation of the officers 
and men? 

Mr. CHILDERS, in reply, said, he 
must distinctly refuse to go into any 
such matter until the question of grave 
insubordination committed on Wednes- 
day last was properly inquired into. 
The inquiry would, he believed, be held 
at Hull on Friday. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT, 1879. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to section 5 of ‘‘The Summary Juris- 
diction Act, 1879” (42 and 43: Vic. ec. 
49), enacted in place of ‘“‘The Small 
Penalties Act, 1865” (28 and 29 Vic. 
c. 127), and the doubt which is enter- 
tained about its construction, viz., whe- 
ther the maximum imprisonment in each 
case should be governed by the amount 
of the penalty which the justices have 
inflicted, or by the amount of the penalty 
and the costs combined ; and, whether 
he can help the justices of the peace 
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with authoritative advice so as to secure 
correct and uniform practice under the 
section in question ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that the section of the Act 
in question provided that the maxi- 
mum amount of imprisonment under 
the Act should be governed by the 
amount of the pecuniary penalty that 
might be inflicted in addition to, and not 
in exclusion of, costs. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—POOR LAW UNIONS 
(IRELAND). 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I beg to give Notice that on Thursday 
I shall ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land—as he seems now more inclined to 
answer Questions than he was yesterday 
— Whether any of the Poor Law Unions 
set forth in the Schedule of the new 
Irish Land Bill were not scheduled as 
distressed Unions by the Local Govern- 
ment Board prior to the 29th of Feb- 
ruary last; and, if so, whether he will 
name them, and state whether they are 
simply scheduled now for the purpose 
of preventing ejectment for the non- 
payment of rent? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I can 
answer that Question at once. No 
Union has been scheduled for any such 
purpose. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Might I ask whether any of the Unions 
scheduled were not scheduled by the 
Local Government Board before the 29th 
of February ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I thought it 
advisable to answer at once the first 
portion of the Question, because there 
was in it an inference—[‘‘ No, no!” }— 
yes, a most decisive inference—that the 
Government, not having told the House 
until quite lately of their introducing a 
Bill, had been preparing for that Bill. 
Perhaps the noble Lord will take my 
word for it that we did not think it neces- 
sary to prepare the Bill by scheduling 
Unions for that purpose. If the Go- 
vernment had done so it would have 
been a most unfair act, and I think it 
desirable to remove that unfair inference 
at once. I cannot, at this moment, 
say when the different Unions were 
scheduled. If the noble Lord thinks it 
worth while to repeat the Question on 
another day, I will endeavour to answer 
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it; but I trust he will abstain from 
making inferences of this decided cha- 
racter. 


PRIVILEGE. 
enon 
MR. BRADLAUGH.—RESOLUTION. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [21st June], 

“That Mr. Bradlaugh, Member for the 
Borough of Northampton, be admitted to make 
an Affirmation or Declaration, instead of the 
Oath required by Law.” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 

And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“having regard to the Reports and proceedings 
of two Select Committees appointed by this 
House, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to take 
the Oath or make the Affirmation mentioned in 
the Statute 29 Vic. c. 19, and the 31 and 32 
Vic. c. 72,”—(Sir Hardinge Giffard,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that from 
almost everyone with whom he was 
brought into contact—whether a Liberal 
or a Conservative by political opinion— 
he had heard the observation—‘‘ What 
a muddle the House of Commons has 
got into in this matter of Mr. Brad- 
laugh!” The same feeling had found 
expression in the Public Press. An 
article in The Times of that day had ex- 
pressed it very fully ; and he would ask 
the House to consider for a few moments 
how it had got into that which he must 
call a disgraceful muddle. It was dis- 
graceful, because the subject involved 
was really a very grave one; and he 
must say that he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House and 
Her Majesty’s Government were princi- 
pally accountable for the difficulty in 
which the House was placed. When 
Mr. Bradlaugh appeared at the Table of 
the House he claimed to affirm instead 
of taking the Parliamentary Oath. Not 
contented with the precedents into which 
inquiries had formerly been instituted— 
as in the case of Mr. Archdale, as in the 
case of Mr. Pease, as in the case of 
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Baron Rothschild, and in the case of 
Mr. Alderman Salomons, who had felt 
difficulties as to taking the Oaths—Her 
Majesty’s Government moved the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire whether Mr. Bradlaugh should be 
allowed to affirm instead of taking the 
Oath of Allegiance, with this unprece- 
dented addition to its power—that it 
should not only examine and report pre- 
cedents and any points of law that might 
bear on the case, but that it should ex- 

ress its opinion thereon to the House. 

hat Committee inquired and reported, 
and, in doing so, expressed an opinion 
adverse to Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim. 
What proceeding did Her Majesty’s 
Government then take? Mr. Brad- 
laugh came to the Table and proposed 
to take the Oath. Objection was, how- 
ever, taken to his doing so, on the 
ground that hitherto no man had 
claimed to affirm, or had been granted 
the privilege of affirming instead of 
taking the Oath, except upon a recog- 
nized religious objection. The fact was 
that Mr. Bradlaugh’s own conduct had 
distinguished his case from that of every- 
one else. When Mr. Bradlaugh came to 
the Table and claimed to take the Oath, 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) most properly ob- 
jected ; and the propriety of his objec- 
tion was proved by this circumstance— 
that the Prime Minister immediately 
moved for the appointment of a second 
Select Committee—a Committee that 
was to inquire into precedents and into 
the state of the law, and again to ex- 
press its opinion to the House. Here, 
again, in the case of this second Com- 
mittee, the right hon. Gentleman had 
departed from the previous practice of 
the House. And what was the result? 
The first Committee—the Committee 
appointed to inquire whether by law 
Mr. Bradlaugh was entitled to affirm— 
reported that he was not one of the per- 
sons entitled to affirm; and the second 
Committee—the Committee appointed 
to inquire whether he might take the 
Oath—reported that he was not so en- 
titled. on that the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) proposed a Resolution in the 
Committee which was utterly beyond the 
Reference, and yet the majority of the 
Committee were so biased that they 
adopted it—that the decision of the first 
Select Committee should somehow or 
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other be referred to the Courts of Law. 
But how that aapgente was to be made 
did not appear. !This, he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) thought, was but a poor return 
on the part of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury—a member of 
the Jewish persuasion—for the special 
favour which Parliament had conferred 
upon his co-religionists, when it altered 
the law in 1858, and allowed the admis- 
ion of Jews to seats in that House. 

hat was a very poor return on the part 
of a Jewish Member of the House, who 
had been sworn upon the Old Testa- 
ment, that treasure of which his race 
were the appointed keepers, and whom he 
would remind of the words with which 
the Psalm xiv. in that sacred Book be- 
gan—‘‘ The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God.” He repeated, that a 
Jewish Member’s favouring the admis- 
sion of such a person to the House was 
but a poor return for the favour which 
Parliament had conferred upon his 
people; This he (Mr. Newdegate) 
knew—that if Mr. Alderman Salomons 
had been now alive, instead of taking 
the part in this matter which had been 
borne by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dewsbury, he would have supported 
the decisions of the two Committees, and 
voted emphatically for the exclusion of 
Mr. Bradlaugh from a seat in the House. 
After having for years, under the late 
Lord Derby, opposed the admission of 
the Jews to Parliament, on the ground 
that to admit them would invalidate the 
Christian character of the House; after 
all his opposition to that measure he 
(Mr. Newdegate) became acquainted 
with Mr. Alderman Salomons, and told 
him that the chief ground of the late 
Lord Derby’s and of his opposition was 
that they feared the admission of unbe- 
lievers; and Mr. Alderman Salomons 
replied that he should be as much 
opposed to their admission as any 
Christian Member of the House could 
be. The House was now asked to 
pass the Resolution which had been 
proposed by the sitting Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
for admitting an avowed Atheist; and 
it was understood that Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to support 
it. What, then, was he to understand ? 
The Government had used their majo- 
rity to empower two Committees to re- 
port their opinion—a function which had 





never before been committed to any Se- 
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lect Committee of the House on such a 
subject. They expected, he supposed, 
that those two Committees—or, at all 
events, one of them—would have re- 
ported in favour of Mr. Bradlaugh’s ad- 
mission. But both Committees reported 
against Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim. What 
did the Government do? They pro- 
posed to set aside the opinion of those 
two Committees, which they themselves 
had appointed. It appeared to him, 
then, that if the House had, as the 
country thought, got into a disgraceful 
muddle, they had to thank Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for their unfortunate 
position. They had granted unprece- 
dented powers to those Committees. 
Those Committees had reported ad- 
versely to the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, who were now about to set aside 
the Reports of both the Committees, 
which they themselves had appointed. 
It appeared to him that the Government 
were seeking to evade open and direct 
action. The right hon. Member for 
Birmingham, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright), 
assured the House during yesterday’s 
debate that the Nonconformists were in 
favour of the admission of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. He (Mr. Newdegate) repre- 
sented in some sense the same consti- 
tuency as the right hon. Gentleman, 
since North Warwickshire included Bir- 
mingham ; and he had already received 
two or three intimations that the right 
hon. Gentleman had misrepresented the 
feelings of the Nonconformists. Many 
of them, at all events, had declared dis- 
tinctly that they were adverse to the 
admission of Mr. Bradlaugh ; a Petition 
from the Wesleyans was lying on the 
Table deprecating his admission. It 
seemed to him, then, that the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman was another 
attempt to confuse the House. Theright 
hon. Gentleman had referred to the case 
of the Quakers, the sect to which he 
himself belonged, and seemed to draw 
some parallel between that which was 
done by the House in their case and 
that which was happening now in the 
case of Mr. Bradlaugh. He spoke as if 
these were parallel cases, and quoted the 
authority of Mr. Wynn, whom he (Mr. 
Newdegate) well remembered in the 
House, and of the Attorney General of 
the day, when a declaration was framed 
to be taken by Mr. Pease instead of the 
Oath. But there was no parallel be- 
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tween the cases. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
held the Report of the Committee of 
1833, which was appointed to inquire 
into the case of Mr. Pease, in his hand, 
and it showed that from the time of 
Charles IT. the Quakers had been recog- 
nized as a Christian sect. They came 
under the Act of Toleration—the first of 
William and Mary—and had subscribed 
the profession of faith in these terms— 
“T do profess faith in God the Father, and in 
Jesus Christ, his eternal Son, and in the Holy © 
Spirit, one God blessed for evermore, and do 
acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
af cmaaaaaarss to be given by Divine inspira- 
on. 
Then the 7 & 8 Will. III. c. 4, which 
further met their case as Christians, 
when they applied to be admitted to 
certain Offices. Parliament, therefore, 
in their case, had before it these Sta- 
tutes, which admitted the Quakers to 
offices, and all they had to do was to 
frame a declaration which would admit 
them to the House. They did not go to 
statutes with respect to the Law of Evi- 
dence for precedents. They did not do 
what Mr. Bradlaugh’s friends were 
doing; they did not travel out of the 
real issue to establish a precedent, or 
appeal to statutes passed for a different 
and in no way analogous purpose, like 
the Acts relating merely to evidence, as 
Mr. Bradlaugh had done; but acted 
upon statutes made to admit Quakers 
to certain municipal offices, and adapted 
the declaration they made on accepting 
municipal offices so as to comprehend 
the substance of the three Oaths which 
at that time existed as the condition of 
entering Parliament; afterwards what 
was then done was confirmed by statute. 
There was no analogy, then, between 
the case of the Quakers and the case of 
Mr. Bradlaugh—none whatever—any- 
one who examined the documents pro- 
duced by the Committee of 1833 must 
come to that conclusion. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) feared that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
was trying to mislead the House. He 
had made an appeal to its sympathy 
and its Christian charity. One would 
have thought that what he asked the 
House to grant was some boon to an 
individual. He never spoke of the Oath 
which was taken in this House as having 
been enacted for great national pur- 
poses, as a matter of public policy, not 





intended to apply merely to any indivi- 
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dual, but to the Representatives of the 
people. He never spoke of the Oath in 
that sense; but he seemed to ask the 
House to do this individual, Bradlaugh, 
a personal favour. It was one of the 
characteristics of ultra-democracy that 
the interests of the State were by it 
postponed to the interests of the indivi- 
dual. A short time ago he was reading 
a very able work upon the causes of the 
Civil War in the United States of 
America, and in that work the author 
points out that the predominance of in- 
dividualism, which pervaded the laws of 
the United States—particularly of the 
Northern States—was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of that terrible conflict. 
That was the principle which the right 
hon. Gentleman was advocating now. 
He was asking the House to consider 
the case of this individual, Bradlaugh, 
as against the maintenance of those 
great Constitutional rules and laws by 
which this country had hitherto been 
governed, rendered free, great, wealthy, 
and fit to bear the sceptre of an Empire 
on which the sun never set. What said 
the author to whom he had referred with 
regard to this principle of individualism ? 
He (Mr. Newdegate) was quoting from 
the Zlistory of the American Civil War, 
by John William Draper, and in Vol. I., 
page 21, he said— 

“A self-conscious democracy, animated by 
ideas of individualism, was the climate issue in 
the North; an aristocracy, produced by senti- 
ments of on independence, and based upon 
ee, very, was the climate issue in the 

uta. 


The author further said— 


‘‘Unquestionably, the absolute freedom of 
action conceded to the individual is not without 
grave disadvantages. It may be doubted whe- 
ther a community organized on such a basis, 
more particularly in case this freedom is granted 
to women, can ever have the stability, or even 
be as moral, as one in which the family is the 
essential political element. But that such a 
community will have a prodigious expansive 
power is undeniable.” 

Now the principle of English constitu- 
tion had ever been to recognize the 
family. It was not this ultra-democratic 
principle of individualism that had 
formed the foundation of the State in 
England. But that was the principle 
which the right hon. Gentleman advo- 
cated—the right hon. Gentleman invited 
the House of Commons of England to 
prefer the pretensions of an individual 
to the interests and the safety of the 
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nation. He would now glance for a 
moment at the Resolution which had 
been moved by the sitting Member for 
Northampton, and which the hon. Mem- 
ber had recommended on the strange 
ground that the House should become 
a party to an infraction of the law, in 
order that someone out of the House 
might prosecute Mr. Bradlaugh for 
penalties, and so to test the law, as was 
done in the case of Alderman Salomons, 
before the Exchequer Court in 1851. 
But there was a distinct difference be- 
tween the position of Mr. Alderman 
Salomons and that of Mr. ‘Bradlaugh. 
In the case of Alderman Salomons the 
House told him plainly—as it ought to 
tell Mr. Bradlaugh—‘ You cannot take 
the Oaths ; in our opinion the law debars 
you from taking them.” Alderman 
Salomons thereupon retired from the 
Table to below the Bar. He consulted 
with his legal adviser, who recommended 
him to return to and vote in the House. 
Mr. Alderman Salomons did so; he sat 
and was held to have voted, while the 
House deliberated. What did the organ 
of the House, the Speaker, ultimately 
do? By the direction of the House he 
ordered the Sergeant-at-Arms to take 
Mr. Salomons into custody, and to con- 
duct him out of the House. Why did 
he (Mr. Newdegate) mention these 
facts? For this reason—that when the 
Courts were applied to in that case they 
were asked to support the decision of the 
House; but if the Resolution proposed 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
were carried, and Mr. Bradlaugh came 
and took his seat in the House and 
voted, if any application were made to the 
Court of Exchequer, that application 
would be made not in support of the de- 
cision of the House, but to contravene 
the decision of the House; and as Par- 
liament was considered the highest 
Court existing in this country, the in- 
ferior Court would be asked to contra- 
vene the decision of the superior. Would 
not that be a manifest anomaly? The 
Courts had over and over again, in 
matters of Privilege, declined to act in 
contravention of the decisions of this 
House, even when those decisions were 
contrary to their own view of the law; 
because they held that the Privilege of 
Parliament was above the law, and that 
there was no Court authorized to inter- 
pret the Privileges of the House of 
Commons except the House itself. If 
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Her Majesty’s Ministers imagined that 
the House was in danger of exceeding 
their powers—if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were in earnest and desired the 
opinion of the Courts of Law—they 
ought to oppose the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, and de- 
vise some other means of submitting the 
case to the Courts. He knew not how 
that could be done; but he had been 
told that by some method this was pos- 
sible. What right had the House to 
expect any individual to incur the risk 
and expense of instituting proceedings 
at law in this matter if it threw every 
impediment in the way of his success? 
Talk of reference to the Courts! He held 
that it was beneath the dignity of the 
House to encourage any man to violate 
the law, in order that someone outside 
might prosecute him to test the law. 
He had never, throughout the course of 
his Parliamentary experience, become ac- 
quainted with suchacase. Hehadanother 
objection to this appeal to a Courtof Law. 
The question before the House involved 
matters over which no Court of Law could 
have jurisdiction. There was no limit 
to the debates and proceedings of the 
House, or as to the subjects with which 
it could deal, save those which were ex- 
cluded by the Oaths which its Members 
took. They had all sworn allegiance to 
Her Majesty. They had all sworn that 
they would not dispute the succession to 
the Throne. They had no regular penal- 
ties decreed for offences that might be 
committed by Members of the House 
within it. They had nothing like a law 
against blasphemy ; but the position of 
Parliament was this—and it is this—that 
distinguished a Parliament from a Con- 
vention, that each Member undertook by 
Oath to maintain the Monarchy and the 
succession to the Throne—before he 
could exercise any function, each Mem- 
ber had to take that Oath. Therefore, 
each of them was precluded by his own 
act at the very outset from doing any- 
thing, or devising or consulting about 
anything, with a view to the subversion 
of the Throne, or affecting a change in 
the succession. That was the manner in 
which they had secured their Sovereign 
upon the Throne of these Realms. But 


in the present case Mr. Bradlaugh had 
informed them, by a letter, to which his 
signature was attached, and which was 
appended to the Report of the second 
Committee, that the words of the Oath— 
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that the whole tenour of the Oath which 
appealed to the Deity—was to him mean- 
ingless. There stood his own words ap- 
pended to the Report of the second Com- 
miitee. He alleged that he had tried to 
evade the Oath because, he thought it 
would be disrespectful in him to pro- 
nounce words which to him were mean- 
ingless. Towards the close of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s letter there were words which, 
had, he believed, not yet been noticed in 
the House. These were— 

“T shall, taking the Oath, regard myself as 
bound, not by the letter of its words, but by the 
spirit, which the Affirmation would have con- 
veyed, had I been permitted to use it.” 


Now, let the House observe what fol- 
lowed— 

“So soon as I am able, I shall take such steps, 
as may be consistent with Parliamentary busi- 
ness, to put an end to the present doubtful and 
unfortunate state of the law and practice on 
Oaths and Affirmations.” 

So that Mr. Bradlaugh, if he were ad- 
mitted, as he demanded—that was, as an 
unbeliever, an an avowed Atheist—had 
announced that his first action in the 
House would be in direct opposition to 
the Oath, and, therefore, in the sense of 
Atheism. Who could pretend to feel 
surprise if, after such a plain announce- 
ment as this, Mr. Bradlaugh made some 
irreverent proposal, or should use Athe- 
istic language in the House? If he 
were to make any attempt to impugn the 
Sovereignty of Her Majesty, that would 
be contrary to the Oaths of Members, 
and the Speaker would interfere to pre- 
vent it. But Mr. Bradlaugh was deter- 
mined that the House should admit him 
upon his own terms—as an avowed 
Atheist—and with the assurance on his 
part that his first action in the House 
would be, if allowed, to palter with the 
Oath. If after he had thus entered the 
House, he assailed the Oath allothers had 
taken with reference to the Deity, in the 
grossest terms, neither the Speaker nor 
the House could interpose to stop the out- 
rage. Couldthe House besurprised, then, 
that there was obection on the part of the 
great majority of the people of this coun- 
try—the Christian people of this country 
—to having their Representative Assem- 
bly perverted to such uses as that? This 
was by no means a light or trivial matter. 
An engineer, who had charge of some 
great embankment, which restrained 
some mighty stream, if he saw but a 
ripple through its base, at once took 
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warning, and adopted precautionary 
measures, lest ere long he might see his 
dykes swept away, and such destruc- 
tion as was recently experienced in 
Austria. Let the House, then, not de- 
spise this attempt on the part of the in- 
dividual, Bradlaugh. It would be mani- 
festly inconsistent if this House should 
fail in the tribute they now paid to the 
Deity—the Lord of Lords, the King of 
Kings—and continued to pay great de- 
ference to the Throne of an earthly, how- 
ever estimable Monarch. This Atheism 
was no passive principle. That might 
be illustrated by the modern history of 
France. Within his (Mr. Newdegate’s) 
own experience he had witnessed the 
Revolution of 1848, which swept away 
the Throne of Louis Philippe. In 
that Revolution, Atheistic Socialism bore 
a leading part. Louis Napoleon, after- 
wards Napoleon III., then became Pre- 
sident of the French Republic, and after- 
wards, in 1851, carried out the coup d'état. 
During that timeLord Palmerston was 
Foreign Minister; remonstrances were 
made against the military executions car- 
ried on by Changarnier, under the orders 
of Louis Napoleon as President. Turd 
Palmerston declared that the action of 
Louis Napoleon in authorizing the exe- 
cution of thousands of Atheistic Com- 
munists was necessary to preserve society 
in France from the outrages of Atheistic 
Socialism. For this Lord Palmerston 
was driven from Office by the Liberals. 
No one was so furious against these exe- 
cutions as M. Thiers; and as he could 
not restrain his wrath he was first impri- 
soned, and then sent out of France. 
Nineteen years of the Empire passed by, 
and then, through a rash and ill-advised 
foreign policy on the part of Napoleon 
III., the German War began, and the 
second Empire fell. Again, Anarchy— 
Atheistic Socialism—became rampant in 
Paris after the Germans had quitted it ; 
the friends of order rallied round M. 
Thiers, as President of the Republic. 
From Versailles he tried to negotiate 
with the Socialist Revolutionists, but 
totally failed; and then he had to resort 
to measures of severity precisely similar 
in their character to those for which he 
had condemned his predecessor, Louis 
Bonaparte, as an enemy of his country. 
Louis Bonaparte, when President of the 
Republic, had repressed social anarchy 
by martial law ; and M. Thiers, when he 
assumed that office, found himself com- 
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pelled to do the same thing. Let noone 
try to persuade or attempt to tell him 
(Mr. Newdegate) that Atheism was a 
passive principle. The House might 
depend upon it that the First Napoleon 
was right when, after having been made 
First Consul, he came face to face with 
Atheism. Whatdid hedo? He found 
it essential to the work of restoring so- 
ciety, which in his time had been wrecked 
by Atheistic Socialism, to re-establish 
the Church of Rome in France. With 
this object he entered into a Concordat 
with the Pope, in which, however, he 
made provision for restraining the ambi- 
tion of that Church. It was in defiance 
of many of his generals, and of many 
others who surrounded him, that he held 
the opinion that if society was to be re- 
established in France, a necessary con- 
dition, and preliminary thereto, was the 
re-establishment of religion. With the 
permission of the House he would read 
from Alison’s history the words of the 
First Napoleon, and he was no little man. 
He said— 

“The first Consul will appoint 50 Bishops. 
The Pope will induct them. They will appoint 
the parish priests; the people will defray their 
salaries. They must all take the Oath. The 
refractory must be transported. The Pope will, 
in return, confirm the sale of national domains. 
He will consecrate the Revolution. The people 
will sing ‘God save the Gallican Church!’ 
They will say, ‘I ama Papist. I am no such 
thing. I was a Mahommedan in Egypt.’” 
—[“Oh,oh!’?] + 


Mr. SPEAKER : I do not perceive the 
connection of what the hon. Member is 
saying with the subject before the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the last few 
lines of the quotation he was making 
would show the connection. The con- 
clusion of his quotation would be found 
to maintain the connection of his argu- 
ment. Napoleon said— 

“T will become a Catholic here for the good 
of my people. I am no believer in particular 
creeds: but, as to the idea of a God, look to the 
heavens, and say who made them!” 

Such was the answer to Atheism, made 
by the First Napoleon. Such was the 
maxim on which he acted in re-founding 
government in France. It could not be 
said that the Emperor was the victim of 
any narrow religious dogma. And this 
he (Mr. Newdegate) would say to the 
House of Commons—it would be unbe- 
coming on the part of the House to do so 
grave an act as that of admitting an 
avowed Atheist to sit in that House on 
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terms of equality with its other Mem- | 
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who sit on this side, with whose views 


bers; to allow the people of England'I am best acquainted—are perfectly 


to entertain any reasonable doubt with 
regard to the belief of their Representa- 
tive Assembly in a Deity. If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had doubts concern- 
ing the law of the question, why had 
they not brought in a Bill to solve those 
doubts? They had appointed two Com- 
mittees on the subject, both of whom 
had reported that the law was against 
the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh. They 
had usually a majority in their favour ; 
why, then, did they not bring in a Bill ? 
In the case of the Quakers that was done. 
It was also done in the case of the Roman 
Catholics, and, lastly, in the case of the 
Jews. And if, now, they introduced a 
man to take his seat amongst them, who 
told them that he professed Atheistic 
opinions, and that he would use his 
utmost power to change the Oath—aye, 
against the retention of any Oath they 
had all taken—if this were permitted, it 
would effect a great change in the Con- 
stitution of this country; it would la- 
mentably alter the character of the 
House. Her Majesty’s Ministers ought 
at least to have the decency to consult 
the other branch of the Legislature. He 
deprecated any proceeding whatever in 
the sense of the Motion before the House; 
but at least Her Majesty’s Ministers 
ought to proceed by Bill, if they wished 
to pass so grave a measure—they ought 
not to be allowed to effect such purpose 
in any disguised manner. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire has con- 
cluded his comprehensive speech by an 
appeal to the Government to legislate 
in this matter. That is a course which 
he thinks is quite clear we ought to 
take; but I find myself in the predica- 
ment of being of opinion that it is exactly 
the course which we ought not to 
take. If we considered that the provi- 
sions of the present law were insuffi- 
cient to cope with the case which has 
arisen and to dispose of it, then, indeed, 
the case would be a very strong one 
for urging on the Government the duty 
of proposing legislation. But we en- 
tertain no such opinion. Some of us 
may believe that the House has no juris- 
diction in this matter. Others may be- 


lieve that it has jurisdiction in this 
matter; but those who think it has 
and those who think it has not—and I 
speak now more particularly for those 





agreed in the opinion that the present 
law is adequate for the purpose of deal- 
ing with this case. That being so, it 
is for those who consider that the diffi- 
culty which has arisen cannot be met 
by the present law to propose fresh 
legislation. But as regards the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, when 
he suggests that we should attempt 
fresh legislation, I apprehend his only 
meaning is that we should attempt a 
fresh controversy; because the doctrine 
which he has laid down, and which 
formed the entire basis of his speech, is 
one to the effect that those who have 
the misfortune—and the greatest of 
misfortunes it is—not to believe in the 
existence of a Supreme Being, ought on 
no account be permitted to sit in this 
House. He therefore invites us to raise 
that controversy at large, while we be- 
lieve that the law which now exists is 
perfectly sufficient for dealing with the 
case of Mr. Bradlaugh, the case which 
has actually arisen. cannot conceive 
anything more unfortunate, or less pru- 
dent, as a measure to be taken on the 
part of Gentlemen who must be supposed 
to have some care for the peace and 
order and dignity of this House, than a 
proposal, in the present state of the 
minds of men, to introduce an Act of 
general legislation in connection with 
the case of Mr. Bradlaugh. So much 
for the proposal to legislate in connec- 
with his case. Now, I have been ap- 
pealed to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard) to supply him 
with guidance—that is the phrase which 
he did me the honour to use—on this 
subject. The office is one, however, 
which is very far beyond my aspirations 
or my duty. Ishould have thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not re- 
quire to look nearly so far as across the 
House in order to obtain what I should 
call very good guidance, and much 
better guidance than I can afford to him. 
I think the judgment of his late Col- 
league the hon. and learned Member for 
Preston (Sir John Holker), so far as I 
have been able to gather his opinion 
from his action on the Committee, a 
judgment well entitled to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s attention. I deeply 
regret the absence of the hon. and 





learned Member for Preston from this 
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debate. I should have thought that a 
Gentleman of his legal eminence, who 
had not only been Attorney General for 
a period of six years, but who discharged 
the duties of that Office with conspicuous 
ability, would not have declined to give 
us the benefit of his assistance on this 
occasion. But to the appeal which the 
hon. and learned Member for Launceston 
made to me, and which, within limited 
bounds, I shall be glad to answer, I will 
reply by a counter appeal, and ask why 
—it cannot be on Party grounds, be- 
cause we have been repeatedly assured 
by hon. Gentleman opposite that this is 
not a Party question—I should have to 
notice, as I do with some surprise, the 
absence of an hon. and learned Gentle- 
man of so much ability and so much 
authority as the late Attorney General 
from the discussions of this House on 
the case of Mr. Bradlaugh. I wish it to 
be understood in what position I, at 
least, think the Government stand to- 
wards the House in a matter of this 
kind. I believe it to be their duty 
frankly to offer the best advice in their 
power to the House. When they do 
thatI consider they are functi oficii. The 
appearance of Mr. Bradlaugh at this 
Table is no measure of ours. The deal- 
ing with his case is no question of our 
policy. It is not the result of our coun- 
sels. We are not bound by anything 
which he can do, or anything which he 
may decline to do, more than hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. It is our duty to come to 
the consideration of his case, as we think, 
with rigid and absolute impartiality. 
It is, in our opinion, our duty to banish 
from our minds a large portion—aye, the 
much larger portion—of the topics which 
present themselves to the minds of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and which will evi- 
dently, for the most part, govern their 
judgments—topics which govern the 
judgment of my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down, that of the hon. Member 
for the City of London here present (Mr. 
R. N. Fowler), and of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City who 
addressed us last night (Mr. J. G. Hub- 
bard)—namely, that which is sometimes 
called religious instinct, and sometimes 
religious principle, by others a great 
question of Constitutional policy—whe- 
ther it isright that an Atheist should be 
allowed to sit in this House or not. 
Now, I affirm that that is not the ques- 
tion beforeus. [ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
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and ‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Those audible though 
not articulate expressions of opinion 
only serve strongly to corroborate the 
assertion which I have made, that topics 
of a certain class, connected no doubt 
with a great principle of Constitutional 
legislation, but totally disconnected from 
the administration, application, and in- 
terpretation of the law, embrace doc- 
trines which govern the minds, judg- 
ment, and actions of many hon. Gentle- 
men opposite in a case in which there is 
no question before them, except the just 
interpretation and application of the 
existing law. But be that as it may, I 
think it the duty of the Government, in 
circumstances for which they are not re- 
sponsible, to give the best advice in their 
power, and then to leave the matter in 
the hands of the House. I do not know 
that I should have thought it necessary, 
after the general description I ventured 
to give on a former occasion, to address 
the House to-night were it not that I 
have the feeling that if the House 
should accede to the Amendment moved 
by the other side, it will probably be 
entering into a long, embarrassing, and 
difficult controversy, not so much, per- 
haps, within the walls of this House as 
beyond its walls, and that I feel I should 
not like to see the House involved in 
great difficulties, and, perhaps, running 
the risk of ultimate defeat, without being 
able to give myself the poor consolation, 
at any rate, of reflecting that I had en- 
deavoured to counsel a different course 
which would have saved it from any 
such calamity. Now, Ishall endeavour, 
in what I have to say, to avoid entirely 
whatever can stir feeling. If anything 
is to be done on this subject towards 
rightly directing the minds of men I am 
confident it: must be by and within the 
limits of the powerful appeal made last 
night by my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. My 
endeavour will be one quite distinct 
from his. It will be to argue this ques- 
tion drily, and not to say a word if I can 
avoid it that can needlessly debar the 
access which may be open, though I can 
hardly conceive it to be open, to the 
minds of hon. Gentlemen opposite, by 
mixing up the consideration of the case 
with matters which touch feeling that 
might lead to political excitement. Iam 
painfully impressed with the belief that 
debates of this kind, as they are dis- 
agreeable to the House, so are not con- 
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ducive to the maintenance of itscharacter 
and dignity. But, atthe same time, our 
misfortune is in our having such de- 
bates. If we have them it is hardly 
possible but that in any Assembly of this 
kind they should be conducted with 
more or less warmth. Where con- 
siderations so solemn, so profound, and 
of such vital importance, as the whole 
of us believe, to the welfare of mankind, 
are at issue, it is almost impossible to 
maintain a calm and clear and bold view 
which ought to be maintained, of dis- 
tinctions that turn upon the action of 
the reason only and which, nevertheless, 
is essential to anything like a judicial 
handling of the question. On the one 
side are hon. Gentlemen urged on by 
what they conscientiously believe to be a 
regard for religion. On the other side 
many hon. Gentlemen are urged—as 
my right hon. Friend was last night— 
by regard for what they believe to be 
only second in importance to that reli- 
gion itself—nay, to be vital to religion 
itself—namely, the cause of religious 
liberty. When considerations of this 
kind are in view, I am afraid, amidst the 
infirmities of human nature, itis hardly 
possible to resist the occasional intrusion 
of irritating topics; and I hope I shall 
not give offence by saying that, so far as 
my observation has gone in these dis- 
cussions since the time when I resumed 
my seat in the House after the Election, 
it was not on this side of the House that 
such intrusion of these irritating topics 
had begun. [‘‘No!”] That is a 
matter of history. I cannot forget 
that on the first attempt made to raise 
the debate matters were introduced into 
the discussion with respect to political 
feelings which had no place whatever in 
the argument. Of course, I entirely 
acquit the hon. Member who introduced 
the subject of any intention to lead 
astray the judgment of the House; but, 
in my opinion, he had to some extent 
been led astray himself. He had not 
resisted that fatal temptation which be- 
sets us all on an occasion of this kind, to 
mix up with the true issue matter irre- 
levant to it which on account of its deep 
and profound interest forces itself upon 
our attention. AlthoughI most deeply 
lament what I have heard, I will tell 
hon. Gentlemen opposite fairly that I 
can appreciate to a certain extent, and I 
can respect cordially, the feeling which 
I am persuaded has been prompting 
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their conduct. Let us see what are the 
questions before us. The hon. Member 
for Northampton proposes to pass by 
these questions by a Resolution for the 
terms of which I am not in any degree 
responsible, but which has the effect of 
a refusal, on the part of the House, to 
meddle with this matter at all. Iunder- 
stand it as asserting an authoritative 
grant to Mr. Bradlaugh by the House of 
some privilege which it is the duty of 
the House to dispense—as an assertion 
that the House will not interpose to pre- 
vent Mr. Bradlaugh from taking, in the 
first instance, what he may deem to be 
his statutory duty, in the form of a pro- 
cess of Affirmation. Well, now, the two 
considerations which weigh on my mind 
with regard to this subject are these :— 
First of all, if the House has a jurisdic- 
tion in this matter to make any examina- 
tion of the case further than providing 
that an exterior and formal duty be 
performed, it is a jurisdiction which the 
House has never exercised, and a juris- 
diction which it would be most impolitic 
onthe partof the Housenow to begin exer- 
cising. Secondly, speaking for myself, I 
confess I go further. The more I have 
looked at this case the graver appear to me 
to be thearguments which goto prove that 
in the sense of the law and the Constitu- 
tion, as it has been asserted by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Preston (Sir John Holker), the House 
has no jurisdiction at all. I agree with 
the sentiment delivered last night, un- 
fortunately in a thin House, by the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
and as I agree with his other opinions 
so I agree with this, that while he did 
not for a moment contest the power of 
the House to proceed within its walls to 
whatever conclusions and action it 
pleased, he contested the Constitutional 
title and right of the House to do that 
which was described by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Spencer Walpole) last 
night, when he spoke of our statutory 
obligation to see that Members were 
rightly seated. The view of that right 
hon. Gentleman was, not merely that we 
were here as witnesses to perceive and 
attest and secure the fulfilment of some- 
thing written down in Act of Parlia- 
ment; but it is to see that the Oath 
which is taken is rightly taken, or that 
the Affirmation which is substituted for 
it is an Affirmation rightly affirmed. 
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These are wide words indeed, because 
right swearing and right Affirmation in- 
cludes the relations of the person swear- 
ing or Affirming to the Oath he takes or 
the Affirmation he makes. This is a 
matter which, I think, is beyond our 
cognizance, and is no part of the statu- 
tory obligation imposed upon us or the 
statutory power intrusted to us. If we 
possessed this jurisdiction, I conceive it 
would be most unfortunate that we 
should undertake to exercise it. Surely, 
Sir, we are exceedingly unfitted in these 
deep matters of belief to do so. Are we 
not conscious, every man for himself, of 
the tendency within us to be heated in 
our views and judgments on such 
points? I have promised to guard my- 
self, as well as I can, against the intru- 
sion of feeling; but I am conscious it 
requires the keeping of a continual curb 
upon those propensities, upon those sus- 
ceptibilities of mind which are almost 
resistless, and which tend to introduce 
themselves into these discussions. A 
popular Assembly rightly accustomed in 
its ordinary debates to appeal to feel- 
ing, accustomed to use feeling as the 
minister of reason with perfect justifica- 
tion—aye, and with absolute necessity— 
in the discharge of our functions, I hold 
that we have anything but a high quali- 
fication for dealing with a matter which 
ought to be viewed in the driest light of 
reason, and in no other light whatever. 
If we undertake to interfere for the first 
time with a Gentleman who proposes to 
fulfil at the Table of this House what he 
thinks is his statutory duty, we may find 
ourselves engaged in two conflicts, into 
neither of which do I feel either bound 
or disposed to enter, not being led 
thereto by obligation nor by precedent. 
Iam not willing to enter into conflict 
with the Courts of Law, nor am I willing 
to enter into conflict with the con- 
stituency of Northampton. Of the first 
of these possible conflicts the hon. and 
learned Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) appeared to make 
very light. I can well understand that 
an action cannot be brought against the 
House of Commons. I am not, however, 
so clear that no action can be brought 
against the servants of the House of 
Commons, whom it employs, and; whom 
it orders to exercise its will. We have 
precedents for such actions; and it 
appears to me that if such actions 
arise their result would depend not 
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so much upon the power of the 
House as upon the ultimate judgment 
which the public outside this House may 
form upon the wisdom and prudence of 
its conduct. Still less am I willing to be 
led into a conflict with the constituency 
of Northampton. This House for a 
long series of generations has been com- 
monly successful whenever it has found 
it needful to enter into controversy with 
the Crown or the House of Lords; but 
there is a most marked contrast between 
the issue of these controversies and the 
lamentable issue of its one great conflict 
with the people of this country as repre- 
sented by one of the constituencies of 
the country—a constituency numerically 
smaller than Northampton. It is im- 
possible to doubt that when the subject 
of Wilkes’s writings in Zhe North Briton 
first came before Parliament about the 
year 1763, a great deal happened which 
is happening now. The general con- 
ception of Mr. Wilkes was, that he was 
@ man open to great exception with re- 
spect to personal character, and it is not 
unnatural to believe that the reaction of 
feeling excited by that idea concerning 
Mr. Wilkes tended much to govern the 
first judgment of the House of Commons 
in that unhappy contest. The House 
embarked itself in that controversy. 
You are still uncommitted. You declined 
to embark in that controversy when the 
first proposal was made by proposing to 
appoint a Committee. You are now 
asked to embark yourselves in that con- 
troversy. Consider a little with what 
confidence your predecessors a century 
ago entered into a controversy not dis- 
similar to the present. Consider what 
was the final issue of that controversy. 
You carried everything for years before 
you with a high hand. You set Wilkes 
at defiance ; you set the constituency for 
which he sat at defiance. You actually 
seated in this House the man who had 
received a minority of the votes of the 
constituency, because you said that he 
was the qualified candidate and must sit 
in preference to one who was disabled. 
But what was the issue? By degrees 
you found that that was a conflict in 
which you could win little and might 
lose much. The energies that impelled 
you grew more and more slack. Then 
the House of Commons ceased to act 
against Mr. Wilkes after resisting him 
three times. He took his seat unques- 
tioned in this House in the year 1774. 
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He himself rose in his place to move, 
in terms disparaging and ignominious 
to the previous Parliament, the ex- 
punging of the Resolution at which 
they had arrived. They rejected 
his Motion. The tide had not yet 
turned sufficiently far in his favour. 
Mr. Wilkes renewed his Motion from 
year to year for seven more years, and 
at last, in 1782, he carriedit. Not only 
that, but as a mark of ignominy, he in- 
duced the House to expunge the pro- 
ceedings taken against him from the 
Journalsof the House. He even strength- 
ened and deepened that mark of igno- 
miny by appending to the Motion that 
the proceedings of the House were sub- 
versive of the rights of the body of the 
electors of this country. That is a very 
serious matter, and, in my opinion, 
affords a reason why we should now 
very carefully consider our position. 
And now, Sir, I am going on very de- 
licate ground. I am going to deal with 
the reasons which arise in connection 
with the religious impulses which have 
been brought into this question. There 
is no doubt that some Gentlemen, espe- 
cially those who sit on the front Bench 
opposite, may deal with the question on 
the religious ground. Indeed, I may 
say that some hon. Members who sit 
behind me do so also. Declarations 
have been repeatedly and constantly 
made that this question cannot be de- 
cided without reference to religion. My 
hon. Friend who last spoke made this 
the main staple of his argument, and 
even the climax of the most important 
partofhisspeech. He quoted the words 
—‘‘The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.” And the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London said in my 
hearing that this was a question which 
must be decided by religious instincts. 
Another hon. Member said—‘‘ I protest 
against the ear of this House bein 
tainted’’ [An Hon. Memser: “Polluted.” 
—‘‘polluted by the presence of Atheists.’ 
Ido not wish to multiply citations. Every- 
one is aware that these expressions do 
convey the feeling which at this moment 
is impelling and permeating the minds 
of a great number of Gentlemen oppo- 
site. Another hon. Gentleman, belong- 
ing to the neighbouring, but not sym- 
athetic, section of the House, begged 
ast night that if any measures were 
taken which led to the installation of 
Mr. Bradlaugh among us, he, at least, 
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and those who thought with him, might 
have notice, in order that they might 
remove themselves from such a contami- 
nating influence. I am not quoting these 
sentences in any spirit of anger, or for the 
purpose of passing any severe judgment 
upon them. I am only quoting them as 
facts establishing the existence of this 
religious feeling which I look upon as 
the real strength at the back of the 
Amendment. I want to ask those hon. 
Gentlemen to consider a little the position 
which they are about to take up. They 
are about to take up the position of ob- 
jecting on religious grounds to the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Bradlaugh inthis House. 
For nearly two centuries this House has 
been the scene of conflicts of the very 
same kind. The House was exhorted 
from the beginning of last century down 
to 1828 to rally in defence of what I may 
call its Church constitution, because de 
jure until 1828 it was composed of Mem- 
bers who had, or who were in law as- 
sumed to have, qualified themselves by 
the most solemn act of communion to sit 
here as members of the Church of Eng- 
land. The House was rallied by that 
call. It was certainly a doctrine per- 
fectly clear and perfectly consistent ; 
and most dismal were the vaticinations 
as to the effect on the religious character 
of the Houseunless that call were obeyed. 
In that year, however, the Test and 
Corporation Acts were finally repealed, 
and then came a new rally of the House 
on religious grounds. They were next 
called to rally, not on the Church con- 
stitution of the House, but on behalf of 
the Protestant Church. In the face of 
the same threats and the same doleful 
lamentations, the Protestant constitution 
of the House was given up, and the 
Roman Catholics were admitted on a 
footing of equality, and took-their seats 
in the House, many precious years of the 
nation’s life having been angrily spent 
in the attempt to maintain theirexclusion. 
Then, having got rid of the Protestant 
character of the House, the country 
thought there could be no further re- 
ligious war. But then a fresh cry arose. 
That cry was on the Christian character 
of the House. It was observed and in- 
sisted upon that nothing could be so in- 
jurious, so destructive to the religious 
character of the country, as the admis- 
sion of Jews. For thirty years that con- 
troversyraged. There was another rally- 
ing cry to adhere to the Christian cha- 
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racter of the constitution. That era was 
closed by Jewish emancipation, if, in- 
deed, it can even now be said to be ab- 
solutely closed, because I am under the 
impression that even at this moment 
another branch of the Legislature re- 
serves for decision within its own discre- 
tion the question whether this or that 
particular Jew shall be allowed to take 
his seat upon the Benches. Here, how- 
ever, we meet Jews, included on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality; and now, Sir, 
as was justly and truly said by my right 
hon. Friend last night, we are invited 
to make what I suppose is a final rally 
forthe Theistic constitution of the House. 
We have been driven from the Church 
ground; we have been driven from the 
Protestant ground ; we have been driven 
from the Christian ground ; and the final 
rally is made upon this narrow ledge of 
the Theistic ground. [‘‘Oh,oh!’’] Well, 
whether it is a narrow ledge or not, you 
have given up your Church, your Pro- 
testantism, your Christianity. You are 
outside of them altogether, and you are 
standing on what ground remains to you 
outside of them. What is that ground ? 
How was it described by the Mover of 
the Amendment? The Mover of the 
Amendment said he would have been 
most happy if Mr. Bradlaugh had come 
to this Table and had taken the Oath or 
Affirmation without making any decla- 
ration upon this subject. But who is Mr. 
Bradlaugh? Did the hon. and learned 
Member obtain his first information about 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions when Mr. 
Bradlaugh made his claim to make the 
Affirmation? Was there any fact in 
England more notorious than the fact 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions? There- 
fore, see whether your ground is narrow 
or not. You are not now taking your 
stand for Theism in a definite and dog- 
matic form. You are declaring your 
willingness that an Atheist should sit 
here, provided he had not told you what 
he was in the course of some of the pro- 
ceedings of the House. Surely, Sir, it 
is a very narrow ground. The form of 
actual Atheism is, so far as I know, a 
rare form of unbelief in this country. 
The forms which abound are known 
rather by the names of Positivism, Ag- 
nosticism, Materialism, and Pantheism. 
You are not taking objection to any of 
these forms. I do not understand you to 
say that if any gentleman published in 
every newspaper in London, on the 
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morning that he was going to take the 
Oath, a declaration that he was a Pan- 
theist, an Agnostic, or anything else, 
there would be any reason why he should 
not take his seat in this House. That 
makes good what I say—that the re- 
ligious ground on which we stand is a 
narrow and slippery ground. For my 
own part, I see no profit or advantage 
either to charity or to reason, or to com- 
mon sense, in making distinctions of this 
kind. In accordance with your prin- 
ciples, if I understand them, you would 
allow a Mahomedan to sit in this House 
without question ; you would probably 
allow a Parsee to sit in this House; but 
you could not, with any consistency, 
allow a Buddhist to do so. Well, I am 
not willing to engage in a controversy 
whether, with a Mahomedan and a 
Parsee on my left—[Dissent|—and a 
Buddhist on my right—I am afraid I 
have not successfully sounded the depths 
of the minds of some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, for I gather from that cry that 
those Gentlemen are also prepared to in- 
troduce another new form of religious 
controversy, and that objection is to be 
taken on religious grounds to Maho- 
medans and Parsees. Well, there is a 
theory that it does not matter what God 
you worship provided you worship some 
God or other. In my opinion there is 
greater danger of irreverence and im- 
piety in this kind of loose, rambling de- 
bate, clutching at some remnant of what 
we on this side of the House think to be 
intolerance, than there is in any frank 
acknowledgment of the absolute sepa- 
ration that has been drawn in the spirit 
of the law of this land, and, I believe, 
in the letter of the law of this land, be- 
tween civil duty and religious belief. I 
fully accept that principle with entire 
fearlessness, which I, for one, am con- 
scious of, as to the civil as well as re- 
ligious consequences. It seems to me 
that, seeing the extreme thinness and 
slipperiness of these distinctions between 
Atheism which is notorious and Atheism 
which is avowed at a particular place, 
we are asked to tread upon very dan- 
gerous ground; and I mistrust alto- 
gether the issue of the contest into which 
we are plunged under the influence of 
the feelings which suggested those dis- 
tinctions. I must make one remark upon 
what fell from an hon. Member who 
spoke from the Opposition Benches last 
night, and who said—‘‘ Look and see 
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how your action will be interpreted out- 
of-doors.” These words raised great 
suspicion in my mind. I am not willing 
in a matter of personal, civil, and re- 
ligious right to be arrested in my con- 
sideration of the case, or to be guided 
in that consideration, by being told to 
look and see how my action will be in- 
terpreted out-of-doors. Our business is 
to look straight at our duty in the case, 
and then to trust to the generosity and 
the justice of our countrymen as to the 
way in which they will regard our action. 
Iam not, therefore, willing to exercise 
jurisdiction of this kind with a serious 
hazard of being brought into positions 
that I cannot beforehand define, and 
with respect to which the light of former 
history, as far as it is available at all, 
tends to show that the end of all our re- 
sistance may be disastrous and igno- 
minious failure. With regard to the 
precedents in this case, it is admitted 
that there is no precedent for interfering 
with a gentleman who comes here and 
claims to perform a statutory duty in 
terms of the Statute. I do not think 
that hon. Gentlemen have perhaps quite 
realized the historical importance of that 
fact; because, pray remember that the 
Jacobites took their places in this House, 
and that Mr. Shippen and Sir Robert 
Walpole exchanged their jests on the 
subject across the Table, at a time when 
the Oath bound the man swearing to 
most solemn duty to the House of Han- 
over. But the Jacobitism of Mr. Ship- 

en and others was as notorious as the 
Wssiciteciaatinia of Walpole and his 
friends. And yet the House of Com- 
mons, even in those days, would not 
come between a man and the Oath, but 

ermitted the man to swear, though they 

new, and knew beyond all doubt, he 
was a Jacobite. In the same manner 
Bolingbroke, without any religious be- 
lief at all, lived and died in great dis- 
tinction, and his Parliamentary career 
was certainly not put an end to by the 
action of this House. He was foilowed 
by many more, and that at a time when 
this House was not only Theistic, Chris- 
tian, and Protestant, but intimately 
bound with the Church of England. 
Such, however, was the aversion of the 
House to this interference, and such the 
tenacity with which they adhered to the 
words famous since the days of Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘ Not we to examine,’ that even 
in these remarkable times they would 
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not institute the smallest investiga- 
tion, or stand between a citizen and 
the full enjoyment of his right. It 
may be said that there are precedents 
for the interference of this House in 
respect to the Oath, and no doubt there 
are; but they are precedents in precisely 
the opposite direction from that which is 
now contemplated. Every one of them 
is a precedent in favour of the “person 
who is desirous to swear, and not against 
him. The House has assisted in over- 
coming obstacles as far as it could in 
favour of those who tendered themselves 
to swear or affirm at thisTable. Never 
has the House gone against them. But 
there is another observation to be made 
with regard to these precedents. Not 
only have they been in favour of the 
person tendering, but they have been 
entirely and exclusively referable to his 
exterior action. Nothing about an in- 
vestigation of a man’s belief or the cita- 
tion of his belief by the House has ever 
entered intothe question. Whenmy right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Spencer Walpole) says 
that we are under a statutory obligation 
to see that Members be rightly seated, 
I must challenge my right hon. Friend 
to produce the evidence of any such 
statutory obligation as would require us 
to investigate a man’s belief. Our 
statutory obligations are limited by the 
letter of the statutes, and now let us see 
what that letter is. It appears to me 
that the prudential and legal reasons 
and arguments of the Attorney General 
and others who have spoken on this side 
are ample to govern the House in its 
decision of this question. I must goa 
little farther—as far as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread)—and ask the House to consider 
what is the nature of the jurisdiction 
which the House considers te belong to 
it. I hold that it was well defined by 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) last 
night, when he said the House were to 
be witnesses to a certain performance in 
its exterior jurisdiction—that was, the 
exterior performance of a certain civil 
duty of which the law has made us 
stewards. I do not question for a moment 
that we have that jurisdiction—to see 
exteriorly that a certain duty is well and 
rightly performed. That seems to be 
involved in the nature of the case; but 
there are many considerations which 
tend to show that this House has not the 
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breadth of jurisdiction that is so largely 
claimed for it. Why is it that a Par- 
liamentary Oath is imposed by statute? 
Why, when the Oath began, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, was it not administered by 
the authority of the House? Because 
the House had no authority. Why is it 
that you do not administer Oaths in your 
Committees? Because you have no 
authority to administer oaths. What 
is the traditional distinction between 
a Committee of the House of Lords and 
a Committee of the House of Commons ? 
Because the presumption is that we can 
have no power whatever except what 
the statute gives us. Why, again, when 
Oaths were first imposed, were they taken 
before the Lord Steward? Why for 130 
years did this House never hear of the 
Oath ? and yetthat Oath was yet precisely 
the same in its purpose and effect as it 
isnow? Why, again, when this House 
began to witness the Oath, was the 
function of the Lord Steward continued ? 
Because, as I understand, from the time 
of the Revolution, from the first year of 
the reign of William and Mary to the 
first of William IV., the obligation was 
cumulative, and Members took the Oath 
not only in this House, but also before 
the Lord Steward. Well, the enacting 
of the Oath by statute, the administra- 
tion of the Oath before the Lord Steward, 
and the joint administration of that Oath 
before the Lord Steward and the House, 
are arguments to show that the House 
has here only a Ministerial duty to per- 
form, and that duty is defined by the 
precise language of the statute, and by 
the inferences to be justly drawn from 
that language. What is the language 
of the statute? It does not state that 
the House of Commons or the House of 
Lords shall each of them be invested 
with power to require of their Members 
that they should take certain oaths. It 
doesnot constitute the House of Commons 
the Minister of the Legislature, with 
authority to act for and on behalf of the 
Legislature, and with a delegated power 
making the House masters of the whole 
circumstances of the case. The statute 
has not intrusted the power to the House 
of Commons. Itisa duty imposed upon 
a citizen ; and the spirit of the statute is 
there in obvious conformity, as it seems 
to me, with the reason of the case. 
What can be more reasonable than that 
the jurisdiction of the House of Com- 
mons over its Members should really 
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begin at the time when they have prac- 
tically become its Members? A man 
elected by a constituency is in no other 
sense a Member of this Assembly than 
in the sense that he is on the way to 
become a Member. He is potentially a 
Member of this Assembly, but not for 
our purpose; with him we have nothing 
to do until he has taken the Oath. Con- 
sequently, what can be more rational 
than that the real jurisdiction of the 
House over this man should begin when 
he is a Member of this Assembly for the 
practical purposes for which the Assembly 
meets? What says the statute— 

‘“‘ Whereas it is expedient that one uniform 
Oath should be taken ; be it therefore enacted 
that the Oath to be made and subscribed by 
Members on taking their seats shall be in the 
terms following.”’ 

And then it is provided that the person 
who is bound to take the Oath shall 
take it. There is no legislation invest- 
ing the House with any power; but 
there is legislation strictly binding the 
Member to fulfil his duty to the con- 
stituency who elect him. The statute 
binds him for that purpose; and it is 
provided by the 3rd section that in a 
sitting of the full House the Oath shall 
be publicly made and subscribed by 
every Member of the House. It does 
not say it shall beadministered. It says 
it shall be made and subscribed by the 
Member with the Speaker in the Chair ; 
and then comes a phrase on which I 
follow the interpretation given. by the 
legal Gentlemen. It is provided that each 
House shall have the power of regula- 
tion according to such regulations as 
such House may by its Standing Orders 
direct. I understand we are unanimous 
in believing that those words refer to 
matters entirely exterior, and do not 
give any authority to the House to go 
between a man and hisconscience. There 
is not a word in the statute to invest the 
House of Commons with any function 
but that of hearing and witnessing the 
mere performance of certain exterior 
Acts. I do not understand, claiming 
no authority, how we are to get over 
the case of the the 5th section. If it 
was intended by the Legislature to 
put this jurisdiction into the hands of 
the House of Commons, why not leave 
it to the House of Commons to enforce 
that jurisdiction? It is obvious that if 
the House of Commons was to be thus 
empowered, it should likewise punish the 
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non-falfilment of the duty, or be an in- 
strument in punishing it. Now, the 
House of Commons is not an instrument 
of punishment at all. I am not aware 
that it is said by anyone that it is within 
the right of the House of Commons to 
inflict punishment on Mr. Bradlaugh for 
what must happen supposing he had 
succeeded in taking the Oath and sat 
and voted in this House, and had after- 
wards been declared incompetent by the 
House, and being what is termed liable 
to penalties under the Act. But what 
does the 5th section do? It provides— 
“ That every person sitting in the House and 
voting in the House shall for every such offence 
be subject to a penalty of £500, and in addition 
to such penalty, his seat shall be vacant in the 
same manner as if he were dead.”’ 
The vacating of seats in this House is 
commonly a matter for the jurisdiction 
of this House. Why does the Statute 
in this case take it out of our hands? 
Because it does not mean that the House 
shall have any jurisdiction beyond ful- 
filling the perfunctory and Ministerial 
duty of seeing that the exterior Act 
provided by the law is duly fulfilled. 
Everything else is left to the duly con- 
stituted legal tribunals. I have heard 
the case of 1851 quoted with great 
triumph. I consider the case of 1851 is 
most completely in accordance with the 
view which I state. In 1851 the ques- 
tion raised was this—Whether it was 
necessary for Mr. Alderman Salomons 
on coming to the Table to take the 
Oath, which included these words—“‘ On 
the true faith of a Christian”? He 
declined the exterior act, and said he 
would not take those words; and because 
he would not do the exterior act which 
it was the duty of Parliament to see 
that he did, the Prime Minister and the 
Attorney General of that day most justly 
said that they would not remit the case 
to the Courts of Law. The statute says 
this act must be done in our presence, 
and unless it is done he cannot take his 
seat in this House. But what precedent 
is that for your saying to a man who 
tenders himself at this Table and claims 
the right to affirm or toswear? You 
must not do either? He claims to do 
this, and he appears to be fulfilling the 
statutory duty to his constituents, and as 
his conscience, whatever it may be, may 
lead him. What protection can the case 
of 1851 afford you in this case, which is 
diametrically opposite, Mr. Alderman 
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Salomons having refused to do the thing 
which the man now in question desires 
todo? Such appears to me to be the 
reasonable view. It is a view which 
charges this House with the duty which 
the Constitution imposes upon it. It is 
a view which secures to a constituency 
the right of sending into this Assembly 
whom it pleases. It is a view which 
prevents any interference with any of 
those persons who may be selected by 
the constituencies on their way to this 
Assembly, and which provides for the 
discharge of the exterior function and 
office which the law has laid upon them. 
On the one hand, the jurisdiction of the 
House over its Members comes into full 
play at the time they really become 
Members; and, on the other hand, 
Members are exempted from undue or 
dangerous interference. At the same 
time, the rights of the constituencies are 
surrounded with every guarantee that 
the State can give. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity made an appeal to me last night 
which I cannot do other than notice. 
He said—‘‘ Consider the consequence of 
what you are now doing. If you sanc- 
tion his taking the Oath or affirming, and 
if he then is found in a Court of Law 
not to be duly elected, you will be morally 
compelled to indemnify him.” The 
tender interest in the concerns of Mr. 
Bradlaugh that has been professed and 
declared by various benevolent Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House is 
remarkable. They are anxious to guard 
him from falling into this trap. I am 
not sanctioning his coming here; I am 
not encouraging his coming here. I 
have nothing to do with it one way or 
the other ; but if he comes here to per- 
form his statutory duty, and if he per- 
forms that duty, unless I am able to say 
he is not performing it I will not endea- 
vour to put in use any power of this 
House for the purpose of interfering 
with him in the performance of that 
duty. Gentlemen opposite rather exulted 
when they heard that Her Majesty’s 
Government did not intend to interpose 
when Mr. Bradlaugh came to the Table. 
The hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) seemed to con- 
sider this a confession of some great 
enormity and some gross offence. It 
seems to me that ours was a very wise 
decision. It was a wise decision not 
to sanction or encourage anything of the 
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kind, to decline a responsibility which 
did not belong to us, and to refrain from 
usurping an authority which has not 
been placed in our hands. I will not 
trouble the House further. I will ex- 
press the hope that I have not given of- 
fence tohon. Gentlemen opposite. I claim 
for us that if our feelings are stirred 
and governed by anxiety for religious 
liberty, we have yet, in the intellectual 
and reasoning processes that we have 
gone through, adhered closely and strictly 
to the law. That same respect I cor- 
dially offer to those who sit on the other 
side of the House; but I do beseech 
them to put guard upon themselves to 
prevent the infusion into this delibera- 
tion—this solemn deliberation—of mat- 
ter which has no genuine or legitimate 
concern with it; and if the principle of 
moral duty requires to be enforced by 
the dictates of prudence, I do beg of 
them to consider what have been the 
unhappy issues of previous attempts by 
the House to take into its own hands, 
being asingle branch of the Legislature, 
pore which were never accorded to it 
y that which alone is its superior— 
namely, the law of the Realm. 

Mr. GIBSON: I desire, Sir, to offer 
some remarks on the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I entirely coincide, and 
so do my hon. Friends who sit near me, in 
the desire that this question should becon- 
sidered from an impartial point of view, 
and without any reference whatever to the 
political views and prepossessions of the 
Member for Northampton. The right 
hon. Gentleman, when he said he would 
avoid all irritating topics, forgetting 
who was sitting by his side, suggested 
that all those irritating topics had come 
from this (the Opposition) side of the 
House. [Mr. Guapstone dissented]. I 
accept the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman that he did not mean to deny 
that a right hon. Gentleman sitting be- 
side him introduced irritating topics. 
Unquestionably the speech delivered 
last night by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) was 
characterized by as much bitterness, as 
much acerbity, and as complete an 
absence of toleration and charity as any 
speech which I ever heard in any As- 
sembly; and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy seemed to consider that unless 
you agreed with him and sat on the 
same side of the House as he did him- 
self, it was impossible to entertain an 
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upright motive, to feel a single pure 
aspiration, or to be actuated even by 
common honesty. Therefore, Sir, I 
think I am right in guarding myself 
from admitting that at any stage of this 
discussion all the irritating topics have 
been confined to this side of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House said he would discuss this 
question as a dry question of law. I do 
not know exactly what is the meaning he 
attaches to the epithet ‘‘dry ;” but cer- 
tainly his statement was anything but 
the statement of a dry question of law. 
It was, of course, a very eloquent 
speech; but although I listened to it 
both with the attention and respect due 
to any speech coming from a statesman 
of his position, yet I failed, with all the 
training which my profession has given 
me, to find out what was the definite 
legal advice, or the precise legal argu- 
ment that he desired to be followed by 
the House. He stated that no new law 
was necessary to enable Mr. Bradlaugh 
to come to the Table and be sworn ; and 
he then proceeded to argue with great 
force and great persuasiveness that it 
would be very inconvenient to have a 
new law, and that it would be almost 
more convenient to break or to strain 
the existing law than to face the incon- 
venience which its alteration presented. 
[Dissent.] Of course, he did not say 
that he was so urging any breaking or 
straining of the law; but he so dwelt on 
the vast inconveniences that would 
result as to lead the mind of hon. 
Members almost irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that anything would be better, 
and that we should try to adapt our 
institutions in such a way as to avoid 
the vast difficulties which he suggested. 
Now, what are those difficulties? I 
listened to them, and I am not at all 
frightened by them ; they are open to an 
obvious answer. Following the lead of 
Mr. Bradlaugh in the Select Committee, 
the right hon. Gentleman tried to in- 
fluence and terrify the House by relying 
on the precedent of the Wilkes’s case, 
as if there was the slightest analogy 
between what the House of Com- 
mons did in Mr. Wilkes’s case and 
what it is now asked to do by the 
temperate Resolution of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Laun- 
ceston. In Wilkes’s case the House of 
Commons declared that Mr. Wilkes was 
incapable for his conduct of being re- 
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elected. Who seeks to apply any such 
rule to Mr. Bradlaugh ? We do not, in 
the slightest degree, question the right 
of the constituency of Northampton to 
return Mr. Bradlaugh, nor his right to be 
returned by that constituency. Our con- 
tention is narrower and more logical. 
We say that under the existing laws, as 
they stand, it isimpossible, without their 
alteration or amendment, that Mr. Brad- 
laugh can take his seat. We take up 
no line of non possumus, as the House of 
Commons did in Mr. Wilkes’s case, 
when it both rejected him and said it 
would never accept him at all. We only 
say—‘‘ We admit that you have been 
returned as a Member; but according to 
the existing law you cannot comply with 
the prescribed forms, and therefore you 
cannot sit.”” ‘Where is the analogy be- 
tween that and the precedent of Mr. 
Wilkes? The other bugbear has been 
put forward that you will get into con- 
flict with the Courts of Law. Is it the 
hon. and learned Member for Launceston 
who seeks to get the House into a con- 
flict with the Courts of Law? Ifyou 
do what is suggested by his Amend- 
ment, no Court of Law can possibly 
assail what is done. You will get into 
conflict with the Courts of Law only if 
you accept the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton. If you adopt the 
course suggested in the original propo- 
sition you will unquestionably embark 
in a conflict with the Courts of Law, the 
end of which no man can foresee. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister admitted that he was bound, as 
its Leader, to give the House some 
guidance in the difficult and painful 
dilemma in which we are placed. And 
what was that guidance? He said that 
we are now standing on the narrow ledge 
of a Theistic test ; and I think the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster used 
an almost equivalent expression last 
night. That may be a question to be 
discussed when a Billis brought forward 
for that object ; but no one is now seek- 
ing to impose any new test. Our argu- 
ment is simple. We say—‘‘ Apply the 
existing law, construe it liberally and 
generously ; do not apply it in a narrow 
or exclusive spirit, but do not wrest or 
change it.” It is not a question of in- 
troducing a test or a pledge; but one 
of the construction of plain and clear 
Acts of Parliament. What is the argu- 
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far as I could gather, his view was in 
favour of the last contention of Mr. 
Bradlaugh—namely, that he should be 
allowed to take the Oath at the Table 
of this House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not say which branch of the 
question he was in favour of; hut his 
whole argument went to this—“ You are 
a mere external body; your rights are 
limited to seeing that the external forms 
prescribed by the Act of Parliament are 
observed. Mr. Bradlaugh’s last demand 
was to take the Oath ; you have no right 
to prevent him from taking the Oath.” 
Task at once, is not that entirely inconsis- 
tent with the whole action of the right 
hon. Gentleman from the beginning to 
the end of this unfortunate occurrence ? 
If the question be so plain as he states 
it, why did he send it upstairs to be dis- 
cussed by a Select Committee? But it 
was the contention of those who con- 
tested the appointment of the last Com- 
mittee that the question was so clear, so 
free from precedent, and required only 
the application of two or three sections 
in the statutes, that it was not a case 
for a Select Committee, but one for the 
immediate decision of the House. That 
contention was denied. The right hon. 
Gentleman said—‘‘ No; you must have 
a Select Committee; it is an intricate 
question on which there must be a search 
of the Journals, and the House has a 
right to have it considered by a Select 
Committee.” But the right hon. Gentle- 
man has thrown over the decision of the 
Select Committee, and also the clear 
opinion of his own Law Officers. When 
the question was before the House last, 
on the 21st of May, the whole conten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was— 
‘‘T am a layman; I do not set up to be 
a lawyer ; this isa nice, delicate, difficult 
question of law.” Yet he wishes now, 
on what he contended, and even still 
contends, is a pure question of law, 
to throw over quietly in the House the 
opinion of his own Law Officers. The 
question was raised in the Committee 
with precision on this point. There can 
be no doubt about it; because a propo- 
sition was submitted to the Committee 
to the effect that no precedent had been 
shown in which the House had refused 
to allow a Member to take the Oath on 
account of his views of religion, and that 
the House could not constitutionally re- 
fuse permission to take the Oath on such 
account. Now the right hon. Gentle- 
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man has adopted that proposition. It 
contains the clearest and most concise 
statement of his argument. But against 
that proposition there voted in the Com- 
mittee 16 Members—including the At- 
torney General and the Solicitor General 
—while only five voted for it. Andnow 
I gather from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument that if Mr. Bradlaugh 
comes to the Table of the House to- 
morrow and repeats everything he has 
said he would permit him to take the 
Oath. That, I think, the right hon. 
Gentleman cannot logically deny. In 
what position are we now? If we are 
merely ministerial machines—if you, 
Sir, are a mere lay figure in the Chair, 
then we shall have to look at Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s performance as wunreasoning 
beings. But if we are to apply our 
understanding, our reason, to what was 
implicated in his original statement, and 
what was the clear meaning of the letter 
of the 20th of May, which he wrote and 
sent to all the newspapers in London— 
if we are to consider these things, are 
we to exercise no judgment upon them ? 
There is a clear dilemma on this point. 
Either we are ministerial machines, as 
the right hon. Gentleman said—in which 
case Mr. Bradlaugh can come forward 
and take the Oath or the Affirmation as 
he pleases—or else we are to exercise 
some judgment, and then we are respon- 
sible. We must be either responsible 
or irresponsible. There is no middle 
place. As far as I can understand the 
right hon. Gentleman, he has hardly 
made up his mind even yet on this ques- 
tion; although his whole argument, if it 
meant anything, meant this—that we 
had no jurisdiction to prevent Mr. Brad- 
laugh taking the Oath at the Table. 
Am I misrepresenting the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman? No dis- 
sent comes ; and, therefore, I say that I 
am entitled to assume that the right 
hon. Gentleman gave this guidance to 
the House—If Mr. Bradlaugh comes to 
the Table and takes the Book in his 
hand, you, Mr. Speaker, are a lay figure, 
and you, the House of Commons, must 
do nothing but look on the performance. 
I took down one sentence of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He said—‘‘ You have 
no jurisdiction to do more than see the 
exterior observance of the form.’”’” Was 
the House of Commons ever before told 
it was in such a contemptible and de- 
graded position? What isthe meaning 
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of this in the face of the 3rd section of 
the Act which has been read by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Parliamen- 
tary Oath Act, 1866— 


“The Oath shall be solemnly and publicly 
made and subscribed by every Member of the 
House of Commons at the Table in the middle 
of the House, and while a full House is there 
sitting with Mr. Speaker in the Chair, at such 
hours and according to such regulations as the 
House may by its Standing Orders direct.’’ 


Resolution. 


My proposition in reference to that is 
clear, has never varied; the House is 
by that section distinctly made the guar- 
dian of the Oath—is bound to see that 
it is taken under solemn and public con- 
ditions, with Mr. Speaker in the Chair, 
and in a full House; and it is reminded 
of its duty to deal with this question by 
Standing Orders. Can that section have 
been framed for the sole purpose of 
making us unintelligent and irrespon- 
sible witnesses of an act which the vast 
majority of both sides in this case would 
regard as a kind of blasphemy? The 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument, if it 
means anything, means this—that he is 
willing to allow the Oath to be taken by 
a person who has intimated, by necessary 
implication, that that Oath will not be 
binding upon his conscience. Mr. Brad- 
laugh published the letter now before 
the House, in which he said he would 
not take the Oath as meaning an appeal 
to God; that the words ‘‘So help me, 
God” were a meaningless addendum, 
and that part of the Oath was an idle 
form. That is the guidance—the sole 
guidance—we are to receive from the 
Leader of the House on this difficult 
and delicate question. I venture to think 
he will find a great many on this occasion 
will assert their independence. Never, I 
believe, from the beginning of his speech, 
did the right hon. Gentleman use the 
word ‘‘affirm.” I again assert that the 
whole and sole argument which the right 
hon. Gentleman gave for the guidance 
of the House was this—that we could 
not—we ought not—we had no jurisdic- 
tion to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from 
taking the Oath. The right hon. Gentle- 
man knows the circumstances—nobody 
better. He has read that letter of the 
20th of May, and so has the country. 
He knows what Mr. Bradlaugh said at 
the Table; and, knowing all this, he 
has given us the advice to which I have 
referred. The right hon. Gentleman 
referred to a saying of the illustrious 
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Bacon, that it was not for us to examine 
into a man’s religious opinions; but 
we are not trying Mr. Bradlaugh. If 
he had kept his opinions to himself, and 
the responsibility of those opinions to 
himself, it would have been another 
thing. But he has taken us into con- 
fidence, and by doing so he has made 
us responsible. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says, truly, this is a case of first 
impression. He says there is no pre- 
cedent of preventing a Member from 
taking the Oath. That is one side of 
the argument of the absence of prece- 
dent; but, on the other side, we have it 
on the authority of Sir Erskine May that 
there is no precedent of a Member of 
the House of Commons coming forward 
and making such a statement, or the 
equivalent of such a statement, as Mr. 
Bradlaugh made at the Table of this 
House. The right hon. Gentleman— 
and I took down the words because I 
thought it would come to that—said our 
duties are limited by the words of the 
statute. The right hon. Gentleman 
could not find any words of the statute 
which would support his argument 
that the entire affair was to be dealt 
with as if it was a mere exterior per- 
formance, and in order to evade respon- 
sibility, he practically denied to the 
House all authority, all jurisdiction, all 
responsibility. Having denied all our 
privileges, he placed the House of Com- 
mons in a thoroughly degraded posi- 
tion. He takes all responsibility off the 
Speaker; he takes all responsibility off 
the House. Having done that, he says 
the whole responsibility is upon Mr. 
Bradlaugh himself. He may either 
take the Oath or affirm. So that the 
right hon. Gentleman places our pre- 
cedents, our law, our usages, our forms, 
absolutely at the mercy, without check, 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. Well, the only con- 
venience I see in that is that if the 
House has no power and no responsi- 
bility, if Mr. Bradlaugh has all the 
power and all the responsibility, that 
leaves Her Majesty’s Government to 
perform, in a very humble way, the 
high function of guidance. In my opi- 
nion, the law upon the matter is clear. 
After the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
last night, I hesitate to use the word 
‘“‘ dogma,” because he has reminded us 
that the working men of this country 
know as little of the dogmas of Chris- 
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tianity as the upper classes did of the 
practice of their religion. I have, how- 
ever, a very strong opinion with regard 
to the question of Affirmation, an opi- 
nion which I am satisfied will be sup- 
ported by the decision of a Court of Law 
if ever this point comes before one. It 
will not be sufficient for Mr. Bradlaugh 
to bring his case within the Act of 1866; 
he must also bring it within the Evi- 
dence Acts of 1869, 1870, and 1871. I 
assert that he will find it difficult to do so. 
Hon. Members opposite assert that his 
case falls within the Act of 1866. I do 
not think or believe that it does; but 
even assuming that it does, that is not 
enough, because he must also bring it 
within the letter and spirit of the other 
statutes, which are solely confined to the 
giving of evidence, and are only appli- 
cable where the presiding Judge is 
satisfied that an oath would not be bind- 
ing on the conscience of the individual 
in question. But is the Speaker the 
presiding Judge, and is our sitting here 
a question of taking evidence? Another 
Act of Parliament which was passed in 
the following year strengthens my argu- 
ment, because the term “presiding 
Judge,” in which it is now sought to in- 
clude the Speaker, was found to be so 
restricted that a fresh Act had to be 
passed in order to make it include an 
arbitrator. If there were any doubt on 
this matter, at all events, it was partially 
cleared up bythe Parliamentary Evidence 
Act of 1871; and I must here lay particu- 
lar stress upon the dates. If the Evidence 
Acts of 1869 and 1870 applied to Parlia- 
ment at all they would have applied to 
it in all cases. Yet, what do we find? 
We find that in 1871 Parliament, having 
a full knowledge of the Acts of the two 
previous years, when it comes to give 
power to its Committees and to itself to 
examine witnesses upon Oath, deals 
specially with the case of those who 
object to take the Oath and desire to 
affirm, thus putting aside altogether 
the idea that its procedure was in 
any way affected by the Evidence Acts 
of 1869 and 1870. The Act of 1871 
not only provides for the case of those 
witnesses who desire to affirm when 
about to give evidence before Parlia- 
mentary Committees, but provides 
specially a form of Affirmation which 
implies a religious belief in the minds 
of those who make it, therefore being 
one which Mr. Bradlaugh could not con- 
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scientiously make. The argument of 
hon. Members opposite is this—We will 
assume that the Report of the first Com- 
mittee was right; but, as the difference of 
opinion amongst its members leaves it 
open to question, in order to prevent the 
House being involved in a delicate and, 
possibly, a painful inquiry, do not prevent 
Mr. Bradlaugh from going through this 
form, so that eventually the question 
may be settled in a Court of Law. But 
what I want to know is whether any 
Court of Law could effectually settle this 
question? I should like to hear the 
opinion of the learned Law Officers of 
the Crown upon this point. I am satis- 
fied that they would not give it as their 
opinion that a Court of Law could settle 
the matter, unless it was so fenced round 
with qualifications as to make it nearly 
worthless. Let us look at the particular 
form of Affirmation which Mr. Brad- 
laugh would have totake. It is the one 
set forth in the Act of 1866, and it runs 
as follows :—‘‘ I, Charles Bradlaugh, 
solemnly, sincerely, and truly affirm,” 
&c. In other words, he would use the 
very words that are prescribed by the 
statute, and at the time and in the 
place prescribed by the statute. In such 
circumstances, I should like to know 
what would be the fate of an action 
brought to recover penalties against Mr. 
Bradlaugh? We are now asked to di- 
vest ourselves of all responsibility, and 
to blindly hand over this question for 
decision by a Court of Law, which might 
never determine the question at all. If 
Mr. Bradlaugh were sued for penalties, 
the first step in the proceedings would be 
to put in the Records of the House, from 
which it would appear that, equally with 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
theChancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Mr. Bradlaugh had made the Affirma- 
tion prescribed by law. I have read the 
statute closely; and I say that it has 
been too lightly assumed that a person 
has only to walk into Court and to enter 
an action for penalties against Mr. 
Bradlaugh to be certain of success. 
The difficulties in the way of such 
an action are very great. He would 
have taken the statutable words at the 
time and in the place indicated by the 
statute; and would not the Court say 
—‘‘We must assume in a penal action 
that the House of Commons satisfied 
itself that an unqualified person did 
not take the Affirmation.” It could 
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hardly be contended that his Affirmation 
under such circumstances was a nullity. 
The whole argument of the Attorney 
General was founded upon this proposition 
—that the question raised is a nice anda 
difficult one, and that we should get rid of 
a painful and a disagreeable subject by 
handing it over tothe Law Courts. But 
how is this question to be handed over 
to the Law Courts? ‘Who is to be the 
prosecutor? ‘Will the Attorney General 
undertake to commence and carry on this 
action for penalties against Mr. Brad- 
laugh? The Attorney General is not 
divested by the Act of last Session of 
his responsibility in such a matter, and 
he is as much technically as the Irish 
Attorney General is actually the Public 
Prosecutor of the country. Is it intended 
that the matter shall be left to chance 
or to any individual who shall volunteer 
to proceed, in the same way as it has 
been left to any person to proceed against 
those who issued the Liberal Circular? 
Is the House of Commons to evade a de- 
cision on this question without its being 
certain that the question will be raised 
and decided elsewhere? I venture to tell 
the House of Commons that it cannot so 
divest itself of its responsibility. Every 
time that Mr. Bradlaugh sits and votes 
it will be open to any hon. Member to 
move, night after night, that a new 
Writ be issued for the borough of North- 
ampton ; because the Act says that, in 
addition to such penalty, the ceat shall 
be vacant, as though the person elected 
were dead. The issuing of the Writ 
in no way depends upon whether the 
penalty has been recovered. This, then, 
is the way in which it is suggested that 
we should get out of the difficulty at- 
tending this very nice and delicate ques- 
tion—namely, that we should avoid col- 
lision with the Law Courts by handing 
over the whole question tothem. There 
is another point which I was surprised 
to find left unnoticed, having regard to 
the vast experience of the hon. Member 
for Bedford(Mr. Whitbread.) The words 
contained in the Report of this last 
Committee, in its unauthorized clause, 
were that we should “not prevent” 
Mr. Bradlaugh from going through the 
form of making an Affirmation. Now, 
I beg the House that there shall be 
no play on these wretched words, ‘‘ not 
prevent ;”’ for it must not be forgotten 
that if we do not prevent we permit, 
and if we permit we sanction; and 
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would it be contended for a moment 
that, having permitted and sanctioned 
Mr. Bradlaugh making an Affirmation 
at our Table, we might not be asked 
to indemnify him from the consequences 
of any penal action that might thereafter 
be taken against him? I believe this 
debate will close without that statement 
being seriously encountered. It may be 
cavilled at, and the House may be told 
that the question is a nice and difficult 
one; but I repeat that if the House 
sanctions the making of an Affirmation 
by Mr. Bradlaugh, it will be bound to 
listen, at all events, with great respect 
to constant applications for the indemni- 
fication of Mr. Bradlaugh against the 
consequences of the act which he is now 
asked totake. Indeed, he may do more; 
for the Prime Minister has said that Mr. 
Bradlaugh may take his choice, and if 
he chooses to make Affirmation instead 
of taking the Oath, all those who are of 
my way of thinking can do is to be some- 
what grateful to him for sparing us part 
of the performance. Last night the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster based his argument 
in favour of Mr. Bradlaugh being al- 
lowed to affirm upon the case of Mr. 
Pease; but I will assert that there is no 
true analogy between the two cases. 
Mr. Pease was a Quaker, and the Select 
Committee which dealt with his case had 
to consider three statutes under which 
it was laid down that the Affirmation of 
a Quaker was to be taken in all Courts 
of Law or other places in which an oath 
was taken, allowed, or required. The 
reception of the Affirmation was ex- 
pressly not confined to a Court of Law. 
The case of the Roman Catholics was 
mentioned by the Prime Minister, and the 
right hon. Gentleman to whom I have 
just referred, and, as I believe, with the 
intention of stirring up the old animosi- 
ties which existed with regard to that 
Church. I shall not refer to them in 
that spirit; but I would just mention 
their case, as also that of the Jews, in 
order to point out that when the difficulty 
arose concerning them it was dealt with 
by legislation, and not attempted to be 
settled by aside-wind which would over- 
ride all statutes and precedents as in 
the present case. This is'a question 
which can only be dealt with logically 
by means of new legislation, and that 
is what I say ought to be done, in order 
that all the arguments, pro and con, 
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may be carefully and candidly weighed. 
Whatever we do, I hope it will not be 
thought that the House can escape its 
responsibility by giving a blind vote. 
Let the House take an honest and 
straightforward course: give effect to, 
or reverse the decision of, either or both 
of the Committees, and not in a cowardly, 
un-English fashion, seek to evade its . 
duties and responsibilities by degrading 
itself into a mere piece of mechanism, a 
kind of conduit pipe to a Court of Law. 
I pray the House not to putits laws and 
privileges under the feet of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, as it is invited to do; and, for 
my own part, I shall decline—having 
stated my opinions and the reasons for 
them—to be a party to what I believe 
would be a plain violation of our laws. 
I shall vote against Mr. Bradlaugh being 
allowed to make an Affirmation which 
would violate the law of man, or to go 
through the form of taking an Oath which, 
in his lips, would outrage alike the laws 
of man and God. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, that it was 
clear that the House was in a position 
of great difficulty. On the one hand, it 
was hard to see how Mr. Bradlaugh 
could take the Oath after claiming the 
right to affirm, because he had already 
affirmed under Acts of which no one 
could avail himself without stating that 
an oath was not binding on his con- 
science; and, on the other hand, a Com- 
mittee had decided that he could not 
legally affirm. The last Committee had 
recommended the House to allow Mr. 
Bradlaugh to do an act which the former 
Committee had treated as illegal, and 
this was a very disagreeable position. 
He had felt great doubts, but had come 
to the conclusion that it was his duty to 
vote for the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Northampton. He regarded the 
Amendment as a Motion for the expul- 
sion of Mr. Bradlaugh in another form. 
Hon. Members said to themselves— 
‘* We won’t have this man as a Member 
at any price,’’ and so they used the 
Oath as a means of expulsion. He could 
understand the strong feelings of hon. 
Members opposite, like the Members for 
the City who had spoken; but he 
thought that if there was to be a Motion 
for expulsion, it would be only fair to 
wait till the Member had taken his seat, 
and could reply to what was said against 
him. He objected to the use of an oath 
as a test. These Parliamentary Oaths 
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were never meant as tests. Moreover, 
they were most imperfect as tests, for it 
was notorious that there were hon. 
Members in that House who held simi- 
lar views as to the non-existence of a 
God with Mr. Bradlaugh, who had, 
nevertheless, taken the Oath. So it 
was now, and so it always had been. 
Moreover, Oaths were never demanded 
from Members until the 5th Elizabeth. 
He quoted the Preamble and clauses of 
that Act to show that these Oaths were 
then imposed on Members merely to 
secure the safety of the Crown from 
disloyalty, especially in reference to the 
members of the Church of Rome. But 
the Oaths had been used as tests against 
one set of men after another—the 
Friends, the Catholics, the Jews—and 
now, at last, they were sought to be 
used to secure the presence of only those 
men who believed in ‘‘some God or 
other,’ as the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth put it. Feeling the difficulty of 
the case, still he could not sanction such 
a proceeding. He felt that it was their 
duty, as Christians, to act fairly and 
justly towards all; and though they 
were told by Members opposite that the 
House would be put into a very awk- 
ward position if Mr. Bradlaugh were 
allowed to affirm, on the other hand, if 
they did not, they would have a repeti- 
tion of Wilkes’s case, and an unseemly 
contest with the electors of Northamp- 
ton. The House would certainly be de- 
feated if it entered on that sort of con- 
test. The case against Wilkes was a 
very strong one; but, as they had 
heard, the House had to yield and to 
expunge the record. No one would 
suspect him of any sympathy with the 
opinions or proceedings of Mr. Brad- 
laugh ; but he felt that justice and fair- 
ness between man and man demanded 
that he should be permitted to take his 
seat, taking, of course, on himself all 
the risks that might thence arise. He 
thought that of the two difficulties, 
that of allowing him to affirm was the 
less, and he should vote for the Motion. 

Str HENRY TYLER remarked, that 
nearly all that could be said on the sub- 
ject had been admirably stated by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), and no one could put it 
better. But a few points had been 
left untouched, to which he wished to 
direct the attention of the House. Now 
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that the two Committees had reported 
they were left face to face with Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; and the question was, whe- 
ther he was to take his seat on making 
an Affirmation, or was to be prevented 
from making an Affirmation or taking 
the Oath ? Considering the way in which 
Mr. Bradlaugh had presented himself— 
first claiming to make an Affirmation, 
and then proposing to take the Oath— 
it was natural and proper for them to 
inquire, and they were entitled to in- 
quire, who and what was Mr. Bradlaugh, 
who thus asked to be received in the 
House in anexceptional manner. It was 
not, as had been stated, that the House 
was inquisitorial, or that from previous 
knowledge of Mr. Bradlaugh or pre- 
judice against him they desired not to 
admit him. He was convinced that if 
Mr. Bradlaugh had presented himself 
at the Table, and had quietly taken the 
Oath without making any unusual claim, 
or otherwise obtruding himself, or draw- 
ing special attention to his position, he 
would have been allowed to take his 
seat without interference from anyone. 
But Mr. Bradlaugh, by the course he 
had adopted—by proposing first to 
affirm, and, secondly, to take the Oath, 
and by his letter, which could not be 
too often quoted, declaring that in tak- 
ing the Oath he would be taking some- 
thing which to him was ‘a meaning- 
less set of words’’—had put himself 
in such a position that the House was 
asked to treat him in an exveptional 
manner. And who, then, was this Gen- 
tleman who asked to be treated thus 
exceptionally? A number of precedents 
had been adduced from time to time 
applying to Quakers, Moravians, and 
Jews, but none to Atheists. But itwas not 
the question merely of an Atheist which 
was before them. It was a question for 
which there was absolutely no precedent 
—that of an Atheist who was not merely 
an Atheist, though he had been de- 
scribed from the opposite Benches as a 
poor persecuted man with a conscience, 
who desired to do what was right, and to 
affirm in the manner most proper and 
convenient to his conscience. Mr. Brad- 
laugh was not such a man. He was a 
man whose livelihood, whose profession 
for a series of years, had been to dis- 
seminate cheap and pernicious literature 
among the mass of the people. That 
was the man who came to that Table and 
asked the House to treat him in an ex- 
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ceptional manner. When this question 
was discussed on a previous occasion, 
and it was proposed to ~ppoint a Com- 
mittee, he ventured to produce some 
pamphlets published by Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and he was called to Order for reading 
from thosepamphlets. But he believed he 
should be in Order when he mentioned 
that those pamphlets had not only the 
name of Mr. Bradlaugh as being written 
by him, but had on the back that they 
were printed and published by Charles 
Bradlaugh and Annie Besant. He held 
those pamphlets in his hand. He was 
not going to trouble the House with 
them. But they were evidence of the 
statements he had made, and the con- 
tents of the pamphlets were such thai if 
Mr. Bradlaugh were admitted to the 
House he should be very much surprised 
if some hon. Gentleman did not rise in 
his place and propose a Select Committee 
to inquire whether, having regard to 
those writings, Mr. Bradlaugh was fit 
to be a Member of the House. On the 
last occasion when he quoted a passage 
from one of those pamphlets, Mr. Brad- 
laugh went to his constituents in North- 
ampton, and in the course of a speech 
which he made, remarked upon his (Sir 
Henry Tyler’s) ‘‘mad antagonism,” and 
said that the pamphlet from which the 
quotation was made was not his at all. 
He could only say it had Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s name on the face of it, and his 
name, with Annie Besant’s, as printers 
and publishers on the back. He did not 
know what better evidence hecould have. 
He found it in the catalogue of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s and other works— “the 
300,000th catalogue.” He sent a clerk 
to Mr. Bradlaugh’s publishing office for 
it; he found it and other pamphlets 
there; and if Mr. Bradlaugh denied the 
pamphlet to be his he ought to take 
his name from the front and the back 
of it. The fact was that Mr. Bradlaugh 
could not come into the House with- 
out bringing Annie Besant with him, 
because he observed that her name 
was on the back of all these pamphlets. 
A great deal had been said by right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench of 
religious liberty and Christian charity. 
What was Christian charity? If Mr. 
Bradlaugh were starving it would be 
Christian charity to give him food ; if he 
was in need or necessity to help him in 
other ways; but surely it was not Chris- 
tian charity to admit him to take an 
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Oath which he characterized as an un- 
meaning ceremony—a ceremony which 
would be as outrageous an insult to 
Almighty God as could be performed. 
So, with regard to religious liberty, he 
had seen Turks in the heart of Bosnia 
spreading their carpets on the grass, and 
performing their devotions for 20 minutes 
before taking rest or refreshment after a 
ten hours journey ; and he could respect 
Mahomedans and others for the con- 
scientious performance of the duties of 
their religion and the way they per- 
formed those devotions; but how could 
he respect a man of this description, 
who first pretended he could not take an 
oath because it was not binding on his 
conscience, and, when he found he could 
not get in otherwise, professed his readi- 
ness to take it? They were threatened 
with legislation on the subject. Was it 
possible that hon. Members would be 
persuaded to adopt exceptional legis- 
lation to admit such a man to that House? 
Much might be said on one side or the 
other, as to the necessity for, or expe- 
diency of, retaining the Oath in its pre- 
sent form; but he must say he valued 
the Oath now more than ever, because 
it might be the means of keeping such a 
man out of the House. 

Mr. MELLOR could not help saying 
he had heard the speech of the hon. 
Member for Harwich (Sir Henry Tyler) 
with unfeigned regret. He could not 
conceive that any good could be attained 
by the course he had followed. The 
hon. Member rose in his place and, in 
the absence of Mr. Bradlaugh, made all 
sorts of attacks upon him. He referred 
to pamphlets, and said things which 
really had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion before the House. The House was 
called upon to exercise a judicial fune- 
tion, and he hoped they would approach 
the duty in a judicial spirit. He had 
no sympathy with the views and feelings 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, and he deplored the 
fact that any hon. Member should enter- 
tain such sentiments; but in this free 
country Mr. Bradlaugh was just as much 
entitled to his views, however unpalat- 
able or revolting they might appear to 
others, as he was to his, and he ought to 
get credit for holding them conscien- 
tiously. The question was what was 
the best course, under all the circum- 
stances, for the House to take? His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) said 
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pressed his views on the House. With 
great submission, that was hardly so. 
He came to the House, and, being most 
certainly aware of the feeling that would 
be created if he proceeded to take the 
Oath, he claimed to affirm. He was 
acting in what many believed his strict 
right. What course did the House 
take? A Committee was appointed— 
not to decide the question, not to bind, 
but to assist the House—to look into 
the Act of Parliament and to examine 
precedents. There was considerable op- 
position on the other side; although the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) had assented to the Committee, the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) objected to the Mem- 
bers being nominated, and raised an 
excited debate, in which unfair attacks 
were made upon Mr. Bradlaugh and 
considerable feeling was aroused. The 
result was that among the various reli- 
gious communities throughout the 
country the question of religious liberty 
was raised, and the feeling prevailed 
that if Mr. Bradlaugh was to be ex- 
cluded to-day it might be their own turn 
to-morrow. The question was, what 
were Mr. Bradlaugh’s rights? That de- 
pended on the construction of the Act 
of Parliament. They had heard from 
the hon. and learned Member for Laun- 
ceston, and the right hon. and learned 
Member for the Dublin University (Mr. 
Gibson), a great deal of argument and 
some declamation ; but the real ques- 
tion was, what were the rights conferred 
and the duties imposed by the Act? 
The Act imported that every Member 
should take the Oath—he must do so. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, feeling that obligation, 
came to the Table. But if the Oath 
were objected to Affirmation might be 
made; and. the Act went on to specify 
those who might do so. The words 
were—‘ All who by any law for the 
time being are entitled to affirm.” After 
the passing of the Parliamentary Oaths 
Act in 1866, he maintained that ‘every 
person who by any law is entitled to 
affirm,’’ must mean that those who were 
entitled to affirm in Courts of Law were 
entitled to make Affirmation in the 
House of Commons. The decision of 
the first Committee was not binding on 
the House, and when their Report was 
placed upon the Table Mr. Bradlaugh 
asked to be allowed to take the Oath. 
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The hon. Member for Portsmouth ob- 
jected, and with that objection he en- 
tirely sympathized. If, indeed, the 
question were that Mr. Bradlaugh 
should be allowed to take the Oath, he 
should, if he thought the House had any 
jurisdiction to interfere, vote against 
his being allowed to do so. But the 
House had, in his opinion, no such 
jurisdiction. They had no right to in- 
quire into the motives, the conscience, 
or the religious views of any person who 
presented himself to take the Oath. If 
they were allowed to do so, they might 
raise a debate as to the religious belief 
of any hon. Member coming to the Table 
to be sworn. That, he thought, would 
be a great national misfortune. The 
only duty, however, cast upon the House 
by the statute was to see that the Oath 
was taken in the ordinary form; and 
the Act provided penalties—the vacating 
of the seat and the payment of a fine of 
£500—in the case of any Member who 
was not entitled to affirm sitting without 
havingtakentheOath. If Mr. Bradlaugh 
were willing to take the risk of affirm- 
ing, and they allowed him to do so, he 
would be pursued in an action before a 
Court of Law, where the real construc- 
tion of the Act of Parliament could be 
settled. There would be no difficulty 
in finding a plaintiff. The difficulty 
would arise from there being too many. 
Mr. Bradlaugh would be pursued for 
voting and sitting in the House without 
taking the Oath. He would answer that 
he was one of those persons who were 
excused from taking it, and allowed to 
substitute for it an Affirmation. Then 
the Judges would determine whether he 
was so excused. The House would 
thus have the Act authoritatively inter- 
preted. He thought it a pity the House 
of Commons could not now call in the 
Judges to give their opinion on a point 
of law, as the House of Lords used to 
do. But, as they could not do this, the 
adoption of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
was the best course for them to adopt. 
Mr. RODWELL said, he had listened 
with somewhat painful interest to the 
debate which had taken place, and did 
not hesitate to say that a great many 
things had been said on the other side 
in which he concurred, and that some 
observations had fallen from hon. Mem- 
bers on his side with which he could 
not altogether agree. His hon. and 
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learned Friend who had just sat down 
had urged that, as Mr. Bradlaugh 
was entitled to affirm in Courts of 
Justice under the Act of 1869, he was, 
under the provisions of the Act of 1866, 
entitled to affirm in that House. He 
took issue on that point with his hon. 
and learned'Friend, who would see that 
the Act of 1866 twice used the word 
“solemn”? — ‘‘a solemn declaration” 
and a ‘‘ solemn affirmation.” [The hon. 
and learned Member then referred to 
the Act of 1869, and read the 4th section 
of that Act, which provided that the 
affirmation should only be admitted 
when the presiding Judge was satisfied 
that an oath would have no binding 
effect upon the witness’s conscience. ] He 
would observe that the word “solemn” 
was omitted from that Act. In the 
previous Act the word ‘‘solemn”’ was 
to be found twice. The words of the 
Act of 1866 were intended to make an 
affirmation equivalent to an oath. The 
mere ordinary words of a promise were 
not admissible by the Act of 1866. When 
words were deliberately omitted from an 
Act of Parliament something was in- 
tended by such omission ; and he felt that 
the absence of the word ‘‘ solemn” from 
the Act of 1869 was significant. What 
was the object of the Act of 1866? It 
was not simply to relieve Quakers, Mora- 
vians, and others; it was really aimed at 
excluding persons in Mr. Bradlaugh's 
age The Declaration which was to 

e in lieu of the Oath was to be as 
solemn as the Oath; and the same cir- 
cumstances which prevented Mr. Brad- 
laugh from taking the Oath prevented 
him also from taking the Affirmation. 
If he could not take the Oath he could 
not take the solemn Affirmation. A 
profession of some religious faith was 
requisite in eithercase. He did not wish 
to use a merely technical argument; but 
he thought that if words were carefully 
introduced into one statute and omitted 
in another, some importance ought to be 
attached to the circumstance. The very 
terms used in the Act of 1866 presumed 
that the person making the Affirmation 
had some religious faith. He was 
anxious not to say a word which would 
wound Mr. Bradlaugh’s feelings; but 
he believed that within the meaning of 
the Act he was not competent to make 
anything more than a bare promise; he 
was incapable of either making a 
solemn declaration or of taking an oath. 
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The hon. Member for Northampton had 
urged, with some plausibility, that it was 
sought to impose a religious test; but it 
was not really so. There was nothing 
in the Act of Parliament which required 
any question to be put as to what a 
man’s religious belief was. It only 
asked a person to profess some religious 
belief. The words quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. John Bright) from Lord 
Holland were susceptible of a different 
interpretation from that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He believed that Lord 
Holland meant to convey that a Mem- 
ber should be required to acknowledge 
that he had some religious belief, and 
that the passage quoted was a confirma- 
tion of the views which he was then 
expressing. He did not share in those 
views which had been expressed as to the 
paramount necessity of respecting a large 
and important constituency. The con- 
stituency of Northampton knew when 
they elected Mr. Bradlaugh that they 
were raising difficult and delicate ques- 
tions, and they must take the con- 
sequence. He thought that due regard 
ought to be attached to what had been 
termed the religious instinct of the 
country. He believed that people were 
asking themselves whether the House of 
Commons was going to assist Mr. Brad- 
laugh to take his seat. He agreed that 
the constituencies were looking with 
interest upon the result of the division, 
but not in the sense in which hon. Mem- 
bers had said so. He had himself been 
urged, especially by one class of Dis- 
senters—the Wesleyans—to vote against 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission to'the Hovis. 
He felt bound to vote against the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Northampton ; 
and if action were taken to procure Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s admission, he should prefer 
that it should be done directly rather 
than by a side wind. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, he had not in- 
tended to take part in the debate; but 
after what he had heard he intended to 
say a few words. He felt it his duty, 
and the duty of every man in the House, 
to speak out plainly and firmly. They 
had had nothing but lawyers from be- 
ginning to end, and he thought one of 
their calamities was the rapacity with 
which those hon. and learned Gentlemen 
had occupied the time of the House. 
The question was not a tribunal question 
or a legal question—it was a broad and 
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simple issue, and those who involved it 
in legal technicalities were doing nothing 
but throwing dust into the eyes of the 
country. The point really at issue was 
this—Great Britain being a Christian 
country by the Constitution and the 
Common Law, were they to allow an 
avowed Atheist, who thrust his opinions 
before the House and the nation, to take 
pert in the government of this country? 
they did so, why was it? Because 
the people of the country wished it? He 
did not believe they did wish it. He 
could not answer for the people of Eng- 
land and Scotland, though he did not 
believe either of those countries were in 
favour of it; but he could answer for 
Ireland. Was it because they wished 
to create a new precedent? If that was 
so, and they wished to create a new pre- 
cedent, contrary to the time-honoured 
usages and customs of the House, why 
did they not create a new precedent in 
the case of poor Mitchel and O’ Donovan 
Rossa ? One at least of those gentlemen 
was an educated man, and neither of 
them had spent his time in attempting to 
ollute the minds of his fellow-creatures. 
e had been very sorry to hear the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) the night before, and he thought 
it was the most mischievous speech he 
had ever heard in the House of Com- 
mons. He had tried to lead the House 
on a great number of false issues, and 
he was of opinion that it would have 
been far better if he had not made the 
speech at all. Hon. Gentlemen had 
uoted the Catholic year; but the 
atholic year had nothing to do with the 
case before the House at all. For many 
years Catholics were excluded purposely 
from sitting in that House ; but because 
it was just to allow Catholics who had 
been unjustly excluded from that House 
to enter, did it follow that it was just 
to allow an unbeliever, an Atheist, con- 
trary to all usage and precedent, to do 
so? Another argument had been that 
a Quaker was allowed to take his seat 
in the House after making an Affirma- 
tion; but the hon. Member who had 
just spoken had called attention to the 
fact that the sanction of the Oath and 
the sanction of a promise were in essence 
the same, although in form the Oath 
was more solemn, because it expressed a 
belief on the part of the person who 
took the Oath in the existence of a 
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Supreme Being ; but what sanction did 
the hon. Member for Northampton offer 
who believed in no Deity and in God? 
He thought the House ought to take a 
broad view of the question. It ought to 
feel that it had its own dignity and the 
dignity of the people to consult ; and he 
did not believe that in allowing Mr. 
Bradlaugh to enter the House they 
would consult either the one or the 
other. He thought that they had al- 
ready heard a great deal too much on 
the matter. Let them look all over the 
habitable globe at millions of subjects of 
different nations which this country was 
called upon to rule differing in customs, 
manners, and institutions; but all uni- 
versally uniting in the worship of one 
Supreme Being. Those subjects and 
nations looked to this country for free- 
dom and protection, for guidance and 
light ; satlhe asked the House was that 
the first message they were prepared to 
send out in the plentitude of fulness of 
their strength and youth, to be one 
which should exalt an Atheist and 
dignify an unbeliever? He did not be- 
lieve it, and in his humble voice he 
should oppose the Motion, believing 
that it had in itself the germs which 
would lead to the degradation of the 
House, and which would bring disaster 
and disgrace on the country.) 

Mr. FORESTER also thought the 
House had heard quite enough of legal 
arguments. The question was whether 
they should admit within those walls 
one who not only professed Atheism, 
but who had shown in his writings that 
he would be willing to overthrow the 
Throne and the Constitution. He (Mr. 
Forester) believed that the country had 
gone backwards in the forms of Chris- 
tianity ynder the present Prime Mi- 
nister. fe his own part, he protested 
against the admission of a man who not 
only repudiated the claims of our Royal 
Family to the succession to the Throne ; 
but repudiated the claim of the King of 
Kings and the Creator of the Universe 
to the united homage and undivided 
allegiance of the God-fearing Represen- 
tatives of a Christian people. {Turning 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham, he 
said that the right hon. Gentleman was 
apt to pose as the embodiment of the 
Christian virtues of charity, tolerance, 
and forbearance, yet seemed never to 
miss an opportunity of saying some- 
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thing galling about the cherished forms 
of their religious belief. He earnestly ap- 
pealed to the independent Members ‘OpPo- 
site to follow the example of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol (Mr. 8. Morley), and re- 
fuse to admit to its deliberations one who 
openly professed a disbelief in religion. 
Mr. HENEAGE said, he felt very 
strongly on this question. He disputed 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to affirm, and he 
had serious doubts as to the legality of 
the conclusion at which the Committee 
had arrived. At the time the right to 
make an Affirmation was given it was 
not contemplated that an Atheist would 
come forward. If Mr. Bradlaugh did 
not take the Oath he would be, as it 
were, a Parliamentary outcast; and it 
was because Mr. Bradlaugh had no re- 
ligious convictions or belief that the 
House had been placed in the present 
difficult position. He denied that it 
was a case of that House against North- 
ampton. The constituency of North- 
ampton had not refused the Oath or ap- 
plied to affirm, neither had it intimated 
that it considered the Oath a meaningless 
form. He should oppose the Resolution 
of the sitting Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), for if they adopted 
that Motion the House would incur a vast 
responsibility. He should be no party 
to seeing Mr. Bradlaugh come up to 
that Table and going through a farce. 
Had Northampton returned Mr. Brad- 
laugh on account of his Atheistic opi- 
nions? They had no proof whatsoever 
of this. Mr. Bradlaugh was returned 
either on account of the great Liberal 
tide which set in at the time of the Elec- 
tion, or the people preferred even him to 
the Conservative—he cast no reflection 
—gentlemen opposed tohim. They pre- 
ferred a Liberal even of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
stamp to a Conservative. Or the people 
might have elected Mr. Bradlaugh on 
the recommendation of the hon. Member 
for Bristol (Mr. Morley), who was a well- 
known Nonconformist, who, the moment 
he found he had recommended an 
Atheist, withdrew his sanction in the 
most manlyway. Or it might be that the 
election of Mr. Bradlaugh was due to 
his seductive eloquence. They all knew 
that some constituencies had particular 
fancies, from the Jingo down to the 
Home Rulers. [ Cries of “Up.” ] Well, 
he would not say down. He cast no 
reflections. The proper course would 
be to allow Mr, Bradlaugh to go again 
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before his constituents. If he were 
re-elected it might then become a ques- 
tion for that House whether the Oath 
ought not to be abolished altogether. 
But he doubted, from what he had seen 
of the Wesleyan Conference, that the 
Nonconformists would again return Mr. 
Bradlaugh. Believing that the seat 
should be declared vacant, he should 
firstvote against the Resolution, and then 
against the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Launceston, when it 
became the substantive Motion. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the ap- 
peals to the memories of Catholic Eman- 
cipation were highly calculated to em- 
barrass some of the Catholic Members 
of the House, who felt compelled by all 
they held dear in this world and in the 
next to vote against the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Northampton. He 
had listened, with deep attention and 
admiration, to the great speech delivered 
by the Prime Minister; and he had no 
doubt that that speech, one of his 
ablest efforts, would survive in the 
history of that Assembly. But it seemed 
to him that it was a speech made out of 
time and place, that its argument was 
not addressed to the question before the 
Chair, and that it would have been a 
powerful speech, and as much to the 
purpose, on a Motion abolishing all tests 
whatsoever. He would call the attention 
of the House to the question which was 
really before it. He was notabout to de- 
fend the tests system; and he was not 
about to consider whether they ought to 
have any tests at all. He would only 
ask the House to consider that they had 
tests, and if they were found incon- 
venient, let the House abolish them in 
a manly way—face the issue, and abolish 
the tests by legislation ; but let not the 
House, by a side-wind or subterfuge, 
deal with an issue which, he humbly 
undertook to show, was of transcendent 
importance. What did the Prime Minis- 
ter suggest? His argument was that 
Mr. Bradlaugh ought to be allowed to 
come to the Table and swear: for if his 
argument was good for the Affirmation 
it was equally good for the Oath. What 
was the question before the House? It 
was not that Members should be relieved 
from the obligation of the Oath. If 
the Motion were passed it would in no 
way free the path of conscientious men, 
who might hereafter come into the 
House; for all the time occupied by these 
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debates had been occupied with a special 
Resolution for the benefit exclusively of 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. If the Reso- 
lution was carried, the House would not 
touch any of the numerous issues raised 
in the speech of the Prime Minister, 
who seemed to have entirely underrated 
the importance of what he called the 
narrow line upon which they were argu- 
ing the right. For his own part, he 
should refuse to continue these arguments 
in the Wisi Prius strain. They had 
had too much of it already, though he 
disclaimed any intention to undervalue 
the usefulness of contributions to the 
debates of the House from Members of 
the Profession to which he had the honour 
to belong; but he must point out the fact 
that the great Constitutional issues de- 
termined by Parliament for the last 200 
years had been decided by the non-legal 
element in the House, representing the 
broad feelings of the nation, which was 
able to rise above what were sometimes 
the narrow lines of legal argument. 
They had no right to strain the Forms of 
the House, either to exclude Mr. Brad- 
laugh or to admit him. If Mr. Brad- 
laugh had come to the Table on the first 
day, with all the other Members, and 
had taken the Oath, it would have been 
a tyranny from which he should recoil 
for anyone to rise in the House, and, be- 
cause of acquaintance with the out-of- 
doors writings or opinions of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, step between him and the Book. 
They had no power and no right to set up 
an inquisition in that House into any 
man’s conscientious belief, or to try him 
by the decrees of the Council of Trent, by 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, or by the West- 
minster Confession. Outside the House 
the hon. Member might be a speculative 
Republican, or a speculative Rationalist 
or Freethinker ; but the House ought 
not to try him for any of these views. 
There were only two tests put to a man 
at the Table of the House ; one of them 
political, and the other religious. And 
there he joined issue with the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, who would 
ask them to sweep God from the con- 
templation of their proceedings. They 
might be Home Rulers, Conservative, 
Liberal, or Radical; they might hold 
any political opinion as to the destinies 
of this country save one—they must 
pledge their fealty to the Monarchy, as 
at present constituted. That wasa poli- 
tical test. They must, to that extent 
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at least, be Monarchists. Then, the re- 
ligious test was linked with the political 
test for the purpose of strengthening and 
making more obligatory that political pro- 
mise. In that sense, their rule required 
them, in the letter and in the spirit, to 
affirm a belief in the existence of a Su- 
preme Deity, who would judge them here- 
after, and it was because they invoked 
Him to mark their declaration of fealty 
to the Sovereign that the religious was 
linked with the political test on admis- 
sion to that House. With that recog- 
nition of the Most High, a man might 
hold any religious opinions whatever on 
entering that Assembly. He denied, 
historically, that ever the Rules of that 
House contemplated the entrance into it 
of a man refusing to acknowledge the 
Supreme Being. That House was a re- 
presentation of the nation. They were 
not dealing with a community, estab- 
lished on a new basis and on new theo- 
ries. The British Constitution had 
grown, and was not made; that nation 
was built on the Christian theory of the 
family. The speech of the Prime Mi- 
nister, and the Motion before them, 
invited them to regard the Members of 
that House like the directorate of a 
limited liability company. An hon. 
Member was, forsooth, analogous to the 
director of a railway, whom the share- 
holders had elected. He must be ad- 
mitted, for he came there to manage the 
affairs of the company. That was the 
exalted conception presented to them of 
that ancient Senate. The House, he 
maintained, was founded on a nobler, a 
more ancient, and a higher conception 
than that. It was a Representative As- 
sembly, in which men believed that the 
wisdom required even to rule a temporal 
Realm came from the Most High, and 
which commenced its deliberations by in- 
voking the Divine blessing. But they 
were told that the House had altered its 
tests. Washe, asa Roman Catholic, to 
be charged with intolerance and want of 
generosity in the course he took that 
night? The alterations in the tésts had 
never been made to relieve the em- 
barrassments of an individual, but in 
obedience to the claim of a large class or 
section of thecommunity. It was not to 
relieve that individual Catholic, Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell, in 1829, that the test 
was altered by Parliament. It was not 
to oblige an individual Jew some 20 
years ago that the test was again modi- 
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fied in the case of Alderman Salomons. 
No; it was because the Catholics and the 
Jews long pleaded, argued, and claimed 
as Catholics and as Jews that they had 
a right to representation in the Councils 
of the nation. And nobly and man- 
fully did they bear the penalty for many 
a weary year of the open and fearless 
avowal of their belief. If ever the day 
came—which God forbid!—when the 
Atheists of this country should be as nu- 
merous as the Jews, the Nonconformists, 
and the Catholics, and when, imitating 
the courage and manliness of the Jews, 
the Nonconformists, and the Catholics, 
they should insist and claim as Atheists 
to come in there, then the House would 
have to consider their demand. But 
then they would be face to face with an 
Atheism which had the courage of its 
convictions, and not with the furtive 
thing which confronted them there that 
night, which sought to steal into that 
House ; which first would not swear and 
then would swear, which sought to pick 
the lock, not to force the gate. The 
Catholics of Ireland struggled long for 
admission to the House of Commons, 
but he was not afraid to say that they 
would have preferred to remain outside 
the portals for another century rather 
than purchase their admission by ask- 
ing for the overthrow of the religious 
foundations of the nation; so highly 
did they value the sanction of religion, 
even in the view of the State, as consoli- 
dating society, and making the organi- 
zation of a nation something better than 
an agglomeration of individuals. He 
honoured the men opposed to him in this 
debate who were not defending Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s Atheism, but who, he was con- 
vinced, were, according to their own 
view, defending that doctrine of “civil 
and religious liberty”? which had ad- 
mitted many of them to that House, as 
ithadadmitted himself. But he honoured 
also, and all his sympathies were with 
those Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, who, although they knelt ata 
different altar from him, still stood up 
for that great principle which gave 
its name to Christendom, and which 
could not be blotted out from the history 
of the world without sending them back 
to Pagan barbarism and darkness. He 
was sure that in speeches they had heard 
in that debate there wasa gloomy fore- 
boding for England. Under the name 
of freedom of thought, and under the 
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name of religious liberty, scepticism and 
infidelity, speculative or practical, had 
made more ravages in English society 
than England would wish to recognize. 
And greatly he feared that if they came 
to a decision that night to admit Mr. 
Bradlaugh—who himself, not they, raised 
this painful question—they would change 
the whole current of English political 
history, they would materially alter the 
whole character of the Constitution. 
Let him warn the House against the 
argument of the Prime Minister that 
they must have no test that would 
wound a man’s conscience. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman mean by 
conscience? Look across the Channel 
where the oath proposed to be taken by 
the Army was only ‘‘ upon my honour.” 
Would the Prime Minister allow Mr. 
Bradlaugh to say—‘‘I pledge my hon- 
our that I intend to pay allegiance to 
the Queen?” He adjured the House 
to answer the present Motion by stand- 
ing upon the lines of the present Rules 
as they existed upon their books. If 
they oppressed men’s conscience, he, for 
one, would cheerfully consent to their 
being, by subsequent legislation, put in 
harmony with the generous policy which 
he hoped always to follow. But he pro- 
tested against an interpretation of the 
Rules which would plainly violate them. 
With these words he had, at all events, 
discharged a duty, although a painful 
one, to his own conscience, to the consti- 
tuency he represented, and to the coun- 
try from which he came. Let no one 
say, if the Irish Catholic Members were 
seen in the Lobby with Conservative 
and Liberal Gentlemen who would vote 
against this Resolution, that they were 
Ultramontane bigots who preached an 
exclusive creed and intolerance. He 
who made that accusation against him 
must tell him whether any constituency 
in England or Scotland had sent to that 
House a Roman Catholic to represent it. 
He spoke as one of the Representatives 
of one of the most Catholic constituencies 
in Ireland, which had elected as his 
Colleague a Protestant. The county of 
Mayo, in which 90 per cent of the in- 
habitants were Catholics, sent a Pro- 
testant minister to represent it in that 
House. Let them not be charged with 
bigotry if to-night, as Christian patriots, 
they joined with their Protestant fellow- 
citizens in standing up for a recognition 
of the Christian’s God, 
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Mr. SYNAN said, he declined to allow 
his judgment to be warped by an appeal 
to passion. He was glad to see this 
matter liberated from the Odiuwm Theo- 
logicum, and confined to a legal question. 
He denied there was any analogy what- 
ever between the case of Mr. O’Connell 
and that of Mr. Bradlaugh. In 1828 the 
Roman Catholics asked to have the 
law altered in deference to their religious 
opinions; but here was a man without 
any religion, and who openly avowed his 
contempt for all religion, not asking to 
have the law changed to meet his views, 
but alleging that by law he was entitled 
to affirm. Instead, then, of there being 
any analogy between the two cases, they 
were, he maintained, the very converse 
of each other. If the speech which the 
Prime Minister had made in the course 
of the evening had been made when 
Mr. Bradlaugh came to the Table and 
had offered to take the Oath, it would 
have been unanswerable ; but the House 
had exercised jurisdiction on this matter 
for a month, and it was too late for the 
Prime Minister to say now that it had no 
jurisdiction in the matter. The ques- 
tion whether Mr. Bradlaugh was en- 
titled to make an Affirmation having 
been referred to a Committee of the 
House at the instance of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the Committee made a 
Report adverse to his claim; and now 
the Prime Minister and other right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench said 
that the House had no right to have in- 
terfered in the matter, and that Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and Mr. Bradlaugh alone, 
was the judge of whether he was a 
proper person either to make an Affir- 
mation or to take the Oath. The House, 
however, did intervene a second time, 
and the question whether Mr. Bradlaugh 
was entitled to take the Oath was re- 
ferred to a Committee, who, in a rider 
appended to their Report in reference to 
a matter which did not in-any way come 
within the scope of their inquiry, re- 
commended the House to evade the 
difficulty by permitting Mr. Bradlaugh 
to make an Affirmation, and so to shift 
the responsibility from themselves on to 
the Courts of Law. Mr. Bradlaugh 
based his claim to affirm upon the Act 
of 1866, which allowed Quakers, Mora- 
vians, and Separatists to make an Affir- 
mation; but nobody else under that Act 
was entitled to affirm instead of taking 
the Oath. The Evidence Act was passed 
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four years after, which gave a right to 
persons whom the Judge might decide 
ought not to take an oath, as it would 
not be binding on their conscience, to 
make an Affirmation. But how could 
that Act apply to the House of Com- 
mons? The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had been com- 
pelled to assume in his argument that 
the Speaker was in the Chair as Judge ; 
but that assumption was absurd and 
ridiculous. The hon. Member appealed 
for justice, and, in reply, he (Mr. Synan) 
begged to say in the words of Portia to 
the Jew— 


‘* But as thou urgest justice, be assured, 
Thou shalt have justice more than thou 
desirest.”” 


The Speaker was the Chairman, and 
he had no right to put an Affirma- 
tion or put an Oath to any Member. 
No doubt the position of things was 
critical and unpleasant ; but the man 
who had brought such a state of things 
about was Mr. Bradlaugh himself. It 
was not, therefore, open for Mr. Brad- 
laugh to blame the House for acting 
upon its conscientious opinion, and for 
supporting its dignity, its rules, and its 
laws. It was for the House to decide 
who was entitled under the laws and 
regulations of the House to sit in it, 
and what was the law which was to 
regulate its proceedings; and it was not 
to be forced into taking any step not 
authorized by that law in consequence 
of any outery that came from North- 
ampton or elsewhere. There was no 
doubt that under the Acts of Parliament 
Mr. Bradlaugh was not entitled to make 
an Affirmation ; and the only doubt that 
had arisen on the matter was caused by 
the rider to the Report of the second Com- 
mittee, which was intended to afford a 
loophole through which the House might 
escape from the difficulty in which it had 
involved itself, and throw the responsi- 
bility of deciding this question upon the 
Courts of Law. The House, however, 
had no power so to shift its responsi- 
bility. Was the High Court of Justice 
to be asked to decide this question ad- 
versely to the Resolution of the House ? 
When did that House permit a Court of 
Law to decide upon the validity of its 
proceedings ? ere they to establish 
a supreme jurisdiction in the highest 
Courts of the land to decide upon the 
law of Parliament as in America? If 
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we are not the House must restrain the 
High Court of Justice from proceeding, 
or it must itself pay the amount of the 
penalty and of the costs imposed upon 
Mr. Bradlaugh. It must be remem- 
bered that this was not Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case; it was the case of the House itself 
involving its own Privileges. He pro- 
tested against that House being made 
a catspaw of in order to ascertain the 
rights of Mr. Bradlaugh. If he be- 
lieved that he was in the right, let that 
Gentleman follow the example of Alder- 
man Salomons and have a qui tam action 
brought against him in order that his 
right might be determined by a Court of 
Law. In reference to the large ques- 
tion which had been raised outside the 
legal point—namely, whether the House 
intended, or did not intend, to take a 
course which would have the effect of 
partially disfranchising the constituency 
of Northampton, he wholly denied that 
there was any parallel between the cases 
of Mr. Bradlaugh and those of Wilkes 
and Luttrell. the case of Wilkes the 
action taken was that of a Parliament 
who had determined at any risk to keep 
out of the House a man who had been 
returned by a constituency, but who was 
obnoxious to the Crown and to the Mi- 
nister of the day; but the House had at 
length to yield to public opinion. [Mr. 
GrapstTone: Hear, hear!] It was all very 
well for the right hon. Gentleman to cheer 
ironically ; but he would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that the accident of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s election for Northampton 
did not express the public opinion of 
England. e, for one, declined to treat 
the tempest in a tea-cup at Northampton 
as an expression of public opinion. If 
ever the Atheistical opinion of England 
was expressed by the election of Atheists, 
then would be the time to deal with the 
question, and to act by legislation and 
not by Resolution. That time had not 
yet arrived, and he should, therefore, feel 
bound to vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment; though, in so doing, he should 
separate himself from those with whom 
he uniformly acted. 

Mr. COHEN said, that he had always 
entertained the view which had been ex- 
pressed bythe Prime Minister, and he did 
not think that the House of Commons 
ought to interfere with a man who had 
been elected, and who came forward 
prepared to perform that which was his 
statutory duty. He should not have 
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addressed the House on the present 
occasion, but for the fact that the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken ex- 
pressed the extraordinary opinion that 
the Judges in the Courts would not act 
in opposition to a Resolution of the 
House of Commons by ordering Mr. 
Bradlaugh to pay penalties consequent 
upon sitting and voting in the House. 
As far as matters of privilege were con- 
cerned Parliament had a right to ad- 
judicate, and it could also pass Acts; 
but the power of adjudicating upon legal 
questions raised under such Acts rested 
with the Judges in the Courts before 
which casescame. On the general ques- 
tion he maintained that the taking of 
the Oath or the making of an Affirma- 
tion was no part of the procedure of the 
House, but was simply a ceremony of 
which the Members who happened to be 
present at the time were accidental wit- 
nesses. He admitted that this was a 
difficult question. As far as he could 
judge, he was inclined to the opinion 
that Mr. Bradlaugh was not entitled to 
Affirm. i. Hear, hear!’”?] But when 
hon. Gentlemen said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” did 
they not know that very eminent lawyers 
held that Mr. Bradlaugh was entitled 
to Affirm? It was a grave and difficult 
legal question, and one which a Court 
of Justice, and not the House of Com- 
mons, ought to determine. If the Courts 
of Justice decided that Mr. Bradlaugh 
was not entitled to Affirm and to take his 
seat he would be liable to a penalty, and 
his seat would become vacant. He did 
not know whether he would be re- 
elected ; but if he were, and came to the 
Table of the House prepared to take the 
Oath, he should like to hear the distin- 
guished lawyer who would say that any 
hon. Member could object to his doing 
so. What possible harm, he would 
ask, could it do to leave the question 
under discussion to the decision of a 
Court of Justice? The past history of 
the country showed that the House had 
got into a position of considerable diffi- 
culty when it attempted to interfere 
with the rights of constituencies; and 
he could not help thinking that hon. 
Members ought to be grateful to the 
Prime Minister, who had given the 
House fair and full warning that Mr. 
Bradlaugh would at his own risk pre- 
sent himself at the Table and make an 
Affirmation, seeing that if he was not 
entitled to Affirm the Courts of Justice 
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might decide that he was liable to a 
penalty, and that his seat might be 
vacated. The question was not whether 
it was wise to allow an Atheist to take his 
seat in the House of Commons, but only 
whether an Atheist who had avowed 
himself an Atheist could not sit in the 
House. Persons well known to be 
Atheists had taken their seats in the 
House without objection being taken ; 
and he asked, therefore, if there was not 
something of technicality in the conten- 
tion that, because a man happened to 
avow Atheism in the House, he should 
not be allowed to take his seat ? 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) had concluded the elaborate 
peroration of his speech by requesting 
the House not to adopt the recommen- 
dation of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth; but the Resolution which he 
proposed was to the effect that Mr. 
Bradlaugh ought not to be allowed to 
take the Oath which he asked to be ad- 
ministered to him, while the Committee 
recommended that he ought to be pre- 
vented from doing so. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
accused him (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
of endeavouring to establish an Inquisi- 
tion, and asked him what he would do 
if a Positivist or a Comtist presented 
himself to be sworn. Well, the ques- 
tion was already answered in Taylor on 
Evidence, where the law was stated to be 
that a man must be assumed to believe 
in God unless he declared the contrary. 
No one, indeed, could have challenged 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to take the Oath 
had he himself not raised the question 
in a public way. The question, how- 
ever, having been raised, it was, he be- 
lieved, his duty to challenge Mr. Brad- 
laugh ashe did. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman attempted to draw an analogy 
between the case of the Quakers and 
the case of Mr. Bradlaugh; but there 
really was no analogy between those cases 
whatever. The Quakers were a law- 
abiding, God-fearing sect, who objected 
to the Oath on religious grounds, but 
were not incapacited from taking it; 
while the Atheist, it was well-known, 
was legally debarred from taking an 
oath in a Court of Justice. From the 
first he was opposed to the appointment 
of the Committees, and his action had 
been justified by the fact that the law- 
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yers on the first Committee, to whom they 
might have looked for guidance, voted on 
strict Party lines, with the exception of 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood), who afterwards 
justified his claim to be elevated to the 
Judicial Bench by giving two opinions in 
different directions on the same case 
within a fortnight. He thought the 
Prime Minister had brought the whole 
embarrassment upon himself, and that 
the constitution of the second Com- 
mittee, which was simply a repro- 
duction of the first with a few names 
added, was not entirely satisfactory to 
the House. That Committee recom- 
mended that the House should collude 
with Mr. Bradlaugh to get out of the 
difficulty by referring it to the Courts of 
Law. But who was to go into a Court 
of Law? Nobody could be certain that 
there existed anyone who would bring 
an action. It was, therefore, a cowardly 
way of getting out of the difficulty, and 
the question was one which the House 
should decide for itself. As decisions of 
the Courts at Westminister were subject 
to appeal to the House of Lords, a re- 
ference of the question to the Courts of 
Law would result in this anomaly—that, 
as it was certain to be pursued to the bit- 
ter end, if taken up at all, it would go to 
the Highest Court of Appeal, and the 
House of Lords would have to decide 
upon the right of a Member of the 
House of Commons to take his seat or 
not. He had listened to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House with 
the admiration which he always felt for 
him; but he would confess that he could 
not make out what was the drift of his 
argument. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean by his speech that Mr. Brad- 
laugh was to be allowed to take the 
Oath or to make the Affirmation? As 
the House required some guidance from 
the right hon. Gentleman who had him- 
self proposed the second Committee, 
and taken Mr. Bradlaugh entirely under 
his protection, they ought to know whe- 
ther he was going to support the recom- 
mendations of Committee No. 1, or the 
recommendation of Committee No. 2 on 
the Oath, or the rider of the second 
Committee. He should not have troubled 
the House with any remarks had it not 
been for the not very amiable observa- 
tions which had been addressed to him- 
self by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
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(Mr. John Bright). Whatever hap- 
ened, he hoped the Resolution would 
be upheld which he himself formerly 
roposed, and which had been affirmed 
by the Committee chosen by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in the few re- 
marks I am about to make, I can assure 
you that I shall use no language calcu- 
lated in the smallest degree to promote 
any feeling such as has been expressed 
on some occasions during the last two 
evenings, but that I shall adhere strictly 
to the terms of the Motion before the 

'House. The Motion is simply that Mr. 
Bradlaugh should be allowed to Affirm 
at this Table, and the Amendment 
moved by the hon. and learned Member 
for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
proposes that Mr. Bradlaugh should not 
be permitted either to take the Oath or 
to make the Affirmation. The Amend- 
ment is said to be founded on the Re- 
ports of the two Select Committees which 
recently investigated this subject. At 
first it will, of course, appear to all hon. 
Members that, considering one of those 
Select Committees distinctly recom- 
mended that Mr. Bradlaugh should be 
allowed to Affirm, it is difficult to found 
upon that recommendation the sugges- 
tion of the Amendment that he should 
‘ not be allowed to Affirm. But we have 
the answer suggested by the other side 
that the Committee which made the re- 
commendation that Mr. Bradlaugh should 
be allowed to Affirm went beyond the 
Reference to them in making that re- 
commendation, and that, therefore, it 
was not necessary for the House to fol- 
low them in that advice. Now, I wish 
to remind the House precisely of what 
the Committee did. The Chairman, my 
right hon. Friend the senior Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Walpole), brought up a Report dealing 
almost exclusively with the question of 
the Oath. With regard to nearly the 
whole of that Report, I had the honour 
of voting with my right hon. Friend. 
There were some amendments sug- 
gested in the form of that Report; but 
those amendments practically did not 
touch its substance, and, as far the Com- 
mittee were dealing with the recommen- 
dations of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, the Attorney General, the Soli- 
citor General, and myself throughout 
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supported those recommend 
the last sentence of the dra 
my right hon. Friend» way 
words— . 

‘¢ Whether it will exercise its right and juris- 
diction with reference to the claim now brought 
before it” 


—which was the claim to swear at this 
Table— 

‘is a question which, as your Committee pers 
ceive, has not been referred to them, and they, 
therefore, confine the expression of their opinion 
to those parts of the case as to which their opi- 
nion has been asked by the House.” 


What followed upon that? My right 
hon. Friend proposed emphatically to 
pronounce that the House had only 
asked the Committee to report what 
the House might do with reference to 
the Oath, but not to report what the 
House ought to do. Thereupon, three 
amendments were put before the Com- 
mittee—one in the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), an- 
other in the name of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Gibson), and the third in 
the name of an hon. Member on this 
side. In the teeth of the advice that we 
should not include in our Report any re- 
commendation as to the course the House 
should pursue, my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
was defeated by a majority of 11 to 10. 
An addition was then made to the Re- 
port by a considerable majority to the 
effect that the proper solution of the 
difficulty was to allow Mr. Bradlaugh 
to make an Affirmation. I wish to 
make it. perfectly clear that we were 
forced into that position by the draft 
Report of the Chairman being defeated 
by Members mainly sitting on the other 
side of the House, whose rejection of the 
Chairman’s advice forced us to make a 
definite recommendation to the House. 
The hon. and learned Member for Laun- 
ceston says that Mr. Bradlaugh ought not 
to be allowed either to take the Oath 
or to affirm, ‘“ having regard to the 
proceedings of the two Select Oom- 
mittees.”” Now, the first Committee 
decided by 8 votes to 8, or, as two 
Members were absent, by 9 to 9, 
and, taking into account the casting 
vote of the Chairman, by 10 to 9, 
that a person in the position of Mr. 
Bradlaugh ought not to be permitted to 
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affirm. But let me point out to the 
House that, of those nine Members, two 
were in favour of his being permitted to 
swear. What is the result of that? 
Out of the nine Members who reported 
that he should not be allowed to Affirm, 
only seven considered tha the should not 
be allowed to swear, and the majority of 
11 to 7 were of opinion that he should 
be permitted to take his seat, the 
sole difference among the 11 being 
whether he should be admitted after 
taking the Oath or after making an 
Affirmation. So far therefore, as the first 
Committee is concerned, the statement 
in the Amendment is entirely opposed 
to the facts of the case, because the 
large majority of the Committee were of 
opinion that he ought to take his seat, 
though they were not agreed as to the 
process by which he was to do so. In 
the second Committee, the question whe- 
ther or not Mr. Bradlaughshould take the 
Oath was distinctly put; and when we 
heard it said to-day that my right hon. 
Friend the First Minister had not followed 
his own Attorney General, the late Soli- 
citor General must allow me to remind 
him that he, on his part, did not follow his 
Attorney General. There were, therefore, 
five Members who would have allowed 
Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat after tak- 
ing the Oath, and eight others who would 
have admitted him after an Affirmation. 
Therefore, in the second Committee the 
position was this—that 13 Members to 9 
were in favour of his taking his seat, 
though they were not agreed as to whe- 
ther he should Affirm or take an Oath. 
That is strictly the result of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee, both of which 
would have allowed him to take his 
seat, though they ‘were not agreed as 
to the Oath or the Affirmation. This, 
I think, is a material point, and it would 
not look well for the House to record on 
its votes that, in consequence of the pro- 
ceedings of two Committees, Mr. Brad- 
laugh was allowed neither to make an 
Affirmation nor to take the Oath. There 
is one other matter to which I should 
like to call attention. I wish to point 
out to the House that, if they will refer 
to the proceedings on the Jewish Oath 
Commission, they will find it assumed in 
those remarkable debates that when the 
words ‘‘ on the true faith of a Christian” 
are omitted there is nothing to prevent 
a man of any faith, or of no faith at all, 
from entering the House, I am only 
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referring to what ison record. I have 
looked very carefully through those de- 
bates, and will give the House instances 
which may have some little weight with 
them. One very eminent noble Lord 
said that the result of admitting Jews to 
Parliament would reduce the House to 
the level of a mere secular Assembly ; 
and, again, in the House of Lords, 
Bishop Wilberforce said that the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Bill admitted to 
Parliament those who denied the exist- 
ence of God. I cannot find that any 
Member of the House of Lords repu- 
diated that sentiment. I come to Mem- 
bers of this House, and I find that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) said 
that the result of the measure would be 
that we should be passing laws that had 
the sanction of no religion whatever. 
What could have been meant except that 
all persons who object to the Oath would 
clearly be able to take their seats? Does 
the junior hon. Member for Cambridge 
deny that such isthe purport of theclauses 
in the Religious Oaths Amendment Act 
of the year 1857? He was very anxious, 
when we were emancipating the Jews, 
that some change should be made in the 
form of the Roman Catholic Oath, and 
he will remember that he voted in the 
small minority in favour of that change. 
He said at the time that unless that was 
done, it would be necessary to inscribe 
over the door of the House of Commons 
the legend upon the gates of Bandon— 


“ Jew, Turk, or Atheist 
‘“‘ May enter here, but ne’er a Papist.’”’ 


Therefore, it was well understood when 
that Bill passed that persons of every 
religion, or of no religion, would for 
the future be allowed to sit in this 
House; and I cannot find that to those 
who took that objection to the Bill 
there was one single word of reply that 
their fears were not well-founded. I 
listened with great interest, as I always 
do when he speaks, to the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan), who spoke with 
such eloquence to-night. When, in 
almost the beginning of his speech, he 
said ‘‘he felt compelled by all he had 
held dear in this world and the next 
to object to this proposal,” I was under 
the seApOREIOR that throughout his 
speech he would remain on the same 
height of principle, and that the oppo- 
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sition which he directed against the 
Resolution would be maintained in the 
same spirit as he began. But what did 
the hon. Member say later on? He 
said-——‘‘ You admitted Roman Catholics 
because they were numerous and press- 
ing; you admitted the Jews because 
they were numerous and influential, and 
for years they pressed for admission ; 
and when the Atheists are as numerous 
as the Jews, you will have to admit 
them.” 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: What I said 
was, that then the House would have to 
consider their case. 

Mr. CHILDERS: We know what 
that means. We were to wait, then, to 
carry out this great matter of principle 
until the Atheists were as numerous as 
the Jews, and came knocking at our 
doors. I say, on the other hand, the 
way to prevent Atheists from making 
head in this country, the way to prevent 
Mr. Bradlaugh and his friends from be- 
coming martyrs, the way to prevent that 
circulation of their works which the 
question of his entrance into this House 
within the last few days has produced, 
is to do justice. That is a principle 
which for the last 50 years has been well 
understood. If you want to put down 
Atheists, do not make Atheists martyrs. 
Let not Atheists be told by your vote to- 
night to increase and multiply; but let 
them in at once. I undertake to say 
that Mr. Bradlaugh’s influence will not 
be a tithe of what it is when be sits in: 
side the House, instead of, as at present, 
hovering round its portals. 

Mr. DALY said, he had no intention 
of taking part in the debate; but, as an 
Irish Roman Catholic, he could not re- 
main silent after the concluding sen- 
tences of the last speaker. He was fully 
in accord with the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
when he said it was an insult to the 
Roman Catholics of the United King- 
dom, notwithstanding their struggles 
for years and their services to the 
country in every grade, to be compared 
with this isolated Atheist. As an Irish- 
man and a Catholic he shrank from con- 
tact with Mr. Bradlaugh and his sort. 
Hewas one of those who, not belonging to 
the religion of the majority of that House, 
listened with reverence to the prayer of- 
fered up at the opening of their proceed- 
ings by a clergyman not of his own creed; 
and he asked would it not be a mockery, 
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if persons like Mr. Bradlaugh should be 
admitted to the House—that, for the 
purpose of securing their seats, they 
should attend while that prayer was 
offered up? He had for years been 
accustomed to hold the sentiments of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
not only in respect, but in veneration ; 
but when he heard the right hon. 
Gentleman state that there were men in 
that House who came to the Table and 
took the Oath as a pure formality, he 
confessed he could not share that 
opinion. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had last spoken concluded by ask- 
ing the House not to make a martyr of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and said that the dis- 
franchisement of Mr. Bradlaugh would - 
have a contrary effect from what was 
intended. He, however, was one of 
those who held that if the majority of 
the House decided as the right hon. 
Gentleman recommended, the unthinking 
portion of the people would conclude 
that they had endorsed the Atheism of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am unwilling, Sir, to stand in the way 
of any Members who might desire to 
address the House; but it may be well 
to consider the position in which we 
stand, now that we are about to go toa 
division. Itis not, I think, to be won- 
dered at, if hon. Members should wish 
to express their views, not merely on 
the technical points which have been 
raised, but also on collateral questions 
of very deep and grave interest; and it 
should hardly be matter of surprise, still 
less of rebuke, if Members, in the course 
of the discussion, should have travelled 
somewhat beyond the technical points of 
the question, and expressed their opinion 
on the religious, social, and political 
bearings of this great question. But 
when we come to the Vote, I think it 
is of importance that we should en- 
deavour to clear our minds as well as 
we can; and I ask the House to con- 
sider fora moment the particular pro- 
posal on which they are about to pro- 
nounce an opinion. Weare called upon 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
to agree to a proposal, that Mr. Brad- 
laugh be admitted to make an Affirma- 
tion instead of taking the Oath required 
by law. Now, I wish, in the first place, 
to say, in regard to that Motion, it 
seems to me to be made at the wrong 
time, and a little too late. What has 
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been the course which the House has 
followed in this matter? We have had 
several occasions on which such a Mo- 
tion as the hon. Member now asks us 
to affirm might have been considered 
to come at a proper time. At the be- 
ginning of these transactions, the other 
Member for Northampton came to the 
Table and expressed a wish to Affirm. 
You, Sir, expressed a doubt as to the 
propriety of allowing him to do so, and 
a doubt as to the correctness of the claim 
he advanced. You referred the matter 
to the House. It would have been pos- 
sible, and, I should say, in Order, if any 
Member of the House had come forward 
and made a Motion to the effect that the 
hon. Member should make an Affirma- 
tion ; and if the views which the Prime 
Minister has propounded were sound, 
that would have been the correct and 
proper course to be taken, and on 
which the judgment of the House might 
have been asked. That course was not 
taken, because the Representatives of 
the Government, acting upon the instruc- 
tions of its leading Members, who had 
not then taken their seats, proposed that, 
instead of deciding at once either that 
he could or could not affirm, the question 
should be referred to a Committee. A 
Committeee was appointed, and with 
my own assent, and with the assent of 
many who sit on this side of the House, 
though with some demur on the part of 
others on account of the great haste with 
which the proceedings were commenced. 
That Committee was appointed for the 
express purpose of considering and exa- 
mining the matter. The question was 
one of a legal character, as to the con- 
struction of certain statutes to which the 
hon. Member for Northampton appealed ; 
and the Committee, by a narrow majo- 
rity indeed, but still by a majority, after 
a very brief consultation, decided that it 
was not competent for Mr. Bradlaugh to 
affirm. When that Report was made, it 
was still within the power of this House 
to have expressed its dissent from the 
conclusion of the Committee; and it 
would have been perfectly competent for 
the sitting Member for Northampton, or 
the Government, or any Member of the 
House, to have given Notice that, instead 
of acquiescing in this Report, the House 
should proceed in conformity with the 
views of the minority of the Committee, 
and declare that Mr. Bradlaugh be per- 
mitted to affirm. But that course was 
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not taken; and Mr. Bradlaugh, after 
hearing the conclusion which had been 
arrived at, instead of protesting against 
the decision of the Committee, instead of 
coming forward, through a friend or in 
person, andasking to be allowed to affirm, 
came forward and proposed to take the 
Oath as if nothing had happened. Sir, 
the sense of the House revolted against 
that proceeding, and, I think, rightly 
revolted. It was perfectly competent for 
the House—I said so at the time, and I 
think it would have been the right course 
for the House to take upon that occasion 
—to have declared that it was not right 
to allow Mr. Bradlaugh to take the 
Oath as a mere matter of form. But, on 
that point, what was the course taken by 
the Government? Having desired that a 
Committee should be appointed, having 
awaited the decision of that Committee, 
having taken no step when that decision 
was laid before them, the object and the 
view which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself told us he had at the time when 
Mr. Bradlaugh presented himself was to 
allow the proceeding to go on—to allow 
Mr. Bradlaugh to take the Oath and to 
say nothing while the mockery was 
taking place. That course would have 
been very unsatisfactory; but when it 
was rendered impossible by the action 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth, who interposed to prevent, 
what I think the whole House or the 
majority of the House must have felt 
would have been something in the 
natureofa scandal, or, at all events, what 
would have been exceedingly painful 
to a very large number of persons in 
this House and elsewhere—when my 
hon. Friend interfered to prevent that 
taken place, what course was taken? 
No Amendment was moved that Mr. 
Bradlaugh should be allowed to affirm. 
But, first of all, a Question of Order was 
raised as to whether it was competent 
for anyone to interfere between a Mem- 
ber who wished to take the Oath. You, 
Sir, ruled that it was so. A Committee 
was then appointed to inquire into the 
case, and that, contrary to the views of 
some of us who sit upon this side of the 
House. That Committee entered into 
the question and decided that the course 
desired by Mr. Bradlaugh was one 
which he could not follow. That was a 
full answer to the question which had 
been referred to it. But the Committee 
went on and volunteered to advise what 
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should be done, and their advice was 
that the opinion of the former Com- 
mittee should be set aside. I want to 
point out that, all through these trans- 
actions, there has been apparently a 
desire to contrive in some way or other 
the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh to the 
House, and that the steps which have 
been taken to secure that admission 
have not been, up to this point, of a 
direct nature, declaring that he ought 
to be admitted, but that they have been 
steps in the nature of evasions of the 
difficulty placed before us. We have 
never had the courage to face that diffi- 
culty, and I do not think we have 
mended our position by the course which 
has been adopted. And now, Sir, at 
the last moment the sitting Member 
for Northampton comes forward with a 
Motion, which brings us back to the point 
at which we were at the beginning of the 
transaction, and that in a way which is, 
to my mind, very unsatisfactory and in- 
convenient. We cannot dissociate—al- 
though the hon. Member says nothing of 
it inhis Resolution—his recommendation 
from the recommendation of the second 
Committee which considered the subject. 
While we only see on the face of the 
Motion a proposal that Mr. Bradlaugh 
should be allowed to Affirm, we cannot 
avoid seeing that the hon. Member takes 
this step in connection with the recom- 
mendation of the second Committee, 
which is not a recommendation pure and 
simple that heshould be allowed to affirm, 
but that he should be allowed to affirm 
in order that the responsibility and the 
difficulty we do not like ourselves to 
face may be shifted to another body— 
that is, to a Court of Law. Therefore, 
Sir, I say that the difficult point at 
which the hon. Member has arrived is 
rendered more difficult by his asking 
us to take a step, which he does not 
say will be a right and proper one, but 
rather one which will enable us to ob- 
tain the decision of a Court of Law. 
But I am bound to say that the position 
of the hon. Gentleman is still further 
weakened by what has taken place this 
evening. I think that the language and 
arguments of the Prime Minister, and 
the views which he has put forward, 
weaken still further the position of the 
hon. Gentleman, because the Prime 
Minister’s argument was one rather 
against the conclusions of the second 
Committee than against that of the first, 
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and pointed to this—that Mr. Bradlaugh 
ought to have been allowed to come up 
and take the Oath rather than that he 
should be allowed to Affirm. The case, 
I feel, is one which it is impossible for 
me to attempt to discuss with any ad- 
vantage, after what we have heard in 
the course of the debate. Nothing I 
could say could be at all equal in autho- 
rity to the argument of my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin. My right hon. 
and learned Friend’s argument extended 
over the whole case, and proved, I think, 
to the satisfaction of the great bulk of 
those who heard him, that the position 
which is now proposed be taken is 
one which is quite untenable. If we 
adopt the view of the Prime Minister, 
we are to sit by and consider the 
House a mere machine. We are to 
abdicate our functions and exercise no 
kind of jurisdiction in the matter of the 
taking of the Oath. I think it is im- 
possible that we can accept that doc- 
trine. It is impossible for us to agree 
to sit by merely that we should have 
the question decided by a Court of Law. 
My hon. and learned Friend the late 
Solicitor General pointed out how diffi- 
cult it would be to get a fair and real 
decision by a Court of Law on the mat- 
ter. I will not, however, enter into that 
question ; but what I contend is, that we 
should be abdicating our functions and 
lowering the character of the House if 
we accepted the doctrine that when we 
have a matter of this sort before us, and 
have so far entertained it as to ap- 
point two Committees to consider it, and 
have discussed it in two nights’ debate, 
we are still to turn it over to the deci- 
sion of a Court of Law. If it becomes 
to be believed in the country that we 
are not only doing this because it is a 
question of difficulty, but also because 
we are anxious to find some way—round 
the corner, as it were—for the purpose 
of introducing to this House a Gentle- 
man whose opinions are such as have 
been so often described, the effect will 
be disastrous to our character; and 
when we are told that we ought to take 
this course in order to avoid the diffi- 
culties and dangers which might possi- 
bly await us, then I say, on the other 
hand, there is no sort of danger greater 
than for this House to show itself so 
cowardly as it would appear by the 
adoption of such a course of evasion. I 
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do not believe there will be any danger 
of collision between this House and the 
Courts of Law. That is a bugbear which 
I feel we may set aside. But with re- 
gard to any possible collision with the 
constituency, I do not think we can 
avoid it by any course which we may 
adopt. I was struck by one of the ob- 
servations in the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark. I un- 
derstood him to say, if you refer this 
matter to the Courts of Law, one of two 
things must happen—either the Courts 
will affirm that Mr. Bradlaugh is pro- 
perly seated and has taken the Affirma- 
tion which he ought to have taken, or 
else the Court will decide that he is not 
properly seated, and, in that case, he 
will go back to his constituents. He 
may again be returned to this House; he 
may come to the Table for the purpose of 
taking the Oath, ‘‘ and then,” said the 
hon. and learned Member, ‘“‘ I should 
like to see the legal authority who would 
stand in the way of his doing so.” The 
advice of the hon. and learned Member 
is, go to the Courts of Law; whether 
they decide that the statute means that 
he can Affirm or that he cannot the 
ultimate conclusion is certain—by one 
step or the other, Mr. Bradlaugh will 
obtain his seat in the House of Com- 
mons. And then, I think, he should 
have wound up with something like the 
conclusion of a problem in Euclid, and 
added, ‘‘ which was to be done.”’ Now, 
Sir, I do not want to import into this 
debate any matter of acrimonious con- 
troversy; but I do express my opinion 
that the course which the House has 
taken has been on more than one 
point a doubtful course, and not such 
as I should have recommended. I regret 
that we have had two Committees, and 
believe that the second might have been 
dispensed with ; but I think we owe it 
to ourselves not altogether to repudiate 
our own actions. As we have appointed 
thesetwo Committees, let us, at all events, 
consider and judge of their recommenda- 
tions. With regard to the opinion of 
the first Committee, I accept its decision 
artly on the ground of authority and 
Spieme it is that which the Committee 
have agreed upon, and partly because it 
seems to me to be a decision founded 
upon a reasonable interpretation of the 
statutes. Looking at the intention with 
which these statutes were passed, it 
seems to me that the relief intended 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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to be given was to apply to the case of 
persons who ought to give evidence 
before Courts of Law, who might desire 
to escape giving evidence, and who, in 
the opinion of the Judge, ought to be 
allowed or called on to affirm instead of 
taking an oath that would not be binding 
upon them, so that their evidence might 
not be lost. But, in the present case, no 
such considerations apply ; while, on the 
other hand, the permission to Affirm is 
not claimed on the ground on which it 
is given to certain religious bodies. It 
is clearly not giving relief to conscien- 
tious scruples, because Mr. Bradlaugh 
has no such scruple about taking the 
Oath. The present is not like the case 
of a member of the Society of Friends or 
Moravians, who might, in a moment of 
weakness, have taken the Oath, and 
then would have felt he had committed 
asin in doing so. There would be no 
relief in a case like the present, because, 
if the hon. Gentleman took the Oath, his 
conscience would be quite at ease. With 
regard to the second Committee, I look 
with respect upon its decision, so far as 
it relates to the particular point referred 
to it. But when it goes beyond that, 
and volunteers to make recommenda- 
tions as to the course which we should 
pursue, I claim for myself and for this 
House the right to judge whether the 
course so recommended is one which is 
consistent with the position and duty of 
this House, and with the position which 
it holds in the eyesof the people. I say 
it is not ; and I ask the House to join in 
rejecting the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, upon the ground 
that it involves a departure from the 
position which this House is bound to 
take, and which, I believe, the country is 
expecting that we should take. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS was under- 
stood to support the Motion; but his 
speech was inaudible in the Gallery, 
owing to the confusion which prevailed 
in the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 230; Noes 
275: Majority 45. 


AYES. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Armitstead, G. 
Adam, rt. hon. W. P. Arnold, A. 
Agnew, W. Balfour, Sir G. 
Ainsworth, D. Balfour, J. S. 


Amory, Sir J. H. Barclay, J. W: 
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Baring, Viscount Firth, J. F. B. 
Barnes, A. Flower, C. 
Barran, J. Foljambe, C. G. S. 
Barry, J Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Bass, A. Forster, Sir C. 


Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Biddulph, M. 
Biggar, J. G. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, = 
ora R.B 

gs, W. E. 
Bricee J. (Manchester) 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Brinton, J. 
hee sn H. 
Brogden, A 
Brown, A. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, lion. R. P. 
Bryce, J. 
Burt, T. 
Butt, C. P. 
Buxton, F. W. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 

H. 


= hon. Col. W. 


onan, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H. C.E. 
Chitty, J. W. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Cohen, A 

Collings, J. 

Colman, J. J. 
Commins, A. 

Cotes, C. C. 

Courtney, L. H. 
Cowan, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Creyke, R 

Cross, J. K. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Davey, H. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Davies, W. 

Dilke, A. W. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Duff, rt. hon. M. E.G. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Earp, T. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Faweett, rt. hon. H. 
Fay, C. % 

Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Finigan, J. L. 





Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fort, R. 
Fowler, W. 
Fry, L. 
Fry, T. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grant, A. 
Grant, D. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W.G. V. V. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Havelock-Allan, Sir H. 
Hayter, Sir A. D 
Henderson, F 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hill, T. R. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, E. S. 
Howard, J 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Illingworth, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
Ingram, W. J. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
James, C. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Johnson, E. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
Kensington, Lord 
Laing, 
pe ten hon. F. W. 
Law, rt. hon. H. 
Lawley, hon. B. 
Lawson, Sir W. 


, H. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Macdonald, A. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Macliver, P. 8. 
M‘Laren, D 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Mason, H. 
Massey, rt. hon. W..N. 
Mellor, J. W. 
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Milbank, F. A. 
Moreton, Lord 


Morgan, rt. hon. G. 0. 


Morley, A 


Mundella, rt.hon. A. J. 


Nolan, Major J. P. 
O’Connor, T. P. 


O’ Gorman Mahon, Col. 


The 
O’ Kelly, J. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Parnell, C. 8. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pennington, F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 


Portman, hn. W. H. B. 


Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Price, Sir R. G. 
Pulley, J. 
Ramsay, Lord 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Reed, E. J. 

Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, S. 
Richard, H. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Rothschild,SirN. M. de 
Roundell, C. 8 
Russell, G. W. E, 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuelson, B 
Samuelson, H. 


Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
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Seely, C. ~~ 
Sheridan, H. B 
Shield, H. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
Slagg, J. 
Smith, E. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Story-Maskelyne,M.H. 
Strutt, hon. H. 
Summers, W. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tennant, C. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Tillett, J. H. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Walter, J. 
Webster, Dr. J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
Williams, B. T. 
Williams, 8. C. E. 
Williams, W. 
Williamson, S. 
Willis, W. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilson, I. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woodall, W. 
Woolff, 8. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 


TELLERS. 
Labouchere, H. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B 


NOES. 


Agar-Robartes,hn.T.C. 
Alexander, Colonel 
Allen, H. G. 

Amherst, W. A. T. 
Archdale, W. H. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baring, T. C. 

Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bass, H. 

Beach, rt. hon. SirM.H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Bentinck, rt. hon.G.C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, G. de la P. 
Birkbeck, E. 

Birley, H. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Blake, J. A 

Boord, T. W. 

Brise, 8. R. 

Broadley, W. H. H. 
— hon. W. St. 


yx 
Brooke, Lord 





Brooks, M. 

Brooks, W. C. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Burnaby, Colonel E. 8S. 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Carington, hon. R. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, H 

Christie, W. L. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Close, M. C. 

Cobbold, T. C. 
Coddington, W: 

Cole, Viscount 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Colthurst, Col. D. la T. 
Compton, F. 

Coope, O. E. 

Corbet, W. J. 

Corbett, J. 

Corry, J. P. 
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Cotton, W. J. R. . 
Crompton-Roberts, C. 
Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 
Daly, J. 

Dawnay, Col. hon. L. P. 
Dawson, C. 

De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 


Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, G. W. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Errington, G. 


Ewing, A. O. 
Feilden,Maj.-Gen.R.J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Findlater, W. 
Fitzpatrick, hn. B. E.B. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Foley, J. W. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Galway, Viscount 
Garfit, T. 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. S. 
Gill, H. J. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gordon, Lord D. 
Gore-Langton, W. S. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grantham, W. 
Greer, T. 
Gregory, G. B. 


Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Heneage, E. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hermon, E. 
Hicks, E. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hinchingbrook, Visc. 
Holker, Sir J. 
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Holland, Sir H. T. 
Hope, rt. hn. A.J.B.B. 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lalor, R. 

Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 

Lea, T. 

Leamy, E. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lee, Major V. 
Leeman, J. J. 


Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, S. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lever, J. O. 
Lewis, C. E. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Litton, E. F. 
Loder, R. 
Long, W. H. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lyons, R. D. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Manners,rt. hn. Lord J. 
Martin, P. 
Marum, E. M. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Maxwell, J. H. M. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Monckton, F. 
Monk, C. J. 
Moore, A. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morley, 8. 
Moss, R. 
Mowbray,rt.hn.SirJ.R. 
Murray, C. J. 
Musgrave, Sir R. C. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, E. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel J. S. 
Northcote, H. S. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
S. H. 
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O’Beirne, Major F. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Donnell, F. H. 
O’Donoghue, The 
Onslow, D 


‘O’Shea, W. H. 


O’Sullivan, W. H. 
Paget, R. H. 
Palliser, Sir W. 
Peek, Sir H. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Pender, J. 
Percy, Earl 
Phipps, C. N. P. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Powell, W. 
Power, R. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Ramsay, J. 
Rankin, J. 
Redmond, W. A. 
Reed, Sir C. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rodwell, B. B. H. 
Rolls, J. A. 
Ross, A. H. 
Round, J. 
Russell, Sir C. 
St. Aubyn, W. M. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scott, M. D. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 
Severne, J. E. 


Words added. 


Resolution. 
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Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smithwick, J. F. 
Stafford, Marquess of 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
Stewart, M. J. 

Storer, G. 

Stuart, H. V. 
Sullivan, A. M. 
Sullivan, T. 

Sykes, C. 

Synan, E. J. 

Talbot, J. G. 
Taylor,rt.hn. Col. T. E. 
Thomson, H 
Thornhill, T. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Tyler, Sir H, W. 
Vivian, A. P. 

Vivian, H. H. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Warton, C. N. 
Watney, J. 

Waugh, E. 

Whitiey, E. 

Williams, O. L. C. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 

Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Winn, R. 


Main Question, as amended, »ut. 


Resolved, That, having regard to the Reports 


and procee 


pointed by this House, 


gs of two Select Committees ap- 


Mr. Bradlaugh be not 


permitted to take the Oath or make the Affirma- 
tion mentioned in the Statute 29 Vic. c. 19, and 


the 31 and 82 Vic. c. 72. 





ISLE OF MAN (LOANS) BILL. 

On Motion of Lord Freprricx Cavenpisu, 
Bill to provide for the raising of Loans on be- 
half of the Isle of Man, ordered to be brought 
in by Lord Freperick CavenpisH and Mr. 


JouN Howms. 


Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 241.] 


TAXES MANAGEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Freperick CavENDISH, 
Bill to consolidate enactments relating to cer- 
tain Taxes and Duties under the management 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, ordered to be 
brought in by Lord Freperick Cavenpisu and 


Mr. Joun Hors. 


Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill242.] 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(POOR LAW) (No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszert, Bill to confirm 
an Order of the Local Government Board under 
the provisions of ‘‘The Divided Parishes and 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,’’ as amended 
and extended by ‘‘ The Poor Law Act, 1879,”’ 
relating to the parishes of Bowers Gifford, 
Hadleigh, Laindon, Leigh, North Benfleet, Pit- 
sea, Prittlewell, South Benfleet, Southchurch, 
and Vange, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hrssert and Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 243.] 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Parnett, Bill to relieve 
the Distress in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Parnett and Mr. O’Ketty. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 244.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 23rd June, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—New Wait Issuep—For Graves- 
end, v. Thomas Bevan, esquire, void Election. 

SzeLrct Commirrre—Contagious Diseases Acts 
(1866-9), appointed. 

Private Brix (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Liverpool Corporation (Loans, &c.) *. 

Punuic Brnts—Second Reading—Middlesex Land 
Registry [142], debate adjourned; County 
Bridges * [226]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Bankruptcy Law Amendment * [192]. 

Select Committee — Fraudulent Debtors (Scot- 
land) * [185], Colonel Alexander and Mr. 
Webster added. 

Report—Births and Deaths Registration (Ire- 
land) * [166-245]. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund (No. 1)*. 

Considered as amended—Local Government Pro- 
visional Order (Poor Law) * [121]. 

Third Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Provisional Order (Broughty 
Ferry) * [88]; Judicial Factors (Scotland) * 
[162], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Local Inquiries (Ireland) [132] ; 
Sligo Borough * [186]. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 

Mr. BRADLAUGH, one of the Mem- 
bers for Northampton, having come to 
the Table, claiming to take the Oath 
required by Law, the Clerk explained to 
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him, that after the recent Resolution of 
the House, he was not authorised to 
tender him the Oath; and Mr. Brad- 
laugh having replied that he had no 
formal knowledge of the said Resolution, 
the Clerk reported the matter to the 
Speaker. 


Sir Erskine May, addressing Mr. 
Speaker said: Mr. Bradlaugh claims 
the right to take the Oath. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to inform 
the hon. Member that the House at its 
last Sitting came to the following Reso- 
lution :— 

‘That, having regard to the Reports and pro- 
ceedings of two Select Committees appointed by 
this House, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to 
take the Oath or make the Affirmation men- 
tioned in the Statute 29 Vic. c. 19, and the 31 
and 32 Vic. c. 72.” 

In pursuance of that Resolution I must 
call upon the hon. Member to withdraw. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Before with- 
drawing, Sir, I would ask through you 
—[ Cries of ‘“‘ Order!” ‘ Withdraw ! t 
—before withdrawing, Sir, I would as 
through you—[ Renewed interruption. |— 
before withdrawing, Sir, I would ask 
through you if this House, faithful to 
its old traditions, will hear me before 
putting that Resolution in force? There 
is no precedent for it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
hon. Member to desire to be heard upon 
the matter now under the consideration 
of the House. That is a question for the 
judgment of the House, and I must call 
upon the hon. Member to withdraw in 
order that the House may consider it. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I withdraw, 
Sir, while it is considered. 


Mr. BrapiaveH withdrew. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to move 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be now heard. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does -any hon. 
Member second the Motion ? 

Mr. ASHTON DILKE: I will second 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Bradlaugh be now heard.” 
—(HUr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE: There 
is an ambiguity in the Motion which 
has just been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
which I think ought to be cleared up 
before we come to any decision upon the 
point. The ambiguity is this. In the 
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Motion made by the hon. Member for 
Northampton he asks generally that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should be now heard. 
I think, Sir, that that Motion ought not 
to be put in that form. It ought to be 
put in the form that was adopted in the 
case of Mr. Daniel O’Connell, ‘“‘ That Mr. 
Bradlaugh be now heard at the Bar of 
the House.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be now heard; and 
it is open to the House to declare its 

leasure that he should be heard at the 
ar. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am quite 
willing to alter the Motion I have 
made, and to substitute for it a Motion, 
‘‘That Mr. Bradlaugh be now heard at 
the Bar of the House.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member for Northampton ask the leave 
of the House to withhraw his Motion in 
order to substitue the words he has 
mentioned ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Motion, 


by leave of the House, be withdrawn,” 
agreed to. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to move, 
“That Mr. Bradlaugh be now heard at 
the Bar of the House.” 


Question put. 
Siz R. ASSHETON CROSS: I think, 


that before we proceed further, the Go- 
vernment ought to give us some advice. 


Parliamentary 


Question again put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That Mr. Bradlaugh be now 
heard at the Bar of the House. 


Mr. Brapiaven was then called in 
and came to the Bar of the House. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: Mr. Speaker : 
Sir, I have to ask the indulgence of 
every Member of this House, while, in a 
position unexampled in the history of 
this House, I try to give one or two 
reasons why the Resolution which you 
have read to me should not be enforced. 
If it were not unbecoming I should 
appeal to the traditions of the House 
against the House itself, and I should 
point out that in none of its Records, so 
far as my poor reading goes, is there 
any case in which this House has judged 
one of its Members in his absence, and 
taken away from that Member the Con- 
stitutional right which he undoubtedly 


Mr. Spencer Walpole 
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has. There have been Members against 
whom absolute legal disqualification has 
been urged. No such legal disqualifi- 
cation is ventured to be urged by any 
Member of this House against myself. 
But even those Members have been 
heard in their places; those Members 
have been listened to before the decision 
was taken against them ; and I ask that 
the House to myself shall not be less 
just than it has always been to every one 
of its Members. Do you tell me I am 
unfit to sit among you? The more reason, 
then, that this House should show that 
generosity which Judges show to a cri- 
minal, and allow every word he has to 
say to be heard. But I stand here, Sir, 
as no criminal. I stand here as the 
chosen of a constituency of this country, 
with my duty to that constituency to do. 
I stand here, Sir—if it will not be con- 
sidered impertinent to put it so—with 
the most profound respect for this House, 
of which I had hoped and mean to form 
a part, and on whose traditions I should 
not wish to cast one shadow of reproach. 
I stand here returned duly, no Petition 
against my Return, no impeachment of 
that Return. I stand here returned 
duly, ready to fulfil every form that this 
House requires, ready to fulfil every 
form that the law permits this House to 
require, ready to do every duty that the 
law makes it incumbent on me to do. I 
will not, Sir, in this presence, argue 
whether this House has or has not the 
right to set its decision against the law ; 
because I should imagine that even the 
rashest of those who speak against me 
would hardly be prepared to put it into 
the mouth of one whom they consider too 
advanced in politics an argument so 
dangerous as that might become. I 
speak, Sir, within the limits of the law, 
asking for no favour from this House for 
myself or for my constituency, but asking 
here for the merest justice, which has 
always been accorded to a Member of 
this House. I have to ask indulgence 
lest the memory of some hard words 
which have been spoken in my absence 
should seem to give to what I say a 
tone of defiance, which it is far from my 
wish should be there at all; and I am 
the more eased, because, although there 
were words spoken which I have always 
been taught that English gentlemen 
never said in the absence of an antagonist 
without notice to him in advance, yet 
there were also generous and brave 
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words said for one who is at present, I 
am afraid, a source of trouble and dis- 
comfort and hindrance to Business; and 
I measure those generous words against 
the others, and I will only make one 
appeal through you, Sir, and that is, 
that if the reports be correct, that the 
introduction of other names came with 
mine in the heat of passion and the 
warmth of debate, that then the Gentle- 
man who used those words, if such there 
were, will remember that he was wanting 
in chivalry, because, while a man can 
auswer for himself—and I am able to 
answer for myself—nothing can justify 
the introduction of any other name 
besides my own to make a prejudice 
against me. I fear lest the strength 
of this House — exercised, as I un- 
derstand it to be, with infrequency of 
judicial exercise—that the strength of 
this House makes it forget our relative 
positions. At present, I am pleading at 
this Bar for justice. By right it is there, 
upon the benches of this House, that I 
should make my appeal. It is that right 
which I claim now in the name of those 
who sent me here. There was no 
legal disqualification before the Elec- 
tion, or it might have been made a 
ground of Petition. No legal dis- 
qualification since my Election is even 

retended. It is said—‘‘ You might 
co taken the Oath, as other Mem- 
bers did.” I could not help, when I 
read that, Sir, trying to put myself in 
the place of each Member who said it. 
I imagined a Member of some form 
of faith who found in the Oath words 
which seemed to him to clash with his 
faith, but still words which he thought 
he might utter, but which he would 
prefer that he should not utter if there 
were any other form which the law pro- 
vided him; and I asked myself whe- 
ther each of those Members would not 
then have taken the form most consistent 
with his honour and his conscience ? 
If I have not misread, some hon. 
Members seem to think I have neither 
honour nor conscience. Is there not 
some proof to the contrary in the fact 
that I did not go through the form, be- 
lieving that there was some other right 
open to me? Is that not some proof 
that I had some honour and conscience ? 
And I ask those Gentlemen who are now 
about to measure themselves against the 
right of the constituencies of England, 
what justification have they for that 
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measurement? Some say I have thrust 
my opinions upon this House. I appeal 
here, Sir, to the evidence of Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, and I can find no evi- 
dence of any opinion of mine having 
been thrust upon this House. I have 
read—it may be that the reports mis- 
represent—that the ery of ‘ Atheist’’ 
has been raised on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House. No word of all mine 
before the Committee, no word of all 
mine in any document, puts these theo- 
logical or anti-theological opinions in 
evidence before the House. I am no 
more ashamed of my own opinions— 
which I did not choose—I am no more 
ashamed of my opinions, into which I 
have grown, than any Member of this 
House is ashamed of his; and, much as 
I value the right to a seat in this House, 
much as I believe the justice of this 
House will accord it me before the 
struggle ceases, I would rather relin- 
quish it for ever than it should be 
thought that, upon any shadow of hy- 
pocrisy, I had tried to gain a feigned 
entrance here by pretending to be what 
Iam not. In the Report of the Com- 
mittee, as it stands upon the evidence 
before the House, what is the objection 
either to my Affirmation or to my taking 
the Oath? It is said, ‘‘You have no 
legal right to affirm.” I will suppose that 
it be so. It is the first time the House 
of Commons has made itself a Court of 
Law from which there may be no appeal, 
and deprived a citizen of his Constitu- 
tional right of appeal to a Court of Law 
to make out what the statute means in 
dealing with him. There is no case in 
which the House has overridden every- 
thing, and put one of its Members 
where he has no chance of battling for 
his right to take the Oath. It is pos- 
sible that some of the lawyers—hon. 
and learned Gentlemen who have dis- 
agreed among themselves even upon 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
—it is possible thatthey may beright, and 
that I may be wrong in the construction 
I have put upon the Oath. But no such 
objection can come. There is no prece- 
dent—there is, I submit respectfully, no 
right—on the part of this House to stand 
between me and that Oath which the 
law provides for me to take, which the 
statute, under a penalty compels that I 
shall take, and which another statute, 
under penalty even on Members of this 
House themselves if they put me out 
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from my just Return, gives me a right 
of appeal. But what kind of conflict is 

rovoked here if this Resolution be en- 
orced? Not a grave conflict like that 
which takes place in a Court of Law, 
where the Judges exclude passion, and 
where they only deal with facts and evi- 
dence. I do not mean that these hon. 
Gentlemen do not deal with facts; but, 
if I am any judge, there have been 
many things which I can hardly reckon 
in the category of facts put against 
myself. I do not mean that they are 
not right, for hon. Members may know 
more of myself than I do myself; but, 
judging myself as I know myself, some 
of the hon. Members who have attacked 
me so glibly during the last few days 
must have been extremely misinformed, 
or must have exceedingly misappre- 
hended matters. It has been said that 
I have paraded and flaunted some ob- 
noxious opinions. I appeal to your jus- 
tice, Sir, and to that of the Members of 
this House to say whether my manner 
has not been as respectful as that of 

man could be ?—whether, in each case, I 
have not withdrawn when you told me? 
If I now insist on my right to come to 
that Table, it is because I feel that I 
should be a recreant and a coward to 
the constituency which has entrusted me 
to represent them ; and I mean to be as 
Members have been in the best history of 
this Assembly. I ask the House, in deal- 
ing with my right, to remember how they 
are acting. It is perfectly true that bya 
majority they may decide now. What are 
you going to do then? Are you going 
to declare the seat vacant? First, I sub- 

mit that you have not the right. The 

moment I am there, upon the floor of 
the House, I admit the right of the 

House, of its own will and pleasure, to 
expel me; but, until the time when I 

am there, I am as yet not under your 

jurisdiction. As yet I am under the 
protection of the law. A Return sends 
me to this House, and I ask you, Sir, as 
the guardian of theliberties of this House, 
to give effect to that Return. The law 
says you should, and that this House 
should ; and, naturally so, because, if it 
were not so, a majority of Members 
might, at any time, exclude anyone they 
pleased. Now, what has been alleged 
against me? Politics? Are views on 
mw to be urged as a reason why a 
ember should not sit here? Pamphlets 
have been read—I will not say with 
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accuracy, because I will not libel any of 
the hon. Members who read them—but, 
surely, if they are grounds of disqualifi- 
cation, they are grounds of indictment, 
to be proved against me in a proper 
fashion. There is no casein all the Re- 
cords of this House in which you have 
ransacked what a man has written and 
said during his past life, and then chal- 
lenged him with it here. My theology ? 
It would be impertinent in me, after the 
utterances from men so widely disagree- 
ing with me as have been made on the 
side of religious liberty during the past 
two nights—it would be impertinent in 
me to add one word save this. Itis said 
that you may deal with me because I 
am isolated. I could not help hearing 
the ring of that word in the Lobby as I 
sat outside last night. But is that a 
reason, that, because I stand alone, that 
the House are to do against me what 
they would not do if I had 100,000 men 
at my back? [Cries of ‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
That is a bad argument—an argument 
which provokes a reply inconsistent with 
the dignity of this House, and which I 
should be sorry to give. I have not yet 
used—I hope no passion may tempt me 
into using—any words that would seem 
to savour of even a desire to enter into a 
conflict with this House. I have always 
taught and believed in the supremacy of 
Parliament, and it is not because for a 
moment the judgment of one Chamber 
of Parliament should be hostile to me, 
that I am going to deny the ideas I 
have always held; but I submit that 
one Chamber of Parliament, even its 
grandest Chamber, as I have always 
held and believe this to be, has no right 
to override the law. The law gives me 
the right to sign that Roll, to take and 
subscribe that Oath, and to take my seat 
there upon those benches. I admit that 
the moment I am in the House, without 
any reason but your own good will, you 
can send me away. That is your right; 
you have full control over your Mem- 
bers. But you cannot send me away 
until I have been heard in my place— 
not a suppliant, as I am now, but with 
the rightful audience that each Member 
has always had. There is one phase of 
my appeal which I am loth indeed to 

make. I presume you will declare the 

seat vacant. What do you send me back 

to Northampton tosay tothem? Ihave 

said before, and I trust I may say so 
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which any man might be proud to sit— 
prouder, I, that have not some of your 
traditions and am not of some of your 
families, but that I am of the people— 
the people who sent me here to speak for 
them. Do you mean that I am to go 
back to Northampton as a Court, to 
appeal to against you? Do you mean 
that I am to tell my constituency to array 
themselves against this House? I hope 
not; but if it is to be, it must be. If 
this House arrays itself against an iso- 
lated man—it it be its huge powers 
against one citizen that you are thinking 
to use—if it must be that, then the battle 
must be, too. But it is not with the 
constituency of Northampton alone—hon. 
Members need be under no mistake— 
that you will come into conflict. If 
this appeal has to go forward—if the 
House of Commons is to override the 
statute law to get rid even of the 
vilest of its Members—had you alleged 
even more against me than against one 
man whose name was spoken of in this 
House last night, or had you endea- 
voured to allege as much against me, 
still I hold that this House cannot super- 
sede the rights of the people of this 
country. But not as much is alleged 
against me as was alleged against that 
man, in whose case the House itself said 
that its conduct had been subversive of 
the rights of the people. I beg you, for 
your own sakes, do not put yourselves in 
that position. I have no desire to wrestle 
with you for justice. I have always 
believed that, although in moments of 
Party passion votes may be given which 
are sometimes repented of —I have al- 
ways believed that in an Assembly 
of English Gentlemen having to deal 
with one, however obnoxious justice 
is meted out —and I admit I have 
used hard words in my short life that 
give men the right to say hard things of 
me—but is it not better that I should 
have the right, if within the law, to say 
them to your face? and, if without the 
law, then let the law deal with me fairly 
and properly, and not unfairly, as I sub- 
mit you are doing now. You have the 
power to send me back; but, in appeal- 
ing to Northampton, I must appeal to a 
tribunal higher than yours—not to the 
Courts of Law, for I hope the days of 
conflict between the Assembly which 
makes the law and the Tribunals which 
administer it are passed. It must be a 
bad day for England and for Great 
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Britain if we are to be brought back 
again to a time when the Judges and 
those who make the law for the Judges 
are to try in rash strife what they mean. 
But there is a Court to which I shall 
appeal—the Court of public opinion. 
You say it is against me. Possibly; but 
then, if it be so, is it against me rightly 
or wrongly? I am ready to admit, if 
you please, for the sake of argument, 
that every opinion I hold is wrong and 
deserves punishment. Let the law punish 
it. If you say the law cannot, then you 
admit that you have no right, and I 
appeal to public opinion against the 
iniquity of a decision which overrides 
the law and denies me justice. I beg 
yours, Sir, and the House’s pardon, too, 
if in this warmth there seems to be a 
lack of respect for its dignity, as I shall 
have, if your decision be against me, to 
come to that Table when your decision 
is given. I beg you, Gentlemen, to 
pause before a step is taken in which we 
may both lose our dignity. Mine is not 
much, but yours is that of the Commons 
of England. I beg you, before the 
gauntlet is fatally thrown down—I beg 
you, not in any sort of menace, not in 
any sort of boast; but I beg you, asone 
man against 600, to give me that justice 
which on the other side of this Hall the 
Judges would give me were I pleading 
before them. 

Mr. Brapiaveu then withdrew. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Northampton has presented himself 
at the Table to take the Oath, and, by 
the pleasure of the House, has been heard 
at the Bar. It is now for the House to 
declare whether the hon. Member should 
be called in to know the pleasure of the 
House. It is for the House to express 
its opinion upon that matter. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
the Question which you have put to the 
House is, as I understand it, whether 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh), who has just been heard at 
the Bar, should be called in to know the 
pleasure of the House? I am not aware 
whether any hon. Member proposes 
to submit any Resolution to the House ; 
but, if not, I hardly understand upon 
what point it would be necessary, or, 
indeed, possible, for the House to express 
any opinion. As I understand it, the 
House yesterday, after full debate, came 
to the conclusion that the hon Member 
could not be allowed either to take the 
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Oath or to make an Affirmation. Against 
that conclusion of the House the hon. 
Member has, in the speech to which we 
have just listened, advanced certain 
arguments. But they come after the 
House has arrived at a conclusion, and 
I am not aware that anything new has 
been advanced on the part of the hon. 
Member which had not been previously 
known to and considered by the House. 
Under these circumstances, it does not 
seem to me—but I speak in ignorance of 
what others may propose to do—that 
there is any occasion for us to come to 
any Resolution upon the matter, nor 
can I gather that there is any communi- 
cation which it is necessary for the 
House to make to the hon. Gentleman. 
It seems to me that the matter is one 
which is left where it stood last night. 
We have had an intimation from the 
hon. Gentleman that he proposes, unless 
the decision of last night is in some 
shape or other rescinded, to take an- 
other opportunity of coming forward 
and challenging what he claims to 
be his right. If he should take that 
course, I presume that the House and 
you, Sir, will know what is the proper 
course to be adopted; but, in the mean- 
time, so far as I can perceive, without 
directions from yourself, or in default 
of any Resolution which may be moved 
by others, it does not appear to me that 
it is necessary that we should take any 
further action in the matter. 

Mz. GLADSTONE: I did not reply, 
Sir, to the appeal made to me just now 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) because I was in doubt 
whether, the Question having been put, I 
could regularly speak. The fact was, I 
was in doubt whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had or had not spoken in due 
submission to the Forms of the House, or 
whether he had observed the stage 
which the Speaker had reached in put- 
ting the Question. I advisedly ab- 
stained from offering to the House any 
recommendation upon the Question, 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh should be heard 
or not? It does not appear to me that 
it appertains presumptively to me even 
to presume to take upon myself to give 
advice to the House in regard to any 
open question which may arise, or may 
be likely to arise, under the Resolution 
at which it arrived last night. I am 
one of the minority of this House who 
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objected to that Resolution; all of us 
objected on the ground that we believed 
it to be impolitic, and some of us upon 
the ground that we believed it to be 
illegal. I am one of those who, leaning 
to the stronger of those propositions, 
felt that my belief, by even a leaning 
in that direction, disabled me from offer- 
ing advice to the House in regard to 
particulars which may arise in any new 
or subordinate question connected with 
the application of that Resolution. For 
that reason it was that I abstained from 
offering my advice to the House. Now 
that Mr. Bradlaugh has had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking, I may say that it 
would have been difficult to establish by 
strict argument the title of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, or of anyone, to offer observa- 
tions at the Bar against the judgment 
of the House, a judgment at which the 
House has definitively and deliberately 
arrived. At thesame time, I am free to 
say that I think the House, in hearing 
Mr. Bradlaugh, exercised a generous 
indulgence; and Ido not doubt that, 
under the circumstances, it may have 
been a wise indulgence. Now, I have so 
far ventured to take upon myself to state 
exactly what my opinion was upon this 
question. The matter which has now 
arisen, as put Sir, by you from the 
Chair, is of a different character. I 
entirely agree with the Leader of the 
Opposition that no new question arises 
for the consideration ofthe House. Ifa 
new question had arisen, I might have 
thought it right to act as I acted before ; 
but, at present, I think my duty is, in 
the first place, to sustain the Chair, 
whenever I have the opportunity, in the 
exercise of its authority with regard to 
this matter, to submit for myself to the 
Resolution of the House, and to use no 
indirect or circuitous meansof frustrating 
or impeding the application of that Re- 
solution. It was in acting upon this last 
expression of opinion that I stated my 
full concurrence with the Leader of the 
Opposition, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that no new question had at 
present arisen which called for the judg- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The position in 
which the House is now placed is this. 
The hon. Member for Northampton has 
presented himself at the Table to take 
the Oath. I reminded the hon. Member 
of the Resolution which was passed yes- 
terday, and, having read it, I directed 
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the hon. Member to withdraw. The 
hon. Member desired, before acting upon 
my direction, that he might be heard. 
I submit to the House that the proper 
course is that the hon. Member should 
be desired to attend at the Table to. re- 
ceive a final direction from the Chair 
that he do withdraw—because the hon. 
Member, if I understand him aright, 
awaits the final verdict from the Chair 
after he has been heard at the Bar. Is 
it your pleasure that Mr. Bradlaugh be 
called in? 

_ Mr. LABOUCHERE rose to address 
the House. heat order !” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that the House is now 
engaged in aformal proceeding—namely, 
simply to call in the hon. Member for 
Northampton in order that he may know 
the pleasure of the House. After the 
hon. Member for Northampton has been 
called in, andthe pleasure of the House 
shall have been signified to him, an 
opportunity will be given to the hon. 
Member to address the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: That is pre- 
cisely the point I wished to raise—what 
is the pleasure of the House upon this 
subject ?—because I evidently could not 
raise that question after Mr. Bradlaugh 
had been called in and told what the 
pleasure of the House is. AsI under- 
stand it, you intend to convey to Mr. 
Bradlaugh that the pleasureof the House 
is that he be neither allowed to affirm 
nor to take the Oath. [ ‘Order, order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must correct the 
hon. Member. The Question I put to 
the House is, whether it is the pleasure 
of the House that Mr. Bradlaugh be 
called in ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, who rose amid 
renewed cries of ‘‘ Order,” said: I ap- 
prehend, Sir, Iam in Order. Of course 
you will tell meif I am not, andI will 
sit down ; but I want to say this. You 
have, or the House has, heard Mr. 
Bradlaugh at the Bar. Well, it is just 
possible thatthe House may havechanged 
its opinion—[ Laughter |—Hon. Gentle- 
men laugh; but let me ask if they started 
with the foregone conclusion that what 
was decided yesterday could not be al- 
tered, what was the use of calling Mr. 
Bradlaugh up to the Bar? 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY : [rise to 
Order. You, Sir, have informed the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mz. 
Labouchere) that the pleasure of the 
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House is that Mr. Bradlaugh should now 
be called in. I ask you, after your hav- 
ing twice made that announcement, 
whether it is now in Order for the hon. 
Member to raise the question again ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I understand you, 
Sir, to put the Question to the House 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be now called in; 
and, therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxford University (Sir 
John R. Mowbray) is not correct in his 
supposition. 

rn. SPEAKER: The Question I put 

to the House was—“ Is it the pleasure 
of the House that Mr. Bradlaugh be 
called in?” If that received the general 
assent, no doubt Mr. Bradlaugh would 
be called in at once; but on putting that 
Question, the hon. Member for North- 
ampton rises in his place, and claims to 
address the House on the point. There- 
fore I now call upon Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: As you have 
said, Sir, you asked the House whether 
it is the pleasure of the House that Mr. 
Bradlaugh be called in. Well, if Mr. 
Bradlaugh were called in, and it is the 
pleasure of the House that he be not 
allowed to affirm or to swear, would this 
be stated by you to him? It is that 
point I wish to challenge. I do not wish 
to make along speech, for there have 
been too many speeches upon the ques- 
tion already. We have had speeches 
upon the Motion, speeches upon the 
Amendment, and upon other matters 
which had nothing to do either with the 
Motion or the Amendment. I do not 
think these speeches have changed many 
views. Hon. Gentlemen came down to 
vote one way or the other, and I think 
it was somewhat invidious to raise in an 
indirect manner the question whether 
Mr. Bradlaugh should be allowed to take 
the Oath of Allegiance. “Up to the 
present moment no argument has been 
specifically addressed to this question. 
Upon this side of the House hon. Gen- 
tlemen spoke in favour of my Motion, 
that Mr. Bradlaugh should be allowed 
to affirm. On that side of the House 
hon. Gentlemen spoke on the Amend- 
ment, and made many speeches to show 
that Mr. Bradlaugh might neither affirm 
nor take the Oath. But those speeches 
were not answered here. We have the 
fact before us that not only the Prime 
Minister is of opinion that Mr. Brad- 
laugh has an absolute and perfect right 
to come to that Table to take the Oath 
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of Allegiance, without any interference 
on the part of the House; but we have 
also the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
late Attorney General (Sir John Holker), 
who sits on that side of the House, en- 
tertaining the same doctrine. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to call in question a vote 
of the House unless he is prepared to 
make a Motion to rescind it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, I will 
ask you, Sir, whether I may put this — 

“That Mr. Bradlaugh, having been heard at 
the Bar of the House, be now allowed to take 
the Oath of Allegiance at the Table of the 
House ?”’ 

I gather that I may put that. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Such a proposition 
would be in direct opposition to the vote 
passed by the House yesterday, and 
cannot be put. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: As I under- 
stand it, Sir, you ruled that I could ask 
the House to rescind the decision which 
it came to yesterday. That being so, I 
apprehend that I may move this Reso- 
lution. Of course if you say I may not, 
I may not, and there the matter col- 
lapses; but I understand that I may 
move the Resolution, and, under those 
circumstances, [am going to move the 
Resolution. Mr. Bradlaugh is in an 
exceedingly difficult position— 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I wish 
to ask, Sir, whether it is competent for 
the hon. Member to move to rescind a 
Resolution of this House without No- 
tice ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
for Northamption moves to rescind the 
Resolution passed by the House yester- 
day he will be in Order. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I will 
move to rescind the Resolution taken by 
the House yesterday. I have already 
said that I did not wish to occupy the 
time of the House by making a lengthy 
speech, either legal or otherwise, upon 
this question; but I will only point out 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, as a matter 
of fairness to Mr. Bradlaugh, what his 
position is. Mr. Bradlaugh has been 
elected fairly and legally as the Mem- 
ber for Northampton, and it was his 
duty to that constituency to do his best 
to come into the House ard to fulfil 
his duty as their Representative. He 
was anxious to affirm, because he was 
under the impression that that would be 
more pleasing to the House than that 
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he should take the Oath; but when I 
brought forward the Resolution that he 
should be allowed to affirm, an Amend- 
ment was put and carried that he should 
neither be allowed to affirm nor to take 
the Oath. I beg to move to rescind the 
Resolution of yesterday. 

Mr. MACDONALD: I second the 
Motion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), with great 
pleasure. I feel keenly upon the matter, 
because I look upon the course taken by 
the House as an attempt to trample on 
the rights of a constituency never before 
witnessed in connection with any con- 
stituency in the United Kingdom. If 
we are not successful in resisting that 
action, at least we who vote for the 
Motion will show that a large number 
of Members are still in favour of civil 
and religious liberty. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That Mr. Bradlaugh, the Member for 
Northampton, having been heard at the Bar in 
support of his claim to take the Oath, the Re- 
solution of the House relative to his claim be 
rescinded.””—(Mr Labouchere.) 


Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
I rise to Order. I wish to put a ques- 
tion to you, Mr. Speaker, with regard 
to the important proposal which I under- 
stand to be made by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere.) I 
understand from the authority of the 
book to which we commonly look for 
guidance in these matters that in the 
case of a proposal to rescind a Resolu- 
tion, the course pursued is that the Re- 
solution itself should be read to the 
House, and then a Motion made to 
rescind it. That Motion, I understand, 
is now proposed by the sitting Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). I 
wish to ask if that is the right course to 
adopt on this occasion, or whether it is 
not necessary that Notice should be given 
of the intention to take so serious a step 
as to move to rescind a Resolution of 
the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the question of 
Notice there is no doubt that, under 
ordinary circumstances, Notice is neces- 
sary; but this being a question of 
Privilege, and one affecting the seat 
of an hon. Member, Notice in such 
a case is not absolutely necessary, re- 
gard being had to the practice of the 
House. i will now put the Ques- 
tion, 
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Mr. GORST: I rise to move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! The 
Question isthat Mr. Bradlaugh, having 
been heard at the Bar in support of his 
claim to take the Oath, the Resolution 
of the House relative to his claim be re- 
scinded. 

Mr. GORST: I move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. I do so for 
this reason. Whether the House re- 
quires Notice of this Motion or not, it is 
obvious that the rules of fair play require 
that a Resolution arrived at by the 
House in the small hours of the morning 
ought not to be rescinded at noon on 
the same day without some Notice being 
given. I feel sure that my Motion for 
the adjournment of the debate will re- 
ceive the support of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Gorst.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE urged that if 
ever a Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate was justified it was in this 
ease. The House had given judgment 
in the case of Mr. Bradlaugh that day, 
and the House was asked within a few 
hours to rescind the Resolution which it 
had come to after two Committees had 
investigated the subject, and after the 
subject itself had been fully debated for 
two nights. Whatever might be the 
opinions of the sitting Member for 
Northampton, which had induced him 
to support his Colleague, he must say 
that his conduct now was scarcely re- 
spectful to the House. That was his 
opinion, at any rate. Mr. Bradlaugh 
had had the indulgence of the House as 
far as it could be granted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
join in the censure which has just been 
passed upon the sitting Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). I have 
no doubt that he, like most of us, felt 
that whatever choice of difficulties we 
might make, choice of difficulties is the 
only course that we have before us. Nor 
was I in the smallest degree surprised 
by the judgment given by you, Mr. 
Speaker, from the Chair, that, under 
the peculiar circumstances of this case, 
the authoritative usage respecting Notice 
which is so vital, as a general rule, to 
the good order of our proceedings, could 
not be applied against the hon. Member, 
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Therefore, he will not misunderstand 
the words that I am about to speak. 
Viewing him as entitled to submit his 
Motion to the notice of this House upon 
his own conscientious judgment, I like- 
wise have endeavoured to give it the 
best consideration I could at the present 
moment in the light that is thrown upon 
it by the consideration of the position 
of the several parties concerned in this 
important and critical affair; and, Sir, 
the judgment at which I have arrived 
is that no good can be done by persever- 
ing in that course. There cannot be 
the smallest hope that the House will 
rescind the Resolution of last night. If 
the House did rescind the Resolution, 
there is no doubt that it would be with 
a loss of dignity which I know not 
whether at some time or other, and 
under some circumstances or other, it 
might have to confront. What I look 
to is the probable issue of the re-affirma- 
tion of the Resolution, and at the posi- 
tion in which the mere proposal to re- 
scind it places the House of Commons. 
I think it is inflicting disparagement 
upon the House, so far as that can be 
done by the act of the hon. Member, to 
make this request at the present time. 
I perfectly understand the obligation 
which might be felt by the hon. Member 
torunthe risk of that disgaragement if he 
had in view a practicable object of pro- 
bable attainment. But he cannot him- 
self so regard it. It practically assumes 
the character of a challenge to the 
House to affirm the Resolution at which 
it has already arrived. I can see no 
good that is to arise to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
to the House of Commons, to the con- 
stituency of Northampton, to the ma- 
jority or to the minority of this House, 
from taking that course ; and, therefore, 
not having shrunk myself from meeting 
the whole exigencies of this case, so far 
as I have been able to view and appre- 
ciate them, I would most earnestly ap- 
peal to the hon. Gentleman to waive 
this exercise of his right, and to refrain 
from pressing upon the House a Motion 
of the adoption of which there cannot be 
the smallest reasonable hope, and from 
the rejection of which nothing but incon- 
venience could arise. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, after the 
appeal which which has been made to 
me by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, who has already so 
nobly supported the cause of religious 
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and civil liberty on this question, and 
who has stood up so bravely to defend 
the cause of the right of the constituen- 
cies to choose their own Member, with- 
out this House being converted into a 
Court of Appeal, I think that I should 
be wrong in persisting in this Resolu- 
tion. Hon. Gentlemen on this side of 
the House will understand the peculiar 
position which I occupy. I have no 
wish unduly to obtrude myself upon the 
House in connection with this case. I 
have no wish to get the House into 
trouble ; but I will point out that it was 
said by a far higher authority than I 
am—namely, by the Prime Minister 
yesterday, that if hon. Gentlemen did 
not agree to allow Mr. Bradlaugh to go 
at once to the Table and either affirm or 
take the Oath, then there was a good 
deal of trouble in store for them. I 
shall exceedingly regret it; but I trust 
hon. Gentlemen will see that it is not 
my fault. I beg leave to withdraw my 
Resolution. 


Parliamentary 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Is it your pleasure 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be called in ? 


Agreed to. 


And Mr. SPEAKER having ascer- 
tained that it was the pleasure of the 
House that Mr. Bradlaugh should be 
called in, and Mr. Bradlaugh being at 
the Table, 

Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. Bradlaugh, you 
attended the House this morning with a 
view to take the Oath. I then directed 
you to withdraw, and you expressed a 
desire that you should be heard before 
you were finally directed to withdraw. 
The House complied with that applica- 
tion, and you were heard by the House. 
Having been heard by the House, I 
have no further orders from the House 
beyond those which I have already sig- 
nified. You will now withdraw. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg respect- 
fully to insist upon my right as a duly 
elected Member for Northampton; and 
I ask you to have the Oath administered 
tome that I may take my seat. I re- 
spectfully refuse to withdraw. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire again to 
point out to the hon. Member that the 
orders of this House are that he do now 
withdraw. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH: With great 
respect, Sir, I refuse to obey the orders 
of the House, which are against the 
law. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have now to ap- 
peal to the House to give authority to 
the Chair to compel the execution of its 
orders. I have no authority, in a case 
of this kind, without the orders of the 
House, to exercise force; and I must, 
therefore, appeal to the House to give 
me instructions for that purpose. 

After a pause, during which there 
were loud cries of ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone ””—— 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Mr. Speaker, I feel that after what fell 
from the Prime Minister a little while 
ago that his position is one which is of 
great delicacy in this matter, and I en- 
tirely sympathize with and feel the force 
of his observations with regard to the 
course that ought to be taken in the de- 
tails of the proceedings which are neces- 
sary in consequence of the decision at 
which the House arrived yesterday, con- 
trary to his advice and to his opinion. 
Sir, I therefore take upon myself the 
responsibility, believing that I am 
thereby taking a course the most conve- 
nient to the House, and most in accord- 
ance with the feelings of the Prime 
Minister himself and of others, in 
making the Motion, which you say is 
necessary, in order to give you authority 
in the matter which you have now be- 
fore you. I therefore will take upon 
myself to move—though I am not quite 
sure what the terms of the Motion should 
be— 

‘That Mr. Speaker do take the necessary 
steps for requiring and enforcing the withdrawal 
of the hon. Member for Northampton.” 

Mr.SPEAKER: According to former 
precedents the Motion should be— 
“That the hon. Member do now with- 
draw.” 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Then I make that Motion. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Mr. Bradlaugh do now with- 
draw.” —(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


The House divided: — Ayes 326 ; 
Noes 38: Majority 288.—(Div. List, 
No. 27.) 


Mr. Brapiaveu continued to stand 
at the Table while the division was 
being taken. The numbers having been 
announced—— E 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. Bradlaugh, I 
have now to inform you that it is the 
order of the House that you do now 
withdraw. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I submit to 
you, Sir, that the order of the House is 
against the law, and I positively refuse 
to obey it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Sergeant at Arms, 
remove Mr. Bradlaugh below the Bar. 


The Sergeant at Arms, advancing to 
and touching Mr. BrapLaven upon the 
shoulder, requested him to withdraw. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (while being re- 
moved below the Bar): I shall submit 
to the Sergeant at Arms removing me 
below the Bar; but I shall immediately 
return. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH, again advanc- 
ing within the Bar, said: I understand 
that I am ordered out of the House. 
I claim my right as a Member of 
this House—[ Cries of ‘‘Order, order!” ] 
—I claim my right as a Member of this 
House to take the Oath and to take my 
seat. I admit the right of the House to 
imprison me; but I admit no right on 
the part of the House to exclude me, and 
I refuse to be excluded. 


The Sergeant at Arms again con- 
ducted Mr. Brapiaveu below the Bar. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The House has now 
to deal with a very grave matter. It is 
for the judgment of the House to say 
what course is now to be taken with Mr. 
Bradlaugh, the Member for Northamp- 
ton, who, having been called upon to 
withdraw, refused to obey the order of 
the House. He was then ordered to be 
removed by the Sergeant at Arms, and 
now he again insists upon taking his 
seat in this House. I have to put it to 
the House to say what course should be 
taken with the hon. Member. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
apprehend, Sir, that the question now 
before the House is one altogether of a 
different character from that with which 
we have recently been occupied. It is 
not now a question of whether the hon. 
Member has or has not a right to 
take the Oath or make an Affirmation ; 
but it is a question whether the autho- 
rity of the Chair, and not only the 
authority of the Chair, but that of the 
House itself, is to be supported or dis- 
regarded. I am quite sure, Sir, that 
none of us are disposed to make any 
personal complaint of the conduct of the 
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hon. Member. We know that he is in a 
position which calls for our considera- 
tion, and that we must make all proper 
allowance for the course which he may 
think it to be his duty to take. But 
we, too, have our duty to perform. 
Now, Sir, with reference to my own in- 
terposition at this moment, I must again 
apologize to this House for taking 
upon myself the function which would 
more properly belong to the Leader of 
the House; and I make no observations 
beyond referring to what I said a few 
minutes ago upon the circumstances 
which induced him to keep silence, and 
to leave the initiation of further pro- 
ceedings to one who is in a less respon- 
sible position—namely, myself. Sir, I 
believe there is no question as to the 
course which it is my duty to recommend 
to the House. I make the Motion with 
regret, because I had hoped that Mr. 
Bradlaugh, having received authorita- 
tively—and after having had a full op- 
portunity of making his own statements 
in the House—through you, Sir, the 
decision of the House and the directions 
of the House, that he would withdraw ; 
I had hoped that he would have at- 
tended to that instruction, and that he 
would not have put us in the painful 
position in which we stand of having to 
enforce the authority of the Chair. Ido 
not know that there is an alternative 
open to us under these circumstances. 
It is quite impossible that we can allow 
the order of the House to be broken 
repeatedly, and the authority of the 
Speaker and the House itself to be chal- 
lenged over and over again ; and there- 
fore I shall deem it my duty to move, 
not in any spirit of vindictiveness, but 
simply for the purpose of asserting the 
authority of the House and the Chair— 


‘“‘That Mr. Bradlaugh, having disobeyed the 
Orders and resisted the authority of the House, 
be for his said offence taken into the custody of 
the Sergeant at Arms attending this House.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Bradlaugh, having disobeyed the 
Order, and resisted the authority of this House, 
be for his said offence taken into the custody of 
the Serjeant at Arms attending this House; 
and that Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant 
accordingly.’’—(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have en- 
deavoured to act consistently upon the 
intention that I announced to the 
House. I thought it more seemly, and, 
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upon the whole, more advisable: that 
recommendations should be made to the 
House as to the steps for it to take in 
the process in which it is engaged, by 
those who have been parties to the ori- 
ginal decision, rather than by one of 
those who had most objected to it and 
most lamented it. But at the same 
time, though it was no part of my duty, 
I think, to advise the House in the 
matter, yet the Mover of the Resolution 
and those interested in it have a fair 
right to expect that it should be viewed 
by me, and those immediately around 
me, with entire candour, and candour 
compels me to admit that I see no other 
course that could have been taken by 
those responsible for the decision of last 
night than the course which is de- 
scribed in the Motion just submitted to 
the House. I cannot myself think it 
right to attempt to resist the House in- 
effectually at each step in a consistent 
effort to give a perfect accomplishment 
and consummation to the Resolution at 
which it has arrived. I know not 
whether the decision will be disputed ; 
but admitting that it follows logically 
and necessarily out of what has been 
already done, and moreover nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory to all 
parties, nothing more unseemly than 
the prolongation of the scenes such as 
we have lately witnessed, I can enter no 
objection to that Motion, considering it 
as being in reality involved in its 
essence in the previous proceedings of 
the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not rise, 
Sir, to oppose the Resolution. I think 
it, however, a somewhat strange thing 
that a citizen of this country should be 
sent to prison for doing what eminent 
legal Gentlemen on this side, and an 
eminent legal Gentleman on that side 
of the House say he has a perfect right 
to do. [‘‘No, no!” ] Well, I do not 
know whether hon. Members opposite 
mean to say that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General is 
not an eminent legal authority on such 
a point. That is the view taken by 
that hon. and learned Gentleman. I 
say it is a somewhat hard thing 
that anyone should be put in prison 
for doing what a general consensus of 
legal opinion in this House holds to 
be his duty and his right. But, as 
the Prime Minister has stated, it is 
useless to oppose the Motion, because 
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Mr. Bradlaugh has come into conflict 
with a Resolution of the House, be 
that Resolution right or wrong. I, re- 
gretting as I do, the necessity that has 
been forced on the House, and regret- 
ting the Resolution that has been passed 
by the House, do not think I should be 
serving any good purpose in opposing 
the Resolution, or in asking the House 
to go to a vote on this question. I 
believe myself that the sending Mr. 
Bradlaugh into custody will be the first 
step towards his becoming a recognized 
Member of this House. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Mr. Speaker, 
I ask through you, Sir—[Cries of 
“Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot be heard without the leave of the 
House. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I ask through 
you, Sir—[‘‘ Order, order!”’ | 

Mr. COURTNEY desired to put a 
point which might deserve a little con- 
sideration. As he understood the Mo- 
tion which had been proposed to them, 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) was to be taken into custody 
forresisting an Order of the House. That, 
of course, they all expected would be 
fulfilled ; but it occurred to him that if 
they could put a recital in that Order 
that the hon. Member disputed the 
legality of the action of the House in 
refusing to allow the Oath to be admi- 
nistered to him, it would then be com- 
petent for Mr. Bradlaugh, being in 
custody, to move fora Writ of Habeas 
Corpus, and on the return of that Writ, 
a question of the utmost importance— 
namely, the legality of that refusal— 
might possibly be raised. They were 
undoubtedly on the eve of a contention 
between the House and the Courts of 
Law, and there ought to be no back- 
wardness on the part of the House in 
facing the consequences of its own 
action. He (Mr. Courtney) himself 
voted with the minority on the previous 
night; but he was of opinion that the 
Resolution then carried, though im- 
eee was legal; but as the hon. Mem- 

er’s contention was that that Resolution 
was illegal, he thought there should be, 
as he had suggested, the possibility of 
inserting a recital to the effect that the 
hon. Member for Northampton disputed 
the legality of the action of the House in 
refusing to allow the Oath to be admi- 
nistered to him. 
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Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN pointed out 
that the hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Court- 
ney’s) suggestion raised an issue which 
was not now before the House. Mr. 
Bradlaugh was about to be committed, 
not for his refusal to take the Oath, but 
for his refusal to withdraw when ordered 
to do so by the House; and nobody 
could say there was any precedent for 
putting on the books of the House a re- 
cital in connection with an Order for 
withdrawal. It occurred to him (Mr. A. 
M. Sullivan) that if the question as to 
taking the Oath were to be raised in any 
way that would enable the House as well 
as Mr. Bradlaugh to try it, Mr. Brad- 
laugh himself could raise the question 
by walking into the Lobby and giving 
a vote or by taking his seat in the 
House; but any Member of the House 
who refused to obey an Order of the 
House thus conveyed to him by the 
Speaker would be in exactly the same 
position which the Member for Northamp- 
ton now occupied. He understood that 
the committal was for disobedience to the 
Order of the House, and for nothing else. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
thought it was important that they 
should have on the record all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the giving of 
Mr. Bradlaugh into custody, for it would 
be in the power of the House, by making 
a mere general Return that he was 
given into custody for disobeying the 
Order of the House, to evade all con- 
sequences of law whatever, as a Court 
of Law would not go behind the Return. 
But he took it that the majority would 
not shrink from the responsibility of 
their action. Having stepped between 
Mr. Bradlaugh and the discharge of 
what he considered to be his Parlia- 
mentary duty, they ought not to be 
afraid to have clearly on record what 
were the circumstances in connection 
with the giving of Mr. Bradlaugh into 
custody, in order that he might have an 
opportunity of asking the Courts of Law 
whether the action of the House was or 
was not anillegal obstruction. A proper 
Resolution to this effect could not be 
drawn up on the spur of the moment ; 
but it was clear that those who felt 
strongly that the House was entering on 
an illegal course of action, in defiance 
of the warning of one of its oldest 
Members— 

Mr. FINIGAN : Sir, I rise to Order. 
I wish to know whether a gentleman 
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who is taking notes at the Bar is doing 
so with the cognizance of the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER made no reply. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY resumed, 
and said that he and others wanted to 
have all the circumstances placed on the 
records of the House, so that the legal 
question might hereafter be properly 
raised. He did not think that ought to 
be decided on the spur of the moment, 
and he suggested that there should be an 
adjournment in order to give time for 
the consideration of the matter. 

Mr. MACDONALD: I rise again, 
Sir, to call your attention to a gentle- 
man who is now, and has been for some 
time, within the limits of this House 
taking notes, and I wisk to know whe- 
ther that is by your authority or the 
authority of this House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The shorthand 
writer referred to by the hon. Member 
is present by the authority of the House, 
and he is taking down—not the debates 
of the House, for that would be clearly 
out of Order—but simply the proceedings 
with reference to this matter, which is a 
matter of Privilege. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
would move the adjournment of the 
debate, as it was impossible at that 
moment to settle a Resolution in a form 
that would raise the whole matter. 

Mr. MACDONALD seconded the 
Motion. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) was entitled to 
have a clear record of the proceedings if 
he intended, ashe (Mr. Macdonald) hoped 
he did intend, to appeal at once to a Court 
of Law to vindicate his right to sit in the 
House. The hon. Member appeared 
there, largely supported by the working 
men of Northampton ; and as represent- 
ing the working men of the town of 
Stafford he (Mr. Macdonald) claimed that 
thehon. Member mighthave every justice 
done him, and thathe might have the pro- 
ceedings clearly recorded. Hon. Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side had had the 
courage, on the previous night, to go 
into the Lobby to deprive Mr. Bradlaugh 
of his right, and to deprive the town of 
Northampton of its right to return him ; 
and if they did not have the courage to 
allow the whole matter to be placed on 
the records of the House, he (Mr. Mac- 
donald) said that they would be acting 
in a spirit of cowardice unworthy of a 
great Assembly. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!’’] 
He was under the order of the Speaker, 
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and not under the order of the Opposi- 
tion. Till he had his condemnation, his 
language would be “No.” He said 
again that they would be acting in a 
spirit of cowardice. The meanest sub- 
ject in the Realm had the power to 
appeal to a Court of Justice ; but by the 
course proposed the hon. Member for 
Northampton would be deprived of that 
right. He (Mr. Macdonald) therefore 
cordially seconded the Motion for ad- 
journment, so that the whole matter 
might be put in such a form as would 
give the hon. Member an opportunity 
3 bringing his case before the Courts of 
aw. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his reasons for 
abstaining from taking part in the dis- 
cussion were similar to those of the 
Prime Minister ; but it might be expected 
that he should say a few words with 
respect to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). 
He understood that suggestion to relate 
to the probability of the action of the 
House being reviewed by means of legal 
proceedings, and the phrase used by 
the hon. Member was that the House 
was on the verge of coming into col- 
lision with the Courts of Law. He 
apprehended that there was, in fact, no 
such probability. He understood the 
case to be this—that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
having received directions from the 
Speaker, with the full acquiescence of 
the House, to withdraw from the House, 
had thought it right, in order to main- 
tain the claim which he had made, to 
refuse to withdraw. He (the Attorney 
General) apprehended that that was 
clearly an act of disorder and contempt. 
He supposed Mr. Bradlaugh had so done 
for the purpose of maintaining what he 
considered to be his right; but clearly it 
was a contempt of the House not to 
obey the order to withdraw. He would 
not enter into a legal question ; but he 
apprehended that there were decisions 
over and over again, well known to them 
all, that a Court of Law had no power 
to review such proceedings of the House. 
The House had thatinherent power which 
every Court had, to maintain order within 
its walls, and to prevent its orders from 
being treated with contempt. There 
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could, therefore, beno powerof reviewing 
the proceedings of the House. He 
understood his hon. Friend who had 
made the suggestion to wish it to be 
shown on the Warrant that Mr. Brad- 
laugh had acted in the exercise of a 
bond fide claim of right to remain in the 
House. He was sure that the House 
would be unwilling to take any course 
that would prevent the hon. Member for 
Northampton from raising any legal 
right which he thought he might possess, 
and that, considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, the House would be 
very careful to see that the hon. Member 
should be in no way prejudiced by a re- 
fusal to bring all the facts of the case 
before the Court that was said to have 
power in the matter. But there could 
be no possibility of any injustice being 
done to the hon. Member by refraining 
from setting out in the Warrant the 
reasons for the Order, for, supposing 
there was a right in the Courts of Law 
to review the decisions of the House, 
against which view he protested, he pre- 
sumed it would be done by moving for 
a Writ of habeas corpus, and that appli- 
cation would have to be made on affi- 
davits, stating distinctly the whole of the 
proceedings. He thought, therefore, that 
it would be contrary both to the prac- 
tice and the dignity of the House to enter 
on the warrant of commitment the 
course taken by Mr. Bradlaugh, but 
only the order made by the House, and 
he could assure the House that in doing 
so they would not be prejudicing any 
claim made by the hon. Member. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY asked 
leave to withdraw his Motion for an 
adjournment, because he understood, 
from indications on the other side of the 
House, that if the matter came before a 
Court of Law the facts would be stated 
as fully and fairly as possible. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, Mr. Brad- 
laugh wished him to state that on 
coming to the Table and on being asked 
to withdraw, he said—‘‘I positively re- 
fuse to obey the order of the House, as 
not being according to law.” All that 
Mr. Bradlaugh asked was that those 
words should be on the face of the pro- 
ceedings. He (Mr. Labouchere) hoped 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
would not object to that. They might 
be useless; but in that case they 
would only be surplusage, and could 
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that Mr. Bradlaugh did say ‘those 
words. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed. 


Mr. FINIGAN said, that as an Irish 
Member, sent to that House for the pur- 
pose of obtaining guarantees for the 
liberties and freedom of Ireland, he 
could not see that he should be support- 
ing the principles of liberty by in any 
way consenting to the imprisonment of 
a Gentleman over whom, he contended, 
the House had no jurisdiction. Until 
Mr. Bradlaugh had taken his seat within 
that House as a Member, he was con- 
vinced that, if not from a legal point of 
view, yet from the point of view of 
justice, the House would be acting in an 
impolitic and unjust manner if it con- 
demned to imprisonment a Gentleman 
over whom it had no control. He had 
heard many arguments in that House 
for and against Mr. Bradlaugh ; but he 
had not heard from any of the legal or 
non-legal speakers a tittle of evidence to 
prove that Mr. Bradlaugh had no right 
to take an Oath in that House. There- 
fore, until the House had had time to 
calmly consider the question, and in 
order that some judicial opinion might 
be taken on the case in the interests of 
justice, as a supporter of the liberties 
of his own country, and an opponent of 
any form of tyranny whatever, he moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Finigan.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE pointed out to 
the hon. Member that, while he enjoyed 
the privileges of a Member of the 
House, it was contrary to the authority 
of the House, and to the authority of 
any Legislative Assembly, however 
democratic it might be, to interrupt the 
exercise of its authority, not only over 
a Member, but over any other person 
who interrupted its proceedings. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 5; Noes 
342; Majority 337.—(Div. List, No. 28.) 


Original Question proposed. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he had not 
taken any part in the debate on this 
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question up to the present moment, be- 
cause he had found that his opinions 
upon it were not shared by the great 
majority of the Irish Members. Al- 
though he had felt it right to vote in the 
division of the previous day, and in the 
various divisions that had taken place 
that day, he had not up to that point 
deemed it right to obtrude himself upon 
the House. But they had now reached 
a stage at which he felt it was his duty 
to say a few words in explanation of the 
vote he had given. The Resolution 
which the Speaker had put from the 
Chair asked the House to decide that 
Mr. Bradlaugh be committed to the 
custody of the Sergeant at Arms—in 
other words, that he beimprisoned. He 
asked hon. Members to consider the 
position in which they would be placed 
if the House adopted the Motion. They 
had not decided that Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
seat be declared vacant, and if they im- 
prisoned him, they put themselves in 
this position—that either they would 
have to leave the question alone with 
reference to the vacation of the seat for 
Northampton, or else they would have 
to adjudicate upon it during the im- 
prisonment of the principal person con- 
cerned. If they did not proceed to 
vacate the seat they inflicted a grievous 
injury upon the constituency of North- 
ampton by depriving it of the oppor- 
tunity of being represented in that 
House. If, on the other hand, they 
proceeded to consider the question of 
vacating the seat, they would have to do 
so during the imprisonment of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, whose case they would have 
to decide behind his back and without 
affording him an opportunity of saying 
anything in his own defence. But his 
(Mr. Parnell’s) object in rising, more 
particularly at that time, was to point 
out to his hon. Friends from Ireland that 
if they voted for the Motion before the 
House, they would vote, as he believed, 
for a Motion repugnant to the feelings 
of the people of the Southern, Western, 
and Eastern divisions of Ireland. He 
could not believe that the Irish consti- 
tuencies would desire their Members to 
vote for the imprisonment of anybody. 
They knew the last time that Motion 
was made it was made against the late 
Mr. William Smith O’Brien, who was 
taken to the place to which he supposed 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
would be taken. He could not help 
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thinking that there were alternatives to 
the course which it was proposed to 
adopt—such, for example, as excluding 
Mr. Bradlaugh from the House—and 
that there was no reason to imprison the 
hon. Member and do an injury to the con- 
stituency. He would conclude as he had 
begun, by saying that he did not believe 
the Irish constituencies would wish even 
an Atheist to be imprisoned. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, he protested 
against the false issues which had been 
raised. They did not imprison this man 
because of his religious opinions. An 
Order had been given to him to with- 
draw, and he had refused to obey that 
Order. Such a proceeding was clearly 
a breach of the Privileges of the House, 
which would be only exercising its legiti- 
mate authority by acting upon the Mo- 
tion now before it. He denied that the 
issue raised by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) was the true or real 
issue before the House. 

THe O'DONOGHUE said, he was 
sorry to be obliged to differ from his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) on the course he had taken in 
this question. On most subjects he was 
quite ready to allow his hon. Friend to 
speak for him ; but on this occasion he 
must positively decline to do so. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he rose to ex- 
plain. [‘‘Order, Order! ’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tralee (The O’ Donoghue) was in 
possession of the House; but he under- 
stood the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) to rise merely to make an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he wished, 
with the permission of his hon. Friend 
(The O’Donoghue), to explain that he 
had not attempted to speak for any hon. 
Member but himself. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, that of 
course he did not for a moment wish to 
deny his hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) an 
opportunity to explain; but he certainly 
understood him to say that the course 
which many Irish Members had taken, 
or were about to take, would be dis- 
agreeable to their constituents in the 
South and West of Ireland. He (The 
O'Donoghue) entertained no doubt 
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whatever that the course which he had 
taken and intended to take would be in 
accordance with the wishes and feelings 
not only of his constituents but of the 
great majority of the people of the South 
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and West of Ireland. The facts of the 
case had not been put before the House 
quite fairly. Mr. Bradlaugh was ordered 
to withdraw, and in defiance of the Rules 
of the House he declined to do so. He 
(The O’Donoghue) thought he was 
doing his duty to the House and to his 
constituents in voting that every neces- 
sary step should be taken to compel Mr. 
Bradlaugh to conform to the Rules of 
the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 274; Noes 
7: Majority 267.—(Div. List, No. 29.) 


Ordered, That Mr. Bradlaugh, having disobeyed 
the Order, and resisted theauthority of this House, 
be for his said offence taken into the custody 
of the Serjeant-at-Arms attending this House ; 
and that Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant ac- 
cordingly. 


(Ireland) Bill. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o—0~o 


LOCAL INQUIRIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Fay, Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, Dr. Cameron, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna.) 


[BILL 132.] 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. FAY, in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, that it 
was designed to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a tribunal for the conduct of 
local inquiries relating to Private Bills 
in Ireland. He did not claim io be the 
author of the Bill. It was drawn by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. P. J. Smyth), but handed 
over to him (Mr. Fay) when his hon. 
Friend was unable to come to the House 
in time for the presentation of the Bill. 
It was highly probable that the idea of 
introducing the measure had its origin 
in his hon. Friend’s mind, probably to 
a great extent, in words spoken by the 
right. hon. Gentleman now at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, when he 
was appealing to the sympathetic heart 
of Mid Lothian. Ofcourse, no one should 
be tied to the ipsissima verba of an elec- 
tioneering speech no more than the more 
social Members of that House should be 
tied to their after-dinner speeches ; but 
still the expression of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s feeling on the subject-matter of the 
Bill strongly advised some local machi- 
nery for relieving the House of Commons 
such as the Bill recommended. Now, 
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neither he nor his hon. Friend the 
Member for Tipperary meant at all to 
come forward, and, in answer to the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman, 
ery out ‘‘ Eureka.”’ On the contrary, 
they humbly submitted to the House 
what they considered a fair sugges- 
tion. The question was no new one. 
It had been mooted in that House more 
than once; and on all occasions the con- 
cession had been made by the House 
that there existed a necessity for some 
reform in this direction. As to carry- 
ing out the desired measures, their 
proposal did not in any way invade the 
ancient Prerogatives of Parliament. It 
was no new scheme, repealing Acts of 
the House deliberately passed, or estab- 
lishing, as against old precedents and 
old tribunals, new laws and new organi- 
zations. The Billmerely proposed that, 
to provide facilities for legislation on 
Private Bills in Ireland, they should 
change the venue of the existing tri- 
bunals in that and the other House, as 
regarded certain component parts thereof, 
from London to Ireland. They should 
establish a branch of the Private Bill 
Office in Dublin, to be called the ‘ Irish 
Private Bill Branch Office,” for the de- 
posit of Irish Private Bills, subject to 
regulations by Standing Orders, to be 
made from time to time for that purpose 
by each House of Parliament; that Pri- 
vate Bills originating in the House of 
Lords should be referred to a Committee 
consisting exclusively of Irish Represen- 
tative Peers, or Peers of Parliament con- 
nected with Ireland by having a residence 
in that country ; that Private Bills origi- 
nating in the House of Commons should 
be referred to a Committee composed ex- 
clusively of Irish Membersof Parliament, 
and that these Committees should hold 
their sittings in Ireland, at such conve- 
nient places as they might select. As 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had, to a great extent, prac- 
tically conceded the merits of the claim 
which he now advanced, it was not his 
intention to go into details upon the 
question, and he should be as brief as 
possible in hisremarks. But there were 
three points which occurred to the Irish 
mind in regard to Private Bills. He 
alluded to Railway, Gas, and Tramway 
Bills, and all Bills of that class. Now, 
the points which had provoked a very 
strong expression of feeling in Ireland 
in respect of these measures were (1) 
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the serious inconvenience attending the 
promotion of such schemes in London ; 
(2) the large drain of money from Ire- 
land into London; and (3) that the 
great expense attending the promotion 
of smaller schemes, such, for instance, 
as small trams, had operated to prevent 
a great many valuable improvements 
from being effected in the country. 
These were all very serious grievances. 
As to the inconvenience, that was pro- 
bably the smallest matter; but he would 
say much valuable evidence was lost by 
the fact that many men of position and 
great business engagements fought very 
shy of being kept knocking about the 
Lobbies of the House for weeks, per- 
haps, awaiting to be called as witnesses. 
But as to the drain from the country, 
first, from a general point of view, he 
found that it was calculated, when this 
matter was under discussion in 1871, 
that, from 1800 to 1870, 681 Irish Local 
Acts were passed. That did not include 
the rejected private measures. Well, 
take them at another 681, he would cal- 
culate the loss in cash to Ireland for 
legal and other incidental costs at nearly 
£3,000,000. Add to this travelling and 
hotel expenses of witnesses, and those 
interested in the Bills, and the sum 
would probably represent close on 
£6,000,000 lost to Ireland. That, in 
itself, to a poor country, was a severe 
loss. As regarded the witnesses’ expen- 
diture, he might add that it was won- 
derful how men accustomed to humble 
homes and meagre fare dropped at once 
into views about grand hotels and choice 
brands of wine when they came over as 
such witnesses. Enthusiastic English- 
men ascribed this fact to the instan- 
taneously refining feeling of London 
society ; others, more prosaic, believed 
it ascribable to the fact that every wit- 
ness thought corporations and projectors 
of companies fair game for plunder. 
But the expense of promoting Bills by 
small townships had been something 
enormous; and he could heap up in- 
stances of the evil. He should take asa 
present illustration one of the last made 
townships in Ireland—that was Drum- 
condra. Its rating was £13,000 only; 
its conversion into a township cost 
£1,700 under the present system. There 
were other township creation expenses 
equally bad, including Rathmines, Sligo, 
£14,000; Clonmel, £20,000; and he 
might also refer to the cost of the Dublin 
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Trunk Railway, amounting to £54,000. 
He could multiply incident after incident 
if he so desired; but he should now 
point out that the result of this was that 
a great many small improvements in 
Ireland were prevented from being car- 
ried out. By way of illustration he 
might mention that in many parts of 
Ireland small links were wanted to con- 
nect them with existing railways. These 
gaps could not well be filled up by the 
making of railroads. In point of fact, 
they would not pay; but if they could 
get Tram Bills at a very cheap price— 
say for a few thousand pounds—they 
could in many cases connect towns which 
were now almost inaccessible. These 
trams would be extremely suitable, espe- 
cially in the mountainous districts, where 
the circumstances of the country would 
not afford a short railway to meet the 
nearest stations or mountain roads. 
Well, in these cases the companies pro- 
moting schemes would, under the present 
system, be out of pocket half the amount 
of money that would be required to form 
the line before they were in a position to 
lay a rail; for it would have to be spent 
in London on high fees to London law- 
yers, and luxurious living. That was a 
very serious defect. As regarded the 
reclamation of waste lands the very same 
thing would happen. He (Mr. Fay) 
himself was about projecting a company 
for the reclamation of certain slob-land. 
It would, he believed, have been a great 
commercial success; but everyone seemed 
anxious to avoid an immediate invest- 
ment of ready money for expenditure in 
London. Send them back to Ireland, 
where their legal expenses would be 

about one-tenth of what they were here, 
and their witnesses and other expenses 
infinitesimal. From the point of know- 
ledge of the facts, surely the Irish Peers 
and Commons were the best judges of 
Irish wants and Irish witnesses. For 
his part, when, six years ago, he came 
first to that House a very glutton for 
work, he found himself appointed a 
Member of a Committee on a mixed 
group of Welsh, English, and Scotch 
Bills. His first look at the Paper 
finished him, and he had never served on 
a Committee since. The Bill that headed 
the list was a railway from some place 
in Wales to some other place in the same 
Principality. The two names were com- 
posed of the letters C F B and W thrown 
together, apparently without any regard 
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to pronunciation. He had never heard 
of them before or since, for he had a 
fixed idea that the Bill was a sort of 
conundrum intelligible only to Welsh 
people. The next Bills were either 
Scotch or English, relating to water- 
works, and a turnpike in places he had 
never heard of. Heasked himself could 
he conscientiously do his duty in respect 
of a Billabout which he knew nothing and 
cared less; and he considered it his duty 
to plead professional engagements and 
leave room, perchance, for some Welsh 
Gentleman, who might solve the puzzle 
of the Welsh names, or for some Scotch 
or Englishman who took an interest in 
the water supply or turnpikes affected by 
these Bills. He maintained that with a 
system such as he advocated the expenses 
would be so materially reduced that they 
would be able to undertake measures for 
the improvement of land and for giving 
greater facilities for locomotion to people 
throughout the country. Well, now, 
what could be the objection to trust Irish 
Peers and Members with these local in- 
quiries? Had the Irish Peers shown 
themselves open to corruption, or had 
the Irish Members, of no matter what 
politics, a single shadow been thrown on 
their honour as Committeemen of this 
House, and they had acted as such ever 
since the Union? Surely, if such was 
the case, they might be trusted in their 
own country to do their own work. Look 
to the whole controlling parties of Ire- 
land — Judges, Superior and County 
Courts, magistrates, corporations, Poor 
Law Boards—where was there a spot 
upon their reputation? But they might 
say— What about the Provisional Order 
system of the Local Government Board ? 
The answer was—The Irish people would 
have none of it; they would not have a 
few unsympathetic paid clerks, unac- 
quainted with the people and their wants, 
deciding on the wishes of the elective 
bodies, whether corporate, company, or 
otherwise. They had never worked in 
harmony with the people, and their deal- 
ings with local bodies had been very un- 
satisfactory. It would be a misfortune if 
a practical measure like the present were 
not accepted by the Government, or, at 
any rate, so far favoured as that they 
would be disposed to institute an inquiry 
into the necessity of establishing such a 
system as he proposed. He would, in- 
deed, be sorry to impede in any way Her 
Majesty’s Government in the discharge 
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of those duties which this short Session 
rendered urgent. Should Her Majesty’s 
Ministers see their way to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on the subject, or 
the more extended one indicated by the 
speech of the Prime Minister at Mid 
Lothian, he would be perfectly satisfied. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the second readin~ of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Fay.) 


Dr. CAMERON said, he had had no 
intention of interposing in the debate at 
so early a period, although his name 
was on the back of the Bill, and he only 
did so because no one else had risen. He 
regretted that the Treasury and the front 
Opposition Benches were both alike con- 
spicuous by their emptiness, for this was 
a Bill of great importance ; and what he 
wished to insist upon was the necessity 
of some legislation of this kind, not only 
for Ireland, but for Scotland and Eng- 
land. They felt in Scotland quite as 
much as was the case in Ireland the 
need of some local tribunal to dispose of 
their Local Bills. As to the details of the 
measure, he would not enlarge upon 
them, or discuss whether they ought to 
remedy the evil by perambulating Com- 
mittees of this House, or a system of 
legislation by Provisional Order; but he 
contended that if they were to set to 
work to devise the very worst possible 
system of Private Bill legislation, they 
could hardly by any possibility devise a 
worse than the system which at present 
prevailed in Parliament. His own ex- 
perience in connection with the city he 
represented had been as unfortunate 
as had been the case of Dublin in the 
instances referred to by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Fay). Glasgow was continually 
in the Committee-rooms upstairs, and 
was always spending large sums of the 
money of the ratepayers in expenses, 
either when obliged to come there for 
needed improvements, or when dragged 
there by its neighbours. What sort of 
tribunal did they find? Those cases 
in which the city was interested, in- 
volving enormous sums of money and 
enormous interests, might be disposed 
of before a tribunal consisting of a ma- 
jority of Members who had never sat 
upon a Private Bill Committee before. 

e (Dr. Cameron) himself had sat upon 
one group of Private Bills on a Com- 
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mittee on which three Members were 
new Members who knew nothing what- 
ever of the proceedings of the House of 
Commons, and knew nothing of the tra- 
ditions or the Rules which regulate them. 
So long as they had learned Gentlemen 
of the long robe to guide them, they did 
not go very far wrong; but when the 
opposition to a Bill was withdrawn they 
found themselves in a mess in settling 
the clauses. One clause after another 
came up, and the whole discussion then 
turned on whether these clauses were 
approved of by Mr. Speaker’s counsel 
or by Lord Redesdale’s counsel. Were 
those Gentlemen, however able or how- 
ever eminent, to be the tribunal to 
settle clauses materially affecting the 
interests and liberty of the lieges in this 
country, and was it the function of a 
Committee simply to endorse their views? 
No worse tribunal could, in fact, be de- 
vised than that which now existed. They 
had no need to go further than that day 
for an example. There were a number of 
Committees upstairs; but in consequence 
of the interesting scene being transacted 
in this House about Mr. Bradlaugh, the 
Members of those Committees left the 
Committee-rooms, and the persons who 
had the Private Bills there were obliged 
to keep over for another day their wit- 
nesses, to refresh their counsel, and to 
have the whole of their business retarded. 
If they had perambulating Committees, 
going about the country and instituting 
inquiries, they would, of course, report 
to this House, and then legislation would 
proceed on precisely the same lines as it 
did at the present moment. He did not 
say that would be the best possible solu- 
tion of this question ; but it was a very 
simple solution. It did not deprive the 
House of its jurisdiction. It simply 
left the Committee to take evidence in 
Treland, instead of in a Committee- 
room of this House. An eminent au- 
thority, the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Dodson), while 
Chairman of Ways and Means pro- 
posed another system —that evidence 
should be taken by a perambulating 
Commission, or other tribunal, and that 
upon that evidence legislation should 
proceed by way of Provisional Order. 
That system was not open to the objec- 
tion of local legislation originating in 
Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which he objected to quite 
as strongly as anyone. e thought a 
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system might be devised upon the lines 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Chester, which would 
meet the difficulties of the case quite as 
well or better than this Bill. But as- 
suredly something should be done, and 
that speedily. The want which this 
Bill was introduced to supply was a 
want participated in to the full extent 
by Scotland and England, quite as much 
as it was by Ireland. He believed that 
the want of some such provision for 
the settlement of local questions as was 
contained in this Bill had done more 
to strengthen Home Rule, in the sense 
in which the expression was generally 
used in Great Britain, than any other 
thing. [Mr. Parnext dissented.] The 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
shook his head. There was no neces- 
sity for introducing any acrimony into 
the discussion of this question. But 
in Glasgow a great number of per- 
sons were constantly complaining of 
the necessity of coming up to Lon- 
don to settle every small question, 
and were asking if Home Rule would 
not do away with that necessity and 
difficulty. It would; but that was not 
the question before them. The question 
was whether it could not be equally well 
settled by such a proposal as that con- 
tained in the Bill, and whether the 
Members of the House could not find 
themselves more in accord in adopting 
such a proposal than by waiting until 
they could carry the more extensive and 
radical measures of Home Rule. He 
had great pleasure, as the Repre- 
sentative of a Scotch constituency, in 
supporting the Bill; and he trusted that 
the Government would deal with the 
question involved inits principle speedily, 
and not with reference to Ireland only, 
but with reference to Scotland and Eng- 
land also. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that, so far his 
experience went, the Committees of the 
House of Commons and Lords did justice 
with regard to all Private Bills. As re- 
garded the clauses which were inserted, 
they were, in all cases scrutinized by the 
counsel of the Chairman of Committees 
in the one House and of the Speaker in 
the other, who could be entirely relied 
upon. Committees of the House were 
very jealous of local inquiries, and he 
had seen them upset after consider- 
able outlay. Local inquiries had worked 
satisfactorily enough when their deci- 
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sions were given effect to in Provisional 
Orders; but, otherwise, they had gene- 
rally resulted in failure, of which Lord 
Dalhousie’s Commission was a remark- 
able illustration. He thought, however, 
that a good deal of unnecessary expense 
was incurred in bringing witnesses to 
London to give evidence on merely local 
questions. 

CotonEL COLTHURST said, in the 
few observations which he would make 
he would confine himself to the effect 
the proposed Bill would have if adopted 
upon the great industrial efforts and 
improvements made in Ireland. He 
might instance railway companies ; and 
he could state that ifit were not for the 
great expense attending Private Bills a 
great many more railway works would 
be set on foot. In the Bill recently be- 
fore Parliament it was proposed that the 
extension of railways should be left to 
presentment sessions ; and if a local in- 
quiry was held in every case, it would 
have the effect of preventing the adoption 
of chimerical or bogus schemes. There 
was another important point—namely, 
the reclamation of waste lands—and in 
these he included lands which were only 
partially drained. To carry out to any 
extent a scheme for the reclamation of 
land it was necessary to come to Parlia- 
ment for fresh powers to undertake 
them, and this would involve a great 
cost, which would have the effect of pre- 
venting any action from being taken. In- 
quiries held in Ireland then would facili- 
tate'such useful operationsasthe drainage 
of waste lands. Then in regard to the 
fishing population, a great deal could be 
done in the way of starting some 10 or 
12 fishermen to maintain a number of 
boats together. Under present circum- 
stances, that would necessitate great ex- 
pense ; but local inquiry would do much 
to meet the difficulty, and it was ad- 
mitted by a Gentleman on the Treasury 
Bench that some change in the present 
system of dealing with Private Bills 
was desirable. He thought it would not 
be difficult to define the remedy. If local 
inquiries with regard to the develop- 
ment of Irish industries could be estab- 
lished, he had no doubt that substan- 
tial benefit would result therefrom. If 
the House did not approve of the details 
of the Bill, he hoped that it would affirm 
the principle. 

Mr. P. MARTIN hoped the House 
would affirm the principle of the Bil] 
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before them. The present was not the 
first time that that grievance which Ire- 
land and Scotland suffered with respect 
to Private Bill legislation had been 
brought before the House. In 1871, on 
two occasions, both by Bill and by Mo- 
tion for a Select Committee, made by 
the late Member for Dublin (Mr. Pim), 
the subject had been exhaustively dis- 
cussed; and during that discussion not 
a single Gentleman stood up in the 
House to entirely defend the present 
system of Private Bill legislation. The 
right hon. Gentleman the present Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Dodson), who at that time had con- 
trol, to a certain extent, over that legis- 
lation, himself admitted it was costly and 
inconvenient, and, as he then contended, 
only that time should be granted, in 
order that the Amendments in the sys- 
tem in the direction of having those in- 
quiries conducted in the localities inte- 
rested, should be fully considered. The 
present Secretary of State for India 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had also 
pleaded for delay, and Colonel Wilson 
Patten said that no doubt Ireland in 
this respect suffered from a serious 
grievance. In fact, during the entire of 
that debate, the only defence of the con- 
tinuance of the present system was rested 
on the difficulty of at once planning a 
mode of procedure which would satis- 
factorily discharge the functions of Pri- 
vate Bill Committees. Of course, he(Mr. 
P. Martin) could understand the hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
defending the present system ; but even 
the hon. Member prejudiced, though he 
not unnaturally would be in favour of the 
present system, was forced to admit that 
very great additional and unnecessary 
cost was incurred in consequence of 
the inquiry being held in London. No 
stronger argument could be urged in 
favour of an alteration in the system. 
If this grievance was experienced in 
England, how much more severely would 
it be felt in Ireland? He did not in- 
tend to enter on a general discussion on 
Private Bill legislation, as they were 
now dealing with it as it affected Ire- 
land. Briefs were prepared for counsel 
in Ireland, and then put into the hands 
of a Parliamentary agent, who himself 
charged special fees for the preparation 
of evidence as if he had done it all, so 
that in many cases Irish and Scotch 
suitors were subjected to adoubleseries of 
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charges. But it was not merely that this 
serious and additional cost was imposed 
in respect to agents and the expenses 
incident to the attendance of witnesses 
on the Irish and Scotch suitors. There 
was but too much reason to find fault 
with the adjudication of the Committees 
in consequence of the want of knowledge 
of the localities as to local requirements. 
To give one or two instances, he might 
remind the House of the fact that a Com- 
mittee sat for 23 days to determine a 
matter of great importance to Ireland— 
namely, the erection of a Central Station 
in Dublin. Some £50,000 were expended 
in the strife of the competing schemes 
before the Committee. In the end the 
Committee sanctioned a site, which any- 
one acquainted with Dublin would have 
known to be the most impracticable and 
the least desirable of any of those sug- 
gested. As a result they had no Central 
Station at present in Dublin. Then there 
was another instance in the Dublin 
Trunk Railway. He would not, however, 
weary the House by giving other ex- 
amples to show the system had checked 
industrial enterprize, and worked in a 
most unsatisfactory way so far as Irish 
interests were concerned. The common 
sense of mankind was in favour of the 
principle; while it had been conceded by 
the House that, if possible, local in- 
quiries should always be conducted on 
the spot, and every facility be given 
for making properinquiry. The abuses 
of the present system were very great. 
They all knew that though witnesses to 
depose to the facts of the case had been 
brought over from Ireland at great cost, 
yet, in consequence of the absence of 
counsel, who generally held briefs in 
several cases on at the same time, before 
different Committees, in many instances 
those witnesses were not examined, and 
the truth was not elicited. Great advan- 
tage would accrue if the inquiry was 
conducted in the locality, not unfre- 
quently, from the Members of the Com- 
mittee being enabled to themselves visit 
and form their own judgment on the 
matter, to be subjected to their deter- 
mination. They would not be obliged 
to so much depend, as at present, on the 
statements made either by counsel or 
engineers. Everyone would agree that a 
man’s own eyesight was better than a 
statement made by the ablest counsel. 
Under those circumstances, he trusted 
the House would agree to thesecond read- 
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ing of the Bill. It simply established a 
principle of a general character, and 
certainly would be of enormous advan- 
tage in relieving the House of what had 
been over and over again complained of 
—not from one side, but from both 
sides of the House—namely, that they 
undertook a vast quantity of Business 
which they found it utterly unable 
adequately to perform. The noble Lord 
the present Secretary of State for India, 
in strong terms, had regretted the 
House had to undertake Business which 
it was totally unable to discharge. That 
was the strongest argument for the 
transfer to local bodies of a great por- 
tion of the legislation undertaken by the 
House; and the noble Lord said the 
House would give a favourable con- 
sideration to any proposal which might 
desire to transfer to local bodies busi- 
ness of a character which might be 
transacted by them. The Bill was not 
one introduced by a section of Irish 
Members alone, but had received very 
general approval; and he hoped, under 
these circumstances, the House would 
agree to its second reading. 

Mr. FOLEY said, he thought the 
Bill was necessary, not so much in the 
interest of railway companies, or the 
promoters of various undertakings, as 
in the interest of the ratepayers who 
had to pay for them. He contended 
that great cost was incurred, in many 
instances, when difficulties arose, with- 
out the ratepayers frequently having an 
opportunity to express an opinion until 
the measure was absolutely adopted. In 
his own township, a loan of £10,000 
was required, and it cost £6,000 to ob- 
tain that loan; so that the ratepayers 
had to pay £16,000 when they could 
only expend £10,000. He believed local 
inquiries on the spot concerned would 
obviate many of the present difficulties 
and inconveniences; and he therefore 
trusted the House would agree to the 
second reading of the Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 


ARREST OF MR. BRADLAUGH. 


The Serjeant at Arms informed the 
House that, in obedience to the Order 
of the House of this day, and in con- 
formity with Mr. Speaker’s Warrant, he 
had taken Mr. Charles Bradlaugh into 
his custody. 


Mr. P, Martin 


{COMMONS} 
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LOCAL INQUIRIES (TRELAND) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Debate resumed. 


Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
said, his experience was that it was not 
at all advisable that the whole of the 
Private Bill Business of the country 
should be transacted upstairs; and he 
thought the measure of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Fay) was well worthy 
of consideration, and might be extended 
to Scotland, and, perhaps, to portions of 
England. The present system was a 
great scandal, and on the ground of 
economy alone a complete change was 
necessary. It was a system which com- 
mon sense and public opinion would not 
long tolerate, especially as it had a ten- 
dency to restrict industrial enterprize. 
It formed one of the strongest arguments 
for Home Rule. Complaints were also 
frequently made of the arbitrary ruling 
of the autocrat in ‘‘ another place.” 

Mr. BLAKE, in supporting the Bill, 
said, there were many useful enterprizes 
that were rendered impossible or were 
retarded on account of the expense and 
inconvenience of the present system of 
Parliamentary inquiry. Asan instance, 
he would refer to the case of Waterford, 
from whence a Bill was presented for 
the benefit of the town, which the Com- 
mons passed, but which the Lords re- 
jected through mere capriciousness. The 
expenditure for the promotivun of this 
Bill—£1,400—fell upon the promoters, 
and the locality was deprived of a Bill 
which would be of the greatest possible 
advantage. If the preliminary stages 
of the Bill had taken place in Ireland 
instead of London, Waterford would 
now be deriving one advantage of having 
a most useful measure in operation. 

Mr. LITTON said, the measure be- 
fore the House was one upon which 
Irish Members were almost, if not en- 
tirely, unanimous, and great weight 
ought, he thought, to be attached to the 
fact that Gentlemen representing large 
constituencies in Ireland were of the 
same opinion on the subject. It was 
not only the matter of expense in connec- 
tion with large undertakings ; but rather 
in many of the small matters that the 
grievance was felt. The cost of promoting 
schemes moderate in themselves was so 
great that many small improvements, 
which would have brought great and last- 
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ing benefit to Ireland, could not be car- 
ried out on account of the expense. Many 
small but still important matters would 
be brought forward if there was a local 
tribunal in Ireland which could deal 
with them, and that was a thing 
most seriously felt. As the Bill was 
to be confined entirely to Ireland, 
he thought it would at any rate be a 
step in the right direction if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland were to indicate the intention 
of the Government to deal with the 
question By doing so, he believed 
that the Government would take away 
this grievance from Ireland. On the 
whole, the measure was one of great 
os importance and utility, and he 
oped it would be supported. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he desired 
to interpose at the present moment, and 
to state the opinion of the Government 
in regard to the measure. With the 
principle of the Bill he had no fault to 
find; on the contrary, he entirely agreed 
that greater facilities should be given, if 
possible, in regard to the passing of 
Acts dealing with local matters. There 
was no doubt at all that legislation by 
Private Bills, not only for Ireland, but 
also for a great part of England and the 
whole of Scotland, was attended with 
very considerable needless expense and 
delay, arising from the necessity of con- 
ducting the inquiries in London, instead 
of in, or, at all events, somewhere near, 
the locality with respect to which the 
undertaking in question was promoted. 
He thought it would be very desirable to 
diminish the expense, and so extend the 
facilities, by having some local. tribunal 
to inquire into the facts on which the 
promoters of the measures relied as en- 
titling them to give effect to their 
schemes. It had been for some time one 
of the features of our system, that all 
inquiries of a judicial or of a semi-judical 
character should be conducted as near as 
possible to the place concerned. But, 
whilst he entirely agreed with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill and in the desirableness 
of the object which his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Fay) sought to attain, he regretted to say 
that when he passed on to the mode in 
which he sought to embody his intentions 
and to carry them into effect, he (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) was 
obliged to differ from him altogether. 


Whatever tribunal might ultimately be | 
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chosen as the best, the present attempt 
to combine Parliamentary action with 
local inquiry only increased the difficulty. 
It was now proposed that local inquiries 
should be conducted in Ireland by a 
Committee of each House, sitting in 
Dublin or elsewhere in Ireland. ow, 
let the House consider how this would 
work. With Private Bills the first read- 
ing, and the second reading, and, in fact, 
the several stages, followed very much 
the course taken with Public Bill legis- 
lation. Suppose the Bill now before the 
House became law, the course would be 
this. A Private Bill would be intro- 
duced and read a first time and second 
time, suppose in the early part of the 
Session. It would then, according to the 
proposed Bill, be submitted to a Com- 
mittee who would hold their inquiry 
during the long Parliamentary Recess. 
Thus, the progress of the Bill after the 
second reading would be stopped until 
August or September. An inquiry held 
in Dublin, or Armagh, or elsewhere, 
upon an Irish Bill might, and probably 
would, be a more efficient inquiry than 
if conducted in London. But, having 
got thus far, and reached, say, October, 
the Committee would have to wait and 
make its Report to the House in the 
following February. After that a third 
reading might, no doubt, be had before 
the close of that month. But then the 
Bill must be sent to the Lords, and there 
would have to go through the same pro- 
cess with a similar occupation of time ; 
so that, in reality, it would take over 
two years to pass a measure of the kind. 
He thought that was a mode of dealing 
with the difficulty which would be very 
little, if at all, better than the existing 
method. There were, indeed, consider- 
able inconveniences now, and he was 
quite willing toadmitthem. They were, 
he felt, difficulties which it was desirable 
to avoid and overcome; but he could 
not see in the provisions of the Bill 
before the House, any reasonable pros- 
pect of accomplishing this. To attempt 
to conduct local inquiries by Committees 
of the House would probably increase 
the difficulty ; for, though it might be that 
some expense would be thus avoided, it 
must certainly cause increased delay. 
Therefore, although he accepted the prin- 
ciple stated in the Preamble of the Bill 
that something ought to be done, he 
could not accept its provisions. It was 
impossible, however, to accept a measure 
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merely because the recital of its object 
was correct. It was necessary to see 
that the object was likely to be attained. 
Now, here, he must say, he could not 
find in the enacting clauses any prin- 
ciples, except that of committing in- 
quiries to a Parliamentary Committee 
sitting during the Recess, thereby caus- 
ing the difficulties to which he had 
alluded. He admitted that the present 
was a state of things which should not 
continue, and he hoped before very long 
means would be devised to put an end to 
it, so that Inquiries as to the desirability 
of constructing railway, water, and other 
works for particular localities should be 
conducted by some process the better part 
of which would be conducted on the spot 
and not in the House ; but he could not 
see his way to accepting the method pro- 
posed in the Bill. He hoped, under 
those circumstances, the Bill would not 
be pressed. 

Mr. OSHAUGHNESSY said, if 
these proceedings had taken place in a 
Committee Room, and had the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) been 
in the position of Chairman, the decision 
which he had just announced would have 
found expression in a phrase very fa- 
vourable to the progress of a Bill— 
namely, ‘‘The Preamble is proved.’ 
The necessity of legislation was admitted, 
and such legislation could not be very 
long delayed. He regretted very much 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. P. J. Smyth), who in- 
troduced the Bill on a previous occasion, 
was precluded by form from taking part 
in the debate. He had only arrived 
at a time when the proceedings of 
the House were somewhat interrupted, 
and so had not yet taken the Oath. Had 
he been present, he would have been 
able to suggest Amendments which 
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those inconveniences could be removed, 
and these private measures dealt with in 
Ireland. Now, he (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) 
would have the assent of the whole Home 
Rule Party in giving the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman this warning and this 
information—that it would be found ut- 
terly impossible to transfer to any but 
an elected Irish body, and to a body 
possessing the hereditary qualifications 
for legislation like the Irish Peers, the 
right to deal with Private Bill legisla- 
tion. There was in the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech the fore- 
shadowing of an idea of a new Board of 
officials of some kind. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
He feared there was a suggestion fore- 
shadowed that, by means of official ma- 
chinery, this Private Bill Inquiry might 
be worked out. [The Arrorney Genez- 
RAL for InELaAND (Mr. Law): No, no!] 
He feared that suggestion would be 
made, for, apparently, there was no idea 
of using the legislative force that came 
from Ireland ; but let this be borne in 
mind by those who considered the mea- 
sure—no attempt to transfer to Irish 
officials the jurisdiction over Private 
Bills now enjoyed by the House of Com- 
mous in London would be entertained 
by the Home Rule Party. There was 
an easy means of remedying the defects 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
referred to; but not by the machinery of 
the Local Government Board, the Board 
of Works, or any new Board formed by 
their side. If it was right and desirable 
that Irish Peers and Irish Members 
should consider Irish Bills in Committee 
in Dublin, it was equally desirable and 
necessary that they should discharge 
other duties with regard to Private Bills, 
and there would be no difficulty about 
it, as they would meet there after the 
sitting of Parliament. But he wished 
to take advantage of the admission of 
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conducted in London; and my belief is 
that if the House were to inquire tho- 
roughly into the matter of Private Bill 
legislation, they would find that this in- 
convenience applies to England and 
Scotland as well as to Ireland. That, 
of course, is a very much larger ques- 
tion, and I do not suppose that the 
Mover of the Bill, or the hon. Members 
whose names are on its back, would ex- 
pect us, on a Wednesday afternoon, at 
this time of a short Session, to be pre- 
pared to propose that any great change 
should be made with regard to Private 
Bill legislation. Still, I think the case 
is the strongest for Ireland; and I not 
only hope that some way may be found 
to remove this grievance, but I think 
some way must be found. I have very 
carefully looked through the Bill to see 
if there was any way by which one could 
support the second reading without 
pledging oneself to the particular mode 
in which it is proposed to meet the 
grievance ; but I must say I failed to 
find it. Sometimes, in these Wednes- 
day discussions, we take a very wide 
view in regard to second readings if a 
Bill tends in the right direction, and 
we find any leading clause in it which 
enables Members to vote for the prin- 
ciple, as it were, and which is often 
done with the knowledge that the vote 
means that the House thinks the ques- 
tion ought to be dealt with, and that 
the Government will then take the sub- 
ject up. Evenif this Bill were read a 
second time to-day, there would not be 
the slightest chance of its becoming law 
in the present Session in the present 
state of Public Business. When I come 
to look through the Bill, I find nothing 
but the Preamble to which I could 
pledge myself, or to which I think the 
House would be prepared to pledge it- 
self. But, then, you cannot vote for the 
second reading of the Bill solely on 
the Preamble. When I come to 
the clauses, I think there is a good 
deal that is open to the objections 
raised by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. At any rate, it would require 
close consideration before the House 
would pledge itself to that mode of meet- 
ing the want. I think that if the House 
passes this Bill, they will be pledged to 
meet this grievance by Parliamentary 
Committees sitting in Ireland. The 
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said he is strongly in favour of that 
plan, and has almost said that no other 
plan can succeed. Is not that going 
rather too far? It is possible that the 
result of inquiry may be that both Eng- 
lish and Scotch Members would like to 
find some other tribunal to conduct 
their inquiries, and then I do not sup- 
pose that Irish Members would prefer 
Parliamentary inquiry any more than 
English or Scotch Members. The man- 
ner in which the hon. and learned 
Member has touched it has made it a 
very big question indeed, not to be 
decided offhand merely as a Bill to 
remove inconveniences. Again, we 
have heard a great deal about county 
government. That is a question which 
has created great interest in England 
and in Ireland, and it may, perhaps, be 
supposed that one effect of a reformed 
system of local government would be 
that some of these matters would really 
be taken up by the County Boards. I 
do not think Irish Members would wish 
to bind us to such an extent that, if 
that came up, we should be in the 
position of having pledged ourselves 
that the subject should not be thus dealt 
with. In connection with county go- 
vernment in Ireland, I do not want to 
give any precise statement. I think it 
is a matter that requires careful con- 
sideration; but I confess I have looked 
forward to the time when in this re- 
spect all the Three Kingdoms shall 
have a tribunal to conduct all those in- 
quiries, which tribunal would ultimately 
defer to the House of Commons. 

hope my hon. Friend who has brought 
this forward will be content with the 
interesting discussion we have had, and 
I will pledge the Government to a care- 
ful consideration of the matter. I can- 
not do more. There are so many 
things to be done and so many things 
to be said with regard to Ireland, 
and the time for doing this is so 
short, that we cannot hope to deal 
with the question this Session; but I 
hope we may before next Session find 
time for proper consideration of the 
matter, and with profitable results. 
We, and in that connection I include 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minis- 
ter, believe that the evil is felt in Ire- 
land, and we are determined to see how 
it can be met. Therefore, I ask my 
hon. Friend to withdraw his Bill, or the 
House may be placed in a false posi- 
tion. I hope the Bill will be with- 
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drawn ; otherwise I shall feel it my duty 
to move the Previous Question, and, as 
a matter of form, I must take that step 
now, in the possibility of the hon. Mem- 
ber not complying. 


Motion made, and Previous Question 
proposed, ‘‘ That that Question be now 
put.”—(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


Sm EARDLEY WILMOT saw no 
reason why Irish professional men should 
not have the advantage of conducting 
these inquiries in theirown country. At 
the same time, he thought Irish Mem- 
bers should be content with the assur- 
ance given by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and withdraw the Bill. He 
was satisfied that whatever the right 
hon. Gentleman said he meant. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he took an in- 
terest in this Bill, because the same 
principle as was contained in it was ap- 
plicable to Scotland. There was in it a 
demand that had been made there for 
many years. The evil was felt very 
strongly indeed in the North, and a 
desire for some such arrangement was 
almost universal amongst those who had 
to do with private legislation. He did 
not, however, agree with the clauses of 
the Bill, as he thought it would be easy 
to establish a better plan. 

An hon. Memser wished to suggest 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland that, 
as he had expressed his approval of the 
principle of the Preamble, he would, 
ecbebiy, when they came to deal with 
the measure, as promised by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, find it useful to 
look into the provisions of two Bills 
which were brought in on this subject 
in 1872 by Mr. Pim and others, because 
he thought that, to a certain extent, the 
first part of the Bill was defective. By 
looking at the Bills to which he referred, 
many valuable suggestions might be re- 
ceived by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

-Mr. FAY, out of deference to the 
statement of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, asked leave to withdraw the 
Bill. He was much obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the cordial answer 
he had given. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill withdrawn. 

Ur, W. EL. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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MIDDLESEX LAND REGISTRY BILL. 


(Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Gregory, Sir Thomas 
Chambers.) 
[BILL 142.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HOPWOOD, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that it originated in the wants of a large 
number of building societies, who were 
much interested in the proper registra- 
tion of land titles, and the object of 
which was to make a registry which had 
existed for more than 100 years, and 
was confessedly in a most complicated 
and useless state, a working registry, 
assuring people interested in the pur- 
chase and conveyance of land something 
like certainty of title by establishing a 
system of registration similar to what 
prevailed in Scotland. The Bill was 
practically that which the Judge Advo- 
cate General (Mr. Osborne Morgan) in- 
troduced last Session, and he trusted it 
would meet with favourable considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government. 
The Bill commenced by repealing the 
statute of Queen Anne relating to the 
registration of land, and proposed to 
bring the matter under the direction of 
the Lord Chancellor as far as the regu- 
lation of the system was concerned. It 
further proposed that all the necessary 
local description of the property should be 
registered, and that its operation should 
extend not merely to the county of Mid- 
dlesex, its original limit, but to the Me- 
tropolis generally, as defined by the 
Metropolis Local Management Act. The 
hon. and learned Member concluded by 
moving the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Hopwood.) 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
at the commencement of last Session he, 
as Chairman of the Committee which 
had sat to consider this question, had 
introduced a tentative measure, founded 
on the Scotch system. The Bill now 
before the House was practically the 
same measure ; and speaking, as he did, 
on behalf of the Government, he found 
himself in the awkward position of hav- 
ing to oppose its second reading. In the 
language of the late Prime Minister, ‘a 
good deal had happened ” since the time 
of which he had spoken, and the Govern- 
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ment had promised to lay before Par- 
liament measures dealing with the whole 
question of land transfer, of which this 
question of registration formed a part. 
Under those circumstances, it could 
hardly be expected that at this stage of 
the Session they would be prepared to 
enter into a piece-meal discussion of this 
particular measure. He trusted that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would be 
satisfied with his promise that the Go- 
vernment would give the subject their 
best attention, and would not press his 
measure. 

Mr. GREGORY, approving of the 
principle of the Bill, expressed his re- 
gret that the Government were not pre- 
pared to accept it at once; but trusted 
they would deal with the question at as 
early a period as possible. 

Str HENRY JACKSON hoped there 
would be time before the House ad- 
journed to move a direct negative to a 
Bill which, although an apparently inno- 
cent, was really a most objectionable 
measure. It was an amiable attempt to 
patch up a system which every lawyer 
knew by experience to be very costly, 
and, if not mischievous, at best useless in 
its effect, and instead of amending it 
would, by continuing the system of regis- 
tration of assurances, tend to keep back 
the reform of land transfer, which, in 
his judgment, depended entirely on re- 
gistration of title. He begged to move 
the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘upon this day 
three months.” —( Sir Henry Jackson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD signified his willing- 
ness to withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS thought it 
scarcely satisfactory that, because the Go- 
vernment entertained some grand views 
on the subject of the reform of the Land 
Laws, all practicable measures dealing 
with the question were to be set aside. He 
condoled with the right hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) and with the right hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood), at having the duty cast upon 
them of stifling with their own hands 
their own offspring ; but he trusted that 
next Session the measure would be re- 
introduced. 
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And it being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till 7o-morrow. 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS (1866-9). 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, 1866-9, their ad- 
ministration, operation, and effect :’—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 

Ordered, That all Reports and Returns thereto 
relating be referred to the Committee. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee, That they have power to receive 
evidence which may be tendered concerning 
similar systems in British Colonies or in other 
Countries, and to report whether the said Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts should be maintained, 
extended, amended, or repealed.—(Mr. Secretary 
Childers.) 

And, on July 9, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. CavEenpIsH Bentinck, Mr. Stans- 
FELD, Colonel ALEXANDER, Sir Harcourt JoHN- 
STONE, Viscount Cricnton, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
O’Suaucunessy, Mr. Ossorne Morean, Mr. 
Brassey, Mr. Connoitp, General Burnasy, Sir 
Henry Wotrr, Mr. Ernest Noet, Colonel 
Diesy, and Mr. Wirt1am Fow er :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 24th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buus—First Reading— 
Judicial Factors (Scotland) * (98); General 
Police and Improvement (Scotland) Provi- 
sional Order (Broughty Ferry) * (99). 

Second Reading—Great Seal * (90) ; Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge (Limited Tenures)* 
(91); Universities and College Estates Act 
Amendment * (92). 

Committee—Report—Local Government(Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Dublin, &c.) * (80). 

Third Reading—Burials (89), and passed. 


BURIALS BILL—(Nos. 73, 86, 89.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue ArcusisHor or YORK said, that 
the rural clergy were extremely agitated 
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about this measure, and expressed a 
hope that some time might be allowed 
to elapse between the passage of the 
Bill and the Act coming into operation, 
as he believed such an interval would 
diminish the heart-burning and cause 
the measureto work much more smoothly 
than if it came into operation speedily. 
Tse Bishop or PETERBOROUGH, 
who reminded their Lordships that he 
had taken no part in the debates or 
divisions on the Bill, wished to say a few 
words before the measure reached the 
House of Commons, where, he believed, 
its real value would be settled and its 
fate would be decided. He was not 
about to trouble their Lordships with 
any expression of opinion on the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. That principle their 
Lordships had affirmed, not only on the 
second reading of this measure, but by 
a Resolution passed three years ago; 
and it would be preposterous in him to 
suppose that anything he could now say 
would induce their Lordships to alter 
their determination on that point. He 
wished, however, to say a few words 
on the results that he expected to see 
follow the passing of the Bill. And first, 
he would remark that he feared it would 
not be very long before the principle 
and its corollaries which had beer ap- 
lied in this case would be brought to 
ear on other acres besides ‘‘ God’s 
acre.” He hoped it would not be so; 
but he thought he saw symptoms of it 
in Ireland, and in England a growing 
tendency in the same direction. He 
thought their Lordships might antici- 
pate that the Amendments passed on 
the Motion of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Mount Edgcumbe) and the right 
rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of York) 
would vanish in ‘another place;” for 
if anyone thought that for the sake of 
Amendments carried by such narrow 
majorities, and on which the Episcopate 
was divided, their Lordships’ House 
would throw out the Bill when it came 
back to them again, at the risk of keep- 
ing the question open for another nine 
months and getting a worse Bill at the 
end of that time, he thought that person 
would find himself mistaken. He re- 
membered the history of the Irish Church 
Act, and he could not but think that 
proved it. He wished to express his 
unfeigned gratitude to the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack for the 
anxiety he had shown to do justice to 
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the clergy; but, in the two essential 
particulars in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had departed from Mr. Os- 
borne Morgan’s Bill, they had not suc- 
ceeded in effecting what was really 
desired by the clergy. That he had 
ascertained to be the feeling of a large 
majority of the clergy of his dio- 
cese. One of the two points to which 
he referred was the provision that all 
burials underthe Billshould be Christian; 
the other was the concession to the feel- 
ings and difficulties of the clergy known 
generally amongst them as the Convo- 
cation Clause. The former provision 
was open to the peril arising from the 
fact that it was a distinct violation of the 
principle of religious equality. It was 
perfectly clear that the clause would 
encounter violent opposition in ‘‘ another 
place ”’ from two parties—one, that large 
party, who hated the Church of England 
a little more than they loved Christianity ; 
and the second, that smaller but resolute 
party, who hated Christianity a little 
more than they hated the Church of Eng- 
land. How far the Government, and 
especially the Prime Minister, would be 
able to resist the union of those two forces 
it was not for him to say. He valued 
the clause himself, because it was a re- 
cognition by the Legislature of the prin- 
ciple that the services in churchyards 
ought to be Christian; but if those parties 
succeeded in striking it out of the Bill, 
he thought that in practice it would very 
little matter. It seemed to him utterly 
impossible to frame in any Act of Par- 
liament a definition of Christianity. If 
anyone could have succeeded in doing 
that it was the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack. What the clause in 
reality did was not to define the nature of 
the Burial Service, but the profession or 
denomination of the person who was to 
perform it. The result was that any ser- 
vice might be used by any person, male 
or female, who on the occasion professed 
himself or herself to be a Christian. 
The Rev. Charles Voysey had written a 
letter to show that a particular congre- 
gation would be precluded from using a 
really Christian service which contained 
the Lord’s Prayer and extracts from 
Scripture, because they would not call 
themselves Christian. A person who 
professed himself a Christian for a single 
day and abandoned the title the next 
day, might succeed in having an un- 
Christian service performed at the grave. 
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The clergy of his diocese felt strongly 
that the provision would not prevent 
non-Christian services, the more espe- 
cially as the clause did not provide 
any penalty for non-Christian services, 
though there was for disorderly services. 
Whatever might be its intention, the 
clause was practically inoperative, and he 
believed it would vanish from the Bill. 
TheConvocation Clause, which referred to 
certain amendments of the Burials Ru- 
brics carried in Convocation, and sche- 
duled in the Bill, was a practical matter, 
and deserved the serious attention both 
of the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England. Briefly, it amounted to this 
—that whereas under the existing Burial 
Laws of the Church there were three 
classes of persons over whom the Burial 
Service might not be read, the amended 
Rubrics in the clause would allow the 
clergy, with the consent of the kindred 
of the deceased, to read two alternative 
services. The title was not his, but he 
knew that they had already been styled 
second and third-class Burial Services. 
That did not remove the real grievance of 
the clergy, which was that at present they 
were obliged to read the Burial Service 
over the greatest reprobate, if he had 
been baptized or had not committed sui- 
cide. Under this Bill the clergy would 
be obliged to bury those persons whom 
the Dissenting ministers might have 
pronounced to be too bad for them to 
bury. On the other hand, what relief 
was offered to theclergy? They might 
read over these unhappy deceased per- 
sons who were thus handed over to 
them one or other of the alternative 
Burial Services, provided they obtained 
the consent of the very persons who had 
the most special and intense interest in 
refusing that permission, and in pre- 
venting dishonour from being done to 
the remains of their relations, and a 
slur from being cast on the family 
under the provisions of this Act. Was 
it probable or possible that the clergy 
would feel a sense of relief in such a 
provision as that? Human nature 
throughout the dioceses of England 
generally was an average human nature, 
and it was against human nature if it was 
expected that this clause would be largely 
successful in relieving the clergy. He 
asked their Lordships to look at the 
enormous price which the clergy had to 
pay for the boon, small as it was, of 
having an alternative service. If the 
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clause passed, this would be the result. 
The clergy would be compelled to give 
a certificate of character to every one 
of the parishioners they buried. If 
they performed the full Burial Service, 
that would amount to a declaration that 
the deceased was worthy of it; if they 
did not, that would be declaration that 
the deceased was not worthy of it. That 
was a painful and terrible dilemma in 
which to place the clergy. But he 
would also ask how it would affect the 
laity? Were they to assent to the im- 
posing of a necessity on clergymen of 
pronouncing a post mortem judgment in 
the case of every member of their 
families who died, and authorize the 
clergy to go to kindred and friends and 
worry them as to the form of the Burial 
Service? Who were “the kindred” 
under this Bill? Would the cousin, 
or the cousin once removed, come within 
that category? The next of kin might 
be a person who differed from the de- 
ceased in religion, or between whom 
and the deceased there had been posi- 
tive enmity. He might be a person 
whom the deceased had disinherited. 
Was the kinsman who had been cut off 
with a shilling to come and consult with 
the widow as to the prayers which were 
to be read over the person who had cut 
him off? The most rev. Primate and 
some of his right rev. Brethren were so 
enamoured of this clause, that they were 
ready to run the risk of wrecking the 
Bill in August next by re-inserting it. 
On account of it they rose to a height 
of courage in favour of the Bill to 
which he did not feel himself able to 
ascend. The most rev. Primate advo- 
cated the clause as embodying a recom- 
mendation of Convocation and removing 
a grievance suffered by the clergy. It 
did remove one grievance, but it was by 
inflicting another. He ventured to say 
that such a clause would stir up strife 
and bitterness in every parish in the 
land. Instead of the small grievance 
which existed now between the clergy 
and the Dissenters, it would lead toa 
much larger one between the clergy 
and their parishioners. He might men- 
tion that, at a large and important 
meeting of the clergy in his own diocese, 
held on the preceding day, the conclu- 
sion was come to that the clause would 
give rise to more painful difficulties 
and more occasions of strife in parishes 
than it removed, and they, therefore, 
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desired its omission from the Bill. 
Three years ago the most rev. Pre- 
late was not so enamoured of the 
opinion of Convocation and the clergy ; 
and he begged to remind the most 
rev. Prelate and their Lordships’ 
House that there had been a more re- 
cent utterance from the clergy of the 
Lower House of the Convocation of Can- 
terbury than the recommendation in 
question. He was sure that when the 
clergy complained that they were not 
sufficiently represented in Convocation, 
and the laity that they were not repre- 
sented init at all, rather cold comfort 
was given them by telling them that 
this dangerous clause was approved of 
by Convocation. Moreover, he had to 
point out that those amended Rubrics re- 
adopted by Convocation were passed in 
different circumstances. He took part 
in framing them, though at the time he 
expressed misgivings as to the result;, 
but those amended Rubrics were framed, 
not to form part of a Burials Bill, but 
to prevent a Burials Bill from being 
passed. {‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’] Precisely so ; 
and he would add this fact, that these 
clauses were introduced for the purpose 
of giving relief to the unbaptized Dis- 
senter, whose case had been supported 
by no one more powerfully than by the 
most rev. Prelate who had somewhat 
sarcastically cheered his remarks. The 
necessity for the amended Rubrics was 
therefore gone with this Bill; for, al- 
though it was supposed to give relief to 
the clergy by empowering them to read 
the shorter service over the unbaptized, 
yet in case a Baptist came to a clergyman 
to bury his child, and the clergyman said, 
‘‘Tcan only read the inferior service,”’ 
what would be the answer? ‘ Thank 
you for nothing, I can have the full ser- 
vice read by myself, or by our own 
minister.” To use the Rubrics of Con- 
vocation in this Bill was to use clauses 
passed with one object for another never 
intended and never wished for by the 
authors. The same Convocation which re- 
commended those Rubrics, recommended 
that there should be no Parliamentary 
legislation with respect to them till cer- 
tain of the relations between Convocation 
and Parliament underwent alteration. 
This application of the Rubrics was, there- 
fore, in the teeth of that recommendation 
of Convocation. After this, he trusted 
they would hear less of the defence of 
the clause founded on the recommen- 
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dation of Convocation. He had only 
further to remark that he was deeply 
struck, at the meeting he referred to, 
and in other conferences with the clergy, 
at the growing readiness to yield to the 
Bill, when passed, a loyal, patient, and 
a dignified submission. The clergy felt, 
rightly or wrongly, that they were deeply 
wounded by this Bill. He had regarded 
it as his duty as a Bishop to press on the 
clergy this consideration—how undig- 
nified and how unworthy it would be if 
they were to offer a petulant obstruction 
to the Bill; and that their duty was to 
endeavour that this Bill, when passed, 
should work with as little friction and as 
little offence and as much ease and kind- 
ness and goodwill as possible. And every 
one of those present at the meeting rose, 
one after another, to say how entirely it 
was their desire, loyally and fairly and 
honestly to carry out this Act, and to 
oppose no undue or frivolous obstruction 
to it. One most rev. Prelate, some 
nights ago, had referred to the angry 
letters he had received from clergymen 
with reference to this Bill. He also 
had received angry letters; but he could 
not help thinking that as time went on 
those feelings would wear away. It was 
not merely the clergy of the Church of 
England who would require to exercise 
forbearance; it was to be feared that 
there would be on the part of Noncon- 
formists exhibitions of feeling which it 
would be well that the leaders of that 
party should do all in their power to 
prevent. With the view to the better 
closing of the controversy, he most 
earnestly appealed to the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack to allow 
a few months or a year to elapse be- 
tween the passing of the Bill and its 
coming into operation; and he felt 
certain that in this matter the Bishops 
and clergy would be true to their Ordin- 
ation vow, and promote peace and 
goodwill among those intrusted to their 
charge. 

Tue ArcupisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he heartily concurred in the closing 
remarks of his right rev. Brother ; but 
he could not agree in the remarks made 
by him in the earlier portion of his 
speech. Whatever his right rev. Brother 
might think of his views of Convocation, 
or of the weight to which its resolutions 
were entitled, Convocation was a better 
representative of the clergy than was 
the meeting attended a few days ago by 
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the right rev. Prelate. Now, what was 
the upshot of the right rev. Prelate’s 
speech? It was a speech in favour of 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH : 
Hear, hear!—in preference to this. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he was not in favour of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s Bill; but he thought 
the Bill now before the House was a fair 
mode of treating the question. On the 
one hand, it met a demand made by the 
Nonconformists ; and on the other, there 
was a concession made to the clergy 
of the Church of England. Whatever 
might have been the motives of his right 
rev. Brother in assisting to draw up 
the recommendations of Convocation, he 
could say that if his right rev. Brother 
meant those recommendations to be a 
means of preventing their Lordships 
from ever taking up the Burials Bill, 
certainly that was not the view of the 
majority of those who concurred in them. 
He understood that the right rev. Prelate 
was not in favour of the clause which 
prescribed the character of the service 
which might be conducted at the grave ; 
but, seeing that it was a safe-guard 
for Christian services, he was surprised 
that his right rev. Brother should have 
so expressed himself in regard to it as 
to lead possibly to its ultimate omission 
from the Bill. He had yet to learn that 
it was likely that their Lordships would 
approve of what his right rev. Brother 
seemed to say—namely, that they ought, 
on principles of religious equality, to 
permit secular services in their church- 
yards. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
begged the most rev. Prelate’s pardon. 
He had said that he valued the clause 
highly because of its assertion that the 
burial should be Christian, but thought 
in practice it would be inoperative. 

Tue ArcusisHorp or CANTERBURY 
thought it very undesirable that on such 
a point the right rev. Prelate should 
have expressed himself in such a way as 
to lead to a misapprehension of his 
words. He had understood the right 
rev. Prelate, by way of objection, to say 
that to introduce the word ‘‘ Christian ”’ 
was in opposition to the principle of 
religious equality. 

Tue Bisoorp or PETERBOROUGH 


rose to Order. The statement of the 


most rev. Prelate was a misrepresenta- 
tion of his words. 
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Tux ArcuBisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he had certainly understood his 
right rev. Brother to argue against the 
retention of the word ‘ Christian,” both 
on the ground he had already stated, 
and because the introduction of the word 
would not prevent Mormons and other 
sects from having secular services. More- 
over, his right rev. Brother had argued 
that the principle of accepting a man’s 
declaration that he was a Christian 
would enable anyone to get permission 
for a non-Christian service by declar- 
ing himself a Christian one day, though 
he might not make the same profes- 
sion the next. The speech of his right 
rey. Brother was calculated to do in- 
finite mischief to the Bill and infinite 
mischief to himself. He thought that, 
on cool and calm reflection, the right rev. 
Prelate would come to the conclusion 
that it would have been better for the 
Church, for their Lordships’ House, and 
for himself, that he had not made these 
remarks on the word ‘ Christian;” for 
certainly they were calculated to en- 
courage an effort in the other House of 
Parliament to have it expunged. It 
was very undesirable that a Prelate of 
the Church of England should before that 
House even appear to argue against the 
introduction of the word ‘“‘ Christian” 
into such a Bill as this, and to vilify 
those who claimed liberty of conscience 
and the right to perform their ministra- 
tions in the churchyards, by saying that 
to-day they would declare themselves 
Christians, and to-morrow assume the 
character of heathens. He spoke with 
some warmth, because he thought the 
occasion required it. While he (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury) took upon 
himself the whole blame which his right 
rev. Brother seemed to impute to him, 
of being willing to run the risk even of 
losing the Bill rather than-lose its re- 
ligious character, he believed that, in 
expressing himself as he had done upon 
this particular point, he was expressing 
the general feeling both of the clergy 
and of the laity in this country. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
hoped the House would not accept the 
interpretation put upon his words by 
the most rev. Prelate. It would be in 
the recollection of the House that he had 
said not one word against the word 
‘‘ Christian. ’? On the contrary, he ex- 
pressed his approval of it as a testimony 
of the opinion of the Legislature that 
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all funerals under the Bill should be 
Christian. What he had argued was 
that, notwithstanding its value in this re- 
spect, it would be practically inoperative. 
It was a most cruel injustice of the most 
rev. Prelate to charge him, a Bishop of 
the English Church, with having so far 
forgotten himself as to express a desire 
to exclude the word “‘ Christian” from 
the clause, so that the Bill should not 
retain its Christian character. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear ! ) He was glad to hear that 
noble Lords opposite understood the 
words that fell from his lips. He dis- 
tinctly asserted that he had made use of 
no such words; and, as toimputing any- 
thing to the most rev. Prelate, the fact was 
that what he referred to was a different 
clause altogether—that allowing alter- 
native services to the clergy—and, so far 
from suggesting that the most rev. Pre- 
late was to blame for desiring to retain 
the words in question, he was himself 
desirous of retaining them, although he 
expressed his belief that they would be 
inoperative. As to forgetting himself, 
he was perfectly prepared to again 
repeat and take the responsibility of 
what he had said ; but, with all humility 
to one who, although he was his eccle- 
siastical superior, yet, in that House, 
should remember that he spoke only as 
his Peer, he protested against the impu- 
tation which, with all the weight of his 
character and position, the most rev. 
Prelate had made against him. He 
never said a word approaching the ex- 
pression of a wish or desire that the word 
‘‘ Christian,” in reference to the services 
under the Bill, should be omitted from 
the clause. Such an accusaion was mon- 
strous, perfectly monstrous. 

Tue ArcuBisHor or CANTERBURY 
was extremely glad that the right rev. 
Prelate had removed a misapprehension, 
and made a distinct declaration of his 
wish to maintain the word ‘ Christian ; ”’ 
but he regretted that the right rev. 
Prelate felt it necessary to adhere to his 
line of argument in reference to the in- 
sertion of that word. 

Toe Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, I think it would have been 
desirable if the most rev. Prelate and 
theright rev. Prelate could have managed 
to be of the same opinion upon this Bill. 
It is one of great difficulty, and the 
subject is rendered more perplexing by 
the opposite opinions given by the right 
rev. and the most rev. Prelates, which 
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are so contrary one to the other. I 
have not now risen to oppose the third 
reading of this Bill, though my opinion 
is unchanged as to its character. I 
think it an unjust and an unwise Bill, 
and I have not heard any arguments 
yet which have shown me that all the 
reasons which have been applied to the 
churchyards do not equally apply to the 
churches themselves. I have heard re- 
marks on the subject; but I have heard 
no arguments against that view of the 
question. We have been told in the 
course of the debate something in re- 
ference to the Church of Ireland. It 
was said you disestablished the Church 
of Ireland, and that was a much 
greater measure than this, and that 
although the Roman Catholics had for 
some years the privilege of using the 
parish churchyards, they never urged 
any claim to the possession of the 
churches. There may be _ various 
reasons for that course of conduct. 
Whatever may be said of the errors 
of the Roman Catholic Church, no 
one can impute to it a want of good 
taste ; but as to the Protestant churches 
of Ireland, they are not such as those who 
appreciate the beauty of holiness would 
be particularly anxious to possess. That 
has been stated as one of the reasons 
why the Roman Catholic population of 
Ireland never laid any claim to those 
churches. But that will not apply to 
the churches of England, which are 
beautiful and are made more beautiful 
every year by the devotion and the 
taste of the wealthy congregations of 
this country; but whether that devotion 
and taste will continue after this Bill 
passes, and after the consequences of 
the Bill have been seen, will, I think, 
be doubtful. This Bill appears to 
me to be unjust for many reasons, and 
particularly for one primary reason, 
which no person has yet grappled with. 
Every ordained clergyman of the Church 
of England will be obliged to open the 
churchyard to all sects, while he is not 
to enjoy the use of their graveyards 
for his parishioners in the same parish ; 
and I cannut understand how such in- 
equality could be brought forward in a 
Bill of this nature, which assumes to 
be founded on justice and equality. 
This is not only an unjust Bill, but 
an unwise one. We hear much about 
“‘God’s acre.” There are those who 
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desecration of ‘‘God’s acre” by allow- 
ing it to be used by people whose re- 
ligious opinions do not agree with theirs. 
Then, again, there are others who com- 
plain of the great hardship they suffer 
from not being permitted to have a por- 
tion of ‘‘God’s acre.” But though I trust 
that the hour may never arrive when 
the recognition of a Supreme Governor 
of this world will cease to be the pro- 
fession of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try, still, my Lords, I cannot but feel 
that this institution of what is called 
‘‘God’s acre,”’ is one which is really not 
adapted to the country which we in- 
habit, the times in which we live, and 
the spirit of the age. What I should 
like to see would be a settlement of this 
question byshutting up all ‘‘God’s acres” 
throughout the country. I think the 
churchyard of the Ordained clergyman 
and the graveyard of the Dissenting 
minister alike, are institutions which 
are prejudicial to the health of the 
people of this country; and their health 
ought to be, if not the first, at any rate 
one of the first, considerations of a 
statesman. Now, we have been moving 
gradually in the direction of these views, 
and there has been for some years a 
notion, soon about to amount, I believe, 
to a conviction, that the institution of 
existing churchyards is one highly pre- 
judicial to the public health. I think it 
would be a much wiser step if we were 
to say that the time has arrived, seeing 
the vast increase of population in this 
country and the further increase which 
we may contemplate, when we should 
close all these churchyards, and when we 
should take steps for furnishing every 
community with a capacious and ample 
cemetery placed in a situation in which, 
while it would meet all the require- 
ments of the society for which it was 
intended, would exercise no prejudicial 
influence on the public health. These 
are views which I am convinced are 
sound; and if they had been enter- 
tained, as ultimately they must be, 
and if the health of the country had 
been considered, there would have been 
no reason whatever for the legisla- 
tion now before us which, in its ulti- 
mate consequences, may be highly pre- 
judicial to this country, and which tends, 
in my opinion, to keep alive feelings of 
opposition and mutual distrust among 
different classes of the population which 
it would be better to cause to subside 
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and to discourage. Well, then, I may be 
asked—‘‘If these be really your opi- 
nions, why do you now support this Bill? 
If you think that it is an unjust and an 
unwise Bill; if you think that it is a Bill 
which, in its ultimate consequences, will 
be hostile to the interests of the Church 
of England, why are you allowing it to 
pass the third reading without opposi- 
tion?” To this I must answer that I 
support the Bill with great regret, and 
only because, from what I have observed 
in this House, I am convinced that op- 
position would be fruitless, and fruitless 
opposition is a kind of opposition whick 
I never care much to encourage. When 
I am frequently appealed to to fight 
what is called the battle of the Church, 
I must frankly reply, it is quite impos- 
sible to stand up for a privilege which 
the ordained clergy of this country 
enjoy, and which, in my opinion, is exer- 
cised for the welfare and benefit of the 
country, when you find that you are 
opposed in such attempts by the Prelates 
of the Church of England itself. When 
the two most rev. Prelates and at least 
half the Episcopal Bench support a par- 
ticular course, you cannot persuade the 
country that in resisting a proposal 
sanctioned by such high authority you 
are actuated by any but Party or 
factious motives. I listened with great 
attention the other night, when the 
second reading of the Bill was moved, 
to the speech of the right rev. Prelate 
the Bishop of Lincoln; and it appeared 
tome that a more able and earnest speech 
than that which he delivered was seldom 
addressed on this subject to your Lord- 
ships. I entirely agreed with the right 
rev. Prelate on that occasion, and I 
thought to myself the effect that he has 
produced is so decided, and the balance 
of opinions upon subjects of this kind 
seems so equal, that it will be well to 
take the opinion of the House. But 
when I found the right rev. Prelate was 
answered immediately by the highest 
authority in the House on such a sub- 
ject, I felt that it would be almost im- 
possible that the appeal of the right 
rev. Prelate could succeed. This is 
why I now think it is in vain to at- 
tempt to prevent the progress of this 
measure. The measure, I feel, in any 
circumstances would have been a harsh 
and unjust measure, though there might 
have been reasons of State which would 
have justified it. It is necessary some- 
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times to make proposals in politics which 
are unjust to a considerable section 
of the community in consequence of the 
demands of the public welfare. But 
here it was otherwise. I feel, however, 
that resistance is impossible, and that, 
in these circumstances, what we should 
most desire would be that the Bill should 

ass and should be sent to the other 

ouse with those modifying clauses in it 
which have been introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor and other Members of your 
Lordships’ House. If they—as I will 
hope—bear some balm to the injured 
feelings of the great body of the clergy 
of the country, I think it highly desirable 
that they should be passed. But, even 
if they pass, I cannot but express my re- 
gret that this Bill should have ever been 
introduced, or that there should have 
been any assumed necessity to have re- 
course to such legislation. It is in my 
mind legislation which is opposed to the 
circumstances in which we live. I think 
the direction in which we ought to have 
moved would have been to have shut all 
these churchyards and graveyards and 
to have assisted the Government in 
some adequate proposal which would 
have furnished the country with ceme- 
teries in which none of these painful 
controversies could have occurred, and 
which would have conduced to the pre- 
servation of the health and welfare of 
the country. 

Eart FORTESCUE asked for the 
indulgence of their Lordships while he 
stated what had been his object in pro- 
posing his Amendments, all of which, 
except one, had been adopted. In his 
opinion, too many Churchmen, and 
clergymen especially, had met this 
question in an unreasonable spirit, and 
too many Nonconformists in an unfair 
spirit besides; for, while claiming the 
churches and churchyards as national 
property, they had not rested until 
they were freed from all share in the 
expense of maintaining and repairing 
those churchesand keeping those church- 
yards in order. Too much importance 
was attributed to consecrated ground. 
He thought that the attitude adopted 
by many with regard to it was not 
only unreasonable, but un-Christian in 
its tendency. They must remember that 
the remains of the greatest saints and 
martyrs of our Church had not rested 
in consecrated ground, nor those of 
many of the noblest heroes and patriots 
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of our own and other countries. Reve- 
lation taught us that the dead were not 
affected by burial. The only good to 
be considered was the good of the living 
in the widest sense. That good would 
in this and many other Church matters 
be best consulted by acting on the prin- 
ciple—“ Let all things be done decently 
and in order.” There had been much 
said on both sides with which he could 
not sympathize. Still he thought the 
Dissenters had grievances which ought 
to be removed in such a way as to pre- 
vent the question being re-opened ; but 
that the feelings of the clergy, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable, should as far 
as possible be respected. As to gifts of 
land for churchyards, he thought that 
such gifts, if of recent date, should, if the 
donors wished it, be preserved accord- 
ing to their original intention, in order 
to prevent the flow of such liberality 
being checked. He had been a donor 
himself, and he was then making ar- 
rangements to extend a ‘churchyard. 
But his wish was that such land for 
churchyards as he had given should be 
open to services of a decent and orderly 
character on the part of Dissenters. In 
advocating the preservation of recent 
gifts for the Church of England, he 
wished it to be understood that he spoke 
in deference to the prejudice of others, 
as he had none of his own. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
having regard to the fact that this is a 
Government Bill, I must rise to address 
the House, though I have little to say 
on this stage of the Bill. Itisa subject 
in which I have taken a great interest, 
and on which I have spoken at great 
length at different times; but I do not 
wish to inflict on your Lordships the ar- 
gumentsI have previously used. Icannot 
allow myself tothink that the Bill is either 
unjust or harsh, or liable to the severe 
attack which has been made upon it by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield). 
I rise rather to express my satisfaction 
at the tone of the debates in this House, 
and especially in reference to two of its 
Members, one of them a Prelate on the 
Episcopal Bench, and the other the late 
Prime Minister of the country, for the 
course they have taken in reference to 
this Bill. I feel exceedingly grateful to 
the right rev. Prelate for not opposing 
a measure to which it is known he dis- 
sents till the present stage, when it has 
practically passed the House, though, 1 
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confess, I was somewhat astonished at 
the opposition he raised to the clauses, 
because that opposition might have been 
better raised in Committee. I cannot 
pretend that the right rev. Prelate’s 
speech is one that will assist the Go- 
vernment much in “another place” 
in obtaining those restrictions which, 
rightly or wrongly, have met the ap- 
probation of your Lordships’ House. 
The right rev. Prelate seemed to me to 
lay down clearly—though he afterwards 
explained he was in favour of the re- 
strictions—how they were utterly incon- 
sistent with the principles of religious 
freedom on which the Bill was supposed 
to be founded. On the whole, I have only 
to thank the right rev. Prelate for hav- 
ing reserved his eloquence to this stage 
of the Bill—an eloquence which, though 
not of an especially episcopal character, 
is always appreciated in this House. 
His speech to-night might at an earlier 
stage have influenced opinion and af- 
fected votes. I am still more grate- 
ful to the noble Earl the late Prime 
Minister for the line which he has taken. 
He has denounced the Bill as a strong 
measure. But I am struck by the cha- 
racter of the observations which he has 
reserved for this period of the question. 
At an earlier period his remarks might 
have had a great effect upon the House. 
I do not doubt for a moment the per- 
fect sincerity of the noble Earl. But I 
cannot think it was merely the speech of 
the right rev. Prelate which convinced 
the late Prime Minister that it was ex- 
pedient on the whole to settle this vexed 
question. I must think that there were 
other considerations. ButI mustsay that, 
after the very severe denunciation of the 
Bill by the noble Earl, it is a great satis- 
faction to me that the only alternative 
which he can propose is that all the 
churchyards in the country should be 
closed. Is the noble Earl aware that 
that alternative would involve the closing 
of 12,000 churchyards, many of them 
in country districts and in a condition 
not unsanitary ? I think, therefore, that 
I have reason to be grateful to him for 
his speech to-night, and more espe- 
cially as he has indicated the only pos- 
sible alternative course—a course which, 
I am sure, will be utterly unsatisfactory 
to your Lordships. 

Tre Eart or HARROWBY, who was 
almost inaudible in the Gallery, was un- 
derstood to say that he hoped that the 
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Bill would be loyally accepted by both 
parties as a final settlement of the ques- 
tion. The proposals of the Bill, he hoped, 
would be met in a fair and not a hostile 
spirit by both parties. It was a difficult 
thing, no doubt, in the course of the dis- 
cussion to avoid acerbities being de- 
veloped ; but he candidly expressed the 
hope that after this measure had be- 
come law the feelings of both parties 
would be very different from what they 
had seemed to be in the past. He 
trusted there would be no show of vic- 
tory or defeat on either side—feelings 
which ought not to arise in regard to 
such a question. 

Tue Kart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommiITTEES) trusted that those 
who would take up this Bill in ‘‘ another 
place’? would show the same concili- 
atory spirit which had been displayed 
during the progress of the Bill in this 
House. If that were done, asettlement 
would be arrived at without further de- 
lay. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not but thank the noble Earl who 
had just sat down for his wise and 
very conciliatory and useful remarks to 
their Lordships in this stage of the 
measure. It did appear to him that 
all of them, whatever their opinions 
might be, were bound to do their best 
to facilitate such a settlement of this 
question as should be on the whole best 
for the peace and harmony of all classes 
of their fellow-Christians and fellow- 
subjects. It was with profound regret 
that he had heard the remarks of the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough). No doubt, those remarks 
proceeded from the most sincere convic- 
tion and the best possible motives ; but 
the speech was of a very different ten- 
dency from those to which the House 
had just listened. In his opinion, the 
speech of the right rev. Prelate would 
tend not to promote harmony. But 
there were two things mentioned by the 
right rev. Prelate for which he was 
grateful. In the first place, he was 
grateful for his kind appreciation of his 
own sincere endeavours to be just in 
dealing with this matter—to do all in 
his power, not, indeed, to make the Bill 
acceptable to the majority of the clergy, 
for that he could not do, but, in framing 
its provisions, to arrive at as just and 
equitable an arrangement as possible. 
He owned he saw no better way to 
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achieve this than to look to those con- 
stitutional bodiesin which theclergy were 
represented, and to what they thought 
would, upon the whole, tend to relieve 
and mitigate the difficulties under which 
the clergy at present laboured—difficul- 
ties which would not be in any way 
aggravated by the operation of the Bill, 
but would rather be in some measure 
relieved by it. When they had come 
to a conclusion as to what in their de- 
liberate judgment could be done and 
ought to be done, he felt it his duty, and 
the Government felt it their duty, unless 
they saw real, serious, substantial objec- 
tions to those proposals, to adopt them 
and incorporate them in the Bill. He 
should presently give his reasons for 
thinking that the objections offered by 
the right rev. Prelate and others were 
founded partly on a misconception of the 
provisions of the Bill, and partly on a 
judgment for which there was no real 
and solid foundation. But, before he 
proceeded to that, he must tender the 
right rev. Prelate his thanks for that 
portion of his speech in which he ex- 
pressed his own determination and that 
of the clergy of his diocese—which, it 
might be hoped, would not differ from 
the determination of the clergy in other 
dioceses—when the Bill was passed to 
accept it loyally and charitably in a spirit 
of goodwill and kindness towards those 
from whom they differed ecclesiastically, 
and so as not on their part to do any- 
thing which would create needless acri- 
mony or irritation. The right rev. Pre- 
late had done a real public service in the 
expression of his feeling on that sub- 
ject. He knew that feeling was shared 
by other right rev. Prelates; and if 
accepted by the wisest and best of the 
clergy, he did not doubt that those in 
whom excitement might run strongly 
on this question would be influenced 
by those good examples, and that the 
operation of the measure would not be 
impeded, at all events, by anything un- 
becoming the high calling of the clergy. 
An appeal had been made by the right 
rev. Prelate and others to the Govern- 
ment to permit some moderate delay to 
occur before the Bill came into force. 
He had no doubt that suggestion would 
meet with consideration in the other 
House of Parliament; and if there was 
any good and substantial ground for 
believing that any feelings which were 
now excited would be alleviated by such 
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a moderate delay, and that the clergy 
would then be more willing than they 
were now to accept the necessary opera- 
tion of the measure without any in- 
judicious action that would interfere 
with its good effects, that would, no 
doubt, be a reason why that sugges- 
tion should be seriously considered. Of 
course, however, the suggestion would 
also have to be considered from the 
opposite point of view—namely, that 
delay might possibly have a mischievous 
and injurious tendency. But he could 
say nothing more than that, coming from 
the quarter it did, the suggestion ought 
to be, and doubtless would be, con- 
sidered by those having the conduct of 
the Bill in the other House. He ac- 
cepted from the right rev. Prelate most 
unreservedly his declaration that he de- 
sired to preserve the Christian character 
of the measure and to maintain the 
clause which provided that so far as the 
law went no religious services which 
were not Christian should be expressly 
permitted in those churchyards. At the 
same time, he could not but say that the 
tenour and tendency of the right rev. 
Prelate’s remarks on that point appeared 
to him to be by no means calculated to 
promote the acceptance in ‘another 
place”? of that provision in the Bill. 
The right rev. Prelate seemed to regard 
that limitation as inconsistent with the 
principle of the measure. Now, the Bill 
did not proceed on any principle of 
absolute equality, or on any right to 
absolute equality. The law, in dealing 
with that subject, must have the same 
right to prescribe those measures which 
were most in accordance with the objects 
of public decency and order as it had on 
all other occasions, and he utterly dis- 
claimed the idea that the Legislature was 
to abdicate the powerand the duty of con- 
sidering what provisions were on the 
whole best adapted to afford a safeguard 
against those things which ought not to 
be permitted in churchyards. It ap- 
peared to him perfectly consistent with 
the principle of the Bill to draw that 
line by the word ‘‘Christian,” in the 
sense in whicn it was used in that clause. 
And when it was said that the term was 
vague, he answered that it was not more 
vague than it was in the Oath which 
was administered for so many years to 
Members of both Houses of Parliament 
when making a solemn declaration of 
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true faith of a Christian.’’ No inquisi- 
tion was ever made into the quality of 
the Christianity of those who took that 
declaration. That profession was ac- 
cepted necessarily as genuine, as honest, 
as made in good faith; and it was not 
only necessary so to accept it, but it was 
reasonable so to accept it, for the cases 
were so rare as to be most improbable 
—they were, he ventured to say, ima- 
ginary—in which such a _ profession 
could be made in bad faith for some in- 
direct and sinister purpose that they 
might be, and ought to be, disregarded. 
The use of the word marked a prin- 
ciple, showing what the law sanctioned 
and what it did not sanction, and it 
was not intended for the purpose of 
inviting controversy. If it were neces- 
sary that a Court of Law should make 
inquiry into the quality of a man’s 
Christianity, or take evidence as to the 
words employed in the service, in order 
to judge whether they were positively 
and necessarily significant of the Chris- 
tian faith, he admitted that he could not 
defend such a thing for a moment. But 
it was never intended, either by the 
original words of the clause or by words 
which had been added, to do anything 
so inappropriate as to attempt to define 
what was Christianity. What was meant 
was the service of a Christian—the ser- 
vice of a person who professed to be a 
Christian. Such a person was entitled to 
be taken at his word. And as it had been 
suggested, during the arguments on this 
Bill, that some persons might suppose it 
to authorize an inquisition as to the 
particular tenets contained in the words 
used at a funeral service, it was neces- 
sary to show that nothing of that kind 
was meant, and that, as in the case of 
the Oath to which he had already re- 
ferred, as in all other cases in which in 
the laws of this country Christianity was 
spoken of, so in regard to those burial 
services they should accept without ques- 
tion a man’s own profession of Chris- 
tianity. The word ‘Christian’ would 
include every religious service used by 
any Church, denomination, or person 
professing to be Christian, and that ex- 
cluded an inquisition into the quality 
of a man’s Christianity or into his pe- 
culiar tenets. When it was said that 
@ person intending to use a secularist 
or other service might call himself a 
Christian, his answer was that that was 
an imaginary case which the law was 
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not bound to assume, or to provide for. 
Anything which was insulting to Chris- 
tianity would be a misdemeanour; and 
if any person should call himself a Chris- 
tian in order to use in the churchyard 
a service the quality of which was not 
Christian, but which, nevertheless, did 
not offend against the penal clause, nor 
tend to bring contempt on the Christian 
religion, he did not think any very great 
amount of harm could occur; for the 
man would, after all, use some neutral 
and colourless service and make pro- 
fession of Christianity. The right rev. 
Prelate had also put the case of persons 
of so strange a constitution of mind as 
to use what were essentially Christian 
services, and yet not choose to call them- 
selves Christians. He could not think 
that it was necessary to go out of their 
way to provide for such cases. If the 
services were essentially Christian, they 
would not be prohibited by the declara- 
tion that the word should “include” 
all services of persons professing to be 
Christian. He hoped that that word 
would be safer in ‘‘ another place” than 
the right rev. Prelate supposed. But, in 
regard to those criticisms, he could not 
help asking, cut bono? Why had they 
those arguments from a member of the 
Episcopal Bench who so earnestly de- 
sired that the word Christian should be 
retained in the Bill? Then as to the 
provisions intended bond fide to relieve 
the clergy, they had been considered 
as on the whole the most effectual 
mode of meeting the difficulties of the 
question; and if they failed in ‘‘ another 
place,” the fault would be, not with 
him, but to a large extent with the right 
rev. Prelate, whose arguments and ob- 
jections would, of course, be adopted by 
those who might be opposed to the clause. 
If the clause was to be rejected on good 
grounds, he thought they ought to have 
more solid and convincing arguments 
against it than those which the right 
rev. Prelate had adduced. As far as re- 
lated to the unbaptized and those who 
were associated with them, the right 
rev. Prelate laboured under some mis- 
conception. The Schedule did not offer 
two alternative services, but only one. 
The only thing permitted was that ex- 
tracts taken from the Book of Common 
Prayer or from the Scriptures, and ap- 
proved by the Ordinary, might be used ; 
but not, as he understood, the special 
Burial Service of the Prayer Book. 
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While he (the Lord Chancellor) did not 
pretend to judge as to the amount of 
relief to be given to the clergy, he 
was sure there was no foundation what- 
ever for the suggestion of the right 
rev. Prelate that, as often as anyone 
died, it would fall on the clergy to 
make a classification, giving a certificate 
of character in some cases, and refusing 
it in others. Unless the friends of the 
deceased made a request, or expressed 
their consent otherwise, the clergy would 
have no option or choice but to perform 
the full funeral service. There was, there- 
fore, no foundation for that suggestion 
of the right rev. Prelate. Nor would 
there be any family council, with all the 
alarming consequences on which the 
right rev. Prelate had expatiated. The 
“kindred or friends”? who might re- 
quest or consent, would, upon a proper 
construction of the Schedule with the rest 
of the Bill, be only those who had the 
charge of, and were responsible for, the 
funeral. All these remarks were those 
of one who desired to destroy the whole 
Bill. Convocation had, with the right 
rev. Prelate’s own concurrence, deliber- 
ately resolved upon this particular mode 
of dealing with the subject. He ventured 
to hope that when this Bill went to the 
House of Commons, there would be 
sufficient liberality in that Assembly to 
induce them to think that, even if you 
could not give a great measure of relief 
to the clergy, it was worth while to give 
such a measure of relief as they had 
themselves asked for. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 3°, accord- 
ingly: Amendments made: Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 
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MINUTES.|—New Writs Issuep—For Wal- 
lingford, v. Walter Wren, esquire, whose 
Election has been determined to be void ; Sor 
Buteshire, v. Thomas Russell, esquire, who, 
having held a Contract entered into for the 
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Public Service at the time of his Election for 
the said Shire, was incapable of being elected 
for the same. 

Punic Brtts—Ordered—First Reading—Indus- 
trial Schools * [247]. 

Second Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue 

221]; Isle of Man (Loans) * [241]; Common 

w Procedure and Judicature Acts Amend- 

ment * [229]; Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
[244], debate adjourned. 

Committee — Merchant Seamen (Payment of 
Wages, &c.) [119]—r.p.; Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Law Amendment * [211]—z.p. 

Committee — Report — Union Assessment Com- 
mittee (Single Parishes) * [212]; Salmon and 
Freshwater Fishery Laws Amendment * [137- 
os ; Representation of the People (Scot- 
land) Act (1868) Amendment * [208]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Order (Poor Law)* [121]; Consolidated 
Fund (No. 1) *, and passed. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he 
had received from Mr. Baron Dowse and Mr. 
Justice Harrison, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, a Cer- 
tificate and Report relating to the Election for 
the County of Louth; 


And from Robert Macfarlane Lord Ormidale, 
and John Millar Lord Craighill, two of the 
Judges selected, in pursuance of the same Act, a 
Certificate and Report relating to the Election 
for the County of Bute; and a Report relating 
to the Election for the County of Dumbarton. 


COUNTY OF LOUTH ELECTION. 


In the matter of an Election Petition for the 
County of Louth, between George Harley Kirk, 
Petitioner; and Philip Callan, Respondent. 


We hereby certify to the Right honourable 
the Speaker of the House of Commons that the 
above-mentioned Petition was tried before us at 
Dundalk on the 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 
and 19th days of June instant, and that, at the 
conclusion of the said trial we did, on the 19th 
day of June instant, determine that the said 
Philip Callan, whose Election was complained 
of by the said Petitioner, was duly elected to 
serve in the present Parliament for the County 
of Louth. 


And, in addition to the foregoing Certificate, 
We hereby further Report to the Right honour- 
able the Speaker that no corrupt practice has 
been proved to have been committed by or with 
the knowledge or consent of any Candidate at 
such Election. 

And, further, that, on the evidence before us, 
it did not appear that corrupt practices exten- 
sively prevailed at said Election, and we have 
no reason to believe that corrupt practices did 
extensively prevail at said Election. 

_ We beg also to state that a copy of said Peti- 
tion accompanies this Report, and that we have 
caused to be forwarded to the House of Com- 
mons a copy of the evidence given at the trial, 
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taken down by the deputy of the short-hand 


writer of the House of Commons. 


Given under our hands, at Dublin, this 21st 


day of June 1880. 


Ricuarp Dowsz, Baron of the 
Exchequer Division of the 
High Court of Justice in Ire- 
land, 


Micut. Harrison, Judge of the 
High Court of Justice, Com- 
mon Pleas Division, in Ire- 
land, 

Two of the Judges for the time 
being on the rota for the trial 
of Election Petitions in Ire- 
land. 


To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of 
The House of Commons. 


COUNTY OF BUTE ELECTION. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
Election for the County of Bute. 


Unto the Right Honourable The Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 
Report by the Election Judges in Scotland on 
the Petition of Archibald McKay, residing 
at Osborne Place, Govan, near Glasgow, 
J.P. for the County of Bute; Richard Fer- 
guson, Ironmonger in Glasgow and Mill- 
port; John Duncan, Baker and Confectioner 
in Glasgow ; Alexander Brown, Nursery- 
man, Millport; and Alexander McLean, 
Wine and Spirit Merchant, Glasgow, and 
residing at Grenholm Villa, Busby, com- 
plaining of the Election on sixth April 
1880, of Thomas Russell, as Member of 
Parliament for the County of Bute. 

We, Robert Macfarlane, Lord Ormidale, and 
John Millar, Lord Craighill, the two Judges of 
the Court of Session for the trial of Election 
Petitions in Scotland, have to report that the 
Petition in this case (of which a printed copy is 
herewith sent and referred to) sets forth two 
grounds upon which the said Thomas Russell 
was incapable of being duly elected and re- 
turned as a Member of the House of Commons, 
and therefore that he was not duly elected and 
returned, vizt. :— 

ist. That at the date of the Election he was 
incapable of being elected as a Member of the 
House of Commons, in respect of the provisions 
of the Act 22 Geo. III. cap. 45, entituled “ An 
Act for restraining any person concerned in any 
contract, commission, or agreement made for 
the public service from being elected or sitting 
and voting as a Member of the House of Com- 


mons ;” and— 


_ 2nd. That he, Mr. Russell, by himself or his 

agents was guilty of bribery, treating, undué 
influence and corrupt practices before, during, 
and after the Election. 

That in the Petition no claim is mode for the 
seat, the prayer of it being limited to the effect 
that it ought to be determined that Mr. Russell 
was not duly elected or returned, and that the 
Election was void. 
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We have further to report that we appointed 
the trial of the Petition to take place before us 
at Rothesay, in the said County of Bute, upon 
the 29th day of June currt.; that on the 15th 
day of June 1880, a Minute (of which a copy 
is also sent herewith and referred to) for Mr. 
Russell, subscribed by him and his Counsel, was 
lodged, stating that he admitted that he was 
disqualified in respect of the provisions of the 
above Act, but denying the charges of bribery, 
treating, undue influence, and corrupt prac- 
tices, and that he was willing and anxious to 
proceed to trial upon these charges. 

We have further to report that upon the 18th 

day of June 1880, a Minute (of which a printed 
copy is also herewith sent and referred to) was 
lodged for the Petitioners, stating that in re- 
spect of the Minute of 15th June for Mr. 
Russell, “ they did not propose to lead evidence 
on the allegations of bribery and treating set 
out in Articles 2 and 3 of the particulars in- 
tended to be proved by the Petitioners ;” and 
craving that we should determine that Mr. 
Russell was not duly elected to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the County of Bute. 
That in these circumstances we have to report 
and certify that the said Thomas Russell was 
not duly elected and returned, and that his 
rn a on the sixth day of April last was 
void. 


24, 1880} 


R. MAcFraRtane, 
Lord Ormidale, 


Joun MILtar, 
Lord Craighill. 
| Edinburgh, 23 June 1880. 


COUNTY OF DUMBARTON ELECTION. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
Election for the County of Dumbarton. 


Unto the Right Honourable The Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


Report by the Election Judges in Scotland on 
the Petition of John William Burns, of 
Kilmahew Castle, Cardross, Advocate, com- 
plaining of the Election, on sixth April 
1880, of Archibald Orr Ewing as Member 
of Parliament for the County of Dum- 
barton. 

We, Robert Macfarlane, Lord Ormidale, and 
John Millar, Lord Craighill, the two Judges of 
the Court of Session for the trial_of Election 
Petitions in Scotland, do report as follows :— 
Leave has been given to withdraw the above 
Petition upon evidence by affidavits having 
been laid before us to the effect that such with- 
drawal was not the result of any corrupt 
arrangement, and no person, after the requisite 
intimation and publication, applying to be sub- 
stituted as Petitioner. 

R. Macraruane, 

Lord Ormidale. 

Joun Miuar, 

Lord Craighill. 


Edinburgh, 23 June, 1880. 
And the said Certificates and Reports were 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 


House. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—o0o-— 


METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT— 
WEATHER FORECASTS. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he can 
state any reason why the weather fore- 
casts and observations procured at the 
public expense by the Meteorological 
Department, considering their great 
usefulness in the protection of life and 
property in the fishery and coasting 
trade, should not be freely available for 
posting at the coast guard stations or 
other suitable places at the principal 
ports and fishing harbours around our 
coasts ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The reason why the weather forecasts 
and observations of the Meteorological 
Department are not communicated to 
stations round the coast, as proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member, is that the 
expense of transmitting them would be 
large, while the grant at the disposal of 
the Meteorological Council is limited, and 
would not bear the expense without cur- 
tailing operations connected with obser- 
vation. It is calculated that the cost 
of each receiving station could not be 
taken at less than £20 a-year, and the 
number of principal ports and fishing 
harbours round our coast is very con- 
siderable. 

Mr, A. M. SULLIVAN asked if there 
would be any objection to supply the 
information in London to persons who 
were willing to telegraph it free to these 
stations ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he would like to consult the De- 
partment on the point. 


THE CASE OF MR. TAYLER. 


In reply to Mr. Cartwricur, 


Sr EARDLEY WILMOT said, that 
it was not his intention to bring forward 
his Resolution with regard to the case 
of Mr. Tayler, inasmuch as attention 
would be called to the subject in “ an- 
other place.” 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT gave Notice 
that he would call attention to the 
case of Mr. Tayler, and move a Resolu- 
tion. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE 
—REPORTS ON AGRICULTURE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, seeing that the information 
afforded by the Report of the Secretary 
of Legation at Washington includes 
various matters besides those connected 
with agriculture, and that it ranges 
over a period from 9th February to 3rd 
May 1880, he will take steps to secure 
in future the early and separate presen- 
tation to Parliament of information re- 
specting agriculture as soon as received ; 
whether he will endeavour to obtain 
from time to time from the Bureau of 
Agriculture at Washington, and place 
in the Library of this House, any Re- 
ports which may be issued by that de- 
partment; and, further, if (to make 
such Reports of practical value) he will 
procure them as soon as possible after 
publication, and give such notice of 
their receipt as will make them readily 
available for consultation ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
time which elapsed in the publication of 
the Reports was owing partly to their 
containing a large quantity of statistical 
tables, and partly to a wish expressed 
by Mr. Drummond, the Secretary of 
Legation, to see and revise the text be- 
fore they were published. Steps will 
be taken to insure as speedy publication 
as possible in future. I have also ar- 
ranged that copies of the Reports of the 
Bureau of Agriculture at Washington 
shall be obtained and placed in the 
Library of the House immediately on 
their publication; but I do not exactly 
see what notice could be given of their 
having been placed there. 

Mr. R.H.PAGET said, that as he could 
not obtain the information he required, 
he would, on going into Supply, move— 


“That, in view of the increasing competition 
to which the farmers of the United Kingdom 
are exposed, it is the duty of the State to afford 
them early information with regard to probable 
agricultural imports; and that, in the opinion 
of this House, it is necessary that a Department 
of Agriculture should be forthwith formed at 
the Board of Trade; that such department 
should be charged with the special duty of ob- 
taining agricultural statistics and reports from 
Foreign Countries, as well as from our Indian 
and Colonial Dependencies; and that such in- 
formation should be regularly published from 
time to time, with the least possible delay.’ 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—ADJU- 
TANTS OF MILITIA AND YEOMANRY. 


Viscount EMLYN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Why Adjutants 
of Militia are not allowed to participate 
in the permanent retirement granted to 
Adjutants of Volunteers by the Royal 
Warrant of the 29th of October 1879, 
considering that Adjutants of Militia 
and Volunteers, under the designation 
of Adjutants of Auxiliary Forces, have 
hitherto had the same permanent re- 
tirement, the last Royal Warrant in 
which both are included being dated as 
recently as the 6th of April 1878? 

Mr. CHILDERS: When I came to 
the War Office I found the question to 
which the noble Lord’s inquiry refers 
under discussion, and we took it up 
without delay. It has now been de- 
cided, with the concurrence of the Trea- 
sury, that Adjutants of Militia and 
Yeomanry appointed before February, 
1871, should have the same terms of re- 
tirement as Adjutants of Volunteers. 


STATE OF TIRELAND—THE ROYAL 
IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that buck shot, in 
addition to the ordinary ball cartridge, 
has been or is to be served out to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary ; and, whether 
this new police ammunition has been 
adopted in view of threatened agrarian 
evictions in Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER. Sir, I am in- 
formed on inquiry that a limited number 
of buckshot cartridges has been issued 
to the Constabulary in addition to ball 
cartridges. I see that the hon. Member 
has altered his Question. It was ori- 
ginally to ask if the new police am- 
munition has been adopted in view of 
‘‘threatened agrarian disturbances in 
Ireland ;” but he has now altered it to 
evictions. I must make this remark— 
that it is generally desirable to adhere 
to the terms of the Question put on the 
Paper. This issue of buckshot is not on 


account of agrarian disturbances or of 
evictions; but because it was the opinion 
of the authorities that if ever—and I 
most sincerely trust it will never occur 
in my time—it may unfortunately be- 
come necessary for the Police to fire, the 
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risk of accidental injury to persons un- 
connected with the riots, by the use of 
long range bullets, might be avoided. 
The fact which mainly caused this issue 
was that it very unfortunately happened 
that at Lurgan, in a case where a riot 
occurred, some innocent persons were 
injured. 

Mr. PARNELL: I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that it is not de- 
sirable that Questions should be altered 
after having been placed on the Paper. 
The reason I altered the Question is that 
it is my strong impression that I gave 
Notice of it as I have asked it; but I 
cannot be sure of that, as my Question 
was written under my directions, and 
not by myself. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ROMAN CATHO- 
LICS IN MONTENEGRO. 


Cotonen COLTHURST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received any information 
as to the alleged infractions of Article 27 
of the Treaty of Berlin in the case of 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants of An- 
tuari, a district ceded to Montenegro by 
the above Treaty; that the said Roman 
Catholics have been ordered to send 
their children to a school taught by a 
Greek ; that permission to open a church 
recently constructed has been withheld 
from them; and, if these allegations 
prove to be correct, will not Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government use its influence to 
obtain the fulfilment of the conditions 
upon which the said territory was ceded 
to Montenegro ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE : No in- 
formation has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the alleged 
treatment of Roman Catholics in any of 
the districts ceded to Montenegro; but 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires will be 
instructed to report on the subject. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS— 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If the Charity 
Commissioners have prepared, or have 
in course of preparation, a scheme for 
the government of Christ’s Hospital 
under the Endowed Schools Acts 1869 
and 1876; and, if he can state when 
that scheme will be presented for the 
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consideration of the Governors in order 
that they may have a full and early op- 
portunity of carrying out the recom- 
mendations made by the Royal Com- 
mission in 1877? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am informed 
by the Charity Commissioners that they 
have for some time past had a scheme 
in preparation, that it is now nearly 
ready, and will shortly be in the hands 
of the Governors and the public. 


INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES AND 
WORKSHUPS—TRADE SOCIETIES. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is any part of the duty of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
‘Workshops, or of the Assistant Inspec- 
tors acting under him, to report on and 
criticise the rules and the action of trade 
societies, as has been done on pp. 28 to 
37 in the Report for 1879, when such 
rules and action do not in any way in- 
terfere with the administration of the 
Factories and Workshops Act; and, if 
it is no part of their duty, whether 
he will take steps to prevent the pub- 
lication in future Reports of state- 
ments and opinions hostile to trade 
unions given by employers and others, 
to which statements and opinions the 
societies have no corresponding means 
of reply? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, it had always been the cus- 
tom for the Inspectors of Factories to 
report upon the causes affecting the 
condition of trades, and in the dis- 
charge of that duty it was simply im- 
possible altogether to avoid reference to 
the circumstances affecting the conduct 
both of employers and employed. If 
this were done with an evident preju- 
dice on either side, it would obviously 
be very objectionable. As far as he 
had been able to judge from the Report 
referred to, that did not appear to have 
been the case. Whilst, on the one 
hand, the Report referred to the un- 
favourable effect of trade rules on the 
glass trade, the Report also reflected 
upon the injurious effects of the truck 
system. He should say that in those 
Reports, as far as possible, controver- 
sial matters should be avoided; but in 
the present case he saw no ground for 
imputing improper bias. 

Ur. W. H. James 
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MERCANTILE MARINE—WRECKS AND 
CASUALTIES—OFFICIAL INQUIRIES. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he has read a state- 
ment which was published by Mr. 
Samuel Plimsoll, lately a Member of 
this House, in the ‘‘ Times ’’ newspaper 
of the 17th inst. and which is in the 
terms following :— 


“Tt should be widely known that, although 
in the five years ending with June last, 570 ships 
went to the bottom, each with every soul on 
board, only in eight cases was an inquiry insti- 
tuted by the Board of Trade, although the men 
drowned numbered 6,469. In the last three 
years there were only three inquiries in 340 
cases ;”’ 
whether these 570 ships were employed 
in trading from the United Kingdom ; 
or whether they include fishing vessels, 
and also ships trading between Foreign 
Countries and British Colonies, but not 
trading to or from the United Kingdom; 
whether it is the fact that, during the 
last three years, only three official in- 
quiries have been held in 340 cases of 
shipwrecks and other casualties; and, 
whether to remove all doubts, he will 
lay upon the Table of this House a state- 
ment showing the number of official 
inquiries of all sorts held into wrecks 
and casualties during the last seven 
years; and, whether he has any reason 
to believe that the officers in his De- 
partment whose duty it is to order in- 
quiries, and select cases for inquiry, 
have failed in their duty owing to 
inefficiency, negligence, corruption, or 
otherwise. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I have read 
the statement referred to. It is true that 
in the five years ending in June last, 
570 British vessels were reported to the 
Board of Trade as missing, and that in- 
quiries were instituted in eight of these 
cases only. It is also true that in the 
last three years 340 vessels were re- 
ported as missing, and that inquiries 
were instituted in three cases only. 
These vessels were not all simply em- 
ployed in trading from the United King- 
dom ; they include fishing vessels, Eng- 
lish and Colonial ; they include Colonial 
vessels, and they include British vessels, 
English and Colonial, trading between 
ports out of the United Kingdom. The 
total number of judicial inquiries into 
shipwrecks of all kinds during the last 
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three years has been 1,024. Full par- 
ticulars of all such inquiries will be 
laid before the Committee on Merchant 
Shipping now sitting, and of the method 
of instituting them ; and for this reason 
Ido not think it necessary to lay the 
same particulars before the House at the 
present time. The officers of the Depart- 
ment did early in last year urge the in- 
stitution of further ‘inquiries into the 
losses of certain missing vessels; and 
the result shows that, notwithstanding 
the difficulties of holding an inquiry 
when all the eye witnesses have perished, 
inquiries can, in some cases, be held with 
much advantage. But I have no reason 
to believe that the officers in the Depart- 
ment, whose duty it is to order inquiries 
or select cases for inquiry, have failed 
in their duty owing to inefficiency, negli- 
gence, or corruption. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF SOLOMON 
NATHAN. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been called to the following circum- 
stances :—On June 8th Solomon Nathan, 
a ticket of leave man, was convicted at 
the Surrey Sessions of stealing thirteen 
shillings and sevenpence from the person 
of Henry Moore, of Woodside, and that 
thereupon the convict was sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude, with the 
addition of the unexpired two years on 
his ticket of leave, by Mr. Hardman, 
the chairman of the quarter sessions ; 
and, if not, whether he will inquire into 
all the circumstances of the case ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had addressed an inquiry to 
the Chairman of the Surrey Sessions 
(Mr. Hardman), and his reply was to 
the effect that the convict had been pre- 
viously convicted for felony in 1856, and 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment ; 
1858, three months; 1859, 12 months; 
1860, six months; 1861, one month; 
1863, six years’ penal servitude; and 
1871, 10 years’ penal servitude and seven 
years’ police supervision. The convict 
was well known as a thief, and was 
never known to earn his living honestly. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE BEER DUTY. 
Mr. STORER asked Mr. Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, Whether, under sub- 
section 3 of Clause 33 of the Customs 
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and Inland Revenue Bill, only farmers 
whose house and farm lands not exceed- 
ing the annual value of £20 are to be 
exempt from duty on beer brewed at 
home; and, whether he will not allow 
all persons brewing solely for agricul- 
tural purposes a like exemption ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that with respect to the farmers, as with 
respect to all other persons, it was un- 
doubtedly true that only farmers whose 
land, house, and farm lands were underthe 
annual value of £20 were to be exempt 
from duty on beer brewed at home. He 
did not think it possible to allow a 
general exemption to all persons brew- 
ing solely for agricultural purposes. It 
would be impossible to grant an exemp- 
tion for persons brewing for agricultural 
labourers without granting a similar 
exemption to persons brewing for manu- 
facturing labourers. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
THE LAND BILLS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government can hold out 
any hope that they will give facilities 
for the consideration of the Settled Land 
Bill and the Conveyancing and Law of 
Property Bill in the present Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
would be glad to give facilities; but he 
did not see his way to giving any pro- 
mise on thesubjectat present. He did not 
say that it would not be possible to give 
facilities before the end of the Session; 
but he could hold out no hope of doing 
so at an early date. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—POOR LAW UNIONS, 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether any of 
the Poor Law Unions set forth in Sche- 
dule (D) of the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance (Ireland) Bill, were not sche- 
duled as distressed Unions by the Local 
Government Board prior to the 29th of 
February last; and, if so, whether he 
will name them; and, whether such 
Poor Law Unions will be entitled to all 
the other exceptional privileges accorded 
by the Legislature and Local Govern- 
ment Board to distressed Unions ? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: All the Poor 
Law Unions: scheduled in Schedule D 
of the Bill referred to by the noble Lord 
were scheduled before the 29th of Feb- 
ruary last. No distressed Union has 
been scheduled since that date. 


Turkey and Greece— 


CATTLE—IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN 
CATTLE. 


Mr. PAGET asked the Vice President 
of the Council, If his attention has been 
called to a paragraph in the ‘“ Times” 
of the 21st instant, with reference to 
gross cruelty said to have been practised 
on Foreign cattle landed at Birkenhead ; 
and, if he will desire full inquiry to be 
made into the matter, and cause direc- 
tions to be issued to the Veterinary In- 
spectors of the Privy Council to prose- 
cute the offenders in all such cases ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The attention of 
the Privy Council was called to the 
paragraph in Zhe Times respecting the 
cruel treatment of foreign cattle, and 
the Veterinary Department immediately 
telegraphed to the Inspector of the Privy 
Council at Birkenhead for information. 
The Inspector reported on the facts; 
but as there had been a_ successful 
prosecution of the offender, the Privy 
Council considered it unnecessary to take 
any further steps. Whenever such a 
case is reported by the Inspectors of the 
Privy Council, a communication is made 
to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, who are willing to 
perform the valuable service of insti- 
tuting a prosecution where there appears 
to be good grounds. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION— 
BOROUGH OF NORTHAMPTON. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, seeing that 
the Borough of Northampton contains 
a considerably smaller number of elec- 
tors than the Borough of Birkenhead, 
which is represented by one Member 
only, the Government will consider the 
desirability of at once bringing in a 
short measure for the partial disfran- 
chisement of Northampton, and for ac- 
cording an additional Member to Birken- 
head? He wished to add that he had 


received a telegram stating that the 
population of Birkenhead, at the pre- 
sent moment, was between 90,000 and 
95,000. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Govern- 
ment have no intention whatever of 
considering the subject. 


NEWFOUNDLAND—MINING 
OPERATIONS. 


Caprarin AYLMER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the orders given to the Go- 
vernment of Newfoundland, in 1870 or 
1871, to prevent the opening of mines 
on the east shore of the island are still 
in force; and, if so, whether, consider- 
ing the advisability of encouraging the 
development of mining enterprises and 
other industries in our Colonies, he will 
take steps to have such order rescinded ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The Orders 
given in 1869, which modified certain 
Orders of 1866, are stillin force. These 
Orders prohibit mining operations within 
half a mile of high-water mark in certain 
districtsof Newfoundland, overthestrand 
of which the French Government has 
ancient rights. Unless and until some 
final agreement about these rights shall 
have been come to, Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Advisers do not see their way to 
depart from the policy which has been 
pursued with reference to this matter by 
all their Predecessors for many years. 


TURKEY AND GREECE—MILITARY 
FORCES. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
information that Ahmed Mukhtar Pacha 
has been appointed to the command of 
the Ottoman Forces in European Tur- 
key; whether they are informed as to 
the amount of the Ottoman Force in 
Macedonia and the parts of Turkish 
territory adjoining; whether there is 
reason to believe that it amounts to 
80,000 men or thereabouts; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
any information as to the amount of 
military force at the disposal of the 
Greek Government ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no such infor- 
mation about Mukhtar Pasha. As far 
as we know, heis still Vali of the Vilayet 
of Monastir, and has the command of 
the troops in that district. We cannot 
state precisely what is the amount of the 
Ottoman Force in Macedonia and the 
adjoining territory; but we have no 























reason to believe that it amounts to any- 
thing like the number mentioned in the 
hon. Member’s Question. Her Majesty’s 
Government have confidential informa- 
tion with regard to the Military Forces 
of most of the European Powers; but 
it is of a kind which it would not be 
desirable to make public. 


ARMY—MEDALS FOR THE CAPE FRON- 
TIER WAR, 1877-8, AND THE ZULU 
WAR, 1879. 


Lorp HENRY SCOTT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether, see- 
ing that the senior officers who took 
part in the Cape Frontier War of 1877-8, 
and in the Zulu War of 1879, have been 
rewarded for their services, he is able 
to announce that the Government will 
issue medals for the above-mentioned 
campaigns, as a means of recognizing 
the services of the junior officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men ; and, if 
so, how soon the issue may be expected ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In answer to the 
noble Lord, I have to say that conflict- 
ing opinions have been expressed as to 
the design for the medal for the South 
African campaigns; but this has now 
been settled, and the medals will be 
struck at once. Of the regiments con- 
cerned, those on Home service will be 
able to prepare their rolls of names in 
about three weeks; but a longer time 
will be necessarily required as regards 
corpsabroad. The distribution will be 
made as fast as the names can be en- 
graved on the medals after the rolls 
shall have been severally received and 
“approved. I understand that the delay 
which has hitherto occurred in the issue 
of medals has caused great dissatis- 
faction; and I may state that a plan is 
now being considered by which, I hope, 
this delay will be greatly reduced. 


FRANCE—FINANCIAL MEASURES. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he will lay 
upon the Table, before the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill is considered in 
Committee, a statement of the Duties 
proposed to be levied under the financial 
measures now before the French Cham- 
bers, and showing their effect, either by 
way of increase or decrease, in the im- 
posts on British products or manufac- 
tures ; and also a statement of any pro- 
posals to grant or to continue bounties 
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to any French trade or manufacture, to 
the prejudice of foreign competitors ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, by-and-by, 
when we come to the Orders of the Day, 
I shall have a word to say on the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill, which 
will bear materially on the inquiry now 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. I 
am afraid it would be impossible to 
comply literally with his request, or, 
indeed, to comply with it to the extent 
of laying the Returns on the Table of 
the House. It would not be a very con- 
venient practice to lay upon the Table 
of this House Returns relating to the 
proceedings of foreign Chambers. There 
is one objection in this case—namely, 
that these proceedings are in progress : 
they are not in any fixed form, and are 
fluctuating and changing almost from 
day to day. Certain duties have been 
fixed by the French Chamber ; but they 
are now in the course of modification in 
the French Senate. The Foreign Office 
are in the habit of making known, as 
far as they are able, to parties interested 
what is going on in the French Legis- 
lature. I think, therefore, under the 
circumstances, it would be better that 
reference should be made to the Foreign 
Office, who will at all times be most 
willing to communicate the information, 
rather than that we should mislead the 
House by laying on the Table informa- 
tion which would appear to have the 
character of being permanent when, in 
fact, it is not so. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—THE REPORT, 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When the Report 
of the Irish Local Government Board 
for the year ending 31st March, 1880, 
will be published; and, whether in that 
or in some other way he will place be- 
fore the House such information as to 
the numbers in receipt of in-door and 
out-door relief, and the total amount 
and poundage of the rates levied in the 
several Irish Unions, as would show the 
condition of the country in this respect 
during that year, and up to the latest 
possible date, as compared with preced- 
ing years ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am very 
anxious, Sir, that the Report of the 
Local Government Board should be in 
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the hands of Members as soon as pos- 
sible; and, knowing that the Report 
itself is written, I made inquiries as to 
why it was not presented. I found 
it was usual to have an Appendix, which 
is not yet ready. I thought it better, 
this time, not to wait for an Appendix. 
The Report contains most of the infor- 
mation required by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and he will be able to find the 
rest, I think, in the Appendix. If not 
—and if he will let me know what more 
he wants in the Appendix—I shall be 
glad to communicate with him. 


MOTIONS. 
Oro 


MR. BRADLAUGH.—RESOLUTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to put a Question to the Prime 
Minister with reference to what took 
place yesterday. I wish to ask, Whe- 
ther the Government intend to make 
or submit to the House any Motion; 
and, if so, what the Motion may be, 
with respect to the case of Mr. Brad- 
laugh ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Down to the 
present moment—that is to say, within 
the 24 or 26 hours which have elapsed 
since Mr. Bradlaugh was committed— 
I have not felt it my duty to bring 
the matter under the consideration of 
my Colleagues; and I have not any 
advice to tender to the House on the 
subject. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Under these circumstances, Sir, and 
having regard to the fact that the Mo- 
tion for the committal of Mr. Bradlaugh 
was made by myself, I have thought I 
should do well to submit to the House a 
proposal upon this subject. I wish to 
say in a few words what was the mean- 
ing of the Motion which I made yester- 
day. It was not made in a vindictive 
spirit; but it was made for the double 
urpose of asserting the authority of the 
House and of maintaining the order of 

Tis proceedings. The authority of the 
House had been questioned by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, who denied that it was 
legally competent for the House to do 
that which it had been pleased to do, 
and the order of its proceedings was 
jeopardized by the entry and re-entry 
of that Gentleman after he had 
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been removed from the House. It 
seemed to me necessary to immediately 
assert the authority of the House, 
and to maintain its order by the Motion 
which I made, and which the House 
accepted. That object has been accom- 
plished ; and I do not think it is neces- 
sary for us to prolong the custody of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, seeing that these objects 
have been effected. I cannot say what 
may take place in the future ; but I can 
hardly assume that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
after having raised the question which 
he desired to raise, and raised it in a 
form which was perfectly clear and dis- 
tinct, would again take any steps which 
would put the House to inconve- 
nience. If he should do so, of course 
the House will know how to deal with 
the case. The Motion which I wish to 
submit is this— 


Resolution. 


“That this House, having committed Mr. 
Bradlaugh to the custody of the Serjeant at 
Arms on account of his disobedience of the 
Orders of the House, and of his resistance to its 
authority, and having thereby supported its 
Order and asserted its authority, Mr. Bradlaugh 
be discharged from the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Mr. Speaker, 
I think it only right, in order that there 
may be no misconception on the matter, 
to say that I understand from Mr. Brad- 
laugh that should he be released under 
these conditions he will at once return to 
the House, and do what the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Colleagues of the Prime Minister, 
the present Attorney General, and the 
late Attorney General say that he has an 
absolute legal right to do. I am not 
going further to interfere in this debate 
— if there be a debate—or to dispute the 
proposal which the right hon. Gentleman 
has just made. But I think it well that 
I should state to the House what will 
occur. I have thought that it was due 
to the House, and it is also due to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, to state this, in order that 
there may be no supposition that there is 
any understanding on the part of Mr. 
Bradlaugh that he will not do that which 
he claims he has an absolutely legal 
right to do, and which it is his duty to do. 
Mr. GORST: After what we have 
just heard I think we ought to have 
some statement from the Leader of the 
House. The sitting Member for North- 
ampton has told us that in the event of 
Mr. Bradlaugh being released from cus- 
tody he will come forward and pursue a 
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course which the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues say is perfectly legal. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: And the At- 
torney General. 

Mr. GORST: And the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: And the late 
Attorney General. [Cries of ‘Late, 
late, late!” and ‘‘ Order! ’?] 

Mr. GORST: And the late Attorney 
General. That is the assertion of the 
hon. Member; and I think that assertion 
ought not to remain uncontradicted by 
the Leader of the House. I quite under- 
stand the position of the Prime Minister, 
and I think it is perfectly consistent. As 
I understand the Premier, his position is 
that the House was wrong in refusing to 
allow Mr. Bradlaugh to take the Oath ; 
but I did not understand him to say that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was right in setting him- 
self in opposition, by actual physical 
force, to the Resolution and will of the 
House. But when the sitting Member 
for Northampton deliberately attributes 
to the Prime Minister a different opinion, 
I think it is a matter on which it is im- 
portant that there should be no mistake ; 
and that the Prime Minister should dis- 
tinctly let the House of Commons and 
the country know whether, if Mr. Brad- 
laugh should pursue the course which it 
has been said he is going to do, he will 
not consider that that Gentleman is ex- 
ceeding his right ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When, Sir, you 
put the Question from the Chair on the 
Motion proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, I thought that, on the 
whole, my best course was to leave that 
Motion to the judgment of the House. I 
had no intention of resisting the Motion, 
and Idid not see thatI could say anything 
expedient or useful to the House. I 
rise in answer to the call of the hon. and 
learned Member; because if I under- 
stood rightly the words of the sitting 
Member for Northampton, I understood 
them differently from the manner in 
which he understands them. I have no 
difficulty in answering the question that 
has been put to me; and undoubtedly if 
I had understood the words in the same 
manner as the hon. and learned Member 
opposite, I should have risen, and I 
should have thought that the House had 
a right to expect it of me. I agree in 
the distinction drawn between those pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Bradlaugh which were 
necessary to establish what is, in his 
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judgment, his right, and those proceed- 
ings which are not connected with the 
establishment of that right. So far asI 
am able to discern, Mr. Bradlaugh was 
engaged in proceedings necessary for the 
establishment of what he thinks his right 
when he tendered himself at this Table 
—I draw no distinction between the 
Oath and the Affirmation; I do not 
enter into that matter at all—to be 
sworn, if that was his intention, or to 
affirm. When he tendered himself to 
fulfil the statute, as he considered it, he 
received, Sir, your order to withdraw ; 
he protested, and declined to withdraw, 
and allowed what is termed, in a mild 
sense, but with sufficientaccuracy, ‘‘ phy- 
sical force’”—manual pressure—to be 
applied to him in order to secure his 
removal. So far as I can judge, when 
he had gone so far, he had done every- 
thing that was necessary for the estab- 
lishment of what he considered his legal 
right. With respect to his subsequent 
proceedings—the insisting again and 
again on presenting himself and press- 
ing his entrance into the House—that 
appears to me to stand altogether in a 
different category, and to have no con- 
nection whatever with the vindication of 
what he considers his right. I hope I 
have now answered the question of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Sir, as 
T have not ventured to trespass on the 
indulgence of the House since this ques- 
tion first came under its consideration 
I will ask leave to make one or two 
observations. I wish to recall the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that on the 
first occasion when a difficulty arose in 
connection with the claim put forward 
by Mr. Bradlaugh to make an Affirma- 
tion at the Table instead of taking an 
Oath, you, Sir, suggested a course of 
action—namely, that his claim should 
be considered by a Select Committee. 
Now, I recollect that the Leader of the 
House made a Motion on that occasion, 
which was seconded by the Leader of 
the Opposition ; but what has struck me 
painfully in connection with the whole 
controversy is that thereafter the Leader 
of the House and the Leader of the 
Opposition parted company. I yield to 
no Member of this House in the strength 
of my religious convictions or the in- 
tensity of my religious feelings; but 
now the time has come when we are 
threatened with further discussion on 


Resolution. 
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this subject, which I say has been dis- 
cussed already usgue ad nauseam, I feel 
it my duty to say that this subject has 
been inflamed, and that controversy has 
been provoked on it in the sacred name 
of religion, but really for selfish and 
purely Party purposes. I was one of 
those who took particular pleasure in 
the united action of the Leaders on both 
sides at the very first stage of this con- 
troversy ; but I have not been able to 
ascertain why the Leaders parted com- 
pany in dealing with this delicate ques- 
tion subsequently, and why Gentlemen— 
I will not say of no responsibility, but 
from their position in the House of no 
official responsibility in either Party— 
were allowed to engage in the treatment 
of this question in such a manner that 
we have already lost several days. We 
have waited for the deliberations of two 
Select Committees; and I undertake to 
say that, as far as a conscientious assent 
to any given proposition on the subject is 
concerned, we are just as much disunited 
as we were on the very first day that we 
rejected Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim to make 
an Affirmation. Now, I rise simply for 


the purpose of imploring hon. Members 
who have influence in the House of 
Commons not to do anything that will 


continue a controversy which must be 
scandalous, and which must reflect seri- 
ously on the dignity and character of this 
Assembly. With some of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s political opinions I sympathize. 
I sympathize with him because I know 
he has been friendly to my country. 
But his friendship for Ireland would 
never influence me a hair’s breadth in 
straining the law to admit him to this 
House; neither would I be influenced a 
hair’s breadth to obstruct his admission 
to this House. I, therefore, was one of 
those Members who looked to the two 
Select Committees, in the appointment 
of which I assisted, to enable me to give 
a rational decision on this delicate ques- 
tion. I am sorry to say that, as the 
Committees have contradicted one an- 
other, I have derived no assistance what- 
ever from their deliberations. I declined, 
therefore, to accept the responsibility of 
voting one way or the other on the vital 
question which was brought to a decision 
on Tuesday evening last, and on the 
equally important question of the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Bradlaugh which 
was submitted yesterday. But now we 
have reached this stage—that the Leader 
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of the Opposition, whom certainly I 
cannot congratulate on any attempt he 
may have made to suppress heated feel- 
ings in reference to this matter—on the 
contrary, I deplore the efforts which have 
been made, notably on this (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House, to make this 
ugly and disagreeable question as ugly 
and disagreeable as possible—now that 
a Motion has been placed before the 
House, which is another temptation 
thrown in our path, I appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen who respect the sanctity of 
the principles which have been invoked 
in this controversy not to drag the House 
of Commons again into the questions 
which have been submitted to our con- 
sideration. I protest, as a Christian 
man, against the House being made 
an advertising medium for any politician 
who may wish to affect a superior interest 
in religion, which he has no right to 
claim over me or any other Member, or 
an advertising medium for Mr. Brad- 
laugh and his friends, as it would un- 
questionably if this controversy were 
needlessly protracted. Should Mr. Brad- 
laugh again present himself at the Bar 
of the House I need hardly say I am 
not competent to offer him or his friends 
advice ; but I trust thatif he be liberated 
by the Resolution of the House he will 
not adopt any such course. I venture 
to say so because I think it would be a 
futile course. If this House, by Resolu- 
tion, has the right legally to imprison 
Mr. Bradlaugh for disobeying its orders 
it can also adopt a milder course of 
punishment, and can instruct its officers 
at the door to prevent his admission. I 
am of opinion that no word or act of Mr. 
Bradlaugh has, in the slightest degree, 
affected his original title to sit as a 
Member of this Assembly. That title 
is unimpaired ; and if he is not satisfied 
with the decision of the House of Com- 
mons—as we know he is not—then his 
rational, straightforward, and obvious 
course is to appeal against the decision 
of the House of Commons to the Courts 
of Law outside, from which, by his own 
acknowledgment, he has never failed in 
obtaining justice. If this course is 
adopted by him and supported by his 
friends we shall be relieved from a 
repetition of the very unpleasant scenes 
we have witnessed from the beginning ; 
and I appeal to influential Members on 
both sides of the House to accept, with- 
out a protracted discussion, the Motion 




















of the Leader of the Opposition, and so 
oe this very disagreeable matter to a 
close. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House, having committed 
Mr. Bradlaugh to the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms on account of his disobedience of the 
Orders of the House, and of his resistance to its 
authority, and having thereby supported its 
order and asserted its authority, Mr. Bradlaugh 
be discharged from the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms.—(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


GLOUCESTER ELECTION PETITION 
(JUDGES REPORT). 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
who had the following Notice on the 
Paper:—To call the attention of the 
House to the last paragraph of the 
Report made by Mr. Justice Hawkins 
and Baron Pollock in their Report on the 
Gloucester Election Petition, and to 
move— 


‘‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the matter of the said paragraph 
and the circumstances under which the abandon- 
ment of the Petition against the return of Mr. 
Monk took place,’’ 


appealed to the First Lord of the Treasury 
to allow the other Orders of the Day 
after the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill to be postponed, in order to enable 
him to proceed with his Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was afraid 
he was not able to give any assistance 
to the noble Lord, who might very well 
bring it on to-morrow upon Supply. 

Mr. MONK said, he had waited 
anxiously—he could not say patiently— 
to meet the offensive charge of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock, and 
he thought it cruel to postpone it for 
another day. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE, who had given 
Notice of an Amendment to oppose the 
Motion of the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock, observed that the Motion 
involved an inquiry of a delicate nature, 
and as it was desirable that it should 
not slip through without comment he 
had taken the usual course to secure 
that, when it did come on, the House 
might express an opinion upon it. He 
wished to know from the Attorney 
General whether the Royal Commission 
would be able to inquire into this matter, 
and whether a Commission and a Select 
Committee could simultaneously carry 
on their inquiries ? 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) replied that when the 
Election Judges reported that cor- 
rupt practices prevailed extensively, a 
Royal Commission almost invariably 
issued to inquire into the corrupt prac- 
tices which prevailed, and report to the 
House. The hon. Member for East 
Gloucestershire asked whether the Com- 
mission could inquire into such a sub- 
ject as that mentioned by the noble 
Lord—‘ The circumstances under which 
the abandonment of the Petition against 
the return of Mr. Monk took place.” 
The Royal Commission would certainly 
have the power of inquiring into that 
subject, because it would bear directly 
on the question whether any corrupt 
bargain existed which had not been 
brought before the attention of the Elec- 
tion Judges. He could not say that the 
House had not the power to appoint a 
Committee to inquire into the subject, 
which affected the honour of one of its 
Members. He understood his hon. 
Friend the Member for Gloucester was 
most anxious to meet the Motion, and 
he would suggest that opposition to it 
would be really denying that hon. Gen- 
tleman the opportunity which he was 
entitled to ask, and which the House 
ought to afford him. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he could assure the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Monk) that he was under 
a complete misapprehension if he sup- 
posed that it was intended to make any 
offensive charge against him. All that 
was intended was to draw the attention 
of the House to the special Report of 
the Judges who tried the Election Peti- 
tion. The hon. Member was never more 
mistaken in his life if he supposed that 
the Motion was inspired by any hostility 
towards himself. 

Mr. MONK, while accepting the as- 
surance of the noble Lord, said, that the 
Notice originally given by the noble 
Lord, and placed by him on the Order 
Book, not only called attention to the 
grave imputations upon a Member of 
that House, but contemplated an inquiry 
whether he (Mr. Monk) was or was not 
a party to the practices reported. The 
House could judge whether that was or 
was not offensive. It was only just to 
the noble Lord to say that at the request 
of the Prime Minister he withdrew what 
was offensive from the terms of his 
original Notice. 
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Mr. J. R. YORKE desired, in -con- 
formity with what he believed was the 
general wish of the House, to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENT—WALLINGFORD AND 
BUTE—NEW WRITS. 


Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR 
moved the issue of a new Writ for the 
borough of Wallingford, for the election 
of a Member in lieu of Mr. Walter 
Wren, whose election had been declared 
to be void. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not intend to persevere in his Notice 
of opposition, because he thought that 
since it was determined that the Writ 
should be issued an opposition on his 
part could not be successful ; but he felt 
that this was one of those boroughs the 
population of which was so small that 
it did not afford a sufficient basis for 
representation in the House. His con- 
science rebelled against their being in 
such a hurry to issue the Writ, when 
the Judges had found that 12 persons 
had been guilty of bribery and cor- 
ruption ; and if the Judges did not report 
on this and other cases that corrupt 
practices had extensively prevailed, it 
must be borne in mind that they confined 
themselves to the evidence brought be- 
fore them by the parties, and did not 
embark upon inquiries of an inquisi- 
torial character. 


Motion agreed to. 


New Writ ror BvresHire, — in 
the room of Thomas Russell, esquire, 
who, having held a Contract entered into 
for the Public Service at the time of 
his Election for the said Shire, was in- 
capable of being elected for the same. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——270..— 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—[Bu1z 221.] 


(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
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said: I, of course, do not intend to go 
back upon any discussion of general 
principles, though Members who feel 
it their duty to discuss general prin- 
ciples may find this an opportunity for 
doing so. But there are two important 
practical matters on which it is neces- 
sary for me to make some observations 
to the House—they are the alterations 
proposed by the Budget in respect to 
the Wine Duties and the Malt Duty. 
With respect to the Wine Duties, the 
Government were desirous to give the 
House the first intimation of their in- 
tentions. Overtures which had been made 
to them from the French Government 
had led them to entertain the hope that 
the French Government might be in a 
position to proceed with negotiations at 
such a speed as to enable us to settle 
the law after a short interval, and, 
therefore, without any violent disturb- 
ance of the wine trade. The House is 
aware of the connection between the 
Wine Duties and the subject of Com- 
mercial Treaties, for the conclusion of 
which great anxiety is felt among the 
commercial and the trading classes of 
this country. Where that connection 
subsists there are two modes of proceed- 
ing, and each of these modes is open to 
its own particular objections. You may 
proceed, in the first place, to negotiate 
with the foreign country, in which case 
you have to fix all the particulars of 
your arrangement before that arrange- 
ment comes to the knowledge or within 
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the jurisdiction of Parliament. That 
was the mode in which the French 
Treaty was concluded in 1860. It has 


the advantage of presenting the subject 
to the House in a form in which the 
House knows exactly the question that 
is before it, and can judge whether it 
shall or shall not accept the arrange- 
ment. But it has the disadvantage 
that the House is tied up practically to 
some affirmative or negative, and can- 
not exercise a judgment upon the de- 
tails and forms of the arrangement. 
The other mode is that which we 
have adopted on the present occasion. 
We have submitted our arrangement in 
detail, and it is perfectly within the 
power of the House to indicate its pre- 
ference for this or that form of the ar- 
rangement, presuming it well inclined 
to the general principle, and with the 
advantage of being enabled to know in 
what manner we ought to proceed, and 
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what is the best way of meeting the 
views of Parliament and of the trade. 
But then the proposal is open to this ob- 
jection—that we can obtain no positive 
assurance from the French Government. 
The proceedings of that Government 
may be much delayed and may lead to 
too long a period of uncertainty in the 
trade, to the great disadvantage of those 
engaged in that trade, as well as to the 
consumers of the country and the Re- 
venue. I had some hope that I might 
have been able to collect the judgment 
of Parliament with regard to the Wine 
Duties in a definitive form, and yet to 
have been able to proceed with the 
French Government so as to settle the 
whole matter after a very short post- 
ponement, and I named the 15th of 
August. I am, however, sorry to say 
that I can hardly now entertain that 
hope. I do not think we shall be able 
to conclude an arrangement with the 
French Government or any other Go- 
vernment on the subject of the Wine 
Duties on suchconditions as to take effect 
before the 15th of August. I am very 
unwilling to ask the House to prolong 
that term, because the prolongation tends 
to uncertainty and partial paralysis in 
the Revenue. I think, in the circum- 
stances, that the most convenient course 
to adopt is to invite and welcome dis- 
cussion in this House, as I have wel- 
comed free communication from the 
trade. There is very general advantage 
in our obtaining the best information as 
to the proper mode of proceeding when 
we come to reduce the Wine Duties ; and 
I shall not grudge having submitted this 
proposal to the House if I am able to 
gather such authority and information 
on the subject that the Government shall 
feel itself in the condition, in dealing 
with France, that they are proceeding 
on safe ground. I have no doubt that 
there is in this House, as there is in 
this country, a difference of opinion upon 
an important question connected with 
the structure of the wine tariff. I have 
submitted to the House that course 
which I believed to be decidedly the best, 
the most calculated to promote the free- 
dom of trade, and the most conducive to 
the ultimate convenience and advantage 
of the trader. But transitions in trade 
are rarely agreeable to those they imme- 
diately affect, and no doubt I must make 
two admissions. In the first place, 
there are some arguments to be urged in 
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favour of a different mode of construct- 
ing the tariff; and, in the second place, 
we must look in this matter not ex- 
clusively to abstract arguments but to 
the convenience of all parties, and to the 
sense and opinion they entertain about 
their own convenience. The two modes 
of proceeding to which I referred are 
these. By one of them the tariff was 
constructed principally in the manner 
given in the Bill—that is, by a duty 
varying with each degree of alcoholic 
strength of the wine; and the other 
would be by what I should call a tariff 
of steps, not varying with each degree 
of strength of wine, but constructed 
more like the tariff of 1860 as it origi- 
nally appeared, when we had three or 
four different rates of duty, and wines 
were divided into classes with steps in 
the duty. I shall, before the time for 
going into Committee on the Bill, en- 
deavour to arrive at the best judgment 
in our power as to the choice between 
those two methods of proceeding. I find 
there is a great difference of opinion 
among the trade on the subject; but I 
shall regard it as being my duty to put 
an end to all uncertainty in the matter at 
a very early date. I have scarcely any 
expectation now of being able to con- 
clude the matter by the 15th of August ; 
and unless, in the course of a week or 
10 days, I find reason to change that 
opinion, I shall not ask the House to 
enact at present the alterations I have 
suggested, but rather look to the course 
which I have now indicated as one 
which would probably be preferred by 
the French Government—that is to say, 
that we should negotiate in the autumn, 
that we should then arrive at a con- 
clusion which we might present to Par- 
liament, say, in the month of January, 
without any prolonged agitation or un- 
certainty. But it is quite evident that 
if I am to look forward to that mode of 
proceeding, it is very desirable that I 
should be well acquainted with the opi- 
nions both of Gentlemen of authority 
who sit in this House and of members 
of the trade, in order that in our ar- 
rangements with France and other 
countries we may not run the risk of 
going wide of the general expectation 
and views that may be entertained by 
the most competent judges. Some ad- 
vantage will be derived by the Revenue 
from the postponement for four or five 
months of this change in the Wine 
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Duties. It will make an addition to the 
surplus of £130,000 or £140,000; but, 
of course, I do not think any change 
ought to take place in the proposals on 
that ground. Another subject on which 
I should wish to say a word is that of 
the Malt and Beer Duties. The opera- 
tion which we have to effect is one in 
which we are aided, I think I may say, 
by the general approval throughout the 
country of the substance of the plan, 
but in its details it is the most difficult 
with which, in a long experience, I have 
ever had to deal, because we are not im- 
posing a new duty—in which case par- 
ties submit to the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and the question must be judged 
by general policy and not by close re- 
ference to an actual and fixed standard 
—but we are rather commuting an old 
duty, and commuting it into a duty 
which is to be placed on a new article in 
the commercial sense, though it is an 
article representing a more advanced 
stage of progress towards consumption 
than the article on which the duty was 
originally laid. The problem, therefore, 
which is submitted to us is to determine 
what is the substantial equivalent in re- 
ference to the Revenue of the Malt Duty 
which has hitherto been levied. The 
determination of that question is a 
matter of the extremest nicety. That 
depends upon a number of matters with 
regard to which the representatives of 
the Government and the officers of the 
Revenue—even the most practical and 
ablest of them—stand at a considerable 
disadvantage in their dealings with 
members of great trades. Members of 
great trades have a knowledge far more 
close than any of even the best officers 
of the Revenue could possess, and their 
opinions must carry a certain weight. 
They, of course, are justified in making 
the most of those opinions in reference 
to their own interests. But, at the same 
time, on the other hand, as regards the 
public Revenue, they have no responsi- 
bility whatever ; and if it should happen 
that they present the most plausible re- 
presentations, which the Government 
cannot actually at the time confute, but 
which afterwards entirely break down, 
the public Revenue has, and can 
have, no possible reparation or re- 
medy. In this particular instance, 
we have to see what are the exact re- 
lations between two articles, and to 
ascertain the proportions of the sums 


Mr. Gladstone 
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levied on malt and upon beer is a ques- 
tion of the greatest complexity and 
nicety. But it was far more complex 
than it need have been but for the mode 
hitherto in use for levying this great 
branch of the Revenue ; for, practically, 
the duty, as a rule, has been charged, 
not ne a certain quantity of malt ob- 
tained from the grain, but by a charge 
laid on the grain before it is made into 
malt, so that the question of the yield 
of grain into malt is further compli- 
cated by a consideration of the yield of 
malt into beer. The question is one 
which the most able officers have been 
engaged in examining; but I am not 
as yet able to announce that we have 
arrived with regard to it at any absolute 
or final conclusion. The highly intelli- 
gent and opulent members of the trades 
connected with brewing and malting, 
—— brewing, contend that the re- 
sult of our proposals will be more fa- 
vourable than we have estimated, and 
until we have got to the bottom of that 
question I have not felt myself justified 
in shutting the door against further in- 
vestigation, and therefore I do not now 
state the details which may come up in 
Committee. As regards the general 
position of the proposals, taking them 
altogether there will be no great differ- 
ence from that originally announced. I 
have presented, at the request of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, figures 
showing as nearly as I can the effect of 
the change for the present year as con- 
nected with the amount of drawback, 
and I have not the least idea that any- 
thing will occur to alter, to any appre- 
ciable extent, the figures so presented. 
In regard to the ultimate results of the 
change, I would rather reserve my 
opinion till we have completed our com- 
munications with members of the brew- 
ing trade. As I estimated the change, 
it will be in favour of the public, and 
with an outlay of £1,100,000 we shall 
obtain, after defraying some temporary 
charges, between £300,000 and £400,000 
a-year solid Revenue, perfectly unex- 
ceptionable in its character, and which 
is due from laying the duty on a manu- 
factured article instead of upon raw 
material. The brewing trade repre- 
sented to us that we should make a 
much larger sum of money than we sup- 
posed, and it is with the view of testing 
that operation that I wish to reserve 
any judgment on details; because I ad- 
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mit we are not entitled to make any 
such addition to the Revenue as they 
presume we should be making by levy- 
ing on the same quantity of material a 
very considerably higher tax, while we 
profess to be levying a tax which it is 
worth their while to pay in consideration 
of their relief from the Malt Duty and 
its accompaniments—the only exception 
to that being that the turn in cases of 
this kind is very properly given in 
favour of the Revenue. There are 
various points on which I desire it to be 
known we do intend to make certain 
concessions to the brewery trade, be- 
cause they have satisfied us a larger 


produce will be obtained from a quarter. 


of malt than we had, with our former 
information, felt justified in reckoning. 
Something in the direction demanded 
by the brewers may be freely accorded 
by the Government, and without any 
fear of damaging the computations of 
Revenue we have heretofore laid before 
the House. The technical form that 
the change will take will be an aug- 
mentation of the figure indicated in the 
Resolutions and the Bill, for the mea- 
sure of fermenting liquid when it is in 
the fermenting vats or squares. As to 
the degree at which the specific gravity 
should be taken I wish to withhold judg- 
ment; but the view with which we shall 
pursue our inquiries will be to fulfil in 
spirit the assurances given to the House 
when the Resolutions were originally 
submitted to it, and to observe the 
general rules of equity towards the 
trade. Besides some augmentation in 
the figure which we are going to adopt 
as the standard of specific gravity, there 
is another important head upon which 
we are also going to make an important 
concession to the trade. The Bill, as 
it originally stood, provided that an al- 
lowance should be made to the brewer 
as regarded the contents of his ferment- 
ing squares of a maximum of 4 per 
cent for waste—that is to say, for a 
positive diminution of the liquor be- 
fore it became a merchantable article. 
Now, no doubt the waste in a brewing 
establishment will justify, and even in 
equity require, the enlargement of that 
allowance; and instead of making an 
allowance limited to the maximum of 
4 per cent we are disposed to make a 
uniform allowance, and we shall pro- 
bably fix that allowance as high as 6 
per cent. The third alteration is con- 
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sequent on those changes, and it involves 
so much of a technical character, and 
has reference so much to the exceed- 
ingly varying position of the brewing 
process in the different breweries of the 
country, that I will not enter into de- 
tails, and will only say there should be 
augmentation in the limit of variation 
allowed on what is called the presump- 
tive charge, or the charge upon the 
materials used in brewing. There is a 
fourth point, which is simple in its cha- 
racter. The Bill, as it stands, leaves it 
in the power of the Government to de- 
termine at what period the duty on 
brewing shall become payable after the 
charge has been taken, subject to the 
limitation, ‘‘not less than 14 days or 
more than a month.” We propose to 
strike out the reference to the 14 days 
altogether, and the mode adopted will 
be that of monthly payments after 
monthly charges. The present system 
of the Inland Revenue is to divide the 
year into periods of six weeks. In lieu 
of that, it will now be divided into 
periods of one month. The liquor will 
be tested in the fermenting squares in 
the course of each successive month, and 
the Revenue will be collected on the beer 
so tested from month to month. These 
are the points on which I think it will 
be necessary to make modifications. 
That is the principal framework of the 
plan. There have been other questions 
raised upon which discretion may be 
reserved both to the Government and 
the House. There is, for example, the 
question of the limit of exemption, which 
the brewers think is too high, but which 
others hold is notcarried far enough, either 
generally or with regard to some particu- 
larclass. One particular point has been 
raised by the brewing trade on which we 
think their demand is obviously fair. 
Occasionally it happens that a num- 
ber of families may club together to brew 
in a brewhouse, each living in a house 
below £20, and the brewhouse itself 
being rated below £20. There might 
come in very serious evasions of the 
duty, and a sort of brewing clubs might 
be established practically exempt from 
duty. That would be contrary to equity, 
and it may be easily met by inserting in 
the exemption clause that brewing 
which is to take place by virtue of that 
exemption must be brewing upon the 
premises. If, as is probable, we are 
compelled to postpone for some months 
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the change in the Wine Duties, the effect 
will be to make a certain change to our 
credit. The figures I have presented 
this morning are somewhat less favour- 
able for the Revenue than those I pre- 
sented on the first day. They are 
£50,000 or £60,000 less favourable. 
The general upshot is, that the surplus 
for which I propose to ask the House 
will probably be somewhat larger than 
the point at which I stated it, but not 
so much more that the House will be 
likely to grudge it, or to entail the 
necessity of any change in our oy eee 
It may be that other changes of a minute 
character may take place when the mea- 
sure is passed through Parliament in 
some way affecting the calculations. 
But the House, on the whole, may 
understand that we are asking them to 
vote in this financial change upon what 
may be comprehended under the four 
following heads :—First, the imposition 
of 1d. in the Income Tax; secondly, 
the imposition of an additional charge 
on licences. With respect to this, by 
the way, I may say that no observations 
have been made to me of a nature to 
lead me to suppose that we shall have 
to make any material change in the 
proposals submitted. The third great 
point was the Wine Duties, and I do 
not at all abate my hopes of carrying it 
out as originally proposed; but some 
delay is necessary. The fourth and last 
point is that of the Malt Duty. On the 
whole, considering the scheme as a finan- 
cial scheme, and with reference to the sur- 
plus, I can present it to the House with 
more confidence than I did before, as a 
scheme which is safe and moderate for 
your adoption, and under which we 
shall have a surplus Revenue available 
for meeting any demands, if they should 
arise, of something between £400,000 
and £500,000 for the service of the pre- 
sent year. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. ANDERSON rose to move, as an 


Amendment— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, seeing 
Beer is already exempted from four-fifths of the 
proper tax upon its alcohol, and the new pro- 
posals are expected even further to cheapen it, 
any loss caused to the Revenue by the abolition 
of the Duty on Malt should be made good by 
the Beer Tax, and not by the Income Tax,’’ 


Hr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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The hon. Member said, he had listened 
with great attention to the statement of 
the Prime Minister. That part of it 
which related to the Wine Duties did 
not in any way affect the arguments 
he desired to present; but that part 
relating to the’ Beer Duty did. He con- 
fessed he did not understand why the 
right hon. Gentleman should be so pain- 
fully desirous of arriving at absolute 
exactness in regard to the commutation 
of the duty from malt to beer. The 
right hon. Gentleman argued as if the 
Beer Tax was to be a tax levied on the 
brewer, and as if what he had to do 
was to watch over the interests of the 
brewers. But the tax was not a tax 
upon the brewers. It was in no sense 
that; but it was a tax on the consumers 
of beer, who were, perhaps, the most 
numerous class of persons in this coun- 
try. It appeared to him that the right 
hon. Gentleman ought not to require in 
any way to be so very conscientious 
about the exactness of the commuta- 
tions. All he had to take care of was 
that his calculations should be such that 
the Revenue should susiain no loss by 
the commutation. For his part, he was 
very pleased to hear the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say that there were grounds to 
suppose he would get a larger sum out 
of the Beer Tax than he originally com- 
puted. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme would be greatly improved by 
that. That wasan amendmentinthe direc- 
tion in which he wished to move, and he 
did not approve of what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said about making fur- 
ther concessions to the brewers in order 
to do away with that improvement which 
he had announced in his speech. He 
(Mr. Anderson) approved entirely of the 
abolition of the Malt Tax and its con- 
version into Beer Duty. There was no 
novelty in the proposal itself, which had 
been suggested in that House over and 
over again. The real novelty consisted 
in the courage of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in giving practical effect to 
the suggestion. For that splendid stroke 
of financial policy the House owed its 
thanks to the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause it removed the tax on alcohol en- 
tirely out of the domain of farmers’ 
grievances, and left to future Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer a power of expan- 
sion and contraction of the Revenue 
such as they had ‘never had before. 
Wishing to illustrate the facility of con- 
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traction or expansion of the Revenue 
afforded by the tax on beer, he would 
propose, when the Bill came into Com- 
mittee, an increase of }¢. per gallon on 
beer. That small tax, which would be 
absolutely unfelt by consumers of beer, 
would bring into the Exchequer 
£1,750,000 or £2,000,000. A financial 
scheme which put it into the power of 
future Chancellors of the Exchequer, in 
case of emergency—such as war—to 
raise that sum by charging an extra 3d. 
duty on every gallon of beer, was a 
splendid piece of finance, and he cor- 
dially approved of it so far; but what he 
did not approve of was the discrepancy 
that existed between the tax on differ- 
ent descriptions or dilutions of alcohol. 
They had to deal with three countries, each 
drinking a very considerable quantity of 
alcohol. The Scotch and Trish took 
their alcohol diluted with, say, about 50 
per cent of water, which brought it into 
the condition of proof spirit. The Eng- 
lish beer drinkers, however, had their 
alcohol diluted with about 95 per cent 
of water, hops, and less harmless ingre- 
dients; and because it was so the Eng- 
lishman was allowed to get his alcohol 
at a totally different calculation, and 
that was the injustice that he complained 
of, which was being continued now. He 
supposed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s reply was that he did not by his 
Bill create injustice; but that was not 
a sufficient answer. It was quite true 
that he did not create it by the Bill; 
but the moment he proceeded to deal 
with this question, he must have found 
that flagrant injustice staring him in the 
face, and could not avoid seeing that 
the drinker of aleohol in Scotland or 
Ireland was taxed at the rate of 10s. 
per gallon proof spirits, while the 
drinker of alcohol in England was only 
being taxed at the rate of 20d. per 
gallon. He hoped some good reason 
would be given for that discrepancy be- 
fore it passed through the House. The 
Prime Minister would be bound to do 
something with it, and however small a 
step was taken, the undoing of an injus- 
tice would be satisfactory to Scotland 
and Ireland. They did not expect it 
all at once, after an injustice had lasted 
for years. They knew they could not 
have it abolished by one step; but when 
the time came—and both Scotland and 
Ireland had been looking forward to it 
for years—for the abolition of the Malt 
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Tax, and the changing of that tax into 
a duty on beer, they hoped there would 
be a time when some step would be 
taken to redress the grievances of Scot- 
land and Ireland er the matter. 
Therefore, he blamed the Prime Minis- 
ter for not making some statement with 
regard to it. The proposal of the Prime 
Minister was to continue that injustice 
to the fullest extent; and he was not 
even sure that the Prime Minister was 
not somewhat adding to that injustice, 
because a change was being made to the 
advantage of the beer drinkers in Eng- 
land that would cost £1,100,000, and 
that was proposed to be made by an 
Income Tax levied all over; so that the 
payers of the Income Tax, who were a 
small section of the community com- 
ared with the drinkers of beer in Scot- 
and and Ireland, would pay equally 
with Englishmen for the bonefit that 
was being done to England alone by the 
change on duty. It was no answer to 
say that the Scotch beer drinker paid 
for the alcohol in his beer at the same 
rate as the English drinker; nor was it 
any answer to say that the English 
spirit drinker paid for the alcohol in those 
spirits at the same rate as the Irish or 
the Scotch for their whisky. That was 
no reply. They had to deal with na- 
tional habits, and it could not be pre- 
tended that the discrepancy was con- 
tinued for the purpose of making the 
Irish and Scotch people sober. It had 
had no effect in making them take to 
beer instead of whisky hitherto. The 
Irish and Scotch had continued unmur- 
muringly to pay that high tax on spirits ; 
and he firmly believed that if the tax on 
beer was added to by 4d., the English 
taxpayer would bear it, even if he mur- 
mured at it. It would be no more un- 
just to disregard his murmurs than it 
had been to disregard the murmurs of 
Ireland and Scotland for years past. 
That was not anew question, for Scotch- 
men and Irishmen had been speaking 
of it frequently; and if the Prime 
Minister had been asked during the 
last six years—as he hoped he would 
be during the next six years—he would 
have had opportunities again and again 
of hearing the grievances brought up, 
and of hearing that Scotchmen and Irish- 
men did look forward to a time when 
something would be done towards re- 
dressing them. He did not think it was 
necessary for him to go into the argu- 
2B 
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ment of the Prime Minister with respect 
to his expectation of cheapening beer by 
the new change he had instituted, and 
he did not know it was necessary for 
him to show that there was that great 
discrepancy in the alcohol in beer and 
the aleohol in proof spirits. On that 
point, perhaps, fe ought to make him- 
self quite clear. In his speeches the 
right hon. Gentleman had always spoken 
of proof spirit, and not of alcohol. The 
two things were quite different. Proof 
spirit meant alcohol already diluted, 
containing only about 50 per cent of al- 
cohol. He had said that beer contained 
about 104 degrees. That did not mean 
10 degrees of alcohol; it meant 10 de- 
grees of proof spirit, or about 5 degrees 
of alcohol, and the duty would be only 
about 1s. 8d., as against the 10s. duty 
on spirits. He had said quite enough 
to prove there was an enormous discre- 
pancy. In his Resolution he had called 
in four-fifths; but it was really more 
than that, because more than five times 
the duty was paid. There was one 
other point that, perhaps, he ought to 
touch upon, and that was the amount of 
change there would be by increasing 
the duty on beer over that of wine. The 
duty upon wine the Prime Minister pro- 
posed at 6d. per 20 degrees; and, there- 
fore, unless beer paid 3d. per gallon of 
duty, it would not come up to the low 
duty for wine. But he wished to pro- 
23d. per gallon, which was going 

alf way between the two, and then it 
would be considerably cheaper than the 
— on the foreign spirit imported in 
the low wine. When he proposed to 
increase the tax by }d., he confessed he 
did so as a step towards the equalization 
of the question, and to do that it would 
be necessary to raise the tax tc 9s. a- 
barrel, and it would then be level with 
the 6d. for the 20 degrees of wine. 
Therefore, in the event of some future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the 
Prime Minister himself, in pursuance of 
justice to Scotland or Ireland, or in the 
emergency of a war, finding it necessary 
to impose a larger duty than 3¢., it 
would be necessary, with a view to a 
Treaty with a foreign nation, to intro- 
duce a saving clause to the effect that if 
it was found necessary to raise the duty 
on beer until it became as high as the 
duty on wine, it should be no violation 
of the Treaty. At present there were 
no other points that he wished to raise, 


Mr. Anderson 
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although there were some other points 
he should have liked to have discussed ; 
but as they would interfere with the 
Amendment he wished to put before the 
House, he would reserve them for con- 
sideration in Committee. With those 
observations he would move the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name. ~ 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, seeing Beer is 
already exempted from four-fifths of the proper 
tax upon its alcohol, and the new proposals are 
expected even further to cheapen it, any loss 
caused to the Revenue by the abolition of the 
Duty on Malt should be made good by the Beer 
Tax and not by the Income Tax,”—(Mr. An- 
derson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to bo eft out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER, after inquiring 
about the deductions of Income Tax 
in July, said, he wished to make a general 
observation with regard to the Budget 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
brought in. The proposal to take off 
the Malt Duty and place the tax on 
beer was very popular with many hon. 
Gentlemen on his side of the House, 
and, among others, the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), 
who had urged it for a number of 
years. Those hon. Members who were 
most pleased with the proposal were 
county Members. It was not his own 
fortune to represent a county consti- 
tuency in that House; and it seemed, 
from his point of view, to be rather 
hard that the Income Tax should be 
raised for the purpose of benefiting 
the constituents of the county Members. 
They had had in the past numerous 
complaints of the Income Tax; and at 
the close of his last Administration the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Prime 
Minister had promised to abolish that 
impost altogether. To that effect he 
had put a scheme before the electors of 
Greenwich in 1874; and it was certainly 
rather startling that whilst the right 
hon. Gentleman’s last proposal when in 
Office before was to remove the tax, his 
first act now should be a measure to in- 
crease it. 

Mr. BAXTER must say he was en- 
tirely satisfied with the Budget of his 





right hon. Friend. It might be very 
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unpatriotic on his (Mr. Baxter’s) part; 
but he could not get up any feeling of 
dissatisfaction, far less of indignation, 
at the fact that the national beverage of 
Scotland was taxed much more than 
beer. On the contrary, he should feel 
better pleased if more beer and more 
wine were consumed on the other side 
of the Tweed, and less of that old 
potent beverage, the excessive con- 
sumption of which was productive of 
so many evils in Scotland. He re- 
joiced very much at the consensus of 
opinion which seemed to prevail not 
only in that House, but all over the 
country, as to the wisdom of the Prime 
Minister in proposing to substitute a tax 
on beer for the tax on malt.. According 
to the last speaker, there was nothing in 
the circumstances of the present time to 
justify the change; but the Leader of 
the House had clearly shown that this 
was the most favourable opportunity 
that had presented itself for years for 
making the change. Malt was, to all 
intents and purposes, a raw article, 
which it was against the first principles 
of political economy to. tax at all; and 
he must confess that many times he 
had felt the force of the arguments 
addressed to the House by county Mem- 
bers sitting opposite against this tax, 
and how difficult it was to answer them. 
Besides, it would have been almost im- 
possible under any circumstances, and 
however much the Government might 
be pressed for money, for a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to increase the Malt 
Tax; whereas the substituted duty 
afforded the Finance Minister of the 
day a source of Revenue which he could 
increase or decrease in accordance with 
the requirements of the country. On 
that account he heartily approved the 
leading feature of the Bill. But he 
rose chiefly to express his great satisfac- 
tion at the last, and to his mind the 
most important, clause of the Bill now 
before them—namely, that which em- 
powered Her Majesty in Council to revise 
and reduce the Wine Duties. When his 
right hon. Friend spoke the other night 
he (Mr. Baxter) thought he was rather 
sanguine in fixing the 15th of August 
for this change, and he was not in the 
least surprised at the remarks which had 
fallen from him that evening. But to 
him (Mr. Baxter) it was a matter of 
small importance whether the clause 
stated August of this year or January or 
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important to the country. Although he 
was an out-and-out Free Trader—and 
he had said in that House before that 
he should like to go perhaps further 
than other Members ae that House in 
the way of opening ports and abolishing 
Custom Houses and duties on many 
articles now taxed—he had never been 
able to sympathize at all with the objec- 
tions made to Commercial Treaties ; and 
he hailed with pleasure the prospect 
before them of new engagements, whe- 
ther now or in the course of the autumn 
or winter, with France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, because he felt satisfied that, if 
wisely arranged, they would be certain 
to give an important stimulus to British 
trade. They were told by certain people 
that those Treaties were altogether op- 
posed to the principles of Free Trade. 
Surely the main object they ought to 
have in view ought to be the increase of 
trade between nations; and any ex- 
pedient that would have that effect, in 
his opinion, ought to be welcomed by all 
practical men whatever theorists might 
say. Most of the objections to those 
Treaties, however, did not emanate 
from Free Traders, but from Gentle- 
men who were really, and had been 
during the whole of their past lives, 
Protectionists at heart. The statistics 
of English trade with France since 





1860, showing an immense expansion of 
trade, scattered all those anti-Treaty 
theories to the winds. The English im- 
port of wine had increased nearly tenfold, 
while that of Spanish wines had almost 
doubled ; and hon. Gentlemen knew what 
an enormous increase there had been from 
this country of manufactured goods. If 
they wanted encouragement to enter 
upon new negotiations as proposed by 
Government, it was to be found in the 
opposition of the Protectionists in France, 
and to their endeavours to stop the 
negotiations. He was told the other 
day, and, no doubt, some people thought, 
that this whole matter was thoroughly 
looked into and settled in 1860, but that 
was 20 years ago; and there ought to be 
no more finality in matters of finance 
and commerce than in politics, and the 
proposals of the Government showed a 
very clear and practical illustration of 
those matters. He wished to say that, 
in his opinion, they were all very much 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for having so promptly con- 
ceded a Committee on the Wine Duties 
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last year, and also to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Cartwright) for having presided over 
the deliberations of the Committee with 
great industry and ability. He had sat 
on many Committees, but had never 
been more interested in any inquiry, the 
absence of Party feeling and prejudice 
being most conspicuous throughout. He 
wanted to draw the attention of the 
House to three points which the evi- 
dence before the Committee clearly 
brought to his mind and the majority of 
those present. The first was that the 
country might set aside all apprehen- 
sions lest a material reduction of the 
Wine Duties should cause illicit distilla- 
tion, and so injure the Revenue. The 
officers of the Oustoms Department 
treated that suspicion as a mere delu- 
sion, and the evidence of the gentlemen 
from the Inland Revenue Department 
was scarcely less emphatic. The second 
and most important point was this—that 
nearly all the witnesses declared that 
any material reduction of the Wine 
Duties must necessarily cause an enor- 
mous increase of importation and con- 
sumption of wine in this country. The 
fact which impressed itself most on his 
mind was that the wine trade of Great 
Britain was just in its infancy, and that, 
as compared with other countries, the 
consumption of wine in Great Britain 
was ludicrously small. They were told 
in evidence that the City of Paris con- 
sumed more wine in the course of a year 
than was consumed by the entire popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Nearly all the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French merchants connected with those 
trades, speaking from long practical 
experience, and great knowledge of 
the subject, stated that a revision 
and reduction of the Wine Duties 
would immensely increase the quantity 
and improve the quality of the wines 
imported to this country. Another 
point struck him forcibly, and that 
was the intense anxiety shown by many 
of our own Colonies—South Africa and 


Australia especially—to obtain such a| go 


reduction, so as to enable them to doa 
much larger business in Colonial wines ; 
and one or two of the leading Spanish 
merchants told the Committee that, 
in their opinion, South Australia pro- 
mised in the future to throw into 
the market the very best wines in the 
world. The fact was that the heavy 
duty on strong wines had operated in- 
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juriously on the wine trade of the 
Colonies. The third point, which was 
also clearly ob efore the Com- 
mittee, was that a large reduction on 
the duty on the wines of the Penin- 
sular would, of necessity, in the very 
nature of things, bring about such a 
revision and reduction in the tariffs of 
Spain and Portugal as would enormously 
add to British tradeall overthe Peninsula. 
Our present Wine Duties were regarded 
as hostile to _ and Portugal. Those 
countries tried to meet the duties by 
their tariffs, and the consequence was the 
British competition there had been almost 
entirely annihilated. The recommenda- 
tions of the Committees in favour of a 
reduction in the Wine Duties was carried 
by large majorities, not, as was so often 
the case, by a majority of one, or the 
casting vote of the Chairman. The 
divisions were 9 to 6, 10 to 5, and in one 
instance 18 to 1, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, in substance and 
in spirit, were precisely the present pro- 
posals of the Government. He was very 

lad to hear what fell from the Prime 

inister in regard to the scale of duties 
“apaps to be levied, because he wished 

im to bear in mind that the great pre- 
ponderance of evidence before the Com- 
mittee was against a complicated sliding 
scale such as was proposed in the 4th 
Schedule of the Bill, and in favour of a 
uniform duty from 20 degrees up to 35. 
He was afraid the proposal of the Go- 
vernment in that respect would give rise 
to a great deal of unnecessary work and 
expense, and cause some delay and 
trouble. Indeed, in Spain and Portugal 
they were already complaining that 
there was another favour to France. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider the question of bottled 
wines, and on this head see his way to 
alter his proposals. For his part, he was 
was 80 digaed at the prospect of a re- 
duction in the Wine Duties, and so satis- 
fied that it would give an enormous 
stimulus to British trade, that he hoped 
the House would allow the Governmentto 
with a free hand into the negotiations. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: It 
had not been my intention, in any cir- 
cumstances, to have entered into any 
very elaborate discussion of the general 
question ; but after what we have heard 
this evening from the Prime Minister, I 
feel that I am less able to enter into 
such a discussion than I should other- 
wise have been, In’ several important 
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respects we have not yet got the whole 
of the Government proposals in such a 
form as to admit of their being pro- 
fitably discussed. That is the case, at 
least, as regards one important portion 
of the Wine Duties. And then as to the 
details of the transformation of the Malt 
Tax into a Beer Duty we have not suffi- 
cient information. There are, however, 
a few remarks which I wish to make. 
In the first place, I must say it struck 
me at the time Notice was given of a 
Supplementary Budget, and still more 
when the Budget was introduced, that 
it was not very easy to explain why we 
had a Supplementary Budget at that 
time at all. Undoubtedly the canons 
which the Prime Minister has repeatedly 
laid down with regard to the incon- 
venience of making more than one 
Financial Statement in the year would 
have led one to suppose that it would 
have been only in the case of some great 
and pressing necessity that he would 
depart from his own principles and 
make, at the present time, a Supplemen- 
tary Financial Statement when the year 
was so young. Of course, circumstances 
might have arisen which would render 
such a Statement necessary. But having 
given my best consideration to the 
grounds alleged by right hon. Friend, I 
still think they were far from being 
sufficient. I do not think the first 
ground stated, when my right hon. 
Friend introduced the Supplementary 
Budget, was one which the House need 
take much notice of. He stated that 
the Estimates which I laid before the 
House were not very sanguine; that 
they were cautious, but not too cautious; 
and gave us to understand that I had 
not erred by want of care in framing 
them. At the same time, he did not 
state that there was a prospect of such 
a failure in the Estimates as would in- 
duce him at this time to make other pro- 
posals of additional taxation. He re- 
ferred to the small amount of £200,000 
of Supplementary Estimates which 
would have to be voted, and which 
would rather more than absorb the 
surplus I had in hand. That might or 
might not be the case. I think it is far 
too early in the year to say what the 
effect of the Supplementary Estimates 
might be. We know that every year 
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there must be Supplementary Estimates, 
and that in a properly constituted Budget 
there will be savings of no inconsider- 
able amount. 


It is impossible to say 
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where the savings will be; but in ordi- 
nary years the amount of savings under 
different heads will balance and cover 
the Supplementary Estimates. That, 
therefore, is not a ground upon which a 
new Budget involving considerable ad- 
ditional taxation ought to be proposed. 
But, no doubt, circumstances might have 
occurred which would render it necessary 
to provide additional funds for new and 
additional Services ; and when my right 
hon. Friend referred to the ancien 
of some call upon us for India, he opened 
a consideration which might have justi- 
fied a very important Financial State- 
ment. But having done so, he pro- 
ceeded to whittle away that ground, and 
to impress upon us that he had no pro- 
posals at that time to make, and that 
for some considerable time it would not 
be possible for the Government to bring 
forward such proposals. He made some 
observations, sound I think, on the de- 
sirableness of making such proposals in 
one form altogether, so as not to deal 
with a great question piece by piece. I 
think, under these circumstances, he 
would have acted more in accordance 
with the usual practice and the con- 
venience of the House and the country, 
if he had waited until he was in a posi- 
tion to make proposals with regard to 
giving relief to India, and to providing 
the Ways and Means which might be 
called for. His object was to make 
provision for possible calls, without 
knowing himself that they will ever 
be made. The financial result of his 
proposal, as well as the amount he 
proposed to provide, is so small as rather 
to preclude the possibility of his making 
any large assistance to Indian finance 
unless in the way of some loan raised 
and the interest upon it. We may there- 
fore, I think, set aside these as considera- 
tions which could hardly weigh with us 
in considering the propriety of bringing 
in a new Budget at this time. There 
was another reason which the Prime Mi- 
nister put forward and laid considerable 
stressupon. He told us thatthe French 

Commercial Treaty was coming toa close; 

that within a short time it would beneces- 

sary tohave a new Treaty, unless we were 

to lose the advantages which the Treaty 

of 1860 had conferred on our trade; 

and that, in order to successfully carry 

on the negotiations which Her Majesty’s 

Government were opening with France, 

it would be necessary to make some pro- 
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and, therefore, he took the opportunity 
of asking what certainly is very unusual 
—that we should give the Government 
power, by Order in Council, to propose 
and carry through a particular set of 
propositions with regard to the altera- 
tions in the Wine Duties. At the time 
it struck me that that was a strange 
proposal to make—and one in connection 
with which I have very much doubt as 
to whether it is likely to conduce toa 
satisfactory conduct of negotiations with 
a foreign country. It certainly seemed 
to me that, before the basis of the nego- 
tiations had been laid, a proposal of that 
kind, and the putting into your Act of 
Parliament a provision that the whole 
thing must be settled by a particular 
day, and that a very short day, was not 
likely to conduce to a settlement; and 
what we have heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman to-night confirms ray impres- 
sion. But, leaving that aside for the 
moment, we have to consider, not only 
the alterations in the Wine Duties with 
France, but what effect they will have on 
other countries—Spain, Portugal, Italy 
—whose wines are of greater strength ; 
and we have heard nothing to explain 
to us with what probability we shall 
consult the interests of this country in 
negotiating with these foreign countries 
by laying down in an act of Parliament 
a scale that would be applicable to the 
wines of those countries. So far as I 
am aware, the scale that is proposed in 
the Bill is not very likely to give satis- 
faction to some of those wine-growing 
countries; and I really do not know in 
what position we may be to arrange our 
tariffs with them if we are to be bound 
by ascale such as this, without know- 
ing how it will be looked at by those 
Powers. Wehave to accomplish a most 
difficult task—to arrange a scale to give 
satisfaction to several countries, of 
them jealous about the scale, and as to 
its being an equivalent of something to be 
given on the other side. I do not desire 
to lay down any strict principle of poli- 
tical economy on the subject of Tariff 
Treaties. Iam notat all indisposed to 
make Commercial Treaties, and endea- 
vour to obtain advantages in considera- 
tion of advantages given to other coun- 
tries. But I am quite sure, if you enter 


on that system, if you are to carry it 
throughout your commercial policy, as 
matters now stand, you will find your- 
selves embarked in a most difficult and 
complicated task, because the ‘most 
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favoured nation ” clause will oblige you 
to give to several countries uncondition- 
ally what you obtain from others in 
return for equivalent concessions. Now, 
we are told all this is laid aside for the 
present. I am not sorry tohearit. The 
right hon. Gentleman tells us to wait a 
short time, when he promises us further 
information. In the meantime, I am 
quite ready to say this—that it will be 
of great advantage, now we have these 
proposals before us, that those who 
have practical information on the subject 
should give us the benefit of it. I do 
not enter into the question myself, feel- 
ing that I do not speak with authority 
upon it; but I do feel great hesitation 
in accepting the system of a rise of duty 
by so much per degree. I remember 
that when the alcoholic scale was first 
introduced there were two breaks instead 
of one. There was a break at 18°, and 
it was found inconvenient, because, to 
use a phrase familiar at the time, it 
‘cut into the middle of the clarets,’’ and 
so rendered it necessary to test a great 
number of samples. This is what I 
apprehend now. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says it would be incorvenient 
to the officers of Revenue to examine a 
great many more samples imported. 
That is the objection ; but it is not con- 
fined to the officers of the Revenue; the 
inconvenience is, no doubt, shared by 
the public—by the importers of wine, 
in loss of time, and perhaps in the injury 
caused to the fine wines by the opening 
of the casks. But I would rather have 
that matter discussed by those who are 
geod conversant with the subject. 

have made my contribution to the dis- 
cussion in a friendly sense, not being 
at all desirous of setting up my own 
views on a subject which, I think, re- 
quires serious consideration. I believe 
there will also be objections taken to 
the particular rate at which it is proposed 
to rise to higher degrees ; but all these 
questions will come up in Committee on 
the Bill. Another matter—and really 
the important question raised'on the 
scheme and Bill—is the transformation 
of the Malt Tax into the Beer Duty. It 
is, of course, open to observation that 
that is a proposal which has its political 
side. We heard, the other night, from 
the Home Secretary, what wonderful 
interest would hereafter attach to the 
night of the 10th of June, when this pro- 
posal was made, and how the Liberals 
would be greeted with the applause of 
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the agriculturists. I do not, for a mo- 
ment, deny the right of the Government, 
if they think fit, to come forward and 
make a political Budget, and make 
offers to gain the support and confidence 
of the agricultural interest. I rather 
doubt myself whether, when the pro- 
posal is thoroughly examined, it will be 
found to be a benefit so great to the 
farmers as, at first sight, may appear. 
But here, again, I think a great deal 
will depend on the criticisms which 
will be more properly reserved for 
Committee as to the exact manner 
in which the change will operate, 
the exact restrictions to be put on the 
brewing trade, and the facilities that 
will be retained. Of course, we must 
bear in mind the question of the impor- 
tation of foreign malt. I altogether dis- 
sociate myself from any proposal to ob- 
ject to the taking off the duty ; but I 
should not be surprised if, after all, it 
caused a good deal of grumbling. This 
proposal to change the Malt Tax into a 
Beer Duty is one that has often and 
often been made; but I agree entirely 
with the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson), when he said the credit of a 
proposal of a financial character ought 
not to rest with irresponsible persons 
who had sagacity to discover it, but with 
the Government, which sees its way to 
adopt and introduce it. Therefore, I do 
not think it at all worth while to enter 
into the question as to the origin of the 
suggestion; but, at the same time, I 
may say that if there is anyone who is 
entitled to credit in the matter it is the 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), who 
in 1870 brought forward the proposal, 
and seriously pressed the right hon. 
Gentleman in favour of a course similar 
to that which is now being taken. The 
proposal made was that a brewers’ 
licence duty should be substituted for 
the Malt Tax. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of that day (Mr. Lowe) ad- 
mitted the general argument in favour 
of such a change ; but he objected to it 
mainly on two grounds. It was incon- 
venient to collect so large an amount of 
Revenue from something like 33,000 
brewers instead of 9,000 maltsters, and 
it would involve restrictions of the brew- 
ing trade which would be vexatious and 
inconvenient. For these reasons he did 
not feel himself able to make a propo- 
sition; but he promised to consider the 
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subject. The matter was brought before 
me, and precisely the same objections 
were raised when I came to consider it. 
The number of brewers had diminished 
at the time; but, still, we had to con- 
sider—is it safe in the interests of the 
Revenue to collect taxes which produce 
£8,000,000 from 23,000 persons instead 
of from 8,000? Is it safe to do it when 
you consider that the process of brewing 
is far more easy than the process of 
malting ; and will it not be necessary, 
if the change is made, to introduce re- 
strictions into the brewing trade? Idid 
not see my way to deal with the ques- 
tion; my right hon. Friend is bolder, 
and is attempting to deal with it. I will 
not say anything with regard to the 
difficulties he has to encounter. The 
number of brewers is larger than the 
number of maltsters, and it may be 
increased by the new system. [Mr. 
GiapsTonE dissented.] My right hon. 
Friend shakes his head; but, at any 
rate, it would be easier to set up an 
illicit brewery than an illicit malt kin, 
and brewing takes a shorter time and 
requires lessapparatus. That is a point 
which is of serious importance to the 
Revenue. It has been said that co- 
operative arrangements for brewing 
might have furnished a means of 
evasion; but I am glad to hear that 
that is to be guarded against in the 
Act. There are two questions which 
arise. One is, what will be the financial 
effect of the change? and the other is, 
whether it is necessary to pay such a 
price as we are asked to pay for it? 
Financially, the change will prove much 
more favourable to the Revenue than 
we have hitherto been led to expect. 
In the Paper placed in our hands it is 
stated that the amount of Beer Duty 
receivable in five months will be 
£3,800,000. I should like to know 
whether this may be taken as a fair 
sample of the year? I understand from 
the right hon. Gentleman it may not, 
and, therefore, I may not pursue the 
calculation ; but if that might have been 
done, the Beer Duty would have pro- 
duced £750,000 more than the Malt Tax. 
As to the price we have to pay, I admit 
there is much good in the proposal, 
provided we are secured against fraudu- 
lent evasion. You ought not to looka 
gift horse in the mouth; but this is not 
exactly a gift horse, because you have 
to pay for it, and in a manner extremely 
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unpleasant to a large number of tax- 
ayers, by an addition of 1d. to the 
neome Tax, at an inconvenient time 
of the year, to the upsetting of arrange- 
ments made on the basis of a lower 
rate of the tax. It will be a serious 
addition to the burdens of the Income 
Tax payer at a time when we know he 
is not in a flourishing position. Although 
there is improvement in trade, and 
there are good hopes of the harvest, 
yet we know the country is still suffering 
materially from depression, and an in- 
crease of the Income Tax is by no means 
an acceptable proposal. There is con- 
siderable force in the question which has 
been asked—why should you lay this 
upon the Income Tax payers, and why 
not put it upon the beer drinkers? The 
reply is that it is a good investment of 
the penny, and that we should gain the 
advantage of being able, at any time 
when we want a larger Revenue, to raise 
it in a simple manner by an addition to 
the Beer Duty. That is an important 
consideration; but it cuts both ways. 
An addition to the duty on the beer con- 
sumed by the people of this country is 
likely to be unpopular, and may lead to 
inconvenient consequences. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to raise additional 
Revenue by additional taxes of this kind 
on articles largely consumed by the work- 
ing classes, as we found when dealing 
with the Tobacco Duties. The consumer 
expected the same quantity forhismoney, 
and so, in order to meet the additional 
tax, the dealer found it to his interest to 
tamper with the quality ; and the same 
may happen in the case of beer. But I 
do not care to prophecy all these remote 
consequences. It seems to me the 
Budget, as a whole, is hardly justifiable 
in respect of the time when, and the 
grounds upon which, it is brought for- 
ward. Without denying there is a 
great deal of good in it, I think there is 
not sufficient justification for disturbing 
the financial arrangements of the year 
at this season. I think there was very 
great want of judgment in taking the 
particular line that was taken with re- 
ard to the Commercial Treaty and the 
ine Duties. As to the Malt Tax and 
the Beer Duty which is proposed, it is 
an experiment which is to be tried under 
conditions that cannot but cause anxiety 
to the guardians of the Revenue; and 
with regard to the Income Tax I must 
say it isa measure likely to be unpopu- 
lar, and which can be hardly justified 
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to pay it. Oonsidering that the main 
proposal is not to involve any loss of 
Revenue, but is to increase it, it would 
have been better—if it had been thought 
necessary and desirable to make the 
change this year—that arrangements 
should have been made for carrying 
it into effect without additional taxation. 
I believe it could have been done by 
some arrangement which would have 
been justified. You were not going to 
incur additional expenditure ; you were 
not surrendering a tax; you were only 
transferring it to a form in which it will 
be more profitable. I have no intention 
of objecting to the second reading of 
the Bill; but I hope when we get into 
Committee we shall be in a position to 
criticize to more advantage some of the 
details to which I have drawn atten- 
tion. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he ap- 
proved the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman to abolish the 27 degree 
standard as the point of dermarcation 
between the so-called natural and artifi- 
cial wines; he also approved of the 
lowering of the limit of strength for 
wines below 42 degrees, because that 
point was so high as to encourage the 
manufacture for the English market 
of wines imperfectly fermented through 
an excessive addition of spirit. To 
charge the duty according to the al- 
coholic strength of the wine would 
avoid all danger of strong wines being 
made use of for the purpose of illicit 
distillation. He must, however, take 
exception to the scale of duties as pro- 
posed in the Bill, because it involved. a 
gradation by degree which was certain, 
in his opinion, to cause great trouble, to 
lead to disputes between the merchants 
and Custom House authorities, and prove 
vexatious to the trade. The present 
system of charging the duty upon wines 
had operated adversely to the interests 
both of the consumers and of the im- 
porters, by stimulating the importation 
of highly brandied but badly fermented 
wines. The bulk of the bottled wines 
was imported from Germany and from 
France; whereas the wines in wood 
came to this country from Spain and 
from Portugal, and great care was re- 
quired in the re-adjustment of the duties 
not to place their wines in a worse posi- 
tion than the light wines of France. A 
Return made in 1835 showed that the 
Peninsular wines, which were of a high 
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alcoholic strength—namely, from 35 to 
37 degrees—paid upon the scale then in 
use 225 per cent more than was charged 
upon the light wines of 20 degrees, and he 
was glad that this inequality was about 
to be reduced. The Committee on the 
subject had drawn up their Report with 
a desire not to go beyond the Order of 
Reference, and to leave the delicate 
questions involved to be dealt with, as 
much as possible, by the Executive ; but 
they felt that the alteration in the Wine 
Duties was a matter which closely 
affected our commercial relations with 
other countries. He thought that when 
they were altering the Wine Duties they 
ought to have framed the scale in such 
a way as would have facilitated, to a 
great degree, the consumption of wine, 
which was only drunk in the proportion 
of about 3 per cent of the alcoholic 
strength to the total consumption of al- 
cohol in this country. The heavier wines 
were, in his opinion, unduly burdened. 
Mr. SLAGG said, that Her Majesty’s 
Government deserved the thanks of the 
House for the action they had taken 
with respect to the negotiations with 
France, which he believed were fraught 
with great promise to the commerce of 
this country. The Legislature usually 
paid too little attention to matters fa- 
vourable to the raising of revenue, and 
too much attention to matters which in- 
volved its often lavish expenditure. He, 
therefore, thankfully acknowledged the 
efforts of the Government to extend the 
commercial relations of the country with 
France. The late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had expressed his regret that 
we had no assurance that we should get 
from France some return for the duties 
we were surrendering. So far as he un- 
derstood the letters which had been in- 
terchanged between the two Govern- 
ments he thought they had that assur- 
ance. The negotiations had been, and 
he hoped and believed would be, carried 
on on that basis. He regretted that 
such negotiations were necessary, and 
that France was not prepared to do 
voluntarily that which was manifestly for 
her own good. They had, however, to 
face the condition of things which 
existed. They were bound to reduce im- 
port duties when the Revenue enabled 
them to do so. The French and other 
Governments would not approach us 
unless we brought something in our 
hands in order to induce them to bar- 
gain with us; and the only thing we 
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could bring to the French Government 
was the Wine Duty. The Treaty of 
1860 had been, to some extent, foisted 
upon the French people. They regarded 
it as having been the result of under- 
hand negotiations, and that fact had 
embarrassed us in all our negotiations 
since that time. A different state of 
things now, however, existed. France 
had made an approach to us, and it 
would be adverse to the interests of the 
country if the House of Commons and 
the public opinion of England did not 
welcome that approach. The products 
of France were required here, and our 
products found a ready market in France. 
In that country they had to deal with a 
prudent, solvent, and enterprizing class 
of traders ; not, perhaps, so bold or en- 
terprizing as English traders, but that 
was more than made up by their pru- 
dence and solvency. France, too, fur- 
nished the key to our Treaty relations 
with other countries. With regard to 
Spain and Portugal, we had lost a 
valuable trade, and it was of the utmost 
importance that we should come to 
terms with those countries. In conse- 
quence of the Wine Duties, the Spanish 
Government had imposed such restric- 
tions on the import of English goods as 
almost to annihilate our trade with the 
country. Great advantages had, however, 
resulted from the Commercial Treaty 
of 1860 with France. Before that 
Treaty, the textile, stoneware, glass- 
ware, hardware, cutlery, and other im- 
ported industries were excluded from 
France. In 1859, our exportstothat coun- 
try amounted fo £4,000,000 only, and 
our imports to £16,000,000, while in 1878 
our exports had risen to £14,000,000 
and our imports to £41,000,000 ; and he 
saw no limit to the increase in the trade 
if satisfactory terms were made in the new 
Treaty. Such negotiations as the Govern- 
ment were engaged in in France, and 
a mutual interchange of opinions, formed 
the best means of teaching Frenchmen 
their true trade interests. He rejoiced 
at the excellent understanding developed 
between the two countries by the Treaty 
of Commerce of 1860 and similar en- 
gagements. Let anyone compare the 
heated, jealous, and angry temper which 
prevailed in the days of Lord Palmerston 
with the calm, friendly, and business- 
like relations that existed to-day. He 
believed that the good terms upon which 
England and France were with one 
another would gain in intensity after 
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the acceptance of the Treaty now pro- 
posed by our Government, and would 
afford another guarantee for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, that the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Slagg), 
who had just spoken, complained of the 
duty upon French wines being only re- 
duced to 6d., and put forward a wish 
that it should be reduced to 3d., on the 
ground that the prime cost of wine was 
8d. per gallon. He thought the hon. 
Member would be astonished to hear 
that the prime cost of whisky was some- 
thing like 1s. 6d. or 1s. 9d. per gallon 
of proof spirit, and that there was a tax 
upon that of no less than 10s. Surely 
that disparity was much greater than 
the one he drew attention to. The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to consider that 
their import duties ought to be reduced 
according to their financial condition. 
Happily they had but few import duties 
to reduce, for the only one they had was 
that on wine, brandy, rum, tea, and 
coffee, which were luxuries of life. He 
would like to ask the hon. Gentleman if 
he proposed to reduce the duty on wines, 
brandy, and rum in proportion to the 
condition of the country from the finan- 
cial point of view, without doing justice 
to the distillers and brewers of the 
country, by reducing the duties upon 
the articles they produce in proportion. 
He did not think that he could seriously 
mean such a thing, and the country 
would not submit toit. The hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cartwright) thought 
that the great defect of the proposals of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in 
not imposing an increased duty accord- 
ing to the alcoholic strength; and he 
suggested, as a way of getting out of the 
difficulty, an ad valorem duty. He said 
he had no doubt that they might be 
subjected to fraud under an ad valorem 
duty, by putting a smaller value upon 
wine imported into this country than it 
was really worth; but he afterwards 
thought as to that that they had a 
remedy at hand, because they had their 
Custom House officers to watch, and if 
they saw that too low a value was put 
upon the wine which was imported they 
could take possession of it. He (Mr. Orr 
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would take possession of a great quan- 
tity of wine which he presumed they 
would sell and not destroy. He was 
quite satisfied.that if they looked at the 
subject from all points of view it would 
be seen that the suggestion of the hon. 
Member, if carried out, would lead to 
serious difficulties. Then, as to the re- 
marks of the right hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter), he seemed to 
have a great dislike to whisky, and 
could not work himself up to the en- 
thusiasm which Scotchmen generally 
do in demanding that justice or some 
approach to justice should be done 
in regard to taxing whisky in com- 
parison with wine and beer, and he 
asserted that it would be most injurious 
to the interests of Scotland if whisky 
should be taxed at a lower duty. He 
disputed that point. There was a com- 
mon belief among hon. Members, and 
among Englishmen especially, that Scot- 
land was a much more dissipated nation 
than England. The very reverse, how- 
ever, had been proved, for if they took 
the quantity of alcohol that was in wine, 
beer, and spirits drunk by the people of 
England, compared with that drunk in 
Scotland, they would find that the people 
of England drank atthe rate of 50 per cent 
more than the people of Scotland. He 
felt thankful that the right hon. Member 
for Montrose, although a Scotchman, 
was not Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
because he felt very certain, from the 
remarks which the present occupant of 
that Office made in his Budget speech, 
that he had a much more kindly feel- 
ing and a much more kindly intention 
towards amending the discrepancy in 
the taxation of England and Scotland 
than the right hon. Member for Montrose 
indicated in hisspeech. He had listened 
with great interest and satisfaction to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
introducing his Budget to the House. 
But he did not concur with his proposals 
as to wine, and he regretted that he 
should have thought it necessary to 
put an additional penny on the Income 
Tax to carry out his proposals. Still, 
the change he proposed to make by 
abolishing the Malt Tax and putting a 
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He trusted, however, that the means 
thus at command would be used to re- 
adjust taxation. By an increased taxa- 
tion of beer, they might abolish the tea 
and coffee duties, and even the Income 
Tax. There was no part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech which gave him 
more satisfaction than that part in which 
he announced his intention of abolishing 
the Malt Tax. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said— 

“Now, let us consider what that entails. It 
means, in the first place, that we are to do away 
with a revenue approaching £8,000,000. It is 
quite evident that £8,000,000 are not to be had 
to fill a gap of that kind without financial 
changes of the most formidable kind—I would 
say, in a financial sense, of a revolutionary kind. 
Even this is not the greatest objection. Let us 
consider the gross inequality which would be 
established by such a measure, and that in more 
senses than one in a country like this, where we 
raise one-third of our Revenue, or something 
like it, by taxing alcoholic drinks. You would 
say, in respect of one of these alcoholic drinks, 
that it should be set entirely free, and that the 
other two should be made subject to a heavy 
duty; so that the man who drinks a glass of 
whisky-punch, even though he dilutes his spirit 
with water down to the weakness of beer, would 
be subject to an enormous tax, while the beer- 
drinker would pay nothing at all. The in- 
equality would be so gross that such a proposal 
would be inadmissible. But the inequality is 
not only between the different kinds of alcoholic 
beverages, but the inequality goes much fur- 
ther. Consider what it would be between the 
three countries which make up the United 
Kingdom. Beer is the standing and staple 
drink of the people-of England, but whisky is 
the standing and staple drink in the same pro- 
portion of the people of Scotland and the 
people of Ireland, and you would be about to 
establish a state of things in which the staple 
drink of England should be entirely removed 
from a tax, and in which the staple drink in 
Ireland and Scotland should continue to contri- 
bute many millions to the English Revenue.”— 
[3 Hansard, cclii. 1638-9.] 


He was grateful for this frank admission 
that Scotland and Ireland had a deep 
interest in the mode and extent to which 
the people of England contributed to the 
Exchequer forthealcohol they consumed, 
and that it would have been unjust to 
these countries that beer should not have 
been taxed when the Malt Tax was 
abolished. But he wished to point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and to the 
House, that he did not do full justice to 
Scotland and Ireland by this Budget, 
because he only proposed to put a duty 
upon beer, porter, and ale equivalent 
to the present Malt Tax. He hoped 
that in future the Three Kingdoms 
would be put upon an equality with 
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respect to the taxation on the alcohol 
they consumed. Taxation on alcoholic 
drinks should be laid on in proportion 
to the amount of alcohol they con- 
tained. This was the only just prin- 


ciple, and, if it were adopted, no foreign 


nation would have any ground to com- 
plain. How did the matter stand at 
present? Whisky and other spirits paid 
10s. per gallon on proof spirits if distilled 
in this country ; and if they were im- 
ported from foreign countries, they 
paid 10s. 5d.—the 5d. being paid to 
compensate the distiller at home for 
some supposed loss sustained owing to 
our more stringent Excise Laws—while 
Spain and Portugal paid on an average 
6s. per gallon of proof spirits, and French 
wines paid on an average 4s., whereas 
beer paid only 1s. 8d. per gallon of 
proof spirits. Was it therefore to be 
wondered at that these countries com- 
plained that free-trading England should 
give such an enormous oledines to 
the home manufacture of beer? The 
right hon. Gentleman, by his Budget, 
intended, to acertain extent, to lessen this 
inequality by lowering the duty on light 
wines of 20 degrees to 6d., adding 
1d. for every degree up to 35 degrees, 
so that wines of 20 degrees of strength, 
which was one-fifth of proof spirits, would 
only pay 2s. 6d. per gallon of proof 
spirits, or one-fourth of what was paid 
in respect to whisky or other spirits. He 
would like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if this was just to Scotland? He 
was sure that he must answer that it 
was not. He had another objection to 
the proposed alteration of the duty upon 
wine, and that was the manner in which 
it was to be done. Power was given 
to the Government to reduce the wine 
duties, in order that they might give 
some sop to the French to induce them 
to arrange a more favourable Commer- 
cial Treaty with this country. He dis- 
approved of this mode of arranging our 
fiscal duties. We would be placed in an 
awkward position if we determined at a 
time of great emergency to increase the 
duty upon beer. We would be prevented 
from increasing the duty upon wine by 
our hands being tied by this Treaty. 
The only just principle was to tax all 
alcoholic drinks according to their 
alcoholic strength. He did not ee 
pose that they should raise the duty 
upon wine and beer at present to the 
high duty upon whisky and other spirits, 
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and he thought the duty upon whisky 
should never be reduced. He felt grate- 
ful to the right hon. Gentleman for the 
rm he had displayed in grappling 
with this drink question by abolishing 
the Malt Tax, and putting a tax on beer, 
which was one of the most important 
measures proposed to the country since 
the great Free Trade measures of Sir 
Robert Peel. The question had been 
for many years before the country. He 
(Mr. Orr Ewing) had in and out of the 
House advocated this change. In the 
Budget discussion of 1874 he said— 

“ There is but one way by which the malt 
tax can be repealed, and I trust the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have the courage to 
grapple with the question—by placing brewers 
under the Excise, and charging them for their 
gape according to its alcoholic strength. 

the right hon. Gentleman would have the 
courage to do that, he would have funds not only 
to abolish the malt tax, but the tea and coffee 
duties, and the income tax, and would have a 

sum to devote to reduce local taxation. 
But above all, Sir, he would have the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that he, an English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had done justice to Scotland and 
Ireland, who were powerless of themselves to 
effect the change in equalizing the taxation of 
the three countries in their national beverages.’’ 
—[8 Hansard, cexviii. 1194.] 


The Scotch Members and Scotchmen 
generally would be thankful to the right 
hon. Gentleman for grappling with this 
important question. 

Mr. M. A. BASS desired to say a few 
words on the subject of this transfer of 
the Malt Tax to a duty on the manu- 
factured article—not so much because 
he, in common with a large body of 
traders, was interested in the question, 
as because he also more directly repre- 
sented a large body of gentlemen whose 
interests he feared would be prejudicially 
affected by the proposed change. They 
deprecated the change that was pro- 
posed both in principle and detail. They 
were told that three classes of persons 
would be benefited—namely, the farmer, 
the brewer, and the consumer. They 
all knew that for the last 50 years the 
question of the Malt Tax had been made 
a political stalking-horse out of which 
to make political capital with the agri- 
culturists ; but the more the question 
was looked into the more adverse the 
proposed change would appear to be to 
the real interests of the farmer. The 
Prime Minister, in introducing his 
Budget, made no secret of what would 
be its effect. He said— 
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Malt Tax has a pow effect in gaining an 
artificial preference for a particular commodity 
grown by a farmer to the exclusion of other 
commodities.” 


He thought there could be no doubt 
that that was the effect of the Malt 
Tax. The present excise regulations 
practically confined the brewer to the 
use of barley in the shape of malt. 
There were few countries indeed that 
in ordinary seasons could grow barley 
which could compete in quality with 
that produced in this country. Barley, 
in fact, was the one article in which the 
British farmer could compete with ad- 
vantage with his foreign competitor. 
They had heard a good deal of protec- 
tion to the farmer. He should like to 
ask the House what better form of pro- 
tection the farmer could possibly have 
than a system of regulations which com- 
pelled the brewer to make use of a par- 
ticular article manufactured in a parti- 
cular manner, and that article one in 
which the British farmer was pre- 
eminent. He knew that it was said that 
the tendency of the present tax on malt 
was unduly to push up the better class 
of barley at the expense of the iower. 
He would not deny that, to some extent, 
that might be its effect; but, if so, so 
much the worse for the grower of the 
better class of barley when the Malt 
Tax was removed and placed upon beer. 
But, at any rate, under the present sys- 
tem of taxation, large quantities of 
medium barley were malted; and that 
was due, to a great extent, to the pre- 
ference given to that grain by the pre- 
sent Excise regulations. But he should 
like to ask the British farmer how he 
considered that he would fare in future 
when all restriction was removed on the 
use of materials by brewers? He would 
have to compete with the whole world 
in beer-producing cereals, as he had now 
to do in the production of food-producing 
ones. At present the foreign maltster was 
handicapped by the heavy duty on malt; 
but when that duty was removed he 
would, with his cheaper labour and the 
low rates of carriage, become a formid- 
able competitor to his British rival. The 
Prime Minister stated that a duty of 6s. 
on the average barrel would impose no 
additional burden on the trader, and 
almost in the same sentence he told them 
he was about to get £400,000 more from 
the trader and to impose additional 
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restrictions on him at a cost of £40,000 
a-year to the Revenue. Those who were 
affected by the proposed change had 
gone carefully into its details, and on 
the basis originally propounded by the 
right hon. Gentleman they thought that 
the Revenue would benefit to the extent, 
not of £400,000, but more nearly of 
£1,400,000. The present Malt and 
Licence Duties amounted to 22s. 8$d. 
per quarter. It was proposed to raise 
that to 25s. The right hon. Gentle- 
man assumed that one-third of the 
maltster’s profit, or 10d., was due to 
the Malt Tax, and that the restric- 
tions about to be removed would be 
worth another 1s. to the consumer; and 
he added 54d. to give the turn of the 
scale to the Revenue. He produced a 
total of 25s. per quarter, and afterwards 
reduced it to 24s. by throwing them back 
1s. for waste. He had somewhat modi- 
fied his proposition that night. Those 
interested in that business were unable 
to see on what basis the consumer would 
gain the benefit of 10d. on the malt- 
ster’s profit by the removal of the tax. 
They denied that the Excise restrictions 
on the making of malt were any appre- 
ciable burden either on the procedure or 
on the buildings of the maltster. Speak- 
ing on the advice of responsible and 
intelligent managers, and as a member 
of a firm that made more malt than any 
other maltster in the Kingdom, he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
the present Excise regulations did not 
impose any appreciable restrictions on 
their business, and that if they were 
done away with they would neither alter 
their buildings nor their procedure in 
any respect whatever. But they ob- 
jected to the right hon. Gentleman’s as- 
sumption that 24s. was a fair equivalent 
for the old duty of 22s. 8d.; and they 
objected still more to the basis on which 
that 24s. was to be assessed, and to the 
manner in which it was to be levied. 
The Inland Revenue estimated the pro- 
duce of a quarter of malt to be four 
barrels of 1,055 gravity, equivalent to 
79°2lb. of extract. On that assumed 
standard a duty of 24s., or at the rate 
of 3°63d. for every pound of extract, 
was to be levied. But they contended 
that the minimum average produce of a 
quarter of malt was not 79 1-5lb., but 
85lb. That at 3 3-5d. per pound would 
make the duty to be paid on each quarter 
of malt 25s. 8d., or 1s. 8d. per quarter 
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more than the assumed tax of 24s. 
Again, the Malt Duty had hitherto been 
ated on the number of quarters of 
barley steeped—not on the number of 
quarters of malt made from a given 
quantity of barley. On the average, 
100 quarters of barley produced 105 
quarters of malt, and the extra five 
quarters had not paid duty, acting, in 
fact, as a kind of discount or rebate, 
and making the duty in practice about 
20s. 8d. instead of the nominal sum of 
21s. 8d. But now the actual produce of 
the malt was to be taxed; the whole 
105 quarters produced from each 100 
agin of barley would pay duty in 
e shape of beer extract, and thus an 
additional 1s. per quarter would be laid 
on the manufacturer. The total amount 
of the duty would be 26s. 8d. per quarter, 
or an addition of 4s., as compared with 
the old tax of 22s. 8d. There were 
7,200,000 quarters of malt produced 
last year, and with the new tax the right 
hon. Gentleman would get 4s. a-quarter 
additional, or £1,400,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman had held out some hope 
of concessions. He proposed to give 
them 6 per cent instead of 4 per cent for 
waste. That was 6d. per quarter, and 
it would reduce the £1,400,000 to 
£1,200,000. Every point in the scale 
meant a difference of 5d. per barrel; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman gave 
them a real, substantial alteration of the 
scale, many of their objections to his 
proposal might be removed. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in introducing his 
Budget, said he wished to make the 
regulations as easy as possible to the 
trade. He said there would be no in- 
terference with their premises or times 
of brewing, and that brewers could brew 
from what they pleased, and how they 
pleased. The new method of assess- 
ing the tax on beer was, however, 
derived from Austria; and he under- 
stood that the Austrian brewers actually 
groaned under their oppressive Excise 
regulations, and were now endeavouring 
to get the system on which the tax was 
collected from them modified. The Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman absolutely 
bristled with pains and penalties; and 
the restrictions on malting, which were 
now comparatively harmless, were to be 
transferred in a more onerous and in- 
quisitorial form to the brewer. An Ex- 
ciseman must live day and night on the 
brewers’ premises, not a very pleasant 
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matter to begin with. Again the Excise- 
man would be permanently installed in 
their fermenting rooms, and would super- 
vise and interfere at that special stage 
of their manufacture which most de- 
manded care and attention, and he would 
gain a knowledge of those details which 
they wished to guard most jealously from 
the eye of a stranger. Then they were 
to be liable to eight separate penalties of 
£100 each, and to one of £50. There 
would be a far greater number of entries 
and checks than under the old malt re- 
ulations. All their vessels were to be 
ed in a way to be defined by the In- 
land Revenue Department, and condi- 
tions were laid down which a practical 
brewer would tell them it was impossible 
to fulfil, but which, nevertheless, if not 
complied with, would subject them to 
fines of £100. They would have to keep 
the produce of one brewing separate from 
the produce of another for 24 hours. 
That was impossible, and yet the brewer 
would have to pay a fine of £100 for not 
obeying that regulation. No doubt the 
Excise officers would meet them fairly ; 
but those things showed the animus of 
the Bill. The Bill was of a most vexa- 
tious and inquisitorial character. The 
Prime Minister said that he was remov- 
ing restrictions on the making of malt 
which would beworth 1s. to the consumer; 
but he took nothing off the brewer for 
imposing far more objectionable restric- 
tions on the manufacture. No doubt the 
number of private breweries had been de- 
creasing from year to year; but he greatly 
feared that under the stimulus of the 
bonus of 6s. a-quarter private breweries 
would largely increase. Hitherto the 
private brewer had paid the full amount 
of duty on the malt ; now he would have 
a bonus of 6s. per barrel, and would 
have to pay only a nominal licence tax. 
He was glad to hear that private brew- 
ing was to be restricted to the occu- 
pier ; he was satisfied that if that were 
not done they would have co-operative 
breweries springing up in every part 
of the country. He failed to see how 
the employer of labour could be pre- 
vented from brewing large quantities 
of beer at a cheaper price than he could 
buy it, and so paying wages partly in 
beer. As to declaration and assessment 
by the occupier himself, was it in human 
nature for him to be more punctilious 
than many were in assessing themselves 
for the Income Tax? He feared that 
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in the ultimate result the Revenue would 
be defrauded to the detriment of the Ex- 
cise and of the honest trader, or the In- 
land Revenue, in self-defence, would 
be compelled to exercise a more strin- 
gent supervision, which would lead to 
an agitation for the withdrawal of all 
restrictions on private brewing. On the 
assumption that the brewer would de- 
rive a great advantage from being able 
to use all sorts of materials in substitu- 
tion for the good, old-fashioned, honest 
malt, it was proposed to put upon him 
additional taxation to the amount of 
8s. 6d. per quarter, and we were to pay 
1d. more of Income Tax ; and by a cruel 
irony the money thus obtained was to be 
used to cheapen French wines to the extent 
of £300,000 a-year in order to conciliate 
the French producer, whose Government 
was about to impose additional taxation 
on the import of beer into France. No 
sufficient reason had been shown for so 
great and so sudden a fiscal change. He 
believed the farmer would suffer most of 
all from the reduction in value of the 
higher qualities of barley, from the com- 
petition in foreign malt, the competition 
in maize, and other cereals; and he be- 
lieved . the consumer would get beer 
neither cheaper nor better; while the 
brewers and the public would have to 
pay heavily in increased taxation, and 
the manufacturer would be subject to 
harassing and inquisitorial supervision 
and restriction. 

Mr. WATNEY said, that, as the 
right hon. Gentleman only desired a 
substantial equivalent for what he gave 
up, he believed the brewers would have 
no difficulty in showing that their case 
was a hard one, and in appealing to his 
sense of justice. The real question 
was the extract per quarter. The Lon- 
don brewers, who had had several meet- 
ings, put it down at 85 1b.; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, there- 
fore, taxing them more heavily than he 
imagined, as he had evidently calculated 
the new duty on a supposed extract of 
80 Ib. per quarter. The 22s. 8d. the 


Government got now would be made 
26s. 94. They had submitted to him a 
memorial bearing on the supposed benefit 
of 10d. per quarter in respect of the 


malt duty and of 1s. per quarter on 
account of restrictions. The maltster had 
not kept malt longer than six months; 
he had been able to get three months’ 
credit from the Government by giving @ 
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bond, and almost three months by paying 
8} per cent per annum to the Revenue, 
which came to 2d. per quarter. As the 
maltster was thus able to hold malt for six 
months, at a cost of only 2d. a-quarter, it 
was not fair to say he would benefit to the 
amount of 10d. by the duty being taken 
off. The estimated profit of 2s. 3d. per 
quarter was not at all too much for buy- 
ing barley, holding the malt some time, 
and running the risk of the market, and 
it was not to be supposed that of that 
2s. 3d. so much as 10d. could be saved 
by not having to pay the duty. At pre- 
sent the restriction pressed very lightly 
indeed on the maltster; all the improve- 
ments that could be made were incor- 
porated in the Excise regulations, and 
without the Malt Duty the malting busi- 
ness would have to be carried on in the 
same way. Inthe mainitems of expense 
—rent, labour, and coal—nothing would 
be saved. In future there would be re- 
strictions, not on the finishing, but on 
the middle stage, when they gave most 
trouble. The removal of the old Beer 
Duty in 1830 was considered a very good 
thing by the brewers. It was 10s., but 
was reduced to 9s. 2d. by allowances ; 
and when it was taken off the price of 
beer was reduced 12s., or 2s. 10d. more 
than the actual duty taken off. The 
restrictions to be put on the brewers 
would be much more onerous than those 
necessary for collecting the Malt Duty. 
The question arose whether the capaci- 
ties of all the vessels used were to be 
tested, and whether the stock was to be 
constantly checked, as in the case of 
the distiller. The duty was to be levied 
on what was called ‘the square ’’”— 
when the beer began toferment. Were 
they to be prohibited from putting in 
afterwards sugar, saccharine, or wort? 
If not, there would have to be a strict 
guard to protect the honest trader. If 
the brewers could make out a good case, 

and could show they were not benefited 

to the extent supposed, he hoped the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer would 

modify his proposal as affecting them. 

The figures arrived at by the London 

brewers corresponded with those quoted 

by the hon. Member for Staffordshire 

(Mr. M. A. Bass), and they showed that 

the brewers would have to pay a tax 

of 26s. 93d. per quarter, instead of the 

22s. 8d. which they now paid. He 

trusted that in these circumstances the 
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receive a deputation on the subject, who 
would be able to give him ample proof 
of the accuracy of their views with 
respect to it. He was glad that the 
‘right hon. Gentleman had taken into 
consideration the question of waste, and 
that the allowance for waste would be 
increased from 4 to 6 per cent. With- 
out entering into a discussion with re- 
ference to the clauses of the Bill, he 
might say that he agreed with the 
hon. Member who had last spoken 
that many of them would be required 
to be altered in Committee—for in- 
stance, the clause fixing the time that 
all beer should be collected within the 
fermenting square within six hours, 
whereas in hot weather it was sometimes 
impossible to collect it within 18 hours. 
Then it was proposed that the beer 
should remain in the square 36 hours, 
whereas some brewers kept theirs in it 
only 12 hours. It was quite evident 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
drawn up the measure without consult- 
ing the trade. He was, however, satis- 
fied that the attention of the Govern- 
ment had only to be drawn to these 
points for them to be at once altered. 
He objected to the limit of £20 in value 
being fixed for the exemption of private 
brewers. He did not think that in pro- 

posing such a heavy duty there ought 
to be any exemptions at all, and certainly 
they ought not to extend beyond the 
agricultural labourer pure and simple. 

A farmer who was in the receipt of an 

income of £200 or £300 a-year had no 

claim to exemption; and he therefore 
thought that the rental limit of £20 

should be reduced to £5, and he begged 

to give Notice that he would move an 
Amendment in Committee to that effect. 

In conclusion, he hoped that when we 

were entering into a Reciprocity Treaty 

with a foreign country we should require 

them, as some compensation for our re- 

ducing the duty upon their light wines, 

to reduce their duty on our beer. 

Mr. DUCKHAM urged that in the 

present depression of the agricultural 

interest it was necessary that something 

should be done for the farmers. He 

accepted the abolition of the Malt Tax 

as a boon; and, although it involved 

an addition of 1d. to the Income Tax. 

The cry urged by farmers was unheeded 

when the heavy addition of a 10d. Income 

Tax was imposed upon them for the 
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further increase of 1s. to 1s. 6d. Income 
Tax for the purposes of education. The 
thanks of the farmers were due to the 
Premier for the proposals he had sub- 
mitted, and there was a general feeling 
that it was only right to tax the manu- 
factured article instead of the raw mate- 
rial. Ifthe new tax would produce an 
additional revenue of £1,000,000 per 
annum, as had been stated, it would be 
a fine speculation. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN complained of the 
large amount of increased taxation put on 
Ireland by the operation of the scheme of 
the First Lord ofthe Treasury. At pre- 
sent the scale of taxation varied from £3 
on licensed houses up to £11 a-year; but, 
by the new scheme, it would range from 
£5 to £24. On the average, the increase 
would be about £2 5s. a-year in Ireland. 
He would probably be met with the ob- 
jection—‘‘ Wegive the powerto sell wines 
as well as beer and spirits.” He found, 
however, that as about one-fourth of the 
beersellers paid wine licence, the in- 
crease in the scale proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman would have the effect of 
placing on Ireland no less a sum than 
£30,000 a-year in the way of additional 
taxation. He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s strong sense of equity 
to say whether Ireland did not pay quite 
enough taxation already without adding 
to it. According to the old scale, the 
duty charged on the small retailers, 
those who were valued under £10, was 
£3 6s. 43d.; whereas, by the new scale, 
the duty of £5 would be imposed, and 
this additional taxation would fall on 
those who were the least able to bear it 
—namely, the poorest class. The second 
scale of duty was to be advanced from 
£5 10s. 3d. to about £8 10s. Oonsider- 
ing the poverty and misery which pre- 
vailed in Ireland, he thought the increase 
altogether disproportionate and unfair. 
He expected he would be met with the 
argument that this additional taxation 
fell upon the people who took drink. 
To some extent, he admitted that it 
had; but the fact remained that this 
£30,000 a-year was to be taken out 
of the pockets of Irishmen to save the 
pockets of Englishmen, without the 
former receiving an equivalent. All 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
do in adjusting this taxation was to 
impose less taxation upon a poor country 
with a small population than upon a 
country that was very rich and very 
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ous, if there were scales of charges 
ea. There ought to be a different 
scale of charges on that principle be- 
tween the two countries. Was it fair 
that a small trader in a village, whe- 
ther in Ireland, Scotland, or England, 
with 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants only 
to depend upon for a livelihood, should 
be charged as much duty as the wealthy 
trader in Regent Street or the Hay- 
market? It was true that the scale of 
duty would be regulated in propor- 
tion to the valuation of the trader’s pre- 
mises; but it was a well-known fact that 
some traders in the City of London re- 
ceived more profit in one week than small 
traders in country villages receive in the 
whole of the 52 weeks of the year. To 
apply the same scale to the small and 
the large trader alike was neither fair 
nor just. The scale ought to be regu- 
lated according to population, drawing 
the line at, say, 10,000 inhabitants. 
Another matter to which he invited the 
attention of the Prime Minister was that 
the Revenue of Ireland was raised ac- 
cording to the Government tenement 
valuation ; the Income Tax, county cess, 
and poor rate were all raised on that 
basis; but an exception in favour of the 
Excise was made a pretext for increasing 
the licences of Irish spirit retailrs. The 
Excise officer might now say—‘‘ I do not 
believe in the Government valuation ; it 
is not sufficient. I will make a valuation 
of my own, and impose the tax accord- 
ingly.” In that way an unfair and unjust 
tax would be levied. He, therefore, hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would so alter 
the Bill as to have the tax levied on the 
Government valuation. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman declined to do so, he would 
himself move an Amendment to that 
effect in Committee ; and, if necessary, 
press it to a division, because he knew 
of cases occurring in Ireland where the 
Excise officer had increased the valua- 
tion, though the Government valuation 
was atthe full amount. With regard 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), he, for one, 
could not support it. He preferred the 
proposal of the Prime Minister, who 
wished to raise £1,000,000 by an in- 
crease of the Income Tax, while the 
hon. Member for Glasgow wanted to 
raise it out of beer. This would be 
unfair, because a Beer Tax would be 
put on the poor man who had no income 
but his daily labour, while the Income 
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Tax would fall on the man who had an 
income. The pro of the right hon. 
Gentleman was, therefore, fairer than 
that of the hon. Member for Glasgow. A 
man with an income large enough to 
render him liable to Income Tax might 
easily curtail his expenses so as to pay 
the additional penny in the pound. 

Mr. D. DA S said, he did not rise 
to find fault with the Budget, but to 
make an earnest appeal on behalf of the 
farmers, who complained bitterly of the 
Income Tax. He did not object to pay 
the Income Tax out of the profits he 
made; but the farmers, who had been 
supplying his workmen with cheap food, 
had fair ground of complaint. The land- 
lords had, to a certain extent, come to 
the rescue of the farmers; but they had 
only begun to do it, and if more help 
was not given, he believed a large num- 
ber of farmers would be ruined. He 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
to take into his consideration the case 
of the farmers in connection with the 
Income Tax, and to exempt farmers 
from payment of Income Tax if they 
could produce a balance-sheet showing 
that they were not making a profit. He 
believed that many of them, owing to 
bad harvests and foreign competition, 
were not only realizing no profit, but 
were losing their capital. 

CotoneL BARNE believed that, as 
the law stood at present, if the farmer 
could show that he was not realizing a 
profit, he could, on appealing to the 
Commissioners, obtain an abatement of 
Income Tax. He complained that, while 
the right hon. Gentleman had raised the 
licences of the wine merchants and pub- 
licans, no increase had been made on 
grocers’ licences. This was very much 
felt by the publicans and the wine mer- 
chants. It was well known that the 
grocers’ licences gave great facilities 
for secret drinking, especially among 
women. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON rose to express 
the great satisfaction with which he re- 
garded the proposals made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his Supple- 
mental Budget—a satisfaction which 
he was sure would be felt throughout 
the country. There was one point re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Cartwright) to which he 
desired to call attention. He referred to 
the 20 degrees of alcoholit strength 
upon which it was proposed to impose 
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a duty on light wines. He was, how- 
ever, informed that the great bulk of 
common wines grown in France ranged 
from 12 to 13 degrees, and he appre- 
hended that if they admitted those wines 
on a lower scale of taxation the French 
Government would be satisfied with the 
fixing of such a limit as 6d., which would 
stimulate the import into this country of 
cheap wines. The limit of 15 degrees, 
he thought, might very well be adopted 
instead of the 20 degrees for the limit of 
6d.duty. Hehad no sympathy with the 
sentiments expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), and 
re-echoed by the hon. Member for Dum- 
bartonshire (Mr. Orr Ewing), for the 
taxation of whisky as compared with 
beer. The hon. Members argued as if 
Irishmen and Scotchmen were sent into 
the world on the express condition that 
they should consume whisky, and that 
there could be no disadvantage in making 
a broad distinction between ardent spirits 
and beer. There could, however, be no 
injustice, because Scotchmen and Irish- 
men were as free as were Englishmen 
to consume beer. But there might be a 
change in the national taste and habits 
and customs in Scotland and Ireland 
which might be of a manifest advantage. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow argued as 
if it were the duty of the Government to 
etarootype bad habits and customs; but 
he would find that in 1751 and 1758, 
legislation with respect to the Gin Acts 
brought about a highly beneficial effect 
on the public morals, and he thought 
great advantage to the public morality 
would be brought about by the proposed 
changes of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury. And, just as 
there must be a broad distinction be- 
tween the duties charged on ardent 
spirits and the duty charged on beer, so 
must they continue to collect higher 
duties on the higher alcholic wines of 
Spain and Portugal than on the lighter 
wines of France. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would bring his powerful 
mind to bear on this question. The re- 
moval of the restrictions on the manu- 
facture of beer with regard to malt 
would, he considered, bring about im- 
portant results in this country. They 
knew that Bavarian beer was not made 
altogether of malt, but to a great extent 
of raw grain. Bavarian beer, he need 
not say, was a most excellent beer— 
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and prizes had been awarded it in 
Germany, Belgium, and other countries 
because of its excellent qualities, but, 
pornane, more especially because it could 

kept in open vessels a long time with- 
out the chance of its getting stale—and 
this might be an important consideration 
with regard to the keeping of beer fresh 
over Sunday. In conclusion, he trusted 
the First Lord of the Treasury would be 
chary in making concessions with regard 
to the duty on beer, and he congratu- 
lated the right hon. Gentleman upon his 
satisfactory Budget. 

Mr. BIDDELL was under the impres- 
sion that he had heard the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer once say that wine 
could bear a good deal higher taxation 
than beer, which was the beverage of the 
poorer classes. At all events, those 
who could afford to drink wine, which 
was a luxury, could afford to pay a good 
tax for it. If he was correct in this sup- 
position, the right hon. Gentleman was 
somewhat inconsistent in placing a tax 
on beer and facilitating the introduction 
of wines. The present was a very inap- 

ropriate time to increase the tax on 

eer, as they were called upon to take 
£300,000 off the duty on French wines. 
This, no doubt, would please French- 
men, as it would stimulate the consump- 
tion of their wines in this country. 
Speaking generally, he approved the 

rinciples of the Budget, and thought a 

eer Duty preferable toa Malt Duty. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
reduce the poor man’s licence from 6s. to 
2s., and he would find a line ready drawn 
in the Small Tenants’ Rating Act, which 
eppbee to houses rated under £6. His 
object in rising was to invite the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
33rd clause of the Bill, and to ask him 
to consider whether he would not omit 
the words, ‘‘ and lands thereunto apper- 
taining,” thus giving relief to a very 
large number of poor farmers holding 
from 10 to 20 acres? That class was de- 
serving of great sympathy. They lived as 
labourers did, but worked a great deal 
harder, and he trusted their case would 
be favourably considered, for no class 
were more worthy of having their burdens 
lessened, and no class required it more. 
He quite agreed with the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) as to the vice of drunkenness ; 
but he. was at the same time strongly of 
opinion that good sound beer, in mo- 
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derate quantity, was the best possible 
drink for working men. It suited him- 
self if he had been vipa, | and he 
should be sorry to see any legislation 
passed which would have the effect of 
preventing such persons from procuring 
at a reasonable price the liquor which 
was calculated to increase their strength 
for the duties which they had to perform. 
There was much good in the proposals of 
the right hon. Gentleman; but the Bill 
contained hardly a clause that he would 
not like to see amended. 

Mr. GURDON said, he thought the 
Bill would give to the farmers a boon 
which they had scarcely hoped to obtain, 
and, on behalf of the farmers of Norfolk, 
he begged to thank the Government for 
its introduction. At the same time, he 
regretted that the measure would impose 
a tax upon persons who brewed their 
beer in small quantities for purely home 
consumption ; and he should be glad if 
the right hon. Gentleman could see his 
way to lessening the amount of that 
tax. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR trusted that 
the negotiations in reference to the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France might be 
brought to a successful issue, and, for 
that purpose, would gladly see large dis- 
cretionary powers vested in the hands 
of the Executive. Hitherto the Govern- 
ment of this country had been able to 
offer something in exchange for the ad- 
vantages given by foreign Governments 
in Commercial Treaties; but he feared 
that the means at the disposal of the 
Government by which these concessions 
were obtained were gradually, but with 
certainty, coming to an end. People 
occasionally talked as if foreign Powers 
modified their tariffs in the direction of 
Free Trade in consequence of their hold- 
ing Free Trade doctrines. This was 
not so. They modified their tariffs be- 
cause we gave them some substantial 
inducement to do so. But the substan- 
tial inducements it was in our power to 
give were nearly at anend. We hadso 
simplified our own tariffs that any fur- 
ther simplification was almost impos- 
sible. The proposed reduction in the 
Wine Duties was probably the last, or 
nearly the last, bribe it would be pos- 
sible for any English Government to 
hold out to induce a foreign Govern- 
ment to adopt principles of taxation 
which would be for its benefit not less 
than our own. Under these circum- 
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stances, we must face the possibility of 
having to use threats instead of bribes. 
Painful as the necessity would be, it 
might be necessary to impose, or to 
threaten to impose, retaliatory duties. 
He admitted that a retaliatory duty was 
opposed to the spirit of our fiscal system, 
and was open to many abuses. It was 
a kind of peaceful war, and, like other 
forms of warfare, might cost money. 
Nevertheless, he thought that where a 
Minister was negotiating with foreign 
countries he should not be deprived of 
the strength he would derive in his nego- 
tiations from being permitted to employ 
some means of coercion. He must point 
out that to threaten retaliatory duties 
was not in any sense to revert to Pro- 
tection. The object of a retaliatory duty 
was to influence a foreign Government. 
The object of a protection duty was to 
protect the home manufacturer from 
foreign competition. And, as the objects 
of the duties would be different, so also 
they would be imposed on different 
articles. He believed that, so far from 
such a retaliatory system being inconsis- 
tent with Free Trade, it would be cal- 
culated to promote its extension. They 
had induced foreign countries partially 
to adopt Free Trade ; but that was done, 
not by argument, but by Treaties, and 
by Treaties alone. And he failed to see 
how, in the future, Treaties were to be 
negotiated, unless some such system as 
that which he had recommended were 
adopted. 

Masor NOLAN said, he found no 
fault with the general scope of the Sup- 
plemental Budget ; but, with regard to 
one of its details—namely, the increase 
of licenses on retail publicans, he main- 
tained that there was good ground for 
reasonable objection. As the proposal 
stood at present it must prove most op- 
pressive on the poorer and struggling 
classes of Godeat victuallers in Ireland. 
On an average their licences would be 
increased £2 per head, which would be 
a serious diminution on their net profits. 
Now, it happened that the licensed 
sellers of liquors in Ireland were gene- 
rally retailers of other commodities. 
The county he represented was the 
second largest in Ireland, and yet he 


believed there were only eight publicans 
pure and simple in the county. All the 
rest sold groceries and other articles as 
their main business, and added the sale 
of liquors thereto. As a matter of con- 
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sequence the profits gained from the 
sale of liquors were very small, and 
several severe blows had already been 
dealt at this branch of their trade by 
recent legislation. Not only had they 
to contend against the operation of the 
Sunday Closing Act, but the bad har- 
vests of the last three years greatly 
affected their trade. The Irish publi- 
cans would be satisfied should the valua- 
tion of their premises be made upon the 
Griffith valuation, instead of the arbi- 
trary value which might be put upon 
them by the Excise officers. He would 
also urge that the case of the small 
sellers should be taken into considera- 
tion, to whom it would be a great blow, 
considering the bad times through 
which they had lately passed and the 
small profits which they made, should 
their licenses be suddenly raised from 
£3 6s. to £5; and he appealed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
them three or four years of grace be- 
fore he imposed this new burden upon 
them. The loss to the Revenue would 
not be more than a few thousand pounds. 
The small hotels which existed through- 
out the country were useful to the bond 
Jide travellers ; the profits made in them, 
however, were very small, so that a 
small increase of taxation, if it did not 
shut them up altogether, would not, at 
all events, make them more comfortable 
to the travelling public. 

CotoneL RUGGLES-BRISE ex- 
po great sympathy with the smaller 

rewers, many of whom, he said, would 
be absolutely ruined by the proposed 
changes. With reference to the propo- 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman as to 
agricultural labourers brewing at their 
own homes without paying any licence 
duty, he thought it would have been 
much fairer to take the Inhabited House 
Duty as a criterion than to propose that 
all those rated under £20 a-year should 
have that advantage. He wanted to 
know how a agricultural labourer was 
to brew in his own home? It would be 
necessary for him to build a brewhouse. 
Why should he not be able to brew in 
a farm-house, where. he would find all 
the appliances ready to hand ? 

Mr. LAING said, he should not have 
interfered in this discussion had it not 
been for the advocacy by the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour) of 
retaliatory duties. Such a speech could 
not be listened to in silence by an earnest 
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advocate of Free Trade. Thisingenious 
theory of retaliatory duties was, in fact, 
only a disguise for their old friend 
Protection. Foreign Governments were 
not to be misled by threats of imposing 
such duties. For instance, let them 
take the case of the United States. If 
the United States could be got to modify 
their tariff on iron and other metals, it 
would be most advantageous tous. The 
only way in which we could work upon 
their fears was to threaten to impose a 
duty on grain and other provisions which 
came to us in such enormous quantities 
from America. That would be very ac- 
ceptable to a large class of farmers, for 
they would be getting a certain amount 
of protection, and this would ultimately 
compel the United States to reduce their 
duties on iron. But would anyone 
seriously propose legislation to do that ? 
If we took a single step of that kind, 
we would find ourselves in a commercial 
warfare with the whole of our customers 
all over the world, and we would have 
to retrace our steps with ignominy, or to 
arrive at the state of things which existed 
before the late Sir Robert Peel began 
to reform our tariff. He highly valued 
Commercial Treaties, if they could be 
secured without sacrificing principle on 
our part. He was satisfied of the great 
advantages of these Treaties with a 
country like France. But Commercial 
Treaties would be purchased at too high 
a price if we were to obtain them by 
falling back upon the system of com- 
mercial warfare. We might assume 
that we were a Free Trade nation, and 
that we were going on the principle of 
doing what we thought best in our 
own interest. But Commercial Treaties 
should be confined to those cases, such 
as France, where, having Wine Duties, 
it might be possible to obtain some prac- 
tical results in the way of better com- 
mercial relations by reducing them. 
Anything further would be contrary to 
the principles of Free Trade, and would 
injure us. Some objection had been 
made by the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, at the beginning of the even- 
ing, in regard to a Supplemental Budget 
being introduced? But these objections 
could not be fairly applied to a case like 
this. Since the Budget of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
brought in we had had a General Elec- 
tion and a change of Ministry. The 
objections to a Supplemental Budget 
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were only applicable where there was 
a continuity of Ministry. It was a 
great slur upon a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and a Government that, after 
bringing in a Budget, they had to take 
it back and present it afterwards, in an 
altered shape, to the House of Commons. 
But the case was totally different in 
the present instance. The Budget was 
brought in at an unusually early time in 
the year. A new Parliament had been 
elected, which had changed the position 
of Parties, and this change had been 
effected in the belief that the Party now 
in power would give the country a better 
financial administration than the former 
Government. The country would, there- 
fore, have been greatly disappointed if, 
when the new Parliament had met, and 
a Session of sufficient duration for the 
purpose was before it, the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had shown any scruples 
about altering the financial propositions 
of the year, and had not given the coun- 
try the benefit of his great financial ex- 
perience in framing a new Budget. If 
they required special circumstances to 
justify it, they had them in the new 
position of the French Treaty, which, 
undoubtedly, did require some discretion 
to be given to the Government in treat- 
ing with France, and in the distressed 
condition of the agricultural interest, 
which made it important that if any 
boon was to be held out to that interest, 
it should not be delayed for another 
year, but should be given at once. As 
to the scale of licences to be charged, it 
was quite true that was a question of 
detail for Committee, to a certain extent ; 
but he thought there was a question of 
principle which it would be well if the 
right hon. Gentleman made clear before 
they went into Committee—namely, 
whether the increased scale was pro- 
posed entirely in relation to Revenue, 
or with relation to social regulation, by 
encouraging places where food and other 
articles of refreshment were sold, as well 
as spirits, as against those places which 
dealt in ardent spirits exclusively. He 
did not see why the amount charged for 
licences should stop where it did. The 
highest charge for licences was but a 
trifle to a a gin palace or hotel, and 
he thought the sliding scale should be 
carried up higher to meet those cases. 
For his own part, it was better that 
there should be no exemptions, because 
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it would be difficult to draw the line. 
The Government would have to consider 
what course they should adopt. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND thought, from 
the course of the debate, that whatever 
might be the abstract objections toa Com- 
mercial Treaty, both sides of the House 
recognized the practical benefits that had 
resulted from the French Treaty, and 
were equally determined to support 
the Government in its negotiations with 
France. The extension of trade in 1860, 
which had exceeded the expectations of 
everyone, justified the policy of Com- 
mercial Treaties, and the Treaty, being 
followed by others with the principal 
nations of Europe, had had a moral 
effect that was as conspicuous as its ma- 
terial results. With regard to the Wine 
Duties, taking them in connection with 
the negotiations now going on, the pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was probably the best that could 
be devised, though it seemed to him to 
introduce modifications that were, at the 
present moment, unnecessary. Some of 
the considerable changes might have 
been deferred until negotiations with 
Spain and Portugal had been entered 
upon, and the Government need not 
have shown their readiness to give 
France greater advantages than were 
asked for. As things were, there was 
nothing in the total of the Wine Duties 
of which anyone could reasonably com- 
plain. In fact, it would be generally 
admitted that wine was taxed lightly, 
in proportion to its value, rather than 
heavily; but there was an inequality 
which could not be logically defended, 
and a certain amount of hardship also 
in the largeness of the class of wines 
above 26 degrees. As the House was 
aware, the principle on which the 
duty was fixed in 1860 was that all 
wines between 26 and 40 degrees of 
strength should pay the maximum duty. 
The result of the adoption of that sys- 
tem was that wines of a low strength, 
as compared with those of a high 
strength, paid an excessive duty. Two 
modes of getting rid of this inequality 
of the duty had By proposed—first, to 
divide the class from 26 to-40 degrees in 
the middle; and secondly, to sub-divide 
it into classes of every 5 degrees of 
strength. Those modes, however, were 
open to the same objection as the present 
system, though in aless degree—namely, 
that there would be under them always 
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an overcharge upon the wines of the 
lower strength in each class. He had, 
therefore, made a proposal in the Wine 
Committee of last year similar to that 
which the right hon. Gentleman now 
made, and it was a singular fact that 
every Member of the Committee who 
sat upon the opposite side of the House 
had then voted against that proposal. 
It was a satisfaction to him, and to those 
who thought with him, that a proposal 
which had emanated from their side of 
the House had been adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxford had revived a right of 
contract, which had engaged the atten- 
tion of the Wine Committee last year; 
but he had omitted to mention that he 
(Mr. Mulholland) had succeeded in carry- 
ing an Amendment to his Report by 
nine votes to five— 


“ That the Committee are of opinion that the 
principle of the alcoholic scale should be main- 
tained.” 

This was in opposition to the proposal 
of the hon. Member, that wine should be 
taxed as a specific article, ‘‘ Wine,” ata 
uniform duty. He need not remind the 
House of the large proportion of the 
Revenue which was derived from the 
taxes on alcoholic drinks ; and, with re- 
spect to both malt liquor and spirits, the 
tax was in direct proportion to the 
strength. On that principle would wine 
be made an exception? There was no 
practical difficulty experienced in taxing 
spirits for each degree of alcoholic 
strength, and it was given in evidence 
before the Wine Committee, that there 
would be no difficulty in applying that 
same principle to wine. There was one 
part of the proposal of the Prime Minis- 
ter to which he hoped he would adhere ; 
that was the proposal to put wine in 
bottle into the highest class. Wine in 
bottle was, as a rule, wine of a higher 
quality ; and as it was not practicable to 
apply an ad valorem principle to wine—al- 
though, if practicable, it would be just— 
this exportation of bottled wines, would in 
a rough but practical way, attain that ob- 
ject. The French themselves acted on 
this principle. Their internal duty on 
wine in bottle was eight times higher 
than on wine in cask. Even on the 
lowest strength the proposal of the Prime 
Minister was only four times higher, 
and he might mention that the Customs 
Returns showed the value of wine ex- 
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ported from France in bottle to. be 
more than that, while the value of wine 
in wood was only just exactly the pro- 
portion proposed by the Prime Minister. 
The ordinary cheap wines would not 
be affected by this duty, as they were 
never shipped in bottle, the extra cost 
of freight and carriage on wine in 
pa being more than they could af- 
ord. 


Mr. AtpErman W. LAWRENCE re- 
marked, that in this measure the Go- 
vernment had enunciated both a foreign 
policy and a home policy—a foreign 
policy in that they sought to obtain 
power to reduce the Wine Duties, if 
they could acquire corresponding ad- 
vantages for the trade and commerce of 
the country ; and a home policy in that 
they proposed to confer a boon upon 
the agricultural interests by substituting 
a Beer Duty for the Malt Tax. It had 
been admitted that the agriculturists 
would derive great benefit from the 
transfer of the duty on malt to beer. 
It was quite clear that any increase in 
the Revenue must ultimately be paid by 
the consumer; and he was not sure that 
the change might not increase the price 
of beer. Beer, if pure and unadul- 
terated, was a great advantage to the 
people, and it would be a great misfor- 
tune if the price of the national beverage 
was increased. As to the increase of 
the duty on the licences, he was strongly 
opposed to such a proposal, as it was a 
great hardship on a large number of 
inn-keepers, licensed victuallers, dining- 
room and refreshment-house keepers; and 
would act unfairly, not only in London, 
but in many large towns in the country. 
Touching the licences, they had nothing 
to do with the principle of the Bill, and 
they might just as well be left out of it. 
The increase in the licences would be 
considered most unequal, most unfair, 
and unjust, and he saw no reason why 
the inn-keepers should be called upon 
to pay extra money when their trade 
was diminishing. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was not 
wonderful that this discussion had very 
much assumed the character of a debate 
comprising many subjects which might 
be more conveniently considered in de- 
tail when the Bill was in Committee. 
If, unfortunately, he should omit to refer 
in his remarks to any question of that 
kind in which hon. Members felt an 
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interest, he should be glad to be re- 
minded of it. In the meantime he would 
proceed to review the principal topics 
which had been mentioned. As re- 
garded the Motion immediately before 
the House, he was not surprised that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) should have raised a 
question of this kind; but he was open 
to an answer from this point of view— 
that, whereas spirits had always been 
taxed as simply alcoholic drink accord- 
ing to the quantity of alcohol they con- 
tained, it was to a great extent deemed 
desirable not to encourage their con- 
sumption, but rather to bring it to what 
would be the minimum compatible with 
the collection of the Revenue. There was 
likewise a financial objection to his hon. 
Friend’s proposal at the present time. 
His hon. Friond said—‘‘ Do not raise the 
money required to effect a change from 
the Malt Tax by taxing incomes, but 
raise it by taxing beer.”” Now, to get 
the necessary sum in that way within 
the present year, he must raise the tax 
on beer in order to provide for the next 
year’s Service of the country to a very 
considerable extent, and there was not 
any reason to know at the present time 
whether the money would be required 
for the Service or not. It would be im- 
possible for him now to ask the House 
to make an extensive change in the Beer 
Duty that would not only add to the 
price of the article, but would also en- 
rich the Exchequer for the coming year, 
and all future years, to a very large ex- 
tent, and without a knowledge on his 
part whether the money would be 
wanted or not. With regard to the 
Licence Duty, it would be quite open ata 
future stage of the Bill to consider whe- 
ther there was anything exceptional in 
the mode of valuing licensing houses 
in Ireland which made it necessary to 
modify the proposals now submitted. 
It was not, however, a matter which he 
was called upon to attempt to develop 
on the second reading of the Bill, and at 
so late an hour. He could not agree 
with his hon. Friend behind him (Mr. 
Laing), who said this was not a Budget 
for Revenue. There was no doubt that 
a question of that kind could not be 
touched without raising several points 
of considerable difficulty in detail ; but, 
among the general principles on which 
that part of the scheme rested, there was 
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this to be borne in mind—that the main 
increase of licences would be borne by 
those establishinents which had for their 
purpose the consumption of liquor to be 
drunk on the premises. That was the 
general principle on which the scale had 
been made. He would not refer now to 
many other objects which he had endea- 
voured to combine with that principle. 
A considerable authority to enforce the 
principle upon them was the excellent 
Committee of the House of Lords, which 
had justly observed that a large value 
had been added to drinking-houses of 
all kinds by the direct action of Parlia- 
ment in the course of the last 10 or 12 
years, and that in respect of this large 
augmentation of value so brought about 
by legislation no taxation whatever was 
imposed. While, therefore, he admitted 
that the detailed scale was open to ob- 
servation, he could not hold out any ex- 
pectation that the Government would 
depart from the general purpose of that 
scale. They certainly had not thought 
it would be just to introduce the prin- 
ciple of equal taxation and to carry it to 
all lengths as between houses that were 
mere drinking establishments and the 
case of hotels, because in the latter in- 
stance, where a large business was done, 
only a moderate part of it consisted in 
the consumption of strong liquors; and 
to tax largely, or, indeed, to tax at all, 
the trade that supplied ordinary provi- 
sions for the consumption of the people, 
was a complete novelty in itself—and 
if they were to tax the entire business 
of an hotel, they would be introducing 
a novelty of that kind. They were sen- 
sible, however, of the difficulty pointed 
out by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Orkney (Mr. Laing), and, in consequence 
of that difficulty, they certainly had com- 
promised the matter, and had not pur- 
sued to the last point the principle of 
increase according to rated value. They 
had endeavoured to make.a combination 
of various considerations which bore on 
the case ; and he believed, that when the 
House looked into the matter, they would 
find it was not easy to make a different 
arrangement. The hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. R. N. Fowler) had 
asked what course would be taken with 
regard to the July dividends? He be- 
lieved he had already stated that they 
would be levied as if these proposals 
had never been made, and the whole tax 
proposed to be added would be collected 
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at the January levy. Coming to the 
observations of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, he said that he must respectfully 
reserve his opinion that, when the en- 
tire Surplus that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had proposed to provide was more 
than swallowed up ; se the prospects 
of the Revenue were undoubtedly not in 
a high degree satisfactory ; when it was 
rather more likely, unless we assumed 
that some decided change in connection 
with the harvest would take place, that 
the results would fall short of the Esti- 
mate than go beyond it; and when we 
had in view the possibility that the 
assistance of the House might be re- 
quired for the purpose of meeting 
emergencies in India, it would have been 
possible for him to have gone through 
the Session without proposing some 
scheme by which to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Exchequer. As to the Malt 
Duty, his right hon. Friend had mini- 
mized the benefits and maximized the 
inconveniences attending that transi- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman did not 
admit that the changenow made from the 
Malt Duty to the Beer Duty warranted 
the imposition of a penny in the Income 
Tax. He said, in language cautiously 
vague, that some other arrangement 
might have been made with a view to 
providing the £11,000or£12,000 wanted 
to effect the transition. When the veil 
was taken off that language, what did 
it mean? It meant that they might 
have borrowed the money, and, in the 
favourite phrase of his right hon. Friend, 
have ‘‘spread the re-payment over a series 
of years;’’ orthey might have released the 
Sinking Fund from the charge which the 
late Government laid upon it for one year. 
That would have provided the money. 
He had carefully considered all these 
methods of procedure, and -had arrived 
at the conclusion that, if the thing was 
to be done, the best way was to do it in 
a straightforward manner, making the 
funds of the year meet the expenditure 
of the year whenever that could be done 
without laying extravagant and ex- 
cessive burdens upon the country. He 
came next to the question of the Wine 
Duties. He seldom voted with the hon. 
Member for Downpatrick (Mr. Mul- 
holland); but on this occasion he cer- 
tainly shared the views of that hon. 
Member, while he was opposed to those 
of the hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Cartwright), who recommended a plan 
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of re-casting the Wine Duties, the 
essence of which was that everything 
that could fairly be called wine, whether 
the lightest claret or the strongest port 
‘or sherry, should pay one equal duty. 
This plan contained a principle which 
was quite anomalous in our liquor 
legislation, which, at present, aimed at 
taxing liquors according to their alco- 
holic —— The proposal, if acted 
upon, would, he believed, be a new 
source of commercial discord between this 
country and France, and would involve 
a heavy sacrifice of Revenue. The great 
objection tothe Malt Tax seemed tobe the 
inclusion of farmers’ hands in reckoning 
the £20 which formed the standard of 
exemption. Well, this was a question 
quite open to consideration. But if a 
farmer employed a large number of 
labourers who did not reside in the 
farmhouse, it was not open to considera- 
tion that he should be granted exemp- 
tion in respect of those labourers. He 
was quite prepared to consider the ques- 
tion of inclusion of the farmers’ hands, 
because he admitted that there was much 
to be said on both sides of the question. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Suffolk 
(Colonel Barne) was under the impression 
that the duty as it stood was increased 
by 10 or 15 per cent. He (Mr. Glad- 
stone) declined to subscribe to that 
statement; and he could not accept the 
figures of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Staffordshire (Mr. M. A. Bass), which 
showed a large increase in the duty. He 
admitted that some modification ought 
to be introduced into the figures he had 
originally mentioned ; but he declined to 
admit anything like an increase of 15 
per cent on theduty. There was another 
increase of Revenue which he could not 
venture to predict, but which he was 
sanguine enough to hope for, and that 
was an increase in the quantity of beer 
brewed, because he believed this libera- 
tion of the brewing trade as to the 
choice of its materials, although the 
trade did not recognize it as a benefit, 
would lead to great advantages in the 
conduct of the trade, to great economy 
in the conduct of the trade, and, conse- 
quently, to the cheapening of the article 
produced ; and, if so, it was not at all 
improbable that this result might take 
effect, among other ways, in an increase 
in the quantity of beer brewed, and in 
the Revenue derived from that source, 
quite distinct from an augmentation on 
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the assumption that only the same quan- 
tity would be consumed. He had al- 
ready stated that the Government were 
engaged in a careful examination of 
what might be the extreme claim which 
in justice the brewing trade could make, 
and he must remind the House of this. 
It was not to be supposed that the case 
of the brewing trade, as to the attitude 
it assumed on this occasion, was or could 
be, taking it all round, fundamentally 
different from that of all other trades 
that had been subjected to the effect of 
legislative changes. In the course of 
the last 40 years, having been conver- 
sant in almost every case with the great 
legislative changes that had taken place, 
he had never known any one of them in 
which the persons engaged in the trade 
distinguished themselves beyond the 
rest of the community in appreciating 
the ulterior results of the change. On 
the contrary, in a very large number of 
cases, the trades now among the most 
flourishing predicted total ruin in con- 
sequence of those changes. With re- 
gard to brewing by labourers and small 
farmers, if this were done off their own 
premises, they certainly would not come 
within the provisions of the new Bill ; 
because, if the Government were to sanc- 
tion the brewing off the premises, they 
would obviously get into difficulties, 
which they were determined to avoid, in 
respect of co-operative brewing, and they 
would find themselves rendering great 
injustice to the brewing trade. The 
two hon. Members who had spoken with 
great ability as members of the great 
brewing trade, had spoken of the re- 
strictions, as they called them, under 
this Bill as being very harassing and in- 
quisitorial, and as being more harass- 
ing and inquisitorial than those en- 
forced by the law as it stood. The hon. 
Member for Staffordshire had said it 
was not particularly pleasant to have 
Excise officers on the premises. This 
might be true, though he was very glad 
that the hon. Member was able .to give 
a just as well as a kind testimony to- 
wards the considerate manner in which 
the very intelligent officers of the De- 
partment discharged their duties. But 
whether or not it was pleasant was a 
question by itself. He did not maintain 
that it was pleasant. His doctrine was 
that the whole system of taxation was a 
very unpleasant one. He looked upon 
all taxation with great dislike, and they 
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should try to get rid of it as quickly as 
possible, and to have as little of it as they 
could. The point, however, was to have 
taxation so adjusted as not to interfere 
disproportionately with capital and in- 
dustry. The reason they desired to have 
officers always present was that they 
thought that this would be far more to 
the interest of the brewer and of the 
trade; the liability to the obligation of 
making frequent returns would take the 
place of arbitrary restrictions as to the 
mode of conducting the business. The 
restrictions of the Malt Tax had been 
interferences with the trader in the 
building of premises, the stages of the 
processes themselves, the time he was to 
occupy in his different processes. For 
this interference it was proposed to sub- 
stitute the obligation of making returns, 
and it was necessary that the officers 
should visit the premises for the pur- 
pose of inspection. In conclusion, he 
did not hesitate to say that the passing 
of that measure would not sensibly affect 
the course of trade in respect of the 
times and processes of brewing. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he desired to 
point out that there were, at all events, 
two great authorities who were opposed 
to the course proposed to be adopted. 
He referred to Adam Smith and John 
Stuart Mill. He was not going to blame 
the Government for endeavouring to ne- 
gotiate Commercial Treaties with France 
and Spain; but he thought they had got 
hold of the wrong end of the stick. This 
was no time for a reduction of the duties 
upon French and Spanish wines, but 
rather the contrary. Their proposal, 
described in whatever glowing language 
they pleased, bore a very strong resem- 
blance to that particular form of recipro- 
city described by Lord Beaconsfield as a 
phantom. He would read to the House 
the opinion ef John Stuart Mill upon 
the subject. In Book V., chapter 4, of 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, 
they would find these words— 


“A country cannot be expected to renounce 
the power of taxing foreigners unless foreigners 
will, in return, practise towards itself the same 
forbearance. The only mode in which any 
country can save itself from being a loser to 
the Revenue duties imposed by other countries 
on its commodities is to impose corresponding 
Revenue duties upon them.” 


He (Mr. Mac Iver) admitted that in the 
early days of Free Trade some advantage 
accrued to this country ; but theforeigner 
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had not then learned what he had since 
learned, that this was the only country 
in the world which was prepared unre- 
sistingly to acquiesce in one-sided ar- 
rangements that left all the good to 
others. That which was now so often 
called Free Trade, and which each poli- 
tical Party had done so much to give 
them, was not Free Trade in any true 
sense of the words. It was only a system 
of free importation. It was, in reality, a 
system of protection to the foreigner. We 
exempted him from that share of our taxa- 
tion which he ought to pay, and which 
John Stuart Mill thought this country 
ought to levy ; and by thus relinquishing 
our power of taxing foreigners, the defi- 
ciency fell upon our own manufacturing 
and agricultural industries at home. Was 
he not right in saying that this kind of 
thing—this boasted Free Trade of ours 
—was only an imposture? The manu- 
factures of all the world came here duty 
free ; but whenever we tried to send our 
manufactures in return, they were heavily 
taxed. Was that Free Trade? He(Mr. 
Mac Iver) did not think it was, or that, 
so far as France and Spain were con- 
cerned, we were much the better of our 
foreign importations. The things we 
got from France and Spain were chiefly 
the luxuries of the rich, and they were 
imported at the cost of the working men 
of this country, who, by reason of these 
importations, were denied the right to 
labour. In his opinion, we considered 
unduly the interests of the consumer; 
and it should be remembered that in this 
country the working population were 
the producers as well as consumers. 
Those who were consumers only were the 
comparatively rich members of the com- 
munity; and hon. Members opposite, 
notwithstanding their protestations to 
the contrary, considered the interests of 
the rich alone. The world at large had 
made no practical advance towards Free 
Trade principles; and there could not 
be a franker acknowledgement of this 
than in the Treaties which the Govern- 
ment were now negotiating. The Cobden- 
Bright Treaty of 1860 was not Free Trade. 
It was only an arrangement by which 
this country undertook to abolish the 
whole of its duties upon French manu- 
factures in consideration of France 
slightly reducing her duties on some of 
ours. What had been the result of their 
20 years’ experience of that Treaty ? 
Instead of elevating France to the prin- 
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ciples of Free Trade, it had only taught 
her that this country was a very bad 
hand at making a bargain. They 
had not hitherto brought about Free 
Trade by their Commercial i'reaties— 
arrangements by which, in obedience to 
the doctrinatre teaching of the Cobden 
Club, we gave up nearly everthing we 
possessed, getting next to nothing in re- 
turn—and they were not likely to do so 
by the present proposals.of the Govern- 
ment. But they had encouraged France 
in the belief that she had only got to 
press us a little further and we would 
give up the Wine Duties too, and 
patiently submit to the Sugar Bounty 
system, as well as to the surtaxe d’entre- 
pot, and to any other injustice which she 
liked to perpetrate upon British com- 
merce and British shipping. The pro- 
posals of the Government in regard to 
Spanish wines were of a similar cha- 
racter, and nothing less than an invitation 
to the Spaniards to drive a hard bargain 
with us. He well remembered the hopes 
excited by the Cobden-Bright Treaty of 
1860. His experience as a carrier, which, 
with all respect to hon. Members oppo- 
site, was worth something, was that our 
trade with France had been, and was 
now, a trade principally of raw materials 
for French industries; but that what we 
brought from France was the finished 
products of valuable labour. He would 
ask whether such importations from 
France did not destroy our industries at 
home, and was not a very serious ques- 
tion for the British working man? Loaf 
sugar they now got, it was true, a 
farthing a pound cheaper than might 
otherwise be the case. But this was a 
wholly inappreciable benefit to the con- 
sumer, obtained at the expense of our 
own refiners, to the great disadvantage 
of our West Indian possessions, and 
to the injury of British shipowners. And 
yet that was what some people call Free 
Trade! He preferred very much the 
doctrines of Adam Smith and John 
Stuart Mill. So long as France taxed 
our manufactures, we ought certainly to 
tax hers. The Wine Duties were about 
all we now had to bargain with, and in 
themselves they were clearly insufficient 
to purchase those concessions which we 
had a right to get; but he (Mr. Mac Iver) 
saw no reason why some of our former 
duties should not be replaced. We could 
then bring some pressure to bear. The 


House would remember that he hadj|5§ 
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several times asked the Government in 
regard to their prospective arrange- 
ments with France. The hon. Baronet 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke), with the 
politeness which always distinguished 
him, had replied to his questions, but 
in a manner which conveyed no infor- 
mation. He (Mr. Mac Iver) wanted to 
know if the Government meant to insist 
upon those concessions which we had a 
right to get, and would take measures 
to obtain them? He wanted to know, 
specifically, if the Sugar Bounty system 
was going to be given up? Did France 
mean to reduce her duties upon Bri- 
tish manufactures? Was she going to 
abolish the surtare d@entrepét, and let 
foreign produce bought and sold in 
the Liverpool Exchange enter France 
upon, terms as favourable as if imported 
direct ? He had also asked the Govern- 
ment in regard to their negotiations with 
Spain; and, again, the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), with the most perfect courtesy, 
gave a reply which answered nothing. 
It was quite a mistake to suppose that 
our unsatisfactory commercial! relations 
with Spain werea mere Wine Duty dis- 
pute. Long before this Wine Duty busi- 
ness Spain had harassed British trade; 
and, unless she was now going to do 
something to put matters on a better 
footing, we ought rather to think of 
doubling the Wine Duties than of re- 
ducing them. Spain was only trying to 
squeeze us because we had been found 
willing victims ; and if we conceded the 
Wine Duties, we were only inviting her 
to press for something more. He would 
best describe the general condition of 
our trade with Spain by quoting from a 
letter which he had just received on the 
subject. Its words were— 


“The Spanish tariff isa very big affair, the 
rates being different for nearly every article 
mentioned therein. Your hat, for instance, 
being one thing, your coat another, your boots 
another, and shirt another. ‘This I found was 
really the fact, for on calling at the Consuls, they 
handed mea book, which, being in Spanish, I did 
not understand; but they explained that on 
glass, for instance, the duty is reckoned at so 
many pesatos (10d.) per 100 kilos; and there 
are as many different rates as there are qualities 
of glass. The rate is equally the same whether 
the goods come in a Spanish or a British ship ; 
but although thereare no differential rates in this 
sense, it is nevertheless quite true that a tax is 
levied upon British-owned steamers trading with 
Spanish ports.” 

















At that late hour, he considered that he 
had said enough; when the proper time 
arrived he hoped to move the rejection 
of theGovernment Wine Duty proposals, 
as they were clearly not the way to deal 
with France and Spain. That kind of 
treatment had been tried before and 
had failed, and there was already abun- 
dant evidence to show that it would fail 
again. He begged to apologize to Mr. 
Speaker for having occupied the time of 
the House so long ; but he thought that 
apology ought properly tocome from hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side, because it 
was their fault for having so often inter- 
rupted him, and refused to listen to 
what he had to say. They had, however, 
been obliged to hear him, whether they 
liked it or not; and it was entirely due 
to them that his remarks had been so 
prolonged. He begged to move that 
that debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(MUr. Mae Iver.) 


The Motion not being seconded, was 
not put. 
rR. ANDERSON said, he begged to 
withdraw the Amendment to the Bill 
that appeared in his name on the Paper. 
He should put down the Amendment for 
the Committee on the Bill, and hoped 
then to press his proposed alteration of 
the Bill on the attention of the Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he had 
a Motion on the subject which would 
naturally have followed that discussion ; 
but, on the present occasion, he should 
postpone it, and bring it again before 
the House in Committee. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (PAYMENT OF 
WAGES, &c.) BILL. 
(Mr. Ashley, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
[BILL 119.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to consider Clauses 
with reference to the conditions of service of 
seamen and the licensing of their lodging 
houses.—({Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 
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Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Viscount SANDON, in moving the 
following clause :— 
(Modification of Penalty for neglecting to join.) 

“ For neglecting or refusing, without reason- 
able cause, to join his ship, or to proceed to sea in 
his ship, a seaman or apprentice to the sea ser- 
vice shall be liable on summary conviction, in- 
stead of being liable to the penalty imposed by 
section two hundred and Sty thies of ‘The 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,’ to a fine not ex- 
ceeding an amount equa! to four weeks’ wages ; 
and in the event of his failing to pay the fine, 
and in that event only, to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding, in England and Ireland, the 
term limited by law on non-payment of a fine, 
and elsewhere, six weeks: provided that if the 
neglect or refusal tend immediately to endanger 
a ship or cargo or the life or limb of any person 
belonging to or on board a ship, the offender 
shall be guilty of a misdeamour, and be punish 
able accordingly,” 


said, that if the Government were not 
willing to accept that clause he should 
not press them to do so. He should, 
however, be sorry to allow the oppor- 
tunity to pass of releasing seamen from 
some of the penalties to which they were 
liable if they neglected or refused to go 
to sea. He was aware of the intention 
to introduce a general Bill next year 
dealing with the question of discipline 
on board ship, and he was convinced 
that that was a most serious matter. 
Seamen, at present, if they refused to g0 
into a ship or to go sea were liable to be 
imprisoned for 10 weeks. The proposed 
clause he had drawn up during the time 
he was President of the Board of Trade, 
after having conferred with a number of 
leading shipowners on the subject. They 
had all agreed with him that it would 
be desirable to introduce such a clause 
by which seamen would be placed in 
the same position as landsmen as far as 
possible with regard to breach of con- 
tract. If he neglected to go to sea after 
that clause had been passed, he would 
only be liable in the first instance for 
breach of contract. On a subsequent 
occasion he would be liable to a fine ; and 
if that fine were not paid, to a month’s 
imprisonment. So that imprisonment 
would only take place in case of non- 
payment of the fine. He was aware 
that a great many changes were desira- 
ble in the rules of discipline on board 
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ship; but, although the matter was a com- 
prehensiveone and oughtto be dealt with, 
perhaps, comprehensively, he thought 
there could be no harm in doing justice 
to the seaman thus far at once, and so 
prevent him being imprisoned for along 

riod for simply refusing to go to sea. 
Fie knew the difficulties the Board of 
Trade had in that matter; but he 
thought they could acquiesce in the pro- 
position he had made. He would not 
press it on the Government, however, 
provided he obtained a pledge from 
them to deal with the subject; but he 
begged them toconsider whether it was 
not a reasonable compromise in the 
matter, having been adopted by some of 
the best shipowners as a solution of the 
question. 


Question proposed, “That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.”—( Viscount 
Sandon.) 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he 
fully agreed with the noble Lord op- 
posite (Viscount Sandon), that the ques- 
tion of the punishment of seamen for 
refusing to go to sea was a most serious 
one; but, at the same time, he ventured 
to doubt whether the proposed clause 
could be accepted, inasmuch as it hardly 
dealt with the question. The real griev- 
ance of the seaman was that he was 
liable to arrest without warrant, and it 
was in that respect particularly that he 
was in a totally different position from 
other working men. The proposedclause 
would not relieve him from that at all. 
All it would do was to modify the law 
with regard to the penalty to be inflicted 
for refusing to serve. It was not, he 
thought, impossible to deal comprehen- 
sively with that question so as really to 
relieve seamen from that exceptional 
condition. He thought that if the noble 
Lord would communicate with his hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) between that 
time and the Report on the Bill, they 
might be able to propose a clause that 
would, perhaps, deal effectively with that 
question. Even if the clause were 
adopted it would give but temporary 
relief, as the Government intended to 
bring in a Bill to deal with the whole 
question next Session. 

Mr. GORST said, he did not like the 
idea of the Bill passing through the 
Committee stage Fefore they had had 
an opportunity of seeing and discussing 


Viscount Sandon 
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the clause proposed. Both the Prede- 
cessors of the Government and the 
Government itself had promised to deal 
with this matter, and he would suggest 
that they should report Progress—[ Cries 
of ‘Oh, oh!’ ]—in order that the clause 
which the Government were considering 
might be put upon the Paper and con- 
sidered in Committee. He observed 
that hon. Members opposite cried out 
“Oh, oh!” Their idea of legislation 
was, apparently, to drive the Bill through 
as fast as they could. The Board of 
Trade seemed disposed to hurry it 
through without consideration or reflec- 
tion; and, for his part, he begged to 
say that those Members who really had 
the interests of seamen and shipowners 
at heart, were not willing to allow that 
rash kind of legislation to proceed. He 
would inform hon. Members below the 
Gangway, who were, perhaps, fresh to 
the labours of the House, that when a 
Government announced an intention to 
propose a new clause, it was not at all 
an unusual practice for the Committee 
to report Progress, in order that that 
clause might be placed upon the Paper 
and be properly considered before the 
Bill passed through Committee. He 
should move that the Committee report 
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‘Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Gorst.) 


Mr. NORWOOD said, he should sup- 
port the Motion which had just been 
made. He was of opinion that many 
hon. Members were entirely unacquainted 
with Parliamentary usages and the forms 
of the House, and they should exhibit 
more tolerance in the discussion of 
measures. Not long ago he had heard 
loud cries raised when an hon. Member 
had endeavoured to address the House. 
When those hon. Gentlemen who raised 
those cries had a longer experience, they 
wouldfind that it was convenient to listen 
to all sides of aquestion. He knew that 
to men uninitiated in the doctrines of 
the House that was not altogether palat- 
able. He thought it would be well if hon. 
Gentlemen would exercise a little more 
discretion, and not be quite so hasty in 
preventing measures being discussed. 
He ventured to support the proposal of 
the noble Viscount the Member for 
Liverpool (Lord Sandon). He thought 




















there ove to be a mitigation of the 
present law, with regard to summary 
arrest, in cases where seamen failed to 
fulfil their contracts. He was convinced 
that was a subject of the utmost impor- 
tance, and the noble Lord had proposed 
to mitigate that law by substituting a 
fine in the first instance in lieu thereof. 
That was a step in the right direction, 
and he could not understand why the 
Government refused to agree to the pro- 
posal. Representing as he did, a large 
seaport, he ventured to assert that a 
large number of seamen understood the 
position they were in quite as wellas any- 
one inthat House. The proposal of the 
noble Lord was likely to prove a bene- 
ficial one, and he should support it. 
Notwithstanding the ejaculations of hon. 
Members below the Gangway, he should 
support the adjournment of the debate 
in order that they might have time for 
proper consideration of the clause. 

r. CHAMBERLAIN said, he hoped 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gorst) would withdraw his Motion, 
and that the Committee might be per- 
mitted to get through the present stage 
of the Bill. He did not think that the 
reasons the hon. and learned Member 
gave were convincing to the Committee. 
He told them that seamen, of whom he 
made himself, in reference to that Bill, 
the champion, could get nothing more 
than promises in regard to that matter. 
He (Mr. Chamberlain) was sorry to find 
that he had so bad an opinion of the 
way in which his clients were treated 
by the present Government’s Prede- 
cessors. [Mr. Gorsr said, he stated 
they had been fed upon promises.] He 
understood the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber to say that, considering the number 
of promises, it was surprising that no- 
thing had been done; he would not dis- 
pute with him, but merely undertake to 
say that the present Government should 
do something more than that. Next 
Session that subject would be thoroughly 
considered, and the Bill would then be 
much more comprehensive than the pre- 
sent one. It had already been stated 
that on the Report of the Bill a proposal 
would be made, by which the question 
now under discussion would be attempted 
to be settled; and he must say that if 
that proposal met with the amount of 
support from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that he usually gave to all 
proposals for the advantage of seamen, 
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then it would be impossible, in the pre- 
sent broken Session, to proceed any 
further with the Bill. He must say he 
thought it curious that delays of that 
sort invariably came from those who 
pretended to be in favour of the class 
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the Bill would affect. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gorst) said, it 
was desirable that time should be given 
in order that. the proposed new clause 
might be left upon the Paper, and left 
there a sufficient time to get into the 
hands of Members and be fully con- 
sidered before they asked the House to 
take the next step. For his own part, 
he considered that was just the way in 
which seamen would be fed upon pro- 
mises and get nothing beyond. Tris 
hon. Friend the Member for Kingston- 
upon-Hull (Mr. Norwood) had said that 
he should give his hearty support to the 
proposal of thenoble Lord. He begged 
to say that, in his humble judgment, 
that proposal did not meet the difficulty 
at all, and it was on that ground that 
he was unable to accept it. What was, 
in fact, the complaint of the seamen? 
Why, undoubtedly, the anomalous po- 
sition they were placed in with regard 
to their contracts. In case of breach 
of contract a landsman was liable to 
an action only, and not to criminal pro- 
ceedings ; whereas a sailor was liable to 
those proceedings, and might be in gaol 
many weeks in consequence. The 
noble Lord, by his proposal, still left 
the seaman subject to those criminal 
proceedings, and added a fine which, in 
all ordinary circumstances, he believed, 
the seaman would be unable to pay. 
What was likely to happen if the course 

roposed to be taken was followed ? 

t was well known that certain magis- 
trates, who had acted in a manner 
which seemed harsh, had sent to gaol 
seamen who refused to go to sea in ships 
which they deemed unseaworthy, and 
some of which ships afterwards went to 
the bottom. The fact of the ships hav- 
ing been lost, showed, at any rate, that 
the men who were imprisoned had good 
prima facie grounds for the belief which 
led them to refuse to go to sea and 
resulted in their imprisonment. If the 
proposal of the noble Lord were adopted 
the fine upon seamen would be very 
heavy ; and as seamen were, as a general 
rule, a very impecunious class of men, 
the result would in a majority of cases 
be imprisonment, for the reason that the 
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men could not pay the fines. It was 
urged that the imprisonment would be 
for non-payment of the fines imposed, 
and not for breach of contract. But this 
was not exactly a statement of the case 
which could be generally accepted as 
an adequate mode of dealing with the 
grievances which the seamen alleged to 
exist; and when the question came to 
be dealt with in a more complete manner 
next Session, it would be necessary to 
repeal the clause which was proposed 
by the noble Lord if it now became 
law. 

Viscount SANDON protested against 
the suggestion that this was entirely a 
seaman’s question; he thought it was 
extremely undesirable that the House 
should hastily pass a judgment upon 
questions affecting seamen, which, 
though they occupied a large amount of 
time in the last Parliament, had not 
been satisfactory settled up to the pre- 
sent time. The able, good, and steady 
seaman, was, perhaps, more interested 
than any other person in seeing that 
the crew of a ship was well constituted 
before he went to sea in her, and, there- 
fore, it was important for every ship- 
owner to pick his crews with the utmost 
care. It was also of the utmost impor- 
tance that the shipowners should be 
careful to get their crews on board in 
good time before the fixed time for the 
sailing of the ship, as otherwise there 
was a probability that a number of 
worthless substitutes would ship instead 
of the competent men who had been 
engaged, and the competent men left 
would naturally object to go to sea with 
incompetent and unworthy shipmates, 
whose presence would be disagreeable 
to themselves and perilous to the safety 
of the ships and to the interests of the 
owners. He must, therefore, demur to 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade, 
that, in supporting the views of those 
who desired to change the existing law, 
he was acting only in the interests of 
the seamen, because the true interests of 
the seamen were only to be provided for 
by taking such steps as would secure 
the shipping of sailors possessing the 
highest character as well as the best 
technical ability. The whole question 
was one of the greatest difficulty and 
delicacy, and he hoped it would be 
handled with the utmost care by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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the Board of Trade, in view not only of 
the interest of the seamen but of the 
shipowners. The more closely the right 
hon. Gentleman looked into the ques- 
tion, the more clearly would he see the 
importance of dealing with it in a cau- 
tious manner. 

Mr. BENTINCK hoped the Commit- 
tee would not adopt the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade. He would not 
attempt to discuss the question of who 
was or was not the sailor’s friend, his 
view being that the only matter for pre- 
sent consideration was as to whether the 
time was opportune for discussing the 
question before the Committee. In his 
view the time was not opportune, and he 
therefore hoped Progress would be re- 
ported, in order that further opportunity 
might be afforded to Members to con- 
sider the details of the question which 
had been raised before pronouncing an 
opinion upon it. 

Mr. GORST said, he had been asto- 
nished by the appeal of the President of 
the Board of Trade, because he could not 
understand the grounds on which Her 
Majesty’s Government asked the House to 
postpone till the Report the consideration 
of a newclause, which was more important 
in principle than any other part of the 
measure. He could not too strongly 
deprecate the fashion which seemed to 
be growing with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, of first introducing a Bill and then 
making Amendments affecting its vital 
principle at the last moment. He now 
asked for delay, because he thought it 
important that the new clause should be 
printed, and in the hands of Members, 
before the House was asked to determine 
upon it. 

Mr. COURTNEY hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade would accede to the ap- 
peal for delay which had been made to 
him. The question involved was one of 
grave importance, and was not likely to 
be solved by bandying sarcasms as to 
who were and were not the friends of the 
seaman. The question was as to how 
sailors who did not fulfil their contracts 
were to be dealt with; and he felt sure 
that no satisfactory solution of it would 
be arrived at which did not deal with 
seamen as ordinary workmen who en- 
tered into contracts with their employers, 
and, if they broke such contracts, ren- 
dered themselves liable to civil action, 
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which might cause them to be mulcted 
in damages. The proposal which was 
now made was, in his view, one which 
should be made in Committee when it 
could be fully discussed, and should not 
be deferred until the stage of Report 
when no hon. Member could speak more 
than once as to the details of the pro- 
posal. The difficulty of considering a 
new clause in a Bill on the Report of 
Amendments was extreme, and the diffi- 
culty was largely increased when, as on 
the present occasion, the new clause was 
more important than any part of the ori- 
ginal Bill. The House was in progress 
with the Bill; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
could lose but little, if any, time by ac- 
ceding to the manifest justice of the 
case and consenting to Progress being 
reported, in order that further time could 
be given for consideration of the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, Her 
Majesty’s Government could not accept 
the clause, because they did not think it 
would have the effect of ameliorating the 
condition of the seaman, and so settling 
the question which was before the Com- 
mittee, and which, undoubtedly, called 
for settlement. The matter must be 
dealt with next year, and Her Majesty’s 
Government were anxious to bring about 
a satisfactory settlement. If possible, 
a proposal would be made on the Report 
of the Bill, which would have the effect 
of putting an end at once to the diffi- 
culties that had been raised; and he 
hoped that the Government would have 
afforded to them such an opportunity 
as they desired, their wish being to pro- 
duce a satisfactory settlement of the 
question. 

Viscount SANDON said, his clause 
did not touch the question of arrest with 
warrant. This was a matter of the ut- 
most importance, and one requiring very 
grave consideration. Two Sessions ago 
it was considered by a Select Committee 
of this House for many weeks, and if any 
hon. Member read the evidence given he 
would see that it went against the change 
proposed. The result of the inquiry to 
which he referred was that the question 
remained quiet for some time, until it 
was re-opened by the hon. Member for 
Morpeth. As far as he had been able 
to form an opinion on the question in its 
present phase, he thought it was of too 
grave a nature to be dealt with on the 
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of Wages, Sc.) Bill. 
Report, and should, therefore, support 


the Motion to report Progress. As 
representing a large shipping commu- 
nity, he could say, without fear of op- 
position or doubt, that his constituency 
would be much surprised if a question 
of this importance was to be dealt with 
at the present stage. As far as his 
Amendment was concerned, it did not 
deal or attempt to deal with the large 
question which had been raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, but simply proposed 
to subject offending seamen to a fine 
instead of imprisonment in case they 
committed a breach of contract. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
afraid the noble Lord did not quite 
understand the question as it was stated 
at the commencement of the debate. 
He was quite prepared to admit that 
the clause which had been proposed 
dealt with a very important and com- 
plicated question, and was one which 
might require very careful consideration 
and discussion; but the Government 
were quite prepared to pledge them- 
selves that, if the clause was not pretty 
generally accepted as a settlement of 
the matter, they would abandon all 
hope of dealing with it in the present 
Session. He hoped, however, that the 
proposal would meet the approval of the 
Committee for the reason that, as far as 
he could judge, the House was almost 
unanimous in its favour. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, the question 
was one of very great importance, and 
ought to be discussed in a manner which 
it deserved. The proposal made by 
Her Majesty’s Government affected the 
whole shipping interest of the country, 
as it dealt with the owners of ships as 
well as with the seamen, and he could 
not admit that a proposition of the kind 
could be adequately discussed on the 
Motion for the Report of the Bill. The 
matter was one which ought to be dealt 
with in Committee, where it could be 
fully discussed, and he therefore hoped 
it would not be pressed by Her Majesty’s 
Government at the present juncture. 
The noble Viscount (Viscount Sandon) 
was anxious to ameliorate the law, as far 
as the seamen were concerned, by substi- 
tuting a fine for imprisonment; and he 
could not help thinking that the pro- 

osal was. one which not only ought to 
e very carefully considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government, but ought to be 














Relief of Distress 
thoroughly discussed by the House. He 
further thought that such discussion 
was scarcely possible, unless the pro- 
posal was allowed to pass through the 
Committee stage, when hon. Members 
could, if they thought it necessary, speak 
more than once, and so thoroughly sift 
the details of the question. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET thought the 
Motion to report Progress was a tho- 
roughly reasonable one. They were 
told that the question was one of the 
highest importance, and one song 
much and careful consideration; an 
every hon. Member who had experience 
of Parliamentary proceedings knew that 
such consideration could not be given to 
a proposition which was made for the first 
time on Report of a Bill. The clause 
which had been vaguely sketched out 
by the Government was, in fact, the 
key-note of the Bill, and thus the most 
important clause in the Bill was not 
even printed. As far as he knew, there 
was no precedent for discussing a clause, 
involving a new principle, on Report, 
and he thought the Government ought 
not to use its majority for the purpose 
of compelling the House to take so 
unprecedented a course. He hoped they 
would assenttothe reasonable proposition 
that Progress should be reported, in order 
that the Government might bring up 
their proposed clause, and that it might 
be properly considered in Committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, that, as the 
representative of an important seaport, 
he earnestly supported the proposal that 
had been made to report Progress, 
because he thought the new clause was 
one that ought to be discussed in Com- 
mittee, and not on the consideration of 
Amendments which had already been 
made. 

Viscount SANDON said, the Com- 
mittee were hardly aware of the state of 
the case. The Bill was onein which he had 
personally a very great interest, for he 
drew every clause which it contained, and 
the Bill was, in fact, hisown measure with 
a different name. He had the greatest 
possible interest in the passing of the Bill, 
and was not likely, therefore, to take any 
step which could have the effect of im- 
pe ing its progress. He hoped it would 

e possible for him to support the clause 
which had been introduced by the Go- 
vernment ; but he could not say what his 
course would be until he had had further 
time and opportunity for considering it. 


Mr. Norwood 
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He protested against the course which 
had been taken in introducing the clause 
on the Report, for he saw no earthly 
reason why it should not have been in- 
troduced a month ago. It was of the 
greatest importance that the general 
understanding which had been long in 
existence should be adhered to, and 
that new or should not be intro- 
duced into a Bill on Report which could 
have been introduced when the Bill was 
in Committee and there was ample op- 
portunity for its discussion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that when 
the Bill was last before the House he 
gave full credit to the noble Lord who 
had just spoken for its authorship, and 
hoped that, with certain modifications, it 
would be accepted by Parliament; but 
the noble Lord now asked why the al- 
ternative clause was not introduced 
earlier? All he could say was that, 
having only recently acceded to Office, 
and finding so many loose threads of 
legislation to take up, he had found it 
impossible, until within the last few days, 
to come to any satisfactory conclusion as 
to the best mode of dealing with this 
question. While he held that the clause 
which he had proposed would materially 
improve the Bill, hethought that, as there 
seemed to be a general desire for further 
time to consider the matter, he should not 
oppose the proposal to report Progress. 
But, under the circumstances, he must 
withdraw the pledge which he had been 
willing to give if hon. Members opposite 
had allowed the Committee stage to be 
taken and not to press the new clause 
on Report, if there were any serious ob- 
jection. The new clause would now be 
discussed fully in Committee, and the 
Covernment would urge its adoption in 
the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday next. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL, 
(Mr. Parnell, Mr. O° Kelly.) 
[BILL 244.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. PARNELL, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, he 
hoped the House would allow him to 
take that stage of it on the present 
occasion. Heshouid not have moved the 
second reading at so late an hour, but 
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for the ing emergency of the case, 
and because if he now neglected the op- 
portunity of not obtaining the opinion of 
the House concerning the measure such 
an opportunity would not again arise 
owing to the difficulty which private 
Members found in obtaining considera- 
tion for their Bills. The provisions of his 
Bill were of a very simple character. In 
the first place, he proposed to appoint a 
Commission which should be charged 
with the relief of distress in Ireland, 
the Commission to consist of the Chair- 
man and two honorary Secretaries of the 
principal organization which had been 
engaged in distributing the sums sub- 
scribed in relief of distress in Ireland 
during the _ half year. The Com- 
mission would have the usual power of 
appointing a Chairman; and he proposed 
that there should be set aside for the 
purposes of relief of distress in Ireland 
£200,000 of the Surplus Funds of the 
Irish Church, which should be used as 
the Commissioners might think fit in 
relief of distressin Ireland. It was, of 
course, dangerous—to use the saying of 
President Lincoln—to swap horses when 
crossing a stream ; but this seemed to be 
the process which was being pursued by 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in reference to this 
question of relieving distress in Ireland. 
For six months the Relief Committees 
had afforded assistance to the distressed 
districts with but little assistance from 
the Poor Law Boards or the relief works. 
The subscriptions which these bodies 
had collected and distributed had now, 
however, almost come to an end; and 
they were face to face with the position 
that during the next month or six weeks 
some 500,000 people, who had been fed 
through the agency of the Committees 
to which he had referred, would have 
no one to look to for their daily bread. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant said 
he relied upon out-door relief as a 
means of meeting the difficulty; but 
this system of relief was dependent 
upon the Boards of Guardians, which 
in Ireland had never been employed 
for this purpose. He was of opi- 
nion that he spoke the sentiments of 
those best able to judge when he said 
that he viewed with the utmost appre- 
hension the result of trying such an 
pon as was suggested by the 
ng 
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the House that in consequence of certain 
Boards of Guardians having failed to do 
their work he had decided upon dis- 
solving them and appointing officials to 
do their work. This was all very well ; 
but he doubted whether such officials 
would be able to cope with the existing 
distress. The Ohiet Secretary had, of 
course, the utmost desire to do all that 
was possible; but it was to be feared 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
know to the full the nature of the diffi- 
culties which were before him, and the 
magnitude of the crisis which was im- 
pending. It would be difficult to retrace 
any steps that might be taken after the 
mischief had happened and the people 
had died in large numbers of the famine 
fever which had broken out in many 
districts of the country. In these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped that the House 
would accept the proposal which was 
embodied in his Bill, and would enable 
the Relief Committees which had, up to 
the present time, done so much good, to 
continue their work with the assistance 
of a grant of public money until the 
present crisis had been passed, and 
happily, with the blessing of a good 
harvest, the existing distress had been 
tided over. The system of out-door re- 
lief in Ireland was not managed in the 
same way as it wasin England. It was 
in Ireland looked on by every Poor Law 
Guardian with the utmost repugnance 
and aversion as a plan opposed to all 
their most cherished convictions, and 
one which, in the present instance, 
would necessitate the borrowing of 
money that would have to be repaid by 
ratepayers, farmers, and others, who 
were reduced to great straits by the 
same circumstances which caused the 
poorer classes to be very poor indeed. 
He was afraid that the Chief. Secretary 
would recognize the dislike to the system 
of out-door relief too late either to save 
his reputation as a Minister, or to save 
the lives of many of the Irish people. 
He believed that his proposal would 
prevent much suffering and save many 
lives within thenext six or seven weeks ; 
and he therefore asked the House to 
read it a second time, promising that 
when the Committee stage was reached 
he would carefully consider any proposal 
that might be made for its amend- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the second reading of the 
ill. 


(Ireland) Bett. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a secon 
time.”’—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mason O’BEIRNE protested against 
any pena which would put the Irish 
Land League—a Communistic associa- 
tion—in the possession of public money. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had no de- 
sire to do anything other than to relieve 
Trish distress ; and if it was objected that 
the Land League should not be intrusted 
with part of the work of distribution, 
he should be perfectly willing to omit it 
from the Bill. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, the Land 
League had been largely engaged in 
promoting electoral contests in various 

arts of Ireland, and the speeches made 
by its Members, especially in Leitrim— 
Mr. FINIGAN rose to Order. As 
one of the Members of the Land League, 
he denied the truth of the statement 
made by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Leitrim (Major O’Beirne), that the 
Land League was a Communistic asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
who has risen to Order is himself out of 
Order in his interruption to the obser- 
vation of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Leitrim (Major O’Beirne). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
not enter into a discussion as to the 
Land League, for the reason that the 
present was not exactly the occasion on 
which he should be expected to give an 
opinion on the subject. He would only 
say that, in his view, the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork did wisely in offer- 
ing to withdraw the League from the 
bodies mentioned in the Bill as those to 
be charged with the distribution of the 
sum to be granted. The question raised 
by the Bill was a very serious one; but 
he could not, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, accept the Bill of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork as a solution of the 
difficulty. Personally the Bill, if passed, 
would be a very great relief, for it would 
take off his shoulders a great deal of re- 
sponsibility, and it would also tend con- 
siderably to lighten the responsibility of 
the Local Government Board; but he 
did not think this ought tobedone. The 
Poor Law Board was now at work deal- 
ing with this matter; and he saw no 
reason for interfering with their work, 
especially as the granting of public 
money in the way suggested by the hon. 
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Member for Cork was altogether without 


d precedent. There could be no doubt that 


in some districts the distress was very 

eat; but in the West of Ireland it had 

een generally checked, and the Poor 
Law had been found sufficient for the 
purpose. It was true that a necessity 
had arisen for dissolving certain Boards 
of Guardians ; but the Executive Govern- 
ment had put in their places other Guar- 
dians who, as he had reason to believe, 
were doing their duty and distributing 
considerable sums in the payment of 
out-door relief. As far as the fever was 
concerned, it arose during the continu- 
ance of the work of the Relief Com- 
mittees, and could not, therefore, be said 
to have resulted from a discontinuance 
of the charitable relief. Furthermore, 
he had been unable to discover that the 
fever was famine fever. The last ac- 
counts he had received were more favour- 
able; and he did not think the fever 
would be found to be more serious than 
any epidemic which might have occurred 
at any time and in any circumstances. 
He could not, therefore, admit the ne- 
cessity for passing this unprecedented 
— of legislation. He thought the 

ouse must rely upon the Poor Law 
Board to do the work, and upon the 
Irish Executive Government to keep 
that body up to its work, which, as a 
general rule, they were doing very 
satisfactorily at the present moment. 
There were certainly one or two Unions 
in a disorganized condition; but this 
was mainly due to the fact that they 
were heavily in debt before the difficulty 
came upon the country, and it had been 
found necessary to make loans to them. 
He did not oppose the Bill because he 
had no desire to see the distress put an 
end to, but because he thought it was 
the duty of the Local Government Board 
and the Board of Guardians to do what 
was necessary, in the way of out-door 
relief, to meet the difficulty. 

Mr. MELDON said, the main ground 
of objection which the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had urged against the Bill 
was that he did not see why the local 
authorities in Ireland should be relieved 
of their responsibility to provide relief 
for the distress which was known to 
exist; but he (Mr. Meldon) had been 
unable to find anything in the Bill 
which would have that effect. All that 
the Bill would do would be to enable 
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work so well up to the present time, to 
continue that work for some six or seven 
weeks longer. It was true that in 1847 
Parliament did not make any grant for 
the relief of the distress; but the cir- 
cumstances were different, and he hoped 
that, on the present occasion, the small 
sum which was asked for by the Bill of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
would be granted, and that thereby 
many lives would be saved in different 
parts of Ireland. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, there 
could be no doubt that the proposal con- 
tained in this Bill was very singular, 
and one likely to strike the minds of 
English Gentlemen as not proper to be 
encouraged by the Legislature; but in 
his view the measure was justified by 
the extreme urgency of the case. The 
Parliament had not relied upon the or- 
dinary processes of law to maintain the 
peace in Ireland ; and he asked it now, 
in a moment of dire necessity, to de- 
part from the ordinary modes of afford- 
ing relief in order to preserve the lives 
of a large number of the Irish people. 
In former periods of distress in Ireland, 
whatever was done by the Government 
of the day came too late by several 
months, and all their efforts were out- 
stripped by voluntary organizations, 
prominent among which were those of 
the Society of Friends, which did more 
to save life in Ireland than was done by 
theGovernment. The hon. Member for 
Cork now asked the Government to do 
temporarily, and on a small scale, what 
they ought to have done on former occa- 
sions, for no one could contend that by 
the administration of out-door relief in 
Ireland was the present emergency to be 
met. In some of the Unions the ten- 
ants, and even the Guardians of the 
poor themselves, owing to failure of their 
crops, were in positions of difficulty, and 
had, therefore, a great repugnance to 
taxation. He protested strongly against 
the exhibition which had been madeon the 
opposite side by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Leitrim (Major O’Beirne), 
who had objected to any part of the 
sum mentioned in the Bill being dis- 
tributed by the Land League, simply 
because he had been compelled to spend 
a few beggarly pounds in obtaining, or 
retaining, his seat. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, Her Majesty’s 
willing to 

d in the 


Government were perfect 
plunder the Irish Church 
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interest of the landlords in that country ; 
but they would not give a single shil- 
ling of it to save the poor from starva- 
tion and death. He appealed to the Go- 
vernment to change their resolution in 
reference to this matter, and give a 
second reading to the Bill of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). He also wished to tell the hon. 
and gallant Member for Leitrim (Major 
O’Beirne) that the Land League spent 
no money at all in the contest which he 
had for his seat. 

Mr. MACARTNEY supported the 
Motion for the second reading of the 
Bill, on the ground of the exceptional 
state of things which existed in Ireland 
at the present moment. There was a 

eat disinclination on the part of the 

oor Law Guardians to do what they 
ought from fear of increasing the rates, 
which would have to be paid by people 
who were themselves in a condition of 
comparative distress. When the Irish 
Church was disestablished, the present 
Prime Minister said the best use that 
could be made of the funds would 
be to apply them to the relief of un- 
avoidable distress in Ireland. An op- 
portunity of so applying some part of 
the money was afforded by the present 
Bill; and he begged the Government to 
see that lives should not be sacrificed 
even though some part of the money 
asked to be given might be wasted by 
getting into the hands of unworthy per- 
sons. 

Str PATRICK 0’BRIEN said, he hoped 
the Government would not disregard 
the wishes of the Irish people in refer- 
ence to this matter as they seemed dis- 
posed to do. The highest possible 
encomiums had been passed upon the 
action of the Committees which, in 
Dublin, had administered the funds pro- 
vided for the relief of the distressed 
people; but when it was asked that the 
Government would enable those Com- 
mittees to continue their work for an 
exceptionally short time objections were 
raised at once. The Irish people were, 
by this Bill, simply asking for some of 
their own money, in order that the sup- 
plies of food might not be suddenly 
stopped in districts where the most 
grievous necessity existed; and even if 
the demand was not founded on the 
strict doctrines of political economy it 
had a perfect justification in the excep- 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Morgan Lloyd.) 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
was very sorry that the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant had not been 
able to see his way to assenting to the 
second reading of this Bill, for he could 
not but regard it as unfortunate that 
the right hon. Gentleman had opposed 
every proposal for the relief of Irish 
distress which had come from the 
Party to which he (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
belonged. As, however, he understood 
that the Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate had the assent of the 
Government, he was willing to take the 
fact as an indication that the Govern- 
ment were not unwilling to re-consider 
the announcement which had been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman. If this 
was so, he hoped a decision would be 
reached as speedily as possible, for time 
was short and precious in reference to a 
matter of this urgency. He hoped that 
the Irish Executive would be able to 
see their way to consulting the Irish 
Members, irrespective of Party, on broad 
questions affecting the interests of the 
country, as was in former times done in 
the case of the Scotch Representatives, 
in order, if possible, that a harmonious 
course of action should be taken in pre- 
ference to a hard and fast line which 
might have been suggested and almost 
decided upon. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, before attempting to 
deal in the short time which still re- 
mained of the present Session, would 
think fit to summon an informal meet- 
ing of the Irish Members of the House 
in order to ascertain their views as to 
the measures most likely to meet the 
wants and necessities of the country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
clear that nothing could be easier than 
to take money from the Surplus Fund 
of the Irish Church for the purpose of 
relieving distress, as was proposed by 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Cork 
City. But he could not help thinking 
that it would be dangerous to relieve the 
local authorities in Ireland from respon- 
sibility in reference to the maintenance 
of the poor, and so to release property 
in that country from bearing its due 
proportion of the burdens which should 

orne by it. If he did not think the 
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Poor Law Board could contend success- 
fully with the difficulty, he should be 
inclined to accept the present Bill; but 
as he believed, after careful considera- 
tion of all the facts, that the Board was 
quite equal to the task, he could not, as 
at present advised, accept the proposals 
of the Bill, which would, he thought, 
set a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he should be in- 
clined to agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in reference to the question of 
Poor Law relief, if such relief was 
administered, asin England, as out-door 
relief, to all who were destitute, and 
without reference to the cause of such 
destitution, and whether it was or was 
not in a Scheduled Union, and that it 
would not be necessary for families to 
go into the workhouse and be separated 
from each other. He did not think the 
system proposed would be the wisest or 
best for meeting the present emergency ; 
and, therefore, he hoped the Government © 
would assent to the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Cotonen COLTHURST thought the 
best means of relieving distress in Ire- 
land was by a proper and wise admi- 
nistration of the Poor Law; and, fur- 
ther, that an adoption in its entirety of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Cork 
would involve an abnegation of the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of property 
owners to contribute towards the main- 
tenance of the poor. He had no parti- 
cular objection to the making of a grant 
in relief of distress; but he hoped it 
would be so arranged that the distri- 
bution should take place through the 
medium of the Boards of Guardians. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
thought it a fair and reasonable propo- 
sition that a portion of the Surplus Funds 
of the Irish Church could be applied to 
the relief of distress, and that its distri- 
bution should be intrusted to the per- 
sons, who, as members of the Commit- 
tees already in existence, had done so 
well the work which they undertook. 
While he objected strongly, as‘a general 
ripen to the maintenance of people 

y means of alms, he could not shut 
his eyes to the fact that the present was 
a case of the utmost urgency; and, there- 
fore he supported the second reading of 
the Bill under discussion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if 
the debate was adjourned he would 
bring the whole subject under the con- 


























sideration of his Colleagues at the next 
Cabinet Council; but he wished it to be 
clearly understood that in his own parti- 
cular case he was opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, on the ground that it 
would set a bad precedent in Poor Law 
administration. 

Dr. LYONS could not admit that the 
passing of the Bill would relieve the 
ratepayers to any appreciable extent of 
their responsibilities; because, though 
the sum asked for was a large one, it 
would not afford more than a very small 
sum per head of the distressed popula- 
tion in the way of relief, should it hap- 
pen, as some feared, that Ireland would 
shortly have to face a further period of 
continuous distress. If he had any 
fault to find with the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Cork, it was on the 
ground of its inadequacy, and not that 
it was too extravagant in its scope. In 
his view, no sum less than £500,000 
would be sufficient to meet the case. 
Should there be another bad harvest 
the Irish people would be visited by 
famine and fever. He was extremely 

lad that the right hon. Gentleman the 

hief Secretary had consented to consult 
with his Colleagues, and while that con- 
sultation was in progress, he hoped both 
the right hon. Gentleman and the hon. 
Member for Cork would consider care- 
fully the financial aspect of this pro- 
posal, and make up their mind as to 
whether they had asked the House for 
a sufficiently large grant to meet the 
emergency should it arise. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE said, he liked 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Cork 
chiefly because it had held out a prospect 
of immediate relief and was approved 
generally by the Irish Members, who 
knew the wants and wishes of their 
countrymen, and who knew that the 
Board of Guardians would not and could 
not do all that was necessary to cope 
with the distress by the distribution of 
out-door relief. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE hoped the 
question would be adjourned in order 
that his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland might bring it 
before the Cabinet and seek a decisive 
opinion upon it. 

Mr. PARNELL agreed to the ad- 
journment of the debate, and said he 
would put the Bill on the Paper for the 
following Monday on the understand- 
ing that no unfair advantage should be 
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taken of the adjournment to block the 
further progress of the measure. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 





INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Atexanper, Bill fur- 
ther to amend ‘‘ The Industrial Schools Act, 
1866,” ordered to be brought in by Colonel 
ALEXANDER, Mr. Rosert N. Fowrer, Mr. 
Vituiers Stuart, Mr. Wuirtey, Mr. Wii11am 
Houms, and Mr. Buaxe. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [ Bill 247. | 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 25th June, 1880. 





MINUTES. |—Toox ruz Oatu—Several Lords. 

Pusiic Bris — First Reading — Elementary 
Education Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Cardiff, &c.) * (100) ; Elementary Education 
Provisional Order Confirmation (London) * 
(101); Local Government Provisional Orders 
gd Law)* (102); Consolidated Fund 
(No. 1) *. 

Second Reading — Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister (85), negatived; Local Go- 
vernment (Gas) Provisional Order® (87) ; 
Local Government (Highways) Provisional 
Order (Salop) * (88). 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland 
Provisional Orders (Dublin, &c.)*® (80), an 
passed. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER BILL—(No. 86.) 


(The Lord Houghton.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp HOUGHTON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that as the subject had been so fre- 
quently discussed on former occasions it 
would not be necessary for him to deliver 
a long speech. In the various discus- 
sions which had taken place on the 
question with which the Bill dealt, 
matters of antiquarian, historical, and 
ecclesiastical interest had been tho- 
roughly considered ; and he should not, 
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therefore, again travel over the ground 
which they covered, nor need he refer to 
the legal difficulties which had arisen 
from the differences between the law in 
this country and the law in those of our 
Colonies, where marriages of this de- 
scription were legal. But he proposed 
to say a few words upon the ecclesiastical 
and upon the social aspects of the ques- 
tion. He gave the first rank to the 
ecclesiastical question, because it con- 
stituted the real difficulty which had to 
be encountered in dealing with the sub- 
ject. While no one would more regret 
than he the absence of the right rev. 
Bench from the deliberations of that 
House, there could be no doubt that the 
measure would almost instantaneously 
become law but for the resistance of the 
right rev. Prelates. It should, however, 
be remembered that if the right rev. 
Prelates prevented the measure passing, 
with them also lay the responsibility. 
Already the people of England were be- 

inning to understand that it was the 

hurch of England, as represented in 
their Lordships’ House, which came 
between them and what many of them 
thought a portion of their public rights, 
and thus interfered, so far as this ques- 
tion was concerned, with their domestic 
happiness. He had never disputed, 
either in their Lordships’ presence or in 
the Lower House, that there was a 
general consensus in the Christian 
Church from very early times in regard 
to the prohibition of marriages of this 
kind. ere was no doubt that the 
Christian Church soon began to bring 
within its domain the law of marriage, 
and several new provisions on the subject 
were added at an early period to the 
Canon Law. Among those provisions 
were some which dealt with marriage in 
certain degrees of kindred and affinity. 
What was the animus of the Christian 
Church in this matter was not easy to 
decide. It might be that it felt itself 
bound in some degree to go upon the 
lines of the Levitical Law. It might 
be that in those rude ages it was thought 
that every possible restraint should be 
placed upon the indulgence of the sexual 
passion. It might have been also that 
the Church was anxious to extend its 
own powers by imposing restrictions in 
regard to marriage. The Church might 
also desire to increase the sanctity at- 
taching to marriage by every means in 
its power, although it always preached 
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the superior piety of the celibate state. 
Whatever the motive, these rights of 
restriction asserted at a very early period 
by the Church were confirmed by the 
State. But with the right of restriction 
there was always associated the right of 
dispensation. But with the changes of 
time the right was asserted, but the 
ractice of dispensation had disappeared. 
en, in the order of events, the ques- 
tion of marriage fell out of the hands of 
the Church and came into the sphere of 
the State, there came with it the neces- 
sity of a change in the law; and the con- 
sequence of the development of these 
views was that they had adopted civil 
marriage as the absolute law of the 
country. No religious ceremony was 
required—no connection with the Church 
of England or any other religious body. 
What was the consequence? Could the 
right rev. Bench any longer assert their 
authority over the question? An enor- 
mous body of their Nonconformist 
fellow-countrymen asserted that there 
was no religion in the question at all, 
and that the Bishops of the Church had 
no right to enforce their opinions upon 
others by allying their opinions with 
their office. Had the right rev. Pre- 
lates any right to impose their views 
upon that important section of the com- 
munity? He remembered being struck 
many years ago by the remarks made to 
him by a distinguished Prelate, Bishop 
Phillpotts of Exeter. That eminent man 
said to him that he was only concerned 
in the question so far as it concerned the 
Church of England; if the House of 
Lords gave the right to contract such 
marriages to the Dissenters, he had not 
a word to say against it; there was no 
reason, he said, why he or his Episcopal 
Brethren should dictate to other com- 
munions than theirown. What Bishop 
Phillpotts had expressed his concurrence 
in was all that he asked from the Epis- 
copal Bench. Let the Bishops continue 
their ecclesiastical legislation as they 
chose ; but they ought not to attempt to 
impose it upon the enormous body of 
Nonconformists; and he called upon 
them to show by what right they could 
interfere with what many thought to be 
their social and religious liberties. So 
much for the ecclesiastical aspect. He 
would next call attention to the social 
view of the question. This was not a mat- 
ter which affected only one single class of 
the community ; and he believed that its 




















social aspect affected their Lordships 
more than the former. Ifthe question 
concerned only the class of society in 
which their Lordships lived they would 
have a full right to follow their inclina- 
tions in the matter ; but they were a Re- 
presentative Assembly, and as such they 
must legislate not for a section alone, 
but for the community generally. His 
first inclination to take an interest in the 
question originated in what he had seen 
in his own neighbourhood in the North 
of England. There, in the great towns, 
he found those marriages were most 
frequent, and were made utterly regard- 
less of the law. These marriages had 
been contracted in enormous numbers— 
and not only in the large towns, but in 
the rural distriets— and would continue to 
be formed, because the grounds on which 
the interposition was based were purely 
ecclesiastical. Whatright had a certain 
number of people to oppose themselves 
to the comfort and honour of thousands ? 
There was little knowledge of human 
nature in those who thought that the 
system of family relationship would be 
damaged by such a measure as this. 
The responsibility of marriage was the 
one thing which checked the appetites 
of men. But looking still deeper into 
human nature, it would be seen that the 
real danger lay in our best feelings— 
feelings of devoted attachment, of sisterly 
love ripened into affection, and which 
now came on without check or warning, 
which the proposed change in the law 
would suggest and interpose. He be- 
lieved their Lordships would not be 
justified by refusing this Bill to oppose 
the desire of a large portion of the British 
people. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—( The Lord Houghton.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP, in moving an 
Amendment that the Bill be read a 
second time that day three months, said, 
their Lordships were fully aware of the 
very active canvass which had been made 
on behalf of the Bill, and to the powerful 
influences which had been brought to 
bear inits favour. He trusted, however, 
that their Lordships would not be de- 
terred from applying their minds care- 
fully to the examination of a proposal 
which mainly affected that family life 
which was the foundation of society and 
the source of all their purest joys. The 
Bill he must, in the first place, point out 
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contained that very retrospective clause 
to which so much objection was taken 
last year; and, considering the promises 
repeatedly made by the noble Baron 
(Lord Houghton), that if the Bill was 
re-introduced it should deal only with 
the future and not with the past, he 
failed to understand why that pledge, 
given only last year, was not redeemed, 
and why in the Bill on their Lordships’ 
Table it was provided that all marriages 
whatever which had been contracted 
within those prohibited degrees in this 
Kingdom or without should be valid. 
Some of their Lordships might think 
that, even if it were right to permit such 
marriages in future, there were good 
reasons why that legislation which was 
to apply to the future ought not to apply 
tothe past. Those who had deliberately 
and with their eyes open entered into 
marriages which the law forbade had no 
just claim to the indulgence now de- 
manded for them. The only reason he 
had heard from the noble Baron was 
that these marriages were contracted in 
enormous numbers. He begged leave 
to doubt the accuracy of that statement ; 
but, at the same time, it was a fact that 
inducements had been held out for many 
years, and representations had been un- 
blushingly made, that although those 
marriages were invalid if contracted in 
England they would be valid if con- 
tracted abroad. No one pitied more 
than he did persons who had been mis- 
led by those who ought to have known 
better into entering into those unions. 
But, even assuming that they had been 
contracted, as alleged, in enormous num- 
bers, that was no reason whatever for 
refraining from considering the circum- 
stances in which they had been con- 
tracted. If their Lordships were to be 
told that infractions of the law were to 
be reasons for changing the law, he 
asked, where was that principle to stop ? 
Were they prepared to abolish contracts 
because one of the parties declined to 
fulfil the conditions into which they had 
entered? Would they abolish the law 
against bigamy because some men and 
women were not faithful to their mar- 
riage vows? Or would they repeal the law 
of larceny because there was an increase 
of juvenile crimes ? He protested against 
that doctrine as being subversive of all 
legislation and morality. Whatever 
might have been the case previous to 
the year 1835—whatever obscurities or 
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difficulties might have existed as to. the 
enforcement of what had been the law 
for 1,200 years, and, indeed, since Chris- 
tianity was part of the law of the land— 
since 1835 the path had been plain and 
the road clear, and there could be no 
doubt that those marriages in the cogni- 
zanceof every Court of Law were null and 
void. They were always null and void 
before; but a defect in procedure pre- 
vented the enforcement of the law in the 
temporal Courts. Their Lordships were 
asked to pass that Bill because it had 
been repeatedly brought up to them from 
the Lower House. Now, to urge that 
the measure had constantly received the 
support of the House of Commons was 
grossly to misrepresent the real facts of 
the case. The measure had been before 
Parliament since 1841, and there had 
been eight or nine Parliaments since 
then, and, speaking broadly, the measure 
had been before every one of those Par- 
liaments. In the Parliament elected in 
1841 the House of Commons refused to 
allow the Bill to be introduced at all. 
In the Parliament elected in 1847 the 
Bill was twice read a second time. In 
the Parliament of 1852 it was once read 
a second time and once rejected on the 
second reading. In the Parliament of 
1857 the Bill was twice read a second 
time ; in that of 1859 the House of Com- 
mons twice rejected it; in that of 1866 
they rejected it once; in that of 1868 
the second reading was four times car- 
ried; and in that elected in 1874 the 
second reading was negatived. This 
showed that in the majority of Par- 
liaments the House of Commons refused 
to accept the Bill, and in the Parliament 
most favourable to the Bill, that of 1868, 
the majority in favour diminished from 
100 to 35. So far as any argument 
could be drawn from the House of Com- 
mons its votes were conclusive against 
the Bill. Certainly, the noble Baron 
ought to be convinced by these sta- 
tistics that the Bill had not been hitherto 
defeated by the action of the Episcopal 
Bench; and even when the Bill was 
last before their Lordships’ House, the 
second reading was rejected by a ma- 
jority of lay Peers. He thought the 
reference to the Episcopal Bench was 
an invidious one, and devoid of the basis 
of fact. But he did not know any ques- 
tion for which the presence of Bishops 
in that House was more appropriate 
than one such as this affecting the in- 
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terests of morality and religion. The 
sg of the House of Commons 

rejected the Bill; and, therefore, 
he hoped their Lordships would not 
listen to misrepresentations which were 
industriously circulated. The law of 
England, as it was in this matter, had 
stood for 1,200 years. It was clearly 
defined by the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. The principle there laid down 
was that a man might not marry of his 
wife’s kin one nearer than he might of 
hisown. This was the principle on which 
the law rested, and if that principle were 
once encroached upon he could not tell 
how they were to escape from further en- 
croachments. The whole of the Eng- 
lish family-life rested on the clear lines 
of this marriage law, and once they de- 
parted from those lines they could not 
possibly stop. It was said there was no 
country in Europe where these marriages 
were not allowed, and they were told to 
take the case of Germany; but their 
Lordships had not been told that wher- 
ever these marriages were allowed, mar- 
riages between uncles and nieces were 
permitted. Among the Royal Houses 
of Germany arrangements of this de- 
scription were frequent from political 
purposes; and there was one case in 
which a ruling Prince had married two 
of his own nieces in succession who 
were sisters. The noble Baron told 
them to look at America. He should 
decline to go to America. He did not 
prefer the social and domestic life of 
America to that of England. He might 
point to the peculiar arrangements that 
prevailed in certain classes in the United 
States, and would refer their Lordships 
to the enormous number of divorces as 
a.proof of how slender was the family 
tie in that country. In whose interest 
was this change in the law proposed? 
It could not benefit the children, for in 
thousands of families the children re- 
ceived the greatest possible benefit from 
the tender teaching of the mother’s 
sister. But if this Bill became law, the 
aunt could not give the same attention 
to her sister’s children which she now 
gave, and desolation and dismay would 
be brought into hundreds and thousands 
of homes. Jealousy would take the 
piers of love, and suspicion would be 
ound where now there was confidence. 
They would not increase the confidence 
of the children in the aunt by making 
her a stepmother. It would not benefit 

















the widower, who now was able to seek 
consolation with his wife’s relatives, but 
who, were this Bill to become law, would 
be deprived of their society for himself 
and his children. Who, then, would 
benefit by this Bill? The rich and 
powerful? No one ventured to say so, 
and therefore he would pass over that 
part of the question with this remark— 
that the money lavished in promoting 
this Bill could not have come from the 
very poor. Would this alteration of the 
law satisfy those who were moving in 
the matter? He deplored the well- 
known fact that among the lower classes 
sO many men and women should be 
living together without being bound by 
the marriage tie; but that was no proof 
that this was owing to the restrictions 
imposed by the law upon marriages of 
the description now in question. He 
had been supplied with some statistics 
referring to a certain parish, by which it 
appeared that out of a total of nearly 30 
cases there were three cases of union 
with a deceased wife’s sister, and two 
cases of union with a wife’s sister while 
the wife was still living ; but there were 
seven cases of men living with their own 
daughters, ten cases of men living with 
their own sisters, and six cases of men 
living with their own nieces. Therefore 
he said that if they were to deal with 
the case of the poor, this measure really 
brought them no relief whatever; but 
it did unsettle the foundation of our mar- 
riage law. The noble Baron had alluded 
to the Roman law in respect to marriage 
in terms of depreciation. But he would 
read to their Lordships a passage from 
the history of Mr. Gibbon, which would 
show in what light the Romans regarded 
this subject. He says— 


‘The freedom of love and marriage was re- 
strained among the Romans by natural and civil 
impediments. An instinct almost innate and 
universal appears to prohibit the incestuous 
commerce of parents and children in the in- 
finite series of ascending and descending genera- 
tions. Concerning the oblique and collateral 
branches, nature is indifferent, reason mute, 
and custom various and arbitrary. In Egypt 
the marriage of brothers and sisters was ad- 
mitted without scruple or exception; a Spartan 
might espouse the daughter of his father, an 
Athenian that of his mother; and the nuptials 
of an uncle with his niece were applauded at 
Athens as a happy union of the dearest rela- 
tions. The profane law-givers of Rome were 
never tempted by interest or superstition to 
multiply the forbidden degrees; but they in- 
flexibly condemned the iage of sisters and 


marriage 
brothers, hesitated whether first cousins should 
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be touched by the same interdict, and revered 
the parental c of aunts and uncles, and 
treated affinity . . . as ajust imitation of 
the ties of blood.” 

On one occasion, when this Bill was 
under consideration in the House of 
Commons, Lord Russell said that if they 
made this change in the law they could 
not stop there—that this change would 
be, in his opinion, utterly imperfect un- 
less they made it applicable to both sexes 
and to all degrees of relationship. Those 


who te to defend this Bill by resort- 


ing to the Scriptural argument would 
find themselves standing on very slippery 
ground. He implored the House not to 
pass the Bill, because it would destroy 
the happiness of English homes and the 
trust and purity of English family life, 
while it would introduce confusion into 
our law. 

Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘now’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day three months.”’)— 
(The Earl Beauchamp.) 


Viscount LIFFORD said, that while 
he could not agree with the arguments 
of the noble Earl who had just sat down 
(Earl Beauchamp), neither could he alto- 
gether join in the conclusions of the 
noble Baron (Lord Houghton) who 
moved the second reading. Our mar- 
riage law, no doubt, was founded upon 
the Levitical law; but there was no- 
thing in Holy Scriptures which in any 
way tended to forbid such marriages as 
those with a deceased wife’s sister, and 
it was not until that most iniquitous 
Pope, Alexander VI., sanctioned the re- 
striction in the Canon Law that such a 
restriction became a law of the Church. 
He would here take the liberty of re- 
minding the right rev. Bench that the 
Canon Law prohibited the marriage of 
priests. He thought he need hardly ask 
whether the right rev. Prelates acknow- 
ledged such marriages to be null and 
void? His own opinion was that these 
marriages, not being forbidden by the 
law of God, it became very much a 
matter of taste and inclination, and 
there was no reason why we should not 
revert to the old Levitical law. He be- 
lieved that these marriages were much 
more numerous than was imagined, and 
the reason was that the people who con- 
tracted them considered that they were 
doing nothing contrary to Scriptural 
law. On the whole, he had come to the 
conclusion to support the Bill. 
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Lorp COLERIDGE: I should like to 
say in a few sentences why I am still 
unable to vote for the second ie 
or adopt the principle, of this Bill. It 
is not a question to be looked at from a 
Party point of view, nor is one’s judg- 
ment upon it to be affected by Party 
considerations. Why supporting it 
should be supposed to be a portion of 
the Liberal creed I have never been 
able to make out; why Liberals more 
than Tories should desire this particular 
marriage, or care less than Tories for 
the comfort and delight which unmar- 
riageable sisters-in-law can give, I con- 
fess passes my comprehension. It is 
peanihts that the grounds on which this 
measure is opposed do not approve 
themselves to the majority of Liberals ; 
but dissent from some of the reasons of 
opposition is quite consistent with a 
strong dislike for other reasons to the 
thing which is opposed. So, at least, I 
find it in my case, and I will, with your 
leave, proceed to tell your Lordships 
why. Ido notargue the religious ques- 
tion. I do not pretend to oppose the 
sanctioning of this measure because it is 
forbidden either in the Old Testament 
or the New. I have no pretence to the 
scholarship which would enable me to 
appreciate the Old Testament argument; 
and I can see nothing in the text of the 
New Testament, at any rate, in terms 
directed against this marriage. But if 
it were otherwise, I should deliberately 
refuse to argue the question upon any 
such grounds. Such reasons, if they 
exist, are no doubt binding on the con- 
sciences of those who believe in their 
existence; but they have no force for 
those who do not, and it is useless—it is 
merely irritating—to attempt to silence 
an adversary by an authority which he 
does not acknowledge ; it is a waste of 
time to argue except on common ground 
and from premisses which are admitted. 
Thus much, and thus much only, I 
think, may be said from a religious point 
of view. We are standing upon an ex- 
isting state of things; to change it will, 
in the opinion of many persons entitled 
to respect, be a breach of religious ob- 
ligation. Without disputing whether it 
be so or not, you who wish the change 
ought to have some very strong reasons 
of another sort to justify you in chang- 
ing the law when the change will so 
heavily affect many good and honour- 
able men. Thus far, and thus far only, 
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do I feel inclined to push the religious 
ument. Furthermore, I freely ad- 
mit that the whole question of marriage 
is more or less one of convention. Re- 
flection shows us that there is, with 
hardly an exception—parent and child 
is probably no exception—no abstract 
right or wrong in these things. The 
marriage law of any country as to the 
degrees within which marriage is to be 
contracted is the result of what the culti- 
vated intelligence of that country thinks 
wisest and best for the regulation of that 
sacred and intimate relation from time 
to time. It is obvious that connections 
from which we now quite rightly shrink, 
and which we quite rightly esteem as un- 
holy andimpure, and therefore as unlaw- 
ful, were sometimes, must have been un- 
der some circumstances, pure and chaste 
and lawful. There is not a trace that 
Abraham’s marriage with his half-sister 
shocked the feelings of the writer of the 
Book of Genesis. The Ptolomies and 
Cleopatras, following in this the customs 
of the Persians, allowed marriages be- 
tween brothers and sisters of the whole 
blood apparently without scandal. To 
the alee civilization of the Romans 
this connection had become intensely re- 
pulsive in the time of Juvenal. His 
condemnation of the Jewish King— 
“ Barbarus incest dedit hunc Agrippa Sorori.”’ 
is familiar to your Lordships. Yet to 
the Romans themselves the marriage of 
an uncle and a niece from the time of 
Claudius and Agrippina to the days of the 
Christian Emperor Constans was allowed 
without offence by the public law of the 
Roman Empire. It would be tiresome 
and pedantic to multiply examples. 
What I wish to draw from those with 
which I have troubled you is the conse- 
quence that you cannot argue conclu- 
sively from any former times that in this 
matter of marriage you must get, if you 
can, at the general sentiment, and aim 
at the general good, and that you should 
maintain that which conduces to the 
general good and which the general sen- 
timent approves. Now, can it be said 
that the general sentiment approves this 
marriage? Go back 20 years, and no 
one can say that the current of opinion 
has, on the whole, been in its favour. 
The House of Commons has repeatedly 
rejected it. Even in the Parliament of 


1868 the majorities in its favour steadily 
and largely diminished. 
ships’ 


Your Lord- 
ouse—not a popular elective 























Assembly indeed—yet in this, which is 
nota Party question, no bad index of the 
sentiment of educated men—has steadily 
rejected it. The richer and well-to-do 
are classes atleast much divided onit. The 
poorer—I rejoice to think that we have 
nothing of the exploded nonsense as to 
its being a poor man’s question—are, as 
far as 1 may presume to speak of them 
in my part of England, certainly against 
it. Scotland is not, perhaps, unani- 
mously, but largely, against it. So, 
happily, without distinction of creed, is 
Treland too. In all this I am speaking 
of men, and of men only. But to every 
marriage besides the man there is an- 
other party, and that is the woman. 
And whiter unpopularity may have 
been incurred, justly or unjustly, by 
woman’s rights and by those who ad- 
vocate them, it will, I suppose, hardly 
be disputed that in such a matter as 
this women have rights, and equal rights 
with men. If the vast majority of Eng- 
lishwomen in point of number, if the 
ase majority of refined and cultivated 

nglishwomen are opposed. to this mea- 
sure, if it is abhorrent to their feelings, 
what right have we, even if we were all 
agreed, to overbear them and disregard 
their wishes? That the women of these 
Islands in an enormous majority are op- 
posed to it I absolutely ek Bite Such 
a matter as this is not easy of de- 
monstration. I can but speak as I be- 
lieve. I know that many women who 
shrank from any public actionsome years 
ago did not shrink from petitioning 
against this Bill. I know that amongst 
my own acquaintances I scarcely know 
one who supportsit. I know that, asa 
rule, men most in earnest in support of 
the measure have admitted to me with 
regret that the women, as a whole, dis- 
like it. I do not deny to Englishmen 
the -_ power; I do deny to English- 
men the moral right to pass a law of 
marriage contrary to the wishes and re- 
pulsive to the feelings of the great body 
of their countrywomen. It is not gene- 
rous, it is not manly, it is not, in my 
opinion, just. That there are some men 
who wish to contract this marriage, and 
some women too, of course I am not so 
foolish as to deny ; but that the majority 
of those who support this measure 
are eagerly desiring to marry their 
sisters-in-law I must entirely disbelieve. 
It is, and always has been, the result 
of an agitation for which I have neither 
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sympathy or respect. And; further, I 
believe that a like case and a like agita- 


tion might be got up for legalizing 
marriage with any other kinswoman of 
the wife. Certainly, for example, with 
the wife’s niece, if the same trouble were 
taken and the same money spent. I 
could have some sympathy and some re- 
spect for an agitation which had for its 
object a reconsideration of the whole 
marriage law, which went upon some 
principle which distinguished, for ex- 
ample, broadly between consanguinity 
and affinity, between kinsfolk and con- 
nections. I do not say I should agree 
with, but I should respect and under- 
stand an argument founded upon a sen- 
sible distinction which said that the 
kindred of the wife were not the kindred 
of the husband, nor the kindred of the 
husband the kindred of the wife. But 
this Bill is founded on no principle; it 
sets man free, but it leaves woman 
bound. It lets the husband marry his 
wife’s sister, because it is said she is 
not his sister; but it forbids the wife to 
marry her husband’s brother because he 
is her brother. Where is the justice, 
where is the common fairness of this? 
Suppose it were stepchildren, where 
there is no blood in common, would 
anyone bear for an instant with a propo- 
sition that a man might marry his wite’s 
daughter, but that a woman might not 
marry her husband’s son? My noble 
Friend knows that he dare not bring 
forward a measure founded upon any 
principle. He knows that the whole 
feeling of the country would rise against 
it with indignant. scorn. Is it unfair, 
then, to say that this is advocated to 
please a few men who have broken the 
law, and to set free a few men more who 
wish to break it, but who are firmly 
determined that the liberty they claim 
themselves they will deny to their 
widows? My Lords, I deny that the 
general sentiment supports the Bill. I 
deny also that it is for the general 
good. It is not easy to overstate the 
benefit which the whole of society de- 
rives from the social relations at present 
possible between the husband and the 
wife, and the family of the other. 
Affection into which passion does not 
enter is the great civilizer of mankind. 
Passion we share with the brutes. The 
lowest savages equal in passion the 
most civilized races in the world. But 
unpassionate affection refines and lifts 
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up, and is the source of half the graces 
and more than half the beauty and de- 
light of social life. Now your wife’s 
sisters are your own, and the circle of 
unpassionate affection is largely widened. 
But pass this Bill and they become to 
you like any other women, and the 
circle of unpassionate affection is at 
once contracted. My Lords, I admit 
that, as a rule, you should be tender to 
minorities. I admit that, if possible, 
you should indulge men’s affections. 
But this is a case in which you cannot 
indulge the wishes of the minority with- 
out doing a great injustice, and inflict- 
ing a terrible hardship on the majority. 
Let me explain. Most men do not lose 
their wives, and for them this Bill has 
no significance. To some men there 
comes a time when a great shadow falls 
upon them, when the light of their life 

es out and hope dies within them. 
Brats of them recover, form fresh ties, 
begin their lives again, and marry 
another woman. The majority of such 
men do not wish to marry their sisters- 
in-law, and for them, too, this Bill is of 
no use, but may be most mischievous. 
There remain those who do not recover, 
and who do not desire to form new ties 
of marriage. To these men and to those 
who do re-marry, till they re-marry, the 
society of a sister-in-law is a blessing 
perfectly unspeakable. Who can count 
the sum of innocent delight and comfort 
which this relation has given to men 
who most need such comfort, and at a 
time when they need it most? Why, 
for the sake of the few who do want to 
marry their wives’ sisters, are sisters- 
in-law to be abolished for the vast 
majority of those men who do not so 
wish? Because you do abolish them. 
I said many years ago, and I venture 
to repeat it here because it is true, that 
by passing this measure you point out 
by statute the sister-in-law as the proper 
Parliamentary successor of the wife, and 
what modest woman will put herself in 
the way of a succession when most 
people will say that she is manifestly 
seeking it? Why is this hardship to 
be done to the great majority who are 
contented with the law for the sake of a 
very few who want to break it? My 
Lords, I will admit that the law of mar- 
riage having been altered in some of 
our Oolonies, and altered in the direction 
of this Bill, somewhat complicates the 
question. As to some of them I do not 
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deny that the law of marriage is within 
their competence to alter. Disliking 
this marriage as I do, I myself, when 
Attorney General, advised, I believe— 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies will correct me if I am 
wrong—that Colonial Statutes, at least 
in the case of some Colonies, for such an 
object were not illegal. But much asI 
regret this, and disagreeable as some 
of the consequences may be, I cannot 
admit that we are to change a law 
which we in these Islands think for the 
general good because our Colonies have 
passed a law which we do not think wise 
or beneficial. I will not speak of 
dragging down or dragging up; but I 
say that if in a matter of Hid concern 
affecting the tenderest and holiest rela- 
tions of life, one or the other is to give 
way, it ought not to be this great country, 
the mother of nations, the home of a 
domestic purity and happiness, I will 
not say unequalled, but I will say unsur- 
passed, in the whole history of the 
world. Thereis much more to say, but 
I will not longer abuse a patience which 
I know I must have tried ; and on these 
grounds, most inadequately and imper- 
fectly stated, I ask your Lordships to 
reject a measure which tampers dan- 
gerously with a most delicate yet a most 
important subject upon no fixed prin- 
ciple, without sufficient reasons, with 
aims which are not entitled to respect 
and sympathy, and which I believe will 
lower the morality and impair the happi- 
ness of the great mass of the people. 
Eart GRANVILLE: The noble and 
learned Lord who has just sat down has 
said what really amounts to a truism— 
namely, that this question is not a Party 
question. His putting it so clearly en- 
courages me, in my personal capacity, 
and entirely apart from any Party con- 
nection or feeling, to say a few words, 
although I am not prepared to make 
any elaborate speech on this subject. 
The noble and learned Lord asked why 
it should be thought that this question 
should recommend itself more to the 
Party with which I am connected than 
to the Conservative Party. I can give 
no answer to that, except that the idea 
may have originated in the fact that the 
tendency of the Liberal Party is to think 
that any restriction upon freedom re- 
quires to be carefully justified on the 
ground of the public advantage. The 
noble Baron who has introduced this 
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unusual facilities exist for divorce; but 
it appears to me that that is a matter 
entirely unconnected with the question 
whetheramanshould beallowed to marry 


Bill used an argument derived from the 
position of their Lordships with respect 
to the Nonconformists, and has urged 
that this House, being composed chiefly 
of Churchmen, should be careful to re- 
move any restrictions bearing unjustly 
upon Nonconformists. But, in support- 
ing this Bill, Ido not claim it as a measure 
of justice to Nonconformists, but quite 
as much as a measure of justice to those 
Members of the Church of England who 
believe they are morally entitled to form 
this sort of marriage. I claim it as 
much for the parishioners of the late 
Dr. Hook as for the Nonconformists. 
The noble and learned Lord made cer- 
tain admissions not made by the noble 
Baron opposite, for he put the religious 
question out of court in considering this 
matter; but I cannot for myself per- 
sonally consent to put the religious ques- 
tion entirely out of Court. Certainly, if 
it were shown to me that this particular 
marriage is against God’s Word, and 
that it is forbidden in the Old and 
New Testament, I should most decidedly 
be influenced to give my vote against any 
Bill of this sort. When the noble and 
learned Lord makes a merit of putting 
the religious question aside, I can- 
not help remembering that at the be- 
ginning of this agitation against the law 
as it stands at present—a law which 
is not so old as has been represented, 
and was only passed 45 years ago— 
the chief arguments used by its oppo- 
nents in this House and “elsewhere” 
were almost exclusively founded on the 
statement that such marriages as this 
Bill contemplates were contrary to God’s 
Word and Scriptural text. I believe, 
however, that this kind of argument 
has now been almost entirely aban- 
doned. The noble and learned Lord 
talked about Colonialand American mar- 
riage laws, and I entirely agree with 
him that we are not bound to adopt a 
law because it happens to have been 

assed either in the United States or the 

olonies. But I think we may learn 
from their experience, and when we find 
that bad results do not in our Colonies 
follow from such legislation as is now 
proposed, that we may reasonably be 
encouraged to make the change, if we 
deem such change desirable. The noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Beachamp) sought 
for an argument against the Bill in 
the number of American divorces in 
States where, it must be remembered, 
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his deceased wife’s sister. The noble 
and learned Lord made much of the 
prospect that this Bill would destroy the 
sanctity of our present family relations. 
Well, I am not sure that we are not 
suffering from some delusion upon this 
point. The noble and learned Lord 
says that the relations of a man’s wife 
are his own relations. As to that, I 
can only say that I am very fond of my 
wife’s relations; but they are not my 
relations, and nobody can make them 
so. In the same way, I would tell 
the noble and learned Lord that we 
do not all wish to marry our wives’ 
sisters. As for myself, I solemnly de- 
clare that I have not the slightest 
wish to marry any one of my wife’s 
sisters, though I dote upon them all. 
The fact that I do not wish to do so is, 
however, no reason why others should 
be debarred from contracting the mar- 
riages in connection with which this legis- 
lation is proposed. Is it, I would ask, 
so perfectly clear that a man’s sister-in- 
law can enter his house and take care 
of his children and remain indifferent 
to everything but domestic duties? I 
have known recently a case where a lady 
moving in your Lordships’ society de- 
precated, in consequence of the painful 
trials to which she herself had been 
exposed, the constant intercourse of a 
young widower with a young sister-in- 
law. With regard to any young daughter 
or sister of mine, I should not object, 
if the present legal prohibition were 
removed, to her marrying her sister’s 
widower, and thus becoming the mother 
of her sister’s children; but I should 
certainly strongly object to any such 
young person entering the household 
of a young widower merely to look 
after his children. The noble and learned 
Lord thinks that it is ‘‘rubbish” to 
say that this is a poor man’s question. 
It certainly cannot enfeeble the argu- 
ment in regard to the poor that the 
only person to whom the poor man, who 
has the misfortune to lose; his wife, can 
look to for the care of his children is 
her sister; whom he, perhaps, employs 
as a servant, while the rich man with a 
family has ample means of providing 
governesses and others to take care of 
his children. I was quite astonished to 
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hear it said that the cases in which a 
widower and his wife’s sister share the 
same home are very few. I believe, on 
the contrary, that in certain parts of the 
country they are very numerous indeed. 
The noble and learned Lord says this is 
@ question to be decided entirely by the 
cultivated minds of the community, and 
that the cultivated women of the country 
do not desire thechange. Well, the law 
does not oblige these cultivated women 
to marry, and there is not the slightest 
obligation upon them to marry their 
sisters’ widowers; but it surely would 
be wrong, because they may not wish to 
do so, to deprive others of that which 
they believe would be a great consolation 
to them. The noble and learned Lord 
stated thatthe feeling in Scotland was op- 
posed to this Bill. Butonly a few daysago 
a Memorial in favour of this Bill was pre- 
sented on behalf of the Convention of 
all the Royal and Parliamentary Burghs 
in Scotland, after a resolution had been 
passed by an enormous majority in sup- 
port of the measure. It was stated at 
the time that in Scotland the practice 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister was largely followed by the poor, 
and was rapidly spreading among the 
middle classes, and that these marriages 
were contracted without exciting the 
slightest moral or social reprobation in 
the circles in which they took place. In 
conclusion, I wish to say that no real 
reason has been given us why this 
amendment of the law should not be 
made; and, therefore, I, for one, will 
cheerfully give my support to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Tuer Bisuop or OXFORD said, that it 
had been suggested that the right rev. 
Bench ought not to seek to impose its 
ecclesiastical opinions upon Nonconfor- 
mists. But was it not possible that those 
who sat upon the Episcopal Bench should 
take an enlarged view of an important 
question quite apart from ecclesiastical 
considerations ? He did not desire to 
touch upon any ecclesiastical considera- 
tions, but to deal with the matter simply 
as one which concerned all classes of the 
community. The Bill before their Lord- 
ships was, in fact, a Bill for the abolition 
of the table of prohibited degrees. Now 
those degrees were degrees of nearness ; 
they prohibited marriage in the nearer 
degrees and allowed it in the more re- 
mote. The Bill allowed the near, and 
prohibited the more remote, A man 
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was to be allowed to marry his wife’s 
sister, but not the wife’s niece. The 
Bill, in fact, would put an end to the 
idea of nearness of kin in relation to 
marriage. To talk of nearness of kin 
in the connection of marriage would 
be thenceforth idle words. He was 
surprised at the statement of the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) that the present 
law was only 45 years old. He always 
hesitated to dispute a statement of the 
noble Earl; but he was bound to say 
that his statement was absolutely in- 
correct. He understood that in a lead- 
ing case decided about 19 years ago 
it was stated by the Lord Chancellor 
that Lord Lyndhurst’s Act made no 
change in the law; it only related to 
procedure. Moreover, the question of 
a deceased wife’s sister was not men- 
tioned from beginning to end of the 
Act. The Act made a retrospective dis- 
tinction between affinity and consan- 
guinity, and thus embraced the whole 
range of incestuous marriages. The 
House could not deal with the ques- 
tion otherwise than by making a broad 
distinction between marriages of affinity 
and of consanguinity. Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Bill dealt merely with proce- 
dure, leaving the law of England ex- 
actly where it had been for 300 years. 
The right rev. Bench were interested in 
the question for other than purely eccle- 
siastical reasons. They were ofien, as a 
social matter, asked to advise on the 
question of marriage. If the Bill were 
passed, and they were consulted onthead- 
visability of a marriage between persons 
related by affinity, they would be asked 
what possible ground they could have 
for discouraging such marriages, when 
the principle on which they were pro- 
hibited had been abandoned. He had 
not heard a shadow of reason in favour 
of the Bill. Heshould have thought 
that such a Bill would not have been 
brought in light-heartedly. It was 
proposed to do away with one principle 
without substituting another. On so 
important a question he thought that 
the advice of competent and learned 
men would have been sought before the 
introduction of such a measure. But 
he did not think that narrow prejudices 
should be inputed to the episcopal body 
without better reasons than he had 
heard that evening. 

Tue Bisnor or LINCOLN : My Lords, 
I would not have risen but for an ex- 























pression which has just fallen from the 
noble Earl Neorg: Granville). The noble 
Earl said that he would withdraw his 
support from this Bill if he thought that 
the marriages which it pro to le- 
galize were forbidden by the law of God; 
but that he did not imagine that any- 
one held that opinion, and that, though 
it might have been formerly entertained, 
it was now wholly abandoned. My 
Lords, I feel bound to declare solemnly 
that this opinion has not been abandoned, 
and to affirm no less solemnly my de- 
liberate conviction that these marriages 
are forbidden by the law of God. But, 
it may be asked, why, as a mere private 
individual, do you venture to assert this? 
My Lords, I do not say this as a private 
erson, but on the authority of the 
hurch and Realm of England, and 
of the Universal Church of Christ for 
1,500 years. The Church of England in 
her Canons of 1603 (Canon 99) declares 
that marriages contracted within the 
degrees of kindred and affinity which are 
set down in the Table of Degrees pub- 
lished in the year 1563 are illegal, be- 
cause they are probibited as such by the 
Word of God ; and in that Table of De- 
grees to which she there refers, she 
says—‘‘ A man may not marry his wife’s 
sister.”’? She affirms, therefore, that the 
marriages which this Bill proposes to 
legalize are forbidden by the law of 
God. And this affirmation, grounded by 
her on the Word of God—namely, on 
the 18th chapter of Leviticus, which 
chapter contains the general law of God 
concerning marriage—is confirmed by 
the judgment of universal Christendom 
for 1,500 years. A noble Lord opposite 
referred to the late revered and beloved 
Bishop Selwyn, and quoted him as say- 
ing that the first dispensation for such 
a marriage as this Bill would legalize 
was given in the year 1500 by Pope 
Alexander VI.—Borgia. My Lords, 
Bishop Selwyn was quite right in say- 
ing so. The first dispensation for such 
a marriage was given by that Pope, who 
was made infamous by an illicit connec- 
tion with his own daughter, who was 
also his own daughter-in-law, Lucrezia 
Borgia, on whom that celebrated epitaph 
was written— 


‘* Hoc jacet in tumulo Lecretia nomine, sed re 
Thais, Alexandri filia, sponsa, nurus.” 


Such, my Lords, is the authority for 
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agringt them is the judgment of the 
urch of England, adopted by the 
Realm of England; and it is the judg- 
ment of the Universal Church of Christ 
for 15 centuries. My Lords, the noble 
Lord who moved the second reading of 
this Bill referred to the position of the 
Bishops of the Church of England in 
this House, and to their action with re- 
gard to this Bill. I, for one, do not 
know why the Bishops of the Church 
are admitted to a seat in this House, if 
it be not for the sake of declaring the 
law of God on such grave and religious 
and social questions as these. And it is, 
therefore, my Lords, because I am 
firmly convinced, by careful examina- 
tion, and on the authority to which I 
have referred, that the marriages which 
this Bill would legalize are contrary to 
the Divine law, that I earnestly entreat 
you, in the name of God, to reject it. 
Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, if they 
passed this Bill it would be but the be- 
ginning of the disruption of all social ties. 
These marriages were forbidden by the 
Church of Rome, which, however, in 
exceptional cases, would grant dis- 
pensations. No such power existed in 
the Anglican Church, and he could not 
sanction their permission without any 


restriction. He should vote against the 
Bill. 
Lorp DENMAN opposed the Bill. 


On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand part 
of the Motion? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 90; Not-Contents 101: Ma- 
jority 11. 





these marriages; but the authority 
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Mr, Bradlaugh.— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 25th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirree—Gloucester 
Election Petition (Judges’ Report), appointed. 

Suppty—considered in Committee—£1,842,500, 
further sum on account, Crvit Services, 
Classes I. to VII., and Revenve Depaxr- 
MENTS. 

Pustuic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Tippe- 
rary Borough * [249]. 

First Reading—Burials * [248]. 

Second Reading—Compensation for Disturbance 
Treland) [232], debate adjourned; Savings 

anks [188], debate adjourned; Highways 
(Horse Rate) [203], debate adjourned. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
South Western (of London) District Post 
Office * [227]. 

Committee — Report —Isle of Man (Loans) * 
[241]; County Bridges * [226]. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Amersham Union, &c.) * [126] ; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Abergavenny, 
&c.) * [127]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Alnwick Union, &c.) * [120]. 

Third Reading—Union Assessment Committee 

(Single Parishes) * [212]; Representation of 

the People (Scotland) Act (1868) Amendment* 

{208}, and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he had 
received from Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. 
Justice Lopes, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, a Cer- 
tificate and Report relating to the Election for 
the Borough of Macclesfield: 


And the same were read, as followeth :— 


MACCLESFIELD ELECTION. 


Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 

To The Rt. Honble. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

We, the Honble. George Denman, and Sir 
Henry Lopes, knt., Judges for the trial of Elec- 
tion Petitions in England, do hereby, in pursu- 
ance of the said Act, certify that upon the 21st 
day of June 1880, and the following day, 
we held a Court at Macclesfield for the trial 
of, and did try, the Election Petition for the 
Borough of Macclesfield, between Isaac Day, 
Charles Shaw, James Gayes, and Edward Fair- 
hurst, Petitioners ; and William Coare Brockle- 
hurst and David Chadwick, Respondents. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Act, 
We certify that we determined that the said 
Respondents were not duly elected and returned, 
and that the said Election is void. 

And we hereby certify in writing such our 
determination to you. 


VOL. CCLITI. [ramen serrs.] 
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And whereas charges were made in the said 
Petition of corrupt practices having been com- 
mitted at the said Election, we, in further pur- 
suance of the said Act, report in writing to you 
as follows :— 


1. That no core © practice was proved to 
have been committed by or with the knowledge 
or consent of any Candidate at the said Elec- 
tion. 

2. That the following persons were proved at 
the trial to have been guilty of irri i 
tices at the said Election :—John Baker, William 
Johnson, William Smale. 

3. That we have reason to believe that cor- 
rupt practices extensively prevailed at the Elec- 
tion to which the said Petition relates. 

Gzrorce Denman. 
Henry C. Lopzs. 
Bewdley, 
June 28rd 1880. 

And the said Certificate and Report were 
one to be entered in the Journals of this 

ouse. 


QUESTIONS. 


—angon— 
MR. BRADLAUGH. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to give 
Notice that I shall move on Tuesday 
next that the Resolution passed by the 
House in regard to Mr. Bradlaugh on 
Tuesday, the 22nd of June, be read and 
rescinded. I will take this opportunity 
of asking the Prime Minister, Whether 
the Government will afford me on that 
day facilities for bringing the matter 
before the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have not 
had any opportunity of consulting my 
Colleagues on this important question. 
Therefore, I wish to reserve my answer 
in a certain degree—that is to say, as to 
the particular form of proceeding it ma 
be right to adopt—but as to that whic 
I take to be the essential part of the 
Question which has just been put to me, 
I will say that I certainly am of opinion 
—I can undertake to say on the part of 
my Colleagues that we are distinctly of 
opinion—after the proceedings of yester- 
day, that it is requisite and necessary the 
subject of Mr. Bradlaugh’s right should 
be effectually re-considered, and we will 
consider at the sitting of the Cabinet to- 
morrow what may be the best method of 
proceeding. I may also say at once to 
the hon. Member that I think the day 
for such consideration should not be 
later than Tuesday next. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask the hon, Member for 
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Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), Whe- 
ther, in accordance with the declaration 
that he made yesterday, it is Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s intention to continue his at- 
tempts to disturb the peace of the House? 
[‘‘ Order ! ””} 

Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot allow the 
noble Lord to put a Question with re- 
gard to the intentions of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
I am bound to say that such a Question 
is irregular, and is not a question re- 
lating to any Bill or Motion before the 
House, and therefore cannot be put. 


Afterwards— 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, with re- 
ference to the answer the Prime Minis- 
ter has given to the sitting Member for 
Northampton, which I understand to 
convey his decision to announce to the 
House what conclusion the Government 
may come to on the suggestion for re- 
scinding the Resolution of Tuesday last, 
I beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
for the convenience of hon. Members, 
and for your convenience, Mr. Speaker, 
Whether, until he has made the an- 
nouncement of the Government, he will 
resist any attempt to use the privilege 
given by the Standing Order of 1866 of 
raising the question at any time, or to 


renew “og scenes, which may be at- 
tempted on the part of Mr. Bradlaugh 
or his Friends ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not quite 
sure that I caught the meaning of the 
hon. Gentleman. What is the privilege 

that he refers to? 

' Mr. NEWDEGATE: I will put the 
matter very shortly. The right hon. 
Gentleman, as Leader of this House, 
has announced that he will communicate 
to this House the opinion of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the present position 
of the person who claims to represent 
Northampton. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] May I 
not be allowed to answer the right hon. 
Gentleman? I want toknow, Whether, 
as Leader of the House, until he has 
made that announcement, he will resist 
any attempt to renew the scene which 
occurred on Wednesday in this House. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Before 
my right hon. Friend answers that 
Question, perhaps he will also inform 
the House, Whether, supposing the case 
is taken on Tuesday, it will be ata 
Morning Sitting or at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as I under- 
stand the matter, the Question would be 
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raised at the Morning Sitting on Tuesday, 
and what I have said was on that assump- 
tion. It is quite possible, however, that 
it may be the subject of re-consideration 
on Monday. I am at present under the 
impression that if the Motion is made, 
it will not be desirable for those who 
make it, or for those who resist it, to 
enter upon a revival or renewal of the 
lengthened arguments we lately had on 
the occasion of the former debate. If 
the meaning of the Question is what 
course I shall take in the event of the 
occurrence of anything calculated to 
disturb the Order of the House before 
the interval for further discussion has 
elapsed, then it appears to me to be 
quite impossible to give an answer until 
I know what the occurrence is. I should 
then, of course, endeavour to discharge 
my duty in maintaining Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is right that I 
should point out to the House that at a 
Morning Sitting it has usually been the 
practice to proceed with the Orders of 
the Day, the Sitting being suspended 
from 7 to 9. I would, therefore, submit 
that if this matter is to be considered on 
Tuesday, it would be for the convenience 
of the House if the House met at the 
usual time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Probably, in the 
present state of matters, it will be better 
to allow the question to stand over until 
Monday. I say this with due deference 
to your opinion, Sir. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, Whether, consider- 
ing the probability —I may say the cer- 
tainty—of legal proceedings following 
the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh on 
Affirmation, he will take into considera- 
tion the expediency of introducing a Bill 
to extend to all persons elected to serve 
in Parliament as Members of the House 
of Commons, who may be unable or un- 
willing to take or subscribe the Oath, 
the liberty of making an Affirmation 
instead of taking the Oath, such as has 
been conceded to Quakers and other 
persons, so as to remove all doubts as to 
what persons are at liberty to make an 
Affirmation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am unwilling 
at this moment to add anything to the 
general views I expressed in the recent 
debate. What I have stated is, that to- 
morrow, when the Cabinet will meet, we 
shall feel it our duty to take the whole 
question into consideration. 























Mr. MACARTNEY : Did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to convey that 
there would be a Sitting of the House 
on Saturday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I meant 
to convey was that there would be a 
meeting of the Cabinet to-morrow. 


POOR LAW—CATHOLIC INSTRUCTORS 
IN WORKHOUSES. 


Mr. BYRNE asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he has observed in a discussion of the 
West Derby Board of Guardians, at a 
recent meeting, on a motion to pay a 
salary to the religious instructor of the 
Catholic inmates, it was stated that such 
a payment would be illegal, and would 
be disallowed by the Local Government 
Board ; whether the present state of the 
law gives the Local Government Board 
the right to disallow a salary voted by 
a board of guardians to Catholic in- 
structors in a workhouse; and, if it is so, 
whether he will take steps to call the 
attention of the board of guardians to 
the matter ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, a payment to a 
Roman Catholic instructor would not be 
held illegal, and could not properly be 
disallowed if such an officer were ap- 
pointed and his salary approved by the 
Board, as has been done in several 
instances. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—PAYMENT OF 
TITHE RENT-CHARGE, &c. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If, in the event of the passing of the 
‘‘Compensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) Bill,” provision would be made to 
enable landlords affected by the Bill to 
postpone the payment of tithe rent- 
charge, and other payments for which 
they are liable, by virtue of their hold- 
ing such property, until the 3lst De- 
cember 1881 ? 

Mr W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I must 
observe to my hon. Friend that the 
question of this Bill will be before the 
House this afternoon. I cannot make 
such a provision as is suggested. I 
have no doubt the hon. Gentleman 


would wish me to give the reasons why ; 
but really I must declineto do so pending 
the debate. 
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BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—DRAIN.- 
AGE WORKS AT BRUFF AND ATH- 
LACA, COUNTY LIMERICK. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If a joint application for a loan 
was received (by the Board of Public 
Works in Ireland) from the Earl of Sand- 
wich and the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
for the purpose of sinking the Morning 
Star River between Bruff and Athlaca, 
in the county of Limerick, which river 
overflows its banksevery wet season, and 
destroys thousands of pounds’ worth of 
hay on the property of those noblemen ; 
and, if so, why the loan was not granted, 
the people being so badly in want of 
employment in that district ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I find, Sir, 
that application was made by the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire and two other gen- 
tlemen for the purpose mentioned, and 
that the Board of Works were asked in 
the month of February last to give 
£2,120 for the purpose of draining the 
river alluded to. Theloan was granted, 
and a first instalment of £320 issued ; 
but in consequence of a delay in ob- 
taining a power of attorney for the local 
agent, it was kept back until the 25th of 
May. On the Sth of the present month 
an application was made for the second 
instalment, but no reply has yet been 
officially given. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU-— 
CATION (IRELAND)—THE GALWAY 
MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. MARTIN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, if an allowance of 34 per cent 
per annum be made on the money in- 
vested in the erection of the Galway Model 
Schools, and the average annual cost of 
repairs and other expenses be calculated, 
it be not the fact that the amount ex- 

ended by the Commissioners of National 

ducation in preparing each child in the 
girl’s department for the result exami- 
nations during the two years ending the 
31st March 1879, did not on an average 
for each child during these years exceed 
£9 each year; or, if not, can he state 
the amount expended by the Commis- 
sioners for each child during these years ; 
has the aid given by the Commissioners 
for the preparation of each child in the 
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King’s Inn Street Convent National 
School exceeded 10s.; and, if so, by 
what amount; is it not the fact that 
these last named schools have during 
these years supplied about thirty-one 
teachers, and the Model Schools but 
one, to other schools, or how otherwise ; 
is it not the fact that in the last pub- 
lished Report of the Inspectors made 
by Mr. Gillies he has not stated that the 
King’s Inn Street Schools was the best 
National School of any class he ever exa- 
mined; and, whether, having regard tothe 
small amount of State aid given to the 
King’s Inn Street Schools and the high 
educational results there obtained, any 
steps have been taken or suggestions 
made with the view of increasing the 
payments made to the King’s Inn Street 
Schools; and, if not, can he state the 
reasons for the continued application by 
the Commissioners in a manner so dis- 
proportionate to the educational work 
done as between the Model and King’s 
Inn Street Schools? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER: Sir, withregard 
to the Question of the hon. Member, I 
must say that as far as the money in- 
vested in the erection of the Galway 
Model Schools is concerned it would be 
impossible, or at any rate very difficult, 
to ascertain the proportion of the cost 
which was expended in the girl’s depart- 
ment. As for the capitation grant, the 
amount per head in the Galway Model 
Schools in the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1878, was £7 4s., and in 1879 
was about six guineas. The King’s Inn 
Street Convent National Schools have 
had an average grant of 10s. per head; 
but in 1878 it was £1 2s. 8d., and in 
1879, £1 3s. I have no information as 
to the last part of the Question, which 
opens up the whole question of the Model 
Schools, and I cannot at present enter 
into it. 

Mr. MARTIN: I beg to give Notice 
that I shall call attention to this subject 
on the Estimates for the Board of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland being brought 
forward. 


ARMY — AUXILIARY FORCES — THE 
MID ULSTER ARTILLERY REGIMENT 
OF MILITIA —DUNGANNON WORK. 
HOUSE. 


Mz. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 


Mr. P. Martin 
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Ireland, Whether it is the case that the 
Local Government Board in Ireland has 
refused to allow the Board of Guardians 
of Dungannon Union to afford to the 
Mid Ulster Artillery Regiment of Militia 
the accommodation which it has hitherto 
enjoyed in Dungannon Workhouse dur- 
ing its period of training, which accom- 
modation has, up to the present year, 
been allowed upon terms satisfactory to 
the ratepayers of said Union ; and, if so, 
what are the grounds upon which said 
refusal is based? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I find 
that the Local Government Board, in 
consequence of the distress of this year, 
think it necessary to keep the work- 
houses as available as possible for any 
emergency. I hope that there is no 
special distress in this district; but I 
shall try if this difficulty can be avoided 
without any great breach of the general 
rule. 


CHURCH RATES (ST. SAVIOUR’S, 
SOUTHWARK). 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
letter in the ‘Daily News” of 28rd 
June, from Mr. Fielding, of Findlater’s 
Corner, London Bridge, and from Mr. 
Stannah, of 20, Southwark Bridge Road, 
complaining of distresses being levied 
on them for church rates collected by 
the churchwardens of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark ; and whether it is possible 
for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
from the funds at their disposal, to make 
such payments to the minister of St. 
Saviour’s Church as will obviate the 
practice complained of ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I believe the 
state of the case to be this. These pro- 
ceedings are not accurately described— 
though I do not hold the hon. Member 
responsible for the inaccuracy—as dis- 
tresses levied for church rates. As far 
as I understand the matter, they have 
no connection whatever with a subject 
which was at one time so well known to 
us under the name of the church-rate 
controversy. Under a private Act of 
Parliament, a compromise, as it was 
deemed at the time, was effected between 
the incumbents concerned and the pa- 
rishioners. The incumbents, on the one 
hand, surrendered the extensive claims 
of which they conceived themselves to 





























be legally in possession, and the pa- 
rishioners agreed to constitute an endow- 
ment of the church by a charge on the 
property of the parish. That, as I am 
informed, is a correct statement of the 
case. The distresses which have been 
levied, and of which I know nothing 
except from the Question of my hon. 
Friend, must have referred to the pay- 
ments which fell due in respect of such 
endowments. I have communicated with 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on the 
subject, and the answer I have received 
from them is to the effect that they do 
not feel at liberty to appropriate their 
funds, which were destined for the relief 
of spiritual distress, in order to enable 
the authorities of Southwark to dispense 
with an income that is already available 
under statute. 


DISTRESS (I[RELAND.) 


Loxp ELCHO asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in any of the districts sche- 
duled in his ‘‘ Bill to provide compensa- 
tion for disturbance in certain cases of 
ejectment in Ireland,” a state of desti- 
tution and suffering now exists such as 
prevailed so generally in Ireland in the 
great potato famine in 1846-7; and, 
whether, at that time any measures for 
the suspension or remission of rents 
was introduced into Parliament and 
passed by the Government of the day, 
or whether there is any record in the 
Irish Office of such a measure having 
been contemplated or considered ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I believe 
and trust there is in no one of the dis- 
tressed Unions a state of destitution such 
as existed in the great Famine of 1846-7. 
I sincerely hope that not in the lifetime 
of my noble Friend, of his grand-chil- 
dren, or any of his descendants will 
there be such a famine again. As re- 
gards the measure now brought forward, 
I find no record of any previous similar 
measure. I will remind the noble Lord 
that what happened during the Famine 
cannot be considered as much of a guide 
for legislation. I will also further re- 
mind him that the Land Act has been 
passed since then. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the following paragraph in the 
‘Echo ” of June 24th :— 
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“Kildysart, Thursday. 


“ At the Ennis and Kilrush Quarter Sessions’ 
which have just concluded, nearly 100 cases of 
ejectment were disposed of and the decrees ob- 
tained. The greater part of those against whom 
the decrees were taken out are people who are 
dependent upon the relief funds for support. 
At Kilrush a decree was obtained against a man 
named Nash, with ten children, the holder of 
half an acre, for which, with a dwelling house, 
he paid four pounds yearly. A few days before 
the sessions the sum was made up by subscrip- 
tion, and he forwarded it, together with ten 
shillings costs, to the landlord’s solicitor, but 
it was almost immediately returned ;”’ 


of Election Judges. 


whether it is the fact that numerous 
ejectments havealso beenserved through- 
out Ireland generally, and whether the 
Government will introduce any provision 
into the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill to prevent landlords forestalling its 
operation; and, whether the Return of 
Evictions for the last six months, founded 
on district returns from the various head 
constables and sub-inspectors of Irish 
Police, will be presented to Parliament; 
and, if so, what are the circumstances 
taken into consideration by the police in 
filling up the column “ hardship or not” 
contained in this return ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
his attention had only been called to the 
paragraph referred to when he read the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman. As to 
the second part of the Question, he 
would have something to say on that 
head when the provisions of the Bill 
about to be introduced were discussed. 
He would ask that the application for 
the Return should for a short time be 
postponed until further information was 
obtained. 


ELECTION PETITIONS—REPORTS OF 
ELECTION JUDGES. 


Mr. WHITBREAD asked Mr. At- 
torney General, If he will state the 
position of the House in relation to its 
power, when, on the trial of an Election 
Petition, the Judge has reported the 
existence of extensive corruption ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he was 
glad to have the opportunity of cor- 
recting an inaccurate report of what 
he had said with respect to the action 
of the House on Election Petitions. 
He would briefly state the position 
of the House in relation to its power 
over the Reports of Election Judges. . In 
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cases in which a Report was made to 
the House that extensive corrupt prac- 
tices had prevailed, it was within the 
power of the House, under the Statute 
of 1852, to move for a joint Address 
with the other House to Her Majesty, 
representing that a report of extensive 
corrupt practices had been received, and 
praying that a Royal Commission might 
issue to inquire into the existence of such 
corrupt practices. By the Statute of 
1863, the obligation was cast on Com- 
mittees of the House in all cases of 
bribery and corruption to Report to the 
House whether such practices had ex- 
tensively prevailed. The Statute of 1868 
transferred the obligation to the Judges, 
and the House had the power, but not 
the imperative duty, of moving an Ad- 
dress in the terms he had mentioned to 
the Crown jointly with the other House. 
It was usual to regard the Report of 
the Judges as final; but it was within 
the power of the House to review their 
Reports. 

r. J. R. YORKE asked, Whether 
any real difference of facts was implied 
in the distinction between the two forms, 
‘‘ corrupt practices have extensively pre- 
vailed” and “there is reason to believe 
that corrupt practices have extensively 
prevailed ?”’ 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) replied, that the latter 
form was, in his opinion, equivalent 
to a direct Report of corrupt prac- 
tices. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
asked what would be the Business of the 
House on Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he proposed 

to proceed with the Navy and Civil 
Service Estimates, and on Thursday he 
hoped to take the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked at what 
time the Prime Minister would ask the 
House to consider the second reading of 
the Burials Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will take care 
to give full Notice of the time of 
the second reading of this Bill; but, 
viewing the state of Business in this 
House, it cannot be on a very early 


day. 
The Attorney General 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—ornen— 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Br11 232.] 

(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said: As the House is aware, this Bill, 
though it is only a short one, and is 
also a temporary one, yet excites much 
interest, not to say opposition—in fact, 
I do not know that I ever had anything 
to do with a Bill to which I found so 
much opposition — arising, I believe, 
from very great misapprehension. I 
find, for the first time in my life, that I 
am looked upon as a very extravagant 
and revolutionary person. The Bill also 
has been termed revolutionary—it has 
been described as a measure to encourage 
the non-payment of rent, to confiscate 
the property of landlords, and to destroy 
all rights of property. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’]} 
Hon. Gentlemen cheer the statement— 
but, possibly, they will cheer still more 
the description of the Bill given by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), who, doubtless, considered that 
he combined almost every epithet of 
opprobrium, when he said that it ‘‘ em- 
bodied all the worst and most noxious 
features of the Land Act of 1870.” I 
am sure, however, the House will give 
me a fair hearing while I explain what 
I understand to be the object, meaning, 
and probable effect of this Bill. And, in 
doing so, I must trouble the House with 
some explanation of what I believe to be 
the intention of some of the clauses of the 
Land Act of 1870—because there is great 
misapprehension with regard to them as 
well as with regard to this Bill. Before 
I sit down I hope to show that this Bill 
is expedient and just—that it is brought 
in to carry out the spirit of the Land 
Act, and that it is required as a tempo- 
rary modification of that Act, under the 
special circumstances of the case. Now, 
let me explain its principles. There is in 
it a limitation of time, and there is also 
a limitation of area—it is limited to the 
end of next year and to the area of 
those districts which are.scheduled as dis- 
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tressed. We introduce these limitations, 
first, because we do not think the House 
is ready—and, in fact, we ourselves are 
not ready—for the introduction of any 
permanent Bill with regard to the Land 
Question ; and next, because in the spe- 
cial circumstances of this year, and in 
the special circumstances of these dis- 
tricts, we think that a Bill with regard to 
evictions—why, I shall explain hereafter 
—is especially urgent, and, in fact, to 
our minds, necessary. Now, what are 
these districts? They have not been 
defined by me, or by the present Go- 
vernment, or by the present Parliament 
—they are those districts which were de- 
clared to be specially distressed by the 
late Government and by the late Par- 
liament. The noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
asked me a Question yesterday with 
regard to these districts, and I think he 
was rather surprised to find that none 
had been scheduled since the 29th Feb- 
ruary. None could legally have been 
scheduled since, and there has, of course, 
been no intention to break the law. 
They were scheduled by the late Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (the Duke of 
Marlborough), in consequence of the be- 
lief that the Government had—a belief 
that has been confirmed by the unani- 
mous vote of this House—that excep- 
tional temporary legislation was re- 
quired for the exceptional circumstances 
of these districts. There has been excep- 
tional legislation. Loans of very large 
sums have been granted in order to 
meet the distress of these districts on 
terms, I believe, never offered before. 
It was because we wanted to fasten this 
Bill on the attention of the House and 
the Country, that when we thought it 
necessary to propose this measure, we 
first tried to introduce it as an amend- 
ment to the Relief of Distress Bill. I 
mention this in order to explain to the 
House why we took that course. There 
was no intention whatever to take the 
House by surprise—if we had been 
allowed to keep this clause in the 
Relief of Distress Bill, we should have 
had to move an Instruction, and hon. 
Gentlemen would have had the same 
opportunity of discussing it, and of re- 
jecting it if they choose, as they will 
now have on the second reading of this 
Bill. Ishould be very sorry if any Mem- 
ber of the House thought I had wanted 
under any circumstances to take an un- 
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fair advantage. The proposal is limited, 
as I have said, to the scheduled Unions, 
generally speaking, to the Western half 
of Ireland; but there is, practically, an- 
other limitation—that is, it is limited to 
those Unions outside Ulster and outside 
of the districts where Ulster Tenant-right 
exists. And for this reason—that I 
cannot conceive that any tenant in 
Ulster would seek to make use of this 
Bill when he has a much stronger and 
more speedy remedy, and one which 
gives him a much larger compensation. 
Now, what is this temporary proposal ? 
Simply this—that if in the distressed 
districts, and during this year of distress, 
it shall appear to the Court—meaning 
the County Court Judge, the official to 
whom these questions are referred by 
the Land Act, who has under that Act 
much more important cases of compen- 
sation to decide than will come under 
this Bill —if it shall appear to this 
Court, first, that one of the tenants is 
unable to pay his rent; secondly, that 
he is unable to do so on account of the 
distress arising from the bad harvest of 
this and the two previous years; thirdly, 
that he is willing to continue in his 
tenancy on just and reasonable terms as 
to rent, and arrears of rent, and other- 
wise ; and, fourthly, if those terms are 
unreasonably refused by the landlord— 
then, and then only, can he obtain such 
compensation as the Oourt may think 
just under the 3rd section of the Land 
Act, 1870. Now, observe that all these 
conditions must be fulfilled. No com- 
pensation will be given unless the tenant 
cannot pay his rent; unless he is too 
poor to pay; and unless his poverty 
arises, not from sickness, unthriftiness, 
or from his own action, but from the 
special grounds of these three bad har- 
vests. Then, again, he must be willing 
to try his utmost to pay a reasonable 
rent—that is, to submit to pay a rent 
either reasonably reduced under the cir- 
cumstances of this year, or with reason- 
able time given in which to pay, and the 
landlord must be unwilling to make that 
reasonable reduction, or to give him that 
reasonable time. If all these conditions 
are fulfilled, then the landlord and tenant 
come under the scope of Section 3 of the 
Land Act. I hope the House will not 
think I am wearying them if I remind 
them what that section is. The reason 
why I go back to the Land Act is, 
because, although it was passed only 
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some 10 years ago, it seems to me that 
its provisions are most wonderfully for- 
gotten—there seems to be a most curious 
forgetfulness with regard to them. I 
hear hon. Gentlemen speaking of the 
Land Act as if it merely enacted two 

rovisions—one, to legalize the Ulster 

enant right, and, secondly, to give com- 

ensation to tenants all over Ireland for 
improvements. But Section 3 of the 
Land Act did a great deal more. It went 
s0 far as to establish the principle that 
not only in Ulster, but out of Ulster, 
the tenant had some right to his holding. 
I will not now enter into a discussion as 
how that right should be termed—whe- 
ther property or goodwill, but some in- 
terest of the tenant in his holding is 
very clearly acknowledged by that sec- 
tion; and there was so much interfer- 
ence with the right of the landlord to 
do what he will with his own, or there 
was so far a declaration that his land 


-was not absolutely his own, that he was 


not allowed to do what he could do in 
England or Scotland—namely, turn out 
his tenant when the tenancy expired, 
simply because he wished to do so. 
Remember that is what the Land Act 
enacted by Section 3. It clearly enacted 
that there was to be compensation for 
what was called ‘“ disturbance,” by the 
landlord making the tenant leave his 
holding. Well, what does ‘‘ compensa- 
tion for disturbance,” mean? It means 
that the tenant is to receive a sum of 
money which was regulated by the 
number of years’ rent—the maximum of 
compensation being limited to £250—be- 
cause he was dispossessed of his holding. 
I suppose that is what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
calls ‘‘ the worst and most noxious fea- 
ture of the Land Act.’? But, after all, 
the Land Act was passed almost unani- 
mously in this House, and unanimously 
in the other House. Itis quite true that 
when this clause was brought forward, 
many hon. Members thought it a start- 
ling one. It was, no doubt, a clause 
new to the British Statute Book. The 
objections to it were most powerfully 
put, for the Motion against it was moved 

y the present Lord Beaconsfield ; but 
the House declared by a large majority 
in its favour. I do not know, however, 
that it is my business, at this time, to 
defend what was done by Parliament in 
regard to the Irish Land Question in 
1870. I believe this House is not less 
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likely to consider the claims of tenants 
or more likely to consider the claims of 
landlords than was the House of 1870; 
but I will add that, looking back to the 
history of the relations between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland, we must regard 
this clause as a just and wise one. And 
I will go further, and say that my belief 
is that without some such clause as that 
Ireland would have had at this time to 
be governed by martial law. I remem- 
ber being present in Ireland, not very 
long ago, at a meeting of gentlemen who 
were not, generally speaking, of my own 
side of politics. A very pleasant evening 
I spent with them ; but though they com- 
plained a great deal of the Land Act, 
they admitted that, at all events, it had 
had the effect of putting an end to 
capricious evictions—and we know that, 
though Irish landlords will, as I believe, 
compare favourably with any others as 
regards justice and kindness, yet still 
capricious evictions did occur. But, in 
taking away this power from Irish land- 
lords of capricious eviction—that is, of 
getting rid of his tenant simply because 
he did not wish to keep him as his 
tenant—we acknowledged and declared 
this principle to the tenants of Ireland— 
especially to the smaller tenants of Ire- 
land—that they have by the very fact of 
their tenancy some right and some in- 
terest in their holdings different to what 
is possessed by the tenant either in Eng- 
land or Scotland. I am perfectly well 
aware that there is an exception to this 
clause, and it is one which I hope may 
give the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire some comfort, and may lead him to 
acknowledge that the Land Act was, after 
all, not altogether so bad as he supposes. 
Section 9 of the Act declares that ex- 
cept on some specific limitation—which 
I will allude to afterwards—the power 
of discretion given to the Court to com- 
pensate evicted tenants shall not be 
exercised in the case of tenants who are 
evicted for non-payment of rent. There- 
fore, the question we have now before 
us is this—whether or not I am right in 
saying that, under the special circum- 
stances of this year, and for the relief 
of these distressed districts, this excep- 
tion ought not itself to be modified? 
Remember, Section 3 was not only framed 
with the intention of putting a stop to 
capricious evictions, inasmuch as it made 
the landlord pay heavily for them, but 
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tenant such compensation as it might 
think just, where the rent was raised 
without the consent of the tenant. I do 
not know whether hon. Gentlemen are 
aware of the fact that by the law as it. 
now stands, throughout the whole of 
Ireland, with the exception of Ulster— 
that is, even where there is no Ulster 
Tenant-right—if the landlord chooses to 
raise the rent of the holding, he can only 
do it at the expiration of the tenancy ; 
and if the tenant does not consent to pay 
the increased rent, he has to give notice 
to quit, and that notice will bring the 
tenant within the operation of this 8rd 
section, and he will then get the com- 
pensation for disturbance which the 
Court may award him. Bearing this 
in mind, I ask hon. Gentlemen whe- 
ther I am not right in saying there 
is very good ground to suppose that in 
a good many cases the keeping up in 
1880 of the same rent, or anything near 
the same rent, as was paid in the good 
years before 1877, is really very much 
the same thing as if in good or average 
years the rent had been raised; and 
whether this temporary Bill is not merely 
carrying out the spirit of the Land Act, 
when it proposes that in these cases a 
tenant may be treated as though his 
rent had beenraised? I have described 
Section 9 as a limitation of Section 3; 
but Section 9 has its limitation within 
itself—and that, again, I suppose, is 
another ‘‘ noxious feature.” Section 9 
declared, as it finally passed, that certain 
tenants, if the rent be ‘‘ exorbitant,”’ 
could apply to the Court for compensa- 
tion. This part of the clause has, how- 
ever, been, in fact, rendered a nullity by 
the use of the word ‘‘ exorbitant,” which 
has a special legal meaning. The word 
‘‘ exorbitant’ was inserted in the clause 
in place of the word ‘‘ excessive’’ by the 
House of Lords, and thereby the opera- 
tion of the section was defeated ; but the 
principle of this Bill is there—for the 
principle was affirmed that where the 
rent is ‘‘ exorbitant,” a tenant may be 
entitled to compensation even when he 
is evicted for non-payment of rent. This 
is what the clause affirmed, as it finally 
passed ; but how was it passed in this 
House? It left the House of Commons 
with words in it which provided that 
ejectment for non-payment of rent 
should not be deemed disturbance of 
the tenant by the act of the landlord, 
unless the Court so decided, on “ special 
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grounds,” in the case of persons claiming 
for compensation at the termination of 
the tenancy existing at the time of the 
passing of the Act. That is how the 
Act left the House of Commons, and if 
it had been passed in that, it would 
have been a greater interference with 
landlords and a greater protection to 
tenants than the Bill which I am now 
submitting to the House. But ‘‘special 
grounds’’ is a very wide and grave de- 
scription. Who can doubt that if the 
Court have power to take into considera- 
tion ‘special grounds,” it would deem 
the harvests of the last two or three 
years such “‘ special grounds”’ as would 
authorize it to afford greater protec- 
tion to the tenant? Imay be told what 
has that to do with the question— 
what does it matter what passed in the 
House of Commons? We must take the 
Act as it passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. But I am dealing with the House 
of Commons, and I repeat, I do not think - 
the House of Commons of 1880 will be 
less disposed to consider the claims of the 
tenant than the House of Commons of 
1870 was; more especially, seeing that 
the change in the Bill was only effected 
after two or three conferences between 
the two Houses, and was only reluc- 
tantly assented to on the part of this 
House for the purpose of saving the 
Bill. I shall be told that this limitation 
only referred to tenancies then existing. 
True; but who doubts that the circum- 
stances which demanded special protec- 
tion for some tenants then, are similar 
to the circumstances which demand it 
for some tenants now? And who can 
suppose that, if it had been thus passed, 
its operation could have been limited by 
date of tenancy among tenants similarly 
circumstanced ? Very probably words 
will be quoted from speeches of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone), separating 
the fact from the fiction. It is not for 
me to defend him; but it may be that 
he and most of us in the Government of 
that day had more hope and faith in the 
absolute settlement of the Land Question 
by the Land Act than has been justified. 
I believe it has done great good, and I 
believe without it we should have had 
incalculable evil. Nevertheless, it ma 
be true that, at the time it was passed, 
the tremendous strain of the last three 
years was not foreseen. 

Well, I have tried to tell the House 
what the Bill is, and how it amends the 
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Land Act. Perhaps the House. will 
allow me to refer to a statement I saw 
to-day, because it really shows how, 
even among gentlemen connected with 
Ireland, there are great misapprehen- 
sions. There is a letter in the papers 
to-day from a noble Lord who, I believe, 
is a gentleman of great Irish experience 
(Lord Annesley), in which he says— 
‘Were it to become law, a creditor who 
asked his debtor to pay him what he owed him 
would in some parts of Ireland be fined seven 
times the amount of the debt; in other parts, 
where Tenant right prevails, from 20 to 40 times 
that amount. If a tenant refuses to pay his 
rent, the only means of enforcing payment is by 
an ejectment.” 
Really, this is a remarkable statement. 
The writer seems to forget that if the 
Ulster tenant is ejected at this moment 
for non-payment of rent, and under cir- 
cumstances discreditable to himself—if 
he cannot pay from want of thrift—still 
he does not lose the value of his tenant- 
right; and if the landlord chooses to 
take his farm into his own hands, he has 
to pay him that value, whatever it is. 
If hon. Gentlemen would only test what 
they hear by the facts, they would find 
that much that is said is not altogether 
justified. But, now, what is the actual 
position of affairs? Practically, this Bill 
will mainly affect small tenants. The 
scale of possible compensation is seven 
years’ rent for tenants under £10, five 
years’ under £30, one year above £100, 
and the highest sum that can be awarded, 
whatever the size of the holding may 
be, is £250—that is the utmost a County 
Court Judge can give. Against this 
sum have to be set the arrears of rent, 
which, I suspect, will, in many cases, 
sweep off all the compensation. Now, I 
want to ask the House to consider who 
are these small tenants with whom we 
have to deal. First, they are men un- 
able to pay the rent, or else the Court 
would not consider the claim ; secondly, 
it is the circumstances of the time—the 
distress of the year and the failure of 
the harvest—that have made them 
thus unable; thirdly, they are willing 
to pay the rent if the landlord would 
give them reasonable terms in reduction 
or time ; and, lastly, the landlord will 
not give them these reasonable terms. 
It is only under all these conditions that 
the tenants can get compensation from 
the Court. They are—or a very large 
majority of them are—attached to their 
holdings—it may be by what we call a 
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sentimental attachment. Considering 
the misery that they and their families 
have lived in for centuries, it is only 
surprising that they should be so at- 
tached; but there are sentiments with 
which we cannot reason, and this is a 
sentiment much akin to patriotism, with- 
out which very few countries would be 
what they are. Remember, too, that these 
are men whose interest in their holdings 
has been acknowledged by the Land Act 
—whether by what is called its ‘‘ noxious 
features’ I do not know, but by this 
Act—passed by an enormous majority in 
this House, and, I believe, unanimously 
in the House of Lords. Remember, also, 
in the vast majority of cases these small 
tenants have no other means of living 
than their holdings. I will read aletter 
I have received to-day from a friend who 
worked with me in the Famine of 1847 
(Mr. Tuke), who went to Donegal to see 
the state of things now as compared with 
what it then was. He does not find the 
destitution now equal to the famine in 
those days; but he does find great dis- 
tress due to the two or three bad crops 
that have deprived the people of their 
sustenance. He says— 


“Ttis extremely difficult to an Englishman to 
realize the intensity of feeling which existson the 
Land Question in Ireland; and, in looking for 
some of the causes which have led to this, we shall 
find that it is due to a large extent to the over- 
whelming proportion of the population which is 
engaged in agriculture. To nine-tenths of the 
population of Connaught the possession of a bit of 
land is the sole means of existence. Of manufac- 
ture there is none, and, the majority of the farms 
being too small to need hired labour, of agricul- 
tural labour there is scarcely any. Take away 
from the tenant his little holding, and nothing 
is left to him but the workhouse. Exceptin some 
of the towns, there is not even an unoccupied 
house which a man could hire if he obtained 
work apart from his holding. Hence the tena- 
city with which the holding is retained and de- 
fended. They are like shipwrecked sailors on 
a plank in the ocean; deprive them of the few 
inches by which they ‘ hold on,’ and you de- 
prive them of life. Deprive an Irishman of the 
few feet of land by which he ‘holds on,’ and 
you deprive him of all that makes life possible. 
For the workhouse, distasteful enough to an 
English labourer, is simply unendurable to an 
Irish peasant. That this is no mere sentiment 
is often impressed upon the visitor who enters 
the cabins of the people, where it is so common 
to find some infirm or aged person dependent on 
the kindness of the family for the miserable 
subsistence he obtains, and who in England 
would without doubt have been sent to the 
workhouse long before. Who would wish to 
lessen this kindly feeling, or break down the 
aay insurmountable repugnance to the work- 

ouse ?”’ 
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Well, I have said that no Ulster land- 
lord need regard with fear the operations 
of this Bill. The hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Hervey Bruce) asked me a question 
about it, and, knowing he was an Ulster 
landlord, I could understand his in- 
terest; but I hope his sympathy with 
the landlord out of Ulster will induce 
him to consider whether the better 
position of the Ulster landlord may 
not be, in some measure, owing to the 
better position of the Ulster tenant. 
Now, what is the position of the Ulster 
tenant? What did this Land Act do in 
Ulster? First, it legalized the Ulster 
Tenant-right—that is, it made the good- 
will of the farm or the property in the 
tenancy a legal property. Next, it made 
the County Court Judge the judge of the 
value of the property ; vet thirdly, it 
acknowledged the right of the owner of 
the property—that is, of the tenant—to 
obtain compensation in every case—in 
case of ejectment for non-payment of 
rent as well asin others. I refer to this 
fact partly for this reason. We have 
many champions of political economy in 
these matters; I do not know that they 
are exactly the same Gentlemen who 
advocate political economy in other 
matters. However, I ask them to con- 
sider whether, seeing that after long 
debates such provisions as I have de- 
scribed, to be applied in Ulster and 
out of Ulster, were passed by Parlia- 
ment in 1870, there must, after all, be 
some circumstances in Ireland affecting 
landlords and tenants which prove that 
the rules of political economy as between 
buyer and seller do not absolutely apply? 
But, however this may be, I want the 
House to compare the position of the 
Ulster tenant with the position of the 
non- Ulster tenant, because I have had to 
compare them, and I have hadto make the 
comparison because tenants out of Ulster 
make it themselves. Do not imagine 
that they do not know what this Act has 
done in legalizing the position of the 
tenants in Ulster. Take an estate, part 
of which is in Ulster and part out of it. 
Suppose there be small tenancies in 
each case; suppose distress arising from 
failure of crops has had the same effect 
in one place as another ; thetenant on the 
Ulster side of the border gets his com- 
pensation for disturbance—upor having 
to leave his farm, he gets something that 
he can go to America with. The tenant 
outside Ulster, unless there be special 
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kindness on the part of the landlord, is 
driven out helpless and hopeless. I am 
not one of those who would discourage 
emigration by these small tenants—I 
believe that some of them are in such a 
difficult position on account of the num- 
bers existing on very poor land that no 
law that we could pass would give them 
a comfortable life—and, instead of dis- 
couraging them, I would encourage them 
to emigrate; but there is all the dif- 
ference between a man emigrating with 
the means of re-starting in life, and a 
man emigrating without a farthing and 
finding himself helpless and hopeless in 
the slums of New York, suffering greater 
misery than he did in Ireland. I do 
not want the emigrant to go away with 
a feeling of hardship and injustice. I 
am not making any charge against the 
landlords as a class; it would be most 
unjust and untrue to do it. But there 
are exceptions; there are landlords who 
are hard by nature; there are others 
who are hard through circumstances, 
because they are in the power of others, 
or because they are too far away from 
their property and do not know the 
facts. I shall not allude further to these 
exceptions, because I want the House to 
feel what I feel—that if the landlords 
have the letter of the law behind them, 
we must enforce their rights. Remember 
this, if the landlords carry out the letter 
of the law, the Irish Government must 
enforce the landlords’ legal rights. We 
must do this, because, whatever may be 
the hardship to the tenant, that does not 
equal the evil of allowing the law to be 
disregarded and disobeyed. 

Now, you may say, with these facts 
before you, why did you not bring in 
this Bill at the beginning of this Session? 
You knew the distress—you knew the 
meaning of the Land Act—you knew the 
relative positions of the Ulster tenant and 
the non- Ulster tenant. Well, we did not 
doso because we hoped that we might put 
off legislation until we had all the facts 
before us, and knew howthe Land Act was 
working, and then we might bring it be- 
fore the House, and inquire how far it re- 
quired amendment. Then, it maybe said, 
“Tf you did not bring itin then, why 
have you brought it in now?” Well, 
for this reason—that we found we could 
wait no longer. Facts are accumulat- 
ing upon us. Evictions have increased 
and are increasing—I have here the 
figures as to the evictions the Consta- 
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bulary have had to conduct—they are 
not all that have been effected, only 
those in which the aid of the Constabu- 
lary has been required—and I deduct 
from them all the cases where the evicted 
tenant has been re-admitted—this list, 
moreover, has nothing to do with process- 
serving. The average evictions for the 
five years ending in 1877 was 503 for 
each year; in 1878 the number of evic- 
tions was 743; in 1879 it was 1,098; 
and up to the 20th of June in the pre- 
sent year it has been 1,073. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: How many of 
these evictions were for non-payment of 
rent? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I cannot say 
exactly, but I know that a very large 
portion of them have been for non-pay- 
ment of rent. Well, with this excep- 
tional increase of evictions has come the 
necessity of using an exceptional amount 
of force to carry out the law. Now, I 
take merely the West Riding of Galway. 
Since the 1st of January in this year, the 
number employed in protecting process- 
servers has been 107 officers of Con- 
stabulary and 3,300 men, and 16 officers 
and 626 men in carrying out actual evic- 
tions; there have been from 40 to 50 
cases of process-serving, and 12 of actual 
evictions. I have read these figures, 
because I want the House to sym- 
pathize with the Government in this 
matter. I want them to see how we find 
it to be serious. Three or four Sundays 
ago I was informed that 87 processes 
would have to be served upon a village 
in the wildest part of Galway, where 
there was a very poor tenantry and very 
few roads, and in which village there 
had been an effectual resistance in the 
spring of this year. I was told that 150 
men were told off for the duty, and that 
the probability was that they would be 
resisted and would have to fire their 
way through the mob. Of course, I did 
what any man in my position would 
do. I gave directions at once that 
the process-server must be protected in 
the discharge of his duties, but that 
every possible care must be taken to 
avoid collision between the people and 
the Constabulary, and that, therefore, 
a force must be sent out which would 
make resistance hopeless; and if the 
Constabulary was considered insufficient, 
the aid of the military must be called in. 
The result was that a large force of Con- 
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stabulary—a force of 200 men well led— 
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were sent down, and proceedings were 
conducted with the greatest success. If 
there had not been enough of men there 
might have been something approaching 
a battle. What happened, however, on 
that same day in another village in Gal- 
way not far off? A force of 50 men 
went with another process-server—I was 
not previously informed—but the force 
was not strong enough to prevent re- 
sistance, and the consequence was that 
the Constabulary had to charge through 
the mob with their swords drawn. I 
am glad to hear that no one was killed, 
though several were wounded; but I trust 
none of the wounds were serious. Two 
days before that, 100 men were engaged 
at no great distance in seeing an eject- 
ment carried ovt. I am not going to 
condemn the landlords upon any one of 
these occasions, and I am perfectly aware 
that the law must be enforced; but what 
I want the House to consider is, whether, 
with facts such as these before them, 
they will not make such modification in 
the present law as will carry out the 
spirit of the Land Act, so that we may 
be enabled to carry out the law with 
a clear conscience ? 

I cannot sit down without saying a 
word or two with reference to the ob- 
jections that either have been or may 
be raised to this Bill. It has been said 
that, in introducing this measure, we are 
making a concession to what is called 
the Anti-Rent agitation. I must here 
remark that there are very few agita- 
tions for which there is absolutely no 
ground. There are very few cases of 
great smoke where there is absolutely 
no fire. My belief is that by passing this 
measure we shall be putting out the fire, 
and doing very much to destroy the agita- 
tion. Do not let hon. Members suppose 
for a moment that I approve of this agita- 
tion—I deeply lament it—I deeply con- 
demn it. If any Gentlemen here have 
been promoters of that agitation—I beg 
them to recollect that if they have ever 
been at meetings, and have used any ex- 
pressions which would give these poor 
people, who have got the distress of 
centuries rankling in their minds, the 
notion for a moment that they could 
resist the law, or that they would have 
the slightest success in such an attempt, 
they could not by any possibility be 
doing them a greater harm or be incur- 
ring a greater responsibility. I do not 
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opinion on this subject than by reading 
the following extract from the Flag of 
Ireland, which certainly is not} written 
in the interest of the landlords of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. PARNELL hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would also state that 
that newspaper did not represent the 
Irish Land League. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: When the 
hon. Member hears the extract read, he 
will see that it is unnecessary to point 
out that fact. The extract, which ap- 
peared on the 19th of this month, is as 
follows :— 
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“A representative of the Land League, at a 
meeting held last Sunday, said that the League 
‘had in view a set of objects, and if they en- 
abled them to carry out those objects they 
would make the property of Irish landlords so 
worthless that they would leave it with them.’ 
These objects were that they should endeavour 
to ‘keep a grip’ of their holdings, and that no 
one should be allowed to take a farm from 
which a tenant had been ejected. Their 
American friends, he said, were going to work 
in the right way. ‘They could not send them 
arms, but they could send that which created 
arms—money, and he trusted they would band 
together and agitate and organize for the total 
extinction of landlords’—by ‘constitutional 
agitation,’ of course. We say deliberately that 
talk such as this is iniquitous. To goad an 
unharmed and helpless people, by thinly-veiled 
incitements like this, to deeds for the attainment 
of objects which are unattainable—which must 
bring ruin, swift and sudden, upon themselves 
and their families—is entirely unjustifiable, and 
the men who do this incur very grave responsi- 
bility.” 


I cannot leave this matter without mak- 
ing some allusion to what has happened 
in the West of Ireland. There have been 
many bad cases of great cruelty totenants 
who have paid rent, or who have taken 
holdings from which others have been 
evicted; and, in order to injure their 
owners, there has been great cruelty to 
helpless and unoffending animals. A 
subject I do not like to talk about is 
the way in which the anger of men has 
been gratified by maiming and torturing 
dumb animals; but why do I refer to 
this? These men are not well taught— 
they have the teaching of centuries of 
wrong to guide them, but there are 
gentlemen going among them who have 
been well taught, and who know well 
what to tell these men ; and I feel it my 
duty to say that I have looked in vain— 
and, because in vain, with deep regret— 
to the speeches of those gentlemen who 
have addressed these people for any 
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denunciation of these outrages, and for 
any word informing their hearers that, 
however unjust they may think the 
law to be, yet that there are duties 
owing to their fellow-men, and even to 
beasts. I find myself confronted now 
with what I said on this matter when I 
was not in Office; but I do not see the 
slightestreason to charge me with havin 

changed my views or action. I said 
then what I say now—that the law must 
be maintained—that individual outrages 
against law ought to be denounced by the 
friends of those who suffer from what 
they consider to be bad laws, not merely 
because of the highest interests of 
justice, but because of the interest of 
those men themselves; but I also said 
that the House of Commons and Parlia- 
ment ought to consider with the utmost 
fairness and impartiality any measure 
brought forward for a change in the 
law. Well, the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) has brought for- 
ward an amendment of the law, involv- 
ing a considerable change in the Land 
Act. It is, to some extent, an improve- 
ment, but it goes much further than we 
think it ought to go, and, to a great 
extent, it is not an improvement; and 
we think it our duty to oppose it. I 
have seen it stated in many places that 
we ought not to have considered that 
Bill for one moment, because it was 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
and those who act with him. We do 
not think so. We are not responsible 
for the hon. Member and his Friends— 
we should be sorry to be so; but we 
cannot forget that they are Members of 
Parliament representing these very dis- 
tricts that are distressed, and we are 
bound to hear them and give the fullest 
consideration to what they say. Weare 
bound to take into account the fact that 
an amendment of the Land Act has been 
proposed by an hon. Member from one 
of the districts that are suffering most at 
the present time. Butit is said we ought 
at once to have declared that we were 
opposed to the principles of the Bill, 
instead of waiting for it to be discussed. 
So we should if, as some suppose, it had 
been a Bill for simply enacting that there 
should be compensation in all cases of 
ejectment for non-payment of rent. But 
the Bill did not do this ; it referred to the 
Land Act, and thereby brought in inci- 
dentally the discretion given tothe Judge, 
and we were, therefore, bound to con- 
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sider how far it broughtitin. We have 
considered the hon. Member for Mayo’s 
Bill, and we oppose it, because it is mis- 
leading, and would give tenants the idea 
that they would get more than they could 
really obtain; and we also oppose it be- 
cause we think this is not the time for 
permanent legislation. We adhere to 
the opinion which, as the organ of the 
Government, I expressed earlier in the 
Session. We do not think this is a year 
for permanent legislation on the subject 
of the Land Act. But we accompany 
this temporary Bill with the declaration 
that we propose the appointment of a 
Commission to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Land Act, and we hope to 
get a Report from this Commission as 
speedily as the proper prosecution of 
their inquiry will make possible. In 
bringing forward this Bill, I wish the 
House to understand that it is done to 
meet what we consider urgent distress in 
certain districts during the present and, 
perhaps, the succeeding year. But it 
will leave the House perfectly free and 
uncommitted; so that whatever may be 
the result of these inquiries, and what- 
ever may be the opinions of the House 
or the Government with regard to 
them, the House and the Government 
will be perfectly free to take what- 
ever course they may think fit. It 
may be that, as the result of this in- 
quiry, the House may return to or rather 
establish perfect freedom of contract be- 
tween the buyer and the seller—between 
the landlord and the tenant. I myself 
do not expect this; I doubt whether we 
shall find that both parties are abso- 
lutely free. The House may declare 
that a landlord is able to do what he 
likes with his land, just as he may do 
what he likes with his money in the 
Funds—that is, it may repeal the present 
Land Act. I do not expect that. Or 
the House may declare that, putting aside 
the present exceptional circumstances, it 
is best not to interfere with the Land Act. 
Or, lastly, the House may favourably 
consider the extension of the Ulster 
Tenant right, or some one of the other 
changes proposed. But, however that 
may be, the House is left absolutely 
uncommitted. Do not let anyone think 
that he is giving his vote for or against 
anything except a proposal to meet pre- 
sent circumstances. As to its effects, it 
will, to my mind, improve the position 
of the reasonable landlord, insuring, as 
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it does, the ing out of just terms 
between landlord and tenant. I do not 
believe it will even put the unreasonable 
landlord in a much worse position than 
he is. Policemen cannot by any means 
insure that a process shall be served. 
Whether by the collusion of the process- 
servers, or from some other cause, it is 
very difficult, in present circumstances, 
to get the law carried out. Is it likely, 
then, that the landlord who has to suffer 
from difficulties of that kind, will suffer 
from the operation of the Bill? There is 
great distressin Donegal, but we have had 
no difficulty. Donegal is almost entirely 
under Ulster Tenant right, and in Done- 
gal no necessity exists for sending small 
armies with the process-servers. Why 
is this? Because there is some possible 
compensation; because the Donegal 
tenant has some hope of his rights re- 
ceiving due attention. Instead of en- 
dangering property, this makes it more 
safe, and thus the strain of this year is 
borne. With regard to the discretionary 
power to be given to the County Court 
Judges, I am, on the whole, perfectly 
surprised to find how little complaint 
there has been made—in a country 
where complaints are not uncommon— 
against the action of the County Court 
Judges. I now ask hon. Members who 
criticize adversely the provisions of this 
Bill to put themselves in the position of 
the Lord Lieutenant and myself. We 
have to conduct the government of Ire- 
land, and we must take the responsibility. 
We find distress not only existing, but 
acknowledged—not only by the previous 
Government, but by the recent Act of 
the last Parliament—and claiming most 
urgently our consideration. We find, at 
the same time, that with this distress 
there are many evictions, and that they 
are increasing. We feel bound to carry 
out the law, and enforce these evictions 
with any exercise of force however 
severely they may press upon this dis- 
tressed people. So long as I remain 
where I am, and that law exists, it 
will be my hard duty to enforce it, 
because nothing can work so much harm 
in Ireland as to allow the law to be 
disobeyed or disregarded. Atany exer- 
cise of force we must enforce the law. 
And mark what I am going to say—let 
the House realize our responsibility, in 
order that they may realize its own. We 
must enforce the law, even at the cost of 
life. On the other hand, we find a feel- 
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ing of injustice; and, looking at the 
Land Act, we believe, that under the 
circumstances of this year, its spirit can 
only be carried out by such a modifi- 
cation in its letter as we are now propos- 
ing. We make this proposal, guarded 
in such a manner that it cannot, as we 
believe we can prove, work injustice to 
the reasonable landlord, and will hardly 
leave the unreasonable landlord in a 
worse position than he is in if he tries to 
strain the law; and we make this pro- 

osal so that it does not commit the 

ouse, but leaves it perfectly free to 
deal with the subject when it gets before 
it all the facts, and, we may trust, with- 
out the exceptional and painful circum- 
stances of this year. On our part, we 
are forced to declare that the responsi- 
bility of not permitting this temporary 
and, as we conceive, this necessary modi- 
fication of the law must rest upon Par- 
liament, and not upon us. For my own 
part, I feel confident that the House of 
Commons will not take upon itself that 
responsibility. The right hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN: Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the closing sentences of 
his speech, appealed to the House for 
sympathy in the position in which he 
finds the Government is placed. I think 
the Government indeed require, if they 
do not deserve, that sympathy; and on 
every personal ground I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that he has mine 
with great sincerity. But, politically 
speaking, and with regard to the course 
which the Government has pursued, 
there is, I regret to tell him, absolutely 
none. I think that the course pursued 
from first to last by the Government, 
with regard to this measure, is, perhaps, 
the chief and the greatest blunder of a 
Session which consists, I am afraid, of 
little else than blunders. The right hon. 
Gentleman tells us of the distress in 
Ireland. I will not yield to him for one 
moment in my sympathy for the dis- 
tressed people in that country. There 
is something, I always think, in the 
qualities, the history, and the race of 
the people of that country which appeals 
to the imagination and which touches 
the hearts of their fellow-countrymen 
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in England. But the duty of the Go- 
vernment is clear. It isno kindness that 
you do them, but the most cruel in- 
jury, when, by propositions of this kind, 
you fire their quick and sensitive imagi- 
nations, and excite in their minds feel- 
ings, hopes, and delusive expectations 
which the Government know, as well as 
I know, it is impossible can ever be ful- 
filled. The duty of the Government at 
this time is clear. They have to relieve 
distress in Ireland. Let them doit with 
a liberal and, if necessary, with a lavish 
hand. Let them come, if necessary, to 
Parliament again and again, and Parlia- 
ment, I know, will give ungrudgingly 
whatever is needed for the wants of the 
people of that country. Let them also 
do that which is the first duty of every 
Government in the world—let them en- 
force law and order in a manner which 
cannot be mistaken, and let them give 
security for life, for peace, and for pro- 
perty in Ireland. Is there that security 
to-day? It is for the Government to 
make answer to that question; and if 
there is not, then I tell them that great 
is the responsibility which rests upon 
them at this moment. Both sides of the 
House will acknowledge the importance 
of the statement which has just been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. It 
is a statement in reference to a measure 
of which I shall say this—and my 
views are not shaken in the least by the 
sanguine anticipations or assurances of 
the right hon. Gentleman—that it 
touches, and, indeed, assails, the rights 
of property in Ireland directly, and in- 
directly the rights of property through- 
out the whole of the United Kingdom. 
It is one which departs entirely from 
every principle of legislation which has 
hitherto been sanctioned and admitted 
in civilized society in the country and in 
the age in which we live. [Murmurs.] 
If hon. Members opposite do not agree 
with my opinion they will have an opor- 
tunity of answering me afterwards ; but 
I hope I may be allowed to conclude my 
observations. Underthese circumstances, 
I confess it would have been more satis- 
factory to the House, and certainly to 
myself, if, following the more usual and 
ordinary practice in regard to questions 
of this great and vital importance, this 
statement had been made on the first 
introduction of the measure. The right 
hon. Gentleman has given us no reason 
for departing from that course, and, con- 
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sequently, there is no other course open 
to. us to-day except to bow to that deci- 
sion with the protest which I make. The 
House will recollect that the introduction 
of this measure is a new and a complete 
departure from the views announced by 
the Government earlier in the Session. 
The right hon. Gentleman not only told 
us he did not intend to introduce an Irish 
Land Bill or to deal with the Irish Land 
Question during the present Session; but 
he gave us most admirable and convinc- 
ing reasons in support of that wise de- 
cision on the part of the Government. 
He told us that the Land Question was 
one with which it is exceedingly difficult 
to deal in a comprehensive manner, and 
that, therefore, it would be impossible to 
deal with it in the remainder of the Ses- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that to introduce a Ten Minutes’ Bill 
would be, in his opinion, an unwise course 
to adopt, though it seems to be that that 
is almost exactly what he has now done. 
He said that if such a Bill as the ad 
interim Bill proposed by an hon. Mem- 
ber from Ireland had been introduced 
by the Government, that every branch 
of the questions connected with Irish 
Land would have to be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The right hon. Gentleman fur- 
thersaid thatthe Irish Land Question was 
just one of those questions with which it 
was impossible to deal without a general 
knowledge of principles and a full know- 
ledge of details, and that if any mistake 
were made as to the actual condition of 
the country, the whole matter might be 
thrown into a state of confusion that 
would probably do infinitely more harm 
than good; and he showed conclusively 
to the House that the Government did 
not possess this information, for almost 
immediately afterwards he intimated to 
the House the intention of the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission for 
the express purpose of obtaining that 
information in which he acknowledged 
that the Government were deficient. 
Under these circumstances, I have lis- 
tened with the utmost interest to the 
right hon. Gentleman to-day, in order 
to learn what are the reasons which 
have brought about this change of policy 
on the part of the Government, and 
which have induced them, almost at 
a@ moment’s notice, to submit to Parlia- 
ment a measure of this most extreme 
and most alarming character. First, 
the right hon. Gentleman tells us that 
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the Government were mainly induced to 
introduce the Bill on account of the 
evictions. I asked at once, across the 
House, how far have the number of 
evictions increased since the commence- 
ment of the Session? That question the 
right hon. Gentleman was unable ‘to 
answer. So itis established to the House 
that the increasing number of evictions 
form no reason whatever for this change 
of policy on their part. They knew at 
the commencement of the Session, when 
they decided not to introduce the mea- 
sure as well as they know now, that 
exictions were increasing ; and they are 
unable to say now if there has been any 
further increase since their first inten- 
tion wasannounced. With regard, also, 
to evictions increasing in Ireland, that 
is one of my chief causes of complaint 
against this Bill. Why, it is the antici- 
pation of these revolutionary proposals 
on your part thatis driving the landlords 
of Ireland, in self-defence, to make these 
evictions, and to rescue their property 
from what they believe will be complete 
annihilation. Ifthe evictions have influ- 
enced you at all, they are, in consider- 
able measure, owing to yourselves. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say he 
had no intention of surprising us, and 
of springing upon us anything in the 
nature of a surprise. I entirely acquit 
the right hon. Gentleman of that inten- 
tion. Then, he said, unless I mis- 
understood him, that this measure was 
necessary, because, otherwise, he was 
convinced that Ireland must be governed 
by martial law. Why, what a com- 
mentary this is on the policy which was 
pursued 10 years ago. Next, the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to speak of 
Clause 9, and he endeavoured to show 
to the House that the principle con- 
tained in this Bill was contained in 
Clause 9 of the Land Act of 1870. It 
is all very well to say that; but, unless 
I am entirely mistaken, the right hon. 
Gentleman himself is very considerably 
in error. Clause 9 of the Land Act re- 
ferred exclusively to tenancies in the 
past. When that clause was being dis- 
cussed, the present Prime Minister said 
—‘‘ Nothing would induce them to apply 
anything of the kind to the future.”” And 
Lord Carlingford (then Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) remarked— 

“The clause had no reference whatever to 


tenancies created after the passing of the Act. 
It was entirely confined to the past.” 
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Therefore, this ent of the right 
hon. Gentleman foll to the ground. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman pointed 
to the Ulster custom, by which the 
tenant gets his compensation,.and, no 
doubt, he does get compensation. But 
there is an important distinction between 
tenants under the custom in Ulster and 
in other parts of Ireland. Under the 
Ulster custom, he buys his right when 
he comes in, and is paid for it when he 
goes out; while in other parts of the 
country, he would, under the Land Act, 
have aclaim for compensation for dis- 
turbance, whether he had purchased the 
goodwill on entry or not. This is the 
distinction between the two cases; and 
the argument with regard to the Ulster 
custom, therefore, falls to the ground. 
Again, though I have listened to the 
right hon. Gentleinais with great at- 
tention, I can find nothing in his speech 
to account for the sudden change of 
policy on the part of the Government, 
or to remove in the least the objection I 
have to the nature and character of this 
measure. What is the effect of the 
Bill? The right hon. Gentleman has 
told the House this afternoon that I 
hold, and have always held, that the 
principle of compensation for disturbance 
was the worst and most vicious feature in 
the Irish Land Act. I acknowledge and 
entirely adhere to that opinion. The 
right hon. Gentleman has given us his 
version of the meaning of compensation 
for disturbance. Now, there must be 
many hon. Members in the House who 
do not remember the discussions on that 
principle when the Bill of 1870 was 
being passed ; and as some of them, pro- 
bably, do not realize the true purport 
and meaning of the principle, perhaps 
I may be permitted to give my version 
of it also. I am not speaking now of 
compensation for improvements, of what 
would be called tenant right in England, 
in the direction of which few men would 
probably be disposed to go further than 
myself. Compensation for improve- 
ments is one thing, compensation for 
disturbance is another. The improve- 
ments which a tenant makes on a farm 
are provided for elsewhere, in the 4th 
clause of the Land Act, largely and 
liberally, as they ought to be, and espe- 
cially in the case of Ireland, where, 
owing to the immense competition for 
land, the tenant is in a worse position 
to make a fair bargain with his landlord 
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than in England. But over and above 
his compensation for improvements, and 
after he has been repaid for everything 
which he has spent upon his farm, the 
tenant is entitled in Ireland, under the 
8rd clause, to a further claim besides, 
to what is called ‘‘ compensation for dis- 
turbance,” a principle by which the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the Land 
Act of 1870 apparently desired to give to 
the tenant a proprietary interest in the 
soil, and did, in fact, entitle him to levy 
on the landlord a fine, amounting in some 
cases to seven years’ rent, or one-third of 
the value of the fee simple of the land. 
It is to that principle, to which I ob- 
jected from the first that it was indefen- 
sible and inexpedient, that I renew my 
objections more strongly than before, 
after 10 years’ experience of its actual 
operation. Let me point out to the 
House a few of the extravagances to 
which some of the principles of the Bill 
may lead. I need not remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen that the position of the occupier 
of the soil in Ireland is one very eagerly 
sought after, and that the privilege of 
holding a farm is very highly prized. 
But we must remember that it is the 
landlord who first confers this privilege 
upon the tenant ; and it seems to me ab- 
solutely monstrous to make a landlord 
compensate a tenant for the loss or rather 
the non-continuance of a privilege which 
in the first instance emanated from him- 
self. You might as well—or, perhaps, 
even with more justice—compensate a 
man for the refusal of a farm in the first 
instance, and with this additional good 
reason—that while in the first case he 
has enjoyed the profits of the farm for 
years, in the latter he would have no 
chance of making any profits at all. 
This is the first absurdity to which we 
are logically driven by the. principle of 
compensation for disturbance. I may 
venture to quote the opinion of a very 
high authority on the subject. Judge 
Longfield says with reference to this 
measure— 

“The landlord under the Bill may be called 
upon to pay seven years’ purchase for ear 
back from the tenant a possession which he ha 
delivered to the same tenant without receiving 
anything.” 

Then he goes on to say— 

“ He is liable to be called on to pay £70, the 
whole rent that he had received ; and the tenant, 
who need not have laid out a penny on the land, 
will have had the enjoyment of it for seven 
years rent free.” 
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Again, take the case of a tenant holding 
a farm at £10 a-year for three years, at 
the end of which time, after he has paid 
£30, he is evicted. On eviction he im- 
mediately claims £70—that is to say, he 
holds his farm for three years for no- 
thing, and finally receives a bonus of 
£40 for doing so. WhatI have stated 
justifies in some degree my hostility to 
the principle of compensation for dis- 
turbance. I must, however, admit that 
the Land Act of 1870 had one redeeming 
feature, that the principle of compen- 
sation for disturbance was not extended 
to cover the case of tenants who were 
evicted for non-payment of rent. That 
exception is now to be swept away by a 
dangerous and alarming piece of legisla- 
tion. I should like to describe in a few 
words the chief effects of the measure on 
property in Ireland by reading a state- 
ment sent to me, this morning :— 


“The main result of the Bill, if passed into 
an Act, will be to foster the notion so sedulously 
promulgated by agitators in Ireland, that every 
man who, by any undertaking or promise, has 
induced another to put him into possession of 
lands becomes thereupon endowed with a right 
to retain that possession, though he may violate 
the promises by which it was procured. It gives 
public recognition to the principle that there is 
nothing dishonest, nothing of which a Member 
of Parliament need be ashamed, in taking from 
one party to a contract a substantial portion of 
his property, unless he will allow the other to 
violate his side of it withimpunity. During the 
period named for the operation of the Act, it is 
— that in those parts of Ireland to which the 

ill refers no ejectment can be brought for non- 
payment of rent, or any other cause, unless at 
the risk of a heavy loss on the part of the land- 
lord. In Ireland, ejectment is the only remedy 
in the vast majority of cases for the recovery of 
land, the rent of which is now deliberately and in 
concert withheld by many tenants perfectly able 
to pay. To this combination, notorious and 
boasted of, it is proposed to give a triumph by 
Act of Parliament. Nearly all landowners have 
charges on their property which can only be met 
out of rents as they are received. Jointures, 
younger children, mortgagees, must all, under the 
proposed legislation, be left without their in- 
comes until they shall have succeeded in forcing 
the depreciated estate of the involuntary de- 
faulting landowner to judicial sale at a sacrifice 
ruinous to him and perhaps to themselves.”’ 


That reminds me that the right hon. 
Gentleman has omitted to answer in his 
speech a question put to him with re- 
gard to the effect of the measure on 
mortgages, and I hope he will give us 
some explanations on this point. I 
know on good authority of a case in 
which £15,000 was to be raised by mort- 
gage on a certain estate in Ireland, and 
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the solicitor for the mortgagee imme- 
diately drew back on the announcement 
of the Bill, and on finding that the estate 
in question was within the scheduled 
districts. In such circumstances as these 
we are entitled to have some explanation 
of the course which the Government 
may intend to pursue in dealing with 
cases of this kind. Viewing the mea- 
sure as a whole, I regard it as unwise, 
impolitic, and unjust. It is not in this 
way that you will restore prene and pros- 
perity to Ireland. Where, I should like to 
know, is the distinction between the Bill 
of the Government and that of the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
referred, and to which the Government 
have tardily announced their opposi- 
tion? ‘The principle of the two Bills is 
the same; and, except for the limit of 
time, the schedules of districts, and the 
discretion of the Courts, there is no dif- 
ference betweenthem whatever. The hon. 
Member for South Northumberland (Mr. 
Grey) who moved the Address in reply to 
the most gracious Speech from the 
Throne with an eloquence and ability 
which commanded, and justly com- 
manded, for him compliments from the 
Leaders on both sides of the House, and 
who, I believe, inherits with the name the 
power and qualities of a statesman by 
descent, gave public Notice of his inten- 
tion to ask the House of Commons to 
reject the measure proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. I cannot doubt that I 
shall have the support and assistance of 
the hon. Member on this occasion, and I 
will not, I cannot, believe that he will 
stand alone upon that side of the House. 
I would ask hon. Gentlemen opposite, I 
would appeal to them to take warning 
for the future from that which has hap- 
pened in the past. Let them look at 
the condition of Ireland to-day, and as 
they look let them remember that 10 
years ago the same man who is Prime 
Minister at this moment was Prime 
Minister then, and that he had his way 
and had his will almost unchecked in 
Ireland. The results of this fatal and 
reckless policy were prophesied at that 
time, prophesied in the words of one 
whose voice must, and ever will, com- 
mand the attention and respect of Par- 
liament, and with reading them I will 
conclude :— 


‘‘ There will be an ew grievance—the payment 
of rent; and the non-payment of rent will be- 
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come a principle, asserted by the same rural 
logic, the consequences of which have 
filled the mind of the country with apprehen- 
sion and horror almost every day. 6 argu- 
ment of the Irish tenant—belonging to the 
very class that you think you are now setting 
up by this violation of the fundamental law of 
the country—will be to this effect :—‘I have 
lost my holding because I did not pay my rent; 
can anything be more flagrantly unjust than 
that a man should be deprived of his contingent 
right to a third of the freehold because he does 
not pay his rent?’ That isa natural view which 
may lead to a much more successful agitation 
than any we have yet heard of. The question 
is unanswerable; we may think it is abstract- 
edly unreasonable, but it is the necessary re- 
sult of our legislation. And what will be the 
consequence? Why, that payment of rent will 
become a grievance, and you will find your- 
selves in exactly the same position in which you 
are now placed. There will be + com- 
plaints of the consolidation of farms, t 
complaints of vexatious and tyrannical evictions, 
and, on the other, side the most violent means by 
which the supposed rights of the occupiers to 
sow | in the soil may be vindicated will be 
resorted to. And so far from the improvement 
of the country, so far from terminating all these 
misunderstandings and heartburnings, which we 
seem now so anxious upon both sides of the 
House to bring to a close,’”’— 


{ Murmurs.| I have no doubt it is objec- 
tionable to Irish Members. [‘‘No!”’] 


—‘ you will have the same controversies still 
raging, only with increased acerbity, and under 
circumstances and conditions which inevitably 
must lead to increased bitterness and increased 
perils to society.”"—[3 Hansard, cc. 1184-5.] 





This is no prophecy by one who is wise 
only after the event. These words were 
spoken, Mr. Speaker, upwards of 10 
years ago, by a Member of this House, 
when the foresight of a statesman told 
him what must be the inevitable results 
of the reckless policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman. His name was Mr. Disraeli. 
His words, his language are literally ful- 
filled in the transactions of this hour. 
Comment upon my part would be utterly 
superfluous. I ask the House of Com- 
mons—I. ask hon. Members on both 
sides to support me when I move, as I 
do now, the rejection of this most ill- 
timed, most ill-advised, “and most un- 
righteous measure. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.””—(MMr. Chaplin.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL, in sup- 
porting the Bill, said, he hoped when the 
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hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire had 
made himself more completely master 
of the circumstances in Ireland which 
called for that legislation— which had 
justified that legislation —he would 
find the Bill more acceptable than he 
had done that day. He was very glad, 
however, to find English Members en- 
tertained themselves with the considera- 
tion of Irish questions, because the more 
they were entertained the more they 
would see the justice of the views of the 
people of Ireland. He had no doubt 
that the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken would be prepared in a spirit of 
sincere generosity to deal with the funds 
of the Imperial Exchequer for the relief 
of Irish distress; but there he seemed 
to stop. This Bill, however, proposed 
to do something—although by a tempo- 
rary measure—to redress the state of 
things which had led to the present 
condition of Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber had told an interesting story of a 
mortgage for £15,000, which was very 
near completion, but which, owing to 
the introduction of this Bill, fell through, 
the landlord being unable to effect a 
loan. If the views of the parties to that 
commercial transaction were based on 
the opinions entertained by the hon. 
Gentleman as to the extravagant charac- 
ter of the present Bill, he could well 
understand that the transaction should 
have fallen through. But it would pro- 
bably be found that the result of this 
debate, and especially of the speech of the 
Chief Secretary, would be that the trans- 
action would be carried out. He recog- 
nized the perfect consistency of the hon. 
Gentleman in his opposition to this Bill, 
seeing that he was an opponent of the 
legislation of 1870. Those who, like 
the hon. Gentleman, had set themselves 
against the legislation of 1870, were 
justified in taking the course which he 
had taken. But hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides who were willing to accept 
the legislation of 1870 would not be led 
away by the arguments of the hon. 
Member. This was a Bill which was 
not only limited in time, but limited in 
area ; it was in harmony with the Bill of 
1870, and was justified by the excep- 
tional circumstances of the present time, 
Its object was to restrain ejectments for 
non-payment of rent in Ireland in a 
limited area and for a limited time under 
certain stringent conditions. And here 
he would mention what was not gene- 
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rally known, that no such thing as 
ejectment for non-payment of rent 
merely was known to the Common Law 
or to the Statute Law of England. 
He wished to accentuate that point. But 
if by the terms of the compact between 
landlord and tenant there was a clause 
of re-entry, then upon failure by the 
tenant to observe the covenants, among 
others payment of rent, the landlord 
had the right of ejectment. It followed, 
therefore, that in every case of letting 
which did not comprise this clause of 
re-entry, the landlord’s remedy was to 
terminate the tenancy by notice. Now 
he wished to point out the peculiar 
hardship which this power of ejectment 
entailed in Ireland, and how injuriously 
it operated. Even on the best man- 
aged estates in Ireland it was usual 
to leave a half-year’s rent in arrear, 
which was called ‘a running gale.” On 
well-managed estates, where the tenants 
paid their rents with some punctuality, 
it was not considered unreasonable that 
the rent which was due in May should 
be paid the following Christmas. Now 
let them mark the operation of the excep- 
tional law in Ireland as to ejectments. 
Let them suppose that by the Ist of 
May following the tenant was unable 
to pay his rent. He would then be a 
ear’s rent in arrear, and by the law of 
reland—which was not the law of Eng- 
land—the tenant could be turned out of 
his holding by the landlord without any 
notice to quit whatever, and the only 
means by which he could live could be 
taken from him without any compensa- 
tion. In similar cases in England the 
landlord must give a year’s notice to 
uit ending with the year of tenancy. 
as it surprising that a man who was 
turned out of his farm in Ireland 
under such circumstances should leave 
it with a sense of oppression and wrong 
rankling in his breast? He had lived 
there, it might be for years; he had 
spent such means as he had upon it; 
he had spent the power of his body 
upon it, and his children had laboured, 
sweated upon it to improve it, and yet, 
according to the law, he might be turned 
out, as he had said, without any notice 
to quit, and under the law, as it now 
stood, without one penny of compensa- 
tion except in one case, to which he 
should presently refer. He knew it 
would be said—‘“‘ Oh, but landlords of 
honour and character would not do 
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such things.” He believed not; but 
laws were and ought to be made to 
restrain the doing of that which honour- 
able men would voluntarily abstain from 
doing. For his part, he desired not to say 
one word which would seem to savour of 
an attack upon the landlords of Ireland. 
He attacked the land system. He had 
said frequently, looking at the enor- 
mous power which the law gave to 
the owners of the land in Ireland, the 
wonder was not that that power had been 
used so much, but that it had been 
abused so little. The hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire had said that he did 
not understand what the 3rd section of 
the Act of 1870 meant; what it was in- 
tended to recognize and give compensa- 
tion for. He would endeavour to give 
an answer to that question. First of all 
he must remind the House that they 
were dealing, as a general rule, with a 
relation very unlike the common relation 
between landlord and tenant in England; 
but they were dealing in Ireland with a 
relation in which the landlords supplied 
nothing but the staple commodity of the 
industry—namely, the land; and the 
tenants ae all else that was neces- 
sary to work the land. He did not stop 
to notice the rather curious language of 
the hon. Member when he spoke of the 
origin of this relation as the conferring 
of the privilege by the landlord upon 
the tenant. here was his rent to come 
from unless it be out of the bone and 
sinew of the tenant? The landlord also 
conferred upon the tenant the privilege 
of paying a full rent! Tohis mind such 
language as that which had been used 
by the hon. Member smacked much too 
strongly of the old feudal days, when the 
landlord was the lord of all, and treated 
the men who dwelt upon the land very 
little better, in his estimation of property 
at least, than the cattle which grazed 
upon the farm. But these days were 
happily gone, and the result of the state 
of things to which he had referred was 
to bring about an exceptional and a 
complex relation between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, which might not be 
inaptly described as a partnership. From 
that relation had grown up to be recog- 
nized by the moral sense of mankind a 
right of the tenant in its intrinsic nature 
—in the first foundation upon which it 
rested as truly property as the fee simple 
of the landlord itself. He need not 
point out that that was an interest which 
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the law had recognized, though tardily. 
Nor need he detain the Sound by ook. 
ing out a somewhat analogous case in 
this country, where rights beginning on 
such slender foundations as these had 
grown to be the real acquisition of 
property in land. What was the history 
of the law of copyhold in England origin- 
ally? The lord of the manor allowed 
his men, who were the copyholders and 
servants, todwell ontheland; they were 
strictly what the law called tenants at 
the will of the landlord, whatever their 
early status had been ; but owing to the 
fact of the moral claim which, in conse- 
quence of their occupancy and their 
labour, these tenants acquired in process 
of time, and under the healthy and fos- 
tering influence of a strong public opi- 
nion, which, he regretted to say, was 
wanting, to a great extent, in Ireland, 
they came to be recognized until the 
copyhold right was now little inferior to 
the fee simple right. Nay, that copy- 
hold tenure supplied another feature 
which threw some light on the present 
discussion. The lords of those days said 
—‘‘Oh, although we must recognize 
this customary continuance of occupa- 
tion, we have one means of asserting 
our rights. When you, the tenants, who 
are now in possession of my land, die, the 
person who has to succeed you must 
come to me for admission, and I will bar 
the door against him, and assert my 
right by imposing a fine for admission.”’ 
And the lords of the manor imposed 
those fines. How were they restrained ? 
By the intelligent action of the Courts 
of the country, backed up by public 
opinion, which imposed upon the land- 
lords in that case the stipulation that the 
fine should bea reasonable one. In the 
case of Ireland the right of the tenant 
was tardily recognized by the Act of 
1870, which he recognized as the great 
act of a great statesman; because al- 
though he was not going to say that that 
Act was not defective, yet when he re- 
called the powers which were arrayed 
against it, and the high assertion of 
feudal rights which even that day had 
found utterance in the speech of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire, he said 
that too much credit could not be given, 
not merely to the wisdom, but to the 
resolution of the statesman who success- 
fully carried that legislation. The Act 
of 1870 recognized the right on the part 
of the tenant to compensation for im- 
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provements and also for disturbance, 
that disturbanee being the deprivation 
by the landlord of the tenant right, or 
 eneoha which the man acquired in his 

olding. But it had two defects. First 
of all, it did not in any degree meet the 
case of land which held to-day at its fair 
value fell in value, and next it suffered 
no claim for compensation to be con- 
sidered by the Court, except where rent 
was exorbitant. Under the operation of 
the Act as it stood at present the land- 
lord could push up his rent shilling by 
shilling until it had reached the point 
just short of this exorbitant limit ; and 
the tenant failing then to pay could be 
turned out without one penny of compen- 
sation. He said that was not just; but 
he had a still greater objection to make. 
Section 3 unquestionably recognized the 
property of the tenant in respect of 
something for which he was to be com- 
pensated if he was disturbed in it, but 
measured the extent of compensation 
which he was to get in an extreme case 
by seven years’ rent where the rent did 
not exceed £10. What he wanted to 
point out was this—If that right, which 
he called the goodwill of the tenant, 
was legalized and recognized as a right 
of property in the tenant, why, for one 
year’s non-payment of rent, was he to 
have confiscated what might be the six 
or seven years’ value of his interest? 
Under the Ulster tenant right, a tenant 
in arrear of his rent for one or two years 
had a right to sell his tenant right inte- 
rest; and if he sold it for many years’ 
purchase, all that the landlord got was 
his arrears of his rent, the tenant re- 
ceiving the balance. Now, one other 
reason in favour of this Bill, which he 
thought was a small one, although he 
gratefully recognized the spirit which 
had prompted its introduction, was that 
it would undoubtedly bring the law, to 
some extent, into harmony as affecting 
land over the whole of Ireland. The 
difference between Section 9 of the Act 
of 1870 and this Bill was the smallest 
in the world. The former Act provided 
that the tenant might get compensation 
if the Court held that he was ejected for 
non-payment of a rent that was exorbi- 
tant; the present Bill allowed compen- 
sation if the Court found that he was 
unable to pay the rent in consequence 
of the preyailing distress, and that he 
was willing to remain on just terms, 
but that those terms were unreason- 
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ably refused. The difference between 
exorbitant rent and unreasonable terms 
was not such as to justify the extrava- 
gant language which had been used of 
this Bill. It was designed to meet a 
state of things which could hardly be 
realized in England. It was said that 
the effect of the measure would be to 
give an additional inducement to tenants 
in Ireland not to pay their rent. He 
wholly disbelieved that statement; and, 
speaking from a somewhat extensive 
experience, he could say that the cases 
were few in which tenants really able 
to pay their rent did not do so. The 
reason was obvious. They dared not 
run the risk of subjecting themselves to 
ejectment, not having any other avenue 
of industry open to the them. Deprived 
of their land, they were thrown upon 
the world. There were not in Ireland, 
as in this country, those large industries 
which made the land for agricultural 
purposes almost a secondary want. He 
desired to say nothing which would 
offend any hon. Member, or rake up 
any bygone memories needlessly, but 
retrospect was sometimes necessary; and 
it was not unimportant for the House of 
Commons to bear in mind that the past 
legislation of the Imperial Parliament, 
in stifling and putting down all such in- 
dustries as were growing up in Ireland, 
had thrown the people upon the land as 
their sole means of subsistence, and for 
the exercise of their industry. Though 
that legislation no longer existed its 
effects did. After all, centuries in the 
life of a nation were but as years in the 
lifeof man. If exceptional circumstances 
were needed, they surely existed to 
justify this Bill. Famine almost stalk- 
ing the country, and people still flying 
in their hundreds and thousands—a 
fact of great import addressed to a 
people so peculiarly attached to the 
place of their birth—or receiving, as 
they had been told, something like a 
perere's dole at the hand of charity. 

o strong, too, isthe feeling of the coun- 
_ try as to this Land Question, that the 
posse comitatus of the Sheriff, a small 
army, as the right hon. Gentleman 
tightly termed it, were necessary to 
execute an ejectment process. Surely 
this was a state of things which called 
for the best efforts that Parliament 
could make for redressing existing griev- 
ances. Let the House recollect the re- 
sponsibility that rested upon this coun- 
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try. The Imperial Parliament had now 
for many centuries charged itself with 
the destinies of Ireland. It was its 
duty to legislate for the just needs of 
that country; and if it now failed to do 
so it supplied the motive and reason 
for ‘‘ the Third Party”’ in that House 
which many hon. Members deplored. 
Was not the state of things in Ire- 
land a reproach to hon. Members re- 
presenting English and Scotch consti- 
tuencies—a state of things which, at 
one time, was said to be accounted for 
upon theories, forsooth, of race and of re- 
ligion. But, happily, these theories had 
been exploded ; and finally they came 
back to the question that the state of 
things in Ireland, the result of past 
legislation and of misrule, called for, 
in this day, generous and exceptional 
treatment on this question of the land in 
Ireland. The philanthropic men alluded 
to by the right hon. Gentleman, who 
assisted to relieve the distress of 1846, 
tried tolook beneath the surface, and to 
ascertain the cause of it; and they put it 
on record, as their deliberate opinion, 
that the state of the Land Law in Jreland 
was, in a great measure, accountable. 
That being recorded in 1846 and 1847, 
was it not a reproach to Parliament that 
until the present Prime Minister took 
the matter in hand in 1870 nothing really 
effective was done? The state of 
things which existed cramped indus- 
try, because it gave no motive for in- 
dustry; it prevented that full develop- 
ment of the land which it ought to be 
the object of all just land legislation 
to promote; and it prevented improve- 
ments in the social life of the lower 
classes of the country. He knew cases 
in which men able to pay their rent 
pretended that it was by the greatest 
effort they were able to pay it, though 
they did pay it, that they were in 
great poverty, wore bad clothes, and 
had untidy houses. And why? Be- 
cause they knew that the thrifty and in- 
dustrious tenant who exhibited the ap- 
pearance of prosperity and comfort, and 
improved his house and land, was at the 
mercy of the unscrupulous landlord. 
Whilst recognizing the importance of 
this measure of the Government as in- 
dicating an honest desire on their part 
to do what they could for the Irish 
tenant, he did not think it touched more 
than the extremest fringe of the ques- 
tion. He could not believe that in any 
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state of society in our time, certainly not 
in the condition of things existing in 
Ireland, it could be right, or just, or 
conducive to the good of the State, that 
the landlord should have the power, if 
he chose to exert it, of depopulating a 
whole country side. The only restraints 
upon him were self-interest and public 
opinion—restraints not always effectual. 
It was the existence of such a power 
that shackled the hands and arms of 
the industrious man, who would other- 
wise receive the fruits of his industry ; 
and he failed to understand how there 
could be any injustice in allowing a 
man to be secure in the possession of 
the land on which he laboured so long 
as he did nothing to injure the property 
of his landlord, did not sub-let it, and 
so long as he paid a fair and just rent. 
Until some such state of things as that 
was brought about, he did not believe 
there would be any real or permanent 
settlement of this question. It was not 
alone the social evils of the system. 
Let the House consider the moral evils 
of it. Whilst Ireland was freer than 
England from other classes of crime, 
agrarian crime abounded, and a large 
part of the population sympathized with 
it. Surely that was the loudest and 
most eloquent denunciation of the pre- 
sent state of the law, coming, as it did, 
from a people not wanting in other mat- 
ters in high moral qualities. He desired 
to be understood as speaking as one 
seriously anxious that there should be 
real union between England and Ire- 
land, and that Ireland should share the 
career, the destiny, and the prosperity 
of the people of this country; and he 
hoped to see the time when the people 
of Ireland, prosperous and contended, 
would lend a willing obedience to laws 
which fostered their industry and secured 
its fruits. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he felt sure the 
House would agree with him when he 
congratulated the hon. and learned 
Member who had just sat down on the 
speech which he had addressed to the 
House. He would not follow the hon. 
and learned Member in his large argu- 
ment and the general treatment of the 
question, which, it seemed to him, would 
have been better adapted to some de- 
bates in the year 1870, before the Land 
Act was passed, or which might be 
raised at a future time when another 
Land Act was before the House; but 
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which, he thought, went a little wide 
of the particular subject of discussion. 
There was very much in what he said 
as to the existing distress in Ireland in 
which he concurred and sympathized. 
Everything spoken on this point by 
the right Thdas Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland in introducing the 
debate he freely adopted. He had never 
denied that there was severe distress in 
certain districts; and though this dis- 
tress was happily diminished in extent 
and intensity, some still existed. But, 
as the Chief Secretary said last night, 
the greater portion of the danger from 
famine—the extreme pinch—had been 
successfully grappled with. With the 
efforts of those who effectually checked 
the increase of distress he entirely sym- 
pathized ; and he could bear testimony, 
from what he had seen in the West of 
Ireland, to the extraordinary patience 
and endurance with which many of the 
tenantry bore their great privations. He 
would be proud to join in any effort to 
relieve this distress, and on this account 
he was glad that the measure before the 
House did not form part of the Relief 
of Distress Bill; because, while willing 
to support the Government in any Bill 
mites | that object, he must say at 
once he looked upon the Bill before 
them in a wholly different light. It was 
not a Relief Bill, it was a political pro- 
posal; and he should resist it, because 
he believed that as between landlord and 
tenant it would do the greatest amount 
of injury and the least amount of good. 
It was a direct confiscation of the income 
of one class in favour of another—of the 
landlord in favour of the tenant. He 
was certain, also, that the mere introduc- 
tion of the measure—for he could never 
believe that it would pass—had done 
much, and would do more, to strengthen 
and confirm that disastrous agitation 
which for 18 months had raged in Ire- 
land. He was bound to}give the Bill, 
which strengthened the most violent 
proposals of agitators, his strongest op- 
osition. He had felt somewhat at a 
oss to know how the Chief Secretary 
would justify the introduction of such 
a Bill. What hidden statistics, care- 
fully sifted, while entirely undreamt of 
by the public, he was going to spring 
upon the House in asking for this ex- 
ceptional and extraordinary measure ? 
But what were the facts? Not one 
figure that could be vouched for as ap- 
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proaching correctness—and he said: it 
with no disrespect—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not seem to understand his 
own proposals. He produced a number 
of ejectments ; but he was unable to say 
what proportion applied to the country 
and what to the towns; how many for 
non-payments, and how many for other 
causes. He adopted an average of five 
years previous to 1877, and then made 
the addition from year to year. Was 
it possible to ask the House to take 
action on such a statement? So faras 
he understood the contention of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it was that some eject- 
ments were for non-payment of rent, and 
that this number had considerably in- 
creased lately. Well, of course, in a 
time of the prevalence of extraordinary 
distress, ejectments for non-payment 
would increase, as in England the same 
cause threw a large number of farms 
on the hands of the landlords. They 
could not expect a normal state of things 
under such exceptional circumstances. 
But he did note one thing, and that was 
that the increase in the number of eject- 
ments for the last 18 months kept pace 
with and accompanied the unhappy and 
disastrous land agitation of that time. 
Was this remarkable when by orators, 
who had the ears of the people, the lat- 
ter were told not to pay rent except as the 
last payment to be made? Every other 
claim was first to be settled. Could itbe 
surprising, then, that landlords were 
obliged to take action now to a greater 
degree than at other times? It would 
have been more surprising had there 
not been this increase in the number of 
ejectments for non-payment. He knew 
also that simultaneously with this agita- 
tion agrarian outrage had blazed out 
with fearful intensity. He was glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman speaking 
with some degree of decision, in condem- 
nation of the anti-rent agitation; but 
the conclusion he drew was rather a 
strangeone. He spoke with warmth and 
justice of the agitation which had misled 
the people, and which was likely to mis- 
lead them further; but here in the Bill 
was practically the same principle and 
the same view put forth in the House 
as had been pressed in Ireland by the 
Land League. [‘‘No,no!”] Certainly 
he understood the Bill lately introduced 
by the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) was put forward by 
eminent members of the League. There- 
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fore, he said that the Bill practically 
gave a Government sanction to some, at 
least, of their strongest demands, for he 
was right in saying that the principle of 
the Government Bill and that of the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
were the same. The Government sanc- 
tioned the strongest immediate demands 
of the League. He said the immediate 
demands, for what the ulterior effects 
might be he could not say. But as to 
the propriety of intrusting to some third 
person to settle what was or was not 
a reasonable rent, as to the propriety of 
interfering between landlord and tenant, 
simply on account of the prevailing dis- 
tress, it did sanction and adopt the prin- 
ciples which had been put forward for 
months by the Land League. He would 
undertake now to prove that in prin- 
ciple the proposal was almost identical 
with that of the hon. Member for Mayo. 
If the Government had pleased they 
could have introduced, by way of amend- 
ment to the hon. Member’s Bill, all the 
limitations which they had put into their 
own Bill. Without any departure from 
principle this might be done; and, as 
he understood, the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had intimated his 
intention of proposing Amendments to 
this Bill to make the two Bills similar. 
What was the principle of these two 
Bills? He quite admitted that in one 
sense they were framed on a principle 
the germ of which was found in the 
Land Act of 1870. As the House was 
well aware, in that Act very large provi- 
sions were made for the protection of the 
tenants at the expense of the landlords of 
Ireland. By the 3rd clause protection 
was given against eviction; by the 4th 
clause the value of improvements was 
secured ; and by the 7th clause compen- 
sation was secured for goodwill paid by 
the incoming to the outgoing tenant. 
Not to go through all the clauses, it 
was alleged by the Prime Minister, on 
the second reading, that it did confer on 
the tenantry of Ireland such benefits and 
protection as were not enjoyed by the 
occupiers of the soil in England or 
Scotland, who were amongst the most 
favoured nations in this respect; but, 
though large concessions were made at 
the expense of the landlords, two princi- 
ples were insisted upon as a kind of set- 
off against these concessions, and great 
credit was taken by the Prime Minister 
for the maintenance of those principles. 
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The first was that, though protection 
was necessary for the tenant as regards 
the existing contracts, and, as regards 
the future, freedom of contract should 
be complete; and the second principle 
laid down was that the enjoyment of 
these concessions to the tenant must be 
correlative with the strict performance of 
their duty by the tenant and the land- 
lord. It was in this very 9th section of 
the Land Act that one of these principles 
was most carefully set forth, for by that 
section it was declared that ejectment for 
non-payment of rent or breach of agree- 
ment should not be an act of disturb- 
ance—that was to say, for this the 
tenant should have no claim against the 
landlord. He quite admitted that in a 
subsequent part of the clause there was 
another provision enabling the Chair- 
man or the County Court Judge, in cer- 
tain cases clearly stated and strictly de- 
fined, to treat as disturbances ejectments 
for non-payment of rent, and there was 
the vicious admission; but it was ad- 
mitted not so much as a principle as an 
exception to these. In fact, he should 
rather call it the vicious exception, and 
it was this same exception they were 
now asked to concede, under certain 
limitations of time and circumstances, it 
was true, but to allow as a principle. 
This only showed how difficult it was to 
retrace false steps, and how easy it was 
to get an error of this kind expanded. If 
such a provision as was contained in the 
present measure had been in the Land 
Act of 1870, that Act would never have 
become law. In fact, it would be impos- 
sible, if such provisions were insisted 
upon, that it could be carried out in the 
country in the manner in which it should 
be. The Chief Secretary had pointed 
out with some good humour, and with- 
out being apparently much disturbed by 
the admission, that several of the most 
important provisions of the Irish Land 
Act had proved to be unsuccessful 
in their effect. He would now ask the 
House to recollect how solemnly the 
whole matter was considered at the time ; 
and he would, therefore, quote a few 
extracts from those proceedings to show 
howthe present Prime Minister expressed 
himself on the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman then said that the Bill 
ought not to include anything which 
would interfere with the good faith and 
fulfilment of contracts. the present 
Bill, however, those very principles had 
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been evaded, and the necessary restric- 
tions which were then included had been 
entirely left out. The Bill now stood 
before the House untrammelled by an 

such restrictions as those which were ad- 
vocated so strongly by the Prime Minis- 
ter in 1870. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated, however, that that Bill was 
quite a different measure before it was 
passed, as compared with its condition 
when it was introduced into the House 
of Commons. But the fact was that the 
Act of 1870 was in the nature of an 
award by Parliament sitting in a great 
arbitration, and the second reading was 
carried through the House almost with- 
out a division, and passed in ‘‘ another 
place” without any division at all. The 
excuse as to how the Bill of 1870 had 
emerged from the House of Commons 
was not, therefore, fairly open to the 
right hon. Gentleman; and, indeed, it 
seemed to be a very strong argument 
when he appealed to the House against 
the restrictions which, in 1870, had 
been insisted upon by the House of 
Lords in the face of the very solemn 
arrangement which was then arrived at, 
and owing to which arrangement alone 
the Bill was carried through both 
Houses of Parliament. He was bound 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman 
of all limitations which were contained 
in that measure, and that the prin- 
ciple of it was to keep the contract 
free. This measure before the House, 
however, was cutting off another great 
slice from the principle of freedom of con- 
tract. It must not be forgotten either 
that the House only consented to the 
former measure after due reason had 
been given and ‘accepted. The House 
insisted on the Amendment in the 9th 
clause of the Land Act of 1870, be- 
cause it would have been an unjust 
measure without it; and he now sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the House 
that it should observe the same whole- 
some principles which were advocated 
by the Prime Minister and then adopted. 
He would refer to the restrictions which 
had been introduced into the present 
measure, and which had been repre- 
sented as depriving the Bill of its most 
dangerous consequences. Firstly, he con- 
tended from that point of view that the 
Bill was unjust in applying to eject- 
ments which had taken place under cer- 
tain specified conditions only. The 
exact principle of the restriction had 
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not been clearly stated; and he would 
like to know whether there were any re- 
strictions so described as to cause re- 
liance to be placed upon the course of 
action which should be taken. They 
certainly affected a considerable part of 
Ireland, inasmuch as the Bill applied to 
13 counties, and to more than one-half 
of the whole country. Why should that 
distinction bedrawn? The Schedule in 
which thosé districts were specified was 
drawn up for the purposes of the dis- 
tress, and, no doubt, much distress had 
existed in some parts; but there were 
some parts mentioned in the Schedule 
which had been entirely free from dis- 
tress, ragga surrounded by distressed 
districts; while, on the other hand, 
there were some parts not included in 
the Schedule which were as much in 
distress as those within the bounds of 
the Schedule. Now, he wished to know 
why a Schedule of that kind ought to be 
taken as a guide for a measure of the 
nature before the House, and should at 
all interfere with the bargain which had 
been made between two men by saying 
that the landlord’s rent should not be 
obtained from a tenant? There was no 
ground upon which they would be able 
permanently to base such a capricious 
restriction. The measure provided that 
if an owner of land came within the Sche- 
dule, he came within the benefit of the 
Act; whereas those who owned land out- 
side the Schedule did not come within the 
purposes of the measure. What justice 
was there in refusing the right to men 
outside, while they granted it to those 
inside? [Mr. Parneti: Hear, hear!] 
The hon. Member for Cork thought 
there was injustice in such a result, 
and he could well understand such a 
conviction in hismind. Now, there was 
another restriction to which he wished 
to refer. The Bill was confined to two 
years, or to one year and a-half. But 
why should any such time be fixed upon ? 
He had heard from some authorities on 
the other side of the House that the dis- 
tress had already almost passed away. 
[‘*No, no!”] ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
certainly stated the other night that in 
some parts the distress had been suc- 
cessfully grappled with, and that in 
other districts, though there was still 
suffering, there was hope of an abundant 
harvest, which it was believed would 
entirely remove it. [‘‘No, no!’’] But 
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supposing they had one good year or 
ty cor years, followed by another 
wet autumn and a bad spring, were they 
going to continue this Bill? And if 
they were not, how could they rest firmly 
on such insecure restrictions as these? 
He had no faith in any limitation of 
time when once the right principle which 
should pervade the measure had been 
departed from. But the most extraordi- 
nary part of the Bill was probably that 
relating to the tenant’s ability or inability 
to pay. If they wished to evade the pay- 
ment of rent they should do it straight- 
away by a Bill like the one introduced by 
the hon. Member for County Mayo ; but 
to throw upon the County Court Judge 
the onus of deciding in such a matter 
was an utterly impracticable and absurd 
proposal. He would have to ask the 
tenant—‘‘ Are you able to pay ?”’ Well, 
the answer they would easily guess, for 
there were very few tenants in Ireland, 
or even in England at the present time, 
who did not experience more or less 
difficulty in meeting their payments. 
Then, how could the Chairman cross- 
examine the tenant as to his means, or 
the landlord contradict the statements 
which might be made by the tenant ? 
It was important to remember that the 
Bill only referred to the landlord’s debt, 
while there was nothing about the trades- 
man andthe money-lender. The tenant 
might simply come forward and say that 
there had been a very bad year for the 
crops, that he was in the scheduled dis- 
trict, and that he had found it very diffi- 
cult to get on; that he had had to take 
goods on credit and to get money from 
the money-lender. The law the Govern- 
ment wished to establish would then 
in principle lay down that the tenant 
must pay the tradesman and the money- 
lender, but not the landlord. Such dis- 
tinctions introduced into the measure 
some of the worst principles put forward 
by the anti-rent agitators. The result 
would be exactly the same, and the dis- 
cretion given to the Chairman and the 
County Court Judge would be perfectly 
useless. The Bill would keep an open 
door for the dishonest tenant; it would be 
a terrible temptation to the honest one ; 
it provided that the duties to the landlords 
would be in quite a different category to 
the other seelbate | it would prove bad 
teaching to the people of Ireland, and 
no need would exist for anyone to urge 
a tenant not to pay his rent. The right 
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hon. Gentleman had expressed a hope 
that the Bill would be a great advan- 
tage to landlords in recovering their 
debts. In point of fact, however, a 
landlord would be deprived of the only 
effectual remedy he had to recover his 
rent. The honest tenants who hitherto 
had paid their rents would be tempted 
to exclaim—‘‘ What fools we were!” 
Even if this Bill should not become law, 
the mere initiation of it would have 
done a fearful amount of mischief. For 
some time past great courage was re- 
quired on the part of those who opposed 
the unprincipled agitation in Ireland. 
[‘‘No!”] He maintained that it was 
an unprincipled agitation. Ministers of 
religion and ecclesiastics high in the 
Church to which the majority of the 
Trish people belonged had stood for- 
ward and warned the people against 
the agitation. [‘‘ No! a8 The Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, in his 
Pastoral of November 17, said— 

“Very rev. fathers, while standing forward 
to support our flocks in this their dark hour of 
distress, we must not fear to raise our voices to 
warn them against the results of their faults or 
mistakes. Our principle must be to give to 
Cesar what Cesar justly claims, else we cannot 
give to God what God commands. If just debts, 
fairly demanded, be not honestly discharged, a 
principle fatal to the prosperity of our country 
will be established, and sooner or later it will 
recoil on the heads of those who to-day may 
seem to be gainers by its adoption. But let us 
pray, rev. fathers, that the day may be yet far 
distant when Irishmen, who in olden times were 
renowned for their love of impartial justice, 
should set to the world an example of faith 
disregarded.” 

The sanction which this Bill seemed, as 
he had shown, to give to the programme 
of the agitators must paralyze the efforts 
of these holy men. He must now say 
a few words on behalf of the unhappy 
landlords of Ireland, many of whom 
were among his own constituents. The 
sources of their income in many cases 
would be dried up by the Bill when it 
became law; while, on the other hand, 
their taxes and other outgoings would 
still have to be met by them. Hundreds 
and thousands of landlords would prac- 
tically receive no rent at all until 1882, 
and would so be ruined. He had en- 
deavoured to show that, in principle, the 
Bill was really precisely the same as 
that for which it was brought forward 
as a substitute, and which made eject- 
ment for non-payment of rent a dis- 
turbance. Such a principle was not 
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based upon any sound lines. By adopt- 
ing it they conferred as little benefit as 
possible on the honest tenants, and in- 
flicted as much injury as possible upon 
landlords. It was his firm and strong 
belief that the measure would be re- 
garded as a surrender to the land agita- 
tion. He knew the right hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken generally against the 
agitation, and that he had pledged him- 
self not to take any further steps in the 
same direction ; but he should remember 
that his words would be read by only a 
few of the people to whom they referred, 
whilst the concessions he had made would 
be known to all. It was well known that 
Government had, at first, refused to do 
anything of the kind during the Session, 
and that they had refused to accept the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Mayo; but 
that Parliamentary pressure had been 
successfully put upon them by those who 
favoured the anti-rent agitation, and 
that the leaders of the movement were 
induced to withdraw their Bill on the 
pledge of the Government to introduce 
the present measure. He knew that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) was satisfied with the change 
which had come over the Government 
in this respect. The hon. Member re- 
cently remarked— 

‘Within the last few days the general situa- 
tion has entirely changed, so far as the attitude 
of the Government upon the Land Question is 
concerned. Having announced at the beginning 
of the Session that they would not touch the sub- 
ject this Session they now introduce a Bill very 
similar to that of Mr. O’Connor Power, and to 
effect an object which the draughtsmanship of 
Dr. Commins in Mr. Power’s Bill has taught 
them how to accomplish. We shall now have 
an opportunity of introducing a clause for the 
suspension of ejectments, and also any other 
amendment of the Land Laws which it may be 
thought desirable this Session to press for.”’ 


He thought, therefore, that after that 
frank declaration on the part of the hon. 
Member for Cork, who was, at least, the 
godfather of the hon. Member for Mayo’s 
Bill, it was unnecessary for him further 
to prove how identical they were in 
principle, and how likely this Bill, if 
passed into law, was to countenance the 
anti-rent agitation by carrying out one 
of the main articles in their programme 
by depriving the landlords of their 
rents. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W.M. Jonnsow) said, he 
thought hon. and right hon. Members 
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of that House, on whichever side they 
sat, and however they voted, must regret 
that on all occasions whenever the 
words “landlord” and ‘‘tenant’’ were 
introduced in. debate in that House 
they invariably acted as Shibboleths 
which resolved the House into two 
hostile camps, instead of being an in- 
ducement to the House to do all they 
could to promote the union, most inti- 
mate as it should be, of those who were 
so closely connected together in interest 
and relation. Whatever injured the 
landlord would re-act on the tenant, and 
whatever was injurious to the tenant 
would re-act on the landlord. He could 
not understand why the principle of the 
Bill had been denounced as inequitable, 
for it appeared to him to give perfectly 
equal justice both to landlords and to 
tenants. The principle of this Bill was 
the principle which was endeavoured to 
be introduced into the Land Act of 1870 
in the interest of the landlord class. 
The principle of this Bill was that if a 
tenant in a limited area, for a limited 
time, and in exceptional circumstances, 
was willing to continue in occupation of 
his holding on just and reasonable terms, 
and if those terms were unreasonably re- 
fused by the landlord, then, and then 
only, did the scope of the Act come into 
operation for the protection of the 
tenant. Now, the 18th section of the 
Land Act of 1870 gave the Court power 
to deal with the equities both on the one 
side and the other, both of the landlord 
and tenant— 

“Tf,”’ said the Act of 1870, ‘‘it shall appear 
to the Court in any case in which compensa- 
tion shall be claimed under Section 3 of this 
Act, that the landlord has been and is willing 
to permit the tenant to continue in the occu- 
pation of his holding upon just and reasonable 
terms, and that such terms have been and are 
unreasonably refused by the tenant, the claim of 


the tenant to such compensation shall be dis- 
allowed.” 


The application of that principle was the 
governing principle of the Bill before 
the House. Would not hon. Gentlemen 
opposite repel with indignation the as- 
persion that they were not just and 
reasonable, and were not willing to 
act justly and reasonably ? But then 
the Bill did not override any right 
they would desire to exercise. They 
would not be deprived by this Bill of the 
means of recovering their rent. The 
Bill had been denounced by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and by the hon. and 
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gallant Member for the Oounty of 
Leitrim (Major O’Beirne), as a revolu- 
tionary measure, introduced to confiscate 
the property of the landlords. Now, with 
great respect, he could hardly think, if 
Gentlemen would look at the matter im- 
partially and fairly, they would think 
that a fair or adequate description of the 

rinciple of the Bill. A great calamity 
had befallen a large part of Ireland. 
It might be described as pervading half 
Ireland—that was to say, if they drew 
a line down Ireland through Athlone, 
the districts to the west of that line 
were distressed. It was the object of 
the Bill to assist distressed parts of 
the country; and the principles of this 
Bill had, in fact, been sanctioned by the 
last Parliament and by the Conservative 
Government by the first Act, passed in 
1880. That Act originated in a Motion 
by the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way County (Major Nolan), who would, 
he supposed, be classed by his right 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Plunket) 
with those to whom he applied such 
strong language. The question, then, 
was, whether large tracts of Ireland 
were to be left uncultivated and waste, 
or should means be furnished in the 
interest of the community at large for 
their cultivation. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway County proposed 
that present relief should then be given 
by the distribution of seeds. No voice 
had then suggested that Parliament thus 
had confiscated the property of landlords 
or any property. That Bill was limited 
to the distressed districts, and was also 
limited in time. Did anyone ever say 
that that Act which Parliament thus sanc- 
tioned was intended to establish the 
principle that tenants thereafter were 
not to provide their own seeds, or rely 
on their own resources; and that, be- 
cause assistance was given them when 
they had been scourged by the visita- 
tion of Providence, therefore they were 
not in future to exert their own powers ? 
In distressed districts assistance had 
thus been given to the cultivators of the 
soil; but it yet remained temporarily to 
arrange satisfactorily the mutual and 
relative duties of the landlord and the 
tenant in distressed districts lest large 
tracts of land subjected to the visitation 
of Providence, which might have been 
uncultivated, should yet become waste and 
untenanted. Notwithstanding the ener- 
getic and denunciatory language of the 
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right hon. and learned Memberfor Dublin 
University (Mr. Plunket), he could hardly 
think the House would hesitate to agree 
to this Bill. Let them look at parts of 
the district to which the Act was in- 
tended to apply. He would take a dis- 
trict from Ulster, another from Con- 
naught, and another from Munster ; and 
he would ask, should not assistance be 
given to the men to whom this Bill 
would apply? They were men of small 
and struggling circumstances; but were 
they, therefore, to be refused the fair 
relief which this Bill would give? In 
the County Donegal, where tenant right 
prevailed, and where the action of the 
police, and the assistance of the mili- 
tary, was not required to protect and 
enforce the process of the law, there 
were 1,100,000 acres divided into 33,000 
holdings. 17,000 of these holdings did 
not exceed £4 valuation, 8,000 exceeded 
£4, but did not exceed £8, valuation. 
Out of 33,000 holdings, therefore, nearly 
25,000 did not exceed a valuation of 
£8. Now let the House come to the 
aid of those 25,000 holdings, which 
represented, in most instances, the head 
of a family with a wife and children. 
Then as to the County of Mayo. It con- 
tained 1,300,000 acres, divided into 
36,000 holdings. Of these, 19,000 hold- 
ings did not exceed £4 valuation, while 
10,400 exceeded £4, but did not exceed 
£8, valuation. Nearly the same figures 
would prevail in the County of Galway, 
where there was an acreage of over 
1,000,000 divided into 38,000 holdings, 
of which 28,000 did not exceed £8 valua- 
tion. The facts in the County of Kerry 
were much thesame. With those figures 
before it, would the House consider that 
in the present circumstances of excep- 
tional distress the power which the law 
gave of recovering rent by ejectment 
was to be used for the indirect purpose 
of clearing the land of its occupiers? 
To prevent that, and for that purpose 
alone, this Bill was introduced. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. C. Russell) had sketched with 
great accuracy the growth of rent 
ejectment in Ireland, and had shown 
how in this great and prosperous coun- 
try this power did not exist in the same 
degree as in Ireland. No one would 
object to the law being made use of 
for the legitimate purpose for which it 
was originally intended—namely, of re- 
covering rent, It was not until 1850 
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that in the Civil Bill Courts in Ireland 
landlords were empowered to maintain 
ejectment for non-payment of rent in 
respect of yearly tenancies held without 
writing and merely by oral and verbal 
arrangement, and it was not until the 
year 1860 that similar jurisdiction was 
given to Superior Courts. These con- 
stituted the great bulk of yearly tenan- 
cies in Ireland. It was thus only for the 
oes ofenablingthelandlord torecover 

is rent that this power of eviction was 
given, and it was never contemplated 
that it was to be used for the purpose 
of clearing the land of its inhabitants. 
But, after all, the landlord would 
retain all the same power to recover 
his rent. He might also, like any 
other creditor, bring his action for 
what was due; he could get a judg- 
ment of the Court, and by virtue of 
that judgment he could realize through 
a Sheriff’s sale the property taken in 
execution. The interest in the holding, 
if any, might be sold; and if anything 
over and above the liabilities was real- 
ized the tenant might get it. Amongst 
other benefits of the Ulster custom, 
where it prevailed, the tenant was se- 
cured the right to sell his interest, if 
he did not wish to remain, or if he be- 
came unable to pay his rent and was 
ejected for non-payment of rent. If the 
House would compare the Bill with the 
Land Act, it would see that both were 
on the same lines. It was not introduced 
for any political purpose. It was honestly 
introduced to meet exceptional distress 
from failure of crops. It runin the same 
groove as the Seeds Act. Its principle 
was simply this—that where a tenant was 
unable to pay, and where his inability 
was caused by the distress which had 
arisen from the failure of crops, and 
he could satisfy the Court—which, be 
it well remembered, was not to be an 
arbitrary Court, but one which Parlia- 
ment had set up for the purpose of 
the Land Act—that his propositions for 
the arrangement of his rent and its 
arrears and otherwise were just and 
reasonable, and that his landlord un- 
reasonably rejected those fair overtures, 
then that he should be compensated for 
the disturbance. Was that a Bill which 
wasasubversionof therightsof property? 
Hon. Gentlemen who were so generous 
to their own tenantry were, at this mo- 
ment, doing what the Bill would force 
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had no place also todo. Was it. to be 
that the bone and sinew of the country 
were to have no consideration after their 
recent bitter famine experiences? Stung 
with despair, they might be driven to 
emigrate to foreign lands. Would the 
House send them away with a feeling 
rankling in their hearts that the farms 
where they were born—where, perhaps, 
they had closed their parents’ eyes in 
death—were not to be protected, and 
that they could not obtain the smallest 
consideration at the hands of the House 
of Commons of a United Kingdom. 
Would they not rather take from the 
hand of the agitator one of his most 
fatal weapons, and, at all events, show 
the people that that great Assembly was 
not afraid to be just? 

Mr. TOTTENHAM moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Tottenham.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, consi- 
dering the importance of the question, 
and the limited number of hon. Members 
who had had an opportunity of address- 
ing the House upon it, he would consent 
to the adjournment of the debate until 
Tuesday at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. PARNELL thought it was much 
more likely to be brought to a close at 
an Evening Sitting than at a Morning 
Sitting. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment had already lost two Mondays, and 
he must ask them to go into Supply on 
Monday. It was absolutely necessary. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE remarked that 
Tuesday had been mentioned for the 
Bradlaugh affair, and it wasa matter of 
Privilege. 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that they 
would see what happened; but they were 
in hopes that that would not be taken. 

Mr. GIBSON hoped that before the 
debate was resumed the Papers which 
had been quoted by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Ireland would be laid upon the Table, 
in such a form as to distinguish evic- 
tions for non-payment of rent from 
other causes. He also hoped Returns 
would be given of ejectments in cities 
and towns. He trusted that the Chief 
Secretary would hurry on the printing 
of the Poor Law Returns which he men- 
tioned the other day. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER was afraid it 
would be impossible to produce all these 
Returns within the time mentioned. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday next, at 
Two of the clock. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL.—[Briz 188. ] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Fawcett, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [18th June], ‘That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ That ”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ the 
extension of the limits of deposits in Savings 
Banks proposed in this Bill would result in so 
serious a discouragement of private enterprise 
that, in the opinion of this House, no such step 
should be taken without careful inquiry,’’—(Mr. 
William Fowler,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. BARING expressed a hope that 
the Prime Minister would not press the 
Bill, since many hon. Gentlemen who 
were interested in it had gone away 
under the impression that it would not 
come on. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the objec- 
tions were only in regard to matters of 
detail, which could be perfectly well dis- 
cussed in Committee. The debate was 
only adjourned on the last occasion in 
consequence of the interposition of one 
hon. Gentleman. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not in- 
sist on reading the Bill a second time at 
present. He knew several Gentlemen 
who wished to speak on the subject. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, interposing, said, 
he had given Notice that he would take 
the second reading of the Bill the first 
as ai: he had. 

mr ANDREW LUSK said, that in that 
case he should talk it out. He did not 
think it was fair of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to push the Bill so, and take 
advantage of the absence of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who took an interest in it. 
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Mrz. GLADSTONE hoped the hon. 
Baronet would not use language of that 
kind. He was not taking advantage of 
anyone in their absence. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he begged 
pardon if he had said anything amiss, 
and would withdraw the expression. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
five minutes before Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_——0-<..— 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CLOSING OF PUBLIC-HOUSES ON 
SUNDAY—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. STEVENSON, 


move— 
‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient that the Law which limits the hours of 
sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday in Eng- 
land and Wales should be amended so as to 
apply to the whole of the day,”’ 
said, that in bringing forward this im- 
portant question he was greatly en- 
couraged by the result of the discussion 
which took place only a week ago on the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). He 
believed his hon. Friend would not 
think he was criticizing in a hostile 
spirit the Resolution which he intro- 
duced, if he submitted that the Reso- 
lution he (Mr. Stevenson) had to propose 
was one of a much simpler character, 
and attended, in many respects, with 
fewer difficulties, and ought, therefore, 
more readily to command the attention 
of the House. There was no doubt 
about ‘‘ Sunday closing,” though some 
hon. Members had expressed a doubt 
as to the meaning of ‘‘ Local Option.” 
There was no question of compensation 
connected with this Resolution. He was 
glad to think that no question of com- 
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pensation could possibly arise in con- 
nection with this Resolution, because, 
during the discussion of an analogous 
measure relating to Ireland, the question 
of compensation was considered and 
deliberately rejected as having no foun- 
dation. Nine-tenths of the population 
of Ireland were under the régime of 
Sunday closing, and the whole of Scot- 
land between 20 and 30 years had been 
under a similar law. It appeared to be 
a great anomaly that the only trade to 
be carried on openly and generally on 
Sunday should be that of persons who, 
under the name of Licensed Victuallers, 
furnished anything rather than victuals, 
and little in the way of refreshments, to 
travellers. The contraction of the hours 
of sale on Sunday began in London. 
The Preamble to the Act of 1848 re- 
cited that provisions which had been in 
force in the Metropolitan Police district 
for some time had been attended with 
great benefits. A further contraction 
was made by the Act of the present Lord 
Winmarleigh, when Colonel Wilson 
Patten, which closed public-houses in 
the afternoon. It was a misunderstand- 
ing to suppose that there was any con- 
nection between that Act and the Hyde 
Park riots, for the Act had been in 
successful operation 10 months, and the 
riots were brought about by an attempt 
to limit Sunday trading in other articles 
in certain parts of London. Some 
publicans took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to direct the attention of Parlia- 
ment to the subject, and in a panic the 
number of open hours was increased 
from seven to eight-and-half; but still 
afternoon closing was retained. In 1868, 
the last year of the £10 householder 
Parliament, Mr. Abel Smith brought in 
a Bill to reduce the hours and to alter 
the character of the sale from consump- 
tion on to consumption off the premises. 
It was said the last Session of that 
Parliament was chosen because the 
promoters of the measure dared not 
have proposed it in the reformed Parlia- 
ment; but the real state of the case was 
just the other way, for in the reformed 
Parliament there was greater possibility 
of dealing with the subject than there 
was in that which represented the £10 
householders. The new Parliament had 
the better means of knowing what the 
views of the constituencies were. He 
believed the great majority of the people 
desired Sunday closing. He believed 
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that public wines was ripe for this 
measure. at was wanted was, not 
a partial measure, but total closing— 
not a compromise, but full liberty to all 
in the trade to take a day of rest for 
themselves and their families. The last 
Parliament might have been considered 
a most unlikely one to deal with the 
uestion, and yet it passed the Irish 

unday Closing measure, because there 
was irresistible proof that it was desired 
by the people of the country. Their 
feeling was elicited by a house to house 
canvass, carried on with self-denial and 
honesty; and the votes of the Irish 
Members also showed that the people of 
Ireland desired what they succeeded in 
getting. In asimilar way in England 
house to house canvassing had been 
carried on for many years, and with a 
corresponding result. It showed that 
about eight householders were in favour 
of the Sunday closing to one against it. 
When a question was put as to a modi- 
fied measure, it was found that there 
was just as great a majority against 
that. Therefore, he wished to give the 
ay not what they did not ask for, 

ut that which they did ask for, which 
was total Sunday closing. Last year’s 
discussion of this subject disclosed an 
advance of public opinion for which 
many were not prepared. He was then 
pressed by many friends of temperance 
in the House to make a concession ; and 
before the division, which was on the 
second reading of the Bill, he said that 
he would accept, in the way of clauses, 
the modification indicated, which was the 
opening of public-houses for two sepa- 
rate hours for the sale of dinner and of 
supper beer. He was not prepared to 
make that concession now; he should 
hope for better terms from this Parlia- 
ment. The hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. J. W. Pease) wanted 
to advise a middle course with the 
hope of reaching the final result with 
greater safety. But what he wanted 
to know was how long they were to 
be in reaching Sunday closing? He 
wanted it now. But if it was to be ap- 
proached gradually, was there to be the 
chance of adopting Sunday closing in 
any one parish? He could understand 
one kind of compromise—one of areas, 
such as the exemption of towns in Ire- 
land, whose turn, he hoped, would come 
very soon. He could not, however, 
understand a compromise which gave 
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what nobody asked for, and of which 
they had no experience; whereas the 
simpler plan of total closing had been 
tried over the whole of Scotland and in 
nine-tenths of Ireland. The compro- 
mise was proposed by Members to their 
constituencies, and not by the consti- 
tuencies to their Members. The publi- 
cans did not propose it, for they wanted 
an unbroken day of rest for themselves 
and their families, and a compromise 
would not do that. After the last de- 
bate, he received a letter from a publi- 
can in the neighbourhood of London ex- 
pressing the conviction that Sunday 
closing would be a great boon to the 
great majority of Licensed Victuallers 
and no material inconvenience to the 
public, and that it would, to some extent, 
prevent excessive drinking by working 
men, to which they were tempted by 
leisure when they had their wages in 
their pockets. The nine hours’ movement 
gave the working man 54 hours a-week ; 
but the open hours of the publican were 
double that, or 108 hours a-week. 
Thinking the publican who had written 
to him knew something of the question, 
he wrote to him about the siale beer 
difficulty, and the reply received was a 
valuable one for the House, for it stated 
that the difficulty was practically got 
over now by families who wanted their 
dinner beer earlier than the houses were 
open on Sunday, who obtained it on the 
Saturday night, and -kept it in stone 
bottles to their own satisfaction. An- 
other publican wrote him a letter, in 
which he said— 

‘‘Many of my customers at the present time 
get their beer for Sunday’s use in stone bottles, 
or which they leave a small deposit; and al- 
though, no doubt, the beer when it comes to be 
used is not as good as when it was originally 
taken from the cask, yet it is far better than 
thousands of those beverages for the use of pri- 
vate families which are sold in 9 or in 18 
gallon casks under the name of table beer.”’ 


Certainly, the small convenience of being. 
able to obtain one’s dinner beer direct 
from the public-house on Sundays was 
purchased at a very great cost indeed, 
the price being the toil and bondage of 
the publican and of his servants for the 
seven days of the week. His object, how- 
ever, was to give them a complete break 
of one day inthe week. In fact, some of 
the large public-houses never opened at 
all upon Sundays, and those employed 
in them felt the advantage of the rest. 
He objected to the compromise which 
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had been suggested, on the ground that 
it would not effect any substantial im- 
provement in the existing state of things, 
and would continue the temptation to 
Sunday tippling which existed under the 
present law. As far as the persons who 
kept public-houses were concerned, hedid 
not think that they wished to carry on 
their business on Sundays. The profit 
which they made on that day was not 
particularly large ; and they had, as he 
believed, a wish not only to rest them- 
selves, but to give a day of rest to those 
in their employ. There was, of course, 
on their part a great show of opposi- 
tion; but no one was willing to work 
continuously for seven days if he could 
get off for six. There was, at all 
events, considerable difference of opinion 
between them on this question of Sun- 
day closing, as he gathered from the 
Report of a Conference of Licensed Vic- 
tuallers lately held at Newcastle. In 
carrying out this opposition, the Pro- 
tection Society of London, when he was 
about to bring forward this question 
early in the present year, sent out a 
number of Petitions among the trade to 
be exhibited for signature in every 
public-house. All persons above 16 
years of age of both sexes were invited 
to sign it; and Zhe Morning Advertiser, 
in March last, in a leading article, 
said :— 

‘We are anxious to point out to the trade, a 
great many of whom display too much apathy 
on the question, the absolute necessity there is 
that they should look to the instructions of the 
Committee.” 


Still, the result was not very satisfac- 
tory. In one town the average number 
of signatures was six to each public- 
house. In another town they averaged 
17, and in another 21. This, he 
thought, showed that the publicans were 
not greatly opposed to it. Indeed, a 
canvass from house to house, which Dr. 
Norman Kerr originated at Jarrow, 
showed they were in favour of it. 
Again, as regarded their customers, it 
was not the poorer classes who wished 
to have the public-houses kept open, 
but the members of the middle classes 
of society. The greatest enemies of the 
public-houses were the wives of the la- 
bouring classes, and they were unani- 
mous in wishing to have them closed 
on Sunday. He regretted to find the 
Bishop of Llandaff stating his opinion 
in favour of keeping them open, as 
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there was no district in England which 
suffered more from Sunday drinking 
than a portion of his diocese. The dis- 
trict in question was a colliery one, and 
he found that on Monday there were 
5,178 men in the pits; on Friday there 
were 1,000 men more. In other words, 
on Monday morning, owing to how they 
had spent their Sunday, there were 
1,000 incapable of resuming their work, 
which represented a great loss to their 
families. But, more than that, whereas 
the quantity of coal raised on Monday 
was only six tons per man, the quantity 
raised on Friday was eight tons per 
man, showing how much their physical 
energy was impaired by Sunday drink- 
ing. The operation of the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act in Scotland had been 
severely tested—first, by the inquiry of 
a Royal Commission, which in its Report 
demonstrated by statistics that not only 
had committals for Sunday drinking 
been reduced to less than one-tenth of 
what they had been before the passing 
of the Act, but that Saturday and Mon- 
day drinking had been greatly reduced 
also. It had been tested, too, by the 
working of the Irish Sunday Closing 
Act, which had been productive of the 
most beneficial effects; so much so, that 
the Dublin Correspondent of Zhe Times 
was able to state that the operation of the 
Act had falsified the predictions of its 
yr and exceeded the expectations 
of its supporters, and that not only had 
the consumption of intoxicating drinks 
fallen off, but there were fewer families 
in want, and drinking in shebeen houses 
had become somewhat mythical. If 
they really wanted to understand all the 
evils of Sunday drinking, they should, 
as he had done, go round the public- 
houses and see how the trade was car- 
ried on. No one could do that without 
feeling a desire to put down so much 
misery and mischief. So far he was a 
Sabbatarian that he desired that every 
person should enjoy one day’s rest in 
seven, and the burden of proof to the 
contrary lay upon those who denied it. 
In the interest, therefore, of the general 
public, and especially in the interest of 
the 300,000 or 400,000 persons who were 
deprived of a day of rest by the opera- 
tion of the existing law, he begged to 
move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. BIRLEY, in seconding the Mo- 





tion, pointed out that not only had the 
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result of the canvass been uniformly in 
favour of the proposal to close public- 
houses on Sandan, but there had been 
vast public meetings in support of the 
object, attended not by motley crowds, 
but, for the most part, by stalwart la- 
bourers who were in earnest in the cause 
of temperance. There had also been a 
great number of Petitions, which, how- 
ever, he would pass over, because he 
knew that many hon. Gentlemen did not 
think much of Petitions. There had 
also been Memorials from the clergy and 
other considerable bodies. What were 
the arguments against the proposal ? 
By some it was urged that as the rich 
man had his club to go to on a Sunday, 
so the poor man ought to have the 
benefit of his beerhouse. But gin palaces 
were not clubs; and he hesitated to in- 
dulge in the Utopian hope that working 
men would patronize clubs very largely 
apart from indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors. Others, again, said that they 
ought to rely on the gradual improvement 
in the habits of society. It was said that 
not long ago persons in the highest 
classes thought it no shame to be seen 
in a state of intoxication; and it was 
argued that they would soon see the day 
when neither artizans nor labourers 
would allow themselves to be seen in 
that state without a sense of self- 
reproach, and a still greater sense of 
reproach from their comrades. He could 
not help thinking that, in this argument, 
they ventured upon very severe reflec- 
tions upon their grandfathers. No 
doubt, there were grandfathers and 
grandfathers; but he thought the state 
of the case was sometimes put more 
strongly than the facts justified. More- 
over, the history of this country did not 
favour the conclusion that there had 
been a gradual improvement in the 
habits of the people in this respect. 
Authorities of the highest value bore 
their testimony to the fact that the 
greatest outbreak of intemperate habits 
took place in the first half of the last 
century, when the distillation of gin 
began in this country, and when the 
tax upon it was sosmall. He was not 
sure whether there was any tax at all 
in the first instance. The people were 
able to get drunk for the most insigni- 
ficant sum. When the regulations were 
made more stringent, there was a con- 
spicuous change in the habits of the 
people. Again, as to the habits of the 
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higher classes of society—and he said it 
without any disrespect—he was not sure 
that the decrease in intoxication was not 
more due to the custom of drinking 
lighter wine than to the fact that there 
was less actual consumption of liquor; 
and he suspected that casual drinking 
was rather on the increase in this 
country. As tothe influence of educa- 
tion, he believed that without the power 
of moral control in the nature of the 

ersons themselves, strengthened by re- 
igious teaching, they would not preserve 
even the persons who were educated from 
the temptation to intemperate habits. 
He trusted that Sunday closing would 
be carried to the extent which this Re- 
solution suggested; but he would be 
glad to see even a mitigation of the pre- 
sent evil, and he would suggest to the 
Home Secretary to issue six days’ licences 
as a rule, instead of seven days’ licences. 
That would be a move in the right di- 
rection. He believed the publicans as a 
body were favourable to the proposal of 
his hon. Friend, as, without it, it was 
impossible for them to indulge in any 
ramble or excursion, or in any relaxation 
on the Sunday, which they desired as 
much as other people. Then something 
might be said on behalf of the 200,000 or 
300,000 barmen and barmaids, including 
pot-boys, who would be affected by the 
change. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had the Factory Acts in 
his charge, which prevent the over labour 
of women and boys in factories, and he 
might well extend the beneficial restric- 
tions in the direction of beershops. It 
was a very common thing to say that 
grown-up men were able to take care of 
themselves in regard to temptation. He 
held a different view. He thought they 
ought to agree to abolish certain pas- 
sages in the Lord’s Prayer if they were 
to maintain that causes of temptation 
were not to be avoided as much as 

ossible. Sir Walter Scott, in the days 

efore temperance societies were estab- 
lished, spoke of the difficulties-a work- 
ing man had in passing a given number 
of public- houses. He was a man little 
influenced by any fanatical views; but he 
seemed to feel that there was a point at 
which the repetition of temptation acted 
upon a man to a degree that those who 
were not so influenced could scarcely 
understand. They all knew that even 
well-principled persons were not always 
able to resist such temptations. It wasa 
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matter of wonder to some people that, 
while men in the higher classes were 
often indifferent to Sunday closing, those 
in the lower strata were almost unani- 
mously in favour of it. The fact was 
that these latter were the men who knew 
the terrible ravages of intemperance. If 
it were not for these men they would 
hear little of temperance societies or 
temperance reforms. These men who 
attended the meetings and signed the 
Memorials did it not for the sake of de- 
priving their neighbours. of a moderate 
indulgence; far from it. He did not 
think English people were of that dispo- 
sition. But it was because in their own 
persons or in their families, or their im- 
mediate neighbours, they saw the fearful 
ravages from that cause. They saw it 
in every street and in every village. It 
was not merely a question of broken 
fortunes; it was a question of broken 
homesteads and broken hearts. These 
were the causes which had led public 
opinion in this direction. He had great 
pleasure in seconding the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is expedient 
that the Law which limits the hours of sale of in- 
toxicating drinks on Sunday in England and 
Wales should be amended so as to apply to the 
whole of that day,”"—(Mr. Stevenson,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. W. PEASE, who had an 
Amendment on the Paper proposing 
that the law limiting the hours of sale 
of intoxicating drinks on Sunday should 
be amended so as to apply— 


“As nearly as possible to the whole of that 
day, making such provision only for the sale 
during prohibited hours of beer, ale, porter, 
cider, or perry, for consumption off the pre- 
mises, in the country ; and for the requirements 
of the inhabitants of the Metropolitan district, 
as may be found needful to secure public co- 
operation in any alteration of the law,” 
said, that he wassure the House must con- 
cur in the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Birley) in deprecia- 
tion of the prevalence and the evils of 
intemperance. Little, he said, had yet 
been done in the direction of Sunday 
closing, because the advocates of that 
step were not content to proceed by 
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degrees, but strove to reach their object 
ata bound. He was as ready as any- 
one to give the publican the 4 caennnend 
of taking rest; but it should be remem- 
bered that the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath, 
and that those who desired to use in- 
toxicating liquors on a Sunday must 
have somebody to supply them. On 
that account, while thoroughly sympa- 
thizing in the object which the Amend- 
ment contemplated, he had given Notice 
of an Amendment to it, and as he could 
not move it in consequence of the Rules 
of the House, he found himself obliged 
to support his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment, and when it became the sub- 
stantive question he should ask leave 
to amend it in the sense of which he 
had given Notice. The advocates of 
total Sunday closing desired to remove 
temptation from the lower classes. Well, 
so did he; but they could advance in 
that direction without limiting very 
materially the liberty of the people to 
act as they might think fit with regard 
to supplying their homes with intoxi- 
cants on Sunday. The evidence that 
had been taken before Mr. Abel Smith’s 
Committee proved conclusively that it 
was not necessary, in order to accomplish 
most of what was desired, to take the 
temptations out of the way of people dur- 
ing the whole of the Sabbath. He did not 
see why those who advocated the total 
closing of public-houses on the Sabbath 
day did not advocate the adoption of the 
same course on every other day in the 
week. If public-houses were to be shut 
throughout the whole of Sunday, it 
must be because they were intrinsically 
bad institutions; and if they were in- 
trinsically bad on Sunday, they surely 
were so on Monday, Tuesday, and the 
remaining days of the week. He held 
that the advocates of temperance ought 
to aim at accomplishing their object 
without trenching too much upon the 
liberty of the people, and to refrain 
from taking an extreme step such as 
that proposed by his hon. Friend—a step 
which it would be perfectly impossible 
to carry into practice. In large towns 
it was proposed to close all restaurants 
and refreshment places except to the 
bond fide travellers and travellers at rail- 
way restaurants. That meant perfunc- 
tory teetotalism for all who did not 
travel or keep a store, or who had no 
clubstodineat. Then the Resolution made 
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no exemption whatever in the case of the 
Metropolitan district. Not many Sun- 
days ago, being anxious to observe for 
himself how public-houses were used on 
Sundays, he went through the streets 
in the neighbourhood of the Broadway, 
Westminster, and, contrary to what was 
represented, he found that there was 
no rush, as soon as the houses were 
opened, by people anxious to get drink, 
but that neat and respectable girls, chil- 
dren, and young men were coming out of 
the public-houses with their small jugs of 
beer for home use; and he felt it would 
be impossible for him to vote for entire 
Sunday closing, and so deprive those 
a of their beer, whilst he could go 

ome to his own luncheon where liquors 
were on the table, and supplied by his 
own servants. Mr. John Tremayne, who 
represented Cornwall in the late Parlia- 
ment, and who took great interest in 
this question, had estimated as the re- 
sult of his investigations that in London 
there were thousands of people who had 
no other place for their Sunday dinners 
but the restaurants and public-houses— 
a class consisting of those who lived in 
lodgings, and were accustomed, during 
their business hours in London, daily to 
get their principal meal at a restaurant. 

t would, therefore, be perfectly impos- 
sible, with due regard to the legitimate 
wants of the population, to have entire 
Sunday closing in the Metropolis, unless 
this House, backed by the country, came 
to the conclusion to have perfunctory 
teetotalism throughout the Kingdom. 
There was another aspect of the case. 
On another Sunday he came down the 
road leading from Epping Forest, and 
found that from Epping Forest to London 
there was an unceasing traffic. The 
large public-houses were surrounded by 
people who were taking their glass of 

iquor, and bringing it out to their wives 
and children, which might be morally 
wrong. [‘‘No!’’] He formed an esti- 
mate that on three miles of that road 
there were no less than 7,000 people 
travelling; and, although the public- 
houses were surrounded, there was no- 
thing that could be called disorder, but 
the people seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves, and he, for one, saw no crime in 
their doing so. But these travellers, 
according to his hon. Friend, were to 
have what they wanted ; and whilst they 
were — the quiet people who 
stayed at home were to be compelled by 
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law to go without liquor. This question 
had been attentively considered by the 
Lords’ Committee, which was composed 
of men fully competent to take a states- 
manlike and just view of it. The con- 
clusion they came to was that there could 
not be absolute Sunday closing ; but they 
suggested, as regarded the Metropolis, 
that the houses should remain open as 
now—from 1 o’clock until 3, and from 
6 until 11; but that during the latter 
term the liquor should be sold to be con- 
sumed off the premises only. He thought 
the ple of the Metropolis were pre- 
pared to accept shorter hours—namely, 
from 1 to 8, and from 7 to 10 o’clock, 
which would meet the requirements and 
wants of the Metropolis; and he would, 
in their case, allow the sale both on and 
off the premises during both terms. It 
was argued that as it was with London 
so it was with other large towns; but, 
even if it were, there were only some 
14 or 15 very large towns representing a 
population of about 3,000,000; and if 
they excluded all the considerable towns 
they would only cover a population of 
about 6,000,000. There would thus be 
left 16,000,000, to whom they could deal 
out more stringent provisions. He was 
in favour of a similar reduction in hours 
to that which had been recommended 
by the Lords’ Committee; and he would 
desire to put an end to the sale of spirits 
in the country on Sunday, so that in the 
restricted hours which he recommended 
the consumption would be limited to 
beer, cider, perry, and other similar 
drinks which would not keep fresh for 
any length of time, and for consumption 
off the premises only. His hon. Friend 
had received a letter from a South Dur- 
ham clergyman. He had received letters 
from dozens of country clergymen, who 
had told him that the solution which 
he proposed of the question was the only 
acetal one, and those letters were 

om persons of both political Parties. 
It had been said that they could with 
safety follow the example of Ireland and 
Scotland in this matter. But there was 
a great difference between those coun- 
tries and England. They were essen- 
tially spirit-drinking countries ; whereas 
beer was the staple drink of England, 
and beer was a drink which it was essen- 
tial to get fresh, and it could not be ex- 
pected that people would like to keep it 
in stone jugs or in any other way. It 
would not be wise to drive people to keep 
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stocks of beer in barrels at home; the cure 
might turn out worse than the disease. 
He believed his hon. Friend and those 
who thought with him had mistaken the 
feeling of the country. They had spoken 
of Petitions; but they had deduced no 
sound argument from those Petitions. 
Up to the 18th of June there were 74 
Petitions, signed by 167,000 persons, 
against the Resolution, and 1,500 signed 
by 174,000 in its fayour. His hon. 
Friend had also spoken of the statistics 
that had been circulated throughout 
the House as to the results of a house- 
to-house canvass in several towns; but 
the canvass had been very imper- 
fect. Of this he would give instances. 
In Aberdare 4,069 only out of a total of 
6,500 houses had been canvassed ; in 
Barrow 1,272 out of 2,700; in Bradford 
6,191 out of 29,000; in Darlington 
2,600 out of 4,631, and Darlington was 
known to be a very temperate place; in 
Canterbury 1,134 out of 4,171, and in 
Liverpool 44,000 out of 78,000. Be- 
sides, this was not a householders’ 
question. It concerned rather that part 
of the population which was not com- 
posed of householders, but lived in 
lodgings, and were dependent upon the 
restaurants for their dinners who would 
most feel the inconvenience. What be- 
came, then, of that great consensus of 
opinion which had been spoken of? 
Those only who were least interested 
had been canvassed. It was fallacious, 
also, to speak of what worked well for 
Ireland and Scotland as being neces- 
sarily well adapted to England. The 
towns in those countries were not nearly 
so large as those of England. When 
the Sunday Closing Act for Ireland was 
passed, the five principal cities were 
exempted, and were called by some the 
five cities of the plain, or the five cities 
of refuge for the man-slayer; but the 
largest of those cities had smaller 
populations than most of the manu- 
facturing towns in England. In Scot- 
land — Edinburgh had only 169,000; 
Aberdeen 60,000; Dundee 108,000. 
Glasgow, with its 500,000, was the only 
town which compared with the largest 
towns in England. Nor was there 
absolute Sunday closing in those towns. 
Everyone who knew Glasgow and the 
working of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act 
was aware that the bond fide traveller 
could always obtain liquor on Sunday, 
and that every inn that had four bed- 
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rooms was a house of eall for the bond 
Jide traveller, and that there were many of 
them. On the Clyde steamers drinking 
went on with little or no repre 
And when once it was proved, as he 
had conclusively proved, that there could 
not be absolute Sunday closing, it be- 
came a question of degree, and they 
must draw a line somewhere. He 
thought that he had indicated that line 
in advocating the entire prevention of 
spirit drinking and the reduction of 
hours. Spirit drinking was the root of 
most of the evils which arose from in- 
temperance; and it was the drinking 
which took place in the last hour or 
two which did the greatest mischief to 
public order. He thought the question 
was ripe for legislation; but it would - 
not be wise to legislate against the feel- 
ing of the country. He thought the 
pane he had suggested would be backed 

y the country. They could not have 
complete Sunday closing, and he hoped 
the House would support the proposal 
of his hon. Friend, in order that he 
might amend it afterwards. 

k. BLAKE said, he was glad to bear 
his testimony to the beneficial effects of 
Sunday closing in Ireland. The arrests 
for Sunday drunkenness had gone down 
70 per cent since the Act passed. The 
consumption of drink was less by 
£1,250,000 in 1879 than in 1878. And 
almost every Judge of Assize had re- 
ferred to the decrease of crime and 
drunkenness since Sunday closing be- 
came the law. It was natural at first to 
connect these results with the distress ; 
but in 1846-7-8, concurrently with dis- 
tress, there was an increase of drunken- 
ness. He could testify from his own 
geperienee to the happy results that had 
followed Sunday closing, and could well 
believe that a similar boon would be a 
great blessing to this country. During 
the agitation of the question he was fre- 
quently assured by many publicans that 
it would give them great satisfaction to 
be compelled to close. It was incumbent 
on Members who supported the closin 
of public-houses to do what they cal 
to provide the working classes with other 
means of recreation than those fur- 
nished by the public-houses. They 
ought, therefore, to support the openin 
of museums, and to do what they coul 
to promote working men’s clubs, for in 
that way the people could be weaned 
from that ak. was their greatest curse. 
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Mr. COURTAULD concurred in the 
remarks of the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease), and, in fact, he had 
taken the wind out of his sails. If total 
Sunday closing were carried, it would be 
essentially class legislation of the worst 
character, because it would interfere with 
the poor, while it would leave the rich 
alone. The rich man had his cellar to 
go to, and could always drink what and 
when he liked; but the poor man had, 
as it were, to buy his liquor from hand 
to mouth. The practical effect of this 
Resolution would be to prevent people 
drinking on Sunday what he considered 
to be, in moderation, a wholesome bever- 
age. The staple drink of this country 
was beer, and beer bought on Saturday 
for Sunday drinking could not be kept in 
jugs and bottles as fresh and as whole- 
some as it ought tobe. He could under- 
stand that indoor drinking was a tempta- 
tion to the poor man on his leisure day, 
and that open public-houses might be 
sometimes a nuisance ; but it was a per- 
fectly distinct thing to open them for the 
sale of beer to be carried away for con- 
sumption. Then, what was the traveller 
to do if the public-houses were to be 
closed on Sunday? It was alleged that 
the working classes were in favour of 
total Sunday closing; but he was not 
sure that was borne out by the Petitions, 
which were signed in many cases by 
those whom Sunday closing would not 
affect. This Motion would be a great 
interference with what was called the 
liberty of the subject, and he was sur- 
prised to find that amongst the sup- 

orters of the Motion there were many 
embers who had always stood up for 
individual freedom. There were men 
who denounced the fining of a man for 
not having his children vaccinated as 
— tyranny; but who looked upon a 

ill for total Sunday closing as mild and 
beneficent legislation, although it would 
deprive the poor man of his Sunday beer. 
He trusted that if the measure were 
carried one effect of it would be to stimu- 
late the formation of working men’s 
clubs. He had always done his best to 
help forward these institutions, because 
in them there were few inducements 
for men to drink more than they should. 
Men in working men’s clubs could take 
as little liquor as they liked, or, if they 
opens it, none at all, for they would 

e under no obligation to drink for the 
good of the house, as they were in the 
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public-house. He should vote against 
the original Amendment, and should 
gladly support one to the effect suggested 
by the hon. Member for South Durham. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL quite agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Durham (Mr. Pease) that 
the country was not now ripe—if, indeed, 
it ever should be ripe—for legislation 
that went the length of total Sunday 
closing. Those who had conducted the 
temperance movement deserved all hon- 
our, especially the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), and those to whom the country 
was deeply indebted, for their efforts in 
making temperance a popular question. 
But popular as it was, and popular as 
he would ever hope it might be, he did 
not think that in this country they would 
ever reach the point at which they would 
enforce total abstinence upon those who 
might be unwilling to adopt it. When he 
had heard the Mover of the Resolution, 
the hon. Member for South Shields (Mr. 
Stevenson), speak on behalf of total Sun- 
day closing, he had certainly expected to 
hear him carry the proposition to its 
full and logical conclusion, and to have 
done away with the reservation as to 
the bond fide traveller. What did the 
bond fide traveller mean? Simply that 
a person who was physically separated 
by distance from his own cellar should 
be enabled to make use of the cellar of 
a publican. What difference in prin- 
ciple was there between this man and 
the man who was physically separated 
by a want of money from keeping in his 
house what he might want? Ifthe one 
should be allowed to have drink on Sun- 
day, whyshould nottheother? He under- 
stood that the hon. Member for South 
Durham wished, by his Amendment, 
rather to indicate the direction in which 
they ought to proceed than to bind them 
down to its exact terms; and to that ex- 
tent he went entirely with that hon. 
Member. Having himself had to deal 
with the Licensed Victuallers, he could 
say that he had always found them 
to be generally a well-conducted body 
carrying on a difficult trade, and most 
willing to have their hours reasonably 
shortened. He felt convinced that some 
hour might be hit upon which should be 
suitable to the Licensed Victuallers, and 
conducive to the temperance of the public 
without putting them to any inconve- 
nience. They had been told by an hon. 
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Member from Ireland (Mr. Blake) that 
the Act which had been passed for 
that country had been a success—that 
the arrests for drunkenness on Sunday 
were fewer; and he hoped they would 
succeed in fixing such an hour as would 
notinconvenience the Licensed Victuallers 
in this country, and would tend to fur- 
ther improve the habits of the people. 
Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would have been glad if he could 
have been a silent listener to that inte- 
resting debate; but, from the Office he 
had the honour to hold, it was hardly 
possible for him to give a vote on that 
occasion without stating the reasons 
which actuatedit. He had to look at the 
Resolution of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Shields (Mr. Stevenson) ; 
and it seemed to him that no one—and 
especially one who occupied any respon- 
sible position with reference to it—could 
vote for such a Resolution without being 
prepared to give immediate effect to it. 
The Resolution differed very materially 
from the one submitted to the House 
the other night by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), which stated a general principle 
admitting of many interpretations, and 
capable of being applied in various ways 
—namely, the principle of Local Option. 
The present one was not such a Resolu- 
tion, because it stated distinctly that a 
particular thing was to be done—namely, 
that every public-house in England 
should be closed on Sunday. It was an 
absolute and peremptory Resolution ; it 
did not say that the law should be 
amended, that the hours should be fur- 
ther limited ; but that all public-houses 
should beclosed. His right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government had the 
other night pointed out, in the dis- 
cussion on the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle, that that was, 
above all, a question on which public 
opinion ought to govern, and that Mi- 
nisters were bound to follow, but could 
not lead public opinion on a matter of 
that kind. And, therefore, the question 
they had to consider was whether the 
public opinion of England demanded or 
justified the adoption of such a course 
as that now proposed? The Lords Com- 
mittee, certainly in no spirit adverse to 
the end at which his hon. Friend aimed, 
had declared in their Report their pre- 
cise opinion that the country was not 
-yet ripe for entire Sunday closing. As 
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far as he knew, that was an accurate 
statement. His hon. Friend the Member 
for South Durham (Mr. Pease), he might 
add, in his eminently judicial speech, 
had pointed out that the number of 
Petitions which had been presented to 
the House in favour of the Resoluticn 
was not much greater than that of those 
which had been presented against it. 
This, therefore, did not point to any- 
thing like an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of opinion. Now, the House well 
knew what was the case of the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill. In almost every 
one of the numerous divisions on that 
Bill he had voted in its favour, because 
he was satisfied of the entire unani- 
mity of Irish opinion on the subject. 
They had had evidence in every possible 
way—by Petitions, by representations 
from persons of all classes and opinions, 
and with a singular unanimity on the 
part of the Irish Members on both sides 
of the House—that the intervention of 
Parliament was justified, and, indeed, 
required. But could anybody say that 
anything like a similar unanimity of 
opinion on the subject prevailed in this 
country? He would confess that he 
himself was unable to come to that con- 
clusion. He might also observe that the 
proposal of his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Shields went further than the 
Irish Bill. Ireland, as the House was 
well aware, was not rich in great towns, 
yet five of the chief towns of that coun- 
try were omitted from the operation of 
the Irish Bill; while his hon. Friend did 
not propose to make an exception even 
in favour of the Metropolis. The hon. 
Member for Carlisle had invited them 
to found temperance reform upon the 
corner stone of Local Option. Well, he 
(Sir William Harcourt) had voted, the 
other evening, in support of the principle 
of Local Option ; but the proposal em- 
bodied in the present Resolution was 
absolutely inconsistent with that prin- 
ciple, for it was to be carried into effect 
whether a community desired that it 
should be so or not. There were, there- 
fore, two principles of temperance re- 
form ; and he could not help feeling 
that, however excellent might be the 
object of a Motion such as that before 
the House, it was possible, by going too 
far, to defeat the object which they were 
all anxious to attain, and that any violent 
action in advance of public opinion, so 
far from promoting, might injure the 
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cause of temperance. His hon. Friend the 
Member for South Durham, who seemed 
to him to have made a very good speech 
against the Resolution, was yet going to 
vote for it with a view to amending it 
after it had passed. He, however, did 
not feel himself able to take that course. 
He was expressing only his own views, 
and was not in any sense speaking for 
the Government as a whole, this being 
a subject upon which every man might 
vote according to his own views. There 
was some advantage in the form in 
which this Resolution was submitted, 
because it followed upon the Motion 
that the Speaker do leave the Chair; 
and, consequently, the Motion which 
would be put from the Chair practically 
amounted to the Previous Question. The 
hon. Member for South Shields had put 
his proposition in so absolute a form 
that he was unable to support it; and 
he did not see how the House could vote 
for such a Resolution, which was direct 
and precise, unless it really meant that 
it could be immediately carried into 
effect. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: There 
is no person in this House who does not 
wish to do all he can to promote the 
cause of temperance, and the only fault 
I find with persons who are naturally 
anxious upon such a subject as this is 
that they may make up their minds in 
what particular way the object is to be 
accomplished, and unless others agree 
with them in that particular way, they 
will not believe you are as anxious as 
they are to promote temperance. I 
make the greatest possible allowance for 
the conclusions at which people arrive, 
because no person who really has the 
interest of the community at heart can 
possibly see the crime, misery, and vice 
which come from drunkenness and not 
feel his heart stirred to do all in his 
power to alleviate that misery and put 
an end to that state of things. But 
when we feel how necessary it is to do 
something, we are often in danger of 
doing that something rashly, and bring- 
ing about a condition of affairs which 
cannot by any possibility last. With 
regard to the proposition before us, I 
think itis a fair sample of what I spoke 
about. If you could see that public 
opinion would carry you out in what you 
are going to do, I do not think there is 
a man on either side of the House who 
would not be forthe total closing of public- 


Sir Wiiliam Harcourt 
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houses on Sundays. I mean if it could 
be carried out in accordance with the 
reasonable wishes of the people. But 
the people really are not ready for such 
achange. There isa strong feeling in 
this country that something ought to be 
done to put a stop to drunkenness ; but 
this particular step, if it were carried 
to-night and passed into a law, would 
not have any practical effect of that 
kind. If this Resolution became law 
to-night, you would have—I do not 
say before the end of this Session, but 
certainly the first thing next Session—to 
repeal it. You cannot legislate in this 
way in advance of public opinion; you 
cannot legislate even quite up to it. So 
far from effecting the object you have 
in view, you would do a great deal to 
check the public opinion in favour of 
temperance. I was not here to hear the 
speech of the hon. Member for South 
Shields (Mr. Stevenson), who moved this 
Resolution ; but to my mind there is a 
great contrast between the hon. Member 
who introduced this Motion and the hon. 
Member for South Durham (Mr. Pease) 
who has spoken upon it, and I will tell the 
House where I think the difference lies. 
The hon. Member who has introduced 
this Motion has done it for the sole pur- 
pose of doing all he can to promote tem- 
— by physical force. The hon. Mem- 

er for South Durham has studied this 
question in all its bearings, as I know, 
because when I had the honour of hold- 
ing the Office which is now held by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt), he came 
to me and asked meif I would give him 
facilities for obtaining information and 
forming an opinion on the subject. 
Let me take London fora moment. Can 
you imagine it would be any more pos- 
sible to shut up public-houses now than 
when you stopped Sunday trading in 
London some years ago? It isa thing 
which is absolutely impossible. I am 
sure the Home Secretary would find 
before that law had been in force for a 
month that he would have the greatest 
possible difficulty in keeping the peace 
of the town. I said when I was in 
Office that if Sunday closing was carried 
I would not be responsible for the peace 
of London. I say the same now that I 
am out of Office; and I am certain if 
the Home Secretary looks into the 
matter he will come to the same con- 
clusion. There are large numbers of 














people walking about with nothing to do 
on Sundays, and many of them, I am 
sorry to say, take a great deal more than 
they ought to do, not only on Sundays, 
but on other days; but quite irrespec- 
tive of all that, there is a vast popula- 
tion in London who, if this proposition 
were carried, would have to change their 
whole habits of life. Where are young 
sealer who live in lodgings to get their 

inner? Why are they to be deprived 
of their glass of beer on Sunday more 
than any other day? I want to know 
whether they will not say—‘‘It is all 
very well for you people to legislate for 
us; what are you going to do for your- 
selves? Are you going to close your 
Clubs?” There is a great difference in 
this matter between Ireland and Eng- 
land. The regular drink of Ireland is 
not beer, but spirits. The drink of Eng- 
land is beer. A society for which I have 
the highest possible admiration—the 
Church of England Temperance Society 
—have often been before me, and they 
have told me that a man might buy his 
beer on Saturday night and drink it in 
the middle of the day on Sunday. Why, 
the thing cannot be done. It would not 
be beer, but almost poison by the middle 
of Sunday. You cannot change the 
habits of the people by legislation. You 
are trying to change the innocent, the 
necessary habits of the people because 
you want to prevent that which is bad. 
As regards the point raised by the hon. 
Member for South Durham, I take an 
entirely different view of the subject. I 
should bevery glad indeed toseethe hours 
for the sale of liquors on Sundays cur- 
tailed, both in the middle of the day and 
also in the evening. I do not think the 
State ought to be called upon to pass 
sumptuary laws either upon this subject 
or any other. The chief duty of the 
State is to see that order is preserved. 
There can be no doubt that, owing to 
the late hour of public-houses being 
open, order is endangered, and, so far as 
that is concerned, the State has a perfect 
right to step in and say—‘“‘ You shall 
not have your wish granted at the sacri- 
fice of the order which the State has a 
right to preserve.” I should be very 
much in favour of seeing the hours for 
selling strong liquors on Sundays cur- 
tailed, because I do not think it is neces- 
sary that public-houses should be or 
open as long as they are. The pub ic 
order is not maintained as it sho 
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owing to their being open so long. If 
you take your stand upon that, and not 
go into sumptuary laws, whieh have 
always failed in this country from the 
earliest times, when persons were not 
allowed to eat more than so many courses 
at dinner; if you ground your law on 
the maintenance of public order, you 
are on a safe footing. There is one 
other point I want to impress strongly 
on this House, and that is that “hi 
question should be dealt with once and 
for ever, or, at least, for a very long 
time. The Prime Minister told us the 
other night the Government were pre- 
pared to consider the whole question of 
the Licensing Laws, to consolidate them, 
and to bring forward a measure on the 
subject before long. I say that should 
be done. The trade, however, should 
not be harassed more than any other 
trade, and the bringing forward of such 
Motions as the present was virtually 
harassing them. The Acts of 1872 and 
1874 worked great good. I am pre- 
pared to say that you can now go fur- 
ther in the way of legislation than you 
could have done in those years, because 
the growth of public opinion is in your 
favour. Let us not, however, cheok 
that growth of opinion by passing such 
a Resolution as this. If you pass this 
Resolution you will do harm to the cause 
of temperance, and drive people away 
who are willing to help you; and when 
the Government measure is brought for- 
ward you will have more chance of 
passing it than if the Resolution before 
the House were carried. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, who has 
just sat down, said that he was rather in 
favour of the Resolution passed the other 
day with reference to Local Option, and 
that it would be wise to proceed in that 
direction. I hope before the Govern- 
ment brings forward their promised 
measure they will make up their own 
minds asaGovernment. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he hoped it would be 
understood that he was expressing only 
his private opinion, and that he was 
speaking as the Member for Derby and 
not as Secretary of State. I deny that 
the right hon. Gentleman as Secretary of 
State could speak on this subject merely 
as the Member for Derby. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I did 
not say so. What I said was, that in 
the Office I held I felt bound to express 
my opinion, but that I did not profess 
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to 
Cabinet. 

Siz R. ASSHETON CROSS: Wait a 
moment, and you will see what I mean. 
On a question of this kind I do not think 
there ought to be a difference between 
Members of the same Government. You 
were discussing the other day the ques- 
tion as to Local Option, and the right 
hon. Gentleman said that he was in 
favour of Local Option on one part of 
the question, but that, in his opinion, 
Local Option on the other part of the 
question could not be sustained. That 
only makes my case stronger. We had 
the Secretary of State a promoter of 
Local Option, while the Prime Minister 
was against it. The suggestion of the 
Prime Minister was that it was a very 
grave question which required discus- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not know whether there ought to be a 
restriction on the number of public- 
houses or free trade altogether. When 
the Government brought forward that 
great measure which they were pledged 
to do by the Prime Minister and the Se- 
cretary of State this evening, I hope 
they will deal with the whole question 
and at an early period. But let the 
Government make up its mind. The 
Prime Minister says one thing, the Se- 
cretary of State another. The Govern- 
ment ought to make up its mind whether 
they will have free trade or restriction. 
I think the introducer of this Resolu- 
tion has made a great mistake. I think 
it would check public opinion, and I 
hope it will not be pressed to a division. 
If it be, I must vote against it. I will 
follow the Secretary of State, who has 
said the proper course will be to move 
that the Speaker should leave the Chair, 
which is equivalent to the Previous 
Question. The Government has under- 
taken to deal with the whole ques- 
tion next Session. [Sir Wirr1am Har- 
court dissented.] At all events, the 
Prime Minister has said so. Whenever 
that measure is brought in, I and my 
Colleagues will give it careful considera- 
tion. | A laugh.] Notwithstanding that 
laugh, I can honestly say that if it is 
calculated to promote temperance with- 
out breaking through the general prin- 
ciples of legislation, I and my Ool- 
leagues will give it careful considera- 
tion, not in a spirit of hostility, but with 
every desire to support and carry it into 
effect. 


Sir William Harcourt 


Closing of Public- Houses 
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The House divided :—Ayes 117; Noes 


153: Majority 36. 


AYES. 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 

Bass, A. 

Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 

Birkbeck, E. 

Blackburne, Col. J. I. 

Broadley, W. H. H. 

a? hon. W. St. 
J 


Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Burnaby, G. E. 8. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Cobbold, T. C. 
Coddington, W. 
Coope, O. E. 
Courtauld, G. 
Crompton-Roberts, C. 
Cross, rt. hn. Sir R. A. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Daly, J. 

Davenport, H. T. 
Duckham, T. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. S. 
Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 
Tee 


J. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. . 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Sir C. 

Fort, R. 

Fremantle, hon. T. F, 

Gabbett, D. F. 

Galway, Viscount 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 

Garnier, J. C. 

Goldney, Sir G. 

Guest, M. J. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G 


Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Hermon, E. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 


Labouchere, H. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Laycock, R. 


Leamy, E. 

Leeman, J. J. 

Leigh, R. 

Leighton, S. 

Litton, E. F. 

Loder, R. 

Long, W. H. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Lyons, R. D 

Macdonald, A. 

Makins, Colonel 

Manners,rt.hon.LordJ. 

Martin, P. 

Master, T. W. C. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Miles, Sir P. J. W. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 

Monckton, F. 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Murray, C. J. 

Musgrave, Sir R. C. 

Northcote, H. 8. 

O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 
The 

Onslow, D. 

Patrick, R. W. C. 

Philips, BR. N. 

Portman, hn. W.H.B. 

Powell, W. 

Power, R. 

Puleston, J. H. 

Rendlesham, Lord 

Rolls, J. A. 

Ross, A. H. 

Rothschild, Sir N.M.de 

Russell, Sir C. 

Schreiber, C. 

Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Seely, C. (Lincoln) 

Severne, J. 

Smith, A. 

Smithwick, J. F. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Thornhill, T. 

Thynne, Lord H. F, 

Tollemache, hon. W. F 

Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 

Tottenham, A. L. 

Walrond, Col. W. H. 

Warton, C. N. 

Watney, J. 

Wiggin, H. 

Williams, O. L. C. 

Wilmot, Sir J. E. 

Wodehouse, E. R. 

Wolff, Sir H. D. 

Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Hill, 8. 
Worms, Baron H. de 
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NOES. 


7 be hon. 


Allen, H. G. 

Allen, W. 8. 
Anderson, G. 
Archdale, W. H. 
Armitstead, G. 
Barran, J. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 
Biddulph, M. 

Biggar, J. G. 

Blake, J. A. 

Bolton, J. C. 

Borlase, W. C. 

Brett, R. B. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Broadhurst, H, 
Brogden, A. 

Brown, A. H. 


Carbutt, E. H. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowan, J 

Craig, W. Y. 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Davey, H. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Dilke, A. W. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 


Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
WwW 


. Ww. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. W. J. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
Flower, C. 

Foljambe, F. G. 8S. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, W. 

Fry, L. 

Fry, T. 

Givan, J. 

Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grant, A. 

Greer, T. 

Grey, A. H. G. 
Havelock-Allan, Sir H. 
Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 


Illingworth, A. 
Ingram, W. J. 
James, C. 

James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 

Jenkins, D. J. 
Joicey, Colonel J. 
Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. 

Leigh, hon. G. H. C. 
Lewis, C. E. 

Lloyd, M. 

Lusk, Sir A. 


Macliver, P. S. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Coan, J. ©. 
M‘Intyre, . J. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Mason, H. 
Middleton, R. T. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Moore, A. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, S 

Noel, E. 
O’Connor, A. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Pease, A. 

Pease, J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Playfair,rt.hon. L. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Price, Sir R. G. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Ramsay, J. 
Ramsay, Lord 
Redmond, W. A. 
Reed, Sir C. 


Stafford, Marquess of 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stewart, J. 

Sullivan A. M. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
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Waugh, E. Wilson, C. H. 
Webster, Dr. J. Wilson, Sir M. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. Wian, R. 
Whitley, E. Woodall, W. 
Whitwell, J. 
Whitworth, B. 
Williams, B. T. 
Williams, W. 
Williamson, S. 


TELLERS. 
Birley, H. 
Stevenson, J. C. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. J. W. PEASE said, that inasmuch 
as he had already addressed the House 
with regard to the Amendment which 
stood in his name on the Paper, he 
should not then enter again upon an ex- 
planation of it. He begged to move his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

To leave out all the words after the word 
“apply,” to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words “as nearly as possible to the 
whole of that day, making such provision only 
for the sale during limited hours of beer, ale, 
porter, cider, or perry, for consumption off the 
premises in the country; and, for the require- 
ments of the inhabitants of the Metropolitan 
district, as may be found needful to secure pub- 
lic co-operation in the alteration of the Law,” 
—(Mr Pease, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. STEVENSON said, that as his 
Motion had then become the substantial 
one, he wished to say that the terms of 
it were precisely the same as those of the 
Motion on which the Sunday Closing 
Act for Ireland had been afterwards 
founded, with the exception of the simple 
alteration of the words ‘‘ England and 
Wales” instead of Ireland. That Motion 
had been introduced by the late hon. 
Member for County Londonderry (Mr. 
Smyth), and was carried by a large ma- 
jority, with which the present Home 
Secretary (Sir William Harcourt) voted. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is expedient that the Law which limits the 
hours of sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday 
in England and Wales should be amended 80 as 
to apply as early as possible to the whole of that 
day, making such provision only for the sale 
during limited hours of beer, ale, porter, cider, 
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or perry, for consumption off the premises in the 
country ; and, for the requirements of the in- 
habitants of the Metropolitan district, as may 
be found needful to secure public co-operation 
in any alteration of the Law. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Resolved, That this House will im- 
mediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he begged to move that Mr. 
Speaker do leave the Chair in order to 
enable the Government to take a Vote 
on Account. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to make aremark with regard to 
taking Votes on Account. They knew 
that the right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
who then occupied seats on the Treasury 
Bench did not always agree with taking 
such Votes. He did not wish to inter- 
fere with the proposal at all; but he 
desired to state that he thought if 
Supply had been arranged as it ought 
to have been such Votes would not 
have been required. He would not op- 
pose the Motion of the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish) ; but he wished to recall 
to their minds what was said on that 
subject when the late Government was 
in Office. He trusted they would not 
think he was placing obstacles in the 
way. He quite admitted that such a 
step as that proposed was rendered 
necessary this year from the somewhat 
peculiar position of the Government only 
having been in Office so short a time, 
and there being many measures which 
they wished to bring forward. He only 
rose to say that he hoped that that 
Motion would not be made a precedent, 
but that Government would follow the 
good advice which was tendered to 
them (the preceding Government) when 
the present Government were in Opposi- 
tion—namely, that Supply should not be 
put aside because certain measures of 
the Government had to be brought for- 
ward. He hoped that the proposed Vote 
on Account would be the last, and that 
the Government would take care that 
before the Vote now asked for was ex- 
pended to put Supply down in such a 
manner as that it might be unnecessary 
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to take any more such Votes during the 
present Parliament. 

Tue Marevess or HARTINGTON 
said, that he did not think it possible 
for anything that was done in that mat- 
ter that Session to be taken as a pre- 
cedent hereafter, because of the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. The late Go- 
vernment had thought it necessary to 
have a Dissolution of Parliament in the 
middle of the Session, and in conse- 
quence of the change of Government 
there had necessarily been to a very 
great extent disorganization of the Busi- 
ness of the House. Therefore, the pro- 
ceedings in a late Session such as the 
present could hardly be taken to be 
usual. He felt bound to observe that 
the necessity of taking a Vote on Account 
did not arise from any undue pressure 
of the Government in bringing forward 
their own measures, for they had always 
arranged for Supply to come on in the 
usual course; but owing to the shortness 
of the Session they had had little or no 
opportunity of taking Committee of 
Supply. He did not think that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
would have anything different to pro- 
pose with reference to propose with re- 
ference to that matter; but he wished it 
to be understood that the conduct of the 
late Government was notin the slightest 
degree reflected upon by the Motion 
then before the House. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had taken a 
great interest in the discussions on Votes 
on Account; and, although he disliked 
them, he thought they were necessary in 
the case of a late Session, such as the pre- 
sent. Theright hon. Gentleman the late 
Home Secretary (Sir R. Asshetou Cross) 
had recognized the peculiar circumstances 
of the present Session; the present Go- 
vernment had only been in Office for a 
very short time, and, of course, they were 
all aware that during two months of the 
Session it had been quite impossible to 
proceed with any Public Business what- 
ever. He was glad to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the course which had been taken in 
former Parliaments. He (Mr. Rylands) 
recollected having opposed the then Go- 
vernment for having brought forward 
Votes on Account at late periods of the 
year, and it should be remembered that 
the right hon. Gentleman who was then 
in Office justified the late Government in 
asking for Votes on Account. For his 
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own part he thought there could be no 
defence made for dealing with matters 
of Supply in that way; but, under the 

eculiar circumstances of the case, he 

id not see how in this instance it was to 
be avoided. He considered that it was 
incumbent on them to assist the Govern- 
ment in that matter, inasmuch as it had 
been impossible to bring Supply on at 
an earlier period. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK said, he did 
not wish to 5 oe the Motion for a Vote 
on Account; but, at the same time,thedid 
not like the mode of procedure of that 
kind which had been in vogue for the 
last two or three years. It had been said 
that the circumstances of the case were 
peculiar; but if they were so it was 
nothing new, for they had been in a 
similar position often before, and he 
must say he objected to the Business of 
the country being done in that way. The 
fact of the matter was this—and he 
wished to tell the Government so—that 
there were too many Bills brought in, 
and in consequence the financial affairs 
of the nation were pushed into a corner, 
and in many cases voted without any 
notice being given. That wasnotthe right 
way to do the Business of the House. 
He himself would probably never occupy 
a seat on the Front Bench, and he cared 
little what Party was in power so long 
as the Business of the nation was pro- 
perly attended to. He had no wish to 
oppose the Motion ; but he did hope that 
there would be a change in the mode of 
doing business. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, no doubt the 
present circumstances were peculiar, and 
he did not see how the proposed course 
could be avoided. They were all aware 
that there had previously been as much 
as £4,000,000 absorbed, in providing for 
the debt of the country which had not 
been provided for out of Ways and 
Means. Under the circumstances exist- 
ing last Session, he thought the House 
had afforded every facility to the then 
Government, and he had no doubt but 
that the House would acquiesce in the 
Motion then before them. The noble Lord 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) must, how- 
ever, expect that all the Estimates would 
receive, not only a severe, but a rigid 
examination when Votes on Account 
were taken in that manner. It was no 
more than right that the House should 
expect that when any Gentleman criti- 
cized the Estimates he should receive 
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full explanation of the various Votes. 
He had observed, in the course of the 
discussion on the Estimates, that excuses 
had been given on account of the - Esti- 
mates of the Predecessors of the present 
Government. He must say that he was 
of opinion that they had heard sufficient 
on that subject, when he came to consider 
the advantages which had accrued to 
hon. Gentlemen in Office from the change 
of Government. He had often heard it 
said, when a man came into a large 
estate, that he would have been much 
richer without it ; but he never heard of 
any gentleman giving up the estate on 
account of the great trouble which it 
entailed. That was, he considered, the 
position of the Government. They had 
received a legacy, which was attended 
with considerable difficulty, no doubt, 
from their Predecessors ; but, at the same 
time, they had received a legacy both of 
honour and responsibility, and he thought 
it was their bounden duty to fall in with 
the feeling prevalent in the country, and 
to give a Full and fair explanation when- 
ever anyone chose to criticize the Esti- 
mates. Under those circumstances, he 
felt sure that when the Estimates came 
on full criticism would be allowed and a 
full explanation given. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
wished to make a remark with reference 
to the time that Vote on Account was 
calculated to last. The sum of £100,000 
put down for purposes of education— 
which was the subject with which he 
was most acquainted—would not last a 
fortnight. Of course, if there was a 
sum already voted which had not been 
spent, that might be added to the sums 
now asked for. It seemed to him, how- 
ever, that the sum then applied for was 
not sufficient for a period of six weeks. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that if the Vote was carried the period 
at the expiration of six weeks would be 
rather a late one for the Estimates. He 
thought that it was most inconvenient that 
those Votes should be taken when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
was not present. The responsible Mi- 
nisters were not then there, and he really 
thought that was not respectful to the 
House. The noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India (the Marquess of 
Hartington) was really the only Minister 
of consequence that he saw on the Trea- 
sury Bench ; and he really thought that 
it was not respectful to the House, when 
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they were asked to give blind confidence 
to the Government in a Vote which would 
carry them on to the middle of August, 
that the Prime Minister, who was also 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was not 
present to answer any questions that 
might be put. 

— REDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that in reply to the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton), he wished to 
say that he believed that the sum now 
a for for educational purposes would 
be found to be sufficient. With regard 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
he would only say he would do all in his 
power to beng forward the Estimates so 
that they might be properly discussed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
mention a matter for which he saw the 
Government proposed a vote of £190,000 
—namely, the Vote for the Irish Con- 
stabulary. It was a question that had 
never been sufficiently debated in that 
House ; and yet there were important 
considerations connected with thatForce, 
as at present constituted, which it would 
be necessary to bring before the House 
of Commons. By that custom of taking 
Votes on Account, the Irish Estimates 
were habitually pushed back to the end 
of the Session, when there were no ade- 
quate means for discussion. He knew 
there were excuses for the present Go- 
vernment in reference to the course pro- 
posed to be adopted. That was practi- 
cally the first Vote on Account the pre- 
sent Government had taken, although 
he did not think that it was the first that 
had been taken under those Estimates, 
so there was some excuse. He hoped the 
noble Lord the manager of that Business 
in the House (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
would be able to see his way to giving 
an assurance to the Irish Members that 
a fair opportunity would be afforded on 
a subsequent stage for discussing the 
Vote of the Irish Constabulary. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he thought that 
if the noble Lord who had charge of 
those Estimates would give a definite 
assurance that the questions regarding 
the enormous sum of money which was 
then to be voted for purposes which par- 
tially referred to the maintenance of a 
Military Force would be allowed to be 
taken on some definite day, the Irish 
Members would really be quite content. 
Looking over the abstract of the Esti- 
mates which that Vote referred to, he 
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found that there was no real work pro- 
posed to be done under them in regard 
to that part of the country with which 
he was himself connected. There was, 
in fact, only a sum of £2,500 asked for, 
which was for work to be done on the 
Shannon. That was really a small sum, 
considering the fact that that river 
ran through a district which really was 
very much in need of labour. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now discussing the Vote, and is out 
of Order. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY — CIVIL SERVICES AND 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Suppry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“Thatafurther sum, not exceeding £1,842,500, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1881, 
viz. :— 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass I.—Pusiic Works anp BvIp- 


INGS. 
Great Britain :— 
£ 
Royal Palaces : oe 4,700 
Marlborough House x 53 300 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens ., 14,100 
Houses of Parliament a afi 4,600 
Public Buildings .. re 14,600 
Furniture of Public Offices .. 2,000 
Revenue Department Buildings 23,000 
County Court Buildings .. 6,300 
Metropolitan Police Courts .. 3,500 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland ‘ 1,000 
New Courts of Justice, &c... .. 14,000 
Courts of Law and Offices; Edinburg’ - - 
Surveys of the United Kingdom .. 16,700 
Science and Art Department Buildings 2,500 
British Museum Buildings .. re 600 
Natural History Museum .. 3,700 
Edinburgh University Buildings - 
Harbours, &c. under Board of ‘Trade 2,500 
Rates on Government Property (Great 
Britain and Ireland) -. 25,000 

Metropolitan Fire Brigade .. 2,600 

Ireland :— 
Public Buildings .. os 18,600 
Science and Art Museum, Dublin 200 
Shannon Navigation 2,600 

Abroad :— 
Lighthouses Abroad ea .. 1,400 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings .. 2,700 
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Crass IT.—Sanartes AND EXPENSES OF 
Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 


Scotland :— F 
Board of Supervision se +. 2,800 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 
England :— £ 
Chancery Division, High Court of Jus- 


tice 20,500 
Queen’s Bench, &e. Divisions, High 
Court of Justice 12,800 
Probate, &c. Registries, High Court of 
Justice .. 11,600 
Admiralty Registry, High “Court of 
Justice .. si 1,500 
Wreck Commission ie 1,700 
Bankruptcy Court (London) +» 4,600 
Count Courts ‘i -. 57,000 
Land Registry oe 700 
Revising Barristers, Eng’ land - - 
Police Courts Tendon ts and Sheerness) 1,700 
Metropolitan Police 75,000 
County and Borough Police, ‘Great 
Britain (for Inspection in 400 
Convict Establishments in ngland 
and the Colonies 54,600 
Prisons, England . 60,000 
Reformatory and ‘Tndustrial Schools, 
Great Britain .. 66,000 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 3,200 
Scotland :— 
_ Advocate, and Criminal Proceed- 
ings 8,300 
Courts of ‘Law and J ustice . ie 7,700 
Register House Departments -» 4,500 
Prisons, Scotland .. we -» 10,200 
Ireland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions . 10,800 
Chancery Division, High Court of Jus- 
tice oy 4,800 
Queen’s Bench, &e. ‘Divisions, ditto .. 3,500 
Land Judges’ Offices, ditto . . 1,400 
Probate, &c. Registries, ditto .. ‘1,400 
Court of Bankruptcy bi ona (Ae 
Admiralty Court Registry .. acs 250 
Registry of Deeds ‘ .. 2,600 
Registry of Judgments ee a's 350 
County Court Officers, &c. .. 10,300 
Dublin Metropolitan Police ‘including 
Police Courts) .. 17,300 
Constabulary oe oe .. 190,000 
Prisons, Ireland .. »» 18,200 
ee nig 2 and Industrial Schools . 11,400 
Dundrum Criminal. Lunatic Asylum .. 800 


Crass TV.—Enpvcartion, Screnck, AND 


Art. 
England :— & 
Public Education .. +. 100,000 
Science and Art Department .. 40,000 


British Museum ,. ub +» 10,000 
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£ 

National Gallery . a +. 2,200 
National Portrait Gallery :.° .. 300 
Learned Societies,. &. i i“ 2, 000 
London University 1,400 
ges Sea Exploring Expedition (Re- 

port 600 
Sydney and Melbourne International 

Exhibitions ve . oe 500 

Scotland :— : 
Public Education .. a «+ 30,000 
Universities, kc. .. ye ~- 2,800 
National Gallery .. ny “7 300 
Treland :— 

Public Education .. Fe -. 36,000 
Teachers’ Pension Office .. ¥ 300 
Endowed Schools Commissioners .. 100 
National Gallery . oe -» +» 300 
Queen’s University ee oe 700 
Queen’s Colleges .. cs a 1,700 
Royal Irish Academy ée ve 250 


Crass V.—CotoniaL, ConsuLAR, AND 
OTHER Forricn SERVICES. 


£ 
Diplomatic Services oe -- 29,000 
Consular Services . oe .. $81,000 
Colonies, Grants in ‘Aid 4,500 


Orange River Territory and ‘St. Helena 300 
Suez Canal (British Directors) a 200 
Suppression of the Slave Trade sie 900 


Tonnage Bounties, &c. oe oe 1,500 
Cyprus Police ee -- 8,200 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies << -- 


Crass VI.—SupERANNUATION AND ReE- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES 
FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER Pur- 
POSES. 


Superannuation and Retired Allow- £ 

ances ., . 60,000 
Merchant Seamen’ s Fund ‘Pensions, &e. 3,500 
Relief of Distressed British Seamen 


Abroad é 4,000 
Pauper Lunatics, England . ee -- 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland . <s - + 


Pauper Lunatics, Ireland . es - - 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland .. 2,100 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 


Deficiency as me oe - = 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Great Britain 500 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Ireland we 550 


Crass VII.—Miscetianzovus, SPEciAt, 
AND TEMPORARY OBJECTS. 


£ 
Temporary Commissions .. -- 7,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses .. i "800 
Total for Civil Services £1,212,600 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 








£ 

Customs .. oe se 65,000 
Inland Revenue .. 100,000 
Post Office a x 205,000 
Post Office Packet Service .. .. 100,000 
Post Office Telegraphs és +. 170,000 
Total for Revenue Departments £630,000 
Grand Total $1,842,500 





Mr. PARNELL said, he would now 
make the request to the noble Lord 
(Lord Frederick Oavendish) to which 
he had already referred. He trusted 
that he would be able to give them an 
assurance that the Government would 
afford an opportunity for discussing the 
Vote as regards the Irish Constabulary. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he could not at present state the 
day on which it would be possible to 
take the Vote. The hon. Member 
might, however, be sure that it would 
be taken shortly. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he wished to ask a question of the 
noble Lord with regard to Class IV. 
(Ireland). ‘He saw there was a Vote of 
£640 for the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners. There were, however, two sets 
of those in Ireland—there were, first, 
the Commissioners of Education, who 
were a permanent body ; and then there 
was a temporary Commission of Inquiry 
into the condition of schools. Which 
Commissioners did the Vote affect? 
Secondly, he wished to say that the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners, appointed 
by the late Lord Lieutenant for a tem- 
porary purpose, of which he himself 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) was a Mem- 
ber, applied for an extension of time, as 
they found that they could not complete 
their task by the day fixed—namely, the 
13th of June. They had applied for 
that extension, and up to the last few 
days, as far as he te 2 hear, there had 
been no answer. It was of importance 
that there should be such an extension. 
A representation had been made to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and no definite answer 
had been received. If that Irish Vote 
referred to that body, he should be glad 
to know if the extension of time applied 
for would be granted. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that if the noble Lord would repeat 
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mittee he would be happy to give him 
a reply ; but he could not do so now. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that the Commission would have 
reported long ago had it not been for 
the dilatory proceedings of the Treasury, 
He believed that for three months there 
had been no answer. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to ask a question with regard 
to acquiring the consular buildings in 
the several capitals of Europe. The 
Berlin Embassy House was hired at a 
very high rate ; and he thought it would 
be economy to buy it. At Cairo, also, 
the house was hired at a very high rate ; 
and it was perfectlyclear that they would 
always require a considerable establish- 
ment to be kept there. He should like 
to know whether any progress had been 
made with regard to purchasing those 
houses. The house at Brussels, also, 
was hired at an enormous rate. He 
would not trouble the noble Lord to give 
a direct answer, if he would give an 
assurance that the Vote would be brought 
on in time for fair discussion, and that 
it would not be put off till the end of 
the Session, when no time would be at 
disposal for discussing it. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, with respect to the inquiry that 
had just been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), he would observe that, little as 
the Government liked those Votes on 
Account, they disliked Supplementary 
Votes still more. It was simply impos- 
sible to consider a larger Supplementary 
Vote at that time. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, with regard to 
the remarks which had fallen from the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), he must say 
that the operations of the Commission 








his question on the Report of the Com- 





he had referred to were exceedingly 
slow. They were looking forward to 
the time when they should see that Com- 
mission brought to a close. He did 
trust that, having been in existence over 
two years, no extension of time would 
be given to it. He felt sure that when 
the Treasury had carefully inquired into 
the matter no such extension would be 
granted. 

Masor NOLAN said, that with re- 
ference to Class III., referring to the 
Business of Ireland, he should like to 
ask the noble Lord the Secre to the 
Treasury (Lord Frederick Cavendish), or 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Forster), if 
the Government intended to carry out 
the promises of the late Government 
as regarded a convict establishment in 
county Galway, or if they would take 
steps to have that convict establishment 
filled from the county itself only, which 
at present was not the case? He wished 
to know if the present Government 
would redeem the promises of their Pre- 
decessors in that respect ? 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he should like 
to call the attention of the noble Lord 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) to Item 
No. 18, the rating of Government pro- 
perty. It would, he believed, be a great 
assistance if they had separate rates for 
the different buildings. At present, the 
Assessment Committees were in difficulty 
when matters relating to those Govern- 
ment buildings were brought before 
them. He should like to be satisfied 
with regard to each locality in respect of 
such rates, as no comparison could be 
made now between the valuation put 
upon prisons and other Government 
buildings. He should also like to ask, 
with reference to the prison convict 
establishments, whether such establish- 
ments were under inspection, as was 
promised they should, by gentlemen 
acting independently of the prison au- 
thorities ? 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he could answer the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Magniac), as he was a 
member of a Committee during the late 
Government which had had convict 
establishments in England under con- 
sideration. Practically speaking, they 
were independent of the prison autho- 
rities; gentlemen were appointed who 
visited those establishments and re- 

orted upon them. With regard to 

reland, it was his intention to put a 
Question shortly to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. Forster) upon the subject. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
with regard to Consular buildings, that 
was not the first time he had pressed the 
matter upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment. He had endeavoured to instil 
into the Government the necessity of 
buying the buildings, and thus making 

ermanent establishments. They had 
ost already more than one opportunity 
of buying Embassy houses. Houses 
that could have been bought for £15,000 
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£200,000 and £300,000; and, therefore, a 
great saving would have been effected if 
those houses had been built or purchased. 
He did not think it would require a la: 
Supplementary Vote ; but he should like 
some assurance that, when there was a 
possibility of a real saving being effected, 
the Government would see what could be 
done with regard to the purchasing of 
buildings. He had gone fully into the 
question, and he found, in the new List, 
that we were paying £3,000 a-year at 
Berlin for a house which might be bought 
for £60,000 or £70,000, and probably 
they would have to pay £4,000 or £5,000 
a-year for the same house, if it were let 
again. He hoped they would consider 
the necessity of making a large expendi- 
ture under that head, with a view of 
avoiding a much larger expenditure. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, hecould notallow 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) to pass without submitting 
to the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Lord Frederick Cavendish)that 
there were agreat many objections to what 
he had proposed. The hon. Gentleman 
had stated that we could purchase Conti- 
nental Embassy houses on favourable 
terms ; but he knew as well as he (Mr. 
Rylands) did, what enormous values were 
placed on them, and how it was almost 
impossible to get them. A large sum of 
money had been voted for the erection of 
the Embassy house at Constantinople— 
as much as £200,000—and when the 
money had been laid out the house was 
burnt down, no precautions having been 
taken to prevent such an accident oc- 
curring. All the apparatus was found 
to be out of order. He hoped, therefore, 
that the noble Lord woul not readily 
fall in with the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), in 
undertaking to spend money under that 
head. It should also be borne in mind, 
that the Embassy houses differed very 
much ; in some places they were suitable 
for the requirements of the Embassy, and 
in other places not at all so. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he could not quite agree with the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, for it 
was perfectly ridiculous that a house for 
the Embassy could not be hired at Con- 
sta ntinople; and if the one formerly 
belonging to the Embassy was burned 
down, that was owing entirely to the 
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neglect of the Liberal Government which 
refused to make proper provision in 
order to secure proper precautions. 
The present Embassy was a very cheap 
house, for the land was presented by 
the Sultan. It was built at a very 
cheap rate, and the cost of hire would 
be a very good interest on money ex- 
ended. He did not usually agree with 

is hon. Friend opposite; but on this 
occasion he agreed with him, as he 
thought, rather less than usual. He 
hoped the noble Lord would consider 
this question carefully, because it was 
a@ very great economy to the country; 
and by judicious building they would 
save much expense. 

Lorr HENRY SOOTT hoped that 
he would be pardoned for rising to ad- 
dress a few words to the Committee, 
but he happened to know something 
about this Embassy house; and, al- 
though a great sum of money had been 


. laid out on it, he was able to say that it 


had been built very well, and of sub- 
stantial materials. As to the fire, that 
was @ matter of pure accident which 
might happen toany house. He merely 
wished to support the statement of his 
hon. Friend, that the money was very 
well invested in this way, and it was 
better to pay a reasonable sum for 
building an Embassy house, than to 
pay large yearly sums for hiring one. 
Mr. FINIGAN wished to ask some 
Questions about works on the Shannon, 
in Ennis, at a place called Clare Castle. 
About six months back he was told by 
the Treasury that those works would be 
at once proceeded with, and he was 
innocent enough to’believe them. Since 
then he had found that those promises 
were untrustworthy; and, on the other 
hand, he was much troubled by ques- 
tions from his constituents why the 
Liberal Government did not carry out 
what the Conservative Government had 
promised, but had refused todo? This 
money was not money given by the 
Treasury at all, but it was simply money 
obtained from shipping coming into 
harbour. Therefore, he could not at all 
understand why the Treasury did not 
keep these promises and carry out these 
works. If he received a definite pro- 
mise that that should be done, he would 
be very happy not to oppose the Vote ; 
but in the meantime he should certainly 
feel obliged to do so. These works 
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were in a distressed district, and, there- 
fore, they ought to be conceded for the 
benefit of the population. 

Mr. NORTHCOTE rose to support 
the statement made by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth in regard 
to the accommodation at the Embassies. 
With regard to that at Constantinople, 
he might be allowed to confirm the 
statement ; and, for his part, he believed 
it to be a real economy of expenditure 
if the Government would see their way 
to purchase a permanent residence at 
most of the capitals. As an ex-diplo- 
matist himself, he ventured to make 
an appeal to the noble Lord opposite 
to see if some scheme of this kind 
could not be carried out. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, for his part, he believed these pro- 
posals might better be supported as a 
matter of generosity to the Diplomatic 
Service than as a matter of economy. 
He believed the erection of buildings 
for the Embassies had not, as a rule, 
been found economical. There were 
certain cases, of course, in which it was 
almost necessary, or, at any rate, cer- 
tainly desirable. Those cases were, 
from day to day, coming before the 
Treasury, and he had already had one 
or two laid before him, and he could 
assure hon. Members they had received 
the most careful consideration. At the 
same time, he could not see that it was 
the most economical way of providing 
Embassy houses. As to the Shannon 
works, they were being proceeded with 
as rapidly as possible; but from the 
nature of the work it was impossible 
to go on fast, because they were begun 
below and worked up the river. He 
could assure the hon. Member that 
the Board of Works were working very 
energetically at these works, and others 
similar. 

Mr. BLAKE called attention to the 
fact that the Irish officials were paid 
considerably less than those in England 
for the same work, although provisions, 
clothing, lodging, and other expenses of 
the same kind were quite as heavy in 
Ireland as in England. Atthis moment 
there was an Irishman acting as warder 
in an English prison who had a brother 
filling the same post in Ireland, yet the 
English official had a much larger salary 
than his brother in Ireland; though he 
was assured only the other day that both 
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he and his brother were in precisely the 
same position as regarded duties. A 
rere had been held out for a very 
ong time that something should be done 
to improve the condition of the Irish 
officials, and he hoped the Government 
would now carry it out. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
wished to suggest to the Committee that 
these matters might be much better 
discussed on the individual Votes. He 
might also observe that, although they 
always heard the Committee of Supply 
was for the object of checking the ex- 
penditure of the Government, yet the 
tendency throughout this debate had 
been to increase the expenditure. With 
reference to the question just raised, he 
would be very happy to talk it over with 
the hon. Member. 

An hon. Memsezr pointed out, that 
while it was proposed to spend £20,000 
for Shannon works, the Government only 
took £2,500 for the next six weeks, while 
those weeks were the very best of the 
whole year. If the Government acted in 
this way, the greatest possible distrust 
would be aroused in the minds of every- 
body along the banks of the river. The 
Government ought to utilize every means 
in their power to give relief. These 
works were one of the best means for 
that purpose; and, therefore, he hoped 
the noble Lord would explain why he 
had not spent more than this £2,500. 

Masor NOLAN said, there was a 
reason why Irish Members should be 
more constant in discussing these finance 
questions than English Members, be- 
cause the officials in the two countries 
were totally different. The English 
Members were able to go to the Depart- 
mental officers and discuss points of 
interest with them, and they always 
found those officials ready to pay great 
attention; but Irish Members had no 
means of communicating with those 
Boards in Ireland, or using any in- 
fluence on them except through debates 
in the House of Commons. That was a 
misfortune; but it was, nevertheless, a 
fact that they had no opportunity of 
getting anything done from influence 
brought to bear, except through debates 
in that House. They were not, therefore, 
doing their duty to the constituents if 
they did not press these matterson the Go- 
vernment on every conceivable occasion. 
On the Report, he hoped the noble Lord 
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would give them an answer as to convict 
establishments. That question had been 
reported on several times, and the late 
Government were very much in favour 
of the proposal. He also wished to call 
attention to the question of training 
schools. There were certain training 
establishments for teachers, the instruc- 
tion given in which was very good; 
but, on the other hand, there was a 
strong dislike to sending children to 
be trained among persons who held 
certain denominational views, and it 
was held that the Government ought to 
deal with the question, so as to remove 
one great blot on their gow f system. 
The change which had been recom- 
mended, also, would not cost any 
money—the only result being that more 
teachers might be trained. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
replied, that he could only repeat, what 
he had already said in reference to the 
Shannon works, that the contract had 
been entered into and the work begun. 
It was utterly impossible to say, how- 
ever, how the work should be contracted. 
With respect to the convict establish- 
ments, he would be prepared to make a 
statement on the Report; and he did not 
think the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would expect him to deal with the ques- 
tion fully at that moment. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he did not blame 
this Government or the late Govern- 
ment, but he did blame the Irish Board 
of Works which was a resident body. 
He had been given to understand that 
this Board of Works was to be re-con- 
stituted and made really a responsible 
body. Until this was done, he must 

uite agree with his hon. and gallant 

riend opposite that they must appeal 
to the Goventteant here. He might 
also add that the Clare Castle Harbour 
works were connected with the Shannon 
works. All that the place wanted was 
re-building, it having fallen out of repair 
for want of proper attention by the Irish 
Board of Works. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 
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HIGHWAYS (HORSE RATE) BILL. 
(Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, Mr, Reginald Yorke, 
Mr. Chester Master, Mr. Heneage.) 


[BItt 203.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, he did not propose by 
the measure which he now had the 
honour to submit to the House to disturb 
any present arrangements with respect 
to the funds by which highways were 
now maintained. His Bill was simply 
based upon the principle that those who 
used the roads should pay for their 
maintenance ; whereas, under the pre- 
sent system, many people by reason of 
not being rated at all, or not being 
sufficiently rated, were able to use the 
highways far more frequently than they 
were entitled to do. It was proposed 
by this Bill, which he hoped the House 
would approve, that Highway Boards 
should be able to levy a rate of 10s. on 
every horse within their district, and 
the amount so raised was to be expended 
by them on the highways of the dis- 
trict. This rate was not at all intended 
as an interference with the present sys- 
tem, but merely as a rate in aid of it. 
He believed it would be very much pre- 
ferable to any Imperial tax, because, if 
subventions were given by the Govern- 
ment to the rates, that necessitated Go- 
vernment control and inspection; and, 
for his part, he believed that it was very 
much to the public advantage that that 
sort of control should be as limited as 

ssible. There had been, however, 

ge additions to the rates of late years, 
and he might mention particularly three 
as weighing very considerably on the 
local taxpayers—namely, sanitary mat- 
ters, education, and roads. Of all these, 
he believed the highway rate was that 
which was most particularly felt by all 
classes of the unfortunate ratepayers. 
His Bill would not, of course, be neces- 
sary if turnpikes had not been done 
away with; but as those modes of raising 
funds had now been nearly abolished, 
this Bill was proposed in order to some 
extent to take their places. The system 
of turnpikes had many drawbacks, be- 
cause a large sum was always wasted 
in establishment charges; but it also had 
this merit, that it did carry out the fair 
and equal principle that those who used 
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roads should pay for them in proportion 
as they used them. When that system 
disappeared, extra rates and burdens 
were thrown upon the agricultural in- 
terest ; while many, who for trade or 
for pleasure used the roads, escaped 
money payment at all through not being 
rated, or, at any rate, did not pay any- 
thing like afair amount. The late Go- 
vernment in 1874 abolished the horse 
tax, and then the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in explaining his statement on 
the subject, gave the House the figures 
of the duty at that time. It appeared 
that the horse tax brought in £410,000 
a-year, and the horse dealers’ duty 
and the race-horse duty £70,000 in ad- 
dition, or, in all, £480,000. The hon. 
Baronet who had been his (Mr. Est- 
court’s) Colleague in the last Parliament, 
commenting at the time on the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s speech, said— 


“With regard to the remission of the horse 
duty, he thought some of those who benefited 
most would be among the richer classes. Local 
taxation was very heavy, and in danger of being 
increased, and this was one item which might 
have helped in its reduction by providing for 
the expenses of turnpike roads after the trusts 
had expired.” 


His own proposal by this Bill was to 
attain somewhat of the same end. If 
the Bill he now proposed were passed, 
and the tax re-imposed in the shape of a 
local rate, the sum raised from it, what- 
ever it was, would be expended in the 
local districts, and would be a real re- 
lief of a burden which of late had be- 
come almost too heavy for some of the 
ratepayers. It did not, of course, rest 
with him to meet by anticipation the 
objections of the opponents of this Bill ; 
but still he did feel himself bound to 
look at it fairly, and it certainly was 
an objection to it that in some respects 
inequality would result. His pro- 
posal was that each Highway Board 
should have the power of levying this 
rate. Money should be expended in each 
highway district. There was, then, this 
difficulty—namely, that towns having 
a mayor and corporation, or a local 
board of their own, were a highway 
district of themselves. It might happen, 
of course, in that way, that where horses 
were kept, for instance, in a hunting 
town, the money would not go to the 
relief of the rates of the extended dis- 


trict around, but to the relief of the 
rates in that town and in that town only. 
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That was an inequality, he admitted, 
which he regretted very much. He 
should have liked to omit such towns 
altogether from his Bill, and to allow the 
rate to apply to the main roads only, 
paid for out of the county rates; but 
then there were some towns which had 
their own quarter sessions, and for which 
no contribution was made to the county 
rates, so that would have raised another 
difficulty. He thought, therefore, there 
was no alternative but to leave the Bill as 
drawn ; and though the rural districts 
would not, for the reasons stated, benefit 
under the Bill in equal proportion with 
such towns, still they would not be in- 
jured by the extra advantage which those 
towns would get. They would, at anyrate, 
gather a large amount of money into the 
fund for the maintenance of the roads, 
and be able to use it in their own districts 
in a way in which they were not now 
able or empowered to use it. He be- 
lieved that the principle of the Bill was 
sound. It was simply that a rate should 
be levied locally and expended locally in 
the maintenance of the roads, taking the 
place of the old horse duty. He be- 
lieved that the application of that prin- 
ciple, as provided in the Bill, would injure 
no one, while, in his opinion, those who 
kept horses were perfectly willing and 
able to pay for the advantage or amuse- 
ment which they derived from them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Sotheron Estcourt.) 


Mr. MAGNIAC said, he could en- 
tirely sympathize with the hon. Member 
who had moved the second redding of 
this Bill, because it was, he thought, 
generally admitted not only in that 
House, but throughout the country, that 
the highway system was in a most un- 
satisfactory condition. Everybody knew 
and acknowledged that the increase of 
charge upon those who had to pay the 
cost of the highways had become in- 
tolerable. He could cordially support 
any measure which might be brought in 
for dealing with that matter, and had 
himself endeavoured to get a Committee 
appointed for the purpose, because he 
believed it would be impossible to deal 
with it satisfactorily without a full know- 
ledge of facts. The hon. Member had 
said that the principle of the Bill was 
that those who used the roads should 
pay for them ; and if the Bill were likely 
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to obtain that object he should certainly 
have approved it. But, practically, that 
would not be the case. The 12th section 
of the Bill provided that the highway 
authority were to have power to apply 
the tax or charge which it was contem- 
plated they should levy to their own 
purposes. But, in many cases, for in- 
stance, where a large number of horses 
or packs of hounds were kept, the dis- 
trict rates would not obtain any advan- 
tage from the tax which the highway 
authorities imposed. The whole levy 
might be collected for the sole advantage 
of one parish. The object was that the 
tax should take the place of the old 
turnpike tolls ; but there was no reason 
why they should again recur to the old 
system of obstructing communications. 
The country had made a great sacrifice 
for the purpose of facilitating communi- 
cations throughout the country; and, 
having freed the roads, they were now 
about to charge a tax upon their means 
of locomotion upon the roads. That, he 
thought, was not a system which the 
House would approve. It was impos- 
sible to deal with the question except 
by a much more general system than 
was proposed in the Bill. The subject 
was one which, he thought, could not 
be discussed at that hour of the morning 
(5 minutes past 1 o’clock), unless in avery 
perfunctory manner ; and he, therefore, 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Hr. 
Magniac,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Wednesday next. 
MOTIONS. 


——700— 


GLOUCESTER ELECTION PETITION— 
(JUDGES’ REPORT). 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 


in moving— 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the matter contained in the last 
paragraph of the Judges’ Report on the Glou- 
cester Election Petition, and the circumstances 
under which the abandonment of the Petition 
against the return of Mr. Monk took place,” 
said, he did not think it would be 
necessary for him to trouble the House 
with many remarks in calling attention 
to the extraordinary and somewhat 
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striking passages contained in the Re- 
rt which had been presented to the 
ouse by Mr. Justice Hawkins and Mr. 
Baron Pollock in reference to the Glou- 
cester Election. The last paragraph of 
the Report was as follows :— 


““Under these circumstances, we are not 
satisfied that the abandonment of the charge 
against Mr. Monk was not the result of an 
arrangement made with the view of withholding 
from us the evidence of the extensive corrupt 
practices which there is reason to believe have 
taken place at the Election.” 


It was necessary to take the paragraph 
in connection with the preceding para- 
graphs of the Report, which was of a 
very remarkable character. The Judges 
having reported generally on the Glou- 
cester Election, went on to say— 


“ And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we especially report the following matters which 
arose in the course of the trial, an account of 
which, in our judgment, ought to be submitted 
to the House of Commons. The Petition was 

resented against the said Thomas Robinson and 
Charles James Monk jointly, and charged them, 
jointly and severally, with bribery, treating, 
and intimidation, and undue influence, before, 
during, and after the said Election.” 


The Judges continued— 


‘* On the day before the trial ’—[And here he 
would observe that the Report had evidently 
been drawn up with the greatest possible care. ]— 
“the Respondent, Thomas Robinson, by a notice 
under his hand, signified his intention not to 
oppose the Petition. At the trial, the Respon- 
dent, Thomas Robinson, did not appear either 
in person or by counsel, or otherwise, to oppose 
the Petition. The Respondent, Charles James 
Monk, did appear by counsel. The evidence of 
Joseph S rt and John Clement Morris— 
shorthand notes of which accompany ourReport— 
was abundantly sufficient to satisfy us that 
bribery had been committed by John Clement 
Morris, an agent of the said Thomas Robinson ; 
and that he bribed Joseph Stoddart, Thomas 
Meadows, and a third man whose name was un- 
known, to vote.” 


It was curious that the Judges should 
have stated that the sitting Member for 
Gloucester appeared by counsel ; and it, 
no doubt, meant to imply that the ap- 
pesranee by counsel of the sitting Mem- 

er was one part of the arrangement by 


which the Judges suspected that the 


facts had been glossed over. They then 
proceeded to allude to the evidence of 
Stoddart, the first witness examined, 
who said he was asked by Morris to 
vote for Monk and Robinson. It was 
also curious that this should have been 
mentioned, unless there were other cir- 
cumstances which lent a peculiar strength 
to it, because it showed that Morris had 


Lord Randolph Churchsli 
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acted for both parties, and made a joint 
canvass. The Judges then say— 


“This witness was allowed to leave the box 

unquestioned by Mr. Monk’s counsel. It is due 
to Mr. Monk to say that Morris, who was after- 
wards called, denied that he had mentioned Mr. 
Monk’s name; but this was after Stoddart had 
left the box.” 
It would be seen that the Judges 
qualified that last statement in a way 
which rather destroyed its value. The 
Report continued— 

**No other evidence was offered with respect 
to any one of the other cases mentioned in the 
particulars, and there was no attempt made to 
establish any one of the charges made against 
Mr. Monk or his agents. We have no reason 
to suppose that in delivering the particulars the 
petitioners acted otherwise than under a belief 
that they would be in a condition to affect both 
seats.” 


It would appear from this that the 
learned Judges wished it to be under- 
stood that the charges were intended to 
be brought against both Members. And 
then they say— 

“Before the trial, we believe that the charges 

of present bribery against Mr. Monk were 
abandoned, but no application was made to 
withdraw the charges of corrupt practices 
through his alleged agents, and his counsel 
appeared in Court as if those charges were to 
be persisted in.” 
He did not wish the House to be under 
the impression that he committed him- 
self to the truth of these statements, or 
to the inferences to be derived from 
them. He simply pointed out the in- 
ferences which arose on the Report. The 
next paragraphs were as follows:— 

‘“‘No explanation was offered to us as to the 
reasons why no attempt even to prove those 
charges was made, notwithstanding they had 
never been withdrawn, and no observation was 
addressed to us by Mr. Monk's counsel which 
indicated to our minds that he was surprised at 
the course adopted, and at the sudden abandon- 
ment of the Petition so far as it affected Mr. 
Monk. Moreover, after our judgment was 
given declaring Mr. Monk to have been duly 
elected, Mr. Monk’s counsel made no applica- 
tion for his costs, which we were prepared to 
award him had he asked for them, as we inti- 
mated to him; but he declined to make any 
application upon the subject.” 


That was the only passage in the Re- 
port which seemed to contain any direct 
evidence against the hon. Member for 
Gloucester. The Judges concluded with 
the statement which he had read on 
rising to address the House. By that 
statement it seemed to him that the 
Judges were under the impression that 
they had been baffled in their inquiry, 














and that, as it were, irritated by the im- 
pression, they appeared to have resolved 
on a victim—namely, the sitting Mem- 
ber for Gloucester. Now, he could not 
conceive a more serious charge to bring 
against a Member of that House than 
to accuse him of having been a party to 
a corrupt transaction of a pecuniary 
nature in order to compound practices 
which were illegal and even criminal, 
and also to prevent the House of which 
he was a Member being placed in pos- 
session of the actual facts and circum- 
stances of a contested Election, con- 
cerning which the Judges were endea- 
vouring to arrive at the truth. He 
thought it would be agreed, that if such 
devices were to be connived at by the 
House the trial of Election Petitions would 
become a mere form, and that the con- 
stituencies would gradually relapse into 
that corrupt condition from which recent 
legislation had endeavoured to rescue 
them. For that reason—if such an 
arrangement as was imputed in the Re- 
port were proved against a Member—it 
would be difficult for the House to mark 
its sense of the evil of such a contract 
too severely ; otherwise, he affirmed that 
the character of the House would be 
seriously affected. On the other hand, 
viewing as he did, and as he thought 
all hon. Members must view, matters in 
that light, he could imagine nothing 
more unjust and nothing more intoler- 
able than that the Judges should, upon 
grounds of mere suspicion, arising from 
some cause or other in their own minds, 
and unsupported by any clear evidence, 
have imputed a transaction of so corrupt 
a nature against a Member of the House 
of Commons, whom they were obliged 
to declare duly elected, and stigmatize 
in that marked and permanent manner 
the character of a Member in a special 
Report which must ever remain upon the 
Journals of the House. Therefore, he 
had brought the Report under the No- 
tice of the House in the interest of Mem- 
bers and in the interest of the House, 
and, as he had endeavoured to explain, 
in no sense hostile to the hon. Member 
for Gloucester, for whom he had a great 
respect, and who, he was convinced, was 
incapable of such transactions as were 
imputed in the Report. He thought the 
Government had acted rightly in signi- 
fying their intention to agree to his 
Motion for the appointment of a Commit- 
tee, and that the hon. Member had done 
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wisely in giving it his support. Should 
it turn out, as he had no doubt it would, 
that the Committee reported there was 
no foundation for the charges made by 
the Judges, then he thought it would 
be the duty of the House to pass a Reso- 
lution, not indeed of censure, but of pro- 
test and strong remonstrance against 
judicial aspersions which would have 
been proved to have been far too lightly 
and too hastily made. He need only 
further remark generally that the posi- 
tion of a Member of Parliament was at 
no time a very easyone. It was a posi- 
tion full of difficulties, anxieties, and 
responsibilities. The risks which candi- 
dates had to run at Elections, without 
their knowledge and absolutely without 
their consent, were very great; and 
whilst it was undoubtedly the duty of the 
House to insist that Parliamentary Elec- 
tions should be conducted with a strict 
and rigid adherence to the dictates of 
legality, morality, and purity, he ven- 
tured to suggest that it was equally the 
duty of the House, when those conditions 
had been complied with, to protect its 
Members from additional anxieties and 
unnecessary dangers, arising out of Elec- 
tion Petitions, which were calculated 
seriously to damage their reputation 
and character, and weaken, if not de- 
stroy, their influence for the good of 
their country. He, therefore, begged to 
move for the Select Committee of which 
he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the matter contained in the last 
aph of the Judges’ Report on the Glou- 
cester Election Petition, and the circumstances 
under which the abandonment of the Petition 
against the return of Mr. Monk took place.””— 
(Lord Randolph Churchiil.) 


Mr. MONK said, he had no objection 
to the noble Lord, or to any other Mem- 
ber of the House, calling attention to 
what he fully admitted with the noble 
Lord to be the very remarkable, not to 
say extraordinary, Report submitted to 
the House by the learned Judges whose 
names were appended to it. But the 
noble Lord, who must have seen him in 
his place last Thursday week, had given 
him no Notice that it was his intention 
to call the attention of the House on a 
future day to the Report of the Judges. 
Had the noble Lord dcne so, he might 
have deemed it right at the time to offer 
some explanation to the House, or, at 
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all events, he would have been prepared 
to state what course it was his intention 
to adopt. The noble Lord had now 
stated that he had called attention to 
the Report in the interests of Members 
ofthe Houseof Commons. He accepted 
the explanation of the noble Lord. He 
had before him the Report of which the 
noble Lord had read certain portions. 
The learned Judges stated that they 
made a special Report in this case, and 
said that the Petition was a joint Peti- 
tion presented against his Colleague, 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, and himself, 
charging them jointly and severally with 
bribery, treating, intimidation, and un- 
due influence before, during, and after 
the election. It was necessary for him 
to say that he thought the learned 
Judges must, through inadvertency, 
have stated— 

‘“ Before the trial we believe that the charges 
of personal bribery against Mr. Monk were 
abandoned ’’— 


for he held in his hand a Report of the 
proceedings which took place before Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, as Judge in Chambers, 
which he would read— 

“On the 28th May in the present year, upon 
hearing counsel for the petitioners and for the 
respondent, Charles James Monk.” 


The House would observe that this 
alone applied to himself, and had no 
reference to his Colleague— 

‘And it being stated to the said Sir Henry 
Hawkins by counsel on behalf of the petitioners 
that there was no intention to offer any evidence 
of personal bribery, treating, intimidation, or 
undue influence against the respondent, Charles 
James Monk, it is ordered that the Petition be 
amended accordingly on or before the Ist of 
June. And it is further ordered that the par- 
ticulars be given in 24 hours; the said Sir 
Henry Hawkins having expressed his opinion 
that the particulars delivered by the petitioners 
are not in accordance with his Order dated 18th 
May, 1880.” 


That Order was indorsed, as follows, in 
the handwriting of the learned Judge 
himself :— 

“Tt being stated to me by counsel, on behalf 

of the petitioners, that there is no intention to 
offer any evidence of personal bribery, treating, 
intimidation, or undue influence against respon- 
dent Monk, I order that the Petition be amended 
accordingly.” 
He thought it was remarkable that the 
learned Judges, one of whom must have 
had that Order in his mind, should have 
merely stated— 

“We believe that the charges of personal 
bribery against Mr. Monk were abandoned.” 
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Those charges, as well as the charges 
of treating, intimidation, and undue in- 
fluence, were ordered to be struck out of 
the Petition by one of those learned 
Judges himself. He also held in his 
hand another Order of the High Court 
of Justice which had been served upon 
him by the agent for the petitioners. 
It was as follows :— 


‘*T hereby give you Notice that the Petition 
was this day amended by striking out the alle- 
gations of personal bribery, treating, intimida- 
tion, and undue influence.”’ 


A Return had been ordered of the Orders 
made in Court and in Chambers in rela- 
tion to the Petition, which would be laid 
before the Select Committee. But the 
noble Lord had laid some stress upon 
the fact that this was a Petition presented 
against both the sitting Members for 
Gloucester. That was perfectly true. 
But the statute enacted that such Peti- 
tion shall be deemed to be a separate 
Petition against each respondent. And 
he begged to inform the House that his 
committee, his agent for election ex- 
penses, and his election agent, were en- 
tirely distinct from those of his late 
Colleague. Further, it had come to his 
knowledge, though the Petition was pre- 
sented against the two sitting Members, 
that that Petition was presented against 
both, not in consequence of any desire, 
or in consequence of any intention, of 
attacking his seat; but because, as the 
petitioners had stated, they had been 
advised by counsel that it would weaken 
their case if they presented their Petition 
against Mr. Robinson alone. For that 
reason only, he had been given to under- 
stand, was the Petition presented against 
him as well as against Mr. Robinson. 
The Judges went on to say that— 


“No application was made to withdraw the 
charges of corrupt practices through his alleged 
agents, and his counsel appeared in Court as 
though the charges were to be persisted in.” 


He certainly attended in Court with his 
counsel, and he had no knowledge what- 
ever whether any evidence would be 
offered with regard to those charges. 
His counsel was prepared to meet those 
charges if they had been brought for- 
ward. The noble Lord had drawn at- 
tention to a passage in the judgment to 
the effect that a witness deposed that he 
was asked by Morris to vote for Monk 
and Robinson. That statement was posi- 
tively denied by Morris, who was after- 
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wards called and questioned as to whe- 
ther he had mentioned Mr. Monk’s name. 
He denied having done so. The noble 
Lord drew the inference that this was a 
case of a man who went about bribing or 
offering to bribe persons to vote for him- 
self and Mr. Robinson, and who offered 
no explanation of his conduct. When 


the noble Lord led the House to suppose- 


that Morris had asked for votes for Monk 
as well as for Robinson, he evidently had 
not the evidence before him. Did the 
noble Lord know who Morris was? Mr. 
Robinson was a corn merchant in the 
city of Gloucester, and Morris had been 
for upwards of 10 years in his employ- 
ment as traveller When he went into 
the witness-box, the learned Judge asked 
him if he canvassed for Mr. Monk. He 
said no; he only wanted to see his em- 
ployer returned. When, therefore, he 
gave three men sums of 10s. each, he 
admitted that he gave them to induce 
the recipients to vote for his employer, 
Mr. Robinson. It was never pretended 
by the counsel for the petitioners that 
this money was given on his account, 
and, indeed, Mr. Matthews opened no 
case whatever against him. Counsel on 
his behalf appealed to the Judges as to 
whether there was any case against him 
to answer, and one of the learned Judges 
replied, ‘‘ Certainly not.”” He believed 
the evidence on this subject would be 
in the hands of hon. Members in the 
course of a day or two, and they 
would find that it confirmed the accu- 
racy of the statements he had made. 
It had also been said by the Judges 
that no explanation was offered of 
the reason why no attempt was made 
to prove the charges against him, not- 
withstanding that they were never with- 
drawn. In his opening speech, Mr. 
Matthews spoke of him in much higher 
terms than he deserved, and referred to 
his services as an old Member of the 
House in a manner far more flattering 
than he had any right to expect. Mr. 
Matthews said that it was the opinion of 
the petitioners that any bribery that had 
taken place had not taken place with his 
cognizance, and he spoke doubtfully as 
to any responsibility attaching to his 
agents. When that was said, it was not 
for his counsel to insist upon the with- 
drawal of charges which were not 
brought forward against them in Court. 
There was another circumstance which 
he wished to bring under the notice of 
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the House. The moment the trial of 
the Gloucester Petition was fixed, he in- 
structed his agent to obtain an Order 
for particulars. He obtained an Order 
from Sir Henry Hawkins that particulars 
should be delivered 14 days before the 
trial. No such application was made at 
that time by his Colleague. But the 
day before that on which particulars 
ought to have been delivered, a sum- 
mons was taken out by the petitioners 
against him to show cause why the par- 
ticulars should not be delayed another 
six days. That motion was opposed by 
counsel on his behalf, and was dismissed 
with costs. If he had been a party toa 
compromise with regard to this Petition, 
was it not probable that he would have 
agreed to the proposal? But, in fact, it 
was out of the question for his counsel 
to assent to any postponement of the 
delivery of the particulars. He would 
ask the House, was it possible for any 
hon. Member who had sat so long in 
that House to allow charges of personal 
bribery to be made against him, and 
then, when an Order had been-made for 
the delivery of particulars in respect to 
them, to consent to a second Order post- 
poning the delivery of those particulars 
for a further time? When the par- 
ticulars were delivered, there was not 
one charge of personal bribery, or undue 
influence, orintimidation brought against 
him. The summons which he read to 
the House was heard before Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, and every charge against 
him personally was ordered to be 
withdrawn. That brought him to the 
last point. The noble Lord drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the Judges in 
the last paragraph of their Report said 
that Mr. Monk’s counsel made no appli- 
cation for costs, which they were pre- 
pared to give if he had done so. He 
was in Court at the time, and he con- 
fessed that when his counsel did not 
apply for costs he was surprised. His 
counsel stated that he was not instructed 
to ask for costs. Had he been near the 
learned counsel at the time he would 
have insisted upon his asking for costs. 
He believed that his counsel, finding 
that the petitioners made no charges 
against him, and that they did not 
attempt to prove any of the cases of 
which they had given notice, took upon 
himself the responsibility of not asking 
for costs. The learned Judges were in 
error in saying that particulars were 


(Judges? Report). 
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delivered to him in respect to 80 cases ; 
80 cases were included in the particulars 
with respect to his late Colleague, but 
only 61 were lodged against him. Had 
those cases been gone into at the trial 
it would have lasted five or six days, 
and the costs would have been very 
considerable. When he subsequently 
asked his counsel why he did not apply 
for costs, he stated that the agent had 
told him that if the case did not go on 
it would be better not to apply for costs. 
With regard to this matter he had no 
further explanation to give to the House; 
but he stated most distinctly that he 
had never at any time since the election, 
and until he was declared the duly 
elected Member for Gloucester by the 
learned Judges, entered into, or been a 
party to, a compromise enabling him to 
retain his seat. He begged to submit 
himself to the judgment of the House. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he should 
like to learn from the Solicitor General 
whether the two Inquiries, the one be- 
fore the Royal Commission and the 
other before the Select Committee, were 
not rather antagonistic? In the case of 
witnesses coming before the Royal Com- 
mission, an indemnity was given to 
those who came forward to give evi- 
dence. But with regard to the tribunal 
now proposed to be constituted, there 
would be no such privilege. There 
would, therefore, be the anomaly of wit- 
nesses coming one day to give evidence 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons and having to give evidence 
without being indemnified, and a little 
later on having to repeat that evidence 
before the Royal Commission which had 
power to guarantee them against the 
consequences of what they said. It did 
appear to him that it was a very excep- 
tional course to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into matters which 
would be investigated a little later on 
by another tribunal. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHE tt) said, that the mat- 
ter into which the Committee would in- 
quire would be different from that into 
which the Royal Commission would in- 
quire. The object of the Commission 
was to inquire into the question of cor- 
rupt practices at the recent election, as 
well as at prior elections. The Com- 
mittee was proposed to be appointed 
simply to inquire whether any impu- 
tation rested upon a Member of this 


Mr. Monk 
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House with regard to the settlement or 
compromise of an Election Petition. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, that it ap- 
peared to him that, according to the 
terms of the Reference, the province of 
the Royal Commission and of the Select 
Committee would not be distinct. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHeEtt) said, it would be 
in the province of the Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into all matters con- 
nected with the election, but the sole 
question which the Select Committee 
would deal with was the reflection upon 
the conduct of a Member of that House. 
He had no doubt that the same question 
might to some extent be raised before 
the Royal Commission and the Commit- 
tee; but, practically,the Committee would 
confine itself to inquire into the facts 
concerning the hon. Member now sitting 
for the City of Gloucester. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
the matter contained in the last paragraph of 
the Judges’ Report on the Gloucester Election 
Petition, and the circumstances under which 
the abandonment of the Petition against the 
return of Mr. Monk took place.”’—(Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill.) 

And, on June 30, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Sir Epwarp CoLEBRooKE, Viscount 
Gauway, Mr. Grsson, Sir Henry Jackson, 
Mr. Souicrron Generat for Inetanp, Mr. 
Stranuope, and Mr. Wuirsreap:—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 


TIPPERARY BOROUGHS BILi. 


On Motion of Mr. Moorg, Bill to constitute 
the borough of Cashel, the town of Tipperary, 
the town of Nenagh, and the town of Thurles 
into a Parliamentary Borough under the name 
of the Tipperary Boroughs, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Moors and Mr. P. J. Suyru. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 249. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock, till 
Monday next. 


—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 28th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bruus—First Reading — 
Representation of the People (Scotland) Act 
(1868) Amendment * (103) ; Union Assess- 
ment Committee (Single Parishes)* (104) ; 
Educational Endowments (Scotland) ®* (105); 
Elementary Education * (106). 
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Second Reading—Drainage and perme of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional er (No. 2) * 
(93); Local Government Provisional Orders 
Abingdon, &c.) * (95); Gas and Water Or- 
ers Confirmation * (94) ; Metropolitan Com- 
mons Supplemental * (96). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 1)*, and 
passed, 

Committee—Great Seal* (90); Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge (Limited Tenures) * 
(91); Universities and College Estates Act 
Amendment * (92). 

Committee — Report — Local Government (Gas) 
Provisional Order * (87) ; Local Government 
(Highways) Provisional Order (Salop)* (88). 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
QUEEN’S ANSWER TO ADDRESS REPORTED. 


The Queen’s Answer to the Address 
of the 18th instant reported as follows: 


“‘T have received your Address praying that 
the Fourth Schedule may be omitted from the 
new Code of Regulations issued by the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education and 
now lying on the Table of the House of Lords: 

“The matter on which you have expressed a 
wish shall be carefully considered, and if my 
Committee of Council on Education should be 
of opinion that in the due discharge of the 
duty entrusted to them by Parliament any 
alterations in those Regulations can be made by 
which they will be better adapted to meet the 
educational requirements of my people, such 
alterations will be duly laid before you.”’ 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ ACT, 1875. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 
Eart NELSON said, that before he 


gave Notice of a Motion for Returns in 
reference to these Societies, he must 


state that no Registrar General’s Re- |. 


turn had been laid before the House 
since 1875, as required by the Act of 
that year, and he had been obliged to 
obtain the annual Report for 1878 from 
the other House of Parliament. Since 
his Notice, that state of things had been 
remedied, and the Return for 1878 
had been presented to their Lordships’ 
House, and he (Lord Nelson) hoped it 
would in future be always ordered to be 
printed. The making of annual Re- 
turns by Friendly Societies and their 
branches was of the greatest importance 
to the members. It was one of their 
greatest securities. It would appear 
from the Report that the annual Returns 
were not made with regularity; and in 
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stated that for that year those Returns 
had been slightly fewer than in the 
previous year, and yet only one prose- 
cution for failure to make Returns 
appeared to have been instituted. He, 
therefore, moved for the Returns for the 
year 1878, which would be sufficient to 
draw notice to the subject. He wished 
to ask how soon they might expect an 
abstract of the quinquennial Returns of 
sickness and mortality for the period of 
from 1870 to 1875, with a table of sick- 
ness and mortality founded upon those 
Returns, and referred to in the Report of 
the Registrar General of Friendly So- 
cieties of 1878, and promised in that 
Report as very nearly ready; also what 
progress had been made with the tables 
promised from those Returns, such tables 
being much wanted, as we now had only 
two—one made for the years from 1840 
to 1845, and one based upon the Returns 
for the expenses of the Odd Fellows and 
Foresters ; and, further, to ask whether 
any means had been taken to secure that 
the quinquennial valuations required to 
be made at the end of the present year 
should be made upon properly attested 
Schedules? Ifthe Schedules were care- 
lessly or fraudulently made, the valu- 
ations founded upon them tended only to 
mislead, as he had had practical experi- 
ence. In conclusion, he would move 
for— 

“A Return for 1878 of the names of the 
registered Societies which had failed to make 
the annual Returns of balance sheets as required 
by the Act, with a statement of the penalties 
enforced for non-compliance with the require- 
ments of the Act under this particular.” 


THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, there was no objection to the pro- 
duction of the Returns, with a slight 
alteration, in the form proposed by his 
noble Friend, to which alteration he 
believed his noble Friend had no objec- 
tion. He was, however, afraid it would 
be impossible to include the Returns for 
the year 1879 without causing consider- 
able delay, as they were sent in only on 
the first day of the present month. The 
abstract quinquennial Returns of sick- 
ness and mortality for the period of 
1870-75 were nearly completed. In 
them would be included Returns for the 
three previous quinquennial periods, 
which would make the Papers rather 
voluminous, as no less than 30,000 Re- 
turns had to be examined. A large 
staff was engaged on that work, which 





his Report for 1878, the Chief Registrar 
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would be completed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. With regard to the valuations, 
every care had been taken that they 
were made upon properly attested Sche- 
dules. The Schedules were attested by 
the Secretaries of the Societies as to 
facts, and by the valuers as to valuation ; 
and when they arrived at the Central 
Office they were carefully examined and 
signed by the Secretary. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Return up to the present time of the names of 
the registered societies and registered branches 
of societies which have failed to make the 
annual returns as required by the Act, with a 
statement of the penalties enforced for non- 
compliance with the requirements of the Act 
under this particular.—( The Earl Nelson.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOTLAND) 


BILL [H.L.] (No. 105.) A Bill to re- 


organize the Educational Endowments of 
Scotland: And 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL [H.L. ] 


(No. 106.) A Bill to make further provi- 


sion as to byelaws respecting the attendance 
of children at school under the Elementary 
Education Acts : 


Were presented by The Lorp PRresipEnNT ; 
read 1*, 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 28th June, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Supriry—considered in Committee 

—Navy Estimates ; Committee r.p. 

Resolutions [June 25] reported—Civit Services 
AND Revenve Departments, £1,842,500, fur- 
ther sum on account. 

Pusuic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Parliamentary Oaths and 
Affirmations * [251]. 

First Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Dublin, &c.)*. 

Second Reading—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Hendy Bank Common)* [238]; Inclosure 


The Marquess of Lansdowne 
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and Regulation Provisional Order (Iaizard 
Common) * [237]; Inclosure Provisional Or- 
der (Liandegley Rhos Common)* [236]; 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Steventon 
Common) * [235]; Public Health (Scotland) 
Provisional Order (Lanark)* [234]; Taxes 
Management [242]. 

Committee—Births and Deaths Registration (Ire- 
land) (re-comm.) [245]—2.P. 


Committee—Report—Common Law Procedure 
and Judicature Acts Amendment [229]; 
Limitation of Costs (Ireland) * [149-250]. 


Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Aberavon, &c.)* [125]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Eastbourne, &c.) * [189]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Abergavenny, &c.)* [127]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Alnwick 
Union, &c.) * [120]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Amersham Union, &c.) * 
[126]; Isle of Man (Loans)* [241], and 
passed. 


Withdrawn—Marriage with a Deceased Wife's 
Sister * [155]; Medical Charities (Ireland) * 
[167]. . 


‘ 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he had 
received from Mr. Baron Pollock and Mr. Jus- 
tice Hawkins, two of the Judges selected, 
in pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections 
Act, 1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, a 
Certificate and Report relating to the Election 
for the City of New Sarum; and from Mr. 
Justice Lush and Mr. Justice Manisty, two of 
the Judges selected, in pursuance of the same 
Act, a Certificate and Report relating to the 
Election for the Borough of Plymouth. 


NEW SARUM ELECTION. 


Westminster Hall, 
June 28th, 1880. 


We, Sir Charles Edward Pollock, knight, one 
of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, and 
Sir Henry Hawkins, knight, one of the Justices 
of the High Court of Justice, two of the Judges 
for the time being for the trial of Election Peti- 
tions in England, do hereby, in pursuance of 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, and 
The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1880, certify that upon the 21st day 
of June instant (1880), and the three following 
days, we duly held a Court at Salisbury, in the 
County of Wiltshire, for the trial of, and did 
try, the Election Petition for the City. of New 
Sarum, in the said county of Wiltshire, be- 
tween Henry Rigden, John Rumboid, Joel 
William Newton, Augustine Dyer, and Samuel 
Garland, Petitioners; and John Passmore Ed- 
peng and William Henry Grenfell, Respon- 

ents. 


And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
We certify that at the conclusion of the said 
trial we determined that the said John Passmore 
Edwards and William Henry Grenfell, being 
the Members whose Election and Return were 
complained of in the said Petition, were duly 
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elected and returned, and we do hereby certify 
in writing such our determination to you. 

And whereas charges were made in the said 
Petition of corrupt practices having been com- 
mitted at the said Election, we, in further 
pursuance of the said Act, report as follows :— 

That no corrupt practice was proved to have 
been committed at the said Election. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we report that there is no reason to believe that 
corrupt practices have extensively prevailed at 
the Election to which the Petition relates. 


C. E. Pottock. 
H. Hawsxrys. 
To the Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


PLYMOUTH ELECTION. 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 


The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1879. 


The Parliamentary Elections and Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, 1880. 


To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


We, the Right Honourable Sir Robert Lush, 
knight, and the Honourable Sir Henry Manisty, 
knight, Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
and two of the Judges for the time being for 
the trial of Election Petitions in England, do 
hereby, in pursuance of the said Acts, certify 
that upon the 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, and 25th 
days of June 1880, we duly held a Court at the 
Guildhall, in the Borough of Plymouth, in the 
County of Devon, for the trial of, and did try, 
the Election Petition for the said Borough be- 
tween Isaac Latimer and Francis Barratt, Peti- 
tioners ; and Edward Bates, Respondent. 


And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
We certify and report that at the conclusion 
of the said trial, We determined that the said 
Edward Bates, being the Member whose Elec- 
tion and Return were complained of in the said 
Petition, was not duly elected or returned, and 
that his Election and Return were and are 
wholly null and void on the ground of bribery 
by his Agent, and we do hereby certify in 
writing such our determination to you. 

And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
practices having been committed at the said 
Election, we, in further pursuance of the said 
Acts, report as follows :— 

That no corrupt practice was proved to have 
been committed by or with the knowledge or 
consent of any Candidate at such Election. 

That there is no reason to believe that cor- 
rupt practices have extensively prevailed at the 
Election for the Borough of Plymouth to which 
the said Petition relates. 


Dated this 25th day of June 1880. 


Rost. Lusx. 
H. Manisry. 


And the said Certificates and Reports were 
away to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


SO Qo 


FILEY HARBOUR BILL (by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Genera, Sr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the Bill was one of the most extra- 
ordinary measures that had been brought 
before Parliament during the time he 
had had a seat in the House. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was to construct a har- 
bour in a well known place on the York- 
shire coast. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber object to the Bill ? 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Yes. 

Mr: SPEAKER: Then it must stand 
over until to-morrow. 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
I wish to call attention to the nature of 
the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As there is oppo- 
sition the second reading in accordance 
with the Rules of the House must stand 
over. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Bill to be read a second time fo- 
morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


wo Qtr 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Lorp ELCHO gave Notice that on 
an early day he would ask the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether, when he 
spoke of the increasing number of evic- . 
tions in Ireland, he meant processes of 
ejectment or actual evictions from house 
and home; whether the figures which 
he gave applied to town or country ; and 
how many of the evictions were for non- 
payment of rent ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER : I will answer 
that at once. They were evictions, not 
notices of ejectment. They were rural 
evictions. As to the details, I will give 


them on a future day if the noble Lord 
puts down Notice, 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the attention of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland has been 
called to the unsatisfactory state of Bel- 
fast workhouse, as evinced by the grave 
charges against the management and 
discipline of that house so frequently 
made, sometimes in the local press, at 
other times addressed to the Local Go- 
vernment Board itself; and, whether in 
the interests of the poor on the one hand, 
and the ratepayers on the other, the 
Local Government Board are prepared 
to take such steps, either by the dissolu- 
tion of the existing board and the sub- 
stitution in its stead of a board of paid 
guardians, or by other means, to put a 
stop to the existing state of things? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The subject 
of the management of Belfast Work- 
house has been brought before the Local 
Government Board, and I have been 
informed of several charges against the 
management. An inquiry is still con- 
tinuing; and I have great hopes that 
the. Board of Guardians, aided by the 
Local Government authorities will come 
to a satisfactory settlement of the matters 
in dispute. As regards substituting paid 
Guardians for the existing Board, I see 
no reason for such a step, for the pre- 
sent, at least. In fact, I should almost 
despair of local government in Ireland 
if such a step became necessary in so 
large a town as Belfast. 

Mr. A. MOORE: I wish to give 
Notice, in consequence of representa- 
tions made to me by a large number of 
ratepayers in the district, that I intend 
calling attention to the circumstances 
substantiating the grave charges I am 
quite aware to have been made. 


POOR LAW—INSANE PERSONS—THE 
PORTSMOUTH UNION. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther the insane child of a soldier in 
India, and a soldier’s wife, have been 
brought from India to Portsmouth in 
Indian troopships and left chargeable 
on the rates of that borough; in the 
latter case the soldier having been sent 
on to his depét, leaving his wife desti- 
tute and chargeable; and, whether the 
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mere fact of the Indian troopships coming 
to Portsmouth justifies the authorities 
in taking the course adopted in these 
cases ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: It is the fact that 
a soldier’s insane wife and the insane 
child of another soldier have been left 
chargeable—or, rather, I should say 
partially chargeable—to the rates of the 
Portsmouth Union; but the highest 
legal stoppages have in both cases been 
made from the soldiers’ pay in aid of 
their maintenance. Under the Statute 
16 & 17 Vict. c. 97, the Union of Ports- 
mouth is liable for the charge of these 
persons; and, considering the great ad- 
vantages which Portsmouth derives from 
the Government establishments there, it 
will hardly be deemed unreasonable that 
the Union should be so chargeable. 
Perhaps I may add that every informa- 
tion in possession of the Department is 
given to the Union authorities to enable 
them to trace the proper place of settle- 
ment in such cases. 


of Regulations, 1880. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE OF 
REGULATIONS, 1880. 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether it 
is not the case that the curriculum of 
instruction in the more important ele- 
mentary schools of France, Germany, and 
Switzerland is at least as extensive as that 
authorised : by the new Code; and, whe- 
ther, under these circumstances, there 
is any intention on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to curtail the subjects 
in respect of which payment for results 
may be earned in England and Wales? 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to lower 
the standard of education in the public 
Elementary Schools of the Country by 
striking the specific subjects out of the 
Code ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It is undoubtedly 
the case that in the more important 
elementary schools of France, Germany, 
and Switzerland, to which might be 
added Denmark, Holland, and some 
other countries, the curriculum of in- 
struction is fully as extensive as that 
authorized by the new Code. The second 
part of the Question of my hon. Friend 


the Member for Banbury is substan- 
tially the same as the Question of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Stoke, and 
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the answer I am about to give will, I 
hope, suffice for both my hon. Friends. 
It is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to strike the specific subjects out of 
the Code for the school year 1880-81. 
But I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that we leave ourselves absolutely free 
to deal with the entire Code before the 
time comes to lay a new Code on the 
Table of the House. I may say, gene- 
rally, that there is no intention on the 
part of the Government to lower the 
standard of elementary education, or to 
diminish reasonable opportunities for 
obtaining it. Our aim is to extend to 
the whole population a thoroughly sound 
and efficient elementary training. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, that in 
consequence of the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and also of what 
had occurred elsewhere, he begged to 
give Notice that, on going into Com- 
mittee on the Education Vote, he would 
move— 

“‘That this House cordially approves of the 
determination of Her Majesty’s Government not 
to withdraw the payments on results which are 


now granted to Elementary Schools in respect 
of ef specific subjects in Schedule 4 of the New 
Code.”’ 





DISTRESS (IRELAND)—THE RELIEF 
ROAD AT INCHIGEELA. 


Coronet, COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, As to the truth of the state- 
ment made at the meeting of the Mac- 
room Board of Guardians on Saturday 
last, namely, that a relief road at 
Inchigeela had been stopped, owing to 
the insufficiency of the sum voted for it, 
thereby throwing over eighty persons 
out of employment ; and, whether, if the 
statement be true, he will give directions 
for convening a special sessions without 
delay ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I find, Sir, 
that the relief works in question stopped 
passed through two baronies, and one 
barony made a presentment and the 
other did not do so. That created diffi- 
culties which stopped the works; but 
since then a presentment has been made 
in the barony which did not at first 
pass one, and the works will now be 
resumed. 


NAVY—NAVAL ARTIFICERS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
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has been called to the existing anomalies 
with respect to the rating, pay, and 
duties of the Naval artificers; and, 
whether the Admiralty will institute 
inquiries into the matter with the view 
of revising the present ‘‘ non-progres- 
sive’ system ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that the attention of the Admiralty 
had not been directed to the subject re- 
ferred to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. The rates of pay depended on 
different circumstances, and it was not 
intended to make any change. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE BAL. 
TINGLASS POST OFFICE. 


Mr. W. CORBET asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is true that 
the late post office keeper at Baltin- 
glass, county Wicklow, has been dis- 
missed, or compelled to resign, in con- 
sequence of misappropriation of moneys 
received by him in his capacity as post- 
office keeper; whether it is proposed, 
on the recommendation of certain ma- 
gistrates, and of the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county Wicklow, to appoint a 
near relative of the late post office 
keeper, who was in fact acting as his 
assistant when the alleged misappro- 
priation took place, to succeed him; 
and, whether such appointment has 
actually taken place ; and, if so, whether 
he will lay the Papers connected there- 
with upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
hon. Member for Wicklow county, I beg 
to say that it is true that the late post 
office keeper at Baltinglass was dis- 
missed from his situation In consequence 
of being the individual who had mis- 
appropriated some money. The Treasury 
appointed to the situation a daughter of 
the late postmaster; and, following the 
usual practices in those cases, the cha- 
racter of the daughter and her general 
fitness for the office have been inquired 
into by the Post Office authorities. If 
it is found that her character and fit- 
ness are satisfactory, then the nomina- 
tion will be confirmed; but I need 
scarcely say if they are otherwise it will 
not receive confirmation. 

ALLOW. 


ARMY (INDIA)--COLONELS’ 


ANCES. 


Mr. TREVELYAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, What is the 
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amount of money paid yearly by the 
Indian Exchequer under the head of 
Colonels’ Allowances, and what is the 
number of officers at present in receipt 
of those allowances? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The amount of money paid in the year 
1879-80 by the Indian Exchequer under 
the head of Colonels’ Allowances was 
£214,980. The number of officers in 
receipt of such allowances on the Ist of 
April, 1880, was 348. 


ARMY—THE FIVE YEARS’ RULE—THE 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he would ex- 
plain why the Commander in Chief of 
the Forces has been exempt from the 
rule limiting the tenure of Staff Appoint- 
ments to a period of five years, in view 
of the fact that his appointment as a 
General Officer on the Staff of the Army 
dates from the 15th July 1856? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Member, I have to 
state that when, in 1860, the late Lord 
Herbert brought the Headquarter Staff 
under the five years’ rule, he exempted 
the Commander in Chief from its opera- 
tion. This exception has been continued 
in all later Regulations, and is now 
embodied in Article 151 of the Royal 
Warrant of May, 1878. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—SANITARY 
WORKS AT MOATE. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN (for Mr. T. 
D. Sutrvan) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether it is a fact that the 
Treasury have declined to sanction an 
additional loan of £100 to the Board of 
Guardians of the Athlone Union, to 
complete certain sanitary works in the 
town of Moate, on the special terms 
sanctioned by the Act 43 Vic. c. 4, 
although said loan has been recom- 
mended by the Local Government 
Board and the Board of Works; and, 
whether, having regard to the object 
for which the work was undertaken, 
namely, to provide employment for the 
poor in a distressed district, and the 
special circumstances which caused the 
application to be made subsequent to 
the 29th February last, the limit fixed 
for applications by the Board of Works, 
namely, that the estimate of the cost 
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was insufficient, he will recommend the 
Treasury to accede to the application of 
the Board of Guardians and grant the 
additional loan on the same terms as the 
£300 already granted for said works? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
in reply, said, he had to state, in answer 
to the Question of the hon. and learned 
Member, that they had direct informa- 
tion that the loan in question was not 
referred to or recommended by the 
Board of Works, but it was recommended 
on the supposition that, being merely 
supplementary to a loan applied for and 
granted previously, it might be regarded 
as a part of that loan and not as a new 
application. The question was referred 
to the Board of Works in Ireland, and 
they gave an opinion that any supple- 
mentary application should have been 
made before the 29th of February, and 
that, consequently, a loan could not be 
sanctioned under the Relief of Distress 
Act. He had, therefore, no legal power 
to recommend an additional loan. 


INDIA—PUNISHMENT OF FLOGGING. 


Mr. THOMPSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, If he will lay 
upon the Table a Return of the offences 
for which 72,650 of our Indian fellow- 
subjects were punished with flogging in 
the year 1877? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The hon. Member has, no doubt, ob- 
tained his information from the Report 
on the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India, from which it ap- 
pears that the punishment of whipping 
was awarded, in addition to other pun- 
ishment in 1877, to 6,203 persons; in 
lieu of other punishment, to 66,447, of 
whom 28,127 were sentenced in the 
Madras Presidency. I am sorry that the 
Return asked for cannot be given, be- 
cause the judicial statistics do not 
classify the punishments under the 
offences, but merely give separately the 
totals of the various offences and the 
totals of the various punishments. The 
required information is, however, con- 
tained in the Act VI. of 1864, which 
will be found in the Library of the 
House of Commons. The chief provi- 
sions of that law are as follows :—For 
theft, receiving stolen property, house- 
breaking, and extortion, the offender 
may, at the discretion of the Judge or 
magistrate, be punished with whipping 
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in lieu of any punishment to which he+: 


may be liable under the Penal Code. On 
a second conviction for the above of- 
fences, the offender may be whipped in 
lieu of, or in addition to, other punish- 
ment. On a second conviction for 
false evidence, false accusation, criminal 
assaults on women, indecent offences, 
robbery, or dacoity, forgery, and habi- 
tually dealing in stolen property the 
offender may be whipped in addition to 
other punishment. For any offence a 
juvenile offender may be whipped in lieu 
of any punishment except death. No 
female is to be punished by whipping. 
First class magistrates only are em- 
powered to sentence to whipping. 
Whipping is to be inflicted with due 
regard to the health of the offender, 
and, if practicable, in the presence of a 
medical man. I do not know how 
much importance the House will attach 
to the distinction; but the punishment 
is termed by the law whipping, and 
not flogging. The reason why so many 
sentences of whipping were passed 
during the year 1877 was that, owing to 
distress among the people, petty crimes 
increased greatly, and the magistrates 
exercised largely their discretionary 
power of inflicting whipping instead of 
fine and imprisonment. If a sentence 
of fine was passed, it would have been 
equivalent to imprisonment, as people 
in distress could not pay, and must have 
gone to prison in default. I am sorry 
to be compelled to add that the rate of 
mortality in the prisons increased so 
very largely in that year that a sentence 
of imprisonment necessarily carried with 
it considerable risk of life. I have in- 
quired into the cause of this increased 
mortality, and I find that it was due to 
the low and emaciated condition to 
which a large number of persons who 
were convicted of petty crimes were re- 
duced by the distress. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked whe- 
ther the noble Marquess could inform 
the House exactly what the distinction 
was between flogging and whipping; 
secondly, whether peoplein an emaciated 
condition were considered fit subjects for 
flogging ; and, thirdly, whether the Go- 
vernment intended, seeing that in 
deference to the public opinion of this 
country flogging in the Public Service 
was to be abolished, the Government 
would take steps to abolish the use of the 
lash among our Indian fellow-subjects ? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Perhaps the hon. and learned Member 
would give Notice of his Question. I 
may say, however, that I have inquired, 
but have not been able to obtain as 
yet a satisfactory answer as to the pre- 
cise distinction between whipping and 
flogging. But the punishment in India 
is not usually inflicted with the ‘“‘cat,” 
and is a milder punishment than what is 
known as flogging in this country. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN—THE CATTLE- 
MAN, CROSSLEY. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If his at- 
tention has been called to the report of 
an investigation which appeared in the 
‘‘ Bristol Mercury and Daily Post,’ of 
the 22nd instant, in respect to the death 
of acattleman named Crossley, on board 
the steam ship ‘‘ Gloucester,” on the 
passage from New York to Bristol, and 
also to a further charge against the 
Captain and the Mate for making a 
fraudulent entry into the log-book of 
the ship ; and, whether it is customary 
for the Board of Trade to appoint a legal 
gentleman to watch such proceedings, 
and will he direct one to attend at any 
future diet of the inquiry ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My atten- 
tion has been called to the case referred 
to, which is that of a cattleman named 
Crossley, who appears to have died 
during the voyage from New York 
from the effects of delirium tremens, 
and was buried at sea. The master and 
mate were charged with manslaughter, 
and, after careful investigation, the 
magistrates dismissed the case. As re- 
gards the entries in the log, the magis- 
trates found that a technical offence had 
been committed ; but they did not inflict 
any penalty. As regards inquiry, I have 
to inform the hon. Member that full and 
special inquiry has been made by the 
Registrar General of Seamen, whose 
general duty it is to report upon all 
cases of death amongst crews at sea. 


In reply to a further Question, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that itwas 
alleged in evidence, and not disproved, 
that Crossley had remained on deck 
during a great part of the voyage. The 
medical man who saw him did not 
think it necessary to make any special 
provision for him, 
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THE EDUCATION CODE, 1879-80—AR- 
TICLE 29— DAY AND EVENING 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. J. HOWARD asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If Article 29, 
Code 1879-80, applies to day and even- 
ing schools alike; if not, what rule pro- 
vides for the examination of evening 
schools; if the Article does apply, 
on what ground the Committee of 
Council on Education maintain that the 
exception provided in Article 29 does 
not apply to evening schools ; and, whe- 
ther an overpayment having been made 
to a school and such overpayment has 
been due to an error of the Education 
Department in estimating the grant due 
to the school, are the Committee justi- 
fied in demanding repayment of the sum 
overpaid when more than a year has 
elapsed from the time when such over- 
payment was made? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Article 29 of the 
Code, which provides, generally, that 
scholars may not be presented a second 
time for examination under a lower or 
under the same Standard, applies to day 
and evening schools alike; but the ex- 
ception stated in that Article (29b) is 
not applicable to evening schools, be- 
cause in an evening school payment is 
made for a child who passes only in one 
of the three subjects of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; while in a day school 
(by Article 19 B 3) no grant is allowed 
for a child unless he passes in two out 
of the three subjects. With regard to 
the second part of the hon. Member’s 
Qnestion, I have to say that under the 
system by which public accounts are 
audited over-payments made by the 
Education Department to managers of 
schools may be detected by the Audit 
Office and re-payment required many 
months after the grants have been made; 
but, as my hon. Friend knows, the re- 
payments are not enforced upon merely 
technical grounds, but only when there 
ae been a breach of the spirit of the 

ode. 


THE ZULU WAR—BATTA OR EXTRA 
PAY. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, in pursuance of the precedents of 
the Abyssinian and Ashantee Wars, Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to grant 
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to the troops engaged in the late cam- 
paign in Zululand any batta or extra 
pay as compensation for the expenses 
and losses incurred while on that ser- 
vice; and, if it is the intention of the 
Government to give prize money for 
cattle captured from the enemy during 
the Zulu War, according to the values 
assessed by military Boards at the time 
of capture? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that I have 
carefully looked into the decisions of my 
Predecessors on this subject, and I find 
that the precedents of the Abyssinian 


-and Ashantee Wars were not considered 


in point. Inthe case of the Abyssinian 
War, batta, which is an allowance 
granted under Indian regulations, was 
only given to the troops because the ex- 
pedition was organized in India, and 
the troops were on Indian pay and under 
Indian regulations, and it was only given 
in that instance because no previous 
notice had been given to the troops that 
it would not be granted. In Ashantee 
the prize was inconsiderable, and to 
avoid the expense and delay in its dis- 
tribution a gratuity of a month’s pay, 
which could be immediately issued, was 
given in lieu. Iam not aware what the 
expenses and losses are to which the 
Question refers. As the troops received 
free rations of every sort, the only ex- 
pense would, I presume, be on account 
of the wear and tear of clothing ; but on 
this point I find that large supplies of 
clothing, necessaries, and boots were sent 
out to replace losses, &c., on purpose to 
obviate claims for compensation. Offi- 
cers received extraordinary field allow- 
ance. Any losses incurred by them have 
been dealt with under Royal Warrant. 
I should mention that in 1878 the Trea- 
sury approved of a full ration being 
issued to troops on field service, free of 
stoppage, the main reason for this con- 
cession being that it would obviate the 
necessity for grants of boon pay. As 
regards the captured cattle, I find that 
what took place was this :—Up to a cer- 
tain date the captured cattle were sold 
on the spot, and the money realized irre- 
gularly distributed among the troops. 
In May, 1878, my Predecessor instructed 
Lord Chelmsford to cease distributing 
the profits of sales of captured cattle, as 
it was open to grave political and mili- 
tary objections, offering as it did great 
temptation, especially to Colonial levies, 
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to make predatory attacks, and to make 
the captured cattle their first considera- 
tion, instead of devoting their whole 
energies to inflicting loss on the enemy. 
He was, therefore, instructed either to 
slaughter them or hand them over to the 
Commissariat. There is no record in the 
War Office of any assessment by Mili- 
tary Boards of the value of cattle so 
captured. They were, whenever pos- 
sible, given to the troops as extra meat 
ration. After the advance of the troops 
into Zululand the money value of these 
captures could have been little or no- 
thing in an enemy’s country, as there 
were naturally no purchasers; and the 
contractor was bound to have his own 
supply, regardless of any casual aug- 
mentation of this nature. Under these 
circumstances, I cannot hold out any 
hope of the decision of my Predecessor, 
either as to extra pay or prize money, 
being re-considered. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS ACT, 1866— 
AFFIRMATION. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government will bring in a Bill to 
remove all doubts as to the legal right 
of a Member to claim to make a solemn 
Affirmation, instead of taking the Par- 
liamentary Oath, on taking his seat ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not propose 
to bring in any Bill of that description. 
When the Questions are concluded I 
will give Notice on the subject. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE INCOME TAX. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a Letter of 
the Inland Revenue Department, stating 
that dividends payable on the Ist of 
next month should have Income Tax 
deducted at the rate of sixpence in the 
pound ; and, whether he could state by 
whose authority such instructions were 
given ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have seen the 
letter to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
fers, and on inquiry I find that it is not 
a Circular intended to give authoritative 
directions, but that it is intended rather 
as a recommendation to parties as to the 
course which it is hoped will be most 
convenient. Iam assured by the Board 
of Inland Revenue that they have al- 
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ways taken upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of advising persons who have to 
make payments subject to deduction for 
Income Tax—of course, they cannot 
compel them—to act on the Resolution 
of the House of Commons, and thereby 
save trouble to themselves and others. 
The course now taken is in strict con- 
formity with the practice on former oc- 
casions ; but I am also informed that it 
is not practicable to make the rule 
uniform; and I believe it is certain 
no deductions will be made on the divi- 
dend on the public funds due on the 5th 
of July in conformity with the practice 
of the Inland Revenue Department. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
—EVICTION IN KERRY. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will cause inquiry to be made 
into a case of eviction which has, within 
the last few days, taken place in the 
barony of Irraghticonnor and townland 
of Moybella, county of Kerry, in which 
Patrick Macnamara, wife, and nine chil- 
dren, were evicted and cast upon the 
roadside; and, if it be not true that since 
the eviction Patrick Macnamara has died 
on the road and left his family in a starv- 
ing and dying state? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have re- 
ceived a Report, Sir, from the Constabu- 
lary, from which it appears that Patrick 
Macnamara and his family, consisting of 
his wife and seven—not nine—of his 
children were evicted on the 22nd in- 
stant. Macnamara, I am told, had 
several friends in the neighbourhood 
who would have taken him in. He 
erected a shelter on the roadside near 
his late farm, where he keeps his 
family. I received a telegram this 
morning to say that there is no truth in 
the rumour that he is dead; but within 
the last hour I have received a telegram 
stating that last night about 10 o’clock 
he was put back in the tenancy by a 
large party of men with blackened faces, 
some of them armed, and the two men 
in charge of the place were assaulted. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—REMOVAL OF 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Smr PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether there is any rule of 
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the Education Office (Ireland) which 
makes all Reports of their Inspec- 
tors, upon which masters are removed 
from their schools, &c., considered con- 
fidential ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he was afraid he must tell his hon. 
Friend that they could not conduct the 
inspection satisfactorily if the Reports 
were not confidential. 


ARMY—MAGAZINE AND REPEATING 
ARMS. 


Lorp EUSTACE CEOCIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
can lay upon the Table any information 
respecting the experiments which it is 
understood have been recently carried on 
in Austria and Germany with magazine 
and repeating arms; and, if not, if he 
will call for reports upon the subject, 
with a view to their publication ? 

Mr. OHILDERS: In reply to my 
noble Friend, I have to say that the in- 
formation respecting these experiments 
now before the Office is very imperfect. 
When I receive fuller details I will 
consider whether they can be laid on the 
Table. 


INLAND REVENUE—INTOXICANTS. 


Str CHARLES REED asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether beverages slightly fer- 
mented but made without malt, such as 
ginger beer, &c., are intended to be in- 
cluded in the list of intoxicants; and, 
whether instructions have been given to 
the officers of Excise to compel the 
manufacturers and sellers of such drinks 
to take out licences as brewers ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
I have been requested by my right hon. 
and learned Friend to answer this Ques- 
tion. I have little to add to an answer 
that was given by my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government a week 
ago. He then stated that it was the 
rule of the Inland Revenue authorities 
not to prosecute manufacturers of so- 
called non-intoxicating beverages which 
contained less than 3 per cent of alcohol. 
But it must be remembered that these 
drinks are generally made of sugar, and 
that a large quantity of beer is brewed 
from the same material. Indeed, it has 


recently been found that a considerable 
quantity of non-intoxicating drinks were 
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just as strong as mild table beer. In 
the present state of legislation, with re- 
spect to Beer and Malt Duties, there has 
been a suspension of proceedings in the 
case of these drinks, and no special in- 
structions have been issued to compel 
manufacturers to take out licences as 
brewers. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS— 
BOROUGH OF EVESHAM, 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, Whether he is able to say 
how long it will be before the Notes of 
the Shorthand Writer, taken at the trial 
of the late Petition on the Election for 
the Borough of Evesham, will be laid 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, it was in- 
tended to lay the evidence, together with 
the judgments of the learned Judges 
who had tried the Petition, upon the 
Table. The judgments had been for- 
warded to the learned Judges, who were 
now engaged in discharging other pub- 
lic duties, for their revision, and as soon 
as they returned them the full proceed- 
ings would be printed. Care would be 
taken that there should be no unneces- 
sary delay. 


RAILWAY (INDIA) BRIDGES. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether the Report 
on Indian Railways for 1877 correctly 
states the name of the firm who con- 
tracted for the Railway Bridge across 
the Nerbudda River; whether that firm 
were not also contractors for the princi- 
pal iron work of the Tay Bridge ; and, 
whether, under these circumstances, he 
has considered the desirability of provid- 
ing that the Indian Government should 
institute an investigation as to the quality 
and kind of iron used for the Nerbudda 
Bridge, and also extend their inquiry to 
the Indus Bridge and other bridges 
built or being built on the Guaranteed 
and State Railways of India? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In the Report on Indian Railways for 
1877 the name of the firm who contracted 
for the railway bridge across the Ner- 
budda River is correctly given, and the 
firm mentioned is the same as that which 
is stated to have been connected with the 
supply of the principal iron work of the 
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Tay Bridge. Thecontract for the bridge 
was made by the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway Company in April 
1877. The Tay Bridge disaster occurred 
towards the close of last year. The 
plans and specifications of the Nerbudda 
Bridge were prepared by Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, and the whole process of supply- 
ing the iron work has been carefully 
watched and inspected under his direc- 
tions. Upon the occurrence of the break- 
down of the Tay Bridge, the Directors of 
the Company gave special directions to 
Sir John Hawkshaw to be most particu- 
lar in carrying out the duty of inspection. 
No complaints have been received from 
India of the quality of the iron; but a 
second examination is made there, and 
severe tests are applied to the piers and 
the girders when placed in position. 
There can be no doubt that the engineers 
employed in designing and constructing 
bridges in India since the Tay Bridge 
disaster have been fully alive to the ne- 
cessity of the most careful specifications 
being prepared, and of the most conclu- 
sive tests being applied to materials 
before they are accepted. I will take 
steps for obtaining a special Report on 
the Nerbudda Bridge before it is opened 
for traffic. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE CONFEDERA- 
TION. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the statement which appeared 
in The Standard of Saturday, to the effect 
that the Cape Government had aban- 
doned their proposal for a Conference of 
the several South African Colonies and 
States on the subject of Confederation, 
was correct, as the Previous Question 
had been carried in the Cape Parliament 
without a division ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply to the 
hon. Baronet I have to say that the news 
which appeared in the morning papers 
of Saturday is officially confirmed. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) 
(No. 2) BILL. 


Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether he can an- 
nounce to the House the course which 
the Government purpose to take with 
reference to the second reading of the 
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noe of Distress (Ireland) (No. 2) 
i 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: After full 
consideration the Government have em- 
powered me to state that they must 
oppose the second reading of the hon. 
Member’s Bill. I need not repeat the 
reasons which I gave on Thursday night ; 
but I may just say that we believe it 
would do more harm than good to make 
the proposed grant of public money to 
private committees. At the same time, 
we have very seriously considered the 
present position of Irish distress in con- 
nection with the latest information which 
we have received. Generally speaking, 
that information is more hopeful. There 
is more employment, both on the relief 
works and from the usual sources, and 
there is less distress in the scheduled 
Unions, with a prospect of a good crop 
and a good harvest, which is in harmony 
with our anticipations. But there are 
some Unions — especially in parts of 
Mayo and neighbouring counties — in 
which the distress is very severe. We 
believe, however, that it is within the 
power of the machinery of the Poor Law 
Board to meet that distress; and we 
think that neither the Guardians nor the 
Government ought to be relieved from 
their responsibility with regard to it. 
We sent down an Inspector to see that 
all the necessary out-door relief was 
really given. As I have already told 
the House, we have offered loans to all 
these Unions in which out-door relief is 
given. We have had to dissolve three 
Unions, and, if necessary, we shall dis- 
solve more. In order, however, to in- 
sure the Guardians doing their duty 
where they are still acting, and to make 
it easier for the relief to be given where 
we have had to displace them, we have 
determined to offer these loans on better 
terms. The terms, according to the Act 
passed at the puns of this year, 
were 3} per cent for 10 years. I give 
Notice that I shall place on the Paper 
to-morrow a clause to be introduced into 
the Relief Bill now in Committee, to en- 
able these loans to be made out of the 
Church Surplus at 1 per cent, instead of 
3}, and postponing any payment of in- 
terest for two years. I am in hopes that 
this postponement of the payment of in- 
terest, in addition to the reduction of 
interest, will really enable the difficulty, 
in a great measure, tobe met. Perhaps 
I may take this opportunity of adding, 
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on behalf of my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, that upon a consi- 
deration of the number of piers which 
could be advantageously made, and from 
the great wish we have to obtain the 
full advantage of the generous grants 
made from the Dominion of Canada, he 
has come to the conclusion to give Notice 
to increase the grant from £30,000 to 
£45,000. I will put these clauses on the 
Paper to-morrow; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, I hope that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cork will not pro- 


ceed with the second reading of his Bill 
to-night. If he does, I shall feel it my 
duty to oppose it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Perhaps 


the right hon. Gentleman will kindly 
say whether he has received any addi- 
tional information in reference to the 
existence of famine fever in the County 
Mayo? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes; I have 
received information. The House can 
hardly doubt that I receive constant in- 
formation with regard to it. So far as I 
can learn, it is not what is generally 
called famine fever. That is to say, it 
is not that mesenteric fever which was 
the great cause of death in the last 
famine. It is a kind of typhus, and I 
hear different accounts of it. In one or 
two cases it appears to be severe, while 
in others it appears to be passing away. 

far as I can make out, it is not caused 
by want of food, though I think the 
change to a low class of food may have 
made it easier to be taken. In some 
cases persons were attacked who were 
not in great distress; but in others, no 
doubt, the persons taking it were in dis- 
tress. I think it is a very serious matter. 
We are meeting it to the very best of 
our power; and I believe we can meet 
it, as far as human agency is able to do 
so, by the best medical inspection, by 
taking them into the hospitals, and by 
ordering such better food as may seem 
suitable. I should like to know what 
course the hon. Member means to adopt 
with regard to his Bill to-night ? 

Mr. PARNELL: As it would not be 
convenient to proceed with the Motion 
for the second reading of my Bill until 
the House has had an opportunity of 
seeing the clauses which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to place on the 
Paper, I beg to say that I will defer that 
Motion until these clauses have been 
circulated amongst hon. Members. 


Mr. W. £. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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PARLIAMENTARY AFFIRMATION— 
MR. BRADLAUGH. 
NOTICE OF RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I may remind 
the House that on Friday evening I ex- 
pressed an opinion to the effect that we 
ought to proceed to consider the case of 
Mr. Bradlaugh to-morrow. Since that 
time, however, the Government have 
framed a Resolution which they intend 
to submit to the House. As, however, 
we think it desirable that the House 
should have rather more time to consider 
it, and as we cannot interfere with the 
proceedings of private Members on 
Wednesday, I propose, at the opening 
of Business on Thursday, to submit the 
following Resolution :— 


‘* That every person returned as a Member 
of this House, who may claim to be a person 
for the time being by Law permitted to make a 
solemn Affirmation or Declaration instead of 
taking an Oath, shall henceforth (notwith- 
standing so much of the Resolution adopted by 
this House on the 22nd day of June last as re- 
lates to Affirmation) be permitted, without 
question, to make and subscribe a solemn Affir- 
mation in the form prescribed by ‘The Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Act, 1866,’ as altered by ‘The 
Promissory Oaths Act, 1868,’ subject to any 
liability by statute; and, secondly, that this 
Resolution be a Standing Order of this House.”’ 


I may, perhaps, venture to say that in 
submitting this Resolution I shall en- 
deavour to confine myself to what I 
think will be a description of the situa- 
tion, and shall not think it necessary, 
as far as I am concerned, to revive the 
general argument on which I and many 
other hon. Members have had an oppor- 
tunity of stating our views; and, per- 
haps, if the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) be in the 
House, I may venture to express a hope 
that as the question will be raised, in 
the view of the Government, in the most 
convenient manner by this Resolution, 
he will not think it necessary to proceed 
with any Motion, or ask leave to pro- 
ceed with any Motion, to-morrow. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: After the very 
satisfactory Notice which has just been 
given by the Prime Minister, I beg to 
give Notice that I shall withdraw the 
Resolution of which I have given Notice 
for to-morrow. 

Mr. GORST: I should like to ask 
whether the Resolution of which the 
Prime Minister has given Notice will 
raise a Question of Privilege; and whe- 
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ther, therefore, if the debate should be 
adjourned on Thursday, it would come 
on before the other Business on Friday, 
or upon any other day for which it may 
be fixed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated in reference to this matter that 
the question is not one of Privilege. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: I think 
it would be for the convenience of the 
House if I venture to put a Question to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition, and if he will conde- 
scend to answer it. It is, what course 
he intends to adopt in reference to the 
Notice of Motion which has just been 
given by the Prime Minister ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE did 
not make any reply. 

Mr. CALLAN: -Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister will 
say whether he purposes that the Reso- 
lution should have a_ retrospective 
effect? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Of course, my 
intention with regard to that matter 
would have no effect whatever; but I 
believe with regard to the force of the 
words, drawn as the Resolution is with 
reference to the recent Resolution of the 
House of Commons, it would have a 
retrospective effect in the case of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked whether, 
in consequence of the Resolution of 
which the Prime Minister had given 
Notice for Thursday, the consideration 
of the Employers’ Liability Bill would 
not have to be deferred? 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: I beg to 
give Notice that on to-morrow I shall 
put to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon the Question 
which I just now put to him. 

Mr. GORST: I should like to know 
whether the hon. Member would be in 
Order in putting such a Question ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to 
the Question put from below the Gang- 
way, I am not aware how far it will be 
the pleasure of the House to enter into 
a general discussion ; and unless it does 
so, I see no reason why the question 
should not be disposed of in a very 
limited time. At all events, we do not 
propose to postpone the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. : ee 

Mr. GORST: I want to know whe- 
ther it isin Order for the hon. Member 
for Mayo to give Notice to ask a Ques- 
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tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon, as to what 
course he intends to pursue with respect 
to the Resolution of which Notice has 
been given by the Prime Minister ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The terms of the 
Notice of the hon Member for Mayo did 
not reach me. At the same time, I may 
say that unless they relate to some Bill 
or Motion before the House that Ques- 
tion would not be regular. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: To pre- 
vent any misunderstanding, and owing 
to the difficulty of discovering to whom 
the title of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion may be applied, I wish to give 
Notice that, as the Motion of the Prime 
Minister will be on the Paper to-morrow, 
and as it, therefore, comes within the 
description which you, Sir, have just 
given, I will ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon what 
course he intends to pursue on Thurs- 
day with reference to that Resolution ? 

Mr. CALLAN: I beg also to give 
Notice that I shall, at the same time, 
ask the hon. Member for Mayo, what 
course he and those acting with him 
intend to pursue in this matter ? 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask whether it is competent 
for one private Member of this House 
to ask another private Member what 
course he intends to pursue in regard to 
an Order of the Day, or a Motion for 
which he is not responsible? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Such a Question as 
that indicated by the hon. Member for 
Mayo would not be in Order. It does 
not relate to any Bill or Motion before 
the House for which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
is himself responsible. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—THE 
FISHERY QUESTION —THE FORTUNE 
BAY PAPERS. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: In 
reference to the Questions recently ad- 
dressed to me by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) and the hon. and gallant Member 
for the county of Cork (Colonel Colt- 
hurst), I should like to say that com- 
munications are passing between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the United States in regard to 
the Fortune Bay question, and that 
communications are also passing with 
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the Legal Advisers of the Crown on the 
subject. Under these circumstances, I 


think that my hon. Friends would see 
that it will not be possible to imme- 
diately circulate the Papers promised on 
this subject. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o 01> — 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Surrpiry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £84,831, to complete the sum for 
the Scientific Branch. 


Mr. GORST said, that when he moved 
that the Committee do report Progress 
some weeks ago, two questions were 
suggested, which, he thought, required 
examination. The first question was, 
were the Lords of the Admiralty just in 
charging themselves with rent at the 
rate of £100 a-year only for Greenwich 
Hospital, and the other question was as 
to the expenses of the Britannia training 
ship. He proposed, in the few remarks 
he should now make to the Committee, 
to confine himself exclusively to the first 
of those questions, as he did not wish to 
confuse that matter by mixing up other 
questions with it. The question was a 
very short and simple one. The sum 
placed upon the Estimates — namely, 
£100—was entirely inadequate, and 
the Admiralty ought to increase that 
amount. He was afraid, however, that 
there was no way now in which the 
question could be submitted to the test 
of a division, owing to the Sessional 
Order which prevented Members mak- 
ing Motions on going into Committee, 
so that private Members, who wished to 
raise a question of that sort were now 
unable to do so. It would be quite 
different if private Members were in 
possession of the privileges they formerly 
possessed. Therefore, it was not his 
fault if. he delayed the Committee by a 
discussion upon which no division could 
be taken, but that of the Sessional Order 
by which private Members were now 
bound. The simple question was then, 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 


{COMMONS} 
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whether £100 a-year was an adequate 
sum to pay as rent for Greenwich 
Hospital? The Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. T. Brassey) had told them 
that the amount of the assessment upon 
which a contribution in lieu of rates 
was paid to the local authorities at 
Greenwich for the Hospital and School 
and other buildings was £8,000 a-year ; 
and he thought it would not be an ex- 
travagant supposition that the value of 
Greenwich Hospital alone was, at least, 
as high as £4,000 a-year. They had 
thus the fact before them that the Go- 
vernment—that was, the Lords of the 
Admiralty—were giving a rent of £100 
a-year for a building the rent of which 
ought to be £4,000 a-year; they ought, 
in fact, to pay a rent 40 times greater 
than what they now paid. The only 
answer to this was that an Act of Parlia- 
ment had conferred on “he Board of 
Admiralty power to dispose of the pro- 
perty in that way. But that was not the 
question. The real question was, not 
whether they had the power, but whe- 
ther they had a right to exercise their 
power in that particular manner. He 
had looked into the Acts of Parliament 
which regulated the powers of the Ad- 
miralty with reference to Greenwich 
Hospital, and throughout those Acts it 
appeared that the Lords of thie Ad- 
miralty were trustees of a charitable 
fund, which charity partly resulted from 
grants made by the nation, and partly 
from private benefactors, and consisted 
both of lands and personal property. It 
was vested in the hands of the Admiralty, 
as trustees, for the exclusive use and 
benefit of Greenwich Hospital. In the 
Act of Parliament in which the trust of 
the former Commissioners was vested in 
the Lords of the Admiralty, he had 
found over and over again the ex- 
pression— 

** Vested in the Lords of the Admiralty in 
trust for Majesty, her heirs, and successors, for 
the exclusive use and benefit of Greenwich 
Hospital.” 

When, by the Act of 1865, the Lords of 
the Admiralty became trustees of that 
charity they were bound to administer 
the trust in the same way as anyone 
else, for the exclusive benefit of the aged 
seamen and marines who were entitled 
thereto. In 1869 another Act was 
passed, giving the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty additional powers. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
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day that that Act was a bargain. For 
his part, he (Mr. Gorst) failed to see 
that, and he should be glad if the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) would 
point out how it was so. There must 
be two parties to every bargain, and he 
failed to seein the Act of 1869 anything 
given or taken upon the other side ; 
therefore, it was not the result of a bar- 
gain, but a simple disposal on the part of 
the Government of the property of Green- 
wich Hospital. There had been, in fact, 
no bargain, and the Admiralty could not 
barter away the rights of the aged sea- 
men and marines, who were entitled to 
have the charity administered for their 
use and benefit, unless some equivalent 
advantage or gain was acquired by them 
in lieu of the rights taken from them. 
He thought it was most unreasonable 
to speak of that Act asa bargain. By 
that Act, no doubt, the Admiralty were 
empowered to let the property, either 
with or without requiring a rent; but he 
denied their right to exercise those powers 
in any other way than for the benefit 
of the persons entitled. He found in 
the debate which took place when the 
Bill passed that Mr. Liddell took ex- 
ception to dealing with the building 
in an off-hand way, and Sir John 
Hay objected to so much power being 
given to the Admiralty. For his own 
part, he saw no objection to the most 
absolute power being conferred, be- 
cause they would always remain bound 
to exercise it for the exclusive use 
and benefit of Greenwich Hospital. The 
question was whether the Admiralty 
were fulfilling their trust and dealing 
fairly and equitably with those who 
were interested in these funds by letting 
the buildings to themselves as represent- 
ing the naval authorities of the country 
at a paltry rent of £100 a-year. That 
was the whole question. Had they, as 
trustees, a right to do as they liked with 
the buildings, or werethey not, astrustees, 
bound to use their powers to the best 
advantage in letting them for the benefit 
of those interested in the fund? That 
being so, were they letting the buildings 
to the best advartage by letting them to 
themselves as the naval authority of the 
country for the paltry rent of £100 
a-year? It was idle to say that they 
were making the best use they could of 
the Greenwich Hospital buildings. If 
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the Naval Service of the country re- 
quired a College for the instruction of 
naval officers, the country was rich 
enough to pay a fair rent for the build- 
ings it required. Was it worthy of a 
great and wealthy country like this to 
take buildings belonging to poor and 
aged seamen at the grossly inadequate 
rent of £100 a-year, in order to prevent 
the country paying a proper rent for the 
accommodation of a Naval College. He 
must apologize to the Committee for 
being so pertinacious in asking that 
Progress might be reported when the 
Vote was under discussion on the last 
eccasion ; but he did so in order that he 
might fairly state the case on the present 
occasion. This was a question which 
could only be decided by bringing public 
opinion to bear upon it. The hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
was good enough to read them a lec- 
ture; he said he (Mr. Gorst) should 
have raised this question when the Con- 
servative Government was in Office. 
He might state that he raised the ques- 
tion every year, while the late Govern- 
ment was in power, but could never do so 
except at 1 o’clock in the morning. 
Therefore, the ignorance of the hon. 
Member for Galway of his having raised 
it before was excusable, because the 
question was only brought on at a time 
when the hon. Member was not present. 
Any hon. Member who had been in the 
habit of attending while the Navy Es- 
timates were under debate would know 
that the question had been raised before. 
He rejoiced, on that occasion, to be able 
to raise the question when their pro- 
ceedings could be reported, and the 
public, by means of the newspapers, 
could know the truth with regard to this 
matter. He hoped that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Admiralty 
would give an answer to this straight- 
forward demand on the part of aged 
seamen and marines on the present 
occasion, when full publicity would be 
given to the debate. 

Srr MASSEY LOPES said, that, as 
he was in Office at the time that the 
rent of £100 a-year was first fixed for 
the Hospital buildings, he should like 
to make a few observations. He never 
considered that £100 a-year was an ade- 
quate rent for these buildings. He con- 
sidered that amount only a nominal 
annual acknowledgment for their tem- 
porary use for naval purposes. His 
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reason for putting that rent on was this. 
Not only was the whole of the Hospital 
taken for naval purposes and used as a 
Naval College, but a house let at £65 
a-year was also taken over for use as an 
infirmary, and the charity was, therefore, 
deprived of that amount of rent. Pre- 
vious also to 1873, when this arrange- 
ment was made, the cashier lived in the 
Hospital, and enjoyed the use of the 
buildings. When the whole of the 
buildings were utilized as a College, 
that man was turned out, and the Hos- 

ital had to find him another house. 

e had to be accommodated with a house 
rented at £45 a-year. Therefore, as the 
Hospital directly lost £60 a-year, and 
had to pay £45 a-year, through having 
to find accommodation outside for their 
officer, he thought it only just that 
the country should pay an additional 
£100 a-year to Greenwich Hospital 
funds. In making that arrangement, 
he never contemplated that the £100 
a-year was an adequate rental for the 
use of the whole of the College build- 
ings. It had been stated that the sum 
expended by the country for repairs 
upon the Hospital buildings was equiva- 
lent to a rental, and that statement was 
attributed to him. He certainly did not 
say so. The annual expenditure upon 
repairs might be put at £2,000 a-year ; 
but it was spent not only in repairs, but 
upon internal alterations for the pur- 
poses of the College. The rental of 
£100 a-year was only given as an equi- 
valent for annual rents of which the 
Hospital had been deprived. He must 
say, so far as the general question was 
concerned, that if the Naval College 
had the use of these buildings, the Hos- 
was receiving no money from the 

tate in lieu of them. He thought, 
however, it should not be forgotten that 
these buildings belonged to the Charity, 
and not to the State. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, with regard to 
the rent which had been paid for the use 
of the Hospital buildings, or rather the 
equivalent for rent, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gorst) had in- 
formed the Committee that the Trustees 
had the power to do as they liked 
with the buildings. But that was not 
so; the right of the Trustees to deal 
with the buildings was absolutely and 
precisely regulated by the original grant 
of that Charity and by the Act of 1869. 


{COMMONS} 
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of the Committee of 1868 that originally 
these buildings were a donation to the 
sailors ofthis country. They were given 
on the terms that the buildings were to be 
used wholly and solely for the reception 
of sailors unable to follow their calling. 
There was no right in anyone to let the 
buildings; they were absolutely and 
strictly limited to the receiving of dis- 
abled seamen. When it was found that 
the Hospital no longer served its purpose 
by giving sailors the benefit which in 
olden times they received from it, it was 
considered by the Government of the day 
that a re-arrangement of these buildings 
might be made. The Government ac- 
cordingly brought in a Bill laying down 
the terms on which the buildings were 
to be used; and, for the first time, the 
right of leasing them was granted. In 
the Bill, as originally brought in, power 
was given to the Government to make 
any use of the buildings; and it was 
contemplated that they should be used 
for public, charitable, or any use con- 
nected with the Public Service. When 
the question was discussed in the House, 
some hon. Members took considerable 
interest in the question; and the result 
of their efforts was that words were in- 
serted in the Act which limited the use 
of the buildings to the Naval Service of 
the country or any Department of the 
Government, or to any person who had 
been engaged in the Naval Service of 
the country. That was the outside limit 
of the power of the Government given 
by the Act. It had been stated in this 
debate that the Government were bound 
to procure the best terms that could be 
got in the market for these buildings. 
Everyone knew that trustees were bound 
by the terms of their trust, and that there 
was, consequently, no power in the Go- 
vernment to go into the open market 
and let these buildings to the first-comer. 
The rent was stated in the House to 
have been fixed upon that basis. These 
buildings were of a very extensive cha- 
racter. They were a great architectural 
ornament to the River; and it was self- 
evident that if the Government had to 
provide for a Naval College only, it 
would not have erected an edifice which 
cost between £3,000 and £5,000 a-year 
for rent. The amount spent for repairs 
alone on Greenwich Hospital was very 
large. If the buildings had been un- 
occupied, and had been applied to no 


It would be found stated in the Report | other purpose, the cost of the repairs 
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would have fallen upon the Charity ; and 
the funds of the Charity would, there- 
fore, have been diminished by the sum of 
£2,000 to £4,000 a-year. The Act deal- 
ing with Greenwich Hospital was debated 
very strenuously in the House, and great 
stress was laid by Gentlemen interested 
in the question upon the necessity of the 
buildings being always available for the 
use of the Navy at any moment. It was, 
therefore, provided by the Act that ifthe 
Government chose to call upon the occu- 
pants of the Hospital buildings to turn 
out, they must do so, in order that accom- 
modation might be provided for sailors 
on the occurrence of an emergency. 
[Laughter.] The necessity for that pro- 
vision was felt at the time because, 
shortly before, owing to a calamity, 
there was no place for the accommoda- 
tion of a number of disabled seamen. 
It might be proved that the rateable 
value of the Hospital buildings was 
£8,000 a-year, while the real rent of 
the premises might not exceed £4,000 
a-year. The rateable value was the value 
of the building well let, and with security 
of occupation from year to year unfur- 
nished. But the rent of a building well 
let from year to year, unfurnished, was 
very different from the rent of buildings 
the occupants of which might be turned 
out at a moment’s notice. The Govern- 
ment did not occupy these buildings un- 
furnished from year to year; but their 
occupation was strictly limited to the 
terms of the Act, which were that the 
whole of the buildings of the Hospital and 
their appurtenances should be available 
for the reception of sailors, if the Go- 
vernment should consider it necessary. 
The Act of Parliament was carefully con- 
sidered, and in a case of great emer- 
gency power was given to re-occupy them 
at once for the purpose of sailors. The 
point which he wished particularly to 
call the attention of the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury was this— 
that in connection with the arrange- 
ments for Greenwich Hospital the sum 
of £4,000 was given as compensation to 
merchant seamen for the Greenwich Six- 
pence. The diversion of the Greenwich 


Sixpence Fund was the greatest hard- 
ship ever inflicted on any .body of men. 
Seamen were made to contribute through 
their wages to it; and when they wanted 
relief they were told that they had con- 
tributed their money for the purpose of 
seamen engaged not in the Merchant 
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Service, but in the Naval Service of the 
country. If the hon. Gentleman would 
increase the amount granted for that 
purpose, he (Mr. Magniac) should be 
very glad. If the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) could 
manage to get that amount increased, 
he would be doing a great service to 
theunfortunate contributors to that fund, 
many of whom were still living. In re- 
gard to the rent paid by Government 
for the use of the Greenwich Hospital 
buildings, taking into consideration the 
terms of the trust and the large expen- 
diture which was paid for repairs, and 
that they could be turned out at a mo- 
ment’s notice, he did not think that the 
terms they were at present holding were 
unfair to the Charity. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that the hon. Member who had last 
spoken (Mr. Magniac) had proved that 
the Admiralty had, as trustees of the 
Hospital, let the buildings worth £4,000 
for £100 a-year. It was said, when the 
bargain was examined, it would not be 
found that such was the case. But here 
were buildings, which it must be allowed 
were worth £4,000 a-year, and for them 
the magnificent sum of £100, and £6 
additional a-year was paid, and which 
were used for the purpose of instruction 
in fortification. He did not hear from 
the hon. Member for Bedford one word 
which militated against the position they 
had assumed upon this question. He 
should like to hear from the Government 
who made this bargain which was 
spoken of. What were itsterms? Did 
they make it as Trustees, or as First 
Lords of the Admiralty, or in what posi- 
tion were they when they made it? 
What right had they to make any bar- 
gain? A powerful Government forced 
this confiscation upon the seamen and 
marines, and upon the country. He (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff), like every other 
hon. Member representing a Dockyard 
constituency, felt very strongly upon 
the subject; for the Naval Service at 
the present moment considered that it 
had been defrauded of its rights. If the 
Act of Parliament prevented the Ad- 
miralty from letting the property ad- 
vantageously, then let the Trustees 
apply for further powers as other 
Trustees would do; but so long as it 
occupied buildings worth £4,000 a-year 
for a rent of £100, it would be com- 
mitting a very great iniquity. £4,000 
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would form a very large addition to the 
funds for the benefit of seamen and 
marines. It was not to be expected that 
the Government would increase the pen- 
sions—which were at present in many 
cases very inadequate—but he trusted 
that an end would be put to an arrange- 
ment that never ought to have taken 


ace. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that what 
happened in 1864 and 1865 was this— 
In 1864 Greenwich Hospital was in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. In that 
year an adjustment was proposed which 
was completed in 1865. A certain 
limited number of men were kept in a 
greatmonastery atan enormous expense ; 
and it was thought that, instead of keep- 
ing up that unsatisfactory system, it 
would be better to give them the option 
of taking certain pensions, and to apply 
the balance of the funds of the Hospital, 
which increased from year to year, in 
age pensions to seamen commencing at 
the age of 55 and going on to the age 
of 70. That was the rough outline of 
the scheme. But after five or six years 
experience it was found to be so un- 
satisfactory that a second process was 
gone through. A large number of the 


people who were in the Hospital origin- 
ally, had gone out, except some two or 
three pensioners who had not taken 
advantage of the arrangement, because 


they could not find their families. It 
was not right to say that the Act was 
forced through Parliament, for it was 
unanimously supported by both sides. 
It was decided to close Greenwich as a 
Hospital altogether, and some of the 
pensioners who were subject to disease 
were transported to the Naval Hospitals 
at Portsmouth and Devonport, and the 
rest left the Hospital under arrange- 
ments of a liberal character. The ques- 
tion then arose, what could be done with 
the buildings? In the arrangements 
with respect to the Hospital the public 
was put to a very large expense indeed. 
All the men in the Hospital received 
pensions from the funds of the country, 
and when they were turned out of the 
Hospital they received large pensions 
from the Hospital funds. As they died 
off all the funds of the Hospital were 
entirely applied to the ordinary pensions 
of seamen. The public had been 
charged, in consequence of the arrange- 
ment which had been made with regard 
to the Hospital, to the extent of from 
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£15,000 to £20,000 a-year. In addition 
to that a sum was granted to merchant 
seamen. Those arrangements entailed 
a very large charge upon the public. 
The pensions of a large body of seamen 
who would have been in Greenwich 
Hospital were charged upon the public, 
and it was only fair that the arrange- 
ments should be in every respect carried 
out. On the one hand an adjustment 
was made of the payments by the public, 
and asa smaller sum was paid by the 
Charity it was arranged that the Hos- 
pital should be available for the pur- 
poses of the Government. It was pro- 
vided by the Act that the Hospital 
buildings should be available for naval 
purposes without charge; but that if 
used for any other Government purpose 
the Government should pay rent for 
it. These were the terms that were 
made. The bargain was that the build- 
ings should be absolutely at the disposal 
of the Government. There was no 
reason for saying that the arrangement 
which was made was unfair to Green- 
wich Hospital. His hon. Friend had 
stated that if some fair arrangement 
were made it would enable pensions and 
pay to be increased. That was not so, 
for the charge was entirely upon the 
funds of the nation. All he would say 
was this—that the bargain was intended 
to be a fair one between the public and 
the Hospital, and he thought he had 
correctly stated its nature. 

Caprain PRICE said, that perhaps 
hon. Members who were present were 
rather puzzled to discover why such 
a noise should be made about £100, 
the rent paid by Government for the 
Greenwich Hospital buildings. His 
hon. Friends were not able to take the 
advice of the hon. Member for Galway, 
and raise this question some years 
ago, because it was only within the last 
few years that circumstances had made 
it necessary to re-open the question of 
the administration of the affairs of 
Greenwich Hospital. The facts were 
that a large number of seamen had been 
deprived of the pension from Greenwich 
Hospital which they had been in the 
habit of looking forward to. Two years 
ago an Order in Council was passed 
limiting the amount of pension a man 
might receive to the sum of 2s. 6d. a-day 
from all sources, so that all seamen in 
receipt of a naval pension of 2s. 6d. 
a-day were henceforth not entitled to 
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receive anything from the funds of 
Greenwich Hospital. This was felt to 
be a great hardship, because seamen 
considered that Greenwich Hospital was 
instituted for their benefit, and that the 
Admiralty were only trustees of its funds 
for them, and that they ought to do the 
best they could with it by getting as 
much money out of it as possible, and 
by distributing it in an equitable way. 
And he submitted that it was inequitable 
to withhold these age pensions from 
those men who had served the best, and 
give them to others who had not served 
so well; because it must be remem- 
bered that it was only men who had 
served extremely well who became 
entitled to such a large pension from 
the Navy as 2s. 6d. a-day. Thus 
the best men were deprived of what 
they had expected, and what they had 
been led to suppose they would have; 
while, on the other hand, a man who 
had not done so well, and who had 
earned the pension of, say, 1s. 6d. only, 
at the age of 55, would reap the full 
benefit of the Greenwich Hospital pen- 
sion, and would then get 5d. a-day ; and, 
at 65, the extra 4d., making 9d. alto- 
gether. It was true that they were in 
a difficulty in this matter. The funds 
were not large enough to provide for all 
these pensions, and the reason of that 
was that the number of men had rapidly 
increased who were entitled to them; 
but all that ought to have been fore- 
seen many years ago. In 1865 an Act 
was passed, for which the now Secretary 
of State for War was made responsible. 
At that time the right hon. Gentleman 
said a bargain was made. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford had called it an arrange- 
ment; while the right hon. Gentleman 
had called it an adjustment. But, whe- 
ther it was a bargain, or arrangement, 
or an adjustment, it was a very one- 
sided arrangement, by which only the 
taxpayers benefited, and one which was 
made at the expense of the recipients of 
the Greenwich Hospital pension. His 
contention was that this arrangement 
was made by the Government without 
looking forward to the future. He did 
not say that the men who, at that time, 
were allotted pensions, were unjustly 
treated; but he complained that the 
Government did not look forward and 
see that there were a large number 
coming in to claim those pensions, but 
who would necessarily be deprived of 
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them ; and, therefore, the arrangement 
which they had made was unjust. The 
Government, finding they had made that 
mistake, from motives of generosity and 
justice, should now come forward and 
help the fund to meet this difficulty. 
He did not think they were asking too 
much to expect that. The fact was 
that the Greenwich Hospital Pension 
Funds had been made to supplement 
and assist the Imperial Funds. He could 
. that by several instances. In 1865, 
or instance, the Secretary of State in- 
augurated what wascalled the Pensioners’ 
Reserve. That was, to all intents and 
purposes, a part of our Naval Reserve, 
and it was raised by offering certain men 
the Greenwich Hospital pensions at an 
earlier age—at 50, instead of 55. It was 
said that this Naval Reserve had not 
caused a great strain on the funds of 
Greenwich up to the present time; but 
when the right hon. Gentleman inaugu- 
rated the Reserve, it was contemplated 
that this should become a Force of 5,000 
men; and if that had been raised, it 
would have imposed upon the funds of 
Greenwich a strain of £19,000 a-year. 
That was asum sufficient to provide pen- 
sions fur 1,500 men. The right hon. 
Gentleman might reply that, asa matter 
of fact, no very great strain had been so 
imposed, because the Pensioners Reserve 
had not come up to the numbers con- 
templated; but he saw that Admiral 
Phillimore, in his last Report, said that, 
while in 1867 the number of Pensioners 
Reserve was 511, in 1879 it numbered 
1,166; and the Admiral went on to 
assert that he thought the present system 
might be considered a successful ex- 
periment. If that was so, they might 
in a very few years expect that the whole 
number of men contemplated by the 
scheme of 1865 would be raised, and 
they would then be drawing from the 
funds of Greenwich £19,000 a-year as 
an inducement for these men to enter 
this Reserve. He must complain of this, 
and repeat what he had already said, 
that by this means the Greenwich Fund 
had been made to supplement and assist 
the Imperial Funds, not only in this 
respect, but in others; and it was, there- 
fore, not too much to ask the Govern- 
ment to come forward and supplement 
the fund, so as to stave off this difficulty. 
He would say—‘‘ By all means make 
any legislation prospective, but do not, 
in any case, make it retrospective. Let 
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the boys who are now entering the Ser- 
vice know that in future years they must 
not expect to get so large a sum from 
Greenwich as their predecessors, and 
tell them the reason ; but do not deprive 
the men who have been expecting this 
as a right of the sum to which they are 
justly entitled.” His right hon. Friend 

elow him, in answering him on this 
subject a short time ago—and hon. Mem- 
bers of the present Government, he had 
no doubt, would make the same excuse— 
had said that these pensions were given 
at the discretion of the Admiralty. He 
did not like that phrase, ‘‘ the discretion 
of the Admiralty” at all. Of course, 
they were given at the discretion of the 
Admiralty. No man could bring an 
action against the Government for de- 
privation of pension or anything of that 
sort; but, nevertheless, the men had 
just as much right to look forward to 
the receipt of the Greenwich pension as 
to the receipt of the naval pension. It 
was impossible to make a legal question 
of this atall. Probably some Members 
of the House had heard the old Arab 
story of the rich man, the pauper, and 
the Cadi. A pauper used to sit at the 
gate of the city, and every day a rich 
man, in passing him, dropped a coin 
into his hand. He did that for many 
years, until at last it became a regular 
pension for the beggar ; but one fine day 
the rich man refused to give him the 
penny any more, and then the beggar 
went to the Cadi and an action was 
brought, and the Cadi said that as this 
sum had been given regularly to the 
beggar the rich man must continue to 
give it. He did not hold that there 
was an actual analogy between the two 
cases, because Greenwich Hospital was 
no longer to be looked on as a charity, 
and also because, as he had said, this 
could not be made a legal question ; but 
still he did think that the Government 
should look at it in a spirit of equity. 
Greenwich Hospital was one of the 
grandest monuments of our naval great- 
ness, and anything which might be done 
to tamper with the question and deprive 
the seamen of what they had justly 
earned, and always looked forward to, 
was not only to them a very great 
grievance, but would, he believed, be 
found a very great mistake. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) and his hon. and gallant Friend 
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the Member for Devonport (Captain 
Price) had pleaded the cause of the sea- 
men with great earnestness; but he 
(Mr. Brassey) yielded to no Member of 
that Committee in sympathy with the 
seamen, and he was quite sure that feel- 
ing was abundantly shared by eve 

Naval Administration which had had to 
consider the question of pensions and 
the administration of the Greenwich 
Funds. He might remind the hon. and 
gallant Member who had last spoken 
that these subjects were under the con- 
sideration of his right hon. Friends op- 
posite for more years than the present 
Government had passed weeks in Office ; 
and the presumption therefore would 
be that the regulations enforced during 
that time were regulations which they 
deemed fair and considerate towards the 
seamen. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) 
challenged the arrangement which had 
been made with reference to the sum to 
be paid for the Naval College; but he 
(Mr. Brassey) might explain that the 
amount for the maintenance of those 
buildings when unoccupied was estimated 
at £2,500 per year, while when they 
were occupied under the old arrange- 
ments as an asylum for aged seamen the 
cost for maintenance was £6,000. He 
would further remind the Committee 
that, in former days, when the seamen 
were kept at Greenwich, the rates which 
were at that time paid for Government 
property were fixed upon a very low 
scale. If the seamen had remained in 
occupation of Greenwich Hospital as an 
asylum, the buildings would not have 
escaped the present rule as to contribu- 
tion to the rates by way of bounty, and 
the Hospital, as distinct from the schools, 
would have paid £2,000 a-year towards 
the local rate of Greenwich. There- 
fore, the gain to the funds by the pre- 
sent arrangement was not less than 
about £9,000 a-year. His hon. and 
learned Friend had said that these 
buildings were worth at least £4,000 
a-year. He would remind ‘him that if 
those buildings were occupied as a pri- 
vate institution, or as a private estab- 
lishment, there would be a charge for 
maintenance of at least £2,500, a con- 
tribution to the local rates of £2,000, 
and besides that an expenditure, as he 
understood, of about £600 a-year for 
gas. He would venture to say, there- 
fore, that it would have been impossible 
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for a private institution to have borne 
these heavy charges, and have paid a 
heavy rent in addition. The statement 
made by his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Magniac), that the buildings were 
taken over by the Naval College under 
an arrangement to surrender them at 
any time, was received with a smile by 
the Committee ; but it was, nevertheless, 
a substantial condition. He would ven- 
ture to say that it would be unwise on the 
part of the Government to let these build- 
ings under any other condition, for they 
would certainly be required in the event 
of a war to provide hospital accommoda- 
tion. No private institution under such 
a condition would be prepared to pay a 
heavy rent for these ar rhea He 
only knew one way in which a private 
individual could have paid a rent of 
£4,000 a-year for the property. The 
only possible way of realizing a rate- 
able value on the very extensive piece 
of ground now occupied by these noble 
national buildings at Greenwich would 
have been to pull them down and con- 
vert the site to some utilitarian or manu- 
facturing purposes. Such a course neces- 
sarily was not open to the Government. 
It had been said it was inconsistent with 
the purposes of Greenwich that this 
building should be occupied as a Naval 
College ; but in the original deed of gift 
he found that, among the various objects 
for which Greenwich was founded, the 
improvement of navigation was specifi- 
cally mentioned. He ventured, there- 
fore, to say that the location of a Naval 
College in Greenwich was not at all in- 
consistent with the original objects of 
the foundation. Perhaps he might be 
permitted to remind hon. Members who 
took a deep interest in seamen of the 
arrangement carried into effect since the 
year 1868. At that time the building 
bore a certain monastic character. It 
was not at all popular with seamen, and 
there were no less than 1,310 vacancies 
in the Hospital. New arrangements 
were then made. Those arrangements 
had been fully explained with reference 
to the aged pensioners, and he need 
not go into it again; but he must re- 
mind the Committee, after what had 
fallen from the hon. and gallant Member 
for Devonport (Captain Price), that it was 
originally intended that the number of 
out-pensions should be 5,000 with, he be- 
lieved, a provision for the maintenance 


of 600 aged seamen in the Infirmary; 
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but under the arrangements made by 
the late Administration, which restricted 
the maximum amount of Greenwich 
pensions to 2s. 6d. per day, the number 
of out-pensions had been raised from 
5,000 to 7,500. The sum of £20,000 
had been especially devoted to an infir- 
mary for helpless men, who were in- 
eligible to Greenwich, and who preferred 
a special pension to hospital treatment. 
Again, he would remind the Committee 
that the age for the extra pension had 
been reduced from 70 to 65 ; and, further, 
that men eligible for Greenwich were 
accommodated in naval hospitals, Green- 
wich paying for their maintenance. 
Among other benefits lately conferred, 
200 daughters of seamen and marines 
were now maintained in schools, and 
educational grants of £20 per year were 
made to 50 children of distressed and 
deceased non-commissioned officers. A 
year’s pay was given to the widows of 
seamen who were actually killed in action 
or drowned, in addition, as he believed, 
to any charge which was borne by the 
Naval Estimates. The number of chil- 
dren of seamen and marines in the school 
had been increased from 800 to 1,000; 
while, with regard to the income, by 
judicious sales of estates and invest- 
ments, it had been increased from 
£146,000 in 1865 to £159,000 in 1880. 
Practically, the whole expenditure from 
the funds of Greenwich was spent in 
favour of the seamen as distinguished 
from the officers of the Navy. He ven- 
tured to say every change which had 
been made in the administration of the 
Greenwich funds, and in the application 
of its income, had been changes entirely 
for the benefit of theseamen. He could 
only promise his hon. and learned Friend 
and those who had urged the subject on 
the consideration of the Government 
that attention should be assiduously 
given to the subject. They had every 
desire to make this naval monument of 
the national gratitude to seamen a source 
of still greater advantage. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he would not detain the Committee by 
going over the various details of this 
question; but, as it was one which 
greatly affected his own constituents, 
he must be pardoned for saying a few 
words upon it. He thought the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Magniac) showed conclusively how 
right his hon. and learned Friend (Mr, 
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Gorst) was in going into this matter in 
Committee. he (Baron Henry De 
Worms) understood him aright, Green- 
wich Hospital was exclusively estab- 
lished for the purpose of maintaining a 
certain number of sailors, whose ser- 
vices to their country entitled them to 
similar privileges to those enjoyed by 
the pensioners in Chelsea Hospital. 
Admitting that to be a fact, they could 
not have a stronger argument in favour 
of all that had been said by his hon. 
and learned Friend. If this institution 
had been established, as it undoubt- 
edly was, for the purpose of affording 
an asylum for those who had served 
their country well, surely they were the 
only persons entitled to any benefits 
derived from it, and adequate provision 
ought to be made to keep the scale of 
pensions they would deserve at the full 
amount to which they were entitled. 
His hon. Friend the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. T. Brassey) said that 
extra pensions had been granted out of 
the fund to pensioners of the Naval Re- 
serve and others; but if the fund was 
inadequate to meet the just claims of 
those to whom by right pensions were 
due, all such claims should unquestion- 
ably have been satisfied in full before 
the others were considered at all. It 
was simply an attempt to make a saving 
for the benefit of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer at the cost of these deserving 
men. He brought this question some 
time ago shortly before the House, and 
the answer the Government gave was 
that the funds were not sufficient to 
provide pensions for the whole of the 
pensioners; but he took it that was 
simply a matter of right. Either these 
men who would have lived in the Hospital 
had aright to live there, or they were 
clearly entitled to compensation if they 
did not live there. That was the ques- 
tion, divested of all technicality. When 
his hon. Friend said there were not 
sufficient funds, the answer was received 
with a considerable amount of dissatis- 
faction on the part of those who were 
entitled to receive the pensions. On 
this question it seemed to him that the 
statement of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Devonport (Captain Price) was 
strictly to the point. To withhold these 
pensions was simply to save money for 
the Imperial Exchequer. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY reminded the 
hon. Member that the number of pen- 
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sioners had been increased from 5,000 
to 7,500. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he could not help saying that these 
buildings were undoubtedly let at a very 
small and inadequate rental, and much 
smaller than would be easily obtainable. 
The fact, therefore, that a large number 
of pensions had been given fell to the 
ground; because if this increased rent 
was obtained there would be enough for 
increased pensions to the men who were 
entitled to them. This was really a 
most important question ; because these 
men had passed their lives in the service 
of their country. A contract was made 
with them by which they were morally 
and legally entitled to live in Greenwich 
Hospital; or, failing that, they were 
entitled to a pension in compensation for 
not living there. He trusted Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would see fit to intro- 
duce some measure by which this injus- 
tice and hardship to men who had done 
so well in the service of their country 
should be once and for ever put an end 
to. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, so far as he had 
heard anything of the debate, he wished 
to say a word on behalf of the seamen of 
the Mercantile Marine. They were 
deprived of what was known as the 
‘Greenwich Sixpence,”’ which amounted 
to something like £63,000 per annum. 
There was something like 40,000 of 
these seamen who considered they were 
entitled to receive a larger amount of 
pension than they were now receiving. 
What he asked was, that Government 
would consider the desirability of afford- 
ing to all seamen the pension which was 
now awarded. [‘‘ Order, order!”’] 

Toe CHAIRMAN : I must direct the 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the Vote under discussion is the 
Scientific Vote, and the matter to which 
he is referring comes under a different 
Votealtogether—namely, that for Green- 
wich Hospital. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he begged 
pardon; so far as he had heard the 
debate hon. Members had been dis- 
cussing the question of pensions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, what had 
been discussed was the question of the 
rent for Greenwich Hospital, and the 
diminution caused to pensioners by the 
low rent paid. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE thought the 
Committee had wandered very much from 
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the original question. That was simpl 
the culdavered the rent which nino | 
in the Estimates. The explanation given 
from the Treasury Bench as to the 
arrangements made with Greenwich 
Hospital, and the statements made as to 
the amount paid for rates and main- 
tenance, seemed to him to show that this 
was a very fair sum; for besides the 
£100 in the Estimates there was paid in 
rates and in upholding the building, 
£4,500; the rates amounted to £2,000, 
and the expenditure in maintenance of 
the buildings to £2,500; so that vir- 
tually the rent was £4,600 a-year. That 
was a fairly adequate rental. They 
could not expect to get such a rent as 
would be a sufficient return on the 
capitalized value of these buildings. 
£20,000 a-year would not be sufficient 
for that. The question really was, what 
might it be supposed these buildings 
would produce in the market if put into 
it for any such purpose as the nation 
could offer them for? Hecould not con- 
ceive that if let for any purpose for which 
the country could allow the buildings to 
be used they would yield more than 
£4,600. He therefore thought the objec- 
tion was untenable. 

Mr. GORST said, that the answers 
of the Members of the Government 
were not so satisfactory to him as they 
appeared to be to the hon. Member who 
had just sat down (Mr. Dick-Peddie). 
Persons who had experience in Parlia- 
ment could tell by the mode in which a 
Minister answered a question whether he 
himself was satisfied with the answer he 
was giving. He was sure that many hon. 
Members would have seen that the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. T. Brassey) 
knew he had a bad case, and was try- 
ing to make the most of it. He (Mr. 
Gorst) understood from the remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) that he soaiiad these magni- 
ficent buildings were only worth £100 
a-year. Was it reasonable to suppose, 
for one moment, that they were not 
worth more than that? Because, if 
they were not, it would be the duty of 
the Lords of the Admiralty to bring in 
a Bill to enable the site to be sold, so that 
some use might be made of it, and that 
it might bring in more to the funds of 
the Hospital. He was unable to under- 
stand whether the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Magniac) was pleased with 
the present arrangement or not. If it 
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was the hon. Member's desire to advance 
the interest of the seamen, he (Mr. Gorst) 
did not see how he could think the pre- 
sent use of the buildings satisfactory. 
The hon. Member seemed to be sur- 
prised that they, in 1880, were not ac- 
quainted with the understandings en- 
tered into by the House of Commons 
which sat in 1869. Of course, he (Mr. 
Gorst) was aware, in the Act there was 
a clause requiring that the buildings 
should be available for the purpose of 
a naval hospital when required. But 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Childers) really 
could not seriously suppose that there 
was the slightest chance of the Govern- 
ment being ever required to turn those 
buildings into a hospital again. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that in the 
event of a great naval war, the 
thing the Board of Admiralty would do 
would be to move in that matter and 
take possession of Greenwich Hospital. 

Mr. GORST said, he would then ask 
the Committee, whether the risk of a 
naval war, or of one or two naval ac- 
tions, was really a practical considera- 
tion which should diminish the value 
annually of this building? For his part, 
he could not see how it could affect the 
value of the occupation of the building. 
He thought that the clause in the Act 
did not interfere with the real value of 
the property. Therefore, he felt sure 
that the {Members of the Government 
considered that in that short discussion 
it had clearly been made out that the 
£100 was not an adequate rent, and that 
amuch greater sum ought to be inserted 
in the Estimates of next year. He 
hoped that the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. T. Brassey) would look 
into the matter, and that he would be 
able to induce the Treasury to consent 
to an adequate sum being put down 
next year for Greenwich Hospital rent. 
If the Treasury did not consent to do 
that, he (Mr. Gorst) should next year 
bring forward the matter in such a form 
that he should be able to take the sense 
of the House upon it. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, that the pre- 
sent, he thought, was an opportune time 
for making the few remarks he had to 
make upon a slightly different subject. 
Therefore, he begged leave to call the 
attention of the Board of Admiralty to 
that subject for a moment. In the last 
debate on the Navy Estimatesin the late 
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Parliament, he drew the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), then First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, to the disadvantages they were 
under in not being furnished periodi- 
cally with the results of the operations 
of the several departments of the Ad- 
miralty. He would take, for example, 
the Hydrographic department. As far 
as that House was concerned it was 
in utter ignorance of the proceed- 
ings of that department. He was glad 
to receive an assurance last year from 
the right hon. Gentleman, who was good 
enough to say, in reply to his appeal, 
that he would take into consideration 
the propriety of giving annual Reports 
of those several departments. He would 
now take the opportunity of asking whe- 
ther the present Government intended 
to carry out the promise made by their 
Predecessors, and furnish the House 
with the operations of those depart- 
ments. He felt sure, if they would do 
so, more confidence would be placed in 
those who had the administration of 
those departments; because, since re- 
marks had been made on that subject 
in the House, there had been a discus- 
sion in the public Press, attacking the 
proceedings of the steam and hydro- 
graphic departments; and it was pro- 
bable that those departments would be 
brought into disrepute, simply because 
that House was kept in total ignorance 
of their operations. An officer lately in 
the employ of the Government read a 
Paper not long ago, and in that Paper 
he pointed out certain deficiencies in our 
Service. He (Mr. E. J. Reed) would 
like to ask the Government, instead of 
giving the results of the operations of 
the Hydrographic department to officers, 
representatives of societies, and repre- 
sentatives of periodicals, to enable them 
to earn money by writing articles out of 
information required by that House, 
whether they would not give to the 
House an annual Report of the Hydro- 
graphic and other minor departments? 
He asked the question, because he be- 
lieved that would bring such a depart- 
ment as the Hydrographic department 
into better relations with that House 
and the country, by exhibiting the valu- 
able work which they did. He did not 
wish for a debate to be raised upon the 
point ; but he hoped that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Admiralty 
would take it into consideration, as he 
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was sure that such annual Reports would 
be of material advantage to that House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not recollect what passed last year. 
Perhaps, however, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
would remember. For his own part, he 
would endeavour to carry out the wishes 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. E. J. Reed) as 
far as possible, inasmuch as they were 
most reasonable. Instructions had been 
given for those Reports to be laid on the 
Table in future, and he should be happy 
to give every facility, so that the fullest 
information should be afforded. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he was sorry the hon: Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. E. J. Reed) had referred to 
the Reports of departments, as he did 
not think himself that the question of 
Greenwich Hospital was exhausted. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Childers) really 
could never wish them, in any way, to 
rely on the bargain of which he spoke. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked them 
to take that speech as a standard to 
apply to the compromise that had been 
effected. But the speech to which he 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) referred 
seemed to have been delivered several 
years ago, and which nobody, 30 far as 
he was aware, recollected, and which 
did not appear to have been reported. 
He would call their attention to the fact 
that since that time the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not only been in Opposition, 
but had also been in other departments 
of the Service ; and it appeared to him 
rather unreasonable to refer to that to 
explain the reasons why seamen and 
marines were deprived of a fair revenue 
for that valuable property. The ques- 
tion was, in fact, greater than many hon. 
Members supposed. They had, in fact, 
the Lords of the Admiralty acting in 
two capacities—as trustees for the aged 
seamen and marines on the one hand, 
and as Lords of the Admiralty on the 
other. They took the money .of their 
cestut que trustent and put it into the 
pockets of the Admiralty. £100 a-year 
was clearly an inadequate rent: the 
buildings were assessed at from £4,000 
to £5,000 a-year, and they were asked 
to say they considered £100 sufficient 
rent. He thought that was unworthy of 
the Admiralty, acting in their capacity 
of Lords of the Admiralty, to make a 
profit out of that property. He sin- 
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cerely trusted that the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) would 
bring that matter up in a forcible man- 
ner next year, and in such time as to 
have ample opportunity for discussing 
it, so that it should not be hurried over 
as it was that night, in order that the 
rights of seamen and marines might be 
less curtailed than they were at present 
with reference to that subject. 

Captain PRICE said, he wished to 
ask, whether it was intended to bring 
on the Vote for Greenwich Hospital 
that night, because he intended to move 
a reduction of the Vote? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
his intention to bring on that Vote. He 
hoped the House would not think it 
necessary to prolong that discussion. 
The matter had been fully discussed, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had had full op- 
portunity for placing his views upon the 
subject before them. He begged to ob- 
serve that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber could not move to increase the Vote; 
the only proper way would be for him 
to raise the question by Motion, and he 
had understood that the hon. and learned 
Member intended to do so next Session. 
He hoped he would be satisfied with the 
answers that had been given. He would 
only add, with reference to the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), that when the ar- 
rangements were made in 1867 there 
was an understanding, as explained by 
the right hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), that if the buildings were 
required for naval purposes, there should 
be no rent chargeable to Naval Votes. 
Again, when the buildings were taken 
over for the purposes of a Naval Col- 
lege in 1872, the Greenwich Hospital 
Fund was relieved of the charges for 
repairing, which amounted to some 
£2,000 a-year; it was also relieved of 
rates of about £2,000 a-year, and charges 
for police of about £750. Therefore, 
practically, Greenwich Hospital was a 
gainer by the transaction to the extent 
of near £5,000 a-year. He would not 
go more into detail, as the whole ques- 
tion would, no doubt, be raised by the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
next Session. 

Mr. W.H.SMITH said, he thoughtthe 
whole question might be well considered ; 
but it had been pointed out that that con- 
sideration could not take place this year. 
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If hon. Gentlemen opposite thought they 
could get a larger rental for the use of 
Greenwich Hospital, as a contribution 
to the funds of that Hospital, he should 
not object ; but he could not help feeling 
that a large charge was imposed upon 
the public funds under the present sys- 
tem. He was not satisfied that Green- 
wich Hospital would have been chosen 
as the site fora Naval College, had it 
not been for certain concurrent circum- 
stances which induced the Government 
of the day to appropriate the building 
for that institution. For his own part, 
he was rather inclined to the belief that 
another site would have been better. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cardiff (Mr. E. J. Reed) had referred to 
him (Mr. W. H. Smith) with reference 
to the engagements entered into last 
year with regard to Reports of the dif- 
ferent departments of the Admiralty. 
He was glad to say that before he left 
Office those engagements had been car- 
ried out as far as he was able to do so. 
He fully concurred with the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the public should be in- 
formed of the operations of those seve- 
ral departments of the Service, and 
more especially in the case of such a de- 
partment as the Hydrographic depart- 
ment. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he hoped the 
subject would not be discussed with any 
misunderstanding. Was he to under- 
stand that the Board of Admiralty had, 
at present, no intention whatever of al- 
tering the existing systems, and that the 
remarks which had fallen from the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. T. Brassey) 
were not the views of his Colleagues. 
He thanked the Civil Lord for his satis- 
factory speech, and still hoped the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) would be 
able to fall into the same groove. As 
far as he (Mr. Puleston) was concerned, 
he considered that both seamen and 
marines had been hardly and unjustly 
dealt with in more ways than one, and 
other matters relating to various classes 
in the Dockyards should receive atten- 
tion. Therefore, he did hope that his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty would at least give an opportu- 
nity for discussing the question to those 
hon. Members who represented consti- 
tuencies such as he did. More time 
should be given too for diseussing the 
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Royal Navy to which he had already 
referred. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
his hon. Friend the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty had given assurance that the 
matter should receive consideration, but 
that he could not hold out any expecta- 
tion of a higher rent being given. The 
whole question would be raised next 
year, and, no doubt, there would then 
be ample opportunity for discussion. He 
could not, of course, say what would 
ultimately be done in the matter. 

Cartain PRICE said, that inasmuch 
as the question of rent of Greenwich 
Hospital could not be discussed fully this 
year, he should defer his remarks on the 
subject. But he thought the grievances 
of Greenwich pensioners were such that 
they oughtto be considered immediately. 
He should, therefore, move to reduce the 
Vote by £1,500 when it came on. 

Mr. GORST said, he understood the 
hon. Gentleman the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. T. Brassey) to say that 
the question, whether or no the rent 
paid for the use of the Hospital was or 
was not adequate, would be carefully 
considered by the Board of Admiralty. 
Did he rightly understand that the 
Board of Admiralty would abide by that 
adequacy which had been the subject of 
discussion there for the last hour? 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that the hon. 
and learned Member who had just 
spoken had reminded him that he 
(Mr. Magniac) was a Member for 
an inland town. He was quite aware 
of that, and, as a Member for an inland 
town, he had to consider how much rent 
should be paid for a Naval College as 
well as other hon. Gentlemen, and also 
to consider whether the country might 
not, perhaps, be paying—although the 
rent might be inadequate in a given 
instance—too largeasum for the purpose. 
There were, no doubt, other Colleges 
that might be at the disposal of the 
country for a similar or even a less figure. 
When the hon. and learned Member 
said that the rent was only £100 a-year, 
he (Mr. Magniac) did not quite see 
how he made that out. If the actual 
rent paid was £100, the charges con- 
nected with the place were so heavy 
that it brought the sum up to £4,000. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”] Hon. Members said 
“Qh, oh!” but if they examined his 
statement, they would see that if 
£2,000 was required for repairs, and 
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£2,000 for rates, and another £100 
for rent, the total was over the sum 
he had named. His conviction was 
that the public were paying, at least, 
£6,000 practically for that building—he 
was certain that it was not a great deal 
less than that—when for a third of that 
sum he was sure they might get a more 
suitable place for the purposes of 
a Naval College. He thought it was 
doing no good service to make such 
statements as he had heard that night, 
that seamen were defrauded of their 
rights. Such misrepresentations would, on 
the other hand, he was convinced, do an 
infinite dis-service to those men. There 
could be no doubt that whatever had 
been done by that House had been done 
to their benefit and advantage. An hon. 
Member opposite had complained of the 
withholding of pensions for want of 
funds; but he must know that pensions 
to 7,500 men were now given, 2,000 of 
which had recently been added, princi- 
pally, he believed, because Greenwich 
Hospital was closed. It could not be 
denied that there had been a very con- 
siderable increase during the last 18 
years. Hon. Gentlemen should re- 
member that, in doing service to their 
constituents, they ought not to do injus- 
tice to other taxpayers of the country. 
He was fully convinced that the rent 
paid for the building, taking into con- 
sideration the taxes and incidental 
charges, was excessive; and, setting 
aside other considerations, he believed 
that a more suitable place could be 
obtained for a less expenditure. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he should like to explain to the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Magniac) that 
the question was not one of charges on 
the property, but of rent. Inasmuch as 
the Government occupied a large build- 
ing which belonged to seamen and 
marines, they surely ought to give a 
fair value for it. The hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had stated that there had been 
an understanding between the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War and that House with reference to 
that question; but they were unable to 
tax their memory with it, and it must 
be obvious that they could not accept a 
speech made many years ago as if it 
were a legal document. There had been, 
in fact, no understanding between the 
Admiralty and the House, but only be- 
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tween the Lords of the Admiralty as 
trustees and as administrators. Not- 
withstanding the remarks which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Magniac), he must say that there 
had been great hardship in depriving 
the men entitled of what was their due. 
He did trust that the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty would 
give them an assurance that the most 
serious consideration would be given to 
the question. He, unfortunately, was 
not able to be present when the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. T. Brassey) 
had made his speech. It appeared that 
he had said the whole question would be 
considered, whereas the Secretary to the 
Admiralty had stated that the question of 
rent only would be taken into considera- 
tion. He should like to have aclear un- 
derstanding upon that to place before 
his constituents, who had been run down 
by the hon. Member for Bedford, so that 
they might understand what they had to 
look to from the Board of Admiralty— 
that was, whether the whole question 
would be considered by them or not. 
Captain PRICE said, he should like 
to make a few remarks in reply to those 
which fell from the hon. Member for 
Bedford. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Do they relate to 
the Scientific Branch of the Navy? 
Captain PRICE said, they would in- 
cidentally relate to that branch. The 
hon. Member had stated that the number 
of pensioners having been lately in- 
creased, the pensioners had little to com- 
plain of, and that that number now stood 
at 7,500. He (Captain Price) did not 
see how that affected the matter. All 
the men that received pensions were, of 
course, entitled to them ; and he believed 
that not one of the seamen who had ful- 
filled the conditions which entitled them 
to receive the benefits of Greenwich 
Hospital had, until now, been debarred 
from receiving his pension when he 
reached the age of 55. The number of 
men having increased, the number of 
pensions was, of course, proportionately 
raised to 7,500 from 6,000, the number 
at which it stood previously. He wished 
it to be distinctly understood that the 
pensions had hitherto been invariably 
given to men who were actually entitled. 
He did not see, therefore, how that 
affected the matter they were discussing. 
Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member seems to be referring 
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to Qensions generally. The question 
before the Committee is for the Scientific 
Branch, and the question of pensions 
would properly be considered under the 
Vote for Greenwich Hospital. 

Cartain PRICE said, it appeared to 
him that the Government, by increas- 
ing that rent, would be only doing what 
was just in that matter. 

Lorp RAMSAY said, he trusted the 
Committee would pardon him for rising 
in order to call attention to the subject 
of the Britannia training ship. 

Mr. GORST said, he should like an 
answer to the question which had been 
put to the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty. 

Lorp RAMSAY having risen to con- 
tinue his remarks—— 

Mr. GORST said, he rose to Order. 
He wished to know whether the noble 
Lord was in Order in then addressing 
the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member for Devonport (Captain 
Price) had spoken on one side, and then 
the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool (Lord Ramsay) rose on the other. 
I called upon the noble Lord, who is per- 
fectly in Order. 

Lorp RAMSAY said, that he trusted 
the Committee would pardon him if he 
rose before the Vote was taken, in order 
to call attention to the present system of 
entering and training officers in the 
Navy, of which the educational estab- 
lishment on board H.M.S. Britannia 
formed only a part. He did so because, 
although the officers themselves, or, at 
least, a very large number of them, es- 
pecially the best officers of the rising ° 
generation, were keenly alive to the de- 
fects of that system, it was not gene- 
rally known to the outside world how 
thoroughly ill-conceived and badly or- 
ganized that system was. Still less was 
it generally known how inferior in point 
of general education, and of professional 
training, especially as to the practical 
part of their profession, were the op- 
portunities afforded to our own naval 
officers as compared with those enjoyed 
by the officers of the French, of the 
Russian, and especially of the American 
Navies. He must say that this was a mat- 
ter about which he felt very strongly— 
very strongly indeed—so much so, that, 
although he did not mean, at least on the 
present occasion, to move the rejection 
of the Vote for the Britannia, he could 
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not allow it to pass without troubling 
the Committee with some remarks on the 
— subject towhich the Britanniabe- 
onged. Itwas because hehadhad unusal 
opportunities of informing himself upon 
the question, which really was one of 
the very first importance to the Navy, 
that he felt it his bounden duty to point 
out the very unsatisfactory state of things 
which existed at the present moment. 
He would not detain the Committee by 
quoting from Blue Books, nor even by 
going fully into the matter. He might, 
perhaps, do that at some future time. He 
would merely speak now from his own 
knowledge, and confine himself strictly 
to what he considered to be, or rather to 
what heknew were thefundamentalerrors 
of the presentsystem. These were thesys- 
tem of entering officers by nomination, 
and the early age of that entry, and the 
ill-planned, ill-organized, and harassing 
life which young officers were compelled 
to lead during their four-and-a-half 
years’ sea service as midshipmen. Though 
during that time they were compelled to 
work very hard, most of their work was 
of a very unimproving kind, and their 
time was so abominably misapplied that 
these four-and-a-half years were little bet- 
ter than wasted. First, as to the mode of 
entry, he must point out that the Navy, 
unlike the Army, did not get the pick of 
the intelligence of the country. Can- 
didates for the Army were selected by 
competitive examination from the widest 
possible area—in fact, all who could 
produce certificates of character might 
compete for Army cadetships. Candi- 
dates for the Navy, on the contrary, un- 
derwent no competitive test whatever, 
and they were drawn from the small 
area of those whose political or profes- 
sional influence was such as to enable 
them to procure nominations for cadet- 
ships. In other words, naval officers were 
selected by favour from a class, and the 
atronage was in the hands of the First 
rd of the Admiralty. All who ob- 
tained nominations became officers, pro- 
vided they passed the test examinations ; 
thus it might fairly be presumed that 
the average material out of which the 
officers of the Navy were manufactured 
was intellectually of an inferior quality 
to that which was available for the 
Army, and which supplied cadets to 
Sandhurst and Woolwich. Whether that 
was so in point of fact was a question on 
which he expressed no opinion whatever. 
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He was well aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
fully appreciated the many objections to 
the nomination system, and that he was 
most anxious to abolish that system, 
both because it was difficult to obtain 
sufficient information about the candi- 
dates, and also because he found the dis- 
tribution of patronage an almost intoler- 
able nuisance. He believed the only, 
or the chief, reason why the right hon. 
Gentleman did not abolish nominations 
was, that he did not approve of com- 
petitive examination for boys of the ten- 
der age of 12 to 13}, the age at which 
the cadets now joined the training ship. 
And, no doubt, there was much to be 
said in favour of that view. But he 
thought, and he ventured to hope the 
Committee would agree with him, that 
to retain a system of patronage in the 
Service which, of all others, was the 
most truly national in every sense of the 
word, was a thing which ought not to 
be any longer allowed, no matter what 
difficulties stood in the way. That 
brought him to the second point to 
which he wished to call the attention 
of the Committee—namely, the age 
at which young officers began life on 
board ship. It was usually urged, by 
way of apology and defence, that unless 
officers entered very young, it was im- 
possible that they should be reconciled 
to the hardship and confinement of ship 
life. To that he replied this was pure 
assumption, and he did not think there 
was any good ground for believing it to 
be true. He acknowledged that it was 
not uncommon to hear naval officers of 
experience say that if they had not 
entered the Service at an age when they 
knew nothing whatever of themselves, 
or of the world, they would never have 
joined the Navy at all; and therefore it 
was assumed, even by those who ought 
to know better, that unless officers were 
entered young, there would be great 
difficulty in obtaining officers at all. 
But that argument really. told the 
other way, and he said that so long as 
they continued to enter boys at the pre- 
sent early age—12 to 134—so long 
should they continue to enter a very 
large number whom nature never in- 
tended to become naval officers. What 
was most needed in selecting officers for 
the Navy was to secure personal fitness 
for a naval life. That was the one thing 
needful; secure that, and they might 
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safely enter cadets very much later than 
they did at present. Without it, although 
by entering them young they might 
reconcile many men to ship life, who 
would otherwise never be able to endure 
it, they would never succeed in pro- 
ducing any really first-rate naval offi- 
cers. Now, he was quite certain that 
they could not even pretend to secure 
this personal fitness, unless the age of 
entry was fixed at such a point as would 
give time for a boy’s character to be 
more or less formed, so that he might be 
able to judge for himself whether or not 
a naval career was likely to suit him. 
He did not hesitate to assure the House 
that this early entry was, perhaps, the 
most mischievous and pernicious feature 
of the whole system. Why, what were 
the motives which induced boys at the 
age of 12 to 13 to join the Navy? Dur- 
ing the time—nearly two years—that he 
was commander of the Britannia—by 
commander he meant second in com- 
mand—he made the acquaintance of 
some 350 cadets; and it was, of course, 
his business to know the boys indivi- 
dually as well as he could. Many of 
them were undoubtedly as fine and pro- 
mising youths as could be wished, and 
full of enthusiasm for the Service. On 
the other hand, there were many who 
only entered the Navy in order to escape 
from school; whilst others—and these 
were a very considerable proportion— 
told him that they joined the Navy 
merely because their parents wished 
them to do so, and not from any wish of 
their own. Some few even went further 
than that, and told him they did not 
much like the Britannia, and were 
doubtful if they would like the Navy. 
In short, the facts proved exactly what 
might have been expected, that whilst 
they entered boys at 12 to 13}, they 
could have no guarantee of their per- 
sonal fitness for the Navy. But that 
early age was mischievous in other ways. 
Nothing was gained in the long run, 
and much was lost by taking boys away 
from school, stopping their general edu- 
cation just as their minds were beginning 
to open, and setting them down to study 
narrow professional subjects, which they 
would learn in half the time if their 
minds were more fully developed. And 
that had so far been recognized that 
a very large portion of the time on board 
of the Britannia was now given up to 
general subjects, not only to elemen- 
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tary mathematics, such as Euclid, Alge- 
bra, Arithmetic, and Trigonometry, but 
to still more general subjects than those, 
such as History, French, and Geo- 
graphy, subjects which belonged to the 
curriculum of every school in the country. 
Thus, out of the total 28 hours per week 
during the first six months the boys 
were on board the Britannia, only five 
were given to professional subjects, such 
as seamanship and navigation, and 23 
to the general subjects he had men- 
tioned. During their second term, 
eight hours were given to professional 
subjects and 20 to general subjects; 
third and fourth terms, nine hours 
to professional and 19 to general sub- 
jects. He thought these figures showed 
very clearly that the Britannia was 
not merely a training ship in which 
technical and professional subjects only 
were taught, but a floating school for 
purposes of general education. It was 
a great expense to the country, and 
one of which he thought the House 
of Commons might fairly complain. At 
the same time, he must say that so 
long as the system of entering youn 
officers almost during their childh 
was continued, so long did he hope that 
that House would continue to sanction 
whatever was necessary for their general 
education. The Britannia itself was,no . 
doubt, a very anomalous institution—a 
ship without masts, a mere hulk, in 
fact, on board of which nothing was 
taught that could not be taught both 
better and more economically on dry 
land. But although he thought the edu- 
cational work now done by the Britannia 
could be better done, and much better 
done by a College on shore with proper 
models, and a properly rigged ship 
attached, he was not discussing that 
point now. He regarded it as merely 
one of detail, in comparison with those 
which he was endeavouring to submit to 
the Committee; for he thought that, so 
long as cadets were entered at the present 
early age, it mattered little whether they 
were trained in a floating hulk or in a 
College on shore. The mischief in either 
case would be about the same; for in 
both this early naval training would 
have the effect of destroying much ori- 
ginality of character, and of narrowing 
the minds of our future officers, by cutting 
short their general education, and taking 
them out of the world before they had 
had time to see anything of it. Forty 
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or fifty years ago, there were reasons for 
entering officers as young as possible— 
reasons which no longer existed ; first, 
beeause the hardships of sea life were in 
those days so great that it was really 
necessary for officers to begin young, in 
order to become inured to them; and, 
secondly, because practical seamanship 
was the one great professional necessity 
in the old days of sailing ships, and that 
was best acquired by practice and ex- 
perience commencing from very early 
years. But now all this was changed ; 
the hardships were now comparatively 
slight; whilst, as to seamanship, they 
not only did not expect or require so 
much of that peculiar skill in handling 
ships under sail alone, which was the 
pride of our officers in former days, but 
they now possessed a vast amount of 
knowledge of natural phenomena, em- 
bodied in the form of laws and rules, 
which greatly reduced in value the ex- 
perience of any single life. Besides, sea 
service in these days of steam and iron- 
clad ships did not necessarily bring with 
it knowledge of seamanship; but sea- 
manship could be taught like everything 
else, and it ought to be taught far more 
than it was. it could not be picked up 
in large iron-clads, and must be taught, 
if it was to be learnt. On the other 
hand, our officers were expected to ac- 
quire a very considerable amount of 
scientific knowledge. He maintained 
that a ship, especially a man-of-war, 
was just about the very worst place for 
study of any kind that could possibly be 
conceived ; and he said that the original 
reasons for entering officers as young 
as possible having disappeared, it was 
purely mischievous to adhere to the 
practice. The only result was—on the 
one hand, to cause unnecessary expense 
to the country ; and on the other, intel- 
lectual injury to the officers themselves. 
The third point—and it was the last 
with which he would trouble the Com- 
mittee—was the anomalous and most 
unprofitable life that our young officers 
led during the four-and-a-half years 
which they spent as midshipmen on 
board a sea-going ship, from the time 
that they left the Britannia until they 
assed their examination for the rank of 
ieutenant. They were then in what he 
might call an embryo state of ex- 
istence—half officer, half schoolboy. 
They kept regular watch both at sea 
and in harbour, and were generally on 
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watch about six hours out of every 
24. Most of that time, he was bound 
to say, was wasted, so far as they 
themselves were concerned; for their 
chief work when on watch, in these days 
of steam, was no longer to assist in work- 
ing the ship, but to walk up and down, 
report certain times to the commanding 
officer, see the decks swept, and the 
ashes thrown overboard. Then they were 
attached to a division of guns, and to a 
company of small-arm men, in connec- 
tion with which a great deal of work 
was imposed on them, which in the 
Army would be done by non-commis- 
sioned officers—such as taking clothes 
lists, slop lists, and hammock lists. That 
sort of work taught the boys nothing 
whatever. It only wasted their time, 
and prevented them doing other things. 
Lastly, in addition to all this, midship- 
men were supposed to study under the 
Naval Instructor for some two hours 
every forenoon; but that study was 
very irregular. It not only had to 
give way to the routine of drills 
which were carried on in every man- 
of-war, but was subject to all the vicis- 
situdes of wind and weather at sea. 
Besides, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, it was not to be expected 
that a growing boy could study to much 
good purpose when he had a four hours’ 
watch on deck during the previous 
night; and, according to the custom of 
the Service, he would have such a watch 
during three nights out of four. A mid- 
shipman was sometimes excused from 
taking his forenoon watch in order to go 
to school. In that case, he lost some of 
the experience to gain which was the 
chief object of his being sent to sea. In 
short, his official duties interfered sadly 
with his studies, whilst his schoolboy 
work took every leisure moment, and 
greatly reduced the knowledge he might 
otherwise gain by experience, if only he 
had leisure and opportunity for observa- 
tion. A midshipman now-a-days really 
was a very hard-worked individual— 
that was to say, he had to spend much 
time in work; but most of it was of so 
unprofitable a kind that the gain to him- 
self in professional knowledge was com- 
paratively insignificant. In short, his 
time and labour were vilely misapplied ; 
he could not combine, with advantage, 
the double character of officer and school- 
boy. And it was vain to expect that he 
should. A very few able and ambitious 
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boys, gifted with strong constitutions 
and physical energy, might succeed in 
doing so; but, generally speaking, the 
attempt had always failed, and he was 
quite sure that it always would fail. He 
felt that it was presumptuous, and cer- 
tainly not wise, in a new Member to 
speak at such length in Committee as he 
had done. He was really ashamed of 
himself, and only hoped that the Com- 
mittee would forgive him. The truth 
was that this question of naval educa- 
tion and naval training had long iain on 
his conscience. He felt very strongly 
about it; he knew it to be a matter 
which vitally affected the efficiency of 
the Navy, and, therefore, he had ven- 
tured to think it of such importance as 
to warrant his trespassing in some de- 
gree on the forbearance of the Com- 
mittee; and he could only say that he 
was sincerely grateful for the kindness 
and indulgence by which he had been 
enabled to call attention to what cer- 
tainly was by far the greatest blot in 
our naval administration, and a distinct 
source of naval weakness in the future. 
He had just one thing more to say, and 
that was that he hoped the present 
Board of Admiralty would not hesitate 
to go to the root of the matter. He 
hoped they would put a stop to the mis- 
chievous practice of entering children, 
and to the equally vicious system of en- 
tering them by nomination. He did not 
see why, in these days, officers of the 
Navy should be selected by favour from 
any privileged class ; and he hoped that 
the present Board of Admiralty would 
get rid of the patronage, and would 
throw open the Navy, like the Army, 
to the best ability of the nation. He 
could assure the hon. Gentleman who 
represented the Board of Admiralty in 
that House that by taking up the whole 
question of naval education, and deal- 
ing with if as a whole—not in a frag- 
mentary way, as hitherto, by tinkering 
first at one part, and then at another— 
now at the Britannia, and now at the 
College at Greenwich—he could assure 
him that by dealing with the question 
as a whole, and in a large and liberal 
spirit of common sense, as opposed to the 
narrow counsels of professional pedantry 
and prejudice, to which was mainly 
owing the many absurdities of the pre- 
sent system, he would be doing a new 
thing ; and by doing it he would confer 
a very great benefit on the Navy of the 
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future, and do more to strengthen it 
than if by one stroke of the pen he was 
to build 50 iron-clads. 

Mr. GORST said, he must congratu- 
late the noble Lord who had just sat 
down (Lord Ramsay) on the patriotism 
and courage he had shown in bringing 
the subject of training officers for the 
Navy so fully before the attention of the 
Committee; and he was sure that the 
Committee must be glad that they had 
reported Progress at that stage on a 
former occasion, because otherwise they 
would have lost the advantage of the 
able and valuable speech which the 
noble Lord had delivered. He now de- 
sired to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the cost of that education 
which had just been described. He was 
quite aware that no cost would be consi- 
dered by the country too great to pay 
for the production of officers of the 
highest education for our Navy; but 
the noble Lord, who had had practical 
experience of the present system of edu- 
cation, had shown how extremely defi- 
cient that education was. It was now, 
therefore, opportune to call attention to 
its cost. He found from the Estimates 
that the expenses of the College amounted 
to £18,961, to which had to be added the 
charge for the pay of the officers em- 
ployed in the direction of the College— 
namely, £18,071; making a total of 
£37,000 odd as the annual cost of the 
school-ship Britannia. He had not been 
able to find in any Return the number 
of boys on board the Britannia at one 
time; but he believed it never exceeded 
120. He should, therefore, be giving a 
great advantage to the expenditure in 
assuming that the £37,000 was expended 
upon that number of boys. The result 
of it was that the cost of the education 
of each boy was £308 a-year, exclusive 
of clothing and other expenses defrayed 
by parents, an expense greater than the 
cost of education at the most expensive 
public school in the country. It was 
true that some part of this expense was 
recouped by the parents, who paid £98 
a-year; but the expense to the country 
was upwards of £210 for each boy. Now, 
he could not help thinking that if the 
education was no better than had just 
been described, this was a very heavy 
sum for the country and the parents to 
be charged with. After the account 

iven of the education on board the 
ritannia by the noble Lord, nothing 
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which he (Mr. Gorst) could add would, 
perhaps, have very much weight with 
the Committee. But he had looked into 
the Report which gave the most recent 
information upon the subject that was 
open to the House of Commons, and 
from that he would give the Committee 
two extracts as specimens of the results 
of the system as regarded French and 
Latin. The Examiner reported, in the 
ease of the former, that the accent, pro- 
nunciation, and conversational powers of 
the cadets was tolerably good, but that 
their grammar was exceedingly defec- 
tive. They did not know how to make 
an agreement. They did not know how 
to distinguish the perfect from the par- 
ticiple. They did not know how to make 
use of the dictionary, for they frequently 
took the words given at random. Such 
was the result of the French examina- 
tion. With regard to Latin, the Exa- 
miner reported that the translation of 
passages, both those which had been 
read during the term and those which 
the cadets had not previously seen, was 
very badly done. Hon. Members ex- 

erienced in school management would 
be able to understand from these state- 
ments how shockingly bad must be the 
results which the Examiner had thus 


described. In defence of such a system, 
which was opposed to the practice of all 
other nations, nothing could be said. In 
the United States Navy they took boys 


at a later age. In the French and 
Russian Navies boys of 17 were ad- 
mitted; while in the Turkish Navy, 
which they had been accustomed to re- 
gard as admirable, they were taken at 
the age of 18, and these young men of 
17 or 18, whose education had up to 
that age cost the naval administration of 
these countries nothing, turned into offi- 
cers in whose presence the noble Lord 
had just said he had been sometimes 
ashamed. He believed that Englishmen 
were, beyond all comparison, naturally 
the most able of naval officers; and if 
they had a fair chance given to them, 
and were thoroughly trained, they would 
beat all the naval officers in the world. 
It was, therefore, startling to him to 
hear the noble Lord say that he felt 
ashamed, in the presence of officers of 
foreign Navies, of the want of scientific 
education in his colleagues. He hoped 
the subject would be taken up by the 
Government, and thought that the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Admi- 
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ralty, who had himself given great at- 
tention to the matter, would do well to 
call further attention to it. The educa- 
tion of naval officers demanded earnest 
attention, and it was to be hoped that 
they would not in future be called upon 
to vote the extravagant amount of £305 
a-year for each of the boys admitted on 
board the Britannia, and, at the same 
time, hear from the noble Lord, with all 
his experience in the matter, that the 
education given there was wholly defec- 
tive, and. that the results were such as 
to cause him to blush in the presence of 
foreign officers. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he rose for the 
purpose of saying that the views which 
the noble Lord (Lord Ramsay) had laid 
before the Committee that evening had 
been, to his (Mr. Reed’s) certain know- 
ledge, entertained for some time past by 
those concerned in the education of 
young officers for the Navy; and he be- 
lieved he should be within the mark in 
saying that representations had been 
made in times past indicating the re- 
sults which the noble Lord had pointed 
out. But he had felt, having taken 
great interest in the subject for many 
years, that it was almost hopeless to ex- 
pect a change unless and until the sub- 
ject was taken up by a naval officer who 
had experience of the system, and who 
spoke with considerable weight in that 
House. He had been extremely pleased 
to hear the statement of the noble Lord, 
because he was convinced that in that 
statement had been pronounced the vir- 
tual end of the present system. The 
noble Lord had touched with great force 
on every one of the points which had 
weighed on the minds of those concerned 
in this question. The early age at which 
youngsters were appointed to the Navy 
was in such contrast to the practice in 
this respect of other nations that he was 
glad to hear the subject so forcibly put 
forward that evening. He hoped, when 
the Admiralty had time to deal with the 
subject, the age of admission would be 
advanced in accordance with the prac- 
tice of other nations. The Committee 
must not be surprised to find that so un- 
satisfactory a state of things as had been 
described existed, because that arose out 
of the change of circumstances which 
had been brought about within the 
Royal Navy. As the noble Lord had 
pointed out, the system which was now 
unsuitable was necessary in the state of 
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the Navy which had passed away, when 
it was the chief thing for an officer to 
know the way to manage a ship under 
canvas, but when it was not necessary, 
as it was at present, to train him in a 
number of scientific subjects. There 
was another point in the speech of the 
noble Lord to which he would allude— 
namely, the unsuitableness of a man-of- 
war in commission for the continuation 
of the education of naval officers after 
leaving the Britannia. He (Mr. E. J. 
Reed) had recently conversed with 
a young officer who deplored the 
fact that while the Naval Service laid 
upon him the necessity of studying a 
large number of scientific subjects it 
furnished him with no opportunity for 
doing so. He did certainly despair of 
giving young officers on board ship any 
great facilities in that respect, and was 
of opinion that the more they could ac- 
quire of scientific knowledge before they 
embarked on the deck of a man-of-war 
the better it would be for them. The 
noble Lord had truly pointed out how 
necessary it was for naval officers in the 
present day to acquire a large amount 
of scientific knowledge. At the most, a 
few years ago, a fair amount of mathe- 
matics, enough to enable them to learn 
navigation, was all that was expected of 
them ; but, in our days, the youngsters 
of our Naval Service must study other 
subjects. Scientific gunnery had become 
part of the business of every officer in 
the Navy, and the use of torpedoes re- 
quired a considerable knowledge of 
chemistry and electricity. If there had 
been no other reason for change, the 
altered condition of the Naval Service, 
and the increased necessity laid upon 
naval officers for the acquirement of 
scientific knowledge, would have impera- 
tively demanded an alteration in the 
system of naval education. It was not, 
he believed, necessary to say much for 
the ose of urging that the attention 
of the ‘Admiralty should be given to 
this subject, because he felt they were 
fortunate in having a Board perfectly 
able and willing to take a question of 
this kind into their serious considera- 
tion, and that it would be wisely consi- 
dered was guaranteed by the presence 
of the hon. Gentleman below him, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, as well as 
by the character of the First Lord. 


He ventured to make these observations, . 


for the purpose of enforcing the fact 
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that it was not merely the young officers 
in the Naval Service who hit the neces- 
sity for change, but the educational 
officers. He felt sure, with the excep- 
tion of men of mature years, whose ex- 
perience had been gained in past times, 
that the Admiralty would have the en- 
tire concurrence of the Naval Service. 
Cartan PRICE said, he thanked the 
noble Lord (Lord Ramsay) for the able 
and lucid speech which he had delivered. 
The noble Lord had spoken upon the 
question with a weight which belonged 
to no other Member, because he had 
been for a considerable time connected 
with the system of education on board 
the Britannia. He (Captain Price) rose, 
not so much for the purpose of adding 
his testimony to what fell from the noble 
Lord, as for the purpose of assuring the 
Committee that the ideas which had been 
advocated by him were fully borne out 
by the experience of many officers in 
the highest positions in the Navy. The 
principal question before them was the 
eat cost of the Britannia as a Naval 
ollege. The hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had told the 
Committee that the cost of education of 
each naval cadet on board that vessel 
was £308 a-year. He (Captain Price) 
believed the hon. and learned Member 
was rather under the mark, because a 
certain number of young officers were 
removed from the Service from one 
cause or another, and the money spent 
with regard to those must be taken into 
account. But the cost was not the only 
consideration which must guide them in 
this matter. He quite agreed with the 
noble Lord that if the Britannia were 
done away with, and the young men 
educated in the public schools, and then 
sent to sea at the age of 15 or 16, it 
would be a great improvement on the 
present system. In that opinion he was 
fortified by the views of Commodore 
Goodenough, who held that a distinction 
should be made between the period of 
education and that of special training, 
and that the special training should be 
in the hands of the Government, while 
the education should be left to the 
parents to be provided in the ordinary 
schools of the country. He thought that 
the education provided by these schools 
was sufficient for that purpose. in, 
Admiral Sherard Osborne held that the 
educational advantages which the Col- 
leges and other institutions in the 
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country afforded to the youngsters of the 
day would fully enable them to come up 
to any standard required. Admiral 
Ryder also, who had made the subject a 
very special one, was also in favour of 
young men being gathered from the 
public schools of the country, which he 
was convinced by experience would 
supply the best description of raw ma- 
terial for the Navy. And then he added, 
there was something in the atmosphere 
of public schools which prepared boys 
to become good officers. If the Britannia 
were done away with the question must, 
of course, be considered as to when it 
wasdesirable that special training should 
be given. Many officers were of opi- 
nion that boys should enter training 
ships before going to sea. But he could 
not regard that as the best course to be 
adopted. Boys of the age of 15 or 16 
ought, he thought, to go to sea at once, 
not in ships like the Zhunderer, but in 
small ships, where they would learn to 
discharge their duties in a practical and 
satisfactory manner. If boys were 
entered at the age of 16 they should be 
sent to sea at once, because they limited 
the time during which they could learn, 
practically, the duties of their profession, 
if they were sent to a training ship until 
they were 17 or 18. For many reasons, 
he believed, it would be advisable to 
send the boys to sea at once. He had 
entered the Service at the age of 13, 
having received a good education at a 
sepe school, a good deal of which he 

ad always felt he had lost during the 


next two years. In those two years he 
had really learned nothing at all of his 
profession, although he had been under 


a Naval Instructor. But at 15 or 16 
years of age, having been appointed to 
a small sea-going ship, he began to pick 
up the duties of his profession. With 
regard to special training, his view was 
that this ought to be given at a Naval 
University after the age of 19, because 
at that age the young officer was 
particularly anxious to learn, and every- 
thing he did learn of a scientific cha- 
racter at that age he was much more 
able and likely to retain in his memory. 
There was another reason in support of 
this view. The sub-lieutenants spent a 
certain portion of their time at College, 
and then went to sea, where they did no- 
thing unless they were fortunate enough 
to get appointed to small ships. The 
greater number, however, were drafted 
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into large ships, where they either did 
duty as midshipmen or nothing at all, 
because the commanders of those vessels 
did not like to intrust the charge of 
their ships at sea to young officers, even 
though they might have come out of 
College with flying colours. He thought 
that the time now spent in that way 
might, with the greatest possible advan- 
tage, be spent at a Naval University, and 
that the money saved by doing away 
with the Britannia, and training the boys 
at public schools at their own expense, 
might very well be appropriated to ex- 
tending the course now gone through. 
If that scheme were adopted, it would re- 
sult that about half of the lieutenants on 
the list would be studying at the Uni- 
versity, while the uther half might be 
drafted into small ships, where their 
qualities would at once be put to a prac- 
tical test. This question was, of course, 
not a new one. He thought the best 
course for the Admiralty to follow would 
be to appoint a Departmental Com- 
mittee, composed of naval officers, to 
investigate the whole subject, because 
there could be no doubt that circum- 
stances had changed a good deal since 
the House had last received any infor- 
mation with respect to it. The Govern- 
ment, he thought, would act wisely in 
doing that; and the House would, he 
believed, be satisfied with the Report of 
the Committee. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, they 
had listened with pleasure to the very 
able and eloquent speech of the noble 
Lord (Lord Ramsay), and it would be a 
satisfaction to the Liberal Party to have 
in their ranks a gallant Officer so com- 
petent to take part in naval debates, and 
of whom it might be said that he repre- 
sented the views of the more advanced 
branches of the Service. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had the greatest interest in all 
the points which had been raised by the 
noble Lord, to which on many occasions, 
both in the House and in Committee, he 
had addressed himself, and should now 
lose no opportunity of bringing them 
before his inane at the Admiralty. 
If, on that occasion, he did not deal fully 
with the subject, it was because they 
were under the consideration of the Ad- 
miralty, whose views he was not then 
in a position to state. With reference 
to the first point alluded to—namely, 
the mode of election, he had, on frequent 
occasions, expressed his opinion that the 
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present system of nomination was not 
satisfactory. The Committee would re- 
collect that, in 1869, a change in this 
respect had been made, and the Service 
was, to a certain extent, opened to com- 
petition for the first time, applications 
being allowed for double the nominations 
than there were vacancies. There had 
existed a good deal of feeling against 
open competition in the case of boys of 
so young an age, and he could not but 
feel that there was considerable weight 
in that opinion. For that reason his 
right hon. Friend had not thought it 
well to open the Service completely to 
the competition of all the world. How- 
ever, that system, under which the young 
men competed for cadetships, was altered 
by the late Mr. Ward Hunt in 1874. He 
had himself most strongly disapproved 
of that change, which was made un- 
doubtedly in consequence of the Report 
of the Committee which sat to consider 
the question, but which Committee he 
had always considered inadequate, while 
their Report had not, in his opinion, 
carried weight in the country. He did 
not know what the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty thought on the subject; but he 
was inclined to think he was not al- 
together satisfied with the principle of 
pure nomination, and that he would be 
glad to see some change in the direction 
indicated. All he could then say was, 
that the subject was engaging the atten- 
tion of the present Board of Admiralty. 
He trusted before long to be able to state 
what decision had been arrived at. If 
any change weremade, it would probably 
be in the direction of opening the Ser- 
vice, to a certain extent, on the principle 
of competition. Then, as to the early 
age at which cadets were nominated, 
and the length of time which they served 
on board the Britannia, he should not 
speak confidently. There wasa growing 
feeling amongst a large class of officers 
that it would be a good thing to advance 
somewhat the age at which boys were 
nominated; butit should beremembered, 
on the other hand, that there was a very 
strong feeling amongst many navalofficers 
that it was wise to bring boys into the 
Naval Serviceatas early anageas possible. 
During the first two years on board the 
Britannia cadets did not receive a strictly 
naval training—not a professional educa- 
tion purely as naval officers ; but they 
gained a professional training in those 
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educational subjects of importance to 
naval officers. It was, therefore, a 
question whether it was desirable to 
take them away from public schools in 
order to give them that special educa- 
tional training which they required in 
order to fit them to become naval officers. 
No doubt they could be educated at 
public schools, yet they might lose that 
special training in naval subjects which 
was imparted at the Britannia. He only 
stated the difficulties of this question 
without stating his own opinion, or that 
of the Lords of the Admiralty upon it ; 
but he, however, thought that there was 
considerable weight of opinion that the 
cadets might be as well educated in a 
College on shore as in a ship, provided 
they had certain accessories, such as 
boats. Successive Boards of Admiralty 
had considered the expediency of doing 
away with the Britannia, and estab- 
lishing a Naval College on. shore, as 
was propounded by the late Mr. Ward 
Hunt. That scheme only fell through in 
consequence of the great difficulty attend- 
ing the question of site. He was quite 
ready then to support that proposal ; but 
he did not at the time express any om 
opinion as to where the College shoul 

be situated. The only sy he gave 
was that it was desirable to do away 
with the Britannia and to have a College 
on shore. There was no doubt that the 
education on board the Britannia was a 
very costly one, though not so costly as 
had been stated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). The 
hon. and learned Member had added to 
the cost of education the wages and 
victuals of the seamen who had been 
employed on board the Britannia; but 
the wages and victuals of the seamen 
must be found, whether they were em- 
ployed on the Britannia or somewhere 
else. If, therefore, they deducted the 
wages and victuals of the seamen, the 
cost of education was very much less 
than that stated. The cost of education 
for each boy would amount in that case 
to £186 per annum. He had no doubt 
that if the College was established in 
some suitable place a boy could be given 
a very fair education at much less cost. 
They might reasonably hope that if it 
were necessary to take these boys, when 
leaving the public schools, and before 
going on board ship, to any College 
erected upon shore for the purpose of 
their education, the cost would be very 
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much more moderate. He would repeat 
that the whole question was now re- 
ceiving the attention of the Board of 
Admiralty; and he hoped to be able to 
a ype their decision at no distant 
ay. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he had 
listened with great pleasure to the 
speech of the noble Lord (Lord Ramsay), 
with whom he had the advantage of 
frequent communication when he was 
serving in the Britannia. The subject 


to which he had directed attention was. 


a very important one—the importance 
of which it was scarcely possible to 
overrate. The cost was as nothing, for 
they must have the very best instructed 
naval officers for the Navy at any cost. 
This subject had frequently engaged 
his attention, and he had given as much 
consideration as it was possible for a 
person in the position of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, while discharging 
other duties of a very pressing cha- 
racter. He felt that the hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen who had succeeded were 
placed at a great disadvantage, in con- 
sequence of the pressure of public work, 
in endeavouring to work out a question 
of this kind which required so large an 
amount of consideration. When he first 
gave attention to this subject, he was 
inclined to adopt the view that the 
Britannia itself was totally unnecessary. 
That was the first conclusion to which 
anyone would arrive, if the views of the 
authorities with regard to the special 
training of young officers for the Naval 
Service could be entirely disregarded. 
But when he made inquiry as to whe- 
ther it would be possible to provide a 
supply of boys from public schools with 
the qualifications now possessed by those 
who passed out from the Britannia, he 
found that there were very few, if any, 
public schools which could provide boys 
with the amount of special mathematical 
knowledge which was deemed necessary 
by the highest authorities. In other 
words, the standard which they required 
from the cadets at the age of 15 was 
much higher than the standard required 
in the public schools. If the Britannia 
were abolished, and boys were examined 
into the Service at the age of 15, sup- 
posing the standard remained the same, 
the boys would be crammed up to that 
point which was necessary to the special 
examination. But he was afraid they 
would not be so well instructed in general 
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knowledge as the boys in the Britannia 
at the present time. The noble Lord 
had referred to the possibility of exa- 
mining into the Service at the age of 
15; but, ashe (Mr. W. H. Smith) had 
pointed out, that would involve either 
less mathematical knowledge on the part 
of the cadets, or the substitution of the 
cram system. 

Lorp RAMSAY said, that he never 
intended to imply that no special mathe- 
matical training was required for naval 
officers. Far from it. But he had said 
that a College ought to be substituted 
for the Britannia, and that boys should 
join that College later than they now 
join the Britannia. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH repeated that he 
had first been of opinion that the 
Britannia, as a mere school, might be 
done away with, and that the expense 
which it cost the country might be saved 
by boys being educated in public schools 
up to the age of 15; but he satisfied 
himself that no public schools furnished 
the boys with the special mathematical 
knowledge at the age of 15 which they 
required ; and they would, therefore, have 
to fall back upon the cram system, with 
disastrous results to the boys. The 
noble Lord had gone into the question 
in a much more serious manner than 
was implied by the mere continuance or 
non-continuance of the Britannia. He 
had entered into the whole history of 
the education of a cadet from the time 
when he entered the Britannia to the 
period when he passed his examination 
as second lieutenant. He was very glad 
to hear the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty state that the 
whole question would be considered, for, 
as the noble Lord had said, the ques- 
tion of the Britannia was only a frag- 
mentary part of a very great question. 
The duties which were required of naval 
officers in modern times were very dif- 
ferent from what was formerly the case, 
and even in this time a considerable 
change in the course of education, al- 
though in a fragmentary manner, had 
been made. He, for one, agreed that it 
was impossible for the boy to get up his 
duties on board ship and to derive much 
benefit from the Naval Instructor during 
the few hours a-week which he was 
allowed to devote to him. He had never 
been satisfied with the present system 
in that respect. Either the cadet felt 
that he could not do his work for the 
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Naval Instructor, or he considered that 
he was interfering with his duties as 
officer, and the cadets were thus left to 
feel that the whole system was a mis- 
take, and an error which failed to carry 
out the purposes in view—namely, the 
gradual and complete education of 
young officers in all the duties ex- 
pected from them. If that were the 
case, what was to be substituted for the 
present system? It was a very grave 
question, and one that required very 
serious consideration. The question was 
entitled to so prolonged and extensive 
consideration that he feared it was al- 
most beyond the power of the Board of 
Admiralty to give proper consideration 
to it. He did not for one moment 
suggest that the responsibility of the 
Admiralty should be taken from them ; 
but he doubted very much, judging from 
his own experience, whether it would be 
possible for those who had succeeded 
him at the Admiralty, to give so much 
consideration to the question as to en- 
able them to produce a result which 
would satisfy themselves. Commissions 
had been appointed from time to time to 
consider the whole question of naval 
education ; and he thought that a time 
had now arrived when a Royal Commis- 
sion might be appointed to consider the 
whole question. He thought that if 
that Commission were selected with 
sufficient care and judgment from 
amongst those acquainted with what 
was really necessary, a result might be 
arrived at which would form a satisfac- 
tory settlement of this question for a 
long time to come. He had himself 
thought that it was desirable, even when 
they took boys at the early age of 13, 
to allow anyone under certain restric- 
tions to send boys to a Naval College, 
and to keep them there until the age of 
16, when, by competitive examination, 
they would determine which of them 
were to pass into the Service. Of course, 
that only referred to the first part of 
the question—that of the entry of cadets 
which was a most important matter. He 
was conscious of the fact that from the 
age of 16, when the boys went to sea, 
and until they returned and passed 
through the examination as second 
lieutenants, much of their time was 
wasted, and, as a consequence, men who 
might have been an ornament to the 
Service were not given an such an edu- 
cation as they ought to receive, He 
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thought that they ought to make the best 
use of the materials they possessed, and 
to afford every opportunity for the de- 
velopment: of those qualities which 
existed among the boys who desired to 
enter the Public Service. He trusted 
that the noble Lord would forgive him, 
however, if he referred to his remarks 
with regard to seamanship. The noble 
Lord left the impression that now that 
ships of war mainly consisted of iron- 
clads propelled by steam, seamanship 
was not required. While the old kind 
of seamanship was no longer required, 
he thought that seamanship of an in- 
formed intelligent kind was still re- 
quired. : 

Lorp RAMSAY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. H. 


Smith) seemed to have misunderstood . 


his observations. When he used the 
word ‘‘steamship” he did so in a strictly 
professional and technical sense. He 
had not spoken of the art of handling 
ships under sail in difficult circumstances. 
He fully agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that that was as necessary as it 
formerly was. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he was 
glad to have elicited the explanation 
from the noble Lord, that he was sure 
that the noble Lord would not wish 
that his comrades in the Service should 
entertain the impression that he made 
the suggestion that the art of handling 
a ship under sail under difficult cir- 
cumstances was not necessary. He would 
not detain the Committee any longer, 
but would state, in conclusion, that when 
at the Board of Admiralty he felt the 
responsibility of nomination very great, 
and that if a better system could have 
been devised he should have been very 
glad to haveadoptedit. Hedidnot think, 
however, that open competition between 
boys of 13 was likely to secure the best 
results for the British Navy—although 
he thought that competition at a later 
period, perhaps at 15 or 16, after the 
boys had received a proper training at a 
school or College, might bo found suc- 
cessful. The training necessary for such 
later competition would, it should be re- 
membered, fit those who had undergone 
it for many useful occupations in life. 
They would be fitted for the Army, for 
Woolwich, or for other professions. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that they now 
found, from what had been said by those 
who had spoken since the noble Lord 
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(Lord Ramsay), that this after all was 
no new question, and that there had been 
almost a consensus of opinion on the fact. 
Thus the question had not been moved 
too soon, but had only waited to be pro- 
perly brought forward in the Committee 

y some hon. Member who thoroughly 
understood it. He trusted that the Com- 
mittee would now urge upon the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Board of 
Admiralty to treat the question as one 
which must be immediately dealt with. 
The hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) had referred to the ex- 
penses of the education on board the 
Britannia. That education had, un- 
doubtedly, been expensive, and its results, 
moreover, had not been satisfactory. 
What they had then to press upon the 
Admiralty was that this subject should 
no longer be treated as a mere depart- 
mental question. They had heard that 
the education given to the officers in the 
Navy was inferior to that given in foreign 
Navies. The hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary to the Admiralty might feel 
that the country would not grudge any 
money for the education of its naval 
officers, while it was most essential that 
the Navy should be managed by men of 
the highest experience and the highest 
intellectual power attainable. They must 
not allow this question to drift amongst 
those too numerous questions which were 
only to be thought of or considered. 
The thing must be done; and he was 
sure he was speaking not only his own 
opinion, but that of the whole Com- 
mittee, when he said the subject must be 
grasped and a satisfactory result brought 
about. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had referred 
to a Naval School at Dartmouth. He 
(Mr. Bentinck) believed that no greater 
mistake could be made than that of 
building a Naval School onshore; putting 
all questions of cost aside, it was, he 
thought, impossible to have an efficient 
school of that kind. Although they did 
notacquire much of sea-going habits, they 
learned more on board the Britannia than 
they could on shore, more particularly 
with regard to the habits of ship life. 
He believed that the present system was 
radically wrong; there was too much 
cramming of the head and too little ex- 
ercise of the body, and he should not be 
surprised if the Naval Service became 
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disorganized in consequence. He was 
convinced that the boys would turn out 
better sailors and more useful men if 
they were kept afloat during the scho- 
lastic period. The proper course was to 
send Som to sea; " that means they 
would learn more in three months than 
they would learn on shore in 12. They 
ought also to be given healthful exercise 
and not be overcrammed with studies. 
He did hope that nothing would induce 
that House to sanction the establishment 
of a Naval College on shore. 

Mr. JENKINS said, that the ships 
of to-day were not like those of 50 years 
ago. Not only had the steamship been 
introduced, but with sailing ships there 
was not the amount of mancuvring 
that there used to be. In the case of 
the Merchant Service, what was re- 
quired was merely long sea service, and 
that was the only way of obtaining the 
requisite knowledge. Such knowledge 
was frequently of immense service in 
saving aship from disaster. He thought 
that, as a rule, the officers of our Navy 
spent too much time in port—probably 
two-thirds of their time was so spent, 
and they were not sufficiently long at 
sea. For his own part, he believed that 
the many disasters they had had during 
the last few years was due to that fact. 
The noble Lord (Lord Ramsay) had re- 
ferred to the training of officers, mid- 
shipmen, and sub-lieutenants. For his 
part, he (Mr. Jenkins) could not under- 
stand why the ships in which those offi- 
cers went to sea were not kept under 
canvas without the use of steam power, 
so as to enable them to learn sailing 
tactics, instead of being mainly propelled 
by steam. For that reason he fully con- 
curred with the system of flying squad- 
rons, which had been introduced by the 
present Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Childers). He hoped that inquiry would 
be made as to the ships at foreign sta- 
tions; take, for instance, the China sta- 
tion. He would venture to say that if 
the Admiralty made inquiries, they 
would find that the ships at that station 
spent two-thirds or three-fourths of their 
time in port. How could any officers, 
he would ask, be expected to learn their 
business without continual sea service ? 
He believed that if that matter received 
the attention of the Board of Admiralty 
it would be a step in the right direction. 
He had advocated, last year, that ships 
should be sent home from the China 
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station to be re-fitted, and not repaired 
there, and others sent out to relieve 
them. Officers would thus have the 
opportunity of gaining experience at 
sea on the voyage. Instead of that, 
many of the ships remained abroad, 
year after year, and officers were sent 
out as passengers to relieve those whose 
period of service had expired. He felt 
sure that the discussion which had taken 
place that night would tend to remove 
the blots which at present existed in our 
system. He was glad that that discus- 
sion had taken place. 

Str ANDREW LUSK said, that 
when he compared the Mercantile Ser- 
vice with the Naval, he was at a loss to 
understand how it was that so many 
difficulties arose with regard to the latter 
Service. He could not discern how it 
was that, recruited as the Navy was 
with young men of good education, and 
with every possible advantage, it cut 
such a poor figure when anything was 
required to be done. He thought that 
thanks were due to the noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool (Lord Ramsay) 
for having given them an insight into 
how things went on. It appeared that 
children of 13 years of age were sent 
to the Britannia. They were not old 
enough to learn much, and, after a time, 
it was found that their education was 
deficient, and that they were dissatisfied 
with their positions. He would ask the 
Board of Admiralty and the nation, if 
that was the right way to introduce 
young persons into the Navy to manage 
its affairs? He should say—do not 
send little boys of 13 years of age into 
such a Service ; they were far too young 
to acquire any real and valuable know- 
ledge. The fact was, that these boys 
were sent there to please their mothers 
and sisters and aunts, and very often, 
he believed, they had neither education 
nor brains. They ought to consider the 
question seriously, and it was the duty 
of the Board of Admiralty to endeavour 
to obtain the services of a more advanced 
class of young men, who had shown 
some capacity and ability, qualities 
which could not be expected to be shown 
by mere children. If they looked at 
the Naval Service for the last few years, 
they would find that several ships had 
been lost; and if they then turned to 
the Mercantile Service, they could find 
nothing of the kind in the recent his- 
tory of the great Companies. Take, for 
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instance, the Cunard line; they had 
run for over 40 years, and had never 
lost a single ship; and the Peninsular 
and Oriental had run for many years to 
the East Indies, and had never made a 
blunder, and, in fact, never varied as 
regarded the time they took in reaching 
their destination. He asked why they 
should have those difficulties as regarded 
the Naval Service? He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that naval officers had 
shown no remarkable skill of late; and 
he believed the same charge might be 
brought, with almost equal truth, against 
their Army. He thought it was high 
time that those matters were carefully 
looked into. The Navy was in a most 
unsatisfactory condition; every naval 
officer was dissatisfied, and a very large 
number of those officers were on half- 
pay. He was sure the present state of 
things was most undesirable. The noble 
Lord who had recently addressed them 
(Lord Ramsay) had brought some very 
useful information before the Committee, 
and he had hinted that the education of 
each child cost, in one way and another, 
about £300 a-year. That being so, it 
must be obvious that none but the upper 
classes could allow their children to go 
into the Navy. He thought it was a 
monstrous thing that the education of 
those children should cost anything like 
from £200 to £300 a-year. When the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) said that 
the subject should receive the most care- 
ful consideration, he hoped that he would 
bear in mind the lectures he had received 
that night. That hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the system of open compe- 
tition which the present Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Childers) had en- 
deavoured to initiate when he was at 
the Admiralty. For his own part, he 
could see no good in subjecting such 
children as were now sent to the Service 
to competition. If they were 17 or 18 
years of age it would be very different. 
He trusted that the Gentlemen who now 
were in charge of the Admiralty would 
endeavour to procure a more efficient 
Navy, as he feared the consequences in 
case they found themselves suddenly in- 
volved in a naval war. He trusted that 
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the best assistance that could be given 
by those in authority would be given to 
the subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should like for a moment to bring the 
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Committee back to the question of the 
Vote of some tens of thousands for the 
departments of the Navy. A numberof 
hon. Gentlemen had referred to the cost 
of training cadets on board the Britannia; 
but the real cost, he believed, was known 
to nobody. The Admiralty itself did 
not know how much it cost to train 
cadets on that ship. They were asked 
now to vote a sum of £9,811 on account 
of the Britannia; but he thought he 
could show that the Government did 
not require that money which they 
then asked them for. They had that 
amount and more than that already, 
and were not therefore in any need of 
further Votes on that account. If hon. 
Gentlemen would look at the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General’s Reports 
of the Appropriation Account of the 
Navy Estimates of last year, they would 
see, from pages 101 to 112, a series of 
ledger balances to the amount of 
£13,248, held by the Government on 
account of the subscriptions received 
from the parents and guardians of naval 
cadets on board the Britannia. That 
fund had been accumulating for years ; 
representations had been made over and 
over again to the Government with 
regard to those balances, and over and 
over again those representations had 
been evaded ; numerous categorical 
letters had been addressed by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, but the 
balances still remained in their hands to 
the extent of £9,000 odd. From that 
source they had not only sufficient to 
carry them on from September, 1879, to 
the end of the last financial year, but 
quite enough besides for all the expen- 
diture in connection with the Britannia 
training ship during the present finan- 
cial year also. There were three funds 
from which money was supplied; there 
were the Votesin Parliament, the Naval 
Cadet Fund, and what was called the 
private fund of the naval cadets. The 
proportions were somewhat in this way 
—where £3,700 was spent out of Im- 
perial funds, £3,400 came out of the 
Naval Cadet Fund, and £700 out of the 
private fund ; therefore, more than half 
of the money came from the Parlia- 
mentary Votes. The Government had 
a balance in hand more than sufficient 
to defray the annual charge, and there 
was, therefore, no necessity for that 
£9,811, unless the balances were fully 
returned to the parents or guardians. 
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If there were no promise held out to 
that effect, he should deem it a neces- 
sity to move to reduce the Vote by that 
sum. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the sum to which the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had referred, 
consisted of contributions of parents for 
the education of their children on board 
the Britannia. A discussion had arisen 
between the Admiralty and the Treasury 
as to its disposal. The fund would have 
to be paid into the Exchequer, and the 
money spent on the children’s education 
must be voted by that House. 

Sirk PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
wished to call the attention of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) with regard 
to an important matter. There was 
very great jealousy felt in the Three 
Kingdoms with reference to the mode of 
entering the Navy through the Britan- 
nia. Naval cadets appeared to be ina 
totally different position from the young 
men who wae the Army. No doubt, 
in some few regiments it was necessary 
to obtain permission of the General be- 
fore entering ; but that was the case, he 
believed, only in a few special regiments, 
such as the Rifle Brigades, the Guards, 
and an attempt had recently been made 
to introduce a similar system in the 60th 
Rifles, but the Army generally must be 
considered as open. He did not profess 
to know much about the Navy; but he 
had been told that there were certain 
schools which had obtained a certain 
amount of patronage with regard to ad- 
mission into the Navy, and, with the ex- 
ception of the patronage which the First 
Lord and some distinguished officers 
possessed, there was no other way of 
getting into the Navy. Generally speak- 
ing, unless a man could procure the 
interest of the First Lord for the time 
being, he believed, under the present 
arrangement, it was very difficult to get 
a nomination. He wished to ask his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether the statement he had 
made as to the mode of getting admis- 
sion to the Navy through that ship was 
a correct one? If not, he should ask 
him to set him right upon the matter. 
If he had been rightly informed, and 
the facts were as he had stated, it seemed 
to him that the position was a most 
anomalous one to say that the British 
Navy, upon which they had prided them- 
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selves for so many years, was at open 
Service, when, in fact, it was restricted 
to a few high personages endowed with 
extraordinary privileges of patronage. 
He should like also to know, whether 
the present Ministers would do any- 
thing, however little, towards throwing 
open that Service, to public competition, 
as ought to be done? That question of 
public competition was one that had 
been thoroughly thrashed out, and he 
was certain no harm would accrue to 
that branch of the Public Service if it 
were introduced. He would take that 
opportunity of asking his hon. Friend 
whether the facts were as he had stated ; 
and, if so, whether the First Lord of the 
Board of Admiralty would take into 
consideration the desirability of intro- 
ducing competition as themeans of enter- 
ing that distinguished Service ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that, 
during the greater part of that discus- 
sion, the subject had turned on the 
question of entering cadets for the 
Navy. No doubt, it was quite true that 
the present mode of entering for that 
Service was by pure nomination, which 
was vested mainly in the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and, to a certain extent, 
in the other naval Lords and certain of 
the naval officers. It was now under 
consideration, whether or not the Ser- 
vice should, to some extent, be open to 
competition, and he hoped, before long, 
to be able to announce the decision. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, he wished 
to ask a Question of the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. It was 
asimple one, and, no doubt, he could 
answer it at once. On page 25 he saw 
that a number of almanacks had been 
sold. In 1875, 18,896 had been sold, 
and in 1879 the number had fallen to 
16,290. He did not like to see that, 
for those almanacks had always been 
considered the standard for navigation. 
He hoped it was no evidence that the 
Scientific Department was falling off in 
skill ? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, he could 
answer the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. The almanacks were most useful, 


and were published by the Admiralty 
in a cheap form for the use of seamen. 
The reason that the number sold had 
slightly diminished, was, no doubt, that 
other almanacks by private persons had 
managed to obtain a share of patron- 
age. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was not altogether satisfied with the 
answer of the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) as regarded the balances in 
their hands. They evidently had no 
right to the money, and yet he declined 
to take it in aid of the Vote, and there 
was probably but little chance of its be- 
ing returned to the contributors. Under 
those circumstances, unless he ascer- 
tained from the hon. Gentleman that he 
was prepared to take it in aid of the 
Vote, or pay it into the Exchequer, he 
should be compelled to press his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
money would be paid into the Exchequer. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2). Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,027,689, be 
granted to Her: Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expenses of the Dock- 
yards and Naval Yards at Home and Abroad, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
sum was not altogether all that was 
wanted for the purpose during the year, 
for it only formed part of £1,363,585, 
which had been voted under this head, 
and it was also an increase by £20,000 
on the Estimate of the late Govern- 
ment. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR, resum- 
ing, said, the total of the Vote was not 
the sum which the Chairman had just 
read, but was £1,363,585, and of this 
sum £1,202,000 was to be spent at home, 
and only £138,000 abroad. Of the 
sum which was to be spent at home, 
Deptford was to get £808,4; Chat- 
ham, £330,000; Sheerness, £137,000; 
Portsmouth, £391,000; Devonport, 
£330,000; and Pembroke, £113,000; 
so that, altogether, this Island of Great 
Britain was to receive the advantage of 
an expenditure of upwards of £1,750,000, 
whereas Ireland only got the paltry sum 
of £1,458. Ireland contributed to the 
Imperial Exchequer in the i apa of 
1 to 8 or 9, as compared with England ; 
while it received out of this £1,330,000, 
only one 85th part. The wages voted 
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under Vote 1, for the pay of Seamen 
and Marines, was, for the most part, ex- 
pended in England, and England got 
the benefit of it, while little or nothing 
was spent in Ireland. Under Vote 2, for 
Victuals and Clothing, Lights, Soap, and 
Tobacco, all these articles were purchased 
in England, and England got the benefit 
of the trade. After the money taken for 
the Admiralty Office which was spent in 
this country, almost all the Establish- 
ments for which money was taken under 
Vote 5, were either in this country or 
abroad, and none of them were in Ire- 
land ; so that, up to this Vote, almost all 
the money taken in the Navy Estimates 
was spent in one portion of the United 
Kingdom. Ireland, as he had said, only 
got one 85th part of what was spent in 
England, and only 100th part of the 
Vote. If hon. Members turned to page 
83 of the Estimates, they would see 
there that the item of ‘‘ Contingencies ”’ 
alone on this Vote was four times as 
much as the entire sum which it was 
proposed to spend in Ireland. Of this 
£1,458—which was a mere fringe of the 
Vote—which was spent in Ireland, one- 
third went under the head of ‘‘ Labour.” 
This was for the pay of the Constabulary, 
as might be seen by reference to pages 
66 and 67 of those Estimates. If hon. 
Members would turn to those pages 
they would see the character of the 
Vote, which was principally a Wages 
Vote. The total amount given for 
wages in the Estimate was £1,051,000, 
which was more than 1,000 times what 
Ireland got; and out of that sum of up- 
wards of £1,000,000, Ireland barely got 
£1,000. She did not receive in wages, un- 
der this chief Navy Vote, one-thousandth 
part of what was spentin England. The 
Government proposed to spend on wages 
at Gibraltar six times as much as was 
spent in the whole of Ireland. The 
Committee would see, also, that by page 
67, they proposed to spend in Malta 30 
times as much, in Bermuda 25 times as 
much, and in Jamaica five times as 
much. In the single harbour of Trin- 
comalee, the Government proposed to 
spend £4,131, in contradistinction to 
£1,458 in the whole of Ireland. That 
country received scarcely one-third of 
what was demanded for the single port 
of Esquimaux, in Rangoon ; and he had 
no hesitation in appealing to fair-minded 
English and Scotch Members—for he 
would not appeal to his compatriots—if 
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this was a fair, and just, and honest way 
of dealing with Ireland? They had to 
pay their quota to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, and they got back less than 
1,000th part of what was spent in wages 
in England. Why should all the Dock- 
yards be in England ? They had in 
Ireland harbours as convenient and 
suitable, large land-locked basins admir- 
ably adapted by nature for dockyards; 
they had in Cork Harbour, Dingle Har- 
bour, and Dingle Bay, one of the most 
natural dockyards to be found in the 
whole world. North of that they had 
not only the mouth of the Shannon, but 
Galway, and 20 other harbours in every 
part of Ireland. Yet they had not a 
single Dockyard in the whole of the 
country. They had a right, on the 
other hand, to have one there, because 
it was one of the understood conditions 
of the Union that a Dockyard should be 
established. Lord Cornwallis distinctly 
promised that there should be a Dock- 
yard established in Ireland immediately 
after the Union; but, from that day to 
this, Irish Members had been vainly 
trying to obtain their rights. He was 
now merely repeating the claim that 
was made 100 times before, and had 
never yet been granted. They were 
told that what the Irish people wanted 
was employment in order to prevent 
distress and starvation. Let the Govern- 
ment set the example; they had money. 
They complained of landlords and sani- 
tary authorities not availing themselves 
of the facilities offered them, yet here 
they asked for £1,330,000 to be paid 
for wages and for labour, and by that 
means they had an opportunity of spend- 
ing money in the employment of the 
people of Ireland. Why did not they 
do it? How easy it was to get over 
£1,000,000 for works in England, and 
how hard it was to obtain even £20,000 
or £30,000 on loan even to save the 
people of Ireland from starving! One 
Dockyard in his country would be a god- 
send. One single Dockyard established 
at Cork or in Dingle Harbour, if money 
was spent on it as money was spent in 
England, would go a very long way of 
itself to removing all distress in the two 
counties bordering on it. But the Go- 
vernment did nothing. They did not 
even spend the sums for which they 
asked in the Vote. If hon. Members 
would turn to the Appropriation Account 
of last year, they would find that a sum 
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of £4,700 was returned to the Exchequer 
as not expended in connection with 
Devonport. Portsmouth, and Sheerness. 
That sum was returned as not wanted, 
although it had been voted, and that 
sum even was three times the amount of 
all the money the Government now pro- 
osed to spend in the whole year in Ire- 
and. He could not think that Ministers 
were prepared altogether to reject or 
ignore the claim Ireland had to the 
establishment of a Dockyard at some 
port or other along her coast. There- 
fore, in order to give. them the oppor- 
tunity to make an arrangement for the 
establishment of such a Dockyard, he 
would beg to move the postponement of 
the Vote. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man will not be in Order in moving the 
postponement of the Vote. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE suggested 
that the discussion would more properly 
take place upon Vote 11, for works now 
in progress in Ireland. Thehon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) would recol- 
lect that a considerable sum of money 
had now been taken to complete the 
Dock which had for some time been in 
course of erection at Haulbowline. He 
would, therefore, venture to suggest that 
this discussion, which he freely admitted 
was important, should be raised upon 
Vote 11, and not upon this Vote, be- 
cause, of course, as this Vote was for 
Ships and Dockyards, it was quite im- 
possible to take the ships to be repaired 
where there were no dockyards. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR replied, 
that the statement of the Government, 
that they were proceeding with the works 
at Haulbowline, would sound very much 
like satire to his constituents in Ireland. 
They had always heard too much of the 
Government’s intentions to do something 
or other in their country. As to the 
Vote, he begged to call attention to the 
fact that this was a Dockyard Vote, 
and his objection to the Vote as it 
stood was that the money asked for 
was devoted to dockyards exclusively 
in England. He claimed a Dockyard 
for Ireland, and he could not con- 
ceive how such a claim could be put 
forward on any other Vote, or be properly 
heard except on this. But he might also 
point out to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), that a certain sum of 
money was asked for in this Vote, under 
sub-head E, for this identical Haul- 
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bowline. The amount was £901, which 
stood in flagrant contrast to £300,000, 
£270,000, and £211,000, and so on, 
asked on account of different places in 
England. It seemed to him that this 
was a proper Vote on which to raise his. 
question, and, in order to do so, he would 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £27,698, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expenses of the Dock- 
yards and Naval Yards at Home and Abroad, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881. 
—(Mr. Arthur 0’ Connor.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
could not, of course, deny the right of 
the hon. Gentleman to raise this question 
on that Vote, because, as he had pointed 
out, there was a very small sum for 
wages taken under that head for Haul- 
bowline; but he still thought that the 
discussion would more properly come 
under Vote 11, where £26,000 was taken 
for these works. If the hon. Gentleman 
thought that the Government was not 
advancing quickly enough, and that 
more money ought to be spent there, 
that would be a very proper occasion to 
raise the whole question; but he was 
sure he would admit that, until the Dock 
was completed, it was impossible for the 
Admiralty to spend any considerable 
sum in repairing ships there. The better 
mode, perhaps, would be to suggest that 
a larger sum should be expended in 
hastening on the works. He had already 
said that it was intended to spend 
£25,000 during the current year upon 
it, which was the sum that had been 
spent for the last four or five years, and, 
at that rate, the Dock would be completed 
in three or four years more. He would 
venture, also, to remark that if this was 
an Irish grievance, it was still more a 
Scotch grievance, because there was not 
a single Government Dock in the whole 
of Scotland, and it was not proposed to 
spend any money upon one. 

Mr. E. J. REED observed, that the 
Motion which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) had made was hardly 
a fair one, because it would debar many 
English Members who were anxious to 
help from voting with him, because his 
proposal was so much besidethe question 
that they would be obliged tovote against 
him. It was very desirable to give every 
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English Member an opportunity of sup- 
porting the question of Irish Dockyards, 
if possible; but he would observe that 
he knew no Motion which would accom- 
plish that object, as, in Supply, it was 
only possible for an hon Member to 
‘ move the reduction of a Vote. There- 
fore, he thought it would be better to 
move a Resolution on the subject on 
going into Committee of Supply. He 
had noticed that the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty had stated his intention 
of sending boys to sea in sailing ships. 
He thought it would be well if some in- 
dication could be elicited from the Ad- 
miralty as to the kind of vessel to which 
they were to be intrusted, in order that 
hon. Members might have an oppor- 
tunity of making any suggestions upon 
that subject which might occur to them. 
He also referred to the case of mechani- 
cal writers in the Dockyards, with the 
object of inducing his hon. Friend below 
him to call attention to the matter. 

Dr. LYONS said, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County would with- 
draw his Motion, and defer the con- 
sideration of the subject until they 
reached Vote 11. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty would then, no doubt, beina 
position to inform the Committee as to 
the position of the works at Haulbow- 
line. Upon Vote 11 there would be a 
full opportunity of raising the whole 
+ eae but no practical issue could 

ollow further opposition to this Vote on 
the present occasion. The sooner the 
remaining Votes were passed the sooner, 
in his opinion, would the subject be con- 
sidered. 

Captain PRICE said, he wished to 
ascertain what were the views of the 
Government with regard to the Dock- 
yard Establishment—whether they were 
going to increase the number of esta- 
blished men, or whether they intended to 
depend more upon the system of hiring ? 
That question was most interesting to 
the country at large, and particularly to 
the Dockyard men themselves. Various 
Committees which had sat to consider 


the subject had recommended that a 
larger number of established men should 
be given to the Dockyards; but, unfortu- 
nately, all Governments, whether Con- 
servative or Liberal, had ‘“‘ burked”’ the 


question. He remembered it had been 
remarked that no question was ever 
asked of the witnesses before the Com- 
mittees as to whether this or that mea- 
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sure tended to increase the power of the 
Navy. The subject was always looked 
at from an economical point of view. It 
would be in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that this question had been dealt 
with by Admiral Elliot at the time he 
was a Member of the House of Commons 
in 1875. The gallant Admiral handled 
it so well, and used arguments of so 
unanswerable a character, that the Go- 
vernment was obliged to get rid of him 
by giving him a good appointment. 
Since then, although it had been 
brought forward from time to time, the 
subject had never been thoroughly or 
exhaustively dealt with in the House of 
Commons. For his own part, he could 
not attempt to deal with it at any 
length from the fact of there being but 
few hon. Members disposed to take the 
matter up. Naval men seemed to be in 
a minority in that House. Nevertheless, 
he felt it his duty to say a few words 
upon the subject of the Dockyard Esta- 
blishments. As he had stated, it had 
been recommended over and over again 
by Committees that they should establish 
as many men in their Dockyards as pos- 
sible. The Committee of 1859 made a 
strong recommendation on that point. 
They were unanimous in their decision 
that the men in the Dockyards, and the 
factories also, should be established, and 
that at a certain age they should be 
superannuated. It was true that one 
Member of the Committee differed as to 
the exact way in which the system of 
superannuation should be carried out ; 
but they all agreed that there should be 
superannuation. That recommendation 
was made in 1859, and 20 years had 
elapsed, so far as the factories were con- 
cerned, before it was carried out in 1879. 
This system was established by the late 
Government, who put a certain number 
of factory men upon the Superannuation 
List; and, as a matter of fact, about 
1,000 men were so established. But he 
wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment were going to extend that prin- 
ciple, and gradually establish all the 
men in the factories ; and, more particu- 
larly, whether they were going to take 
into consideration the position of men 
in the factories who could not now bene- 
fit by the establishment? It was all 
very well to establish men from the 
present time, and begin counting their 
times from the date of the order 
for superannuation by-and-bye; but 
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it was no consolation to those men 
who had been working in the factories 
for 30 or 40 years, and could not benefit 
by that principle. The factories, or 
steam branch, as they were called, were 
established as an experiment in 1846, 
when men of good character were taken 
from the best private factories in the 
country. The factories set up by these 
men had proved a very decided success, 
and he believed they had effected a saving 
of 25 per cent in the cost of production of 
some articles, such as machinery, boilers, 
and propellers. Many of the men, when 
taken from private trade, were 25 to 30 
years of age. They had been serving 
continuously ever since the setting up 
of the factories, and were now lookin 

to the time when they would be oblig 

to give up work. It might be expected 
that these men would get some kind of 
pension ; but the fact was they only re- 
ceived a gratuity, which he could assure 
the Committee was very small indeed. 
For some years they had received no 
gratuity at all. Lord Clarence Paget, 
however, took the first step in that 
direction, and allowed them £1 for 
every year’s service; and some years 
afterwards the late Administration, who 
had found that this plan did not act quite 
fairly, allowed the men a week’s pay- 
ment for every year’s service in the 
factories. So that a man who had been 
serving continuously and was incapaci- 
tated at 60 years of age, received a 
gratuity of from £40 to £60, or a sum 
just sufficient to keep body and soul to- 
gether for a year. It must, of course, 
be said that the men who came into the 
factories received a higher rate of pay 
than those in the Dockyards who were 
entitled to superannuation at the age of 
60. And it might be urged that out of 
their higher rate of pay they could save 
sufficient to buy an annuity commencing 
on their reaching the age of 60. But it 
must be remembered that they had no 
guarantee that their services would be 
continuous, and that, after having put 
out money for the purchase of anannuity, 
by a reduction taking place in the es- 
tablishment they might, as it were, find 
themselves on their beam ends. For 
these reasons, he asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty to consider the subject. 
He believed there were at the Ad- 
miralty, or had been until lately, officers 
who were of opinion that the small 
gratuity which was given to the men 
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who had worked so many years in the 
steam branch factories ought to be very 
much increased, and that, instead of 
their getting one week’s pay for each 
year’s service, they should receive a 
month’s pay. Then, as regarded the 
Dockyards proper, of course, every 
man who entered the Dockyards wanted 
to be put on the Establishment, and 
wanted to know that he would, by- 
and-bye, be entitled to superannu- 
ation. But he could not get on the 
List. It was not any fault of his. He 
might go on serving and serving and 
not get what he wanted, for the reason 
that the number of established men was 
limited. A gang of men might enter 
the Dockyard to-day, one-third of whom 
might be put on the Established List 
at once, because there happened to be 
vacancies to that extent. One-third of 
them could not get on this Established 
List for five years because there were 
no vacancies, while the remaining third 
could not be placed on the List for 10 
years for the same reason. What was 
the consequence of this? The third 
batch, who had to wait 10 years, only 
began to count their time from the end 
of that period; they had only a small 
number of years to count when they 
arrived at the age of 60, and their super- 
annuation was much less than those who 
had been put at once on the Established 
List. He held that every man ought to 
pass through a probationary course be- 
fore being entitled to be established ; 
that after, say, five years, he should be 
put upon the Established List as a matter 
of right, and that he should commence 
to count his time not from that date, but 
that his back time should be given him. 
A deduction should be made, perhaps, 
for the amount of extra pay which he 
had received by reason of his being a 
hired man during those five years, in- 
stead of an established man. This 
could be done either by reducing his 
pension for one or two years, when he 
became entitled to it, or by reducing 
its equivalent in time—that was to say, 
that, instead of his counting the whole 
five years, he should count one year 
short of that, or whatever the propor- 
tion might be equivalent to the extra 

ay he had been receiving. He assured 
his hon. Friend who sat upon the opposite 
Bench as the Representative of the Ad- 
miralty that the question was one of the 
greatest interest at the Dockyards, and 
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he thought it was one which could be 
legitimately and fairly brought forward. 
The inequality of the present system 
could be easily seen in the case of two 
men who did the same work and were 
of equally good character, one of whom 
might at once be placed on the Estab- 
lished List, while the other would 
have, perhaps, to begin counting his 
time only after the expiration of 10 
years’ service. He believed the Ad- 
miralty would see the justice of con- 
sidering this question with a view to 
ea it on a fair and satisfactory 
asis. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he believed 
this was the Vote upon which it was 
customary to go into the whole question 
as to the condition of the British Navy. 
He desired to make one or two remarks 
upon that subject, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty 
when it was last under discussion. Those 
who were present, he thought, would 
bear him out, and those who had read 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman would, 
no doubt, go with him when he said 
that the statement referred to was of a 
very remarkable character. When they 
were last discussing this question, he 
had complained of the extreme indif- 
ference shown by the House of Commons 
to everything connected with the con- 
dition and welfare of the Navy of this 
country. In answer to that complaint, 
the hon. Gentleman argued that there 
was no indifference on the part of the 
House of Commons either to the wel- 
fare or condition of the Navy; but he 
said that the reason why there was such 
an apparent indifference to the question 
was that no Party spirit was imported 
into the discussion. He quite agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman on that point, 
and wished that fact would account for 
the very small number of Members who 
took an interest or part in these discus- 
sions. He believed the hon. Gentleman 
would do him the justice of acquitting 
him of introducing into the consideration 
of the question any Party feeling, for he 
had always endeavoured to point out 
what, in his opinion, had been the de- 
fects or errors in the conduct of the 
Board of Admiralty of the day without 
reference, in any way, to Party. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late First Lord 
would, he Genes also do him the justice 
to say that, with all the respect and good- 
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will which he had towards him, he had 
criticized his measures as frankly as the 
measures on the other side of the House. 
But the Secretary to the Admiralty had 
gone on to say that another reason why 
the House treated this great question 
with so much apparent indifference was 
that they did not share the alarms which 
he (Mr. Bentinck) entertained, and which 
he still confessed to entertain, as to the 
condition of the British Navy. 

oreover, he was bound to add that, 
after the statement which fell from the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), he 
saw still further reason for alarm. The 
two points which he had endeavoured to 
bring before the House, and to which 
he had called the attention of the hon. 
Gentleman, were, in the first place, the 
want of a sufficient reserve of heavy 
ships of line-of-battle, of the class now 
known as iron-clads. He complained 
that no reserve of such ships existed to 
supply the inevitable casualties which 
must occur in a great naval action with 
ships of so fragile a character as iron- 
clads. The substance of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s reply was, in the first place, 
that he had an ample reserve of iron- 
clads; and he went on to say that the 
Coast Guard formed the Admiralty Re- 
serve for that portion of the Navy. But 
he would like to hear a statement of 
facts which would tend to prove that he 
had a sufficient reserve of fighting ships 
in their Navy in the event of the inevit- 
able casualties which must vccur in a 
great naval action. He should be much 
gratified to hear how the hon. Gentle- 
man made out that the ships now classed 
as amongst their Naval Reserve were 
ships qualified to take the place of their 
heavy iron-clads in action. Upon that 
point he would be very glad to havea 
clear explanation from the Secretary to 
the Admiralty. The second point to 
which he had referred was the total 
absence of cruising ships for the pur- 
pose of harassing the commerce of the 
enemy, of defending their own commerce 
in the event of war, and of maintaining 
complete control of the sea. And when 
he adverted to those points, he had called 
the attention of the hon. Gentleman to 


the fact that the question was one which 
not only related to the harassing of the 
enemies’ commerce; but, under the pre- 
sent condition of things, was ofthe greatest 
importance with regard to the supply of 
food to the people of this country in case 
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of war, and that, therefore, they were 
bound to have such a preponderance of 
fast cruising ships as would, at all events, 
insure theircommandof the sea. Well, the 
hon. Gentleman, with thefrankness which 
always characterized him, had admitted 
that there was full reason for the com- 
plaint of the want of cruising ships ; and 
he (Mr. Bentinck) was prepared to hear 
that admission followed by the announce- 
ment that the Government were about 
to devote their energies to the construc- 
tion of a number of vessels of that kind. 
But, to his great disappointment and 
regret, the hon. Gentleman wound up by 
saying he hoped that they should, from 
time to time, add to their number. [ Mr. 
Saaw Lerevre: I said we were pro- 
posing to commence three cruisers. ] He 
(Mr. Bentinck) thought the hon. Gentle- 
man advanced an argument against him- 
self. Of what use were three cruising 
ships in maintaining the ascendency of 
Great Britain on the high seas? Forty 
or fifty ships of that class would be 
wanted to place the country both in a 
position to maintain her naval supre- 
macy, and in a position which she must 
occupy, unless the people were to be 
reduced to a state of starvation in case 
of war. It was incredible to him that 
the hon. Gentleman, unless he had mis- 
understood him, should, from his place 
in Parliament, begin by telling the Com- 
mittee that he admitted the deficiency in 
the number of their cruising ships ; 
then, that he should go on to say that 
he hoped, from time to time, to add to 
their number; and, finally, that he was 
about to take measures for the construc- 
tion of three such ships. He had urged 
these points on every successive Govern- 
ment for many years past; but that did 
not deter him from again adverting to 
questions which he considered to be’ of 
vital importance to the very existence of 
the country. The answer of the hon. 
Gentleman had filled him with astonish- 
ment; and the statement that the Ad- 
miralty were only about to construct 
three cruisers, he thought, fully bore 
out his assertion, made more than once, 
and to succeeding Governments, and to 
the House of Commons, that the people 
of this country were painfully and 
blindly indifferent to a question which 
related to their very existence as a 
nation. The fact was, Government after 
Government had dealt with this ques- 
tion, not with reference to their know- 
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ledge of the subject, or with reference 
to their convictions—they had dealt 
with it as a matter of political con- 
venience. No Government, for years 
past, had had the courage to come down 
to the House and say that the cost of 
everything connected with the Navy had 
increased ten-fold in the last 20 years; 
consequently, that the cost of the Navy 
must be very largely increased. Unless 
the country was prepared to incur the 
necessary expense, its position, as a great 
nation, was one of the utmost peril. 

Mz. RYLANDS said, that the speech 
which the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
delivered to the Committee was one with 
which those hon. Members who had 
been in former Parliaments were per- 
fectly familiar. He would do the hon. 
Gentleman the credit to say that he had 
upheld his testimony without reference 
to political considerations, and had com- 
plained alike whether his own Party or 
his political opponents were in power. 
The hon. Gentleman said that more 
money ought to be expended on the 
Navy, if they wished to avoid the de- 
struction of England as a Naval Power. 
But he (Mr. Rylands) could not help 
remembering that they were paying a 
large sum—he thought a very exorbitant 
sum—for Navy Estimates. He very 
much questioned whether the country 
would be satisfied if they were told that, 
although they were spending £10,500,000 
a-year—the late Government spent from 
£11,000,000 to £12,000,000—on the 
Navy, their naval supremacy was gra- 
dually declining. He had no such ap- 
prehensions. He believed, ifthe occasion 
should arise when they would have to 
protect the commerce of this country by 
cruisers, they had in their Mercantile 
Marine an enormous store of power 
which could be utilized in a very short 
period, and in such a way as to protect 
the commerce of Britain and maintain 
the naval supremacy of the country. He 
believed, however, that the enormous 
expenditure on account of the Navy 
might be cut down; for he did not be- 
lieve that so large an expenditure was 
necessary to maintain the naval supre- 
macy of this country. He did not wish 
it to be supposed that in any arguments 
he had used he was desirous of cutting 
down the naval power of the country ; 
but he did think it was necessary to 
cut down that wasteful expenditure of 
the people’s money which was going 
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on. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Devonport (Captain Price) had pressed 
upon the Committee the necessity of 
dipping their hands into the public 
purse in order to give employment 
to his constituents. He entirely dis- 
puted the contention of the hon. and 
gallant Member. He said that the 
policy which had been pursued with re- 
gard to the Dockyards had been found 
to be unsatisfactory, and had, in fact, 
induced the Government to engage in 
work which it would not have engaged 
in but from the necessity of finding em- 

loyment for these establishment men. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman could 
hardly be expected to look at this matter 
from a perfectly impartial point of view, 
representing, as he did, a Dockyard con- 
stituency; but if he would carefully in- 
riage the amount paid by the coun- 
try for pensions to these establishment 
men, he would find that this addition to 
the wages of these men was a matter for 
very serious consideration. He had very 
grave doubt whether the establishment 
principle was a wise one; but he cer- 
tainly was of opinion that it was highly 
undesirable to extend it. They should 
keep establishments within narrow 
limits, for if they had a large number 
of men in the Dockyards they could not 
keep them in steady employment. He 
should like to call the attention of the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty to a matter which he hoped 
might be attended to in present and sub- 
sequent years. He held in his hand an 
amended programme of ship-building, 
to be executed during the years 1880-81, 
and he found in that programme that 
the total number of men to be employed 
was 15,772. He had also a statement 
of the total amount of work which was 
intended to be completed in the course 
of that year, which it appeared was 
12,353 tons. He wished to ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether, at the end of the 
year, he could not lay upon the Table 
of the House a Return showing the ton- 
nage of the ships which had been com- 
pleted during the preceding 12 months, 
and also state the number of men who 
had been employed in completing that 
tonnage? He would tell the Committee 
why such a Return would be desirable. 
In 1877-8 the estimate of the right hon. 
Gentleman the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty was that there would be 
added to the Navy in that year 14,240 
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tons, and he asked the House for the 
wages of a certain number of men upon 
that footing. During the year the actual 
number of tons added to the Navy was 
12,052, or a deduction of 15 per 
cent upon the estimate. At the same 
time, the wages paid to artificers stood 
at as high asum as if the full amount of 
tonnage had been completed. Hecould © 
not but regard that as a very unsatisfac- 
tory result. He thought that was a 
matter which required some explana- 
tion. He wished that there should be 
laid upon the Table of the House, as 
soon as possible after the close of the 
financial year, a statement enabling the 
House to test the Estimates of the Go- 
vernment, and to see whether the pro- 
posals of the Government had been car- 
ried out, and how far the amount of work 
completed and the number of men em- 
ployed corresponded with the Estimates. 
He was reminded that there was laid 
upon the House annually a Return of 
the ship-building of the country. And 
from that Return, any hon. Member em- 
ploying an accountant or private secre- 
tary might be able to inform himself 
with regard to the exact state of the case; 
but not being able to employ either an 
accountant or private secretary to make 
these investigations for him, he found 
it extremely difficult to obtain a satis- 
factory knowledge of the result of those 
Returns. However, he was of opinion 
that the Ship-building Accounts were 
presented at such a late period that they 
practically ceased to be of any use. The 
Return for 1877-8—that was to say, for 
the year’s transactions ending March 31, 
1878—was not placed in the hands of 
hon. Members until the beginning of 
the present year, or not till 18 months 
or two years after the period to which it 
referred, and when its examination was 
of no use. He had no doubt those Re- 
turns took a considerable time to ar- 
range; but he could tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman—and he need scarcely inform 
the right hon. Gentleman the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty—that any private 
concern which did not balance up its 
affairs until two years after they had 
taken place would soon go into the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, or, at all events, would 
not be able to keep that grasp of its 
transactions which was necessary to in- 
sure economy. He hoped that the Go- 
vernment would look into this matter. 
He did not wish to press hardly upon a 
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Government which had only recently 
come into Office; and he had the 
greatest confidence that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Admiralty 
would bring great ability to bear upon 
this subject. He hoped with regard to 
the Dockyards that they might find, on 
a subsequent occasion, that a better 
‘system had been adopted; and that 
while, on the one hand, considerable 
economy could be secured, on the other, 
greater results might be obtained by less 
expenditure. 

r. GORST said, that he hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would not over- 
look this important question. He could 
assure the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), that the 
question raised by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Devonport (Captain Price) 
was not only one of very great impor- 
tance, but his observations upon it did 
not deserve to be received with the 
sneers they had met with. Hon. Mem- 
bers who were disposed to interrupt his 
hon. and gallant Friend, did not usually 
take any part in these debates. They 
only came in for the purpose of making 
a disturbance. The hon. Member for 
Burnley had hardly done justice to Gen- 
tlemen who represented Dockyard con- 
stituencies, when hestated that they could 
not approach this subject with any but 
a biassed view. He should have thought 
that even the interests of a large body 
of workmen were deserving of some 
attention on the part of Gentlemen 
who, as Liberals, professed a special 
interest in the interests of the working 
classes; but he desired to discuss this 
question, not in the interest of the people 
employed, but in the interest of the 
country at large. He did not think that 
hon. Members who interrupted properly 
understood the state of things in their 
Dockyards at the present time. They 
_ employed a great number of workmen ; 
and it was for the interest of the country 
that they should employ the best work- 
men who could be obtained at the ordi- 
nary rates of labour. To employ second- 
rate shipwrights, smiths, and fitters 
was no wise economy; but they ought 
to have the pick of shipwrights, smiths, 
and artificers throughout the country. 
How were arrangements made in order 
to produce that effect? The principle 
of the dockyard was that men were put 
upon the establishment. They were 
engaged at something less than ordinary 
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wages of labour in their own trade; but 
they were insured a regular and constant 
employment, and they received what the 
hon. Member for Burnley called pen- 
sion, but which was really deferred pay, 
for the purpose of making them steady 
and industrious in their work, and in- 
ducing them to remain in the Dockyard. 
In the first place, by that system, they 
obtained the pick of men in the country, 
and they were sure of their services at 
any time, whether great activity pre- 
vailed in the ship-building trade or not. 
But for such an arrangement, at a period 
of great activity in the ship-building 
trade they might have a difficulty in 
getting men; and it was necessary for 
the safety of the country to have a num- 
ber of men upon whom they could rely 
in times of emergency. In practice, 
about half of the number of men em- 
ployed in the Dockyards were not on the 
establishment. They were hired by the 
State like any ordinary employer of 
labour, and that system produced this 
bad result. They could not get such 
good hired men as those who worked on 
the establishment; and, on the other 
hand, if the rate of wages rose—if a 
war broke out, or if there were great 
activity in the ship-building trade—they 
would find that they would have to in- 
crease the wages of the hired artificers. 
So.that, by having to pay extra wages in 
times of dearness, they would far more 
than swallow up the extra cost of the men 
on the establishment in time of peace. 
Men not on the establishment always 
felt themselves in a position of inferiority 
to those on the establishment. The 
hired shipwrights worked side by side 
with the establishment men. It was 
true that they got slightly higher wages; 
but they had not the same security of 
permanent employment, particularly 
when a Liberal Government was in 
Office, and they were always in fear of 
losing their employment by retrench- 
ment. Those men felt uncertainty in 
their work, which made them dissatisfied 
with their position. Hon. Members 
below the Gangway on the other side 
sneered at these arguments; but those 
artificers had themselves and their fami- 
lies to support, and were as anxious for 
security for their small incomes as hon. 
Members were for the security of their 
large incomes. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Devonport had not been 
ashamed to stand up and state that 
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those men were not treated fairly 
and properly. Those men knew that 
they were working side by side with 
establishment men, who were gradually 
accumulating deferred pay in the shape 
of annuity, which would render them 
comfortable for the rest of their days 
when they could no longer work; and 
they felt themselves to be suffering under 
great injustice in not being allowed to 
enjoy a similar advantage. When the 
establishment was first instituted, men 
were always after a few years of proba- 
tion placed on theestablishment. But, 
at present, men were kept out of the 
establishment for 12 and 15 years in 
order to save their pensions. He did 
not think that was a wise course for the 
country to pursue. He was not asking 
money from the public purse to distri- 
bute amongst his constituents; but he 
thought it would be wise if the Ad- 
miralty would look into the whole sys- 
tem, and would treat all the men upon 
the same principle. If there was one 
thing workpeople liked more than 
another, it was equality. They could 
not see why, if two men were working 
side by side at the same job year after 
year, one man should be able to earn a 
pension which would make him comfort- 
able for the rest of his days, while the 
other had no such prospects. That was 
the case. It was a very simple question, 
and it ought to receive the serious con- 
consideration of the Admiralty. He 
thought that the remarks of his hon. 
and gallant Friend were worthy of atten- 
tion; and he should not have risen to 
take any part in the discussion if he had 
not felt indignant at hon. Gentlemen, 
who actually took no part in the discus- 
sion of Naval Estimates, interrupting 
his hon. and gallant Friend. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the hon. Member for West Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck) had again raised the 
discussion of the question which occupied 
the House when the first Votes were 
taken this year, and his reply must, con- 
sequently, partake of the character of a 
recapitulation of the statements he then 
made. The hon. Member complained 
of the reserves of iron-clads. In reply, 
he must point out that there was, at the 
present time, a larger number of iron- 
clads in their first-class Reserves in the 
Dockyards than at any former period. 
There were five such vessels—namely, 
the Dreadnought, the Sultan, the Nelson, 
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the Devastation, and the Swiftsure, and 
to these would shortly be added the 
Neptune, the Superb, and the Orion; 
while in the course of the year the num- 
ber would be increased by the Jnflexible, 
which would be the strongest vessel 
afloat. Next year there would also be 
added to the Navy the Ajax and the 
Agamemnon. He frankly admitted, on 
a former occasion, that it would be de- 
sirable to hasten on the iron-clads build- 
ingin the Dockyards; and they had, to the 
best of their ability, acted in this direc- 
tion. He had pointed out that it was 
not possible, with due regard to economy, 
to employ more than a certain number 
of men upon each individual ship. They 
had closely approached that limit in the 
proposals they had made. He would 
venture to hope that next year they 
might be able to complete a larger 
tonnage of iron-clads than during the pre- 
sent year. On the last occasion on which 
he had spoken on the matter before the 
House, he had pointed out that the Ad- 
miralty proposed to build, by contract, 
three very fast cruisers. He pointed out 
that there was a greater reason to com- 
plain of the want of cruisers than of 
iron-clads. Looking to the fact that 
during the last two years there had been 
but a small amount of this class of vessels 
added to the Navy, he stated that they 
were going to build three first - class 
cruisers, and he might also state that 
they were now completing four corvettes, 
not, perhaps, first-class cruisers, but 
powerful and valuable vessels; and, in 
addition to this, there were seven sloops 
also in course of construction. He had 
before him a list of 10 vessels which 
were of the greatest value. Amongst 
them were the Jnconstant, the Shah, the 
Boadicea, the Bacchante, and the Zurylaus. 
Therefore, they already had in the Navy 
10 vessels which could steam at a greater 
speed than 14 knots an hour. 
present year they proposed to add three 
more such vessels to this list, and he 
hoped that, from time to time, they 
would be able to add further to it. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), as regarded the 
Mercantile Marine, that it would be 
a great source of strength in the 
event of a war. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
when there was a prospect of a war with 
Russia, made inquiry into the state of 
the Mercantile Marine. Of first-class 
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vessels that could be available, he had 
ascertained there was a considerable 
number—he believed 30 or 40, perhaps 
more—and all of them were capable of 
steaming 14 to 15 knots an hour. By 
a very little alteration they could be 
turned into war vessels, and would add 
- greatly to the cruising strength of the 
Navy. All these matters had to be taken 
into consideration when estimating the 
real strenth of the Navy. The Mercantile 
Service must be considered as adding 
substantial strength to the Navy, on 
which to rely in time of war; and he 
was satisfied that no other Power had 
anything like the same number of vessels 
and her Mercantile Marine to fall back 
upon. In addition to those vessels, there 
were also several iron-clads, which had 
become obsolete as first-class ironclads, 
and which, by a certain expenditure, 
could be converted into cruisers. In the 
case of some of them, at all events, it 
was contemplated to turn them into 
cruisers by putting compound engines 
into them, and so increasing their speed. 
By that means, they would gain a con- 
siderable increase tothe cruising strength 
of the Navy. He thought it would not 
be a wise policy to build at once 30 or 
40 vessels of that kind. The better 
course would be to add to their number 
gradually. He could not, therefore, 
agree with his hon. Friend the Member 
for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) in that 
respect. His hon. Friend went on to 
ask what was the intention of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the training of 
seamen for the Navy, and he quoted 
from the speech of the Civil Lord (Mr. 
Brassey), which was made recently, with 
reference to sending out seamen in sail- 
ing vessels. All that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Brassey) had stated was that he 
considered it necessary for the Ad- 
miralty to send young seamen to 
sea; but he did not say what class 
of vessels they should be sent out in. 
The hon. and gallant Member for 
Devonport (Captain Price), and his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), had raised 
the question as to the number of es- 
tablished men in the naval factories. 
His attention had not been called to 
that subject during the time he had 
been in Office; and it was the wish 
of the Board of Admiralty to post- 
pone the consideration of such questions 
until the Board of Admiralty visited the 
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Dockyards in the autumn. They would 
then hear all that could be said on the 
subject by the various classes of work- 
men, and decide what was to be. done. 
Such a question, he ventured to think, 
was scarcely a proper one to be dis- 
cussed on the floor of that House. 
When he was at the Admiralty before, 
he had always advocated treating such 
questions by direct communication be- 
tween the Board of Admiralty and the 
men; and he deprecated, as far as pos- 
sible, making that question the subject 
of political discussion in that House. 
He did not believe that, in the long run, 
any class of workmen would be the 
gainers by making such a matter a 
political question ; and he thought hon. 
Members ought to be satisfied to leave 
the authorities to deal with it. All such 
questions, he begged to assure the Com- 
mittee, would be fairly considered when 
the Dockyards were visited by the Board 
of Admiralty. With reference to the 
general question of establishment, hon. 
Members would, no doubt, admit that it 
was one of great difficulty. Dockyard 
men were, till lately, divided into two 
classes—dockyardsmen proper, and those 
who were employed in the factories. 
The first-named were entitled to super- 
annuation, but not the latter. ut 
in the year 1879 a change was made. 
The system of superannuation was in- 
troduced into the factories, to a limited 
extent. For his own part, he had been 
opposed to this change ; but, inasmuch as 
it had been introduced, it could not be 
again withdrawn, and, therefore, the 
only question was to what extent it 
should be carried. Of course, the Com- 
mittee must see that if they gave a man 
a pension they must proportionately re- 
duce his wages. He believed that the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Massey Lopes) 
carried out that arrangement, and when- 
ever a pension was granted a propor- 
tionate reduction in wages had been 
made. He did not think it wise to in- 
troduce that principle in the factories; 
but, as it had been introduced, the ques- 
tion to what extent it should be carried 
out would be the subject of the most 
careful consideration of the present 
Board of Admiralty. The hon. si 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had pointed 
out how important it was that the House 
should be informed every year, on the 
Estimates, whether the work promised 
in the previous Estimates, as regarded 
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ship-building, had been carried out. 
He had also pointed out that for the last 
three or four years in succession those 
promises had not been carried out. He 
could only say that it had been usual for 
Ministers, when laying the Estimates 
before the House, to state what work had 
been accomplished during the previous 
year ; but he hoped next year to be able 
to lay upon the Table of that House a 
Return giving fuller details of that mat- 
ter. When the arrangements were com- 
pleted, and that Return was before them, 
they would be able to see how much of 
the money expended had been devoted 
to ship-building or ship-preparing. He 
thought he had now answered all the 
Questions which had been asked, and he 
hoped that the Vote would then be 
agreed to. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he wished 
to ask the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty a question which, per- 
haps, he was in a position to answer. A 
Committee was appointed by the late 
Board of Admiralty, in conjunction with 
the then Secretary of State for War, in 
reference to the guns to be placed in 
those ships. He had himself considered 
that some arrangement might be come 


to by which some sort of composition 
might be introduced, so that the Naval 
Service should not rely entirely on the 


Woolwich Gun Factory. He did not 
know whether the hon. Gentleman was 
in a position to give to the Committee 
any information on the subject. He was 
sure that he would agree with him that 
that was the right course to take as re- 
garded the matter of guns for large 
ships. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had taken exception to what 
he had stated with reference to addi- 
tional expenditure; but he was bound 
to say that he considered that the greatest 
economy would be practised by adding 
largely to the strength of the Navy. He 
must remind his hon. Friend, with all 
respect to him, that he seemed to have 
lost sight in his argument of one im- 
portant fact. He admitted the necessity 
of having an efficient Navy, and yet 
when he talked of economy he seemed 
to forget the increased cost of every- 
thing connected with the Navy. If they 
were to have an efficient Navy, he would 


* remind him that it must be at a costmuch 


in excess of that of former years. That 
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was a point that the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have forgotten ; and he wished 
to impress upon him the necessity of 
considering it when talking of the effi- 
ciency of the Navy. He should like to 
say one word with regard to what fell 
from the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty with reference to such 
enormous iron-clads as the Jnflexible. 
There could be no doubt, and, in fact, it 
was well known, that ships such as that 
were regarded as being of a very doubt- 
ful character; and it was for considera- 
tion whether they contributed to the 
real available strength of the Navy of 
this country. He also said that they 
relied upon anumberof Coast Guard ships 
of bygone days as line-of-battle ships. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) considered that such 
vessels were practically useless; and he 
thought it was hardly right to treat 
these in the number of cruisers when 
there was no intention of increasing that 
class of vessel by new ones. He could 
not, therefore, agree with his hon. 
Friend in that matter. Some hon. Mem- 
ber had alluded to the question of the 
conversion of merchant-men into naval 
vessels. For his part, he had great 
doubts whether they would turn out to 
be useful or not. There were many 
objections to them, not the least of 
which was that it was a work of time 
before those ships could be converted 
into efficient cruising vessels. He be- 
lieved that in the event of an outbreak 
of war such vessels would come too late ; 
everything would have to be done, and 
nothing would be ready; and this coun- 
try would find itself in a position of 
extreme difficulty, not to say jeopardy. 
The whole subject, in fact, required very 
serious attention. The hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty said that 
all those things would have to be at- 
tended to with due regard to economy ; 
and that was where he differed from him. 
He fully agreed, however, with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) as to the necessity of econo- 
mizing, as much as possible, in the Navy ; 
but he denied that allowing the Navy of 
this country to remain in a state of in- 
efficiency was entitled to be classed under 
the head of economy. He contended 
that economy must give way, if a too 
rigid adherence to it would be likely to 
entail national disaster. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
unable to answer fully the question of the 
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right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. H. 
Smith). He could, however, say that 
they agreed with him that it was im- 
portant that the Admiralty should be in 
a position to order guns from some other 
source than Woolwich. Arrangements 
had already been made with Messrs. 
Armstrong to manufacture a 43-ton gun, 
and also 14 6-inch guns. With regard 
to the former, until it was completed 
and tried, it was impossible to say whe- 
ther further orders could be given. It 
would depend upon the trial; and, if 
successful, a similar one would be 
ordered by the War Office. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had moved an Amendment to reduce 
the Vote. He mentioned that for the 
information of those hon. Members who 
had been dining. The new Members— 
of whom he was one—had kept the 
House, according to the advice received 
on the first evening. He moved to re- 
duce the Vote as a protest against the 
system by which the whole of the Navy 
expenditure was made for the benefit of 
this country, to the entire exclusion of 
Ireland. He had already pointed out 
how the bulk of the money under that 
Vote, both for wages and labour, was 
spent in England, and how not one- 
thousandth part went for the benefit of 
Ireland. He should propose a similar 
reduction of the amount which had to 
be voted for Dockyards in England— 
namely, £13,000, because that repre- 
sented the amount which ought properly 
to be spent in Ireland on that Service. 
As he understood the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, he ad- 
mitted the force of his complaint, and 
stated that the Government intended to 
proceed with the works now in course of 
completion until the Dockyard in Ire- 
land was finished. If he was mistaken, 
perhaps the hon. Gentleman would cor- 
rect him. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) pro- 
posed to proceed with the works at pre- 
sent in hand at Haulbowline; but if 
they really intended to build the Dock- 
yard, then he could not see why no sum 
was asked for for that purpose in the 
Dockyard Vote they were then dis- 
cussing. When he proposed his Amend- 
ment the hon. Gentleman had said that 
it should properly have come in the 
consideration of Vote 11, and stated 
that the sum proposed to be spent at 
Haulbowline would be found under that 
head. He had turned to that Vote, and 
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found a sum of £30,000 on account of 
those works ; but that was nothing like 
the sum required in order to catch up or 
overtake the sum which had already 
been spent in similar work in England. 
If such a sum as £120,000 or £100,000 
were asked for for that purpose, he 
should be willing to withdraw his 
Amendment for the reduction of the 
present Vote. The hon. Gentlemen had 
given the Irish Members an assurance 
that that dockyard work in Ireland 
would be proceeded with immediately 
and with the greatest possible despatch. 
The hon. Gentleman had not been con- 
nected with the Admiralty so long as he 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had been with 
another Department of the Public Ser- 
vice; and he knew that there was no 
difficulty whatever in transferring an 
item of the Vote if the Treasury chose 
to do so, or in allowing the amount to 
be expended on works in Ireland. If the 
hon. Gentleman would say that a much 
more considerable sum would be spent 
than what appeared then on the Esti- 
mates, he would not only withdraw his 
Amendment, but promise not to oppose 
Vote 11 when it came on. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I understand that 
the hon. Member wishes to withdraw his 
Amendment. Is it your pleasure that 
the said Amendment be withdrawn ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that the 
present course of spending the public 
money for a Dockyard in Ireland was a 
mistake. If they really wanted a Dock- 
yard at Haulbowline, it ought to be pro- 
ceeded with. If not, driblets of £10,000 
or £20,000 ought not to be thrown away 
on it. He could tell the Secretary to 
the Admiralty that the Government had 
been supposed to be bent on building a 
Dockyard there for nearly a century. In 
1799 the vote of an Irish Member of 
Parliament, who represented a consti- 
tuency near Haulbowline, was sought to 
be purchased by the Minister of that 
day by undertaking that the Imperial 
Parliament should build a Dockyard 
there. In the year 1801 or 1802, Par- 
liament began the driblet system, pre- 
tending to keep faith with the man 
whose vote they had bought over. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I wish to point 
out to the hon. and learned Member 
that the Vote for Haulbowline comes 
under Vote 11. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he was 
not aware that that Vote was referred to 
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under Vote 11 until then. He should 
not have attempted to raise that point 
at all, had it not been that he thought 
that the question of the prosecution of 
the Haulbowline works ought to be con- 
sidered under that head. He took it 
that the English Dockyards were con- 
sidered under the present Vote. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he rose to 
correct a misunderstanding of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down. The present Vote was not 
the one under which the question he had 
raised could be considered. The wages 
of themen employedin the Dockyard were 
provided in Vote 6; but the cost of the 
works proposed to be carried out was 
provided for under Vote 11. Therefore, 
when that Vote came on it would be the 
right time to discuss the matter referred 
to by the hon. Member. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he 
begged to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man for his suggestion, and he should 
raise the question under Vote 11. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, after the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) and the explanation of the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), it seemed undesirable at the 
present moment to raise the question of 
the Vote for Haulbowline. But, con- 
sidering the fact that no wages could be 
charged for shipbuilders until the works 
there were completed, it appeared to him 
that the question did enter within the 
limits of the present discussion. He 
thought that to move to reduce the Vote 
was not, however, the way to obtain the 
object they had in view. The proper 
way seemed to be to raise a discussion 
on the subject, and to press it upon the 
attention of the Committee. To move 
to reduce the Vote was not, by any 
means, a direct way of proceeding. No- 
thing like the sum that ought to be 
spent had been spent on those works ; 
and he thought, therefore, that his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Meath (Mr. Sullivan) was fully justified 
in raising a discussion of the question. 
Certainly, an alteration ought to be made 
in the present system of voting money 
for those works, and it was most desir- 
able that they should be finished as soon 
as possible. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. JENKINS said, that he found, 
under the head of ‘‘ Foreign Dockyards 
and Allowances for Naval Arsenals,” 
Vote 10, a sum of £43,600, and a 
further sum of £166,500, for expenses 
in foreign Yards. He wished to obtain 
some information on that head. The 
money expended in home Yards was ex- 
plained; but no information was given 
as to the expenditure for foreign Yards, 
A large sum of money seemed to be 
spent in re-fitting and repairing ships 
in commission; and it was, he thought, 
most desirable as regarded that expen- 
diture. He thought that the sum spent 
was much more than absolutely neces- 
sary—for instance, the sum spent at 
Hong’ Kong was very large, and they 
should have some details as to what 
ships were repaired at that station, and 
the cost of such repairs. He hoped 
that the Board of Admiralty would take 
that matter into their consideration, and 
would furnish the House with all the 
information they could upon the subject. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the Return they proposed in another 
year to lay before the House would give 
all the information desired upon that 
subject. 

Simm ANDREW LUSK said, they had 
drifted away for some time from the 
question before the Committee. They 
had gone into a discussion as regarded 
wages of artizans and other classes of 
men, and had heard hon. Gentlemen 
talking about the ‘“‘ wages of my con- 
stituents.” He did not find fault with 
Gentlemen from England or Ireland 
trying to gain advantages for their con- 
stituents, or wanting a share of the 
money spent in the localities repre- 
sented; but he begged to remind them 
that they had met there for the good of 
the country, and not for the benefit of 
any particular constituency. He should 
like to say a few words upon that Vote. 
They spent an enormous sum in wages ; 
but he thought they saw little for it. 
Some hon. Member—he had. forgotten 
who it was—said that there had been 
more expenditure than last year, and 
less to show for it. Hecould not under- 
stand how that was so. He thought 
that those works in Her Majesty’s Yards 
compared very unfavourably with those 
of the Mercantile Marine. in the latter, 
they could always get a large ship built 
in six or eight months ; whereas, in the 
Dockyards, they took four or five years. 
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How was it that so little building was 
done? When he looked at page 66 he 
could not help asking the question what 
hon. Gentlemen were doing with the 
money of the country? He found in one 
place, where £21,000 was spent last 
year, £27,000 wasspent this. At Sheer- 
ness, £17,000 last year, and £19,000 this. 
At Portsmouth, £28,000 last year, and 
£17,000 this. They had all advanced 
in the same proportion, and he wanted 
to know what became of the money? 
He did not think that for the amount of 
money spent there was sufficient shown 
for it, and he did hope that the Board of 
Admiralty would be careful to see that 
the money voted was usefully laid out. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
it was precisely because there were two 
sides to that question that he felt the 
necessity of again speaking before the 
Vote was put. Hon. Gentlemen had 
very truly remarked, when Representa- 
tives of Dockyard boroughs had urged 
the claims of their constituencies, that 
other people paid for those Votes. A 
tenth of the Vote was contributed by 
Ireland, and that country was totally ex- 
cluded from any benefit accruing from 
it ; but the whole advantage was derived 
by England. £130,000 of the sum was 
contributed by Ireland to the Imperial 
Revenue, and derived no benefit what- 
soever ; and it was because he felt that 
such a distribution, to the country, a 
constituency of which he represented, 
was most unfair, that he should move a 
reduction of that Vote by the sum of 
£180,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £897,689, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expenses of the Dock- 
yards and Naval Yards at Home and Abroad, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881.” 
—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Captain PRICE said, that as a Repre- 
sentative of a Dockyard borough, he was 
quite prepared to support the claim ad- 
vada by the hon. Member who had 
just sat down. But he thought it was 
out of place under that Vote. He hoped, 
therefore, that he would withdraw his 
Motion, and bring it forward again when 
the proper time arrived. ¥ 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
VOL. COLI. 


[THIRD SERIES. | 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he © 
did not understand the way in which 
the last Amendment was proposed. He 
had meant to challenge the division 
whichever way it went, and not to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman called ‘‘No,” and there being 
no “ Ayes,” I gave the decision—‘‘ The 
‘Noes’ have it.” He can still raise the 
question by moving to reduce by a lower 
sum. This is not irregular under the 
circumstances of the mistake, although 
repeated Motions of this kind, merely 
changed by reductions in amount, have 
been usually discouraged by the Com- 
mittee. 

Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by £125,000. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £902,689, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expenses of the Dock- 
yards and Naval Yards at Home and Abroad, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881.” 
—(Mr. Arthur O° Connor.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 17; 
Noes 219: Majority 202.—(Div. List, 
No. 31.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £53,370, to complete the sum for 
Victualling Yards at Home and Abroad. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
almost the entire Vote was spent so as 
to secure the greatest possible benefit 
for the English people, while in Ireland 
little or no portion of it was spent. It 
would be seen on page 82 that the 
amount spent in Ireland was only 
£2,300. The Irish people contributed 
one-tenth of the Imperial Revenue ; but 
they did not get the benefit which one- 
tenth of the disbursement would secure 
to Ireland. He should always rise in 
his place to endeavour to put an end to 
such inequality. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, whether 
there was really any Victualling Yard, 
Dockyard, or Hospital in the Island of 
Ascension, or whether those Establish- 
ments were not purely imaginative? 
Some years ago he had obtained from 
the Ilouse of Commons an Order for a 
Return of the’ expense in connection 
with those Establishments; but that 
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Return had never been furnished. 
Under the circumstances, he could not 
but believe that all those statements 
which had been made with reference to 
the island were purely imaginative, and 
that there was no Victualling Yard 
there at all. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
victualling was provided at the Island 
of Ascension at a small cost. There 
was also a Dockyard and a Hospital 
there. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, this ques- 
tion had been raised and answered 
during the time he had presided at the 
Admiralty. He had found the Estab- 
lishments in the Island to be of great 
value to the West Coast Service. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished to know 
the total cost of the Establishments at 
the Island ? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, that the cost 
was £2,400. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £47,584, to complete the sum for 
Medical Establishments at Home and 
Abroad. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, if 
hon. Members would turn to pages 100 
and 101 they would see a reproduction 
of this Vote, and would find that Ire- 
land only got the sum of £1,000 odd. 
Again, they would observe that not a 
single penny of the Marine Infirmary 
Vote was spent in Ireland. He entered 
his protest against the unjust distribu- 
tion of these Votes. 

Mr. GORST said that the island 
having been alluded to as a ship now 
reappeared as a Hospital. He pressed 
upon the Government to say what the 
island actually cost, because he could 
not regard the answer given by the Sec- 
retary to the Admiralty as satisfactory. 
The amount which appeared on page 
106 was only the extra pay of the garri- 
son performing the duties of the island, 
to which had to be added the pay 
of the seamen and marines. The hon. 
Gentleman would remember that he had 
not mentioned the Kroomen. It ap- 
peared that the naval officers were 
assisted by a number of these savages in 
the performance of their duties in the 
island. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, the Kroomen 
were 34 in number, and their pay varied 
from 6d. a-day upwards. 


Mr. Gorst 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the statements of accounts seemed to be 
very niuch confused. They had already, 
under Vote 5, passed a lump sum for 
the expense of the Britannia at Dart- 
mouth. On page 90 he found a charge 
for a hospital for cadets, and that cer- 
tain salaries were voted twice. In order 
to obtain an explanation of that, they 
were referred to page 160 in the Ap- 
pendix, which really gave no informa- 
tion at all. The Vote for the Britannia 
was supposed to include all the expenses 
connected with that ship; but they had 
now to vote, for the second time, the 
salaries of the surgeons and sick porters 
on shore. He asked why the whole of 
the cost was not included in the Esti- 
mate for the Britannia on page 32? It 
had already been found that certain 
sums disappeared in some way or other; 
but they were now asked to vote the 
same sums twice over. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman was mis- 
taken. Although last year the sum of 
£934 was charged under Vote 5, it was 
this year charged under Vote 9. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
under the present Vote—that which had 
been just put from the Chair—there 
was a charge for Dartmouth Hospital 
for cadets. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the hon. 
Member would see that there were in 
the Estimates two columns, one showing 
the Votes for last year and the other for 
the present year, and that no part of 
this year’s Vote was to be spent on the 
Establishment at Ascension. 

Mr. GORST said, the Committee had 
been informed a short time ago that 
the total cost of the Establishment at 
Ascension was £2,400. He now found 
that it was raised by other items to the 
sum of £4,000. Besides this, there 
must be added the full pay of the offi- 
cers, seamen, and marines, of unknown 
number on board the Flora. It was 
perfectly true there were some. receipts ; 
but the Committee were not told what 
those receipts amounted to. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will look he will see 
that the money has been taken under 
Vote 1, and that there is no money un- 
der this Vote taken for the Island of 
Ascension. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(5.) £16,052, to complete the sum for 
Marine Divisions. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the Committee could hardly be ex- 
pected to pass this Vote, unless the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty was prepared 
to give some information with regard to 
the corps of Royal Marines. It was well 
known that a Committee had been sit- 
ting for some time to inquire into the 
changes which might benefit this corps; 
butit was absolutely impossible, although 
several questions had been asked, to get 
any information on the subject. He be- 
lieved it had been even proposed to dis- 
band the Royal Marines; and it had also 
been suggested that they should be con- 
verted into an Artillery Corps; and, 
again, into an Infantry Corps. He did 
not know whether it had been proposed 
to convert them into a Cavalry Toten, 
But with regard to the large sum of 
money now asked for, he must press the 
Government to give some definite infor- 
mation as to the conclusions at which the 
Committee had arrived. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he re- 
gretted he was not in a position to state 
what view would be taken by the Admi- 
ralty with regard to the Royal Marine 
Corps. The subject was of great im- 
portance, and as soon asa conclusion was 
arrived at he should take the earliest 
opportunity of stating it to the House. 
The Committee had reported but a short 
time ago. 

Captain PRICE said, that whenever 
a Minister replied to questions with 
reference to the Royal Marine Corps, he 
always regretted that he could not give 
information. This question had been 
asked over and over again in the House ; 
but the answer was invariably the same. 
Some years ago an hon. Member put a 
similar question, wishing to know what 
was going to be done, and the Minister 
replied that there was a Committee 
sitting on Army Organization whose 
Report they must await. The Com- 
mittee reported, and then inquirers were 
told that the Admiralty were considering 
the matter. Again, another Committee 
was appointed by the late Government 
specially to consider the subject and to 
take full evidence. That Committee had 
alsoreported, and hon. Members werenow 
told that the Report could not be laid upon 
the Table. He did not see why it should 
not be laid upon the Table. The pro- 


bable reason for this was that the Com- 
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mittee had reported that the Government 
should give a little more money in the 
shape of pay, so as to place the Corps on 
the same footing as the rest of the 
Army. He hoped the Government 
would do something in the matter; the 
Corps of Marines were sick of being told 
that the question was deferred, and that 
nothing was done. 

Mr. PULESTON said, the Secretary 
to the Admiralty had very properly 
stated, and with the concurrence of 
everybody in the House, that the mat- 
ter was of very great importance, and 
that its importance was thoroughly un- 
derstood at the Admiralty. Therefore, 
in view of its great importance, and the 
great difficulty of getting information, 
he thought it would not be going far 
out of the way to ask that the Vote 
might be postponed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
unable to state whether the Admiralty 
would come to a conclusion before the 
end of the Session. He could not, there- 
fore, agree to the postponement of the 
Vote. All he could say was that the 
question was very important, and should 
be dealt with as soon as possible. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the Marine Artillery was one of the 
finest corps in the Service. It was very 
hard that they should be in a state of 
uncertainty as to what was going to be 
done with them. In the town of Ports- 


mouth he knew well how bitter was the 


suspense in which they were kept. He 
trusted the Admiralty would take some 
means of letting the House know, be- 
fore the Prorogation of Parliament, 
what was the future of the corps. What- 
ever might be the policy of disbanding 
the corps, no one could deny that it was 
of very great value to the Service. They 
were not so much afraid of being dis- 
banded as of being deprived of the uni- 
form of which they were so proud. But 
their great fear was lest they should be 
incorporated with some other body. He 
hoped the Secretary to the Admiralty 
would give some information on this 
subject. 

Captain PRICE said, he wished to 
ask whether the hon. Gentleman would 
lay the Report of the Committee upon 
the Table of the House? The delay was 
really intolerable. What could be the 
objection to laying the Report on the 
Table ? No doubt the Government had 
not been able to make up their minds ; 
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but the Committee had made up their 
minds long ago. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty had told them that he did not 
intend to do anything before the end of 
the Session, and the Committee had no 
guarantee that the question would be 
dealt with next Session. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was hardly 
fair that an hon. Gentleman should pro- 
pose to pass a Vote of Want of Confidence 
in the Admiralty, because, as he said, 
there had been great delay in former 
years in dealing with this matter, and 
because, after being but a few weeks in 
Office, his hon. Friend was unable to 
comply with a demand involving the re- 
organization of an important body of 
men, and, therefore, requiring a great 
deal of consideration. And then, be- 
. cause the hon. Gentleman had not laid 
the Report upon the Table of the House, 
he had proposed to pass by his Depart- 
ment altogether, without allowing the 
time asked for consideration of the 
matter, and to proceed at once to the 
examination of the Report. 

Cartan PRICE said, he recognized 
no distinction whatever between one 
Government or another, so far as this 
matter was concerned. He was per- 
fectly consistent in the matter, and re- 
peated that the House had not dealt 
with the question of the Royal Marines 
as they ought to have done in a straight- 
forward manner. The last Government 
had instituted an inquiry ; after many 
years’ delay they had appointed a Com- 
mittee ; and he now asked that, as the 
Committee had reported months ago, its 
Report should, like other Reports, be 
laid upon the Table of the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Com- 
mittee had only been appointed a few 
months ago. Their Report, therefore, 
had only been, as the hon. Gentleman 
opposite had stated, a few weeks before 
the Board of Admiralty. There was 
much difficulty in fully considering a 
question of this character, and arriving 
at a fair conclusion. A great deal had 
been done for the Royal Marines durin 
the last Parliament. His hon. an 
gallant Friend must remember very well 
that the retirement of the officers had 
been raised and placed on the same 
scale as those in the Army, and the pen- 
sions of non-commissioned officers had 
also been increased. It then became 
necessary to consider the position of the 
corps as a whole, and he had thought it 


Captain Price 
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right to appoint a Departmental Com- 
mittee to consider the question. The 
matter being one of great importance, 
he should deprecate any hasty decision 
on the part of the Government. Such a 
decision would not be fair either to the 
corps itself or to the interests of the 
country. However, he thought that 
as soon as a decision was arrived at it 
should be announced to the House. He 
believed the corps was necessary to the 
strength of the country; and all the 
Committee had been instructed to con- 
sider was how its efficiency might best 
be forwarded, while the interests of the 
officers were to be especially considered. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government had said that his 
hon. and gallant Friend had passed by 
the Board of Admiralty. But it was 
the Secretary to the Admiralty who had, 
on every occasion, passed by the Board 
by his referring everything to the deci- 
sion of Lord Northbrook. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £758,250, to complete the sum 
for Naval Stores for Building and Re- 
pairing the Fleet, &c. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty what progress had been made in 
ascertaining the amount of naval stores 
remaining on hand? It was well known 
that the Admiralty authorities were per- 
fectly in the dark as to the amount of 
stores they possessed. Again, the sys- 
tem of periodical sales by auction had 
been pointed to by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, as resulting in the in- 
evitable waste of public money. He 
(Mr. O’Connor) hoped the Secretary to 
the Admiralty would admit that the 
question was one which called for im- 
mediate attention; and the least the 
Committee could expect was an assur- 
ance that the question would be dealt 
with before the Estimates of next year 
were laid upon the Table. : 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, in con- 
sequence of the representations of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, ar- 
rangements had been made for taking 
regular accounts of the stores in the 
Dockyards. It was not a new arrange- 
ment; but the audits had fallen some- 
what into arrear, and an arrangement 
had been made by which they would be 
very much accelerated. Only two days 
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ago the Treasury had sanctioned an 
extra grant for the purpose. He hoped 
that the explanation would satisfy the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. GORST asked whether both sec- 
tions of this Vote were to be taken to- 
gether, or whether one section was to 
be discussed at atime? He believed it 
was usual to take one section at a time. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that he should 
first put Section 1. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7) £556,750, to complete the sum for 
Machinery and Ships built by Contract. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should like to ask the hon. Gentleman 
what arrangements had been made with 
regard to the outstanding claims for de- 
ficiencies in the stores of the training 
ship Gibraltar? He believed that the 
deficiencies had amounted to several 
thousand pounds, and he should like to 
know what steps had been taken. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
sorry he could not give the hon. Mem- 
ber an answer on that occasion, inas- 
much as the question was new to him. 
At all events, he could not reply upon 
this section of the Vote, which was for 
ships built by contract and not for stores. 
If the hon. Member would bring for- 
ward a question upon Report he would 
give him an answer. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £419,213, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expense of New Works, 
Buildings, Yard Machinery, and Repairs, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1881.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he should 
like to know what course the Admiralty 
was taking with regard to the Naval 
Barracks at Portsmouth? That was a 
question of very serious importance. 
There could be ro doubt that some of 
the depot vessels at Portsmouth were 
rapidly decaying, and that it would not 
be possible to replace them without 
great outlay. The late Admiralty gave 
very careful consideration to this matter, 
and arrived at the decision to commence 
new barracks. He hoped that their 
successors had seen fit to adopt their 
decision to construct buildings sufficient 
to accommodate 1,000 men. The pre- 
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sent condition of the Duke of Wellington 
flag ship was very serious, and a large 
outlay would be required upon her for 
the next few years, unless these designs 
were carried out. There was not another 
ship which could be brought into ser- 
vice without an expenditure approach- 
ing that which would be necessary for 
restoring her. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, that this 
question had come under the considera- 
tion of the P gheger Admiralty, and they 
had arrived at the conclusion to carry 
out the designs of the late First Lord. 
The question of site, as the right hon. 
Gentleman knew, had given rise to a 
certain amount of discussion, and it had 
been thought better to postpone the 
final decision as to the site until the 
Government had had further opportuni- 
ties of considering it. In other respects 
the Government had approved the policy 
which recommended itself to the late 
Board of Admiralty, and had decided to 
carry out their designs. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
he hoped before this Vote was taken 
Her Majesty’s Government would give 
Irish Members some clear undertaking 
as to what it intended to do with regard 
to the Dockyard works in Ireland. At 
the present time they were far from 
having any clear idea as to the inten- 
tions of the Government. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had stated that it was proposed 
to take the sum of £30,000 during the 
present year for the Dockyard works of 
Haulbowline. The hon. Gentleman must 
have thought hon. Members were ex- 
ceedingly ignorant as to the expenses of 
the Dockyards. He must have been 
aware that when, 15 years ago, it was 

roposed to establish Dockyards at 

ortsmouth and Chatham, the Admiralty 
authorities applied to Parliament for 
an Act authorizing an expenditure of 
£1,500,000 for Portsmouth, and for 
Chatham of something over £1,000,000. 
Since that date the Admiralty had en- 
tered into contracts £700,000 in excess 
of the amount they had estimated for. 
Year after year they had taken tens of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
pounds for these Dockyards. By an Act 
of Parliament they were limited to 
£1,000,000 and £1,500,000 respectively 
for the Dockyards; but they had ex- 
ceeded their authority, without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, in the case of Ports- 
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mouth to the extent of £700,000, and in 
the case of Chatham to £800,000. They 
had never accounted to Parliament for 
that excess of expenditure over the 
authorized Estimates; but they had 
never hesitated to spend money on the 
Dockyards of this country. But with 
regard to Dockyards in Ireland, he 
would challenge hon. Gentlemen to show 
him any single case where the amount 
estimated for had been expended. Fre- 
quently the money had been returned to 
the Treasury as unexpended, although 
Parliament had voted it for Irish Dock- 
yards. He maintained that it was trifling 
with Irish Members to announce the 
intention of the Government to establish 
Dockyards in Ireland, and only to ask 
£30,000 on account of them. That 
sum did not amount to a hundredth 
art of what had been expended upon 
ortsmouth and Chatham. At the rate 
at which they were now building the 
Irish Dockyard, it would not be com- 
pleted in 100 years. What use was it 
to tell the people of Ireland that a 
Dockyard was being constructed in that 
country, when it was building at such a 
rate as this? Moreover, they had no 
assurance from the Treasury that the 
sum voted would be actually expended ; 
and he must ask that the Government 
should give an assurance that the money 
would be expended. He should also 
like to know in what time they might 
expect to see the work completed ? 

RD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, perhaps hon. Members were not 
aware that the works at Haulbowline 
were being carried out by convict labour. 
When he was at Haulbowline, he was 
informed that there was an excellent 
stone in the neighbourhood, which could 
be quarried in the most excellent and 
perfect manner at one-third of the price 
it could be contracted to be delivered at 
Haulbowline. But notwithstanding that, 
it would have been a very great advan- 
tage to the neighbourhood that local 
stone should have been used; yet the 
late Admiralty chose, for some reason or 
other which the officials on the spot did 
not understand, to make a contract with 
some large stone merchant to bring stone 
from England and land it at Haulbow- 
line. Moreover, the quality of that stone 
was slightly inferior to that which could 
be quarried on the spot. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
intended to spend about £25,000 upon 
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works at Haulbowline, that being the 
same amount as had been spent durin 
the last few years. He admitted that it 
was not a large amount; but he had 
always understood, as convict labour was 
employed upon the construction of part 
of the Dock, it was not possible to push 
the works very rapidly. The state of 
crime in Ireland had been such that the 
number of convicts was not considerable ; 
and, therefore, the work had not pro- 
gressed very much. With regard to the 
observations of the noble Lord, he could 
give no explanation ; and it was a matter 
for which his Predecessors were respon- 
sible, rather than the present Board of 
Admiralty. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was not 
aware of any contract of the sort referred 
to by the noble Lord having been made ; 
but if the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty would allow him to 
obtain information at the Admiralty, he 
would give an explanation to the noble 
Lord. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would give Notice of the 
Question. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that the employment of convict labour 
was a matter of great grievance to Ports- 
mouth. It was very hard upon the 
builders of Portsmouth to have to com- 
pete with convict labour ; and he wished 
to know whether convict labour was to 
be employed at Portsmouth Dockyard ? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, it was not 
intended to employ convict labour upon 
the barracks in Portsmouth Dockyard. 
Convicts had been employed in making 
foundations; but as soon as the plans 
had been decided on the work would be 
placed in the hands of contractors. 

Mr. GORST said, that he wished to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government one or 
two questions. The first related to the 
Naval College at Greenwich. It seemed 
that a Vote was taken for half the cost 
of decorating Greenwich Chapel; and 
he supposed he was not wrong in ima- 
gining that the other half of the cost 
was to be paid out of the Greenwich 
Hospital Fund. He should wish to ask 
the hon. Gentleman the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty upon what principle the 
half cost of decorating the chapel was 
charged upon the Greenwich Hospital 
Funds? There were no pensioners at 
present to use the chapel, and it was 
solely for the benefit of the naval offi- 
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cers at the College. He thought that 
if the chapel needed decoration the 
whole charge ought to be defrayed out 
of the Estimates of the country. The 
second question he wished to ask was 
with regard to Ascension Island. As on 
this occasion a substantial sum was 
charged in respect of Ascension Island, 
he thought he should be in Order in 
raising the question. The sum of £1,000 
was charged in respect to ordinary re- 
pairs and maintenance of buildings ; and, 
no doubt, there was a regular annual 
charge for repairs of buildings, as well 
as for wages, at Ascension Island. He 
wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment, some day or other, would give the 
House a Return of the whole cost of 
maintaining Ascension Island? It might 
be very proper to maintain it, and he 
did not wish to cast any slur upon either 
the present or the late Admiralty for 
treating the island like a ship; but he 
did think that the House ought to have 
before it the whole expense of maintain- 
ing the island. In almost every Vote 
there appeared some charge or other for 
the maintenance of something at Ascen- 
sion Island; and it was only fair to the 
House to have before it, in some shape 
or other, the whole cost of maintaining 
Ascension Island. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, that with re- 
gard to the chapel at Greenwich Hos- 
pital, it was used partly by boys at 
Greenwich School, and that was the rea- 
son for half of the cost being paid out 
of the Greenwich Hospital Fund. As 
respected Ascension Island, a statement 
would be prepared and laid before the 
House which would give the hon. and 
learned Member the information he re- 
quired. Personally, he should be very 
glad of that statement. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty seemed to be in a very mirth- 
ful mood, for he had been good enough 
to say that the Government restricted 
their Vote on account of Haulbowline 
Dockyard to £30,000, because they em- 
ployed only convict labour, and that as 
there were few convicts in Ireland it 
was not possible to push the work. 
That was the reason given why the just 
claim of Ireland for a Dockyard was not 
to be met at present. Some time ago 
he pressed the Government to tell him 
the time which the Dockyard would take 
in construction, and what steps the 
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Government would take to press that 
completion forward? That question had 
not been answered, and the hon. Gentle- 
man did not seem to think it necessary 
to answer it. He wished to point out 
to the Committee thet this £30,000 was 
one-seventeenth part of the cost of 
Haulbowline Dockyard. Anyone listen- 
ing to the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty would imagine that 
the Government had determined at last 
to do something in the way of Dockyards 
in Ireland; but what they proposed to 
do did not give any evidence of their in- 
tention. If the Government had any 
intention of giving a Dockyard to Ire- 
land, it would be satisfactory to Irish 
Members to know that. Irish Members 
did not propose to let the matter be lost 
sight of, or to allow the Government to 
take only £30,000 for Dockyards in 
Ireland. When they were on Vote 6, 
they were told that the question of Irish 
Dockyards ought not to be raised upon 
it. He raised it on the present Vote, 
because he found that the Government 
were spending £8,000 more than they 
were authorized to spend upon English 
Dockyards. They were now asking 
£112,000 for the works at Portsmouth ; 
and in order to test the sense of the 
Committee he begged to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by that sum. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £307,213, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expense of New Works, 
Buildings, Yard Machinery, and Repairs, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1881.”—(Mr, 
Arthur O° Connor.) 


Caprain PRICE said, that this Dock- 
yard at Haulbowline was either neces- 
sary or it was not. It it were unneces- 
sary, it ought to be removed from the 
Votes ; butif necessary, the Government 
ought to press it forward. It was per- 
fectly ridiculous to think of completing 
a Dockyard by spending £20,000 or 
£30,000 upon it for the last few years. 
He had been at Haulbowline, and he 
had seen the way in which the work 
was carried on there. The harbour was 
silted up almost as fast as it could be 
dredged. The hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty had given as 
his reason for the work not being 
pushed forward that convict labour was 
not in excess in Ireland; but he would 
ask the Government why convicts only 
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should be employed on this work? They 
all knew what convict labour was. If a 
little drop of rain came, all the con- 
victs were marched off under cover, and 
the work was at a standstill. But 
there were a great many labourers in 
Ireland who did not care for rain, and 
who would do the work much better 
than the convicts did. He should have 
thought that, looking at the necessity to 
promise work forthe people in Ireland, the 

overnment might have made this atime 
to push forward this work, and instead 
of asking for £30,000 they might have 
asked for £60,000. In a strategic point 
of view, it was most important to have 
a Dockyard at Haulbowline. He be- 
lieved that in that opinion every hon. 
and gallant Member in that House would 
bear him out. 

Mr. DALY said, that the reason 
alleged for the smallness of the Vote for 
the Dockyard at Haulbowline was that 
it was to be entirely executed by convict 
labour. He could not understand why 
works should be done in England by 
contract, and in Ireland by convict 
labour only. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Haulbowline both men and 
material were ready at hand, and em- 
ployment was sorely needed by the 
people. Why were they, who were 
taking their share of the Imperial Go- 
vernment and of the Imperial taxation, 
to be told that the work was to be done 
entirely by convict labour, in spite of 
the necessity for giving employment in 
the neighbourhood of Haulbowline ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
hoped the hon. Member for Queen’s 
Connty (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) did not 
understand him as not giving a com- 
plete answer to his question. He had 
informed the hon. Member that he was 
not possessed of full information upon 
this subject. He had further told him 
that the delay in the progress of the 
work was due, in a great measure, to 
the employment of convict labour. 
Seeing the difficulties in the way, he 
did not understand how it would be 

ssible to employ a greater amount of 
abour. No further amount of labour 
had been provided for in the Estimates. 
The work was carried out almost entirely 
by convicts, and it wasimpossible to get 
other labourers to work on the same 
spot with convicts. He had been in- 
formed that it was simply impracticable 
to increase the strength of the labour 
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employed either in the area of the basin 
or that of the dock. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, that with 
regard to Haulbowline, he wished to 
state that that he believed the inhabi- 
tants of the district were well satisfied 
that as much labour was being em- 
ployed there as could be advantageously 
employed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
was natural to suppose that after the 
testimony of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber who had just sat down he should be 
disposed to withdraw his Amendment ; 
but he could not reconcile that proceed- 
ing with his duty not only to his con- 
stituents, but also to the main body of 
the taxpayersinIreland. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Cork (Colonel Col- 
thurst) had said that as much labour as 
possible was employed at Haulbowline, 
and he (Mr. O’Connor) quite believed 
that. They knew perfectly well that a 
larger number of convicts was employed 
than of free labourers, and it was a well- 
known fact that less work was obtained 
from convict labour than from any other 
kind. There appeared to be no reason 
whatever why the works should not be 
pushed on more rapidly. Haulbowline 
was a large place, where free labour 
could easily be employed, as well as 
convict labour. There could be two 
separate gangs, so that no possible in- 
convenience could arise from being em- 
ployed on the same work. As a matter 
of fact, the Secretary to the Admiralty 
had admitted that the two kinds of 
labour might be employed together, and 
he believed that that was being done 
elsewhere. The fact was that there was 
no real. difficulty in the matter; but the 
present Government was like its Prede- 
cessors, and would not move until they 
saw that the Irish Members were deter- 
mined. He should consider it his duty 
to press his Motion to a division. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he had 
heard that subject discussed for. a very 
considerable time, as to whether those 
works should be carried onorno. He 
was so anxious to make inquiry with re- 
gard to that matter of the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), and he was sure that he would 
be doing a kindness to many hon. Mem- 
bers if he would be good enough to 
answer it. It was with reference to the 
employment of labour at Haulbowline. 
Could he say whether the labour em- 
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ployed there when he left Office was to 
the full extent to which it ought to be 
carried ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
already stated that as much labour was 
employed when he left Office, and during 
the whole of the autumn and spring, as 
it was possible profitably to employ at 
Haulbowline: The men were employed 
upon the construction of the great dock, 
and in the excavation of the basin also. 
Free labour was employed in the dock 
and convict labour in the basin, and the 
two sets were kept distinct. They had 
done all they could, when they were in 
Office, to furnish as much profitable em- 
ployment there as possible. 

Mr. DALY said, he had received a 
communication from a Mr. Andrews, a 
resident engineer at Haulbowline, in 
which he stated that a causeway of stone 
that had been excavated might very well 
be constructed from Ballybritton to the 
opposite side of the river. The local 
proprietors had sustained some slight 
injury from the works, and it would bea 
boon to them to have the causeway con- 
structed. It would, however, be a good 
opportunity for employing a number of 
unskilled labourers. 

Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
not heard about such a proposition. He 
would, however, make inquiry, and re- 
ply on the Report of the Committee. 

Mr. DALY said, he would state, for 
the information of the hon. Gentleman, 
that the scheme was suggested by the 
gentleman he had named, a resident 
engineer. He believed it would be a 
great benefit if carried out. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the hon. 
and gallant Member for County Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst) had stated that al- 
though he had not had the opportunity 
of inspecting the works, he was assured 
that as many hands were employed as 
seg Of course, that might be so ; 

ut what they complained of was that 
the works were pa 4 that very few men 
could be employed upon them. They 
thought the Government should have 
more extensive works in hand, so that 
more of the public money which they 
were privileged to pay should be spent 
in Treland. It must occur to them that 
it appeared hardly fair that where Ire- 
tand paid one-seventh, or perhaps one- 
eighth, of the contributions under that 
head to the Imperial Exchequer, she 
only received back, in the shape of 
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money spent on Dockyards, about one- 
thousandth part. The benefit derived b 

that country was, in fact, infinitesimal. 
He could not help thinking that the 
time might come when Dockyards in 
Ireland might be of considerable service. 
He did not wish to press the Govern- 
ment to move in that matter ; but, at the 
same time, it must be recollected that it 
had always been urged by the Members 
for the City of Cork. He remembered 
that his late Friend, Mr. Ronayne, used 
to allude to it occasionally. He thought 
that if the Government. would give an 
assurance that they would look into the 
matter, and see if a fairer proportion of 
the public money could be spent in Ire- 
land, they might allow that Vote to pass 
unchallenged. Otherwise, he should 
certainly support the Amendment that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Queén’s 
County (Mr. O’Connor) had proposed. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 23; 
Noes 174: Majority 151.—(Div. List, 
No. 32.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that after the Vote was passed he hoped 
they would consent to report Progress, 
as they had been then sitting for nearly 
eight hours. [‘‘No!”] An hon. Mem- 
ber called ‘“‘No;” but if he had been 
sitting there all the evening, as they 
had been, he would be very glad to be 
relieved. There was a most important 
question coming presently — namely, 
pensions to naval officers and widows— 
and he, therefore, thought that if the 
present Vote was passed, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Admiralty 
might very well report Progress. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE ‘said, there 
was no important question for the next 
two or three Votes. He must ask the 
Committee to take those, at any rate. © 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the only Vote he objected to being taken 
was that of the pensions. Of course, 
he could not speak for anybody else; 
but, as far as he was concerned, he 
should be perfectly satisfied if they re- 
orted Progress when they reached that 
ote. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, that of the 
money spent for Dockyards, and the 


different Departments, quite as ange 
Ireland 





sum was, he believed, spent in 
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as they were entitled to. He trusted 
that the Government would not yield to 
the unreasonable request of the Irish 
Members without taking into considera- 
tion the claims of Scotland. 

Masor NOLAN said, he was bound 
to point out to the Committee that the 
Dockyards, especially the one at Ports- 
mouth, were not carried on according to 
the requirements of economy. It ap- 
peared to him that, from a strategic 
point of view, they were making a sacri- 
fice in confining their works to places 
such as that. He must say that he con- 
sidered it a public disgrace that they in 
Ireland were treated in the way they 
were under those Estimates. Except in 
the case of a few coast-guard ships, no 
money was spent in that country. He 
should be very glad if the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty 
would have the courage to deal with 
that question. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £56,363, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expense of Medicines, 
Medical Stores, &c., which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1881.” 


Sm ANDREW LUSK said, there 
was an item in the Vote which he 
wished to criticize; but he should not 
make a long speech and detain the 
Committee. With regard to the expenses 
for carrying out the terms of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, whatever was 
proposed for that purpose he should 
vote against, in accordance with what 
he had done in that matter for the last 
10 or 12 years. He saw no reason for 
altering his conduct in regard to that 
matter. He begged to move that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £55,363, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expense of Medicines, 
Medical Stores, &c., which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881.”’—(Sir Andrew Lusk.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought it was hardly necessary to 
divide upon that occasion. A Com- 
mittee had been appointed on that ques- 
tion ; and he, therefore, thought that to 
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raise a discussion on that matter then 
would be inopportune. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK said, that 
inasmuch as his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty had appealed to 
him to withdraw his Amendment he 
should certainly do so. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Navy Estimates. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,938, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expense of Martial 
Law, &c., which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1881.” 


Mr. FINIGAN said, he saw that 
under this Vote a very large sum was 
allowed to Protestant clergymen, while 
only the miserable sum of £26 was 
given to a Catholic priest. He was not 
an advocate for expending large sums of 
money on creeds; but as this money 
came equally out of the pockets of Pro- 
testants and Catholics as citizens, it 
was a very unjust thing that some per- 
sons should draw a large sum from the 
Estimates, while only the miserable 
pittance of £26 was given to a Catholic 
priest. Considering how late an hour 
they had now reached, he should beg to 
move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Finigan.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not press his 
Motion. He presumed this money was 
given by a capitation grant in propor- 
tion to the number of Catholics in the 
hospital; and it must, therefore, be 
very satisfactory to the hon. Member to 
see that the amount required was small. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he should prefer 
if the Government made the capitation 
grant elsewhere in the same way; but, 
for his part, he did not see why he 
should accept that explanation merely 
when it suited the convenience of the 
Government. He was asked to with- 
draw his Motion. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman would undertake to pay this 
Catholic priest fairly and a decent sum, 
he would be very happy to withdraw his 
Motion ; but he could not accept this 
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simple explanation about the capitation 
rant. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE promised to 
look into the matter to see that this 
gentleman was fairly paid in proportion 
to the work he performed. There was no 
wish, on the part of the Government, 
other than that everyone should be 
paid in proportion to the work per- 
formed. Probably the fact was that 
this gentleman had a very small number 
of prisoners to look after. 

Mr. DALY begged the hon. Gentle- 
man to remember that the salary was 
less than that of an ordinary day-la- 
bourer. Surely no minister of religion 
ought to be paid such a pittance as this. 
The money was scarcely enough to pay 
him for merely walking to and fro. It 
was barely 10s. a-week, and that was 
not enough to pay anybody. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE thought that 
it would turn out that the priest was 
doing duty in the town, and was only 
called upon occasionally to attend in the 
prison, and that he was, consequently, 
only paid for the services he performed. 

Mr. FINIGAN remarked, that he 
must, of course, do duty every Sunday 
in the year, and on 12 holidays in each 
year. That was barely 6s. each. Upon 
the understanding that the Secretary to 
the Admiralty would fairly consider this 
matter he should be very happy to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(11.) £101,820, to complete the sum 
for Miscellaneous Services. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, be- 
fore this Vote was put, he should like to 
ask the hon. i at whether any- 
thing was taken into account for the 
Botany Bay estates? Some time ago a 
British officer, acting without instruc- 
tions and without any authority from 
his superiors, took upon himself to pur- 
chase an estate, because the owner of it 
was accused of murder, or something of 
that kind. The consequence was that 
the British authorities had been mixed 
up in unpleasant transactions from that 
day to this; and last year there was an 
item of £224 16s. 11d. taken in connec- 
tion with expenses incidental to the 
working of that estate. He should like 
to know if there was any charge in the 
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tate; and, if not, how the Government 
connection with it had terminated ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE regretted 
that he could not answer the question; 
but he had heard nothing about the 
transaction, and he found no allusion to 
it in the Estimates. He supposed the 
money was entirely paid last year. He 
would make inquiry, and he hoped to 
be able to answer the question on the 
Report. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR observed, 
that if there was no further charge on 
this behalf in the Vote he presumed the 
Government had parted with the estate. 
If it had done so, it must have realized 
some money, and that money ought to 
have been brought into the account for 
the year, or, at any rate, to have been 
entered as an extra receipt. Now, he 
looked in vain, in connection with these 
Estimates, for any indication on the 
part of the Government that they were 
in possession of such extra receipt. He 
could not trace any record of it; and 
he regretted that he was unable to ask 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty any 
question on thesubject, because hesurely 
would be able to throw some light upon 
it. But that was always the case in these 
Estimates. Whenever any question was 
put which went below the mere surface, 
the Government sheltered themselves 
under the very visible excuse that they 
had been a very short time in Office, 
and that they were merely carrying out 
the plans of their Predecessors. 
could, consequently, give no explanation 
of these proposals. The consequence 
was that they were able to get no 
satisfaction out of them on many ques- 
tions. He should certainly bring up 
the question again on the Report. 

Mr. GORST wished to point out that 
here, again, they had the item of As- 
cension Island in the shape of a contri- 
bution for recreation in the island. He 
supposed there was some sort of foot- 
ball club kept up there for the Kroomen. 
He rose to call attention to it, so that the 
Government might take that contribu- 
tion also in consideration of their Re- 
turn. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £617,367, be 
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rena to defray the Expense of Half Pay 
Reserved, and Retired Pay to Officers of the 


Navy and Marines, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR thought 
the Government would now hardly 
object to report Progress. It was 
10 minutes past 1; and although some 
Gentlemen who came in at a late 
hour in the evening might not find 
this discussion hard work, those of 
them who had been at it for eight 
hours at a stretch, and had taken some 
trouble in going into the matter, did feel 
that they had been sufficiently long at 
it for one evening. He, therefore, begged 
to propose to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 

ess, and ask leave to sit again.”’—( Ur. 
Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would agree to withdraw Vote 16, if 
there were any serious objection on it; 
but he had had no intimation of any 
serious objection to be urged, and he 
asked the Committee to proceed until 
they came to one that was objected to. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF hoped 
the course suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man would be acceded to. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought they had really done enough 
work for one night ; and he should, there- 
. fore, very cordially support a Motion to 
report Progress. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, if there 
were really to be any discussion on the 
Vote he would at once report Progress ; 
but, up to the present, he had seen no 
indication that it was objected to by 
anybody. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, if 
the hon. Gentleman would look at the 
Comptroller and Auditor General’s Re- 
port, he would see, at page 126, a ques- 
tion of such magnitude as would cer- 
tainly induce him to report Progress, for 
it raised nothing more or less than the 
whole question of the audit of stores. 
It was one, too, which must be tho- 
roughly thrashed out before they left 
the Committee. 

Mr. FINIGAN hoped the Motion 
would be pressed. He had some very 
awkward questions to ask upon that 
Vote. He wanted to know —s 


about an unfortunate person call 
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Prince Leiningen, and he should cer- 
tainly move that his half-pay as Rear 
Admiral should be discontinued, for he 
did not find that he did anything for the 
money ; and the way in which his time 
was occupied ought certainly to be paid 
for by those who had the advantage of 
his service. He hadalso several ques- 
tions to ask in relation to several other 
officers. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, after having 
heard those explanations, would cer- 
tainly consent to report Progress. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee also report Progress ; to 
sit again upon Wednesday. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [June 25] reported. 


Masor NOLAN said, he had asked 
a question on these Votes in regard to 
the convict establishments that were, 
or rather that ought to be, in County 
Galway. The Government were kind 
enough to promise that they would give 
him an answeron Report. The facts sim- 
ply were that a Commission of Inquiry 
into the prisons of Ireland reported that 
a convict prison oughtto be established in 
Galway where there was already a pri- 
son available for the purpose, and where 
convict labour might also be usefully 
employed. The late Government pro- 
mised that they would carry that recom- 
mendation into effect, and would estab- 
lish a convict prison. He would wish 
to know when the present Government 
would put the Resolution in force, as he 
did not suppose for a moment that they 
intended to throw over the terms of the 
late Resolution? He brought the mat- 
ter forward in Committee of Supply, and 
the Government promised to give him 
some information on Report'as to the 
time they would commence this transfer 
of convicts. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had spoken to his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
on this subject, and he knew the right 
hon. Gentleman fully intended to be 
present there that night, and to make 
a statement on the subject. He sup- 
posed that the Report of Supply had 
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been taken a little earlier than was ex- 

ected, and, therefore, he was not in the 
Frapse ; but his right hon. Friend had 
told him that he thought the question 
had much better be discussed when it 
arose on the Votes. And he was in- 
clined to agree with him that that was 
certainly not the most convenient way of 
raising the whole question. With re- 
spect to a question put to him by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), he begged to state that the 
Endowed Schools Bill (Ireland) would 
stand over. 

Masor NOLAN thought he had a 
right to complain. The Government 
promised to give him an answer on Re- 
port, and, therefore, he did not go into 
the question in Committee. He knew, 
of course, that it was an accident that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was not 
there ; but, still, he thought he was en- 
titled to an answer, and if the Govern- 
ment did not keep to arrangements 
which they made in this way, how 
could any trust be putin them? It was 
not at all a fair thing to say that the 
matter had better be discussed in Com- 
mittee, when he had been promised an 
explanation on the Report, and it could 
searcely be called fair and straightfor- 
ward conduct. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


TAXES MANAGEMENT BILL.—[Bux1 242.] 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. John Holms.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it was merely a mea- 
sure of consolidation, brought in in con- 
sequence of the recommendation of the 
Statute Law Consolidation Commission, 
and its object was fully described in the 
Memorandum attached. He could not 
understand that there could be any ob- 
jection to it; but, if there were any, it 
had much better be considered in Com- 
mittee. There could not possibly be 
any objection to the principle of the 
Bill, which was to embody in one mea- 
sure all the provisions of the law relating 
to taxes. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
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Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, they had a Bill of a similar kind 
before them the other evening, and the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury then told them it was merely a 
measure of consolidation; but, on ex- 
amination, it was found that if it had 
been passed some of its clauses would 
have been directly opposed to the spirit 
of the Budget of the Prime Minister. 
Now the noble Lord brought in another 
Bill containing 120 clauses, which, he 
ventured to say, no single Member in 
that House had any knowledge of. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”’] Well, he doubted very 
much whether the hon. Member who 
said that had ever seen the Bill before. 
It consolidated an enormous number of 
Aets, and he would like to ask whether 
this was a Bill for which the noble Lord 
was himself responsible, or whether he 
found it in the office when he came 
there? If the Bill had been brought 
up in the short time during which 
the present Government had been in 
Office, he should not like to take the 
noble Lord’s assurance that it was merely 
a consolidation measure. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
denied that he in any way misled the 
House in reference to the Spirits Bill. 
Certain provisions were inserted into it 
which were in accordance with the ex- 
isting law, although they would be 
modified if a measure since introduced 
were carried. But it would have de- 
ceived the House had not those clauses 
been produced, because the Malt Tax 
was in existence at the time, and his 
measure only professed to be a consoli- 
dation of the existing law. He should 
state most positively that this was simply 
a consolidation Bill, with the exception 
of the alterations mentioned. 

Mr. GORST said, no answer had been 
given to the question whether the Bill 
was prepared by the present Govern- 
er FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Certainly not. |—or whether they found 
it in the office when they went there? 
If the Bill was prepared by the late Go- 
vernment, he thought they might have 
sufficient confidence in the measure to 
allow it to pass. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next, 











BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTRATION 
(IRELAND) (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Meldon, Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. Errington.) 
[BILL 245.] coMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Masor NOLAN said, he should like 
to know whether, by this Bill, any new 
fees were imposed on the people for 
births and deaths; and, also, whether 
under it any new charges were imposed 
on Poor Law Unions ? 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, that having 
been in the Committee on the Bill he 
could answer the question. It was a 
Bill simply to assimilate the law in Ire- 
land to that in England, and it would 
not impose any fees in consequence 
of the change. 

Mr. ERRINGTON said, he merely 
proposed to go into the Committee pro 
Jorma, and to sit again at a future day. 

Masor NOLAN would like to have an 
answer to his question before the Bill 
went further, either from the Govern- 
ment or the hon. Member for Longford. 

Mrz. ERRINGTON said, certain 
changes had been made in the Bill by 
which certain charges were increased ; 
but other charges were so much dimi- 
nished that the balance would be in 
favour of the alteration. He begged to 
move that the Committee report Pro- 


gress. 
Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon J/onday next. 


COMMON LAW PROCEDTRE AND JUDI- 
CATURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Mellor, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Marriott.) 

[Brin 229.] coMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Judge may order whole 
cause to be tried by a referee in certain 
cases). 


Mr. WARTON said, he objected to 
this Bill very much indeed, and he 
hoped it would not be proceeded with, 
because very few Members of the Legal 
Profession were now in the House, and 
his objection to the Bill was that the 
gentlemen who filled the position of 
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Official Referees were so thoroughly in- 
efficient for the duties they had to per- 
form that, so long as they were in office, 
he objected to their having extended 
powers. He was aware that their powers 
were very limited, owing to the construc- 
tion given to certain Statutes, and that 
it was advisable that Official Referees 
conjointly should have the same power 
as Arbitrators; but, on the other hand, 
his objection was that three, at any rate, 
out of the four Referees were so in- 
efficient that it was no use giving them 
any more power than they now possessed. 
He did not know whether he could move 
an Amendment that so long as the 
Official Referees were alive their powers 
should not be increased, because they 
were thoroughly inefficient. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the ob- 
jection would not be pressed. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was to give a larger 
amount of duty to the Official Referees. 
The objection had been raised that, in 
consequence of the present rule, the 
Official Referees had not the power to 
settle arbitrations. The Bill was in- 
tended to remedy that defect, and gave 
the Referees that power. The Bill pro- 
vided that the case should be referred to 
the Referees, and that they should per- 
form certain duties. Heprotested against 
the idea that if those increased duties 
were thrown upon the gentlemen now in 
office as Official Referees thev would not 
be properly performed ; and, although 
on one occasion he had complained of 
the appointment of one of these gentle- 
men, he must say he had not heard any 
complaint of the manner in which they 
performed their duties. He did not think 
it right to indulge in criticism of so 
sweeping a character, unless it was 
backed up by some facts upon which 
they could rely. . He believed that the 
Official Referees fulfilled their duties 
both to the satisfaction of the public and 
the suitors themselves. They would have 
a large amount of duty cast upon them. 
He trusted the hon. Member would allow 
the Bill to pass through Committee. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
Attorney General’s memory was at fault. 
He believed these gentlemen had a very 
small amount of business referred to 
them long before it was found out that 
their powers were limited. 


Clause agreed to, 
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Clause 2 (Procedure to be under Judi- 
cature Acts, 1878 to 1879). 

Amendment proposed to insert the 
words, 

‘* And the Court shall have the same power 


in regard to such trial entering on judgment as 
it has under Rule 36.’’—(Mr. Mellor.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday. 





PARLIAMENTARY OATHS AND AFFIRMA- 
TIONS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law relating to Parliamen- 
tary Oaths and Affirmations. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lanovcaerg, Mr. Burr, Mr. 
JosepH Cowen, Mr. Ditiwyn, and Mr. Mac- 
DONALD. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 251.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 29th June, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Birts—First Reading— 
Isle of Man (Loans) * (107); Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Abergavenny, &c.)* 
(108) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Alnwick Union, &c.) * (109) ; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Amersham Union, 
&c.) * (110). 

Committee—Report—Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2)* 
(93) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Abingdon, &c.)* (95); Metropolitan Com- 
mons Supplemental * (96). 

Report—Great Seal * (90) ; Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge (Limited Tenures) * 
(91); Universities and College Estates Act 
Amendment * (92). 

Third Reading—Local Government (Gas) Pro- 
visional Order* (87); Local Government 
(Highways) Provisional Order (Salop) * (88), 
and passed. 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (No. Bs & 
44 Vict. c, 3]; Glebe Loan Acts d 
Amendment [43 & 44 Vict. c. 2]; Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order [43 & 44 Vict. c. xxxv.] 
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REPORTING IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
—REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, it was 
with considerable reluctance and hesi- 
tation that he presented himself to their 
Lordships on that occasion in the cha- 
racter of a daring innovator, by moving 
the three Resolutions which he was 
about to submit; but he was consoled 
by the. reflection that if those Resolu- 
tions were innovations, they, at any rate, 
had a great deal to recommend them 
for consideration. There could be no 
manner of doubt that, from various 
causes, there was general dissatisfaction 
with regard to the reporting in that 
House. He would not stop to inquire 
what the causes of that dissatisfaction 
were, for that was not material to his 
present purpose. One of them, per- 
haps, might be an inability or indispo- 
sition on the part of noble Lords to 
express themselves as loudly and as 
clearly as they might do. There was, on 
the other hand, a disposition on the part 
of other noble Lords to carry on the 
agreeable conversation which had, he 
believed, become a considerable part of 
the proceedings of that House, and 
there could be no doubt that that con- 
versation very much interfered with that 
proper silence which should prevail if 
the reporters were to do justice to what 
was said. There was also another sub- 
ject which involved very wide considera- 
tions, and that was the construction of 
the House itself, and the nature of its 
acoustic properties. Their Lordships 
were pleased to appoint, at the beginning 
of that Session, a Committee to inquire 
into the reporting of that House, and 
he (Earl Beauchamp) had had the 
honour to be appointed Chairman of 
that Committee. He was, in conse- 
quence of that, placed in a very diffi- 
cult position. Some time ago he heard 
an anecdote of one of England’s mer- 
chant princes who had raised himself to 
a very wealthy position from very simple 
beginnings. He was asked to explain 
the secret of his success, he replied that 
he had two rules, one of which was 
never to give advice, and the other never 
to take it. He (Earl Beauchamp) had 
been under the necessity during the last 


)| few weeks of receiving a great deal of 


advice, and he was now in the position 
of being obliged to give some to their 
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Lordships. Thus, he was forced to-vio- 
late both the rules to which that mer- 
chant prince attributed his success in 
life, and his only excuse was that the 
advice he was about to give was of a 
very homeopathic character, and that 
the propositions which he had to make 
were merely tentative. He did not now 
ask their Lordships to agree to anything, 
except the trial of an experiment, and 
that experiment was of so simple a 
character that he really did think it 
deserved a trial. That his propositions 
would cure all the defects complained of 
he did not for one moment apprehend 
or believe; but he thought they might 
do much to remedy some of the incon- 
veniences which interfered with the 
successful reporting of their debates. 
The Ist Resolution he had to propose 
was— 


“(1.) That for the week beginning 5th July 
the Woolsack be placed at the north end of the 
House ; that the Lord Chancellor do sit facing 
the Throne; that the cross benches be placed 
where the Woolsacks now are; and that all 
Standing Orders and Regulations inconsistent 
a the Motion be suspended while it is in 
orce.’ 


One of the reasons which actuated the 
Committee in arriving at the conclusion 
—which they did unanimously—that 
such a plan was worth trial was that at 
the present moment, though their Lord- 
ships were in the habit, as they all were 
aware, of addressing the Whole House 
and not any one Peer in particular, yet 
that some of their Lordships, who had 
become accustomed to a different prac- 
tice in the House of Commons, where 
every Member was bound to address the 
Chair—and in the House of Commons 
the Speaker’s Gallery was immediately 
under the Reporters’ Gallery, so that all 
speeches were addressed to that quarter 
of the House where reporters were sta- 
tioned, and consequently they enjoyed 
necessarily great advantages in the way 
of hearing and reporting the remarks 
addressed to the Chairman—followed 
the practice they had learnt “elsewhere.” 
Of course, they were all well aware 
that the rule in that House was for 
their Lordships to speak to the Whole 
House. It was only those, perhaps, 
who had recently arrived from the 
House of Commons who retained the 
practice, which they derived from that 
Assembly, of addressing the noble and 
learned Lord on the Aecashuack: but, 


Earl Beauchamp 
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still, there were noble Lords who had 
contracted that habit, and he had no 
doubt that that way of turning from the 
Reporters’ Gallery and to the Lord 
Chancellor had the effect of very much 
diminishing the chance which the re- 

orters had of hearing what was said 
. those who spoke. If that was so, 
there was surely an obvious advantage 
in trying, so to speak, to draw all the 
speeches from the different noble Lords 
to one focus. If the noble and learned 
Lord’s cushion were changed to the 
other end of the House, he (Earl Beau- 
champ) could not but think there would 
be a greater uniformity in the direction 
of the voice, and the habit in time 
might spring up of all the speakers turn- 
ing themselves in that direction rather 
than in the other, or of addressing them- 
selves to noble Lords opposite. Various 
suggestions had been made to the Com- 
mittee; but he would not weary their 
Lordships by detailing them, as they 
did not approve themselves to the Com- 
mittee. Something was said; but as 
the Committee satisfied themselves that 
such a plan was impossible, he only re- 
ferred to the matter to show that the 
suggestion had received consideration, 
as to the possibility of stationing re- 
porters in the chamber below the House. 
The experiments satisfied the Committee 
that that was quite impossible. Such a 
proceeding would not only seriously in- 
terfere with the ventilating arrange- 
ments of the House, which were so es- 
sential to their comfort and their health, 
but it was also found that there was 
this further difficulty—that while the 
speakers in various parts of the House 
were heard pretty easily in the chamber 
below, those noble lords who sat at the 
Table spoke from such a position that it 
brought the Table between them and 
those below, and rendered their speeches 
less capable of being heard than almost 
any others. It did so happen that most 
of the important speeches in that House 
were delivered either from the Bench 
at which he spoke, or from the Bench 
opposite, and, therefore, that scheme 
could not be entertained. One of the 
disadvantages of the present state of 
things was that though various schemes 
were proposed none of them had yet 
been tried, and until some of them had 
been subjected to the test of an experi- 
ment, it was very difficult for the Com- 
mittee to tell what schemes they should 
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discard and what they should adopt: 
With regard to the 2nd and 3rd Resolu- 
tions which stood in his name, the esti- 
mate of the Board of Works showed 
that the cost would be not very large or 
extravagant in amount. His 2nd Reso- 
lution was— 


““(2.) That it is expedient that a seat for one 
or two reporters be temporarily and inexpen- 
sively constructed in front of the present 
G allery ; ” 


and the cost of that was estimated at 
£35. It had been stated on very good 
authority that the reporters would bene- 
fit very much if they were slightly ad- 
vanced in the manner proposed by that 
Resolution. The Committee took a 
quantity of evidence on that point, and 
there was a great difference of opinion ; 
but it was only by an experiment that 
they could ascertain which opinion was 
the correct one. It was an experiment 
which must be tried, and tried whilst the 
House was sitting ex hypothest. It was one 
inconvenience of that House that it had 
to serve a number of different purposes 
varying with the occasion. Sometimes 
it was called upon to accommodate some 
200 or 300 Peers; while, at another, 
the debates were carried on by a very 
much smaller number. Then, again, it 
was necessary that the Room should be 
of sufficient size for those State occa- 
sions, such as the opening of Parliament, 
which occasionally occurred. Any altera- 
tion such as that proposed in 1868 was, 
therefore, beocad their consideration ; 
and what they had to consider was how 
they could turn the accommodation of 
the present House to the best possible 
use. The information, in order to en- 
able them to form that opinion, could 
only be obtained by the Resolution he 
had to submit. His 3rd Resolution 
was— 

‘“*(8.) That it is expedient that a platform be 
temporarily and inexpensively erected on either 
side of the House below the Bar, according to a 
plan prepared by Mr. G. M. Barry in 1868, for 
the better accommodation of the reporters now 
in the Gallery.” 


That Srd Resolution, if tried, would in- 
volve no further outlay than a sum of 
£20. These were the estimates of the 
Board of Works; and it was with a view 
to test these opinions that he begged 
their Lordships to agree to Resolutions 
allowing these experiments. It had been 
said that he proposed in his 1st Resolution 
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a very great change in their arrange- 
ments. He did not know that that 
was any very serious or valid argument, 
especially, as if the 1st Resolution were 
carried out, nothing besides the reversal 
of the noble and learned Lord’s seat 
would be required. If the House of 
Commons was summoned to the Bar to 
hear the Royal Assent given to any 
Bills, or to receive any Message from the 
Crown, the Benches would be placed as 
usual, and the Royal Commissioners 
would be seated as now, on the Steps of 
the Throne. As far as the appearance 
of the House was concerned, therefore, 
the present arrangement would not 
seriously interfere with it; while he 
would remind their Lordships that such 
a change was not altogether new, be- 
cause, when they sat for judicial pur- 
poses, the Lord Chancellor did not sit on 
the Woolsack, but occupied a seat at 
that end of the House. The shifting of 
the Benches would be a trifling matter, 
not worthy of consideration, if their 
Lordships should be satisfied that the 
experiment was worth trying. The ad- 
vantages of the Ist proposition were, 
that if it were oul out they would 
converge in one focus the speeches of 
noble Lords, and that focus would 
be immediately under the Reporters’ 
Gallery, thereby giving them a better 
chance than now of hearing the ad- 
dresses that were made. He was not 
defending the practice, or saying whether 
it was right and proper, that noble Lords 
should address themselves to the noble ~ 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, for 
that was a matter of high policy into 
which he would be very unwilling to 
enter. He would only say that many 
noble Lords at present did turn that 
way, and that an advantage would 
follow from the alteration he recom- 
mended. A difficult problem was pro- 
posed to the Committee to solve, and 
they would be assisted in doing it by 
the very simple expedient of bringing 
the Lord Chancellor from one end of the 
House to the other. The noble and 
learned Lord himself, of course, would 
be in rather a different position in ad- 
dressing their Lordships, for, instead of 
stepping from the place where he usually 
sat and then directly addressing himself 
to the House, he would have to take 
another position. But there was no 
reason why the Lord Chancellor should 
not speak from that Table just as much 
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as any other of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
He (Earl Beauchamp) did not for a 
moment maintain that he was proposing 
an heroic remedy; but he certainly did 
think his —_ would tend to miti- 
gate some of the inconveniences com- 
plained of ; and, at all events, it was an 
experiment worth trying which might 
succeed in doing something towards 
solving the question. He begged to 
move the Ist of the Resolutions which 
stood in his name. 

ing 5th Jul 


Moved, That for the week beginning 
the woolsack be placcd at the north end of the 
House; that the Lord Chancellor do sit facin 
the Throne; that the cross benches be pla 
where the woolsacks now are; and that all 
standing orders and regulations inconsistent 
with this motion be suspended while it is in 
force.—( The Earl Beauchamp.) 


Lorp DENMAN said, he had, when 
the Select Committee was appointed, 
stated that he had read all the evidence 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons; but that was not reported, 
and one of the objections, in his opinion, 
to proceeding hastily was that the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee was 
not, at the present time, in the hands of 
their Lordships, and they had not, 
therefore, had an opportunity of forming 
an opinion on the facts which had in- 
duced the Committee to come to that 
conclusion. He, therefore, thought it 
would be far better for them to wait 
until they had seen that evidence, because 
the alteration proposed in the 1st Reso- 
lution was, to say the least of it, a grave 
innovation. If the proposal were carried 
out, the effect would be that when Her 
Majesty’s faithful Commons came to that 
House, the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack would turn his back upon 
them. After referring to the practice of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, where 
Members spoke from a place facilitating 
hearing, his Lordship was understood to 
say in conclusion that no one cared less 
about being reported than he did; but 
if his speeches were not worthy of a re- 

rt, he wished that his name might be 

eft out entirely. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
was very much surprised to hear that 
revolutionary proposal come from the 
other side of the House. It amounted 
to nothing less than that the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack should be 
sent back to the Bar. He (the Duke of 
Somerset) did not see what advantage, 
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either, their Lordships would gain from 
the change; for really, with all respect 
to the noble and learned Lord, he had 
never noticed that noble Lords were in 
the habit of addressing him. It seemed 
to him that noble Lords usually addressed 
the opposite side of the House, and not 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack. His Lordship was not in the 
position of Speaker, and did not main- 
tain the Rules of the House as the 
Speaker of the House of Commons did. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons 


Y|also named the person who was to be 


chosen to address the House, and was, 
therefore, Chairman in that sense ; while 
they had no Chairman to control them, 
and had to get'on as best they could— 
sometimes with a little confusion, some- 
times the other way. Upon the whole, 
however, he thought they got on very 
well, and that it would be far better that 
they should ‘‘ rather bear those ills we 
have, than fly to others that we know 
not of.” If they really wanted to hear 
the speeches of noble Lords in that 
House, the best remedy would be to take 
the two centre Galleries, so that the re- 
porters were in the middle of the House 
on each side of it, and would hear the 
speeches made across the Table; but the 
fact was, that very often it was very 
difficult, even for noble Lords, to hear 
speeches that were made in that House ; 
while it might be that there were 
speeches in which the public did not take 
any particular interest, and the reporters, 
as representing that public, might not 
care about catching what was said on 
those occasions. They all had a great 
respect for the public, although it did 
not pay them much attention, and al- 
though they knew that, while the country 
disregarded their speeches, the House of 
Commons disregarded their votes. If 
the people and the other House took 
that line, it was not at all surprising that 
the reporters should sometimes be of the 
same opinion. For his part, he could 
not iy | this plan for turning the 
whole House topsy-turvy, and, at any 
rate, before it was attempted, he should 
like to know whether or not some other 
plan might not be adopted; or whether, 
at any rate, the Committee had con- 
sidered any other plan. He did not 
think this ——— would be in con- 
sonance with the feelings of the House. 
It was certainly a great change, and, in 
his opinion, also, it was inadequate to 
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the purpose in view. He should beg to 
move the rejection of the Resolution. 
Lorp SUDELEY observed, that the 
noble Lord (Lord Denman) seemed to 
think that the Committee proposed this 
as a permanent change; but that was 
by no means so—all the Committee 
wished was to have one or two experi- 
ments tried, in order to see what the 
result was. There could be no doubt, 
whatever, that the accommodation for 
the reporters in that House at the pre- 
sent time was very bad indeed; and 
nobody who had heard the evidence 
before the Committee could be of any 
other opinion. The noble Duke (the 
Duke of Somerset) had declared him- 
self very much surprised at the lst Re- 
solution, and he said that it would turn 
the whole House topsy-turvey. He also 
said that he did not think that Peers 
usually addressed themselves to the 
Lord Chancellor ; but that, on the con- 
trary, they addressed noble Lords oppo- 
site. The noble Duke, however, was 
himself a very good example of the in- 
correctness of his theory, for he was 
himself an instance of the practice to 
which he had referred. During the 
whole of his remarks he addressed 
himself directly to the Woolsack, and, 
in consequence, with his back to the 
Gallery; and, for his part, he (Lord 
Sudeley) doubted very much whether 
much of what the noble Duke said could 
be heard in the Gallery. It was per- 
fectly true, of course, that their Lord- 
ships did not intentionally address the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack ; but it was, nevertheless, a fact, 
seeing him there, they did turn towards 
him. The evidence before the Com- 
mittee had not been printed; but that 
was because the Committee was still 
sitting. Before that Committee, it was 
shown very clearly that when Peers 
spoke towards the Gallery they were 
heard very much better than when 
they addressed noble Lords opposite, or 
turned themselves towards the Lord 
Chancellor. It was stated in evidence 
before the Committee, only a fortnight 
ago, by one of the principal reporters 
in their Lordships’ Gallery, that only a 
few weeks before a very important 
speech was delivered from the Treasury 
Bench, and, owing to the noise in the 
House, the noble Lord was so imper- 
fectly heard, that the reporters actually 
waited until the reply was made, in 
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order to concoct from that reply the 
speech which the noble Lord delivered. 
The reporters occupied a very difficult 
position, and it was almost impossible 
for them, under the present circum- 
stances, to do their work properly. The 
noble Duke seemed to think that there 
were other places where the reporters 
could be put ; and there were many plans 
now before the Committee. There had 
been suggestions made that they should 
be put on both sides of the Gallery. 
But it had been shown that that could 
not be done, without some communi- 
eation between the Galleries and the 
transcribing room—and which was diffi- 
cult, almost impossible. He did hope 
that their Lordships would consent to 
try this experiment, and, perhaps, one 
or two others which the Committee 
might suggest to them, in order to test 
the reliability of the evidence submitted 
to the Committee. The Committee 
might, possibly, recommend official, or 
semi-official, reporting, and that ques- 
tion wasalso under consideration; butthe 
point which the Committee were now en- 
deavouring to try was whether the work 
of the newspaper reporters could be 
facilitated, and whether the acoustic 
properties of the House could be im- 
proved. He, therefore, sincerely hoped 
that the House would consent to try this 
experiment for a few days. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, it was 
always ungracious to refer a thing of 
this sort to a Committee, and then not 
to take into careful consideration the 
recommendations of the noble Lords 
who consented to devote their time and 
attention to the matter submitted to 
them for their consideration. He under- 
stood, however, that there were primd 
facie objections to the course suggested, 
which, after all, might not be sufficient 
to outweigh the arguments submitted to 
them. From his own observation and 
experience, he had some doubts whether 
many noble Lords failed to be heard be- 
cause they addressed the Lord Chan- 
cellor. He confessed that he had never 
observed that noble Lords did address 
the Lord Chancellor; and on that point 
he agreed very much with his noble 
Friend the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Somerset). He believed that they must 
admit the existence of the practical de- 
fect to which the noble Lord who had 
just sat down (Lord Sudeley) had 
alluded, when he said that noble Lords 
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were not heard, not because they ad- 
dressed the Lord Ohancellor, but be- 
cause there was so much noise in the 
House that the reporters could hear 
nothing. As a fact, instead of the 
acoustic properties of the House being 
very bad, they were too good. When 
he used sometimes to sit in that House 
upon Appeals as a lay Lord, he was sur- 
prised to find that counsel addressing 
the noble and learned Lords at that time 
were admirably heard, even when they 
spoke almost in a whisper. Why was 
that? Why, because there was perfect 
silence—people were listening judicially. 
It was a judical inquiry, and they were 
listening to everything that was said at 
the Bar. Under those circumstances 
counsel, speaking quite conversationally, 
were heard all over the House. The real 
truth was, that many noble Lords were 
not heard, because so many other noble 
Lords were talking to one another pri- 
vately—all that conversation, of course, 
being equally well heard. He did not 
wish to object to any experiment the 
Committee might wish to try ; but it was 
quite clear that the experiment could 
only refer to those noble Lords who ad- 
dressed themselves to the Lord Chancel- 
lor. His own conviction was that they 
would never have good reporting in that 
House, so far as bad reporting was due 
to any want of hearing, until the re- 
porters sat on one or the other side of 
the House. He heard a suggestion 
made two or three days ago—it might 
be impossible, but the suggestion was 
worth consideration—that the reporters 
might be placed in the thickness of the 
walls between the House and the Divi- 
sion Lobbies, where they would hear 
admirably and yet not be in the House. 
It seemed to him that that was better 
than to transfer the seat of the Lord 
Chancellor from one part of the House 
to another. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, it did seem somewhat of an un- 
gracious thing to object to any experi- 
ment which had been recommended or 
proposed for their convenience; but he 
ventured to think that, while the experi- 
ment described in the 1st Resolution 
would not serve the purpose, it was not 
matter for consideration. If the change 


in the seat of the Lord Chancellor was 
not possible permanently, he did not 
think it would be of any practical use to 
try the change merely as an experi- 
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ment. And he thought it was not pos- 
sible permanently, because it would cause 
a great deal of inconvenience on many 
occasions, such as had been pointed out, 
when the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons came to the Bar to hear the Royal 
Commission read ; while, on Appeals or 
on other Law Business, the Lord Chan- 
cellor would be turned with his back 
towards the counsel; or other arrange- 
ments would have to be made for those 
particular occasions. It might be said 
that the whole arrangement would be 
very easily changed ; but it would, never- 
theless, take up some time ; and, as their 
Lordships were aware, the House of 
Commons occasionally came to the Bar 
to hear the Royal Assent given during 
the sitting of the House. If the whole 
arrangements had been so changed, after 
the Royal Assent had been given, it 
would necessitate an adjournment of the 
House while the Woolsack was being 
transferred, and that would be fraught 
with much inconvenience, unaccom- 
panied, as far as he could see, with any 
great advantage. Again, if this Reso- 
lution were carried and the alteration 
made, he should like to ask the noble 
Earl who moved it (Earl Beauchamp) 
for some further instructions. What 
was the House to do while this experi- 
ment was being carried out? If the 
Lord Chancellor and the Chairman of 
Committees were to sit at the other end 
of the House, and the Cross-Benches 
were to face them, there were stili no di- 
rections how their Lordships themselves 
were to sit. It seemed to him another 
change would be rendered necessary, 
and he should like to ask what it was 
to be. It was within their Lordships’ 
knowledge that they were divided in 
that House into two Parties—those who 
supported Her Majesty’s Government, 
sitting on the right of the noble and 
learned Lord, and the Opposition, sitting 
on hisleft. It was, of course, obvious 
that if the position of the noble and 
learned Lord was changed, so the re- 
spective positions of the two Parties 
would also have to be changed. During 
the week that this experiment was being 
tried, were they then to cross over to the 
Benches on the opposite side from those 
on which they now sat? It was a mere 
matter of detail, but it was one on which 
the noble Earl had given them no in- 
struction—and he should have added a 
recommendation as to their Lordships’ 
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conduct while the experiment was being 
carried on. It was a mere objection in 
detail, of course, and it was, perhaps, 
premature to take it when it was not 
certain that the Resolution would be 
carried. As he had said, he did not 
believe this change could be of a per- 
manent character. He did not, there- 
fore, see any necessity for trying it for 
the period now recommended. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
man of CommiTTexs) said, he could not 
agree to the proposition of the Com- 
mittee, because it would alter the whole 
arrangements in so serious & manner as 
to create very great difficulty, and the 
Lord Chancellor would be put in a 
wrong position for the transaction of the 
Business of the House. It would also 
interfere with the transaction of other 
Business. He did not agree with the 
noble Lord (Lord Balfour of Burleigh) 
in his objection about the Commons, 
because, when the Speaker attended to 
hear the Royal Assent read, the Com- 
mission sat on the Bench in front of the 
Throne, and not onthe Woolsack, and, 
therefore, the Commons would come in 
in just the same way as at present; but 
on occasions when the Commons brought 
them a Message—which were, it was 
true, rare; but still they did bring a 
Message ovcasionally—it would be very 
awkward for the Lord Chancellor to sit 
with his back to them. It was neither 
gracious nor pleasant that the Lord 
Chancellor should be turned with his 
back to the Speaker. Then, again, the 
Woolsack was open to Peers of Scotland 
and Ireland, on which they might sit; 
and if its position were changed, it would 
not be so convenient of approach for 
going in and coming out as when it was 
placed where it was now, in close con- 
tiguity to the Chamber in which they 
assembled. All these little things had 
some connection with the matter; but 
his great objection was that, being a very 
strong Conservative, he liked the House 
as it always had been, and he did not 
think it would improve in appearance if 
it were changed. There was no doubt 
that many noble Lords, particular] Pe 
they had not strong voices, would do 
well, when they were addressing the 
House—particularly if they were not in 
a favourable position—to come to the 
Table. There was no earthly reason 
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why they should not do that, and a good 
many did so already; particularly when 
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they spoke from the Cross-Benches, 
where they would be inaudible unless 
they took that course. That would be 
a great improvement. It would also be 
a great change if they paid a little more 
attention to Order. At present they 
were very much in the habit of speaking 
rather loudly to their neighbours, as 
though they did not care very much 
about the Business that was going on. 
As to this change, however, he must 
honestly confess that he could not give 
his consent to it. It would make altera- 
tions in a variety of ways, some of which 
he had stated. He did not quite under- 
stand what was to be done by putting up 
seats beyond the Gallery. ere two to 
be brought out, going more overthe Bar? 
If that was found to answer, the whole 
Gallery might be brought more forward, 
and, no doubt, if that were done, it would 
very much rg the hearing. As to 
the proposed Gallery in the two corners 
below the Bar, it might easily be tried 
on one side, and the reporters would 
soon find whether they heard better in 
that position than in the Gallery; but 
if both sides were so occupied, Black 
Rod’s seat would be taken away, and all 
the places open to ladies who were not 
Peeresses or Peers’ daughters; and the 
arrangement appeared to him objection- 
able, and had better not be attempted. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
asked if this was a complaint from the 
reporters that they could not hear dur- 
ing the debates? If that was the case, 
then some change ought to be made; 
but if, on the other hand, the public 
did not take that interest in their debates 
which he, as an humble Member of the 
House, could wish, and, consequently, 
they were not reported fully, he did not 
see the use of any change. He had 
very seldom seen a case where Members 
on the Front Benches had spoken, even 
when they did not speak so clearly as 
they might—which, of course, was a 
rare occurrence—where, by some mira- 
culous art, they were not reported. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP begged to say 
a few words in reply. The objection of 
the noble Lord (Lord Oranmore and 
Browne) went to the very root of the 
matter. The reporters did complain, 
and very strongly indeed. He was not 
prepared to say that there was not 
some truth in what the noble Lord had 
said—that the public did not take any 
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but, still, there was no doubt that the 
reporters did complain very severely 
that they had not the means of hearing 
what was said. A rather entertaining 
kind of expedient that was resorted to by 
them had been mentioned by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Sudeley). A speech 
was not heard in the Gallery, and in 
order to show what the noble Lord must 
have said, the speech was composed from 
the allusions in subsequent speeches. 
They had had it in evidence, that not in- 
frequently such an expedient was forced 
upon the reporters in order tosupply what 
was wanted. If the proposition he made 
was one of a permanent character, they 
might entertain the objections of the 
noble Earl the Chairman of Committees. 
Another noble Lord (Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh) had evidently not even been 
present when the Royal Assent was given, 
for the Lord Chancellor did not occupy 
the Woolsack on that occasion ; so that as 
regarded that particular ceremony, no 
difficulty would arise. No doubt, there 
would be some difficulty if, under unfore- 
seen circumstances, a Message should 
be addressed to that House by the Com- 
mons; but such communications were 
very infrequent, for he had no recollec- 
tion of any such Message having ever 
come up, and he did not think it was at 
all likely that one would come up during 
the next week, which was the time in 
which they proposed to try this experi- 
ment. They merely wanted to ascertain 
how far, and what grounds, there were 
for the belief that the removal of the 
seat of the Lord Chancellor would miti- 
gate the difficulty. He had been asked 
what would happen to noble Lords on 
both sides of the House, and whether 
they were to cross over for that week? 
He did not think there would be any 
necessity for noble Lords on that side to 
crossover tothe other this Session, though 
they could not tell what might happen 
during the next. He did not think 
there need, at present, be any such 
wholesale migration. Besides, he did 
not understand that the Supporters of 
the Government ‘sat on the right.hand 
of the Lord Chancellor, but that they 
were placed on the dexter hand of the 
Throne. With reference to the sug- 


gestions that the reporters should be 
placed in the centre Galleries and in 
the thickness of the walls, both of those 
—— had been considered in 

ommittee, and there were very serious 
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sey inconveniences in regard to 
oth of them. In the first place, re- 
porters on one side of the House 
would hear very little from noble Lords 
speaking on the same side; that would 
really involve the necessity, to obtain 
full reports, of having two reporting 
staffs in the place of one, and these 
would have to be provided with access 
to the transcript room. He did not say, if 
that was the only possible arrangement, 
that they might not be able to carry it 
out; but the change could not be made 
without great expense and inconvenience, 
and if the difficulty could be obviated by 
some such simple experiment as that he 
now advocated, he thought their Lord- 
ships would feel inclined to try it. The 
noble Lord (Lord Balfour of Burleigh), 
again, had said that Scotch and Irish 
Peers would be prevented from coming 
to the Woolsack; but he would put it 
to the House whether any number of 
Scotch or Irish Peers ever did take their 
seat on the Woolsack? They, certainly, 
constantly did take their seats on the 
Throne, and on the steps of it; but he 
had only seen one Irish Peer take his 
seat on the Woolsack. Such a con- 
tingency, therefore, was not likely to 
happen during the next week ; while, if 
the arrangement became ‘permanent, the 
Standing Orders and Regulations would 
have to be considered. All he asked, 
now, was that the Standing Orders 
should be suspended during the week 
that this change was in force. If it was 
found not to be necessary, nothing 
would be easier than to let the proposi- 
tion drop, and then they would have 
gained their experience, and their minds 
would be clear forthe consideration of 
other remedies; but when the change 
involved so trifling an alteration, he 
did hope their Lordships would agree 
to the recommendation which had been 
unanimously made to them by the Com- 
mittee. If it should be found that 
their reasons for asking it were not 
sound, and that the alteration did not 
produce more advantageous reporting, 
even then their Lordships would have 
added to the stock of information on the 
subject to a considerable extent. 

Tae Eart or HARDWICKE said, 
after hearing the debate on this propo- 
sition, he must consider it as the most 
extraordinary that he had ever heard 
with regard to the manners and customs 
of their Lordships’ House. Upon one 
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point he wished to remark very strongly. 
This seemed to him a most irregular pro- 
ceeding. A proposition was made upon 
a so-called Report of a Committee, which 
had never been presented to their Lord- 
ships. Reference had been made in the 
speeches to opinions and suggestions and 

roposals which had been made to the 
ete ally but of which their Lordships 
were at present utterly unaware. 

Toe Kart or BEAUCHAMP: No, 
no! [Handing the noble Lord a Paper. | 

Tre Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
must apologize if he had said anything 
which was not correct; but he under- 
stood that the Report of a Committee 
was a voluminous document, and he 
could hardly suppose that the delibera- 
tions could be condensed into such short 
dimensions as that. Therefore, he did 
not think he was spehine. inaccurately, 
when he said that he hoped noble Lords 
would not agree to this suggestion, until, 
at least, the Report of the Committee 
was laid upon the Table, and they had 
had time to consider it. 

Tae Duxe or CAMBRIDGE con- 
sidered that it was somewhat undignified 
of a great House like that to alter the 
position of its Chief Officer merely as a 
sort of trial. Surely, if an experiment 
were necessary, there were means of 
making it without this change in all the 
organization of the House. The experi- 
ment might be made by bringing in a 
number of people on Saturdays or days 
when the House was not sitting, and 
seeing the result of speaking in a proper 
voice, so that the speaker could be heard 
in the Gallery. If that was all that was 
wanted, it was surely not a dignified way 
for their Lordships themselves to be thus 
made the subjects of an experiment, and 
he hoped the suggestion would be well 
considered before it was adopted. 

Eart GRANVILLE observed, that he 
entirely agreed with the observation of 
his noble Friend near him (the Duke of 
Argyll) that it was an ungracious act, 
after a Committee had devoted some time 
to the consideration of a question of this 
kind, at once to reject their propositions ; 
but, at the same time, he thought there 
was much in what the noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees had said. The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Hard- 
wicke) was mistaken in supposing there 
was no Report from the Committee. 
There was a Report, but there was no 
evidence. The House, in fact, were 
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quite ignorant of the propositions made 
to the Committee, lj whether any in- 
formation was obtained by them with 
regard to the reporting in other coun- 
tries, and, generally, of the propositions 
made with regard to the alterations in 
the structure of the House. Undersuch 
circumstances, he should not advise his 
noble Friend opposite (Earl Beauchamp) 
to aye his Motion to a vote. Thenoble 
Duke (the Duke of Cambridge) had just 
said that the experiment might be tried 
when the House was not sitting. Ifthe 
experiment were to be tried at all, it 
ought to be tried under the fullest con- 
ditions ; and he did not know that during 
the next week they were likely to have 
a very spirited attack on the Govern- 
ment, with the ex-Lord Chancellor, the 
ex-Prime Minister, and the late Foreign 
Secretary all away. He was not at all 
aware how, under those circumstances, 
they could have an animated debate 
which would fairly test the result of the 
speaking. He thought this complaint 
of the House was very much the fault of 
the speakers, because those who spoke 
out well, he thought, were well reported. 
He believed he could, when he paid 
attention to it, make himself heard, as 
some of his speeches were reported with 
great accuracy. He had nothing to com- 
plain of in regard to his own reports, 
although he often saw it stated that 
‘Lord Granville was perfectly inaudible 
in the Gallery.” It was very tempting 
to speak in a low voice across a narrow 
Table, to those whom the speaker was 
amusing. Some noble Lords did not 
hear very well, and began talking to one 
another. That example was followed 
by ladies and others at the Bar, who 
were immediately below the Reporters’ 
Gallery ; and that made it utterly impos- 
sible for them to struggle against the 
noise. Heshould be very sorry, indeed, 
to vote against a proposition made by 
the Committee, to whom they were ex- 
ceedingly indebted for their labours in 
endeavouring to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion ; But he, nevertheless, must 
advise his noble Friend not to divide on 
the Motion; and he would advise the 
Committee to renew their labours, and 
see if they could not make some pro- 
position more agreeable than, he was 
afraid, this one was to their Lordships’ 
House. 

Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he had listened with very great interest 
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to this debate, and everyone must admit 
that the evil that had been submitted to 
the Committee had not been submitted 
to them without good and adequate 
cause. He had also had the advantage 
that day of contemplating the reporters 
in the Gallery, and if the reporters could 
be called before the House, he believed 
they would say that, with the exception 
of some remarks from the noble Duke, 
their powers of reporting could only be 
exercised by means of a resource on 
which they had very frequently to rely 
—namely, guess work. The noble Earl 
below him (Earl Granville) appeared to 
labour under the impression that he was 
enna heard, or could be heard, in the 

eporters’ Gallery. That was certainly 
not what the reporters had said to the 
Committee, or what the real fact was, 
for more than one reporter had particu- 
larly mentioned the difficulty of hearing 
the remarks of the noble Earl, and, of 
course, by not hearing them, the re- 
porters first, and then the public outside, 
suffered serious loss. He was rather 


inclined to doubt whether the House 
was really in favour of the remedy 
which was now proposed ; but there cer- 
tainly was another which was in their 


own hands to exercise, which was not 
difficult, not revolutionary, and did not 
involve moving his noble and learned 
Friend for one-tenth of a second to the 
other end of the House, while it would 
be very effectual, because it would go to 
the root of the evil. There could be no 
doubt that the main cause of the present 
inability on the part of the reporters to 
hear was chiefly due to the disorderly 
proceedings, if he might call them so, 
which took place behind the Woolsack, 
and in that part of the building not in 
the House, such as the space behind 
the Bar. The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), who he re- 
gretted to say was not.present, in 
giving evidence to the Committee, de- 
scribed to them with perfect accuracy 
and in words which, of course, as they 
came from the noble Marquess, put the 
question far more clearer than any words 
of his could do, that that was a part of 
the House to which everybody went who 
had any business to transact. He was 
asked if he meant the Peers who had ad- 
mission to the House, and he said not at 
all ; that they must know just as well as 
he did that anybody came there. For 
his part, he thought that if the Rules of 
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the House with regard to persons below 
the Throne were observed, there would 
be much more silence in those parts of 
the House, and below the Bar, and the 
reporters would be able to hear much 
better than at present. He did not 
know what course his noble Friend 
would take as to the 1st Resolution; 
but, even if he abandoned that, he did 
hope that he would not drop the two 
which followed. 

Viscount CRANBROOK observed, 
that it would be very undesirable to try 
the experiment, and he did not suppose 
the noble Earl (Earl Beauchamp) would 
divide on it, as nobody had said a word 
in its favour. For his part, he believed 
that the trial of the experiment for a 
week only would be useless, for during 
that time they would be so astonished to 
see the noble and learned Lord at that 
end of the House that they would turn 
towards him. But he quite agreed with 
what had just been said, that the noble 
Earl might press his other two Resolu- 
tions, which were merely small experi- 
ments for testing the acoustic properties 
of the House. The Report put before 
them did allude strongly to the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory evidence on the 
subject with which the Committee was 
engaged. They might surely, at the 
expense of £40 or £50, allow the Com- 
mittee to make these two other experi- 
ments. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he would 
not trouble the House as to the Ist Re- 
solution. 


Resolution, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he now 
begged to move his 2nd and 8rd Resolu- 
tions. 


Moved to resolve, 


That it is expedient that a seat for one or 
two reporters be temporarily and inexpensively 
constructed in front of the present gallery : 


That it is expedient that a platform be tem- 
porarily and inexpensively erected on either 
side of the House below the Bar according to a 
plan prepared by Mr. G. M. Barry in 1868 for 
the better accommodation of the reporters now 
in the gallery.—(The Earl Beauchamp.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cxar- 
MAN of CommirTrEs) said, he merely 
wished to make one remark. If these 
Galleries’were to be erected, where were 
the ladies to come in? - It was rather a 
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strong thing to take away all their 
seats. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP replied, that it 
was only proposed to try this plan ten- 
tatively; and if anything was to be 
done to remedy these defective arrange- 
ments, they must not mind a little in- 
convenience of that kind. If, of course, 
the House determined to do nothing, 
then nothing could be done. But if any 
alteration was to be made, and any im- 
provement arrived at, it could not be 
obtained without some corresponding 
sacrifice on the part of somebody or 
other. 

Tue Kart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of CommirrexEs) objected further, 
that there would be no place for Black 
Rod, as his seat would be moved away. 
He thought the plan might be tried on 
one side of the House only. 

Lorpv DENMAN (who was very im- 
perfectly heard) was understood to sug- 
gest that the difficulty might be got 
over altogether by handing over the re- 
porting to anagency. The House, also, 
ought to have the power of excluding 
any reporter who made their Lordships 
say what they did not say. There ought 
not to be what Lord Brougham called a 
‘“‘ mendacity licence.” He had, in 1856, 
alluded to the speech of the Earl of 
Albermarle, who had said that nothing 
was known of the affairs of India but 
what ‘‘the gentlemen behind the clock” 
might choose to report, and he thought 
that truth was the principal thing to 
be studied in reports, however brief. 


On Question? Resolutions agreed to. 


STATE OF IRELAND—SERVICE OF 
PROCESS—THE CONSTABULARY. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE, 
in asking Her Majesty’s Government, 
What orders are issued to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary: when sent out to 
protect persons in exercise of their legal 
rights; and, whether, in consequence of 
the disturbed state of Ireland, they in- 
tend to introduce a measure to allow 
substitution of service in case of all 
notices of ejectments, civil bill processes, 
&c.?—said, he did not ask the Question as 
an attack upon the present Government, 
because some of the facts to which he 
would refer had occurred in the time of 
the last Government. In reference to 
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the first part of his Question, the main- 
tenance of peace and order in Ireland 
depended, he was sorry to say, upon the 
action of the Police Force, and all must 
be perfectly aware how difficult it was 
for that Force to act if they did not know 
how far they ought to go. He would 
not refer to the present sudden change 
in the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from that which they announced at 
the beginning of the Session in what they 
were now proposing, but he thought it 
must tend to increase lawlessness; be- 
cause, whatever might be the motive, 
there was no doubt that the result would 
be that the yielding to the demands made 
by a Party whose demands were almost 
unlimited in the way of revolution and 
disorder, would tend to make those 
people more than ever inclined to evade 
the obligations of law and order. He 
would give their Lordships an instance 
of what, unfortunately, so frequently 
occurred in Ireland. The process-servers 
were protected by considerable bodies of 
police, and he knew one instance where 
@ process-server was attacked by a num- 
ber of women and children who got 
hold of the process-server, ill-used him, 
and took the processes away from him, 
the police retiring without doing any- 
thing. Now, there were plenty of in- 
stances of rowdy women in St. Giles’ 
with whom the English police had to 
deal, and they were always able to 
preserve peace and order. If proper in- 
structions were given to the Irish police, 
he could not help thinking that the 
rowdy women of Ireland could be equally 
properly dealt with. The people thought 
they could act as they Fiked, perfectly 
irrespective of the police, and it also 
had the effect on the police themselves 
of demoralizing them if they were 
not allowed to use proper means to 
repel force by force. In support of 
this, he should like to refer to the case 
of Mr. Acheson, which occurred the 
other day. The police went to protect 
him in the exercise of his undoubted 
legal right. A great mob assembled, 
several shots were fired, and the police 
were mobbed. The police, instead of 
using their side or firearms to protect 
Mr. Acheson, put their arms around 
him. The people tried to thrust at him 
with pitchforks; and that gentleman, 
not trusting to the police, ran away. 
Mr. Acheson was pursued; he was out- 
run. He turned in self-defence, and, 
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unfortunately, shot a man. What hap- 
pened? The people stopped almost 
immediately, and there was no diffi- 
culty, after the man was killed, in 
protecting Mr. Acheson. He (Lord 
Oranmore and Browne) believed the 
— came up again afterwards. He 

elieved that if the people had thought 
that the police could do their duty in 
protecting Mr. Acheson, that life would 
never have been lost. But there was 
no doubt that where the police were 
sent to protect persons in the exercise 
of their civil rights, the oftener they 
were defeated the more the country 
people would believe that they were 
instructed not to use the arms that 
were put into their hands, and they 
would say that it was allasham. If 
the same course was continued from day 
to day, it would be more and more im- 
possible for the law to be carried out at 
all in Ireland. He was told that in his 
own neighbourhood, within the last few 
months, one process-server had resigned 
or been turned off after another, because, 
from the treatment the former process- 
servers had received, they were afraid to 
fulfil their duties. With regard to the 
second part of the Question, it was a 


most important matter, and the sugges- 
tion contained in it came from one of 
the many Land Judges in Ireland. It 
was now possible to substitute service 
of process by posting up the notices 
upon certain market-places or chapels, 
subject to the previous sanction of the 


Assistant Barrister. However, a short 
Act of Parliament might be passed to 
enable all processes to be served through 
the Post Office, subject to the approbation 
of the Assistant Barrister. At any rate, 
something more than mere words from 
the Government were necessary to en- 
able the authorities to enforce the law in 
Ireland. 

Eart GRANVILLE regretted that, 
owing to the short Notice which the 
noble Lord (Lord Oranmore and Browne) 
had given of his intention of bringing 
the subject forward that evening, the 
noble Lord the President of the Council 
(Earl Spencer), who usually answered 
Questions of this nature, was not present 
to reply to the one under Notice. He 
(Earl Granville) would, however, en- 
deavour to answer it in his absence. 
With regard to the first part of the 
noble Lord’s Question, he had to state 
that there had not been sufficient time 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 
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since the Notice had been given to com- 
municate with Dublin and to obtain the 
information which the noble Lord asked 
for. With regard to the second part, 
he had to state that he was not aware 
that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce any new Bill 
on the subject this Session. He be- 
lieved it was the fact that, under the 
Civil Bill Courts Act, 16 & 17 Vict., 
the 17th clause taken in connection with 
the 65th clause, did very much to remedy 
that which the noble Lord desired to see 
remedied, and he (Earl Granville) did 
not know himself why it had not more 
frequently been put into practice. He 
could only repeat what had been so often 
said before, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were determined to enforce the 
law as it existed. 

Viscount SHERBROOKE pointed out 
that certain processes could now be sent 
through the Post Office, and asked why 
they should not make this system com- 
pulsory, and then a stop would probably 
be put to these procedings? If the pro- 
cesses were sent through the Post Office, 
they would not require the assistance of 
process-servers. He hoped that the 
Government would consider the subject. 


Service of Process. 


House adjourned ata quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 29th June, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the Clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [June 28] reported. 

Private Brits (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Filey Harbour*; Rathmines and Rathgar 
Township Water. 

Punic Brtts—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Order (Poor Law) (No. 2)* 
ie): Public Health (Scotland) Provisional 

rder cay ons Hl [233]; Compensation for 
Disturbance (Ireland) [232], debate adjourned. 

Referred to Committee of Selection — Inclosure 
Provisional Order (Llanfair Hills) * [216]. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Bethesda, &c.) *-[128]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Ashford, &c.) * [122]; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Banbridge, ap [201]; Tramways 
Orders Confirmation (No. 1)* [173]; Tram- 
ways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) * [174]. 

Third Reading—County Bridges * [226], and 
passed, 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Qo 
RATHMINES AND RATHGAR] TOWN- 
SHIP WATER BILL. [Lords.] (by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. M. BROOKS, in rising to move 
that the Bill be read a second time 
upon that day three months, said, he 
wished to offer a few observations to the 
House. The township of Rathmines 
and Rathgar embraced a very large and 
flourishing district in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the City of Dublin. 
The promoters of the present Bill pro- 
posed to obtain an independent supply 
of water, the present supply being pro- 
fessedly inadequate andimpure. It was 
proposed to do this at the cost of about 
£100,000, and he opposed their being 
allowed to obtain the powers asked for, 
because the City of Dublin already pos- 
sessed a scheme called the ‘ Vartry 
Water Scheme,’ which was admitted to 
be the finest and best public supply of 
water that existed anywhere in the 
world. Now, this water supply lay at 
the very door of Rathmines and Rath- 
gar, and there were no engineering diffi- 
culties to prevent them from partici- 
pating in the Vartry supply. But there 
was a fear on the part of Rathmines 
and Rathgar, that if they obtained 
their supply of water from the Dublin 
source, the feeling at present existing 
in the public mind that Rathmines and 
Rathgar with the surrounding townships 
should be amalgamated with the City of 
Dublin would be thereby encouraged, and 
that eventually the amalgamation would 
be carried out, greatly to the advantage 
of the City of Dublin as well as to the 
advantage of Rathmines and Rathgar. 
He ought to remind the House thatthere 
was at present, and had been for some 
years, a Royal Commission sitting in 
Dublin for the purpose of inquiring into 
the propriety of re-adjusting the boun- 
daries of several of the districts ad- 
jacent to the borough. That Commission 
was about to present its Report, and 
there was little doubt that the Com- 
missioners would recommend that the 
townships adjoining the City should be 
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amalgamated with the City. It was 
thought that the proposed amalgamation 
would endanger the existing form of 
local self-government, and bring all the 
local bodies now independent of the 
Corporation of Dublin and of each 
other, into general co-operation. That 
was, as faras he could understand, the 
only objection the Commissioners of 
Rathmines and Rathgar had to obtain- 
ing their water supply from the same 
source as that of Dublin. Undoubtedly, 
if this scheme was rejected, the present 
injustice in the rating of the borough 
and of Rathmines would shortly be re- 
moved, and Rathmines would have to 
pay more in the shape of taxes, while 

ublin would pay so much less, and 
the inequality that now existed would 
be remedied. With regard to the pre- 
sent condition of the water supply of 
Rathmines and Rathgar, he must men- 
tion that the Government supplied the 
barracks within, the township of Rath- 
mines and Rathgar with Vartry water at 
a cost of £500 a-year, and every penny 
of that sum was in alleviation of the 
taxes of Dublin. In regard to the rate 
at which the water ought to be supplied 
by Dublin there need be no difficulty, 
because the Corporation of the City of 
Dublin were not unwilling, but, on the 
contrary, were most anxious to remit 
the question of the rates of payment to 
arbitration. Upon these grounds, he 
begged to move the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, ‘‘to leave out 
the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add “upon this day three 
months.” —(Mr. MU. Brooks.) 

Question proposed, that the word 
“now” stat part of the Question. 


Mr. FINDLATER supported the 
second reading of the Bill, and said he 
believed that it received the approval of 
a large portion of the ratepayers of 
Rathmines, who were not in favour of 
the proposal now made on the part of 
the Corporation of Dublin. They had 
every confidence in the Commissioners 
that they would do their best for the 
benefit of the ratepayers, and they 
thought this was an unfair attempt, be- 
fore the Bill was submitted to the inves- 
tigation of a Committee—an unfair 
attempt by a piece of sharp practice of 
this kind—to throw out a Bill that would 
be useful and valuable to the inhabit- 





ants of Rathmines and Rathgar. He 
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thought the Corporation of Dublin had 
precluded themselves from coming for- 
ward on the present occasion, because, 
by the Act obtained by them in 1874, 
they prevented the Commissioners of 
Rathmines from compulsorily demand- 
ing to be supplied with water from the 
Vartry Waterworks. In 1877 they en- 
tered into negotiations with the Com- 
missioners of Rathmines for the purpose 
of supplying water, and, after the nego- 
tiations were concluded and an agree- 
ment come to, it was repudiated by cer- 
tain members of the Corporation, and 
was not in the end carried out. Their 
own rival scheme, which they had pro- 
moted here, had now been rejected, and 
they were actually trying to set up this 
agreement again. It was quite impos- 
sible, in a Sitting of the House like the 
present, to go into the merits of the 
question in the same satisfactory manner 
as would be the case if the matter were 
gone into by a Special Committee. They 
could rely much better upon the Report 
of a Committee appointed by the House 
to examine and investigate the matter. 
There could be no question whatever of 
surprise. All the facts stated by the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. M. Brooks) 
had been stated before the Committee, 
and it was most unusual to attempt to 
throw out a valuable Bill of this kind in 
this manner. 

Mr. RODWELL hoped to be per- 
mitted to say a word or two upon the 
matter. He did not propose to go into 
the merits of the case ; but he believed it 
was a Bill which had already occupied the 
attention of the House of Lords for seven 
days when a competing scheme was 
brought forward in opposition to it, and 
that, after those seven days’ investigation, 
the present scheme was passed. He 
need not remind the House that it was a 


very unusual course to oppose a Bill on 
the second reading, and especially under 


such circumstances as these. The fact 
of its having occupied so long a time 
must, he thought, satisfy the House that 
it was a Bill that required more consi- 
deration to be given to it before they 
committed themselves to a proposal for 
throwing out the Bill on the second 
reading. He thought his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dublin (Mr. M. Brooks) 
had not explained the whole facts of the 
case to the House. It did seem to him 
(Mr. Rodwell), thatthe fact of thecireum- 
stances having already been so well and 


Mr. Findlater 
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so thoroughly discussed, and that this so 
scheme had in the end been preferred 
by the Committee of the House of Lords, 
were reasons why the House of Com- 
mons should send it to a Select Com- 
mittee, and why they should not dispose 
of it in the summary way suggested by 
the hon. Member for Dublin. Accord- 
ing to a statement which had been 
— in his hands, there was a popu- 
ation of 25,000 persons already waiting 
for a supply of water. The Corporation 
of the City of Dublin had not agreed to 
supply them with water, but had ac- 
tually excluded this very spot from a 
former arrangement they had entered 
into with Parliament; while, at the 
same time, they bound themselves not 
to oppose any future Bill for supplying 
Rathmines and Rathgar with water. 
Under these circumstances, he must 
oppose the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin, who represented the 
Corporation of Dublin. Such a proposal 
did not come from them with good grace. 
He trusted that the House would permit 
the Bill to be read a second time, in 
order that it might be disposed of in the 
usual way. 

Mr. LITTON supported the second 
reading of the Bill. He concurred with 
the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgshire (Mr. Rodwell), that it was a 
very unusual course to throw out a Bill 
of this description upon the second read- 
ing. The hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. 
M. Brooks) seemed to forget that the op- 
ponents of the Bill had already had an 
opportunity of pressing their objections 
upon the Committee of the House of 
Lords, and of showing why the Bill 
should not be passed. That being so, 
the course now taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber was a most inconvenient one. The 
hon. Member came down to the House, 
and on the second reading of the Bill, 
in a short statement of a few moments, 
asked the House to undo and set at 
naught all the labours of the Committee 
of the House of Lords who had had the 
Bill before them for several days. The 
whole course of procedure connected 
with Private Bills was already beset with 
great difficulties, and those difficulties 
would become intolerable if a proceed- 
ing of this kind were to be sanctioned. 
He, therefore, asked the House not to 
accede to the suggestion which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Dublin ; 
but if the hon. Member thought he had 
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a case against the Bill, let him take such 
steps as would enable the opponents of 
the measure to state before a Select 
Committee of the House those objections 
which had already been held untenable 
by a Committee of the House of Lords. 
On that ground, he supported the second 
reading of the Bill, and he asked the 
House to reject the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Dublin. 

Lorp RANDOLPH OHURCHILL, 
having had some acquaintance with the 
water supply of Dublin, rose to support 
his hon. Friend the Member for Dublin 
(Mr. M. Brooks) in the Motion which he 
had submitted to the House. That was, 
undoubtedly, a very strong case, and the 
very fact, that the hon.and learned Mem- 
ber for Cambridgeshire(Mr. Rodwell)had 
brought forward as an argument, that it 
was subjected to a seven days’ investiga- 
tion by a Committee of the House of Lords, 
proved nothing beyond the extreme in- 
justice and inconvenience of submitting 
Irish local questions to the consideration 
ofa Committee who couldjhave practically 
no acquaintance with the facts of the 
case. The facts of the case were these. 
The sanitary state of Dublin was about 
as bad as the sanitary state of any town 
in the United Kingdom. Continual 
efforts had been made by various Go- 
vernment Boards to improve the sanitary 
state of Dublin; but if there was one 
thing more than another which was ab- 
solutely perfect in connection with the 
sanitary arrangements of Dublin it was 
the water supply, which was quite as 
perfect as the celebrated Croton water 
supply of New York. That water supply 
was obtained at immense cost by the 
City of Dublin, 25 or 30 years ago, and 
the pipes absolutely passed through the 
township of Rathmines and Rathgar. 
Yet, the township refused to avail itself 
of the supply, and preferred to go in for 
an entirely new scheme for obtaining 
water from some other source, altoge- 
ther competing with this great public 
work carried out by the Corporation of 
Dublin some years ago. Inno case could 
Rathmines and Rathgar get a better 
supply of water. The Corporation of 
Dublin had offered to supply water on 
reasonable terms, and it passed abso- 
lutely through the township. Under 


those circumstances, he did not think it 
was right to allow schemes of that kind 
to be brought forward in that hap- 
And the matter was 


hazard manner. 
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one of such extreme importance, that he 
hoped the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Law) or the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland him- 
self would explain their views of the 
case, 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he was of 
opinion that it would be an exceedingly 
inconvenient and, to borrow the expres- 
sion of the noble Lord, a hap-hazard 
course to throw out a Bill which had 
been so fully considered by the House of 
Lords, without allowing it to be at least 
re-examined by a Select Committee up- 
stairs. The case was simply this. A 
corporate body—the Commissioners of 
Rathmines township—proposed to supply 
themselves with water. He would not 
say one word against the excellant cha- 
racter of the supply of water afforded 
by Dublin. Everyone agreed that the 
Vartry water was excellent; but it could 
hardly be maintained that, because 
Dublin had a good supply of water, 
therefore the people of Rathmines should 
not have the privilege of supplying 
themselves with other water squally 
good. He certainly could see no reason 
why the House should compel the Rath- 
mines people to take the Vartry water 
from the Corporation of Dublin, if they 
thought they could get a better and 
cheaper supply elsewhere. Besides, 
there was a clause in the Dublin Water 
Act of 1874, to which attention had 
already been called by the hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Rodwell), and which, with the 
permission of the House, he (Mr. Law) 
would now read. In that year the 
Corporation of Dublin sought to extend 
their waterworks; but, finding the 
original scheme too costly, they reduced 
it by specially excluding Rathmines and 
certain other districts from their opera- 
tions, and inserted in their Act clauses 
which prevented the people of Rath- 
mines and the other excluded districts 
from participating in the supply of water 
so authorized to be provided. The clause 
then proceeded in these terms— 


“ Provided always, that the Corporation shall 
not hereafter have power to oppose any person, 
company, or incorporated body seeking Parlia- 
mentary power to obtain a water supply for 
any place or district excluded hereby.” 


He (Mr. Law) thought it would be, very 
unjust if the House were now, at the 
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instance of the hon. Member for the 
City of Dublin, and in the summary 
manner he suggested, to preclude all 
= consideration of the merits of the 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN remarked, 
that the clause just read by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
had had the effect of preventing the full 
merits of this measure from being gone 
into by the House of Lords. He agreed 
that the House of Commons ought very 
rarely to interfere with the passing of a 
Private Bill at this stage. Nothing but 
very exceptional circumstances would 
justify such a course of procedure. 
here were, however, exceptional cir- 
cumstances in this case. The Boundary 
Commission was about to Report on the 
question of extending the boundaries of 
the Borough of Dublin, and what was 
now called the City of Dublin would 
then be so enlarged as to take in all the 
parasitical townships which had grown up 
around the old Principality of Dublin. 
It would be most mischievous, therefore, 
if they were to allow a number of these 
small independent schemes for the sup- 
ply of water to grow up, instead of 
aving them all under a complete sana- 
torial system of water supply. The 
noble Lord below him, the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
was personally acquainted with the City 
of Dublin, and he thanked the noble 
Lord for the interest he took in the 
affairs of the people of Dublin. The 
noble Lord was fully aware that if this 
scheme were sanctioned, nothing but 
mischief could accrue in regard to future 
plans which the House would un- 
doubtedly have before it for the better 
municipal government of Dublin. It 
would be disastrous to sanction Bills 
like this, constituting new vested in- 
terests—little petty interests altogether 
independent of the City of Dublin—in- 
stead of giving the chance of creating 
some few months hence, when the Re- 
port of the Boundary Commission was 
presented, a scheme of water supply that 
would be worthy of the great Corpora- 
tion of Dublin. It was upon that ground 
that he would give his vote in favour 
of the Amendment, although he quite 
agreed that the House ought not to inter- 
fere with the second reading of a Private 
Bill except under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) had based his op- 
position to the Bill chiefly on the ground 
that the Report of the Boundary Com- 
mission would come out at some future 
time. He (Mr. Lyon Playfair) wished 
to remind the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that if the boundaries of the City of 
Dublin had to be enlarged it must be 
by an Act of Parliament, and that the 
worst that could happen under the cir- 
cumstances would be that the township 
of Rathmines, having obtained a supply 
of water otherwise than from the Vartry 
river, would have a locus standi to repre- 
sent its own interests on this Bill being 
committed. He did not think that that 
was a ground for preventing the Bill 
from going upstairs. Let the House 
see in what position the Bill was. It 
had already passed through a careful exa- 
mination by the House of Lords, and 
had only been passed after seven days 
sitting, and a thorough investigation of 
the merits of the Dodder water. The 
Vartry water was also fairly before the 
Committee of the House of Lords, and 
both sources of supply were considered 
on their merits. The Vartry water was 
very good; but the Dodder water was 
exceedingly good also. It came from a 
Silurian district, and was very pure 
water. He thought, when the House of 
Lords had spent seven days in examin- 
ing into the merits of the scheme, and 
had rejected one Bill in preference to 
another, and sent it down for considera- 
tion in the House of Commons, it should 
require a very strong case indeed to re- 
fuse permission for it to be sent upstairs. 
He held in his hand a Petition from the 
Corporation of Dublin against the Bill, 
and in that Petition the Corporation did 
not say one word about the Boundary 
Commission. They petitioned simply to 
be heard against the Bill, on its merits, 
in the ordinary form, when the Bill got 
upstairs. Under these circumstances, he 
thought the House should take. the usual 
course of giving the Bill asecond reading, 
and then they would have the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin and any other person 
who could establish a Jocus standi to re- 
present their case, when the Committee 
would carefully hear it, and give as much 
consideration to it as the Committee of 
the House of Lords had done. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, that in con- 
sequence of what had fallen from the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Committees, he thought he ought to be 
content with the discussion which had 
taken place, and that the further in- 
vestigation of the Bill should take place 
before the Select Committee. He would, 
therefore, with the leave of the House, 
withdraw the Amendment he had moved 
for the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and committed. 





OONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he 
had received from Mr. Baron Pollock and Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, a Cer- 
tificate and Report relating to the Election for 
the Borough of Tewkesbury. 


And the same were read, as followeth :— 


TEWKESBURY ELECTION. 
Westminster Hall, 
June 28th, 1880. 


We, Sir Charles Edward Pollock, knight, one 
of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, and 
Sir Henry Hawkins, knight, one of the Justices 
of the High Court of Justice, two of the Judges 
for the time being for the trial of Election 
Petitions in England, do hereby, in pursuance 
of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, and 
The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1880, certify that upon the 17th day 
of June instant (1880), and the day following, 
we duly held a Court at Gloucester, in the 
county of Gloucester, for the trial of, and did 
try, the Election Petition for the Borough of 
Tewkesbury, in the said County of Gloucester, 
between Thomas Collins, Henry Browett, 
Frederick Blanchard Sellors, and George Allard, 
Petitioners; and William Edwin Price, Re- 
spondent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
We certify that at the conclusion of the said 
trial we determined that the said William Edwin 
Price, being the Member whose Election and 
Return were complained of in the said Petition, 
was not duly elected and returned, and we do 
hereby certify in writing such our determination 
to you. 

And whereas charges were made in the said 
Petition of corrupt practices having been com- 
mitted at the said Election, we, in further pur- 
suance of the said Act, report as follows :— 

That no corrupt practice was proved to have 
been committed by or with the consent or know- 
ledge of either of the Candidates at the said 
Election. 

And we further report, in pursuance of the 
said Acts, that upon the trial of the said Peti- 
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ilty of corrupt practices are: — 

ugg, Samuel Jones, and Alfred Ricketts. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
we report that on the evidence before us, to 
which we have strictly confined our attention, 
we have no reason to believe that corrupt prac- 
tices extensively prevailed at the Election to 
which the Petition relates. 

C. E. Potrock. 
H. Hawkins. 
To the Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

And the said Certificate and Report were 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o er 


PARLIAMENTARY AFFIRMATION (MR, 
BRADLAUGH). 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT TO MOTION. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
beg to give Notice that when the Prime 
Minister makes the Motion of which he 
gave Notice last night, I shall move, as 
an Amendment— 

“That this House cannot adopt a Resolution 
which virtually rescinds the Resolution passed 
by it on the 22nd day of June last.” 

Mr. GORST gave Notice that before 
the Prime Minister should move his 
Resolution on Mr. Bradlaugh’s case, he 
would put it to the Speaker as a Ques- 
tion of Order, Whether such a Resolu- 
tion can be put to the House, as raising 
substantially the same question as one 
on which the judgment of the House 
has been already expressed in the current 
Session ? 


MINES REGULATION ACT, 1872—THE 
BLACK LAKE COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 


Mz. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
account of an explosion which appeared 
in the ‘“‘ Birmingham Weekly Post,’’ 
which occurred in the Black Lake Col- 
liery, Swan village, Staffordshire, on the 
7th instant, whereby the manager J. R. 
Cooksey and several other persons were 
severely burned; if it be correct that 
the manager took those persons into the 
mine along with him before it had been 
examined as to whether it was safe or 
not; if themenager holds a Government 
certificate of « ompetency ; and, whether 
he will direct or instruct a legal gentle- 
man to attend the inquest on behalf of 
the State? 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that in consequence of the 
hon. Member’s Question he had com- 
municated with Mr. Baker, the Inspector, 
who informed him that Mr. J. R. Cook- 
sey, the manager, held a certificate of 
competency since February, 1875, and 
that until recently he had been certi- 
ficated manager of acolliery at Wednes- 
bury. Secondly, it was not correct that 
the manager had taken the men into the 
mine along with him before it had been 
examined as to whether it was safe or 
not. On the contrary, the mine had 
been examined and reported safe before 
the men went to work. Immediately 
after the explosion two men descended, 
and they stated that they found two 
safety lamps unscrewed, in which case, 
if correct, it would not be difficult to 
account for the explosion. He would 
make further inquiries, and ascertain if 
it would be necessary to send anyone to 
represent the Government at the in- 
quest. 


METEROLOGICAL REPORTS. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, con- 
sidering that the cost of telegraphing from 


London has been assigned as the reason 
against free transmission and publica- 
tion of the meteorological reports and 
forecasts to the ports and fishing stations 
throughout the Kingdom, he will direct 


that the useful important information in- 


question be promptly and freely made 
public in London, so that all who may 
desire to use it or telegraph it throughout 
the Kingdom may do so? He might 
add that the Chamber of Agriculture 
was desirous of having the information 
telegraphed to inland stations with a 
view to harvest prospects. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, I have to state in answer to the 
Question of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, that the information to which his 
Question refers is already, to a great 
extent, made public in London. The 
forecasts are prepared at 11 a.m. at the 
Meteorological Office. Forecasts are 
also prepared at 2.30 p.m. They are 
sent out by specialmessengersand posted 
at stations free of charge. Among 
other places, at both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Lloyd’s Rooms, and the Mansion 
House, Cornhill, New Bond Street, and 
other prominent positions. In addition 
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to the above forecasts, a watch is kept 
from 8.30 to 9 p.m., and whenever the 
Office thinks it necessary storm warnings 
and special forecasts are telegraphed to 
133 stations. I may state that, if con- 
sidered desirable, the forecasts made at 
11 o’clock might be made more gene- 
rally public. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Will the 
noble Lord kindly say whether there is 
any objection to publish the 8 o’clock 
evening forecasts free ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
That would make a difference of £1,000 
in the cost, and I do not think it neces- 
sary to propose a Supplementary Esti- 
mate to meet that charge. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: In conse- 
quence of the answer of the noble Lord, 
I beg to give Notice that I will call at- 
tention to the large grant made already 
upon the subject, and the small amount 
that would be required to make the 
observations infinitely more useful. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE CHIEF MOIROSI. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he will inquire into the truth 
of a statement made in the “Christian 
Express,” published at the Lovedale In- 
stitution in South Africa, that the body 
of the Chief Moirosi had been dread- 
fully mutilated, and his head carried off 
for scientific purposes by a Negro at- 
tached to the Cape Mounted Rifles. 

Mr.GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, that 
it was quite clear that the body of Moirosi 
was buried the day after his mountain 
was taken; but,so far back as January 
last, a statement came to the knowledge 
of the then Secretary of State to the 
effect that his head had been removed 
for anatomical purposes. He imme- 
diately, of course, gave orders by tele- 
graph that the owt should be decently 
interred with the other remains, and 
soon afterwards a telegram was received 
stating that the order had been carried 
into effect. 


THE PRISONS ACT, 1865 — MAGIS- 
TRATES’ SENTENCES—THE CASE OF 
CATHERINE CONNOLY. 


Mr. PASSMORE EDWARDS 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, ether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of 
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Oatherine Connoly, who, on Saturday 
last was sentenced to twenty-one — 
imprisonment with hard labour, with- 
out the option of a fine, for convey- 
ing to her husband, now in the House 
of Detention, a quarter of an ounce 
of tobacco in a p turnover in- 
tended for his dinner; and, whether 
he intends to interfere with the sen- 
tence ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
I am not at all surprised at the aiten- 
tion which this sentence has created, 
and I have taken every means in my 
power to communicate with the magi- 
strate who passed it. I wrote to him 
last night; but, getting no answer this 
morning, I directed my Private Secre- 
tary to go to the Court and communicate 
with him. Unfortunately, however, the 
magistrate is not sitting to-day; ‘and, 
therefore, I have had no personal com- 
munication with him, although I hope 
to have it in the course of the day. - As 
to the sentence, I have ascertained, 
however, certain circumstances which I 
will mention to the House. First of all, 
I should say that this conviction was 
under the Prisons Act of 1865, which 
certainly does appear in this particular, 
no doubt, to be a very severe Act; for it 
says that every person who, contrary to 
the regulations of the prison, brings, or 
attempts by any means whatever to in- 
troduce, any spirituous or fermented 
liquor, or tobacco, into any prison, 
shall, on conviction, be sentenced to be 
imprisoned for a term ‘not exceeding 
six months, or be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £20. It was under that pro- 
vision that the woman was brought 
up. Iam also informed that the news- 
paper reports were in many respects in- 
accurate. They stated that the woman 
was sentenced to hard labour, whereas 
the Statute does not authorize hard 
labour. It was ‘also stated’ that the 
child was left to find its way home. 
That is inaccurate. The magistrate 
directed the police to take care of the 
child and to take ithome. That is all 
the information concerning the case 
which I have at present, and I cannot 
undertake to say what I will do with 
the sentence until I have had an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the sitting 
magistrate. I can assure the House 
that no time will be lost in dealing with 
the case, and doing justice as far as pos- 


sible. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—ALLEGED ILLEGAL | 
DETENTION OF A FEMALE. 


Mz. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If it is true that a young woman 
named Hampson, who was sentenced at 
the Salford Quarter Sessions on™ 1st 
March last to three months imprison- 
ment, has been detained beyond that 
period by mistake, in place of a prisoner 
under a longer sentence ; and, whether, 
in that case, he has given directions for 
her liberation? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, it was not true the young 
woman in question had been illegally 
detained in prison, as it appeared that 
her sentence was not three, but six 
months. 


ARMY—SURGEON MAJORS OF THE 
HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY. 


Mr. THORNHILL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Why Surgeon 
Majors of Household Cavalry are com- 
pelled to retire at the age of fifty-five 
without further promotion, whereas in 
other branches of the service Surgeon 
Majors, at and after the age of fifty-five, 
can attain higher rank, and their com- 
pulsory retirement does not occur till the 
age of sixty ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber must be under some misapprehen- 
sion. Surgeon Majors in every branch 
of the Service are compulsorily retired 
at the age of 55. 


ARMY—AUXILIARY FORCES—THE 
VOLUNTEERS AND THE ELECTIONS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the Kent County 
Annual Volunteer Competition had sud- 
denly to be postponed on account of the 
nomination of a candidate for Gravesend 
having been fixed for the same day as 
the competition ; and, whether, inasmuch 
as the proceedings at a nomination are 
now only of a formal character, he will 
alter the Volunteer regulations so as to 
limit the prohibition of Volunteer meet- 
ings to the polling day only? 

rn. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that I am 
not aware that the Kent Volunteer com- 
petition gethermng. was postponed - on 
account of the nomination at Gravesend. 
20 
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Prohibitions on Volunteer gatherings 
are not limited to polling and nomina- 
tion days, as in the case of Regular 
troops, by statute. It has, however, been 
considered desirable that Volunteers as 
a body should not assemble during the 
progress of an election ; ‘and the ,Volun- 
teer Regulations therefore lay down 
(Section 14, paragraph 419) that Volun- 
teer corps shall not assemble for drill or 
any other purpose between the issue of 
a Writand thetermination of an election. 
Considering the reasons which led to 
this Regulation, I am not in a position 
to say that I am prepared to alter it. 


Compensation for 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—DISCLOSURE OF TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Postmas- 
ter General, Whether he will have 
any objection to lay upon the Table 
of the House, Copies of the Infor- 
mations in the case of the Queen v. 
Burton, a telegraph clerk, sworn before 
the police magistrates of the city of 
Dublin on or about the 20th May last; 
of the bail bonds entered into by the 
prisoner and his bailsmen ; of the official 
or special shorthand writers’ report of 
the trial at Green Street on Friday, 
June 18, 1880, when the aforesaid 
Henry Burton was convicted of, and 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
for, disclosing telegrams in reference to 
the late election for the county of Meath ; 
and, whether, considering the grave 
nature of the circumstances disclosed at 
said trial, and the importance of secur- 
ing the confidence of the public in the 
inviolability of telegraph messages, he 
will advise Her Majesty’s Government 
that a Commission, independent of the 
department, shall issue to inquire into 
the working of, and the complaints made 
of, alleged divulgations in the telegraph 
office, Dublin, with directions to report 
thereon ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Mr. Speaker, in 
reply to the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan), I beg to state that I have 
no objection to lay on the Table copies 
of the information and of the bail bonds, 
if these copies can be secured. With 
regard to the shorthand writers’ notes 
in the case of the ‘‘ Queen v. Burton,”’ I 
shall also have no objection to lay those 
on the Table; but as they are somewhat 
voluminous, I think it would be undesir- 
able to have them printed, unless the 
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House subsequently desires it, which is 
in the discretion of hon. Members. With 
regard to the proceedings adopted in the 
Post Office, in any case where it is sup- 

sed that the contents of any telegram 
leans been divulged by any official con- 
nected with the Post Office, an inquiry 
of the most searching kind is at once 
undertaken, and if the report is that the 
charges have been proved against the 
official, he is invariably prosecuted. In 
this case, against the express wish of the 
sender of the telegram, the telegraph 
clerk was prosecuted, and as a result of 
that prosecution, he was sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. Under the circumstances I have 
explained I cannot recommend the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to inquire 
into the matter referred to, and I think 
the proceedings adopted by the Post 
Office are quite sufficient. 

Mr. CALLAN : Sir, in consequence of 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I beg to give Notice that on Thursday 
next I shall ask the Postmaster General, 
Whether any reports have been made 
by the Post Office authorities in Dublin 
to the Head Office here as to complaints 
having been made in Dublin of the 
divulgation of telegrams with reference 
to the candidature of any party at the 
late election for the county of West- 
meath, and also, as to instructions sent 
and details of intended movements of 
Mr. Donnelly in the bye-election for 
Louth in the month of April last having 
been divulged to certain members of the 
Land League in Dublin ? 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—2>0-.— 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Bux, 232.] 

(Mr. W. E. Forster, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 

SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE 

ON AMENDMENT ON SECOND READING. 

[25th June. } 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th June], “‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon 
this day three months.””—(Mr. Chaplin.) 
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Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ ad part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM: I rise, Sir, to 
enter an earnest protest on behalf of 
the landlords of Ireland, and, indeed, I 
think I may say of the United King- 
dom, against the further measure of con- 
fiscation and interference with the rights 
of property which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have thought fit to put before 
the House and the country. I followed 
attentively, and I have since read in the 
public papers, the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the Bill 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), and I failed to find 
one single syllable which could be called 
an argument in justification, or even in 
apology, for the principles of confisca- 
tion, injustice, and totally uncalled-for 
subversion of the rights of property 
which are contained therein. On the 
contrary, the facts stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman go conclusively to show, 
first, how thoroughly unjustified he was 
in not renewing the Peace Preservation 
Act, at least for some of the scheduled 
districts, where he has on his own show- 
ing and figures to keep a large force of 
police for the preservation of the peace 
and the enforcement of the law. He 
also stated, from a list of figures which 
he could not stand any cross-examination 
upon, that evictions had increased, and 
in the year 1879 had reached 1,098, as 
against 503 two years previously, and in 
this year 1,073. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, forgot to tell the House 
that there are 600,000 agricultural hold- 
ings in Ireland, and that these figures, 
giving him credit for every one of the 
total number as being agricultural, and 
not one relating to a town or village 
holding, would be afraction under one 
eviction in every 600 holdings. Now, 
Sir, I should like to ask how that figure 
will bear comparison with the present 
number of agricultural tenancies on 
hands in England, where it is not neces- 
sary to resort to eviction, and where, if 
the tenant is unable to pay the rent, he 
gives up his farm, and there is an end 
of the matter, and the landlord is not 
driven to evict him? I venture to say, 
Sir, that the comparison will be very 
much in favour of Ireland ; and the num- 
ber of farms now unlet, and on the 
hands of the landlords, will be very far 
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under the proportion in England. Well 
now, Sir, where are the localities in 
which the + increase of these evic- 
tions has taken place? Why, in the 
very counties where the agitation against 
payment of rent at all is at its height— 
namely, Galway, Mayo, and Sligo, where 
rocess servers and bailiffs have been 
eaten in the execution of their duty. 
Where parties of men, disguised, have 
entered the houses of tenants, who were 
supposed to be inclined to pay, at night, 
and sworn them not to pay; and where 
notices have been posted on farms and in 
the district warning no person to have 
anything to do with evicted farms on 
ain of death. Where threatenin; 
etters have been sown broadcast; an 
where meetings have been held, attended 
by hon. Members of this House, where 
the rankest disloyalty and sedition have 
been unblushingly preached, and no 
efforts have been spared to stir up the 
feelings of the people against the law, 
against payment of rent, and against 
their landlords, who are their natural 
friends and protectors. At the last Win- 
ter Assizes for the Province or Circuit of 
Connaught, I was foreman of the Grand 
Jury, before whom the Bills of indict- 
ment for all the five counties were sent, 
and I will give the House an abstract 
of the crimes for which prisoners were 
actually arraigned, and also of those for 
which no persons were made answerable. 
I find, Sir, on referring to the Return of 
agrarian crimes eesromes to Parliament 
for the year ending January 3f, 1880, 
that out-of a total of 977 crimes and 
outrages of this nature committed in 
Ireland, no less than 480, or nearly half 
the whole number, occurred in the coun- 
ties of Mayo, Sligo, and Galway, where 
this criminal agitation is now being car- 
ried on. To give the House a sample 
of what these crimes are, I will give the 
details of one county—namely, Sligo, 
which is the only one I have been able 
to obtain in time :—Firing at the person, 
3; wounding, 2; assault on process 
server, 1; killing and maiming cattle, 
7; malicious injuries to property, 2; 
assembling armed, or disguised, or un- 
lawfully tendering oaths, 14; seizing 
arms, 1; sendin eatening letters, 20 ; 
sedition, 8 ; total, 53 ; less cases for trial 
5; total not amenable, 48. These will 
give the House someidea of the state those 
counties have been brought to by agite- 
tion, and the teaching of those whose 
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education should have taught them re- 
spect for the laws of God and man, but 
which, when used for such a purpose as 
this, is a curse to themselves and the 
ignorant dupes they endeavour to mis- 
lead. They will show the class of per- 
sons the Government legislation proposes 
to defend at the expense of the land- 
lord, and the criminal agitation it is 
proposed to foster and encourage. The 
right hon. Gentleman drew a vivid pic- 
ture of the horrors which might occur 
if this Bill were not to become law, and 
he appealed to the feelings of the House 
as to the difference between a man emi- 
grating without means, and finding him- 
self helpless when he got to New York, 
and a man who went out comfortably 
with the proceeds of the Suspension of 
Rent Bill in his pocket. at argu- 
ment is there in this to justify such a 
measure? He also assumes that at the 
expiration of 1881 things will quietly 
return to the present status quo, and that 
no attempt will be made to renew the 
demand for this or similar legislation as 
a continuing measure. He has also 
totally forgotten to draw any distinction 
or to inform the House of the difference 
between the absolutely distressed Unions, 
where there is an undoubted want of 
food, and those which were only sche- 
duled for the purposes of the Seeds Act, 
to enable persons not absolutely dis- 
tressed to the extent of want of food to 
buy seed on reasonable and easy terms. 
He further forgot to tell us of the dif- 
ference there is between the Ulster cus- 
tom and the customs elsewhere, which 
is that the Ulster tenant or his predeces- 
sors in title have paid for their interest, 
and have a right to get it back; but 
outside the area of the Ulster custom 
they have paid nothing for it, and why 
should they now receive for that which 
they have paid nothing for? I should 
have thought, Sir, that the experience 
of the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues was, that the more they con- 
cede to Irish demands for exceptional 
legislation, the more and the greater are 
the demands which will be made, and 
that the silence and avowed intention of 
Irish Members below the Gangway not 
to oppose this measure might show him 
that they accept it as an instalment, and 
a peace offering to the agitation for 
which they are responsible, and that he 
is simply playing their game while they 
are laughing in their sleeves, The hon. 
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and learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. W. M. Johnson), who quoted a 
considerable number of statistics and 
figures, quite forgot, however, to add the 
fact that the rateable valuation of the 
property which is now proposed to be 
suspended for a year and a-half is just 
under £5,000,000 sterling, the exact 
figures being £4,928,277; and he said 
that ‘‘ nobody objected to eviction being 
used by the landlords for the legitimate 
eS of recovering their rent,” though 
e stood up to support a Bill to make 
eviction penal: He then went on to 
ask the House to compare it with the 
Seeds Act, which ran in the same groove, 
though how an Act to enable the Go- 
vernment to advance money to tenants 
to purehase seed, potatoes, and corn, and 
an Act to make eviction penal, can be 
said to run in the same groove I en- 
tirely fail to see, or to appreciate the 
force of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s reasoning. He said this Bill 
would take from the hand of the agitator 
his greatest weapon. Does he honestly 
believe that if this were really so there 
would be the same silence on this side 
of the House below the Gangway as 
now reigns? He knows right well that 
it would not be so. And he winds up 
by saying that, at all events, ‘‘ they 
would show they were not afraid to be 
just.” If that is the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s idea of justice—namely, to 
take £5,000,000 a-year out of the hands 
of one class by force and put it into 
those of another class, all I can say is, 
that if hereafter it should be my bad 
fortune to bring myself within the reach 
of the law for an offence in the same cate- 
gory, I hope by that time the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will have reached 
the legitimate goal of legal aspirations, 
and that it may be my good fortune 
to be tried by him. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell) says it is ‘‘ usual to 
have a running or hanging gale in 
arrear,”” and on well-managed estates 
May rents paid at Christmas. I join 
issue with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man there at once, and I say it is not 
the practice, but the exception, to allow 
such hanging gale, and that I consider 
the estate, where such is allowed, is not 
a well-managed one, but the reverse. 
consider it the worst possible form of 
imaginary kindness to the tenant him- 
self, who perpetually has a millstone 
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about his neck which increases his bur- 
den, his obligations, and his difficulties, 
should he meet with any unforeseen mis- 
fortunes. In my experience, which I 
dare say is as large on Irish matters of 
the sort as his, I can assure him he is 
entirely mistaken on that point. He 
says that one effect of this Bill will be to 
bring the law to some extent in har- 
mony all over Ireland. Why, that is 
the very thing it unquestionably will 
not do, and in the same county two 
ejectments may be brought at the same 
Sessions against two neighbouring 
tenants; the man on this side of the 
hedge gets the compensation for dis- 
turbance which this Bill proposes ; 
while his next-door neighbour, who has 
only a hedge between him, gets nothing, 
because he is not in a Scheduled Union. 
If this is harmony, my ideas of harmony 
are singularly inharmonious. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman says no one 
could justify the extravagant language 
which has been used in reference to this 
Bill. I say, Sir, that no language which 
could be applied to it, within Parlia- 
mentary limits, could be called too 
strong or denunciatory of such a mon- 
strous proposition—a Bill which was 
attempted to be foisted upon the House 
by a side wind, in the shape of. a clause 
to a Bill under the disguise of a measure 
for the relief of distress, hoping under 
such conditions to obtain support which 
it could never otherwise obtain, but 
which, owing to the bungling of its pro- 
moters, had to be withdrawn and appear 
in its present shape. Even then the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed afraid to 
stand sponsor to his production, as it 
appeared nameless and dateless, like a 
deserted child. Let me tell the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that before this 
debate closes, he will, in all probability, 
be shocked by far stronger language 
than that which he has taken exception 
to, and that no strong language that 
could be used is, in my opinion, so re- 
prehensible as attempts to put before 
English Members, who are unacquainted 
with the state of affairs in Ireland, and 
the effects of the operation of this. Bill, 
theories which no one knows better than 
the hon. and learned Gentleman are ut- 
terly illusive and contrary to what the 
practical effect of the Bill willbe. Why 
should he raise a ghost for the purpose 
of knocking it down; and why talk 
about landlords having the power to 
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depopulate whole country sides, when, 
in the same breath, he says he knows 
they do not. doit? Is that right, gene- 
rous, or fair on his part, and is he going 
to join the band of landlord denouncers, 
to whom I shall presently have to 
allude? The Irish landlord has been 
specially marked out for destruction by 
recent Liberal Administrations, com- 
mencing with the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church Act of 1869, the prac- 
tical effect of which was to double the 
landlord’s church rates, inasmuch as it 
still left him liable to pay the tithe rent- 
charge to the State, and compelled him 
voluntarily to tax himself with a further 


equivalent charge for the support of the 


Church, which by the Act was deprived 
of all means of subsistence and exist- 
ence. This Act was followed up by the 
Land Act of 1870, by which a large 
portion of the landlord’s interest in his 
estate was transferred to the tenant, and 
I believe I am correct in quoting a state- 
ment of one of the Judges of the Land 
Court in Ireland, some time back, to the 
effect that since the passing of that Act 
the selling value of property, taking the 
average over Ireland, has depreciated 
from two to three years’ purchase. But 
what, Sir, is now the opinion of the Land 
Court Judges in the present state of af- 
fairs? I will read to the House the re- 
port of the proceedings last Friday in the 
Land Court in Dublin, and let it judge 
for itself whether the impartial opinion 
of the Judge who was elevated to the 
Bench by the present Prime Minister 
is, or is not, a fitting one for their 
guidance— 
‘“ Trish Times, June 26, 1880. 
“Land Judges Court—Judge Flanagan. 
‘County of Kerry. 
‘Estate of Robert Conway Hurley. 


“Lot 4.—387a. Or. 13p. of the lands of 
Mullen, producing a yearly rental of £156 9s. 8d. 
Mr. Thomas Mecredy offered £2,000. There 
was no other bid, and, after a short delay, Judge 
Flanagan said it was a perfect farce to be putting 
up property for sale now. For aught he knew 

r. Mecredy might get it for half £2,000 next 
year. No mortal man‘could tell. His bidding, 
however, was not quite 12 years’ purchase, and 
he would adjourn the sale. 

“The sale of the estates of Augustus Henkell 
and wife, in the county of Cavan, William 
Joseph Fettrell, in the county and town of 
Wexford, and John Uppington, in the county of 
Cork, were adjourned for want of competition.” 


This is the effect of the proposed legis- 
lation which, in the words of the learned 
Judge, ‘‘ makes it a farce to offer pro- 
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perty for sale.” It is now further pro- 
posed to make penal any attempt on the 
part of the landlord to enforce the con- 
tract entered into between him and his 
tenant, inasmuch as the Bill puts it in 
the power of the Chairman of the County 
Court to fine the landlord to an amount 
perhaps 20 times as great as the amount 
of the rent he seeks to recover, for being 
so unreasonable as to look for his just 


rights. I will merely put a case, the’ 


figures of which speak for themselves. A 
tenant owes a year’s rent amounting to 
£10, and, under the Disturbance Clause 
of the Act of 1870 and the present Bill, 
the landlord who proceeds to recover this 
rent may have to pay £70 to begin with, 
as @ compensation for disturbance, and 
any further amount which the Chairman, 
in his discretion, may see fit to award, 
for improvements, manures, drainage, 
fencing, and all the various items of 
which these claims are usually made up; 
and experience of the awards in these 
cases has shown that in many of them 
the award, based upon very slight oral 
evidence, has far exceeded the actual 
disturbance compensation. Taking the 
very smallest proportion to which it is 
likely this claim would be reduced to, 
and putting it at a further sum of £30, 
you are thus going to put the landlord 
in the position of being fined £100, be- 
cause he seeks to recover £10 which is 
lawfully due to him. Is that the much- 
boasted British sense of right and justice? 
Are hon. Members on that side of the 
House going to support such a mon- 
strous subversion of all the principles of 
the rights of property as this ? I ask 
English Members opposite, would they 
countenance such legislation, if it were 
proposed to apply it in England; and, 
if not, why should they look calmly on 
and see a principle established which 
will assuredly some day, not far distant, 
recoil upon their own heads? Sir, I do 
not believe that the Englishman’s love 
of fair play and freedom of contract 
will permit many hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to endorse such a policy as this; but 
that they will rather adopt the manly 
and indignant protest of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Northumberland (Mr. 
Grey), who gave Notice of opposing a 
Bill of a character precisely similar to 
this in principle, and which I may call 
the mother of this Bill, in consequence 
of the vacillating and uncertain reply 
given by Her Rtajosty’s Government 


Br. Tottenham 
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when appealed to for an expression of 
their policy on the principle of the Bill. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman who has 
introduced this Bill tell us what is the 
cause of his sudden and extraordinary 
change of front, and what are the rea- 
sons which have changed his opinions, 
openly expressed one short month ago, 
that suspension of eviction was almost 
the same thing as suspension of pay- 
ment of rent? Sir, I shall be told that 
these penalties are not to attach to the 
landlord, except in the cases of the Pro- 
visoes in Olause 1, first of which is, that 
it shall be proved to the Court that the 
tenant is unable to pay, caused by dis- 
tress. Now, Sir, does not everyone ac- 
quainted with Ireland know that any 
tenant to whom it may be inconvenient 
to pay his rent will find no difficulty in 
swearing, and in accumulating proof 
after proof, that it is distress sal in- 
ability, and not unwillingness to pay, 
causes him to be in arrear. The onus 
probandi to the contrary will thus devolve 
upon the landlord ; and if a man swears 
positively that he has not the money, 
and cannot make it, how is the landlord 
to prove that he has? I should like to 
tell the House a little incident which 
was related to me by an agent living in 
one of the districts scheduled to this 
Bill, as having come under his own 
notice. A tenant came into the office, 
and begged him, for charity’s sake, not 
to press him for the rent, swearing by 
every saint in the calendar that he had 
done his best to make it up, but had 
only succeeded in making a part of it, 
and begged him to accept it for the pre- 
sent on account, putting down a roll of 
notes on the table. The rent was £8, 
and on the agent opening the roll he 
saw there were two £5 and two £1 
notes. ‘‘ Why, Pat,’ said he, ‘I only 
want £8, and here are £12.” Pat’s 
face immediately fell, and feeling in the 
ket, he replied—‘ Begorra, your 
onour, I gave you the wrong roll”; 
and it then turned out that, notwith- 
standing his protestations of poverty, 
he had a second roll of four £1 notes, 
which he was trying it on with the 
agent to get him to accept, and which he 
probably would have done had not the 
tenant over-reached himself. I mention 
this to illustrate the extreme difficulty 
of disproving any tenant’s statement of 
the state of his finances. Now, Sir, 
what is the 2nd Proviso ?— 
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‘¢ That the tenant is willing to continue in his 





holding upon just and reasonable terms as to 


rent, arrears, and otherwise,” 


that is to say, in other words, that he is 
willing and anxious to continue without 
paying the rent then due, and to be 
allowed to go on accumulating arrears. 
Are these just and reasonable terms, and 
could anyone in their senses say that 
such terms are, in the words of the 3rd 
Proviso, unreasonably refused by the 
landlord? I maintain that the title by 
which it is proposed to call this Act is 
entirely erroneous and misleading, and 
that its proper title is ‘‘ A Bill for the 
Suspension of Payment of Rent.” I 
say a Bill, as I do not believe the House 
of Commons will ever permit it to be- 
come an Act of Parliament. I hope the 
House will now permit me to say a few 
words on the subject of the much-abused 
class to which I have the misfortune to 
belong—namely, the Irish landlord, and 
to record my protest against the spirit 
in which, both in this House and out of 
it, Irish Members persistently and in- 
variably speak to their discredit, in a 
manner calculated to stir up hatred and 
ill blood between those who should be, 
and who but for such teaching would 
be, the best of friends; and I hope the 
House will grant me a little special in- 
dulgence for trespassing on its time 
when I say that, though there are Mem- 
bers far more entitled than myself to 
take up its time on the general ques- 
tion, I believe I am the sole Represen- 
tative on this side of the House of the 
landed interest in the scheduled districts. 
A poster, which is a fair specimen of 
those which are habitually issued and 

lacarded over the country, came to my 
pers a few days ago, and if the House 
will allow me, I will read it, to show to 
those Gentlemen who are not connected 
with Ireland the vituperation and abuse 
which is systematically showered upon 
the Irish landlord. I may also say that 
the meeting called by this poster is to 
be held on an estate, the owner of which 
bears a name pre-eminently high among 
Irish landlords, as remarkable for kind- 
ness, charity, and generosity in all his 
dealings with those dependent on him, 
and ss has habitually been one of the 
largest employers of labour, and is now 
expending large sums in this very dis- 
trict—I mean the present Lord Ardi- 
laun, better known to hon. Members of 
this House as Sir Arthur Guinness. 
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‘“‘ The Land for the People! . 

“A Monster Land Meeting will be held at 
Cong, on Sunday, the 11th of July, 1880; for 
_—s 0 ing the interests of the 
Land Movement; to denounce acts of y 
and oppression, and, paramount above all, to re- 
vive and diffuse among Iri the undying 
spirit of aoe te 

“¢The land of Ireland—the land of every 
country—belongs to the people of that country.’ 
—Joun Stuart Miu. 


“*God made the land free for all, and I be- 
lieve that rent under any circumstances, in 
prosperous times or bad times, is nothing more 
nor less than an unjust and immoral tax upon 
the industry of the people.’—Micuazt Davirr. 


‘*¢ Under what is called the “ freest Constitu- 
tion in the world,” the millions must cease to be 
the slaves of the few. If law does not accom- 
plish the change, then nature herself must only 
step in, work up her opportunity, seize it at the 
proper moment, and repair and compensate for 
the wrongs of delayed redress by appropriation 
more extensive than the concessions which 
were humbly and constitutionally, but vainly, 
claimed. . Such an event may be dis- 
tant ; but so sure as “ Progress’ is the motto of 
civilized mankind, so sure will that event be 
realized if not averted by legislative justice.’— 
—The Irish Landlord since the Revolution, by the 
Rev. P. Lavex1z, P.P., Cong. 

“*Keep a firm grip of your homesteads.’— 
Cuartes Stewart Parne.1, Esq., M.P. 

“Yes, stick to your homesteads. Men of 
Mayo and Galway, assemble in your thousands 
at Cong, on the 11th July, and avow your re- 
solve to prosecute the Land War, until you 
achieve the abolition of the Usurper of your 
God-given inheritance. 

‘¢ Several Members of Parliament are expected 
to attend, including Messrs. Charles S. Parnell, 
O’Connor Power, Rev. I. Nelson, J. G. Biggar, 
&e., &e. 

“The Irish National Land League will be re- 
— by Messrs. T. Brennan, O’Sullivan, 

yton, and Kettle. Several other eminent 
public speakers will attend. Down with Ty- 
ranny and Oppression! Away with that hated 
institution called Landlordism. 

‘God save Ireland and the people! ” 

Anyone not acquainted with Ireland 
might well believe that the Irish Jand- 
lord, as a rule, is a thing to be ab- 
horred and turned from in disgust, as 
incapable of any sympathy with distress 
and suffering, and a mere machine for 
squeezing the last apn shilling out 
of his tenantry and turning every op- 

ortunity to his own account and profit. 

ir, it is only those who live in the coun- 
try and among the people, and who 
have some connection—not a connection 
born yesterday—with them and their 
interests, who know the sacrifices that 
have been made and the sums that have 
been expended by Irish landlords in the 
relief of distress; and I say that the 
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way in which their, efforts. are sneered 
vat, their sacrifices made light. of,. and 
their acts.and intentions wilfully per- 
verted, distorted, and misrepresented is 
enough to dry up the milk of human 
kindness in any breast, and divert the 
stream.of self-denying expenditure to 
any other land, rather than one where, 
no matter what is done, or however 
the object, a sinister motive is 

ound and applied, without the slightest 
grounds or the slightest compunction, 
and where facts are wilfully perverted, 
and the grossest misrepresentations are 
of daily and hourly occurrence. In what 
oe is it now proposed to put the 
andlord? Why, in the position of 
everything to pay, and nothing to pay 
it with, as the Government proposes to 
suspend the aero of rent. I puta 
Question to the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land the other night, and several other 
hon. Members put similar Questions, 
with a view of ascertaining whether the 
Government proposed to insert any con- 
current proposal of relief for the class 
they propose to ruin; but, being an in- 
convenient view of the matter, the right 
hon. Gentleman declined to give us any 
answer, and challenged us to bring for- 
ward those arguments when the Bill was 
being discussed by the House. Well, 
Sir, I now ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; whether, as they propose to take 
away from us the means of paying our 
debts and just demands, whether they 
are prepared to forego the payment by 
us of all the charges and taxes now 
ayable by us to the Crown—namely, 
neome Tax, tithe rent-charge, quit, 
and Crown rents, succession duties, and 
all other items of Imperial taxation in- 
cidental to the ownership of property? 
Whether they are prepared to provide 
for the payment of poor’s rates and 
county rates now payable by us, and the 
latter of which has latterly been largely 
increased by the Relief of Distress Act, 
which imposes half the repayment of the 
borrowed moneys upon the landlord? 
And I further ask them whether, as 
they are going to make it penal for the 
landlord to attempt to recover his rent, 
they will in common justice extend the 
posers to holders of charges of various 
inds incidental to landed property, and 
make it equally penal on such persons if 
they require to be paid either interest or 
principal, annuity or rent-charge, during 
the continuance of this monstrous propo- 


Mr. Tottenham 
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sition ?. Can anyone say that this is not 
simple common sense andjustice, and that 
English legislation is not bound to pro- 
tect by even-handed justice the interests 
of all classes with whom the proposed 
measure is to deal? Now, Sir, while 
protesting in the strongest manner 
against the principles of the Bil! which 
is. before the House, do not let me for 
a moment be supposed to sympathize 
with any landlord who, in a time of dis- 
tress and suffering, should harshly make 
use of the powers now vested in him by 
law, where he knew that the rents were 
not paid from real distress, or from 
causes beyond the tenants’ control. I 
believe the men who would so act are 
very few indeed, and would certainly be 
no friends of mine; and it is a well- 
known fact that an ejectment for non- 
payment of rent is, in a large majority 
of cases, simply the instrument for com- 
pelling the unwilling, rather than those 
unable to pay. It is also well known that 
for one ejectment decree which is exe- 
cuted, 10 are either settled before execu- 
tion or redeemed during the six months 
allowed for redemption. Lest anyone 
may retort—‘‘ Does this man practice 
what he preaches?” I will merely say 
for the information of the House that 
on my own estate there are upwards of 
400 tenancies, and in the last 10 years 
I have had two ejectments for non- 
payment of rent, and two from other 
causes. The power of ejecting for non- 
ayment of rent is the only handle a 
andlord has over a refractory and un- 
willing tenant, and if you take away 
that power by this penal legislation, I 
have no hesitation in saying that you 
will convert the whole area of the sche- 
duled districts into one of self-declared 
paupers; so self-declared for the pur- 
pose of bringing themselves within the 
provisions of the Bill, and avoiding the 
ayment of rent. I have lived all my 
ife in close and intimate relations with 
the people, and I warn Her Majesty’s 
Government that if they persist.in this 
hastily considered and ill-advised inter- 
ference with the rights of property they 
are simply pandering to that agitation 
which is the curse of that unfortunate 
country; they are letting in the thin 
end of the agitator’s wedge; they will 
dangerously increase the tension of the 
relations, which unfortunately exists in 
some districts, between landlord and 
tenant ; they will embitter the feelings 
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which already exist; they will raise a 
frightful crop of litigation and dis- 
content; they will render it impossible 
to collect rents justly due; and dliey will 
stop the flow of private expenditure on 
the part of the landlords, who will no 
longer have resources to draw upon, 
and on many of these who are now 
heavily burdened they will bring ruin. 
Sir, the strongest argument I can use 
against the Bill are the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, at the 
earlier period of the Session, when he 
stated that he considered suspension of 
eviction as almost the same thing as 
suspension of payment of rent, and I 
will conclude by appealing to the House 
not to permit the landlords of Ireland 
again to be made the scapegoats of 
Liberal legislation, and the victims of 
renewed and gross injustice without 
cause or reason. 

Mr. ROUNDELL said, that any 
claim which he might have for asking 
the indulgence of the House whilst he 
addressed it upon that grave and diffi- 
cult subject must be derived from the 
fact that for some months during the 
eventful Session of the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church he filled the post 
of Private Secretary to the then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; that in that 
capacity he was privy to every act of the 
Trish Government; and that since that 
time he had conceived an interest in the 
affairs of the Irish people that he should 
never lose. He did not presume to 
address himself to hon. Members from 
Ireland, who were so much better in- 
formed than himself upon all the details 
of this question. What he ventured to 
do as an English Member, and as one 
closely allied with the landowning in- 
terest, was to address himself to Eng- 
lish and Scotch Members, and to put 
before them arguments which should 
remove the grave misapprehensions 
which existed as to the character and 
tendency of the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), who 
moved the rejection of the Bill, spoke of 
it as assailing the rights of property, not 
only in Ireland, but indirectly also in 
England, and as departing from every 
principle of legislation in civilized 
society. Oompensation for improve- 
ments he could understand, but compen- 
sation for disturbance was quite another 
thing; and so he ventured to say that 


the circumstances of the Irish tenant 
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were one thing, and the circumstances of 
the English tenant were quite another. 
The hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham) had just now quoted words 
recently uttered by the Judge of the 
Landed Estates Court, whom he ne 
Roundell) held in great respect ; and, as 
he understood him, he mentioned as an 
instance of the mischief which the Bill 
would do in the ¢ase of certain land 
which was put up for sale, that no more 
than 12 years’ purchase was bid forit. Of 
course, it was impossible for them to 
judge of the relevancy of that statement 
of the learned Judge without being in- 
formed—first, whether the rent was ex- 
cessive; and, secondly, as he shrewedly 
suspected, whether the land in question 
was in a distressed district. The objec- 
tions which struck the English mind in 
particular with regard to this Bill were 
two—first, that the measure was novel 
in principle ; and, secondly, that it was 
subversive in its tendency of the rights 
of property. He should attempt toshow 
that neither of these contentions held 
good. He took his stand upon the Land 
Act. It appeared to him that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was contained in the 
Land Act of the year 1870, and that 
being so, the proposal before the House 
was certainly not novel. He was in no 
way concerned to defend the Act of 1870, 
which stood upon the Statute Book ; but 
wished only for his present purpose to 
show that the Bill under discussion was 
an extension of the principles of the 
Act, not a departure from them. The 
scope of that Act might be briefly de- 
scribed as two-fold—first, in Ulster, it 
gave legal effect to the existing tenant 
right ; and outside Ulster its object was 
to furnish the Irish tenants, and especially 
the small Irish farmer, with a safeguard 
analogous to the Ulster tenant right in 
the shape of compensation for damages 
in case of eviction. There was a fun- 
damental difference between the English 
and Irish tenant, and it was this—that 
the small Irish farmer had secured to 
him by law a property in his occupancy, 
a kind of vested right to compensation 
in case of disturbance from his holding. 
That was the main feature of the Act, 
although it did exclude, as a general 
tule, the principle of giving compensa- 
tion for eviction in consequence of non- 
payment of rent. He would now endea- 
your to prove that the principle of re- 
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rent as disturbance by the landlord was 
to be found both explicitly and implicitly 
in the existing Land Act. If he suc- 
ceeded in that contention, he should 
have refuted the objection that the prin- 
ciple of this Bill was a novel one, and 

uite unknown to existing legisla- 
tion; and it would, to a certain extent, 
make good the further contention 
that the Bill was not subversive of the 
rights of property. He thought, how- 
ever, that he should be able to show, 
to the satisfaction of the House, that 
this principle was to be found in the 
existing Act. Now, he would ask the 
House to consider one or two main 
features of the 9th and 18th sections of 
the Land Act. It was stated, no doubt, 
that ejectment for non-payment of rent 
should not be deemed disturbance of 
the tenant. But several speakers, and 
among them the hon. Member for Lei- 
trim, had lost sight of the important 
fact that further on, in the same section, 
it was stated that if in regard to hold- 
ings let at an annual rent not exceeding 
£15 the Court should certify that the 
non-payment of rent causing the eviction 
had arisen from the rent being exorbi- 
tant, then that might be treated as a 
disturbance by the landlord. But the 
case did not stop there. It would be in 
the recollection of the House that, in the 
form in which this section was sent up 
in the first instance to the House of 
Lords, it did not limit the Court to the 
consideration of the exorbitancy of the 
rent; but it empowered the Court on 
special grounds to consider whether 
such ejectment were a disturbance or 
not. He might fairly argue from that 
that, so far from the principle of the 
Bill being novel, it was one which a 
majority of that House had sanctioned in 
1870, and long before the anti-rent agi- 
tation, the influence to which that Bill 
was attributed. Therefore, as the Land 
Bill originally went up to the other House 
it had even a wider scope than the Bill 
before the House. He must ask the House 
for a moment to consider the terms of the 
18th section, commonly known as the 
Equities Section, which regulated the 
whole machinery of the Act. The Court 
was empowered, in case of any claim 
between landlord and tenant, to take 
into consideration any unreasonable con- 
duct of either party, and at the end of 
the section the House would find words 
precisely similar to those in this Bill— 
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‘“« Tf the tenant was willing to continue in the 
occupation of his holding upon just and reason- 
able terms.” 

By the 9th section, the Court was em- 
powered toconsider exorbitant rentas one 
of those special cases under which eject- 
ment for non-payment of rent was a dis- 
turbance. That section gave the Court a 
certain discretion, within narrow limits, 
which the present Bill extended, but not 
so far as a majority of the House proposed 
to carry it, as the Land Bill went up to 
the House of Lords ; for, if the Bill, as 
originally sanctioned by that House, had 
become law, under the terms “special 
grounds,” any other reason could have 
been assigned as good cause for treat- 
ing ejectment for non-payment of rent 
as disturbance. But this latitude was 
avoided by the limited character of the 
Government Bill, for it would be re- 
marked that the Government Bill was 
strictly limited both in time, locality, and 
object. The Act empowered the Court to 
treat exorbitant rent asa cause of disturb- 
ance by the landlord, and enfitling the 
tenant to compensation; but what the 
Bill did was to treat severe distress, which, 
to use the expressive language of the 
lawyers, was the act of God, as entitling 
the tenant to compensation in case of 
ejectment, and thus preventing a landlord 
from taking advantage of the Act so 
as to deprive his tenant of the right of 
compensation, which, under the Act, he 
ought to receive. So far, he had dealt 
with the statement that the Bill was 
novel in principle; now he would refer 
to the objection, so much dwelt upon, 
that the Bill dealt unfairly with the Irish 
landlord. The hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Tottenham) had said under the 
Bill the landlord had everything to pay, 
and nothing to pay it. Another ex- 
pression he fad used was, that a tenant 
might emigrate with the plunder of the 
landlord in his pocket; and he also 
spoke of the Bill as an act of confisca- 
tion, and totally subversive of the rights 
of property. He (Mr. Roundell) must 
venture to make some remarks on those 
observations, because it appeared to him 
that they were not borne out by the facts 
of the case. It was not the fact that the 
landlord was compelled to pay compensa- 
tion to the tenant. He understood the 
object of the Bill was to make the hard 
and unconscientious landlord conform to 
the practice of the good one. That was 
the principle of the Land Act, and that 
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he understood to be the principle of the 
Bill. How could it be said that the 
tenant puis emigrate with the plunder 
of the landlord in his pocket, when he 
must pay out of the compensation money 
the arrears of rent to the landlord, and 
only retain what he had paid for im- 

rovements of his own? ere was a 
cardinal distinction between the state of 
things in England and Ireland. English 
Members would be surprised when he 
mentioned the fact that there was an 
Trish landlord with an income of from 
£15,000 to £20,000, made up of a rental 
averaging £5 perannum. The estimated 
number of small farms was nearly 
400,000. When he remembered what 
fell from the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin) as to the differ- 
ence between compensation for disturb- 
ance and compensation for improve- 
ments, he could not help thinking of 
what fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland on Fri- 
day last, about the number of evictions, 
and of the way in which the officers 
had to be protected by almost a small 
army. A well-known authority on the 
subject—Mr. Baldwin of Glasnevin— 
had stated as a rule that a farmer 
who derived all his income from land 
could not support himself and his family 
on a rental aw £8 a-year, while the 
greater number of them below that figure 
eked out a miserable existence. Then, 
it might be asked, why did these poor 

eople cling to their land with such 
impet-like tenacity? That question was 
answered by the statement appearing in 
the evidence before the Devon Com- 
mission, that the possession of land, 
however small, was becoming the only 
security for the supply of food, and that 
to lose this security was to risk the very 
existence of the family from which it was 
taken. It followed that it was by no 
means untrue to say that eviction, in the 
eyes of many of the peasantry, was tan- 
tamount to a sentence of death. He 
would ask the House to connect the sub- 
ject of the small farmers, with which the 

ill was mainly to deal, with the further 
fact, which was admitted by all who 
knew Ireland, that the agrarian outrages 
of which so much had been heard in the 
distressed district, mainly occurred in 
connection with the small farmers. When 
he was in Ireland, it was his fortune to 
be there at a time when evictions were 
frequent and agrarian outrages were rife. 
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It was an incident of agrarian ou 
that it went undiscovered, and the im- 
punity which attended rie had the 
effect of producing it. At the time to 
which he referred they occurred to such 
an extent as to amount in time almost 
to a state of civil war ; and it was neces- 
sary, for the vindication of law and the 
cause of order, to pass the Westmeath 
Act, which was scarcely to be distin- 
guished from a proclamation of martial 
law. It was because he remembered 
those things, in common with his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster), that he 
shrank from a repetition of such proceed- 
ings, and he supported the Bill before 
the House. The Bill was strictly limited 
in time, locality, and in object, and was 
promoted on the lines and in the spirit of 
the Land Act. He regretted the neces- 
sity for its introduction, and he admitted 
the grave difficulty of the subject ; but 
in politics it was not a question of diffi- 
culty, but of choosing between the greater 
and the less difficult ; and he believed 
that by passing the Bill the greater diffi- 
culty would be avoided. After all, while 
admitting the difficulty, he was content 
to rest his defence of the measure on the 
plea put forward by the late Govern- 
ment in defence of their policy for the 
relief of distress, that it was one of excep- 
tioral legislation to meet exceptional cir- 
cumstances, and, as an exceptional mea- 
sure of relief, not subject to the criticisms 
which its provisions would excite if it 
were based on ordinary financial grounds. 
Mr. BRODRICK said, he did not 
think it necessary or even material to 
consider the question which had just 
been raised, whether the Bill was or 
was not in accordance with the spirit 
of the Land Act. He would much 
rather have heard the last speaker 
— Roundell) address himself to the 
acts brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham), and 
attempt to rebut the assertions made 
on the authority of the best land- 
lords of Ireland. His (Mr. Brodrick’s) 
objection was that the supporters of the 
Bill took too much for granted, and ad- 
duced too little of fact and argument to 
support the case. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land (Mr. W. M. Johnson) had appealed 
to the House not to treat the question as 
one between class and class, and he (Mr. 
Brodrick) shared the desire not to do so ; 
but the Chief Secretary had leagued 
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himself with hon. Members from Ireland 
who did treat the question as one be- 
tween landlords and tenants, and while 
he (Mr. Brodrick) was sorry it had been 
so treated, he could not ignore the fact 
that the Chief Secretary appeared unable 
to divest himself of their sentiments and 
to use simple and relevant arguments. 
Many arguments had been brought for- 
ward ; but had they been supported by 
facts? The hon. and learned Member 
for Dundalk (Mr. CO. Russell) insinuated 
the other night that the landlords of Ire- 
land had, since the passing of the Land 
Act, been gradually putting up the rents 
until they were only just outside the 
word ‘‘exorbitant;’’ but he had cast 
such statements broadcast throughout 
the country without any facts or figures 
to prove them. The hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), when he 
rose in his place, late at night, to bring 
in his Bill, the principle of which had 
been accepted by the Government, com- 
lained bitterly of the action of the 
andlords of Ireland in regard to their 
tenants; but not a single fact had been 
brought forward in support of that 
suggestion. No one had shown that 
the suggestion had the slightest foun- 
dation. Not asingle casé of unrighteous 
and wrongful eviction had been adduced ; 
but such a revolutionary measure ought 
surely to be supported by facts which 
would show that there was a real and 
genuine evil to be redressed. In reply 
to a question from the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) about the distress of 1847, it 
had been said that the Government of 
the day did not contemplate unusual 
measures to meet it; but it was added 
that the Land Act had not then been 
passed. Was it to be inferred from this 
that now, 10 years after the passing of 
the Land Act, there was less security 
than there was before? If landlords 
generally had not been exercising their 
rights wrongfully, why did not the right 
hon. Gentleman show that he was not 
legislating for all landlords, but only for 
the exceptions? It was equally untrue 
to say that since the passing of the Land 
Act the bone and sinew necessary for the 
improvement of the land had been sup- 
plied by the tenants. It must be patent 
to everybody that the essence of the 
legislation of 1870 was that it forced the 
landlord to spend money on his estate 
out of his own pocket, wherever loans 
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were made to him or to the tenant, with 
power tothe tenant to claim compensation 
if he were evicted. In any case the money 
came out of the pocket of the landlord. 
If this Bill were exceptional—and it was 
admitted that it was brought in in an 
exceptional time—there was all the more 
reason to take care that this experimental 
and exceptional Bill did not deal with 
cases other than those for which it was 
intended. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them he did not impeach landlords 
generally, and proposed to legislate only 
for exceptions; and yet by this Bill he 
seenaaned to deal with a far larger class 
than that which could be included under 
this head. To punish all landlords was 
not the desire of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but it was the desire of the hon. Members 
from Ireland below the Gangway on the 
Opposition side. They did not regard the 
Bill in the light of a final settlement of 
their claims. It was a Bill stating a prin- 
ciple which they desired to see carried 
further in the future. The hon. Member 
for Mayowould be found as tenacious of 
his object as Shylock was of his bond, 
though, at present, he would not claim 
the whole at once, but was prepared 
to accept a part if helped to it by 
the right hon. Gentleman on the Trea- 
sury Bench. The object of these hon. 
Members was rather to keep the ques- 
tion alive by this Bill than to arrive 
at any final settlement; but he (Mr. 
Brodrick) trusted that the House would 
not sanction legislation which would 
have that effect, and stamp it with the 
approval of Government and Parlia- 
ment. What he wished to ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was, whether he 
thought in keeping the question alive 
in that way by bringing in a ten minutes 
Bill he was really acting in a way that 
would strengthen the hands of the law 

in Ireland, and promote order and good 
government? By the Bill landlords 
who had spent large sums on their 
estates for improvements would be 

placed in the same category with those 

who had not expended a farthing. He 

deprecated forcing the good landlord 

into the same category with the bad 
one, against whom it might be right to 

provide by law. There were three 

classes of estates affected by the Bill. 

One of these consisted of land reclaimed 

from the bog bythe tenants. There were, 

undoubtedly, large tracts of country 

which were worth nothing to the land- 
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lord a short time ago, and their value 
now was due to the application of the 
capital and industry of the tenants and 
not that of the landlords. He admitted 
that legislation might be rightly turned 
in the direction of these cases. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Roundell) said 
it was only in the case of small far- 
mers that evictions took place. Why, 
then, was not the operation of the Bill 
confined to that class? He knew a 
gentleman who held an estate of 
£16,000 a-year in the county of Cork, 
on which had been spent during the last 
85 years a sum of £150,000 in abso- 
lute improvements. Within the last 
few years he had reduced his rents, and 
had succeeded in getting along with- 
out ejecting more than one tenant; and 
yet such a landlord as that would be 
placed by the Bill in the same category 
asone who had never expended a farthing 
on improving his estate. This they were, 
in fact, asked to do, in the face of the 
experience of 1847, which showed them 
that many good landlords were able to 
get rid of a certain number of tenants, 
whose case they themselves were con- 
vinced was hopeless, by giving them 
sums of money to go to America or else- 
where. It was a serious thing, too, to 
interfere by legislation between parties 
to a contract by postponing the fulfil- 
ment of one portion of the contract for 
an almost indefinite period of time. In 
a commercial transaction such a thing 
would be simply ruinous; and if it were 
allowed in the case of landlord and 
tenant he saw nothing but ruin to a great 
many good Irish landlords. This Bill, 
in depriving them of their rents, would 
alse deprive good landlords of the re- 
ward which they had a right to expect 
for sacrificing a part of their present 
income for the future benefit of their 
property. Then there was the case of 
estates which bordered on the distressed 
districts; and on this point he would 
endeavour to refute the Chief Secretary 
by his own arguments. The tenants 
on one side of the line would have 
privileges which the tenants on the 
other side would not possess, and thus 
a sense of wrong and hardship would 
be created, as was found to be the case 
on estates on one portion of which the 
Ulster tenant right existed and on an- 
other part of which no such custom was 
recognized. But then it was said that 
the terms of the compensation to be 
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awarded were to be reasonable, What 
were reasonable terms? What was to 
be the standard ? Was it to be Griffith's 
valuation? He knew that many tenants 
would wish to return to that valuation, 
because it was made at a time when the 
prices of many things were, not half 
what they now were, and when great 
ignorance as to the capabilities of the 
soil prevailed. They were asked to set 
up a tribunal which would have power 
to award two to seven years’ rent by 
way of compensation, and the right hon. 
Gentleman said there would be the 
rent to set off against the compensation. 
What possible advantage could it be to 
a landlord to know that the rent he ought 
to receive was to be set off against the 
compensation which he ought never to 
have been called upon to pay ? He hoped 
the House would not sanction legislation 
which would set class against class, and 
revive many feelings in Ireland which 
had perished with the expiration of the 
penal laws—legislation by which a power 
would be given to a Court of revising 
the rents of every landlord in Ireland, 
and to a Court over which a barrister 
would preside who had no training in 
land valuation, and no previous know- 
ledge of the estates with which he would 
have to deal. It should also be borne in 
mind that Ireland contained no class like 
the valuers of this country, who could 
be brought in to act as umpires between 
landlord and tenant. Such legislation 
would establish a principle negativing 
the wholesome rule of honesty, that 
what a man contracted to do he should 
be held bound to do; and he besought 
the House to guard against a Propernt 
which, under the specious plea of charity, 
would relieve the distress of one class by 
transferring to it the property of another. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he rose with much 
hesitation, as a new Member, for the 
purpose of pointing out to hon. Gentle- 
men on the Opposition side of the 
House that the Bill was not likely to 
cause social revolution in Ireland, and 
that it was not expedient to oppose the 
measure even on behalf of the landlords 
themselves. Hon. Members seemed to 
fancy that the Bill was a great infringe- 
ment of the rights of property. Now 
it seemed to him that the phrase had the 
vice of generalizations; it covered too 
much, it embraced arbitrary as well as 
essential rights. The right hon. oR. 
bers contended for could be at best but 
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the former, for, however, they mi ht 
object, it was still the fact that the Bill 
followed in the lines of the Act of 1870, 
that its principle was laid down by that 
Act—namely, that the tenant was given 
an interest, a right of property, a tenant 
right, or whatever it might be called, from 
the time of the passing of that Act. He, 
for one, had never heard any valid reason 
given for that, except that of expediency, 
and he argued that was now on the other 
side, for why should a tenant be de- 
prived of that right, because he owed a 

ear’s rent to the landlord, rather than 
Lasaues he owed a year’s bill to the shop- 
keeper? After the lucid explanation on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Ohief Secretary for Ireland, it seemed 
strange that there should be so many men 
of intelligence in London unable to grasp 
the fact that the County Court Judge 
would not in every case be obliged to pe 
the maximum rates of compensation laid 
down in the Schedule. The safeguard 
of the landlord lay in the character of the 
Court, which would have to distinguish 
between fault and misfortune, to reduce 
exaggerated claims and reject fictitious 
ones. Generally speaking, the decision 
of the County Court Judges were satisfac- 
tory at present—that was his opinion asa 
landlord. If this measure was to be per- 
manent, it might then be fairly objected 
that some other tribunal of greater force 
should have been immediately estab- 
lished. But it was only a temporary 
measure, and already there were suffi- 
cient guarantees from the tribunals of 
the County Court to warrant the House 
giving to them an amount of confidence 
and trust which, he believed, would not 
be misplaced. He was glad to hear the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Brodrick) 
speak so kindly of the tenants who had 
reclaimed bogs; there was no class which 
deserved more consideration. He (Mr. 
O’Shea) entered into calculations, based 
upon the interest paid for borrowed 
money and the value of the labour ex- 

ended, to show that it would take a very 
ong time to exhaust the value of these 
7 lee ac A large landowner, who 
did not share the alarm of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, had written to him (Mr. 
O’Shea) the other day, saying that he 
preferred the Government Bill as a more 
tentative measure, although he had 
little objection even to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo’s (Mr. O’Connor Power’s) 
Bill, small as was his confidence in its 
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author. He (Mr. O’Shea) did not think 
either of them would materially affect 
good landlords. He must confess that 
there were many friends of his who 
had a great objection to the Bill, and 
who thought there would be very great 
difficulty in getting in rents in future in 
Ireland, but so thought many in 1870; 
and, on the other hand, he was one of 
those who, perhaps, being equally good 
judges, thought differently. Now, with 
regard to the agitation. Some sacrifice 
ought to be made to allay it. As the 
proverbial tree escaped injury by bend- 
ing to the storm, so landlords would do 
well to make some sacrifice now. No 
doubt the present generation of Irish- 
men were less patient than those who 
had gone before it. They were in con- 
stant communication with the Irelands 
beyond the sea, by correspondence with 
emigrant friends and relations, and by 
means of a cheap, exciting Press largely 
conducted by the sons of those who, by 
exile, escaped from the great Famine, 
and had brought up their children in the 
traditions of it. Like the Roman, the 
Irishman did not change his heart when 
he changed his sky. Irishmen in America 
were always vaguely looking forward to 
great days for Ireland, and what was 
more, they were willing to subscribe 
towards them. Under these circum- 
stances it would be well to see if a 
compromise could not be arrived at which 
he believed might turn out to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned. The Bill was 
a very small and temporary one; but 
they looked forward to the Government 
bringing in a much larger measure next 
Session. [Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite ought not to laugh too soon; 
because it was evident that Ireland must 
have another Land Bill passed, and that 
being so, it would be better to havea 
large and comprehensive measure, one 
which would benefit all classes, and 
renew the good feeling between land- 
lord and tenant. No hon. Gentleman 
had read with greater pain than he had 
the record of agrarian crime in Ireland 
which had been lately presented to Par- 
liament; but, at the time, hon. Gentle- 
men who carefully examined the Returns 
would see that they were largely made 
up of letters and notices, which, however 
reprehensible in themselves, really con- 
veyed no menace to human existence ; 
and merely glancing at the broad figures 
would create a false impression as to the 
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state of the country. Besides, they had 
seen @ great many agitations in this 
country; but they all passed peacefully 
away with a moderate measure of the 
reform which they demanded. When a 
cornet of Hussars, he (Mr. O’Shea) had 
himself heard the trumpets sound ‘‘ boot 
and saddle’? in Manchester barracks, 
because a noted demagogue was going to 
address the inhabitants of a neighbour- 
ing town; but half-a-dozen years later 
that demagogue was a Cabinet Minister. 

Cries of ‘‘Name!”] The right hon. 

entleman he alluded to had often said 
many hard things about dukes, and all 
things appertaining to dukes; but he 
was sitting there to-day calm and con- 
tented, the Chancellor of the Duchy. 
There was not an old woman of Consti- 
tutional principles in London who did 
not quake in her shoes on the 23rd of 
July, 1866; but had any hon. Gentle- 
men hearts so cold as never to remem- 
ber, when passing the railings of Hyde 
Park, that Mr. Beales was a benefactor 
of London? So he (Mr. Shea) hoped 
this agitation in Ireland would passaway; 
and he prayed that the curse might, 
after all, turn into a blessing by causing 
them to look more carefully into the 
stateof Ireland. He trusted that theorists 
and political economists would not stand 
in the way, but would suspend their 
doctrines for a while, as they were always 
so ready to do in the cases of Protec- 
tionist democracies abroad. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he desired 
to offer a few remarks upon the debate, 
for although he was not an Irish land- 
lord, and was not connected by property 
with Ireland, it was to him a matter of 
the highest importance that those who 
took an interest in the good government 
of the country, and those who were 
charged with a great share of the re- 
sponsibility in that government, should 
express their own views strongly and 
clearly on a very grave occasion like the 
present. It was grave, because it seemed 
to him that the principles at stake con- 
cerned the vital prosperity not only of 
Ireland, but of ay and of the 
country at large. With regard to the 
sufferings of the people of Ireland, he 


did not feel less sympathy than that 
which had been expressed in such touch- 
ing terms by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He desired, on his own part, 
and on the part of those with whom he 
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was acting, to state that any measure, 
which in their conscience they felt to be 
necessary for the safety, happiness, and 


prosperity of the country, would have 
their support most cordially and heartily, 


totally irrespective of Party feelin 
and principles, and regardless of the 
side of the House from which it came. 
They on the Opposition side of the 
House were anxious to give all the as- 
sistance in their power to the Govern- 
ment in dealing with a question which 
they admitted to be difficult and respon- 
sible. On occasions like this, action of 
a Party character should entirely disap- 
pear; but he must say that it was with 
hag regret he was unable to support the 
ill, because he thought its tendenc 

was injurious, and its effects would ulti- 
mately be far worse than the condition 
of things it was intended to remedy. 
They had to consider not only what 
would be its immediate effect, but also 
what would certainly be its ultimate 
effect. They had to consider not only 
whether what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland pro- 
posed would give relief alone to a cer- 
tain number of suffering persons in a 
few cases, it might be who had been 
treated harshly and unjustly, but whether 
it would lead others not treated harshly 
and unjustly, who formed a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, to entertain hopes, cherish desires, 
and nourish resolves which were totally 
and absolutely unattainable, and incon- 
sistent with the safety of thenation. What 
was it that the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed—that until the end of the next 
year tenants occupying land in certain 
districts in Ireland scheduled under the 
Act should have, as an answer to the 
demand for rent, the power to say that 
they were unable to pay it, and that 
the demand of the landlord should be 
met with by the statement that the 
were not able to pay their rent, and, 
therefore, entitled to compensation for 
disturbance. Ithad been said that that 
provision was in the spirit of the Land 
Act; but the Land Act laid down distinctly 
the principle that compensation should 
not be given in cases of eviction for non- 
payment of rent, unless that rent were 
exorbitant. It might be fairly argued, 
from the length of time it had been in 
operation, that the cases that had oc- 
curred under if furnished evidence that 
the landlords had not sought to exact 
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exorbitant rents. There were bad and 
there were good landlords, the former 
being apparently unconscious of the 
duty ‘which belonged to property as 
well as its rights; but stil! these bad 
landlords knew that under that Act the 
tenant was entitled to compensation for 
disturbance if the rent was exorbitant; 
and, therefore, it might be fairly argued 
they had not raised the rents so as to 
make them exorbitant. He ventured to 
think that this was a new proposal with 
regard to property, and a new eae 
ciple introduced in that way would not 
stop short in particular circumstances. 
Principles applied to land which were 
embodied in English law, admitted by 
statesmen, and made the subject of an 
Act of Parliament, must and would ulti- 
mately be applied to every other de- 
scription of property throughout the 
United ‘Kington, If a tenant were 
unable to pay his rent he was to be al- 
lowed to remain, or if he were disturbed 
he was to have a maximum of seven 
years’ rent as compensation for such dis- 
turbance. The application of that law 
would take place in a variety of circum- 
stances, and in many cases it would lead 
the tenant to the conclusion that hitherto 
in his dealings with him the landlord 
had abused his right. The contract 
might contain the provision that in cer- 
tain cases the tenant was tobe turned out 
of ‘his land; but he would find that 
under the new law that provision was 
not in any circumstances to be put in 
force. That would lead to the most re- 
grettable results in regard to the man- 
ner in which legal contracts would be 
regarded by a large class of persons. 
He did not for a moment deny fhe 
duties of landlordstowards their tenants; 
and one of those duties was, doubtless, 
in certain cases, to treat the tenants in 
the most considerate manner. But what 
were they doing by the Bill in respect 
of that matter? They were trying, by 
a piece of paternal class legislation, to 
undertake ‘to discharge the duties of 
landlords towards their tenants, and by 
hard cases to make bad laws. Could 
anything be conceived that would be 
more dangerous than a law of this 
kind, or more injurious to self-reliance, 
which was one of the elements on which 
they must rely most for the prosperity 
of the country? Let them look at the 
pose in which they put both land- 
ord and tenant by this law. A great 
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deal had been said as to the position of 
the tenant in relation to the land he oc- 
cupied. He quite respected the feeling 
towards the land which had been occu- 
pied and cultivated by his fathers, which 
the Irish tenant entertained; but did 
thatfeeling exist nowhere but in Ireland? 
During the past few years there had been 
very serious distress in London and other 

arts of the country. Now, was the right 
fot. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury prepared to extend this prin- 
ciple to those who had suffered by reason 
of distress from a falling off in trade 
—in short, to those who in the struggle 
of life were compelled to give way and 
were unable to meet their engagements ? 
Within his own constituency there were 
families who for genérations had occu- 
pied the same house or the same shop; 
and that house or shop was believed to 
be necessary to their very existence. 
Were these people, who were unable to 
pay the high rents they had contracted 
to pay, to be driven out without compen- 
sation? He would say, without fear of 
contradiction, that if the principle they 
went upon was to relieve those persons 
occupying property from their engage- 
ments, because of their inability to meet 
them, and yet leave them undisturbed in 
possession, they must extend the same 
principleto otherkindsof property. What 
was it they really required to do for Ire- 
land ? Hesubmitted that the first thing 
was to encourage there the feeling of 
security in property. Next they wanted 
to give to the country a sense that the 
Irish people should depend not on the 
House or on the Government to secure 
them against seasons of distress, against 
failure of ‘crops, or against competi- 
tion either abroad or at home, but on 
their own strength and vigour. Irish- 
men went to America and succeeded 
there. Why did they succeed ? Because 
they carried their Jabour and their in- 
telligence to a market in which they 
were in competition with the rest of the 
world. They must succeed or perish. 
God forbid that the Irish should ‘perish 
in Ireland. It was their duty to see that 
Irishmen did ‘not ‘perish, if they en- 
deavoured fd discharge all their duties 
as far as they possibly could. Let them 
give to Ireland security of life and’ pro- 
erty, and then leave Irish people to 
work out their own prosperity.” ‘When 
they gave the Irishman legislation in- 
stead of' telling him, ‘ds they were bound 
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to do, that his own labour and the ex- 
ercise of his own personal qualities was 
what he must rely on—when they told 
him he need not pay for soil which was 
uncongenial and would not yield him 
the ordinary means of livelihood, in- 
stead of teaching him to rely upon 
himself, they were doing him harm. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant encouraged 
the hope that numbers of those who 
were now endeavouring to drag on a 
miserable existence on patches of ex- 
hausted land would be induced to emi- 
grate to places where they might find 
the proper means of support. He (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) agreed in that view; and 
any scheme of the kind which was 
sound in principle would receive, both 
in the House and out of it, a cordial 
support. Many people would put their 
hands into their pockets in order to 
achieve such an object. But the present 
Bill provided that the aid to be given 
to these struggling people should be 
taken out of the pockets of one class, 
whether they could afford it or not. 
From the knowledge he had been able 
to obtain of the landlords of Ireland, 
he should imagine there was hardly any 
class so entirely dependent on the par- 
ticular property they held, and that 
many of them were not in a position to 
meet the circumstances in which this 
law would place them. In England it 
was @ very common thing for men to 
hold property of different kinds; but he 
was afraid that in Ireland a landlord 
usually depended almost exclusively on 
the land. If this Bill were passed into 
law he could not imagine that the poorer 
tenants in the scheduled districts would 
pay any rent before 1881. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
At all events, there was evidence to 
show that that would be the case, and 
that the effect of the Bill would be to 
seep the payment of rent till 1881 at 
east. The landlord would require com- 
pensation for the loss it would entail 
upon him. The right hon. Gentleman 
led them to understand he hoped there 
would be many landlords who would find 
means to enable the poor people to emi- 
grate. But where were the landlords 
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to get the money? It was notorious 
that they had charged their estates 
largely in order to promote relief works, 
and they were now in many cases with- 
out rents. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
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— to the fact that money — 
een spent in past prosperous years by 
the landlords, te feared that if the 
harvest fortunately proved a good one, 
a great deal of the money which the 
tenant realized from, it would be gone 
before the arrears of rent could be paid 
to the landlord. What would the tenant 
really understand by the Bill? Hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway could 
supply an answer to that question. For 
himself, he need not tread upon the 
ground taken by the hon. Member for 
Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham), who had told 
the House facts that would necessarily 
have a very great effect upon hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The hon. Member 
knew very well what was the meaning 
of the Bill, and he knew that the tenant 
would regard it as something intended 
to relieve him of his duty of paying rent 
—as an indication that something would 
occur between this and the end of 1881 
that would have the effect of destroying 
his obligaticns in a strange and excep- 
tional way. He (Mr. W. H. Smith) had 
listened to the speeches of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dundalk (Mr. ©. Russell), and of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and it 
had appeared to him that their argu- 
ments were inconsistent, for in one in- 
stant the Bill was said to be well within 
the scope of the Land Act of 1870, and 
almost in the same breath it was de- 
clared to be only a temporary measure 
intended to meet peculiar circumstances. 
If it was drawn in the spirit of the Land 
Act, it certainly would encourage the ex- 
pectations of the people, and it undoubt- 
edly did encourage them to look forward 
to changes which could not be granted 
with safety to property anywhere. In spite 
of the ability and moderation of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, it 
was a very dangerous speech—because 
it admitted the principle, but yet did not 
go far enough practically, nor offer to 
satisfy what were called the just claims 
of the people of Ireland to fixity of 
tenure. He did not know whether right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were prepared 
seriously to grant fixity of tenure; but 
he could imagine nothing that would 
tend more certainly, within a generation 
or so, to bring about disasters, and 
among them the return of the horrors 
of the Famine of the year 1846-7. It 
was not such reforms as that which they 
required. With fixity of téntire, it would 
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be impossible to prevent overcrowding, 
and the consequence would be that an 
overwhelming population, barely exist- 
ing on impoverished land, would easily 
fall victims to actual starvation. Nothing 
was more sad than to see people who 
had been educated in dependence on the 
State suffering as they were at present; 
but it was clear to him that the revo- 
lutionary. tendency of the Bill would 
aggravate rather than remedy their un- 
happy state. No doubt, it was dan- 
gerous to property—that would be con- 
ceded—but he was not there to main- 
tain the rights of property over the right 
to good government and good laws. 
The worst result of the Bill was that it 
would shake all confidence and security, 
for a necessary element of success was 
that capital which had been restricted 
by reason of the conditions which had 
hitherto existed. If property in Ire- 
land were properly secured, they would 
have all the capital which was necessary 
for,the development of the resources of 
the country. He thought sufficient im- 
portance had not been attached to the 
phase of the question which dealt with 
the position in which the owners of land 
would be placed by this law when they 
came to be called upon to pay the charges 
on their property. He had facts in his 
possession which proved conclusively 
that the landlords were greatly alarmed 
at the course taken by the Government. 
A letter had been put into his hands to 
the effect that a mortgage was about to 
be executed as a first charge on an estate 
of £2,500 a-year, and that the intended 
mortgagees withdrew from the trans- 
action, when all the preliminaries had 
been settled, solely in consequence of 
the action of the Government. He also 
knew as a positive fact that solicitors in 
London who were charged with the in- 
terests of their clients were considering 
whether it was right to allow their money 
to remain on mortgage inIreland. The 
Bill had, in fact, so thoroughly shaken 
the confidence of those who possessed 
capital, that solicitors in charge of pro- 
perty were. seriously reviewing their 
position. Again, what wus to be the 
position of men who could not get as- 
sistance to discharge their duties as 
owners of property, or who were called 
upon to pay money at present on mort- 
e? He put it to the right hon. Gen- 
eman whether it would not be necessary 
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as would prevent the destruction of 
society in Ireland by securing some of 
the unfortunate landowners against the 
consequences of foreclosing? That was 
no light matter, because charges on the 
estate had to be paid, even though bank- 
ruptcy was the result. Then it was to 
be noticed that the changes would affect 
only the districts scheduled under the 
Bill—that was to say, the Bill would 
ruin so many landlords was confined to 
those districts in which the landlords 
had specially exerted themselves to re- 
lieve distress. What was to be done 
with those who were just outside the 
limits of the Bill? If on one side of a 
hedge the collection of rents was post- 
poned till the end of 1881, what chance 
was there that they would be paid just 
on the other side of the imaginary boun- 
dary? The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the large army required to 
enforce evictions; but would it not be 
equally necessary just outside the sche- 
duled districts ?—unless, indeed, it was 
proposed to suspend the operation of 
the law throughout the whole country 
till the end of 1881. Would they say 
that the tenant of one estate should be 
be entitled to compensation for dis- 
turbance and deny the tenant of an- 
other? He was himself convinced 
that in dealing with this subject they 
had lost sight of what was the real 
cause of distress, or one of the real 
causes. It was not confined to the in- 

fluence of the seasons, which, after all, - 
had not been so unfavourable to Ire- 
land as to England, but due, to a very 
considerable extent, to unobserved eco- 
nomical changes going on in certain 
part of the country. It was well known 
that formerly many Irish labourers used 
to come over to England at harvest time, 
for whom, owing to various causes, em- 
ployment could not now be found. 
Great numbers of labourers now re- 
mained at home who used to obtain work 
and wages in England, and that cause, 
therefore, of the distress, being per- 
manent — indeed, that employment 
would, without the fault of anybody, 
gradually grow less—could not be met 
by the Bill. Those labourers would 
simply be kept on small, farms on which 
they could hardly live, and their condi- 
tion would soon be a problem of the 
greatest difficulty. Then, in many cases, 
the land had become exhausted. These 
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other way than by the suspension of the 
operation of the law. In Ireland, a 
temporary suspension of the law meant 
a great deal more than a tempor 
suspension, as they would find when 
they tried to re-enforce it. The present 
distress had brought to the notice of the 
House a question as grave as any that 
had ever been before it; and it was the 
duty of one like himself, who had held 
office under the Crown, to state his con- 
victions on this subject. However great 
his sympathy might be—and it was and 
ought to be great—with the suffering 
people of Ireland, he prayed the House 
to hesitate before they passed the 
Bill, and to recognize that it contained 
principles which destroyed security of 
property, impaired the independence of 
the people, and would bring disaster to 
this country. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that he en- 
tirely agreed with some of the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. W. H. Smith), and, like him, 
wished to see the people of Ireland in- 
dependent, and the landlords as well as 
the peasant farmers in the enjoyment of 
security. But with respect to the obser- 
vations which had been made as to a sense 
of insecurity having been caused by the 
introduction of this Bill, he could not but 
think that any such feeling of insecurity, 
if it existed at all, was largely attri- 
butable to the exaggerated statements 
which had been made by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite and their supporters. One 
fundamental mistake ran through the 
whole of their statements. It was as- 
sumed that this Bill would stop the 
payment of rent for two years. Hon. 
Gentlemen, bya circuitous process, might, 
perhaps, persuade themselves that such 
would be the result; but, unquestion- 
ably, nothing of that kind was to be 
found in the Bill. The landlord, if the 
Bill passed, would have all the remedies 
which other creditors had for the re- 
covery of their debts, and all the reme- 
dies which landlords in England had for 
the recovery of their rents. Another 
observation which had been made by 
hon. Gentlemen, and also by the leading 
journal, was that the tenants throughout 
Ireland were absolutely indisposed to 
pay their rents. He must beg leave to 


differ entirely from that assertion. He 
had known instances this very year 
in some of the most distressed districts 
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where the rent had been paid by persons 
steeped in the deepest poverty, without 
any pressure and without the smallest 
hesitation. He denied that there was 
any general indisposition in Ireland to 
pay rent, although, no doubt, in parts of 
the country this indisposition to pay rent 
did exist, and in the distressed districts 
there was great difficulty in doing so. 
The right hon. Gentleman, like the hon. 
Gentleman who had moved the rejection 
of the Bill (Mr. Chaplin), treated the 
principle of this measure intended to 
meet an emergency which came from 
the hand of God, as totally unknown in 
any civilized community. But the doc- 
trine was not so entirely novel. By the 
Roman civil law, which had been well 
called ‘‘ written reason,’’ and formed the 
basis of great part of the law of all Euro- 
ean nations, and even by the law of 
cotland, if by reason of some superven- 
ing calamity, such as inundation or even 
extreme inclemency of the weather, a 
tenant’s crop did not repay his labour 
and his seed, he was not liable for that 
year’s rent. He remembered that in one 
ease, where the tenant’s crop had been 
destroyed bya tremendous fall of hail, the 
Scotch Courts held that he had a sufficient 
cause for not paying the rent. That, in- 
deed, was not the law of England or of 
Ireland ; but those who held as a principle 
that the plea of a supervening calamity 
was not to be listened to, nay, that it 
would be morally wrong to listen to it, 
were carrying their contention further 
than either reason or authority would 
justify. And now a-word as to the extent 
of the distress. They were told last Feb- 
ruary by the right hon Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition, and truly told, 
that the loss upon the crops in Ireland in 
1879, as compared with 1878, amounted 
to £10,000,000. But how large a part 
of that £10,000,000 must be attributed 
to the distressed districts swept by At- 
lantic storms and close to the ‘ melan- 
choly ocean.”” With regard to the potato, 
which was the important crop for these 
poor people, figures showed that it was 
more than one-half less last year than in 
the year before, being 50,500,000 ewt. 
in 1878, and only 22,273,000 cwt. in 
1879. The loss, too, nearly all belonged 
to the distressed districts. During the 
six years ending in 1876 the estimated 
value of the potato crop was nearly 
£9,500,000 sterling; in 1877, it was 
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and in 1879, £4,250,000. This made 
a loss on the three years of about 
£10,000,000 in potatoes alone, according 
to the valuation put on them in Zhom’s 
Directory. The whole valuation of 
agricultural land in Ireland was but 
£11,000,000, of which £5,000,000 was 
in the distressed districts of the West ; so 
that the loss on potatoes alone in the last 
three years amounted to nearly the 
whole valuation of Ireland, and taking 
the distressed Western half by itself, the 
loss there must have greatly exceeded 
its entire valuation. Let hon. Gentlemen 
try to realize the effect of the very bad 
harvest of 1879 coming after two ex- 
eeedingly bad harvests. The accumu- 
lated effect on the poor Irish peasant 
was that all his savings were gone, and 
that he was unavoidably indebt. It was 
for that class of people, the small farmers 
—the vast majority of whom were below 
£8 valuation—that the late Government 
proceeded to legislate last spring ; and it 
was, he submitted, hardly open to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite now to say that the 
distress was trifling or had passed away, 
so that this class did not now need 
any special treatment. This was a Bill 
limited in point of time, and also in 
point of space. Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite passed a Bill to enable the poor 
people of these scheduled districts to buy 
seed at cost price, and gave them two 
years to pay the money. They also lent 
£1,250,000 to the landlords, charging 
them no interest for two years, and 1 
per cent afterwards. Why was all this 
done. Surely not for the purpose of 
enabling the landlords to get their rents 
in full. If tenants were confessedly un- 
able to crop their land how were they to 
pay the rent? The object of the late 
Government and Parliament was avow- 
edly to keep the people from starving ; 
and because they thought the best way 
of keeping them alive was by giving 
them employment through the landlords, 
they advanced money to the latter at little 
or no interest. Was the House now to be 
told that the distress was very much exag- 
gerated, and that the people were quite 
able to pay their rents? And were they 
not only not tointerfere with the land- 
lord, but was he to be left armed with 
the power of evicting the people from 


the fields sown with the seed Parliament 
had lent them, in order that he might 
consolidate holdings and enlarge his 
farms? He did not think that any land- 
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lords would venture to say that they 
were to get £1,250,000 without interest 
for two years, and that seed was to 
be advanced to tenants for two years 
merely to enable tenants the better to 

ay their rent. He was glad to hear the 
fon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. Totten- 
ham) say what he (the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Treland) had no doubt was per- 
fectly accurate, that in the management 
of his own estate, with 400 tenants, 
he had never found it necessary to 
evict more than two. That was not 
only very creditable to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, but was an important fact in 
the consideration of this ease, because it 
showed that the hon. Gentleman had 
been quite able to get his rents paid 
without eviction, ie that the ordinary 
process of law was quite sufficient to 
enforce his rights. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: It does not fol- 
low that I have my rents because I have 
held my hand. As a matter of fact, I 
have not got them. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) was rather dis- 
posed to think he had got them. How- 
ever, it was proverbially difficult to de- 
prive a pa F andman of his nether gar- 
ments; and if the tenants did not pay 
this year, it was, he believed, chiefly be- 
cause they were in distress and had not 
the meansof payment. He knew many 
landlords in that part of the country who 
had got in their rents as fairly well as 
could reasonably be expected in such a 
year. The question, however, had been 
asked, was there any necessity for this 
interference? Wasit the case that evic- 
tions had increased and were increasing ? 
Turning to the judicial statistics, which 
were accessible to all, he found these 
facts. In 1876 the total number of evic- 
tions for non-payment of rent in all Ire- 
land was 1,269; in 1877 they rose to 
1,323; in 1878 to 1,749; and last year 
they rose to 2,667. But were they still 
increasing? Well, he had made in- 
quiries of the Sheriffs of the five dis- 
tressed counties of Donegal, Kerry, 
Galway, Limerick, and Mayo, and the 
result of his inquiries was as follows :—In 
1879 the evictions in those counties were 
628. This year, from January to June, 
the numbers were 453, which would 
make 906 for the year. So that, if there 
were a similar increase in other counties, 
the growth of ejectments for all Ireland 
would be from 1,269 in 1877 to 3,893 
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in this year. Was not that somewhat 
startling? It showed, he submitted, 
that the evictions were still increasing ; 
but, putting the figures of this year aside 
as in some degree speculative, the statis- 
tics up to last year were sufficiently signi- 
- ficant. Did it not seem inconsistent that 
the landlords, to whom the Government 
had lent £1,250,000 to keep their poor 
tenants alive, should take advantage of 
this season of distress and famine to clear 
farms and consolidate them? He ven- 
tured to think that landlords who pro- 
moted their interests in that fashion 
would find no compassion in that House. 
Proprietors who had by purchase or 
inheritance acquired properties in what 
they regarded as an excessively sub- 
divided or over-populated condition, 
should be content to take the burden with 
the benefit. They could not ask the 
House or the country to allow them to 
take advantage of a year such as the 
past to effect that improvement on their 
estates which, in ordinary times, they 
would have had to pay for. The House 
would not, he thought, permit them to 
make that improvement for nothing, 
and not only for nothing so far as their 
pockets were concerned, but at a con- 
siderable cost to the ratepayers of the 
country. For, as his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had told 
them, during the last few months a small 
army of police, over 3,000 in number, for 
whom they did not pay, had been em- 
ployed in Galway alone to carry out 
evictions and serve processes, in order 
that by this help a few grasping land- 
lords might enforce their pound of flesh, 
get back their land, and add farms to 
farms so as to get a class of larger ten- 
ants, in order to grow sheep instead of 
men. Proprietors who wanted to effect 
that operation should, he submitted, take 
some other time for it than a season like 
this. When starvation was staring the 
people in the face, and there were no 
means of paying rent, was that a time 
proprietors were to select for clearing 
their estates of surplus tenants and mak- 
ing larger farms? Now, he desired to 
point the attention of the House to the 
contrast presented by a distressed county 
in Ulsterand asimilarly distressed county 
elsewhere. There were no two counties 
in Ireland where there was more distress 
than in Donegal and Mayo. In the 


former, however, the tenant right pre- 
vailed, while in the latter it did not. 
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was a curious fact, as might be seen 
from the Report of the Devon Commis- 
sion, that in Mayo, in 1845, the right to 
sell the goodwill of a farm was almost 
universal, whereas now it was a thing 
unheard of. Still, in other respects the 
circumstances of the two counties were 
very much alike—alike in being dis- 
tressed, in being oceupied by small hold- 
ings, and in the fact that the small 
farmers who had been in the habit of 
working in England or Scotland at hay 
time and harvest were last year de- 
prived of this source of income. Well, 
comparing them in point of crime, in 
Mayo there was an increase in the in- 
dictable offences from 125 to 319, while 
in Donegal the number of indictable 
offences were this year only 10 more 
than the previous year. This he thought 
was chiefly due to the absence of tenant 
right in the former county and its exist- 
ence in the latter. They were the same 
people, the samerace. [Lord RanpotPx 
OuurcnitL: No, no.}] Thenoble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock claimed to 
know all aboutthem. He(the Attorney 
General for Ireland) believed the noble 
Lord went down there once or twice to 
fish; but he ventured to think that he 
knew Donegal somewhat better than the 
noble Lord, and he must take leave to 
repeat that the Western part of Donegal 
was in just the same state of destitution 
as the Western part of Mayo. The people 
in that part of Donegal spoke Irish just 
as they did in Mayo, and were, in fact, 
of the same Celtic stock. But how was 
it that the land agitation had not taken 
root there asithadin Mayo? Hecould 
not but think that the explanation was 
mainly this—that the wretched peasant 
of Mayo, whose ancient usage of selling 
the goodwill had gone, who had nothing 
between him and starvation but the 
workhouse, no tenant right, and, unlike 
the English peasant, no out-door relief 
even—knew that to be put out of his 
holding was almost death to him ; whilst 
the Donegal tenant knew that if he was 
put out of his holding for non-payment 
of rent, or any other cause, he was still 
entitled to compensation for disturbance 
—he was entitled to the value of his 
goodwill; he had something to fall back 
upon, and he was, therefore, not reduced 
to the same point of desperation as the 
evicted peasant of Mayo. In Ireland, it 
should always be recollected, there was 
practically no poor relief at all fora man 
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unless he entered the workhouse; and. 


what was now proposed in the present 
exceptional distress was that the land- 
lord, evicting for non-payment of rent 
and refusing to make any reasonable 
arrangement with his tenant, should 
make him some compensation for thus 
harshly breaking up the poor man’s 
home. It was a remarkable circumstance 
as regarded Mayo, that while there were 
a few large proprietors who were resi- 
dent, 30 per cent of the area of the 
county, and 36 per cent of its value be- 
longed to absentees. There seemed to 
be some confusion on the part of many 
hon. Members as to the effect of the 
measure now before the House. It was 
said by opponents of the Bill, and espe- 
cially by the late Attorney General and 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), 
that it would enable a tenant, while he 
paid the shopkeeper and money-lender, 
to resist the landlord’s claim ; but where 
hon. Gentlemen got that idea he could 
not imagine. He confessed he could not 
understand this objection, inasmuch as 
landlord and all had equally at their 
disposal the same means of redress—the 
right of appealing to the Courts of Law 
for obtaining their money, and the land- 
lord, besides, could avail himself of his 
right of distraint. For this year of dis- 
tress, and in distressed districts, it en- 
abled the tenant, if evicted for non- 
payment of rent, to bring a claim before 
the Court, seeking compensation. To 
succeed in his claim, he had to show his 
inability to pay and that the landlord 
had refused all reasonable terms. But 
the position taken up by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite seemed to assume that the 
tenant must be a rogue and the Chairman 
a fool. Taking for granted, however, 
that the Chairman was a just and rea- 
sonable man, with a capable Judge of 
Assize to correct him on appeal, he could 
not see any reason for doubting that full 
justice would be done to every landlord. 
By the closing words of the 18th section 
of the Land Act the landlords were en- 
abled to protect themselves by showing 
that they had offered the tenant to con- 
tinue in his holding on reasonable terms, 
and that these had been unreasonably 
refused by him. Now, this Bill put the 
converse case; and if the Chairman was 
competent to determine what was rea- 
sonable for the landlord, surely he could 
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do the same for the tenant. The words 
‘“‘ reasonable” and ‘‘ unreasonable ” 
were terms that had to be interpreted 
almost daily in regard to special con- 
tracts made by Railway Companies. 
Similar expressions were also to be 
found in a Bill brought in to amend 
the Agricultural Holdings Act by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire and 
the hon. Member for Leicestershire. 
Hon. Members felt no legislative’ diffi- 
culties when dealing with Railway 
Companies. But then they urged that 
the latter were a monopoly. He was 
afraid that there were many profane 
people who considered landownership 
also as in the nature of a monopoly. 
The Bill simply gave the tenant some 
security against a harsh landlord. Sup- 
posing the present distress, which had 
called forth this exceptional legislation, 
should be intensified by a bad harvest, 
were they to understand that consi- 
derate landlords would enforce their 
powers of ejectment? It appeared to 
him that hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
forgotten the condition that under the 
Bill not only must the penniless tenant’s 
proposal be reasonable in itself, but there 
must be unreasonable refusal of it by 
the landlord, before the Bill could oper- 
ateagainsthim. The landlord would be 
in at least no worse position with a new 
tenant than with the old one, and should 
rather be glad to put money into the 
pocket of the latter by letting him sell 
his goodwill, which would, at the same 
time, be a fair reason for refusing to let 
him continue in the holding, and thus 
revent any liability under the Bill. 

he landlord had no right in such a 
season of distress to make the tenant 
forfeit his property in the goodwill. It 
was a principle of our law that penalties 
were never enforced, in respect of the 
payment of money, when parties could 
otherwise be secured their just rights; 
and a similar protection should, under 
the present exceptional circumstances, 
be afforded to the Irish tenant who could 
not pay his rent. Exemption from for- 
feiture for non-payment of a mortgage 
debt on a given day, or of a bond with 
a penalty, had been enjoyed by the land- 
lords themselves for centuries; and if it 
had not existed, their mortgagees would 
be owners of their estates. It was 
urged that the power of forfeiture was 





necessary in order to get rent from the 
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Irish tenant ; but he ventured to think | laugh to this House. I urge on the 
that the Irish tenant was not so utterly | Government the necessity’ of showing 
wanting in all desire to do what was| their appreciation of the grievous dis- 
just and right as to refuse to yield what | tress in Ireland by resuming this debate 
was fairly due unless under the terror | on Thursday, and not leavitig “it over 
of this fearful process. Suppose the | until next Monday. To keep the’ Bill 
Chairman found that a tenant was un- | hanging on is not fulfilling the promise 
able to pay his rent owing to the act of ‘of the Treasury Bench, and I think it 
God—namely, through the existing dis- | might be as well to go ‘over ‘until the 
tress—suppose it appeared that he had | end of the Session as to next Morday. 
offered fair and reasonable terms tothe Mr. GLADSTONE: I think’the 
landlord as to rent and arrears; suppose sense which the Government entertain 
he had offered to pay as much as he of this question is shown by their giving 
could at once, and seeure the payment of | up the first night they can, and that a 
the rest by instalments, and that these | Supply night. With regard to what: 
terms had been not only refused, but un- has been stated by the hon. Member for 
reasonably refused? Would any hon. | Louth (Mr. Uallan), he ought to bear in 
Member in that House say he was/ mind that this matter of Affirmation 
anxious to protect the landlord acting | does not depend on us. There is an- 
thus unfeelingly and unreasonably? other person concerned, and scenes may 
He believed, that after learning the facts occur in the House if theré is aly post- 
which had been laid before the House | ponement of that question which no one 
by his right hon. Friend and others, hon. | would like to see, and which we should 
Gentlemen would allow that the mea- | all regret. 

sure was one that was needed for the | 








present condition of Ireland; that it 
could only apply when there was reason- 
ableness on one side, and unreason- 


ableness on the other; and that they | 


would pass it as a measure having for 
its object an amelioration of a state of 
things which had created serious dis- 
content in Ireland, and rendered its go- 
vernment difficult in the extreme. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, a 
considerable number of Members are 
desirous of speaking on the Opposition 
side of the House, and the consequence 
is that the Government will be anxious 
to give up next Monday for the discus- 
sion. Thursday is already disposed of ; 
and as on Friday there would be but 
limited time for the consideration of the 
question, we think it best to give up 
Monday. I hope, however, it is under- 
stood that the debate will be concluded 
on that day. 

Mr. CALLAN:: Surely the great dis- 
tress at present existing in Ireland is of 
far more importance, and requires more 
instant attention and promptness in 
pushing forward measures for relief, 





than the question of admitting Mr. Brad- | 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday. next. 


It being now five minutes to Seven of 
the clock the House suspended its 
Sitting. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


MOTION. 
— 70 — 


SLIGO BOROUGH.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DENIS O’CONOR rose to call 
attention to the circumstances under 
which the Borough of Sligo was disfran- 
chised ; and to move— 

“That it is desirable that the West of Ine- 


land should be no longer deprived of its due 
share of Parliamentary representation.” 


Notice taken, that. 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Nine o’elock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 30th June, 1880. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 30th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issuep—For Ply- 
mouth, »v. Sir Edward Bates, baronet, whose 
Election has been determined to be void. 

New Memser Sworn—Richard Lane Allman, 
esquire, for Bandon Bridge Borough. 

Serzct Commitreze—Gloucester Election Peti- 
tion (Judges’ Report), nominated. 

Pusiic Buis—Ordered—First Reading—Edu- 
cation (Scotland) Acts 1872 and 1878 Exten- 
sion * [252]. 

Second Reading—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Wales) [131]; Fixity of Tenure 
(Ireland) [144], Previous Question put; 
Statutes (Definition of Time) * [226]. 

Select Committee — Merchant Shipping (Grain 
Cargoes) * [168], Captain Price added ; South 
Western (of London) District Post Office * 
[227], nominated. 

Considered as amended—Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Ashford, &c.) * [122]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Bethesda, 
o,)” [128]; Common Law Procedure and 
Judicature Acts Amendment * [229]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—a Nom — 

SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (WALES) BILL.—{Bn 131.] 
(Mr. Roberts, Mr. Richard, Mr. Samuel Holland, 
Mr. Hussey Vivian, Mr. Watkin Williams.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ROBERTS, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
was not his intention to enter upon the 
general question of Sunday closing, 





which had been so recently under the 
notice of the House, and which he 
thought, it would be admitted on all 
hands, had been pretty well threshed 
out. He was quite sensible of the dis- 
advantage under which he laboured in 
bringing forward a Motion somewhat 
similar in character to the recent Reso- 
lution of the hon. Member for South 
Shields (Mr. Stevenson). If that Reso- 
lution had been more specific, and if the 
Government had given any promise that, 
in the course of next Session, they would 
introduce a comprehensive measure deal- 
ing with the United Kingdom, he might 
not have pressed his Bill on the present 
occasion. The feeling in Wales was so 
strong, so thorough, and so unanimous, 
and there were so many complications and 
difficulties connected with the question 
of closing public-houses in England on 
Sunday that did not exist in Wales, 
that he felt it to be his duty to ask 
the House to lose no further time in 
passing a Bill which would be distinctly 
applicable to the Principality of Wales. 
There were two points he undertook 
to demonstrate. The preponderating 
opinion of the great majority of the 
people of Wales was in favour of this 
measure, and no sufficient reasons could 
be brought forward for objecting to the 
wishes of the people of Wales being car- 
ried out. All the religious denominations, 
the magistrates, and the boards of guar- 
dians were in favour of Sunday closing. 
Again and again they had petitioned 
the House. Nowhere was there greater 
interest felt in the progress of the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill, which proved so 
satisfactory in its result, than in Wales; 
and he might say that the passing 
of the Irish measure, more than any- 
thing else, had prompted the people 
of Wales to ask for similar privileges 
for themselves. In North Wales a house- 
to-house canvass had been instituted for 
the purpose of ascertaining the opinions 
of the people with reference to the Bill 
now under discussion. According to the 
Census of 1871, the number of house- 
holders in North Wales was 101,500. 
Returns had been received from 78,600. 
If to the numbers an addition were made, 
on the one hand, for an increase of popu- 
lation, and if, on the other, a deduction 
were made for persons who refused to 
make returns, or who were absent from 
home, he believed he should be within 
the mark if he said that four-fifths of 
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the householders of North Wales had 
given a written opinion upon this ques- 
tion. Out of the 78,600 householders 
who had thus given a written opinion, 
no fewer than 75,666 had pronounced in 
favour of total Sunday closing; only 991 
had given an opinion against it; and 
only 1,943 were neutral. In 37 of the 
larger towns of North Wales, 24,110 
householders were in favour and 647 
against, proving that the towns were 
very little behind the rural districts. 
In Wrexham, remarkable for the good- 
ness of its ale, and where the publican 
interest-was very strong, the Returns 
showed 1,691 in favour and only 119 
against. A remarkable fact connected 
with the canvass was that it showed 
that the working classes were the most 
unanimous in favour of Sunday closing. 
These figures referred only to North 
Wales; but when the Members for the 
Southern District came to speak, there 
was little doubt that they would be able 
to give an equally satisfactory account 
for South Wales. During the first Ses- 
sion of this year 403 Petitions, signed 
by 175,300 persons, had been presented 
to the House in favour of the Bill. Up 
to the 22nd of June, in the present Ses- 
sion, 52 Petitions, with 28,334 signatures, 
had been presented ; and other Petitions 
numerously signed had been presented 
since that date. In fact, he might safely 
say that out of 700,000 people of the age 
of 16 and upwards in the Principality of 
Wales, Northern Division, 250,000 per- 
sons had petitioned the House in favour 
of this measure, which, he might re- 
mark, was supported equally by both 
political Parties in Wales. It was true 
that the noble Lord (Viscount Emlyn), 
who represented in his own person all 
the Conservatives of South Wales, had 
given Notice of his intention to move 
the rejection of the Bill. He regretted 
to learn that indisposition would pre- 
vent the noble Lord from attending 
to perform that duty. The noble Lord, 
however, did not represent the Oon- 
servative feeling of either North or 
South Wales in this matter. At the 
last General Election not only all the 
Liberal candidates who were now Mem- 
bers had declared in favour of the 
present Bill, but most of the Conserva- 
tive candidates did the same, and a simi- 
lar course was pursued in South Wales. 
He was not sorry, in one sense, that the 
noble Lord (Viscount Emlyn) was not 












— to —_ the os of a 
ecause his presence. m ve & 

aspect to the question w aime iniaiee 
vative inhabitants of Wales.equally with 
the Liberal inhabitants were anxious for 
legislation in the direction proposed. 
When the Irish Sunday Closing Bill was 
under consideration great stress was laid 
on the fact that three-fourths of the Irish 
Representative body were favourable to 
that measure ; but in Wales the propor- 
tion of Representatives was as 29 to 1, 
and it should be borne in mind that those 
Members very recently had been in close 
and constant relationship with their con- 
stituents, and, therefore, had the best 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
their feelings. All these facts which he 
had stated made out as strong a case as 
could possibly be presented to the House 
for legislation... What were. the: objec- 
tions? It might be said that separate 
legislation for Wales was objectionable. 
But this could not be regarded as sepa- 
rate legislation, for the principle of the 
Bill had been recognized by the Legisla- 
ture with regard to the United Kingdom, 
not only in Ireland, but in Bngland, 
Scotland, and Wales, by sanctioning 
houses to be kept open in different lo- 
calities at different hours, and making a 
difference between London and the rest 
of the country. All they asked was that 
in this Bill the House should recognize 
the principle recently affirmed by the 
present Parliament. Well, if they had 
separate legislation for London, why 
should they not have it for Wales? It 
was well known that the people of Wales 
had the reputation of being the most 
loyal, peaceable, and well-conducted of 
Her Majesty’s subjects; and if Parlia- 
ment passed this measure, it would not 
lessen, but,.on the contrary, would 
strengthen, the ties which existed be- 
tween England and Wales. The Prime 
Minister had, laid down the principle 
that it was the duty of the Government 
to follow public opinion; and, looking at 
the facets before the House, he hoped that 
the Government would follow the public 
opinion of Wales on this question. There 
was no danger, so far as Wales was 
concerned, of legislation on the Sunday 
question being in advance of public opi- 
nion. This Bil was not brought for- 
ward -by him as a crotchet, but at the 
earnest request of the people of Wales. 
He hoped that the Government would 
support the Bill: Hadthe Home Secre- 
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tary been present, he might have confi- 
dently appealed to him in favour of the 
measure, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had voted for the Resolution that affirmed 
the principle of Local Option. The pass- 
ing of this measure would give them 
great satisfaction. It would tend to 
promote peace and order on the Sabbath, 
give a day of rest to the publicans, of 
which they ought not to be deprived, 
and conduce to the happiness and con- 
tentment of the people without causing 
serious inconvenience to individuals. 
The hon. Member concluded by for- 
— moving the second reading of the 


Mr. RICHARD: Irise, Sir, to second, 
or, if that be unnecessary, to support, the 
Motion of my hon. Friend, and, at the 
same time, to congratulate him on the 
marked ability and success of the speech 
in which he has introduced the question 
to the House—of the speech which is, 
practically, hismaiden speech. There is 
one advantage we have now in taking 
up this question of Sunday closing, and 
it is this—that we are not advocating a 
hypothetical good, for we have the bene- 
fit of 27 years’ experience of the work- 
ing of Sunday closing in Scotland, and 
we have considerable experience of the 
same thing in Ireland. The result of 
this Sunday closing has shown the plan 
to be, in every sense, satisfactory and 
beneficial. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) has fur- 
nished me with some facts in reference to 
the operation of this measure in Scot- 
land, which amply confirms the state- 
ment I am making. He has sent me an 
official Report from the Procurator- 
Fiscal of Edinburgh prepared for the 
magistrates and council of the City, 
showing the results of Sunday closing 
so far as that City is concerned. The 
Report gives a table showing the number 
of cases of ‘‘drunk and incapable’ on 
Sundays in Edinburgh from 1852 to 
1878. In the year 1852, which was the 
year before the passing of the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act, the number of people 
found drunk and incapable in Edinburgh 
on Sundays was 729; but in 1878 it was 
only 207. There was another Return 
showing the number found drunk be- 
tween 8 on Sunday morning and 8 on 
Monday morning, and from this it ap- 
peared that in 1852 it was 401, and in 
1878 only 67. But there is evidence 
with regard to the good effected in the 


Mr. Roberts 
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whole of Scotland. Bailie William 
Collins, Lord Provost of Glasgow, has 
taken great pains to collect statistics in 
this matter; and from his statement it 
appears that in 17 of the largest towns 
of Scotland, including Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Leith, Perth, 
Greenock, and so on, the cases of 
drunkenness on Sunday during the three 
years before the passing of the Act in 
1853 was 11,471, as compared with 
4,299 in the three years after, showing 
a decrease of 7,172, or nearly two-thirds 
of the entire number. With regard to 
Ireland, the O’Conor Don moved for a 
Return of the number of arrests made 
on Sundays for drunkenness during the 
six months immediately after the pass- 
ing of the Act in October, 1878, and a 
similar Return for the corresponding six 
monthsin 1877. The result was that in 
35 counties the number of arsests before 
the Act came into operation was 2,364, 
and after the passing 707, showing a 
diminution of 70 per cent. We may, 
therefore, take it for granted as a fact 
established beyond dispute upon ample 
evidence and experience that the closing 
of public-houses on Sundays has had 
the effect of diminishing drunkenness 
and disorder and crime in Scotland and 
Ireland, and has had the further effect 
—we may safely assume—of adding 
largely to the domestic comfort of the 
working classes. Now, it is generally 
recognized that in questions of this kind 
affecting the moral and social condition 
of the people great weight is due to the 
preponderating opinion of the people 
themselves. This was the principle ac- 
knowledged in connection with the Irish 
Bill that we had so long under discussion 
in this House. The Prime Minister 
stated that this alone should have in- 
duced us to support the measure—the 
unanimity with which it was demanded 
by the Irish people. These were his 
words. He said— 


“He held most strongly the conviction that, 
apart from the mere moral and social objects 
they had in view, the question was very im- 
portant indeed whether on those subjects which 
they conceived to be of a local character—he 
meant local as opens to Imperial—they were 
to give the same fair play to the people of Ire- 
land—to have the same regard to their well- 
understood wishes which they would give to 
ae of the people of England and Scot- 

ni eta 


I only want to substitute the name of 
the people of Wales, and the applica- 














tion is perfect in all its forms. As my 
hon. Friend has said, the Home Secre- 
tary the other day adopted and affirmed 
the same principle. Now, my hon. 
Friend has given the House some 
very striking facts with reference 
to the state of opinion in North Wales 
regarding this matter, and he has re- 
ferred to me as prepared to furnish 
somewhat similar evidence in regard to 
South Wales. Well, the evidence for 
South Wales was not quite so complete 
.and so full of details as that with re- 
gard to North Wales, but it was suffi- 
ciently clear and conclusive. In Novem- 
ber last a Conference was held in 
Swansea, presided over by the -hon. 
Member for Glamorganshire (Mr. H. 
Vivian), which was attended by a large 
nmgpet delegates from all the counties 
of Sbuth Wales, including men of all 
classes and conditions and creeds— 
Members of Parliament, magistrates, 
clergymen of the Church of England, 
Roman Catholic priests, Nonconformist 
ministers of all denominations, large 
employers of labour, and the represen- 
tatives of the working classes. I my- 
self presided over a public meeting in 
the evening, and I never attended a 
meeting at which there was more abso- 
lute unanimity and enthusiasm than 
there was at this meeting held to advo- 
cate the total closing of public-houses 
in Wales. The Petitions that have been 
presented from South Wales, with more 
than 100,000 signatures attached to 
them, also indicate the same state of 
opinion. I find that from Glamorgan- 
sive Petitions have been presented 
signed by 65,917, and from Carmarthen- 
shire—the county represented by the 
noble Lord who has given Notice of 
opposition to the Bill—there have been 
Petitions signed by more than 18,000 
persons in favour of Sunday closing; 
and it is deserving of remark that not 
one Petition has been presented from 
Carmarthen against the measure, nor, 
so faras I know, has there been from 
all Wales more than one Petition of an 
adverse character presented.. Nowhere is 
the feeling in favour of the Bill stronger 
than among the constituents I have the 
honour to represent. In one large part 
of the borough I represent—the town of 
Aberdare—the subject has been brought 
to a crucial test by a house-to-house 
canvass; and here I must refer to a re- 
mark which fell from my hon. Friend 
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the Member for South Durham (Mr. 
Pease), in his speech the other night. 
He said, in endeavouring to diminish 
the weight of the Returns from the 
house-to-house canvass, that there were 
only 4,069 houses, out of a total of 
6,500, visited by the convassers at which 
replies were received. But that is not 
correct. The number of canvass papers 
filled up was 5,051, and this must re- 
present nearly the whole of the in- 
habited houses in Aberdare, for I am 
sorry to say that, owing to great de- 
pression in trade, there were nearly 1,000 
houses vacant at that time in that part 
of the borough. What was the result 
of this canvass of 5,051 houses? Why, 
this was the result. We found that 
4,659 persons were in favour of Sunday 
closing, 210 were against it, and 182 
were neutral, showing 92 per cent of 
the householders for closing, 4 per cent 
against, and 4 per cent neutral. Out of 
85 publicais, 45 were in favour of 
closing on Sunday, and 25 were against, 
while 12 were neutral. An analysis has 
been made of the Return, showing the 
classes of persons who were canvassed ; 
for it is constantly urged against this 
agitation that it is not promoted or de- 
sired by the working classes, but only 
by those who assume to be philanthropic 
champions of the working classes. Well, 
what was the result of the analysis 
of these Returns from Aberdare ? 
Amongst those who gave this vote 
were 2,138 working colliers, of whom 
1,976 approved of Sunday closing, 
while 91 opposed it, and 71 were neutral. 
Of artizan householders, 776 were for 
closing, 74 were against it, and 23 were 
neutral. Of labourers, hauliers, &c., 659 
were for closing, and 28 were against it, 
while 24 were neutral. Of farmers, 33 
were for this Bill, none were against it. 
Of railway servants, 176 were for, 10 
against, and 14 neutral. This proves 
conclusively that the great body of 
working men themselves desire this 
measure to be carried. The same thing 
was the result when the canvass was 
made in other parts of South Wales. 
There was a house-to-house canvass 
made in Merthyr, Cardiff, Swansea, 
Haverfordwest, Aberystwith, Brecon, 
and in portions of Radnorshire, and this 
showed 93 per cent of the entire house- 
holders—including publicans—in favour 
of total closing on Sundays. All reli- 
gious bodies in Wales are united on this 














matter, and that is a significant circum- 
stance, because so large a proportion of 
the people of Wales happily belong to 
one religious body or another, that an 
expression of opinion on the part of the 
religious bodies in Wales is an expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the great 
bulk of the people. The Church of 
England Temperance Society has pro- 
nounced in favour of the measure, also 
the Congregational Union, the Baptist 
Union, the Calvanistic Methodists’ As- 
sociation, and Wesleyan district meet- 
ings; all have proclaimed with absolute 
unanimity in favour of closing on Sun- 
day, and they have all worked hard in 
getting up Petitions. Boards of guar- 
dians, town councils, school boards, 
boards of health, and various working 
men’s organizations have united in the 
same expression of opinion. But then 
we are told you cannot legislate for one 
part of the country differently to the 
manner in which you legislate for an- 
other. The answer to that is—as my 
hon. Friend has pointed out—‘‘ You do 
that already.” You have legislated 
separately for Scotland and for Ireland 
—nay, more, you have legislated dif- 
ferently for different parts of England 
and Wales; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Home Secretary, when he 
brought forward his Licensing Bill, said 
that - threw overboard the principle of 
uniformity altogether. And so we now 
come, as my hon. Friend has stated, re- 
presenting the whole of the Principality 
of Wales—for with the exception of the 
noble Lord the Member for Carmarthen- 
shire (Viscount Evelyn), and he is Mem- 
ber for that part of Wales simply by 
mistake on the part of the Liberals, all 
the Members from Wales support the 
Bill—the whole of the Representatives 
of the Principality are unanimous in 
soliciting this boon from the House of 
Commons. We ask for nothing that 
will do England any harm. On the con- 
trary, if the measure passes it may do 
England some good by giving it a 
salutary example. We ask for nothing 
that will imperil the unity of the Em- 
pire or alienate Wales in any degree 
from the other part of the United King- 
dom. We ask for power to deal with a 
great evil, which is corrupting our peo- 
ple, desolating our homes, and exercising 
a disastrous influence upon our highest 
social and moral interests; and if the 
House of Commons will grant us this 
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boon I can promise that they will add 
still further, if that were possible, to 
the contentment and loyalty of the most 
contented and loyal as well as one of the 
most moral and religious portions of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Roberts.) 


Dr. KINNEAR said, he felt much 
gratified at the able manner in which 
the case for closing public-houses on 
Sundays had been presented to the 
House, and he would content himself 
with bearing testimony to the good that 
had been effected in the North of Ireland 
by the Irish Sunday Closing Act. This 
Bill had the unanimous support of the 
clergy of all denominations, and he 
trusted it would be carried. 

GenERAL BURNABY said, that though 
he had presented Petitions in favour of 
Sunday closing, yet this was a subject 
which required much consideration. He 
questioned whether the Legislature had 
not already gone to the fullest tether of 
restriction, and contended that drunken- 
ness was diminishing. No one, he felt 
sure, who had seen the smoking chim- 
neys of a large manufacturing town 
would grudge the working man a glass 
of beer after his Sunday’s walk into the 
country. He had visited the Northern 
States of America, and although the 
Americans were not a drunken people, 
he must say he observed more drunken- 
ness there on Sundays than on other 
days; perhaps the stolen lump of sugar 
was the sweetest. If this Bill were 
passed he foresaw great difficulties in 
bringing the police to bear upon the 
people in this matter, as there was 
nothing to prevent the working man 
having his club and cellar key. He 
would remind hon. Members of the 
couplet— 

‘* Muzzle not the ox which treadeth out the corn, 

Nor grudge the honest labourer his pipe and 

his horn.” ; 


Mr. WARTON, in moving the re- 
jection of the Bill, said, he did not 
wish to throw the slightest doubt on the 
sincerity of those who had taken the 
trouble to get up all the statistics which 
had been referred to; but the question 
really was, were they to have fractional 
or national legislation? They all highly 
respected and loved Wales; but, after all, 
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it was but a small part of England, and 
he hoped this Bill was not a prelude toa 
further national division such as their 
Trish friends had formed. This was an 
attempt to let in by a kind of side wind 
the principle of Local Option. If the 
working men were to be allowed to 
decide these questions by vote then there 
would be an end to legislation, and there 
would be set up in its stead pure de- 
mocracy. He rose for the purpose of 
making a practical suggestion. If the 
feeling among the working men of Wales 
was so overwhelming in favour of total 
closing on Sundays, if out of 78,000 
there were 75,000 against drinking on 
Sundays, why did they keep on drinking 
on Sundays? If there was no demand 
for Sunday drinking he should imagine 
the publicans, in their own interest, 
would shut up their houses, and so save 
the great expense of keeping them open. 
There were six-day licences in Wales as 
well as in other parts of the Kingdom ; 
but no statistics fad been placed before 
the House to show that there had been 
any increase in the number of that class 
of licences. The Welsh people were 
described as the most moral and re- 
ligious in the country ; and at the same 
time it was said that drink was desolat- 
ing their homes. Unless that was an 
oratorical flourish he confessed he could 
not understand it. It seemed to him 
that the very excellence of the Welsh 
people rendered this measure unne- 
cessary. As an opponent of Local 
Option, he begged to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Warton.) 


Question Propored, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL confessed that 
he felt some difficulty in rising to 
addresss what was, for the time, prac- 
tically a Welsh Parliament. It was 
clear there was a very strong consensus 
of opinion on the part of Welsh 
Members and the constituencies they 
represented on the subject, and their 
unanimity was rendered more striking 
by the absence of the noble Lord who, 
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he believed, had intended to move the 
rejection of the Bill. He was informed, 
however, that the cause of the noble 
Lord’s absence was illness, which hemuch 
regretted. He wished to enter a protest, 
which he hoped would not be misunder- 
stood. He thought they were getting 
into somewhat of a strange position in 
zagare to the licensing question gene- 
rally. They had already passed a num- 
ber of abstract Resolutions, and abstract 
Resolutions of a particularly abstract 
character. The other night the Resolu- 
tion on Local Option was carried by a 
majority which he thought was unex- 
pected, and which reversed the opinion 
come to by the last Parliament. They 
had also passed a Resolution on Sunday 
closing in uncompromising terms. It 
was quite true that immediately after- 
wards an Amendment was passed unani- 
mously, or at least without a division, 
recognizing the importance of making a 
distinction between the country and the 
Metropolis, and of legislating specially 
for the Metropolis and for the require- 
ments of particular districts ip the 
country. But in the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for South Durham (Mr. 
Pease), which was accepted, there was 
contained a warning which ought not to 
be without effect on the House. That 
warning was that they were not to go 
beyond public opinion in this matter; 
and the hon. Member, in speaking on 
this Bill, had recognized that principle 
when he said that legislation ought not 
to be in advance, but if possible a little 
behind, public opinion. The danger of 
over-stepping, by however little, public 
opinion in this matter, was that they 
would excite a re-action out of all pro- 
portion to that slight excess, and would 
encourage opposition to measures which 
the House and the country now almost 
universally regarded as salutary in their 
restrictive operation. It was, perhaps, 
necessary to remind the House of what 
the Prime Minister had said, that the 
question of licensing would form an 
essential portion of the work to be done 
by the present Parliament, and the right 
hon. Gentleman went further, and said 
that in his opinion an integral portion 
of that measure would have to be Local 
Option. Now, by passing such abstract 
Resolutions as had been passed, and by 
passing this Bill, they would heap up 
such a multitude of recorded opinions of 
the House that it would be extremely 
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difficult to deal with the whole question 
when it was taken in hand. Hon. 
Members would, perhaps, say that it was 
a technical and official objection. He 
was aware that the point made by hon. 
Members from Wales was that this was 
essentially a Welsh question. But he 
did not know that it had been hitherto 
recognized that Wales should be treated 
in a different way from other portions 
of the Kingdom, and he could not but 
see great difficulties likely to arise from 
passing a Bill which laid down, in a 
sweeping manner, that all public-houses 
in Wales were to be closed during Sun- 
days. In Ireland exceptions were made 
in favour of certain large towns, and in 
England exceptions would have to be 
7 Were there to be no exceptions 
made in Wales? [‘‘No!’] All these 
things, which were accumulating on 
those who were responsible for dealing 
with the matter, tended to increase the 
difficulties of solving the Licensing Ques- 
tion. The Sunday Closing Question came 
up repeatedly ; but, in his opinion, there 
- ‘was @ great deal yet to be said with 
regard to Saturday closing. He recol- 
lected a learned Judge referring in these 
terms to drinking and it consequences on 
Saturday—‘‘ Why is it that all these 
offences and crimes are committed on 
Saturday? BecauseSaturdayis wage day, 
wage day is drink day, and drink day is 
crime day.”” He (Mr. Arthur Peel) would 
ask the House where they were to stop ? 
If they stopped the Sunday traffic in in- 
toxicating drink altogether in an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, why should 
should they not stop the traffic on Satur- 
day? Hehad heard a consensus of opi- 
nion which had astonished him, and he 
felt the difficulty of resisting it. But for 
the reason he had given—that all these 
Resolutions increased the difficulty of 
ultimately dealing with the question as 
a whole—he could not vote for the 
second reading of the Bill. He did not 
wish, however, for a moment, to put 
himself in opposition to its principle, or 
in antagonism to the hon. Members 
who had spoken so strongly in its favour. 
He should not vote for the Bill on the 
simple ground that, if he accepted it, he 
should be imposing an obligation upon 
those who had to deal with the general 
question. Of course, if the House liked to 
accept the Bill, that would be a fact that 
must be taken into consideration, and 
the consensus of opinion from twenty- 
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nine-thirtieths of the representation of 
Wales, must be a powerful factor in 
considering how to deal with the ques- 
tion. He should not oppose the second 
reading, as he did not wish to be re- 
garded as setting himself against the 
expressed opinion of the Welsh Mem- 
bers, or as wishing to hinder the great 
social and moral improvement which, 
for aught he knew, might result from 
the measure. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, there could not 
be a better argument than the last Elec- 
tion to show that the Bill was not in 
advauce of public opinion. He believed 
the public had made up its mind to have 
this temperance question settled, and 
settled in a very decisive way. He be- 
lieved that he owed his return for Mon- 
mouth district greatly to his promise to 
vote for Sunday closing. In Newport, 
which was one of the contributory 
boroughs to Monmouth, he was opposed 
by the London Trade Organization ; but 
in Usk three-fourths of the publicans 
were in favour of the measure. A depu- 
tation from Newport had an interview 
with the members of the Trade in Usk, 
and sought to inducethem to vote against 
him, on the ground that he was in favour 
of Sunday closing ; but the publicans of 
Usk replied that that was the very reason 
why they intended to vote for him. The 
question had been asked why the work- 
ing men of Wales, if they disapproved 
of Sunday drinking, did not abstain. 
The simple answer to that was that, the 
temptation being there, they yielded to 
it. What they demanded was that the 
temptation should be removed. 

r. BLAKE supported the Bill, and 
referred to the moral, social, and phy- 
sical results of the Irish Sunday Closing 
Bill, which had been in operation nearly 
three years. The consumption of liquor 
had fallen off in Ireland £1,250,000 
on annum, and the convictions for 

unday offences had decreased 70 per 
cent. Every Judge on the Bench for 
the last two years had strongly ex- 
pressed his belief that that was owing 
to Sunday closing. It might be said 
that the decrease in the rate of consump- 
tion was due to the great distress of the 
present — ; but during the Famine 
years of 1846, 1847, and 1848, there 
was a large increase in the consumption 
of beer and spirituous liquors. He 
therefore trusted that, as the results of 
Sunday closing in Ireland had been so 
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beneficent, the principle would be ex- 
tended to Wales. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


FIXITY OF TENURE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Litton, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Givan, Mr. Find- 
later, Mr. James Richardson.) 


[pruL 144.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. LITTON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, he 
thought the question of land tenure in 
Ireland was of even more importance 
than that of distress, for the distress, 
though urgent, was temporary, while the 
former might be said to be a permanent 
evil, and concerned, to some extent, the 
causes of the very distress which was 
now prevailing. The question of land 
tenure was important also from the point 
of view of emigration, for the bone and 
sinew, which were the wealth of Ireland, 
were leaving it in consequence of the 
present state of the law. It was not 
alone the labouring class, who had no 
means, but the emigrants were the most 
independent and enterprizing of the 
people—those who had sufficient means 
left to carry them to another land—in 
short, the emigrants were the very per- 
sons who should, if possible, be re- 
tained in Ireland. The unsettled con- 
dition of the Land Question tended to 
separate more widely, from day to 
day, the relations between landlord and 
tenant. It was to be regretted that the 
ties which ought to bind the occupier 
and the landlord together were becom- 
ing weaker and weaker; and he must 
confess that he was not altogether dis- 

osed to acquit from blame the hon. 
entlemen, many of whom he could 
respect and regard, who sat below the 
Gangway on the opposite side of the 
House, for, undoubtedly, the speeches 
of some of them had had a tendency 
to create distrust and alarm on the 
part of the landlords of Ireland, who 
naturally were driven to stand up for 
their rights, and were jealous of the 
position which they occupied ; but who, 
if a different course had been adopted, 
would have been, he ventured to think, 
the first to come forward to endeavour 
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to find out some. true and just measure 
of reform which might secure to the 
tenants the legitimate object of their 
aspirations. It might be said that the 
sition taken up by the landlords ren- 
ered it impossible that this happy result 
could be attained; but he did not be- 
lieve that—he believed the majority of 
the Irish landlords were anxious to see 
the Land Question finally settled, and they 
recognized that it was to their advantage 
that it should be settled, and that agi- 
tation on the subject should cease. To 
a certain extent they were willing to 
recognize, he believed, the rights of 
the tenant to a property in the land as 
regarded his labour and expenditure. 
The question was a difficult one, and 
it must be treated in a bold and, at 
the same time, in a just manner. No 
mere dealing with the fringe of the 
uestion would be satisfactory. Every 
ailure to settle the question prolonged 
the agitation which was the misfor- 
tune of Ireland. All would agree with 
him in desiring that by bold, liberal, and 
honest legislation that agitation should 
terminate. It was the desire of every 
Irishman—and he included every man 
of what was termed the “Third Party” 
in that House—to see the relations of 
landlord and tenant work harmoniously. 
He was not one of those who thought 
thére ought to be any confiscation of a 
landlord’s property or right. In his 
election canvass he never met with a 
single tenant farmer who asked for more 
than a right to eccupy and to hold, at a 
fair rent, that property which he had 
acquired by his labour, and there was no 
desire to deprive the landlord of his right 
in the land. All that was asked was 
security of tenure and recognition of the 
right asregarded land which was acknow- 
ledged in regard to every other species 
of property—namely, that a man who 
converted raw material into a manufac- 
tured product had a property in the 
result of his industry. The tenant took 
the land as a raw material, and con- 
verted it into the manufactured article, 
represented by the soil, which produced 
the crops. The Bill now before the House 
was drawn with a view to boldness and 


justice. Itwasnecessary, in explanation of 


the Bill, that heshould call attention to the 
relations in which landlords. and tenants 
stood before the passing of the Land 
Act of 1870. Before the passing of that 
Act, the landlords had power to turn 
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their tenants out at any time on a simple 
notice to quit, and without recognition of 
the labour or capital expended on the 
holding ; but to their credit it might be 
said that, as a rule, that power was rarely 
exercised. It existed, however, down to 
1870; and it formerly had been the habit 
of landlords, on receiving their rent, to 
deliver a notice to the tenant to quit, and 
the tenant had thus constantly hanging 
over him a notice under which his occu- 
pancy might be suddenly closed, and he 
might be turned out without any regard 
whatever to the fraits of his labour. 
But what was the right of the tenant? 
Why, he had no right; it was simply 
his duty to go. That being the relative 
legal position of parties, it seemed to him 
strange that the law should have existed 
so long in the country as it did. Itcould 
only be accounted for by the fact that 
the landlords were better than the laws. 
Any landlord acting in the way he had 
described simply appropriated the pro- 
perty of the tenant. In Ulster the posi- 


tion prior to the Act of 1870 was, ac- 
cording to the law, the same as it was in 
every other part of Ireland, though, no 
doubt, in most parts of Ulster, and espe- 
cially on large estates, there was a re- 
cognition of a just equity between the 


landlord .and tenant, which was the 
foundation of what was now called the 
Ulster tenant right. But that had only 
for its sanction the generosity of feeling 
entertained by the landlord. Under these 
circumstances, the Land Act of 1870 was 
brought before the House by the right 
hon. Gentleman who was now at the 
head of the Government; and it was 
not saying very much, because it had 
been already said over and over again, 
to assert that that was an Act of Par- 
liament with which the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman would be for ever 
connected in the most honourable man- 
ner. That Act was complained of as 
having infringed the right of free con- 
tract; but he would ask the House to 
bear in mind that when hon. Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side of the House, and 
especially the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), spoke of in- 
terference with the freedom of contract, 
and applied that trite and commonplace 
observation to the relation of landlord 
and tenant as it still existed in Ireland, 
they wholly misapprehended the position 
of the case. There was, in substance, no 
such thing as freedom of contract as 
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between landlord and tenant. There 
could be no reality in the objection of 
the hon. Member until he first established 
as between the contracting parties an 
independent position and equal rights. 
Talk about freedom of contract in such a 
case! Let the House fancy the miserable 
tenant of some 20 acres, who, by in- 
dustry and frugality, had improved the 
letting value of his holding, and who, 
under notice to quit, went to his landlord 
or agent and asked why he was to be 
disturbed in his holding, and was told 
that he must go out on the roadside 
or to the poorhouse, if necessary, unless 
he conceded the demand of the landlord 
to allow an increase of rent, which in- 
crease was regulated by the improve- 
ment that had been affected in the hold- 
ing by the labour and capital of the 
tenant. To say that that man, with the 
prospect before him of the charity of 
the workhouse, where he was separated 
from his wife and children, was in a 
position to enter into free contract with 
his landlord was an abuse of terms. 
The Land Act had advanced the question 
of land reform in a considerable degree. 
The Chief Secretary stated the other day 
that if that Act had not been passed 
Ireland would now have to be governed 
by martial law. He feared that unless 
another Land Act was passed far in 
advance of that of 1870 a like neces- 
sity might be found to exist in 1890; 
and he, therefore, asked the House to 
adopt generously, and in no grudging 
spirit, a principle which, he ventured to 
think, was a just principle—namely, that 
which would place the occupier of an 
agricultural holding in Ireland in that 
position in which it would be his interest 
to maintain, not merely law and order, 
but those good feelings which, to some 
extent, existed between landlord and 
tenant in the North, and which ought to 
exist and be fostered throughout the en- 
tire of Ireland. The House must be fully 
aware that in moving the second reading 
of this Bill his object was to elicit the 
acceptance of a principle. He could not, 
nor could any private Member expect to 
earry a Bill of this importance. through 
the House. It should be a Government 
measure; but it wasright that theanxiety 
which existed in Ireland to know what 
the House was about to do in regard to 
this Land Question should receive some 
greater recognition than the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to inquire into the 
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operation of the Land Act. They had 
had 10 years experience of that Act, and 
the result had been to show that it had 
not placed the relation between landlord 
and tenant upon that satisfactory foot- 
ing which at the time of its passing it 
was hoped it might. He believed that 
the Chief Secretary had admitted as 
much the other day. The reason was 
that there had not been a recognition 
of the true principle which ought to 
guide the House in dealing with this 
question—namely, recognition to the 
full, legitimate, and logical extent of 
property on the part of the tenant in 
the fruits of his labour. After the Land 
Act was passed it was supposed that 
matters would improve. With respect 
to the Ulster custom the only thing 
which the Act did was to legalize that 
which already existed by custom; and, no 
doubt, it was a great matter to confer 
upon the tenant the legal right of de- 
manding that which before depended 
upon the generosity of his landlord. 
But it was perhaps unknown to English 
Members that this legalizing of the 
Ulster tenant right worked in a very un- 
equal degree throughout Ulster. There 
were many estates in Ulster; he al- 
luded to the smaller estates, on which 


it might be said that the Ulster tenant 
right did not exist atall. On the larger 
estates, such, for instance, as the Down- 
shire and Abercorn estates, the tenant 
right existed in its full extent; but 
throughout the great portion of Ulster 
the custom was unsatisfactory in regard 


to what were called ‘office rules,’ 
which limited the right of the tenant as 
regarded the compensation that he could 
receive. The two things which the tenant 
class in Ireland wanted were a fixity in 
their tenure—that was to say, a right 
that they should not be disturbed, with- 
out their consent, in their holdings as 
long as they paid a fair rent; and a 
right of sale free from the restrictions 
imposed by office rules, which limited 
the compensation they had the right 
to receive. The compensation which 
they ought to receive could alone be 
tested fairly and honestly by a right of 
sale—by taking it to the market and 
asking the public to come forward and 
buy that which was proposed to be sold. 
The “ office rules,’”? so far as they were 
worth anything to the landlord, were in- 
consistent with the true recognition of 
tenants’ right; and, therefore, the first 
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thing to which the House ought to de- 
vote its attention was to consider how 
far it was fair and reasonable to allow 
these rules, even under the sanction of 
this custom, to interfere with the pro- 
perty which the tenant had in his hold- 
ing, recognized as it was, to a limited but 
notto thefullextent, and which the tenant 
had a right to claim. Out of Ulster 
the Land Act provided what was sup- 
posed to be an equivalent to the Ulster 
custom—namely, compensation in case 
of disturbance. He was not going to 
touch upon the disputed question as to 
whether ejectment for non-payment of 
rent should be deemed a disturbance. 
Under ordinary circumstances and ordi- 
nary conditions of society, it ought not 
to be a disturbance, and he did not 
find amongst those with whom he had 
been brought into contact in the North 
of Ireland that there was any disposi- 
tion to dispute the fact that when a 
tenant was unable or declined to pay 
his rent he should be liable to eviction 
from his holding. He would ask what 
were the faults of this Land Act? Mr. 
J. McDonnell, who was a competent 
authority in Ireland on the question of 
the Ulster tenant right, read a paper 
before the Statistical Society in January 
1879, in which he said that the Land 
Act had legalized the Ulster custom, but 
it had not defined that custom, and had, 
therefore, in reality, done nothing to 
settle the question. The uncertainty, 
the feeling of distrust on both sides was 
as strong as ever. In some respects, in- 
deed, stronger ; for landlords were now 
more disposed to look for their extreme 
rights than before. Now, as before, a 
grasping landlord would gradually eat 
away the tenant’s interest, and a pushing 
tenant would often sell as his part of the 
estate of a good-natured landlord. It 
would be a fatal mistake to construct an 
Irish Land Bill on the lines of the Ulster 
custom, which it was impossible to define, 
and which did not give fixity of tenure, 
but merely imposed a fine upon the 
landlord for exercising his legal right as 
against the property of the tenant. It 
should not be a case of fine, but of pro- 
hibition. The landlord had no more right 
tosell the property of the tenant, unless 
the latter was willing to have it sold, 
than the tenant would have a right to 
insist upon buying out his landlord. 
Mr. Robertson, residing in the county of 
Kildare, had urged before the Royal 
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Commission at Dublin that it was neces- 
sary for the agricultural interests of Ire- 
land that the tenants should have fixity 
of tenure at valued rents, and that the 
right of free sale should be conceded to 
them. The broad principle upon which 
the Bill was framed, and which he asked 
the House to accept as that upon which 
future legislation must be based, was a 
recognition of the existence of a pro- 
perty in the tenant in regard to the oc- 
cupation of his holding, so long as he 
paid a fair rent, and the right of deal- 
ing with that property by free sale, 
unrestricted by any rules sought to be 
imposed upon him by his landlord—in 
Ulster or elsewhere. In seeking to give 
effect to these two leading principles, 
the Bill dealt with notices to quit, which 
constituted that form of legal machinery 
which from year’s end to year’s end 
kept the tenant in hot water. It prohi- 
bited the serving of notices to quit ex- 
cept in certain cases—namely, the case 
of a tenant who had failed to pay his fair 
rent, or who persisted in deteriorating 
his holding, or who sub-divided it. It 
would be manifestly unjust to deprive 
the landlord of his right to evict in these 
cases; but there was a provision in the 
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Bill enabling tenants who were pre- 
vented by their landlords unreasonably 
from making a sub-division of their 
holdings to apply to the Court, which 
should have it in its power to permit a 
sub-division if it thought proper, subject 


to reasonable conditions. Some obser- 
vations had been made on County Court 
Judges in Ireland, who were supposed 
by hon. Members to be—as the Attorney 
General for Ireland had denied—fools ; 
but having a knowledge of most of those 
learned gentlemen, he was able to say 
that they were men of large experience, 
and high attainments, and were fully 
competent to carry out in a reasonable 
manner the provisions of any Bill that 
might be intrusted to their administra- 
tion. The difficulty that had always ex- 
isted on this subject was how to ascer- 
tain what was.a fair rent, and that was 
a question upon which a good deal of 
difference of opinion existed. It had 
been suggested that the amount of fair 
rent should be decided by a jury. But 
the jury would manifestly either consist 
of landlords or tenants, which would be 
unsatisfactory. Then the alternative 
was proposed by taking six of one and 
half-a-dozen of the other; but such a 
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course would only result in no agree- 
ment being arrived at all. There was 
also an objection to arbitration, which 
would probably prove a cause for litiga- 
tion. If the arbitrators did not agree, 
the question would be referred to an 
umpire, and from him it would ulti- 
mately reach the Courts of Law. It 
would be much better, therefore, that 
the case should go before the Court at 
once without any delay. It had been 
suggested the difficulty should be met 
by a new valuation of Ireland; but such 
a proceeding would occupy a consider- 
able amount of time, and if the Bill was 
delayed by such a result the delay 
would be inconvenient. It therefore 
appeared to him, and to the hon. Mem- 
bers whose names were upon the Bill, 
that the proposal, with regard to ascer- 
taining a fair rent, as set forth in the 
Bill, was possibly the best as a choice of 
difficulties that could be adopted. He 
pointed out the course of procedure, in 
the early sections of the Bill, by which 
the tenant could in a summary way 
apply to Court to have his rent reduced, 
and in the same way he allowed the 
landlord to issue a claim to have his 
rent increased to a fair rent. He then 
proposed that the rent thus agreed upon 
should continue for seven years at the 
least, or whatever longer period the 
House might think proper to fix, leaving 
it open to either the landlord or tenant 
to again claim to have the rent adjusted. 
This was no novel proposal, for on the 
adjustment of the tithe rent-charge the 
same system was adopted. The parties 
having come before the Court, he then 
proposed a method of procedure, which 
he thought would commend itself to hon. 
Members, for ascertaining, or rather 
helping the Judge to ascertain, what a 
fair rent was. He provided for the at- 
tendance of a valuator from the Valua- 
tion Office in Dublin, who should go 
down, examine the premises, and then 
give evidence on oath as to what, in his 
opinion, the value of the premises was. 
This evidence was to guide, not bind the 
Chairman. He further provided that 
the rent, to be deemed a fair rent, should 
be that which a solvent and responsible 
tenant could at the time of inquiry afford 
to pay fairly, and without collusion, for 
the premises after deducting from such 
rent—first, the addition to the letting 
value of the premises referable to any 
unexhausted and suitable improvements 
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made by the tenant or his predecessors 
in title ; secondly, any increase of letting 
value referable to the expenditure of la- 
bour or capital of tenant, whether the 
same be capable of being specified in 
detail or not, and the Judge should fur- 
ther take into consideration any varia- 
tion in the average price of agricul- 
tural produce or ak, if evidence of 
the same should be offered. The rent so 
ascertained was to be the fair rent. The 
second as of the Bill contained pro- 
visions for securing the right of free sales, 
without regard to office rules, which 
had eaten away the Ulster tenant right. 
It had been urged on the other side of 
the House that such a principle would 
amount to confiscation of the landlords’ 
rights ; but he contended that if there 
existed confiscation it was the confis- 
cation of the tenant’s property in the 
soil. If the present confiscation of 
tenants’ rights were prevented, the proper 
osition of landlords and tenants would 
a established for the benefit of all 
classes of people in Ireland. The Bill, 
if passed into law, would make the pro- 
visions of the Land Act to work satis- 
factorily, inasmuch as the great need 
required beyond that provided by the 
Land Act was to enable the tenant to 
retain possession so long as he paid a 
fair rent. By the Land Act the tenant 
would obtain payment for improvements, 
and by this Bill he would obtain a fair 
and reasonable hold over his property, 
and freedom from disturbance. The 
principle, indeed, was, in a measure, re- 
cognized by the Land Act, and should, 
therefore, be supported by hon. Members 
opposite. There were certain alterations 
which would probably be made in Com- 
mittee. He did not think it would be 
reasonable not to have some provision by 
which parties, if they thought fit, might 
contract themselves out of the Act; and, 
therefore, it allowed tenants occupying 
holdings of the value of £100 and up- 
wards to contract themselves out of it. 
A man in possession of a holding of that 
value would probably be in a position 
of life in which he could stand upon 
his rights as against his landlord. He 
would also except from his Bill all 
leases over 99 years, and give power to 
limited owners to make leases for that 
period when they thought it advisable 
to exclude the provisions of the Act. He 
was sorry the Irish Conservative Mem- 
bers were not in their places on the oc- 
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casion, because he believed they were 
open to conviction, and because he 
wished to show them that this was a 
fair Bill, recognizing the principle of 
equity and justice between man and man. 
ere were very few landlords in Ire- 
land who, if they had their land thrown 
on their hands, would be competent to 
manage and develop it. The object of 
the landlord should, therefore, be to get 
a fair rent, and retain tenants who would 
be willing to continue their holdings on 
equitable terms rather than to endea- 
vour to extort an unfair rental. One 
advantage of passing this measure would 
be that it would tend to diminish the 
loud and inflated talk—the “tall talk,” 
as the Americans termed it—which was 
indulged in by the Land League. The 
agitation which had existed during the 
last 18 months had, in his opinion, done 
positive mischief by chilling the hearts 
of Irish landlords, and prompting many 
of them to shut their purses against 
distress that might otherwise have se- 
cured their sympathy. If that agita- 
tion continued without abatement, it 
would simply widen the breach between 
landlords and tenants, and would place 
the former in a position of hostility to- 
wards the latter. The results no one 
would be able to foresee. The contest 
might be compared to the celebrated 
conflict between the Kilkenny cats. The 
landlords, on the one hand, would insist 
on getting their rents, and would throw 
off all compassion for the tenants, and 
the kindly feeling that existed before 
would be blunted. The tenantry, on 
the other hand, would have to fight 
their way upon whatever rights they 
now possessed, and the result would be 
to divide the country into two hostile 
camps. If the House would sanction 
the principle of this Bill he would 
be satisfied, and go no further at 
present thap the second reading. He 
hoped that hon. Members on the oppo- 
site side of the House who were called 
the ‘“‘Third Party’? would support the 
Bill. Indeed, they were bound to sup- 
port it unless they were biassed by the 
sentiment that it had not emanated 
from themselves, and he thought they 
were too generous to oppose it from 
such a motive. The measure ought 
to be regarded not as spoliation of the 
landlord, but as securing for him a 
pomenets and fixed property withdut 
ringing with it the fear of agrarian 
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outrage. In his own early days a land- 
lord was not afraid to walk about his 
property in the dark ; but, at the present 
time, there was a decided fear of this 
kind in some parts of Ireland. Whether 
hon. Members came from Ireland or 
not, he would urge them to view the 
question as one of fair play. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, writing to Lord 
Castlereagh on the 23rd March last, had 
denied that the Conservative Govern- 
ment were hostile to the Ulster tenant 
right, and that they were opposed to the 
basis of the Land Act of 1870. It was 
true that there had been a General 
Election pending then ; but he did not 
suppose that the right hon. Gentleman 
had changed his views in the compara- 
tively short time that had elapsed since 
his letter. He did not think he was 
asking too much when he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman and his supporters 
for their votes on the present occasion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Litton.) 


Mr. P. J. SMYTH said, he rose simply 
to express the hope that the Govern- 
ment would see their way to give full 
and favourable consideration to this Bill, 
which embodied the true principles of 
tenant right. It extended to the whole 
of Ireland the incidence of the Ulster 
system. That system worked well in 
Ulster in the interest of both landlord 
and tenant. They were justified, there- 
fore, in assuming that it would work 
well also in the other Provinces. The Bill 
had, besides, the conspicuous merit that 
it dealt boldly and comprehensively with 
a great subject, and in a way calculated 
to effect a settlement of a burning ques- 
tion. -It was not desirable—it was most 
undesirable — that the Statute Book 
should be encumbered with a multi- 
plicity of small Land Bills dealing piece- 
meal with a vast and complicated sub- 
ject. The question should be dealt with 
as a whole in a large and generous spirit, 
and in one comprehensive measure, or, 
in his opinion, it should not be touched 
at all. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON gave the 
Bill his cordial and hearty support, inas- 
much as it dealt with certain grievances 
which, unfortunately, demanded legisla- 
tion. During his short sojourn in that 
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that though in the Southern part of Ire- 
land things might be in a very bad state, 
in Ulster everything was just as it should 
be. As the mouthpiece of Ulster tenant 
farmers, he was there to say that this 
was not the case in that Province—that 
they were not satisfied with the law as 
it stood. In Ulster there was great di- 
versity of religious belief, and great 
difference in the class of people who cul- 
tivated the land. There were farmers 
as poor, perhaps, as those of Donegal, 
or of the West; but, on the other hand, 
there were hundreds or thousands of 
middle class farmers — yeomen — who 
were the backbone of any country; and 
during an extended canvass throughout 
the country, during the last Election, he 
had not heard, in public or in private, a 
single syllable about non-payment of 
rent, and he was referring not only to 
the well-to-do classes, but tothe poorest 
and most wretched. He should be the 
last person to encourage such a cry; 
landlords were also Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects and had their just rights. What 
the farmers said to him was—‘‘ We want 
to pay our rent; we acknowledge it is 
a debt we owe; but it ought not to 
be gradually raised when the increased 
value is the fruit of our own industry 
alone. If a town is extended, or a factory 
built, or a mine is found, the landlord 
is entitled to raise his rent; but we ask 
the Legislature to prevent the landlords 
taxing our own industry as has been 
done, and we do ask that we shall have 
the freedom to sell the tenant right or 
the goodwill independently of the re- 
striction of any office rule.”” The pro- 
visions of the Bill would meet these two 
cases. English Members might say— 
certainly English gentlemen outside the 
House often said—that if an Irish tenant 
were not satisfied to pay the advanced 
rent he might pack up his traps and go ; 
and this would be a very proper answer 
if the tenure was similar in its nature to 
that of England and Scotland. The 
difference, however, was sufficiently 
marked to need no comment. In Ire- 
land, houses, buildings, stables, offices, 
were in many cases built, and many im- 
provements were made by the tenant, 
without assistance, and yet if he went 
away he had to leave all behind him. 
It was the anomalous double ownership 
that had grown up which made the Irish 
Land Question one so difficult to deal with. 


House he had found it a general opinion | If this had been the first time the State 
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- interfered with private contract, he would 
have been very cautious in supporting 
the Bill; but in 1833, when the Paste? 
Act was introduced, contracts had been 
seriously limited, the working hours for 
women and young people being reduced 
to 10 per day. In 1874 the Government 
had further reduced those hours to 9}. 
At the latter period he had gone to 
France and Belgium with the view of 
ascertaining how the factories of the 
North of Ireland were to be enabled to 
compete with those of the countries 
named ; and he had come back, having 
been courteously received by both French 
and Belgians, and having been allowed 
to inspect their books, convinced that at 
the rate of 10 hours a-day the North 
of Ireland could just compete with 
foreign manufacturers and no more. He 
regretted that the hon. Members for Bel- 
fast (Mr. Ewart and Mr. Corry) were 
not present, because he thought they 
would have corroborated this statement ; 
but he believed that events themselves 
had amply justified the conclusion at 
which he had arrived. He did not wish 
to find fault with the Act passed in 1874 ; 
but he wanted to show that the Con- 
servative Government had, to a very 
considerable extent, interfered with 
private contract, and that the measure 
now before the House did not set a pre- 
cedent in this respect. Landlords in Ire- 
land had got avery bad name at the pre- 
sent timé; but he was sure that many of 
them would be glad to have the odium 
removed from their shoulders to the 
Court, which would intervene, by the 
provisions of this Bill, in cases of dis- 
puted rent. With regard to the opera- 
tion of the Bill against the grievances 
of restricted sale of tenant right, he 
would mention just one case of the 
latter description to the House. In 1867 
aman named John Wilson had held a 
farm of 80 acres on a certain estate. He 
built the dwelling-house and offices, 
thoroughly drained the land, and then 
informed the agent that he proposed to 
offer his tenancy for sale. The agent 
said he might do this, but required that 
he should not take more than £10 an 
acre. A man named John Robinson 
wished to purchase, and agreed to give 
£1,400 for the tenant right; but the 
landlord’s agent said that Robinson must 
sign an agreement binding him to give 
up the farm, if the landlord wanted it at 
any time, and not to receive more than 
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£10 anacre. Robinson naturally refused 
to buy the tenant right on this principle, 
and the result was that Wilson had to 
sell his 80 acres of land for £600 less 
than he otherwise would have received. 
An hon. Member had spoken about con- 
fiscation the other evening. Ifthe House 
wanted to know what confiscation was, 
here was confiscation pure and simple. 
He could conceive sothing more caleu- 
lated to make an industrious man lazy, 
or a tenant farmer thriftless and untidy, 
than to tell him that however he might 
toil, sweat, or dig, his land should be 
worth only a certain price and nothing 
more. There was nothing visionary or 
wild in the proposal of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Tyrone (Mr. Litton). 
The Irish peasant had a love for his 
home which was very strong ; so strong, 
that it stood in the way of his interest 
at times, and that of his family. Still, 


he (Mr. Richardson) could sympathize 


with that feeling, for he had travelled as 
far as Russia in the East, and America 
in the West, and yet found no place for 
which he would exchange his Irish 
home; and if he could do anything to 
aid his brother countrymen by support- 
ing a measure such as this, or a better 
Government measure, he would be very 
happy to do so. 

otonEL COLTHURST said that the 
Bill contained a principle on which alone, 
in his opinion, the Irish Land Question 
could be settled. It had frequently been 
asked why, in respect of Irish land, free- 
dom of contract between man and man 
should be interfered with? The answer 
was that, in the case of 75 per cent of 
the poorer class of Irish tenants, such a 
thing as freedom of contract did not 
exist, and that was owing to what had 
been called the land hunger existing in 
Ireland. The inordinate desire to obtain 
possession of land led to what would be 
considered very uncommercial dealings 
with a view to obtain it. A small farmer 
wished to rent several farms. Onone of 
these he lived, others he let below their 
value to dairymen, keeping them in re- 
serve for his family, and thus diminishing 
the supply and increasing the demand. 
How was that state of things to be met ? 
It could only be met by some tribunal 
which would step in between the land- 
lord and tenant and say what was a fair 
and reasonable rent which should be 
paid for each holding. The Bill before 
the House would extend the Ulster 
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custom of tenant right; and if the Go- 
vernment were willing to adopt the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, perhaps his hon. Friend 
the Member for Tyrone would do well 
to withdraw his Bill. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that during 
the late Parliament his Friend Mr. Isaac 
Butt had exhaustively explained, and on 
several occasions submitted to the con- 
sideration and judgment of the House, 
the principles on which, the great body 
of the Irish Members contended, the 
Land Question in Ireland could alone be 
satisfactorily settled. During these dis- 
cussions the Members of the present 
Government must have acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge to enable them now to 
give expression to their views and opi- 
nions in respect to the present Bill. It 
certainly, in the present state of Ireland, 
was most desirable that the Chief Se- 
cretary should indicate, at least, in 
general terms, the principles which he 
conceived should be adopted in future 
legislation in the direction in which Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed to amend 
the Land Act of 1870. He concurred 
with the hon. Member for Tyrone in the 
statements he had made as to the failure 
of the Land Act of 1870 to give effect to 
the intention of the framers of the mea- 
sure. So long as this principle of com- 
pensation for disturbance was adhered 
to, and security of tenure, so long as he 
was willing to pay a fair rent, was 
denied to the Irish tenant, so long would 
there be discontent and agitation. He 
could not say the provisions in the Bill, 
in respect to the tribunal to ascertain 
and fix the rent as between landlord and 
tenant, were quite satisfactory; but they 
proceeded in the right direction in tak- 
ing away that uncontrolled power now 
vested in the County Court Judge. He 
would ask the House to look at the 
consequences of the present system in 
Ireland. A tenant in one county might 
obtain by the decree of the present tri- 
bunal a fair and satisfactory sum as 
compensation ; butin another county the 
Judge, adhering strictly to the Act of 
Parliament, might give an award which 
the tenant would receive with a sense of 
injustice. The result had been but too 
frequently to produce grave discontent, 
arising from the uncertainty of the deci- 
sions. There were cases on record in 
which the compensation had been valued 
at £700 or £800 by most competent wit- 
nesses, whose evidence the Judges in 
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the County Court Judge had awarded 
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only some £70 or £80. This uncer- 
tainty checked the execution of im- 
provements by the tenant. He there- 
fore thought it would be wise on the 
part of Parliament to put an end toa 
great portion of the litigation of that 
character by adopting the principle of 
the present Bill, which left the question 
alone for the decision of the tribunal a 
question of rent. The House might look 
on what had been the practical effect of 
the Ulster custom in Ulster. The Chief 
Secretary had shown, in the strongest 
and most convincing manner, the bene- 
ficial effects which security conferred 
under the Ulster custom, and had shown 
what a remarkable contrast the counties 
where tenant right prevailed presented 
to the other parts of Ireland. Why not 
remove the burning grievance? Why 
not extend the benefits which the Ulster 
tenant possessed, so that they might be 
enjoyed over the whole of Ireland ? 
This tenant right question was one of 
such importance to the whole of Ireland 
that it ought to be dealt with compre- 
hensively and in one Bill; and he thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. P. J. Smyth) was right in 
deprecating the introduction of a number 
of small Bills, and in enunciating the 
principle that it was the duty of the 
House to deal with the question once 
for all, and in a comprehensive fashion. 

Mr. FINDLATER: Sir, this Bill, if 
passed into law, which I hope it will be, 
will go far to settle the Land Question. 
It has, I firmly believe, been carefully 
prepared so as to avoid any injustice to 
either landlord or tenant. In Ulster the 
great benefits conferred by the Land 
Act of 1870 have been seriously inter- 
fered with, if not largely abrogated, by 
three great grievances. The tenant 
farmers with one voice complain of the 
hardships they suffer from want of cer- 
tainty of tenure, fair rent for their 
holdings, and the right of free sale. 
They say, why should we, who have 
made the land what it is by the sweat of 
our brows, and by unremitting industry, 
be obliged to leave our holding at any 
moment the caprice of our landlord 
says we should? Why should we be 
compelled to give up the homes of our 
forefathers, hallowed by many family 
associations, if we happen to offend our 
landlord in any way? Itis true we shall 
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receive compensation if we do; but no 
money payment would atone to us for 
the severance of those ties which bind us 
to the home of our childhood and the 
place we have made what it is by our 
own toil. Surely, Sir, there is nothing 
unnatural, unreasonable, or unfair in 
this feeling. The tenacity with which 
the Irish tenant clings to the soil is well 
known. Itmay be foolish. It might be 
wiser, perhaps, if he sought some other 
occupation, political economists may say ; 
but the fact exists and must be dealt 
with. Landlords possess the power of 
evicting their tenants, if they offend 
them in any way, without assignment 
or reason. Is that right or fair? The 
majority of landlords would not, I 
firmly believe, take advantage of this 
arbitrary power. There are exceptions, 
however, and, I regret to say, many ex- 
ceptions. The tenant should be guarded 
against those unjust landlords who may 
come over him at any time. The present 
landlord may be an excellent, kind, and 
thoughtful man, who would do nothing 
unfair or unjust; but his successor may 
be the reverse. It is to compel the un- 
just landlord to do what the good one 
performs of his own free will that we ask 
you to pass this Bill. In the county I 


represent, the tenants told me over and 
over again—and I saw many of them 
during my canvass from one end of the 
county to the other—that they wanted 


nothing unfair or unjust. They only 
desired fair play as between man and 
man, and to be protected by the law 
from being disturbed in their holdings 
so long as they paid their rent, and per- 
formed the incidents of their tenure. 
They assured me they were no revolu- 
tionists, and had no desire to take the 
land from their landlords by force or 
without payment; but they hungered for 
release from the vile state of serfdom in 
which their present condition of uncer- 
tainty of tenure placed them. One and 
all expressed a strong and earnest de- 
sire to acquire the perpetuity of their 
holdings free of rent by buying out, and 
not expropriating their landlords, if the 
State would give them assistance to be- 
come the purchasers; but like thoroughly 
reasonable and sensible men they recog- 
nized that that could not be done in a 
moment. They, however, looked forward 
hopefully and earnestly to the State’s 
speedy action in the matter. Oneofthe 
understood incidents of Ulster tenant 
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right, as admitted by Judge Longfield 
in The Cobden. Club Essays, is given in 
the following words :— 


“It is expected that as long as the tenant 
pays his rent the landlord will not use his legal 
power of putting an end to the tenancy.” 


In moving the Legislature, therefore, to 
pass this portion of the Bill, we are 
doing no more than asking them to 
affirm by written law that which at pre- 
sent exists by the unwritten code of 
Ulster tenant right. Now, with respect 
to the second grievance, that of rents 
arbitrarily increased from time to time, 
the Ulster tenants say, although they 
expend their labour and money in im- 
proving the land, which constitute their 
holdings, when they have made them 
more valuable by more expenditure, it 
is adopted by the landlord as an excuse 
for raising the rent. On some estates it 
appears to be the practice of the office 
which manages its dealings with the 
tenants to treat the coming in of a new 
tenant such as the son of the old one as 
a sale, and to put an increased rent upon 
him. The tenants deem this unrighteous 
and unfair, and cry aloud for redress. 
Is there aught unreasonable in such an 
outcry? Well may they say what en- 
couragement is there given to us to 
exert ourselves and make improvements, 
when the result of our exertions is only 
to increase the rents we pay? Surely 
that is a state of affairs which ought 
to exist no longer, and cries aloud to 
Heaven for redress, In common fair- 
ness between man and man the honest 
tenant should be secured against having 
the fruits of his industry unjustly appro- 
priated by his superior landlord. The last 
great grievance is the want of the right 
of free sale of their holdings by the ten- 
ants of land in the Ulster counties. On 
many of the estates in Down, Antrim, 
and Monaghan, there exist what are 
called official rules. These abominable 
rules materially affect the right of free 
sale by the tenant of his interest in his 
holding, and prevent his getting the full 
market price for the interest, the value 
of which is the produce of his own in- 
dustry. Those rules vary on different 
estates; but, by their provisions, the 
price which the tenant can take for his 
holding is fixed, and the peasant to 
whom he sells must be approved of by 
the landlord. The prices fixed on differ- 
ent estates vary from £2 to £10 an acre. 
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An illustration of the injustice done by 
this system will better explain to the 
House its unhappy and unjust effects 
than any words af mine. In the course 
of my canvass I was at the town of Car- 
rickmacross, and one day in the street a 
tenant farmer addressed me, and after 
some preliminary remarks told me this 
story. He said— 

“T have no reason to like my landlord, al- 

though he is nota bad man. My little place 
that [ had made with my own hands I desired 
to sell, and I bargained with a man, a friend of 
mine, to give it to him for £300. That was a 
good price, it was £20 an acre. When I went 
to the office to carry out the sale they told me 
they could not allow me to take more than £10 
an acre, and that I must sell to a man of theirs. 
As I had to get the money, I was obliged to take 
£150 for my farm, and the second tenant was 
charged an additional rent of £7 or £8.”’ 
It would thus seem the landlord had 
capitalized and appropriated one half of 
the tenant’s property by the imposition 
of this additional rent upon the new 
comer. Hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House have talked a 
good deal of confiscation lately; but, to 
my mind, no more glaring instance of the 
confiscation of one man’s property by 
another need possibly be cited. This is 
not a single case, bear in mind. Inm 


journeys through the country where 

was told this story, other tenant farmers 
on. hearing said—‘‘ There is my case.” 
‘‘ My case was worse than that.” Is it 
not time to remedy such an injustice as 
I have told you? Our Bill, if you pass 


it into law, will do it. To satisfy the 
House as to what is thought about its 
provisions, if I may be permitted I will 
read a letter which I have received from 
an ex-County Court Judge who has re- 
cently retired, and who had a large ex- 
perience of the working of the Land Act 
ina Northern county. He has been exa- 
mined before Committees of this House 
upon the Land Question, and his admi- 
nistration of the law during his tenure 
of office gave universal satisfaction. He 
says— 

“T did not expect you would have got your 
Land Bill forward so soon. It seems to have 
met with very general approval in the North, 
and, if carried in its entirety, it should satisfy all 
reasonable people. The great difficulty I see is 
the tribunal for fixing the rent. Too much is 
left to the discretion of the Chairman and to the 
Judge of Assize or Appeal. The form is very 
uncertain, and depends entirely on who the 
Chairman is. The latter is a very hurried and 
often a capricious hearing. The appeal should 
certainly not be left toa single Judge. Many 
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suggest an arbitration, with the Chairman as 
umpire and in appeal. Throughout Down and 
Antrim what are called office rules are spread- 
ing. I had great difficulty in keeping them 
in check. On some estates there is a limit 
of from £2 to £10 an acre. Some landlords 
claim an absolute right of objection to a pur- 
chaser, without assigning anyreason. Some in- 
sist on having an adjoining tenant as the pur. 
chaser. Another mode of interfering with the 
tenant right is by informing the purchaser 
when he offers that as he is able to give so much 
the land must be too cheap, and he is informed 
that if he buys the rent will be raised. No 
doubt the tenant can claim for disturbance, 
when too much rent is demanded; but I need 
not tell you no one likes to purchase a law suit. 
Most of these rules are of modern introduction, 
and if not abolished the tenant right in the 
North will be worth nothing in a very short 
time. The 18th section of the Land Act (the 
Equity Clause) is a fruitful source of irritation. 
It places a very formidable power in the hands 
of a Judge who is not in favour of the Land 
Acts. If Mr. Gladstone’s inquiry into the 
working of the Land Act is well conducted all 
those objections will come out, and show the 
absolute necessity of an extensive amendment.”’ 


Now, Sir, there is the strong expression 
of the opinion of an able and competent 
Judge in favour of the settlement of the 
Land Question proposed by the Bill now 
before the House. It will, I am sure, 
also command the House by the testi- 
mony of a competent and independent 
observer how injurious the office rules 
sought to be abolished are. There can 
be no doubt the Land Act was never 
intended to legalize this. Permit me, 
upon this point, to read to the House the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
in that splendid speech in which he 
closed the debate upon the second read- 
ing of the Bill which was carried into 
the Land Act of 1870— 


“The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
says .... that our legislation with regard to 
the Ulster custom, legalises the private arrange- 
ments on every estate in the North 
There cannot be a greater—a more fundamental 
misconception of the whole matter. The Ulster 
custom is not a private rule that each chooses at 
any time to establish. A breach of custom is 
not acustom. An established custom is a thing 
well understood as such, and perfectly capable 
of receiving a legal meaning and interpretation 
when it is investigated as a matter of fact. 
Wherever a particular proprietor or an agent 
chooses to set up a rule which, though it be en- 
forced on the estate, is in derogation of custom, 
and which has not itself subsisted so far as to 
acquire the character of a custom, it is con- 
demned as a private and arbitrary practice, and 
is overridden by the custom the authority of 
which will be exerted and enforced against it.’’ 
—([8 Hansard, cxcix. 1839.] 
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Sir, this was the opinion of the great 
statesman who framed the Act. It 
shows what his intentions were. The 
facts I have stated prove that in prac- 
tice they have been frustrated. Pass 
this Bill, and the Ulster tenant will get 
the benefit of the firm, unalloyed, and 
comprehensive custom to which he is 
entitled, and not have it frittered away, 
if not abrogated, as it is at present, by 
the obnoxious office rules. I conclude by 
saying on behalf of the sturdy tenants 
whose cause I have pleaded—‘ We’ll 
keep our customs. hat is law itself 
but old established custom? * * * 
All things resolve in custom. We'll 
keep ours.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that the 
question before the House was, no doubt, 
& grave and serious one — one as to 
which, it was said,the House would like 
to know the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Bill of his hon. Friend 
was an attempt to solve the Irish Land 
Question, and that in a very simple form. 
It embodied the principle which was 
popularly known as the ‘‘ Three F’s””— 
namely, free sale, fair rents, and fixity 
of tenure ; and in that form it proposed 
to extend to the rest of Ireland the 
Ulster custom. Now, though it might 
be desirable to extend that custom, he 
(the Attorney General for Ireland) 
thought the House could hardly at that 
moment expect the Government to an- 
nounce their views as to what should 
ultimately be the form that the solution 
of the Irish Land Question should as- 
sume. The Government had already 
stated that it was their intention toimme- 
diately issue a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the working of the Irish Land 
Act of 1870. The Commission would 
inquire into the whole question; and, 
that being so, he thought the House 
would deem it rather premature and 
somewhat rash if, before the Commis- 
sion had inquired, much less reported, 
the Government were to announce the 
conclusion at which they were likely to 
arrive. The proper and wise course 
was to wait till the Commission had 
reported, and meantime to decline to 
express any opinion on the subject. His 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
told the House a few days since that the 
Commission would be issued at once, and 
that he hoped to pass a temporary mea- 
sure for the present year, leaving the 
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House entirely unpledged as to future 
legislation, adding that it would ‘be 
quite open to them—if that was the 
opinion of the majority—to leave things 
as they now were. It was, in fact, 
necessary, in order properly to deal 
with the question, that the Government 
should have further information; and it 
would be forestalling the Report of the 
Commission if they were now topronounce 
any opinion as to what the true solution 
of the Irish Land Question might be. 
The necessity for inquiry had been ad- 
mitted by the appointment of a.Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords for the 
purpose only two years after the passing 
ofthe Actof 1870. That Acthad since been 
in operation for eight years more, and 
an opportunity was thus afforded of ob- 
taining a valuable amount of information 
which would, he hoped, enable Parlia- 
ment finally to decide as to the proper 
mode of dealing with the question. The 
Government, however, could not at, pre- 
sent pledge themselves to any opinion 
on the matter. He hoped that the hon. 
Member who had moved the second 
reading of the Bill would be content 
with the expression of opinion which 
his able speech had elicited from many 
Members of the House. Perhaps, before 
the debate concluded, they might hear 
the opinion of some hon. Gentleman 
on the Opposition Bench, and then he 
trusted that his hon. Friend would be 
content to withdraw his Bill for the 
present, leaving Parliament unpledged 
and free to deal with the question as it 
might think best when it had adequate 
information before it. He could not 
undertake to support the measure, nor 
could he give any pledge on the part of 
the Government that they would deal 
with the subject in the sense desired by 
the promoters of the Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he did not think 
it was at all unreasonable that hon. 
Members should desire to know what 
line the Government intended to take 
with respect to the Bill. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) seemed to complain, 
and with rather an injured air, that he 
had not got a lead from that side of the 
House as to the course he should adopt, 
and he made rather an ad misertcordiam 
appeal to the hon. Gentleman who moved 
the second reading of the Bill to decide 
the matter for himself, and thus relieve 








the Government from a difficulty—to be 
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satisfied with the discussion which had 
taken place, with the able speech he had 
made, and to rest and be thankful upon 
his laurels. The Government had not 
approved the Bill; but they had not 
disapproved it ; all that they said was— 
wait a little longer. The whole ten- 
dency of the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was to give this 
advice—Wait ; a Committee of the 
House of Lords had made inquiry in 
the past—a Commission was able to 
make further inquiry in the future; the 
Government needed information, and 
having got it they would consider it, and 
act upon it either by doing something or 
by doing nothing. They were to have the 
widest possible discretion to act or not to 
act. But, having appointed that Com- 
mission, they would stultify themselves if 
they practically took away from the Com- 
mission all discretion by now assenting to 
the second reading of the present Bill, 
which dealt with pretty much every topic 
raised in the Land Question. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was in error 
when he stated that a Royal Commission 
had been appointed in 1872 by the right 
hon. Gentlemen now on the Opposition 
Benches ; the fact was that the night hon. 
Gentleman opposite was in power in 1872, 
and therefore the Opposition did not ap- 


point the Royal Commission of that year. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): It was not a 
Royal Commission, but a Select Com- 
mittee, appointed by the House of Lords. 

Mr. GIBSON: Very well; but then 
the right hon. Gentleman was Prime 


Minister. The Bill now before the 
House for second reading was not deal- 
ing with the Counties of Tyrone, Ar- 
magh, or Monaghan only, nor with the 
whole of Ulster; but it was intended to 
refer to the whole of Ireland. He (Mr. 
Gibson) would not discuss the Bill, as 
his right hon. and learned Friend had 
not discussed it; but this he could not 
refrain from saying—from a lawyer’s 
point of view—that this was a splendid 
professional Bill, and that if it were 
passed it would be productive of universal 
andeverlasting litigation. Hereserved to 
himself perfect liberty of action in deal- 
ing with and criticizing whatever pro- 
ao might be hereafter made by the 

overnment, if any were made. Mean- 
while, he supposed the hon. Gentleman 
would act on the advice so delicately 
given to him and withdraw the Bill. 


Mr. Gibson 


{COMMONS} 
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“No!” ] Well, he presumed the hon. 

ember was of age and could answer 
for himself. If he did not withdraw the 
Bill, but went to a division, the House 
would probably be favoured with a 
further announcement from the Treasury 
Bench, and perhaps the Government 
might be forced to come to a rapid de- 
cision. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN thought 
that the House ought to have received 
some indication from the Government as 
to their views with regard to the Land 
Question raised by this Bill. He did 
not expect that the Government would 
have accepted the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone, but was entitled to have 
some opinion from the Government. 
The question which this Bill treated was 
one upon which he had pledged himself 
at the hustings more than once ; but it 
must be remembered that there were in 
Ireland landlords and landlords. There 
were men who had not derived their 
land from confiscation ; there were some 
also, like the O’Conor Don, who obtained 
their property by hereditary descent, and 
there were others who had obtained 
land through their own industry ; and it 
was not by the cry of ‘landlord and 
tenant” that that great question was to 
be decided, if it had to be decided, on 
the inimitable principles of right and 
justice. He wondered why the Conser- 
vative Party, by the lips of their moutia- 
piece, had not given some indication of 
the line they would take in regard to 
such a Bill as that proposed by his hon. 
Friend. They would not, however, 
venture an opinion on the matter, 
struggling, as everyone knew they 
were, for a miserable feudal posi- 
tion in the country that any man 
of intellect would despise. Treating 
the question, as many would no 
doubt treat it, as a mere commercial 
transaction, what landlord would say, if 
he had a tenant from whom he received 
the value of the land in the nature of 
rent, and if that tenant wished to sell 
his occupation to another, it was not a 
fair commercial transaction? He had 
promised his constituents to give such a 
Bill his support; and though it was a 
measure which should not be hurried it 
was right for the hon. Member for 
Tyrone to take the opportunity pre- 
sented of obtaining the opinion of the 
House, and thus to offer material to the 
Government for their use in the coming 
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Session on the introduction of a new 
Land Bill. 

Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE said, 
that this Bill was Conservative in the 
highest degree as compared with the 
Bill for the Relief of Irish Distress, as 
to the passing of which through the 
other House this Session he had much 
doubt. If no measure of the kind were 
passed this Session, he feared that much 
violence would result. In the part of 
the country with which he was connected 
in England, there was practically fixity 
of tenure and fair rents, and the system 
was eminently successful. What was a 
success in the one country surely would 
be soin the other. He could not approve 
of the conduct of the occupants of the 
two front Benches, who contented them- 
selves with taunting each other without 
taking any active steps for the settle- 
ment of this question. What were those 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen there for 
if they had not the courage of their con- 
victions ? In supporting this Bill, he had 
no object in view except the thorough 
pacification of Ireland ; and he was con- 
vinced that the only way to secure that 

acification was to so amend the Land 
aws as to bind the landlords and tenants 
together for their mutual benefit. 

Mr. SYNAN ridiculed the idea of the 


Government having issued a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the principles in- 


volved in this Bill. The duty of a Royal 
Commission was to inquire into facts and 
not into principles. He thought the 
Government ought by this time to have 
made up its mind whether they were to 
adhere to the principle of the Act of 
1870, and merely give compensation for 
disturbance, so as to secure the tenant ; 
or whether, for the purpose of settling 
the question, they ought to adopt the 
Ulster custom, and extend it to the rest 
of Ireland. At all events, he supposed 
they would hear from the Chief Secre- 
tary in what direction they would act, 
and whether the present Bill contained 
any principle upon which the Govern- 
ment might shape future legislation. 
In his opinion, the present Bill gave 
ground upon which the question might 
be settled. It had been said that the 
Bill was a professional Bill; but, in his 
opinion, it was an anti-professional Bill. 
The landlord would know that if he at- 
tempted to raise his rents at all unfairly 
he would have to go into the County 
Court ; and he believed the apprehension 
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of that would prevent landlords from 
raising their rent unjustly. He thought 
the principle of the Bill, setting forth as 
it did the three principles upon which 
the Irish people wished the matter 
settled—namely, fixity of tenure at fair 
rents with free sale—was a principle 
upon which the future amendment of 
the Act of 1870 must be shaped. That 
principle was accepted by the Government 
last Session, and now the right hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Gibson) had nothing to say on a Bill 
the principles of which his own Govern- 
ment last year accepted. He appre- 
hended that the Government had :an 
excuse for waiting for the result of the 
Royal Commission ; but, at the same 
time, he thought they ought to accept 
the principle of the Bill, leaving the 
details of the measure to be settled when 
the Report of the Commission was issued. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member who has just sat down asks me, 
I think, arather unreasonable thing. He 
asks me that we should say now what 
are the principles of the Land Bills which 
are to be brought forward next Session. 
I must really decline to do any such 
thing. I can hardly think the hon. Mem- 
ber will expect me to do it. He surely 
cannot think that a person in a Minis- 
try responsible for Irish affairs should 
suddenly, on a Wednesday afternoon, 
without the opportunity of consulting 
his Colleagues, bind the Government to 
the principle of a measure such as this 
before the House. The hon. Gentleman, 
in introducing this measure, had, with 
great clearness, stated his plan for alter- 
ing the law; and it is, undoubtedly, a 
plan which finds much favour among 
certain classes in Ireland, and the enor- 
mous importance of which I do not 
think can be overrated. The principle 
of that plan, as I understand it, is that 
the amount of the rent of land in Ireland 
is to be fixed, not by the landlords or 
the tenants, but by arbitrators, and that 
there is to be fixity of tenure upon pay- 
ment of the rent so ascertained. This 
principle has been well discussed this 
afternoon, and the proposal of the hon. 
Member has received considerable sup- 

ort, and especially from the hon. Mem- 
fon for Scarborough (Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone), and that it should be sup- 
ported by an English landowner in the 
position of the hon. Gentleman is an 
argument very much in its favour. But 
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I maintain that the Government would 
be doing very wrong in a matter like 
this to express their decided opinion 
when they know, and the hon. Member 
who brings this measure forward knows 
to a certainty, that the Bill could not 

ssibly be passed into law this year. 
fe that be the case, we certainly ought 
to be allowed to keep ourselves free to 
consider the question in all its bearings ; 
and the House ought not to be com- 
mitted to a measure which, while held 
up to the — of Ireland as satisfac- 
tory, could not be passed into law this 
year. The position of the Government 
is plainly this, and we have not in the 
slightest departed from it. At the be- 
ginning of the Session we thought the 

sition of the Land Question in Ire- 

nd was one more than anything else in 
Ireland demanding the closest attention 
of the Government, to which we were 
committed, and, indeed, the attention of 
any Government. We did not pledge 
ourselves to bring in a measure; but we 
did pledge ourselves most seriously to 
consider whether a measure ought not 
to be brought forward; and we stated 
that we did not conceive that in this short 
Session, having only just taken Office 
ourselves, that we could attempt to 
make up our minds as to what kind of 
measure should be brought forward. 
We should have been very glad to have 
left the Land Question entirely alone. 
I do not wish to touch on the debate of 
yesterday any more than is necessary. 
We should have preferred to have left 
the Land Question alone; but we found 
that, owing to the temporary and excep- 
tional circumstances of the year, the go- 
vernment of Ireland would be, in our 
opinion, far more difficult if we did not 
make a temporary modification of the 
law. That does not in any way change 
our opinion, which is this—We have 
pledged ourselves to make the Land 
Question one of the very principal 
questions for consideration next Session. 
We shall take advantage of the Com- 
mission to ascertain the facts; and now 
we are asked this Wednesday afternoon, 
before we have been able to study the 
question as we ought to do, and to have 
an —— of consulting amongst 
ourselves, we are suddenly asked to de- 
cide beforehand, not only to say we will 
bring in a measure next year, but also to 
state what sort of a measure it will be. 


My hon. Friend who has just sat down 
Mr. W. E. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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says one of the reasons why we ought 
to do that was because something of the 
kind was brought forward in the Irish 
Land Act. But I must remind him that 
while it was brought forward it was de- 
feated by an enormous majority; and 
that is rather a strange reason for ask- 
ing the Government to suddenly agree 
to a principle which they felt it their 
duty to oppose before, and which the 
House at that time agreed in rejecting 
by a large majority. I do not want to 
be misunderstood in this matter. I am 
very much struck with the many argu- 
ments brought forward from the position 
of those hon. Gentlemen who have ad- 
vocated it; butitis decidedly a question 
upon which we ought to be left free to 
consider, and it is just one of those sub- 
jects that when the House legislates 
upon it we ought to be prepared to 
carry the Bill through, and not merely 
to adopt what is called the principle of 
the Bill on the second reading when it 
could not be carried into law. This 
year, therefore, I must urgently press 
on the hon. Member who brought the 
Bill forward to withdraw his Motion, 
to be content with the hearing he has 
obtained, not only for the Bill, but for 
the principles belonging to it. It is 
impossible for us to assent to the second 
reading of the measure; and in order 
that the House may be left entirely free 
to consider it I will move the Previous 
Question. 


Previous Question proposed, ‘ That 
that Question be now put.” — (dr. 
William Edward Forster.) 


Mr. CALLAN did not wish to mis- 
understand the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in the remarks made; but he be- 
lieved it would be impossible to under- 
stand clearly what the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland meant, except that he should 
remain unpledged either to principle or 
expediency. He had hoped that when 
a Bill was brought forward dealing 
with Ireland, and having the support of 
the Irish Liberal Party, there would 
have been a clear expression of opinion 
upon the subject; but instead, they found 
mere professions that the Government 
would give their earnest attention and 
best consideration to the policy of intro- 
ducing a Bill next year. As the At- 
torney General for Ireland spoke upon 
the Bill for fixity of tenure, he had hoped 
he would have availed himself of the 
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opportunity afforded him of withdraw- 
ing or modifying the remarks he had 
formerly made, which were— 

‘‘ My hon. and learned Friend, in the Preamble 
of his Bill, refers tothe existing law as ‘a hind- 
rance of agriculture.’ Well, Sir, I will not adopt 
as my own the forcible language of Philocelt, a 
well-known Irish writer, in reference to ‘fixity 
of tenure,’ which, he said, would ‘ smite Ireland 
as with a curse;’ but I do very much fear that, 
under the stereotyped, perhaps I might even 
say paralyzing system, that these proposals 
would fix upon us, the last state of Treland 
would, in respect of agriculture, at least, be 
worst than the first.’ 

What did the chief Legal Adviser then 
say? He said— 

“‘ They—the 1 a ag to give fixity of tenure, 
fair rents and free sale—were referred to and 
examined in the luminous speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich when he intro- 
duced the Irish Land Bill of 1870. He there 
showed the injustice and the impolicy of any such 
virtual transfer of property as must be involved in 
the compulsory establishment of ‘fixity of tenure,’ 
and for himself and the Liberal Party which 
he led pronounced emphatically against it. 
Instead of disturbing and unsettling the founda- 
tions of property, my right hon. Friend and 
those who acted with him carried through 
Parliament the Irish Land Act, the substan- 
tial effect of which I have already stated.’”’— 
[3 Hansard, cxxx. 633-5.] 

Would the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman lead the Party now against 
those demands? The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, not having availed 
himself of the opportunity of disavow- 
ing or recanting his former opinions, 
were they now to understand that the best 
consideration of the Government was to 
be given to the advisability of introducing 
a Bill next year which would not embrace 
what the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had said would ‘‘smite Ireland as 
with a curse?’ Why did they not, in a 
manly and straightforward manner, say 
what their intention was, and not let 
them and the people of Ireland be de- 
luded in the coming Session with false 
and illusory hopes? 

Mr. METGE, as a Representative of 
a large Irish county, and a landlord, 
disagreed, not with the principles of the 
Bill, but with the Bill itself, because it 
would not answer the purpose intended, 
nor would any other Bil like it. The 
500,000 small tenants in Ireland were 
now told that, instead of having some 
immediate measure of relief, they must 
wait until the Government had made u 
their minds what they would do wi 
regard to this subject. What Irishmen 
wanted was a final settlement of this 
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question, under which the small tenants 
would obtain a sufficient quantity of 
land on which to support themselves 
and their families, and to become owners 
of it; or, at all events, to obtain such 
fixity of tenure at as low as possible a 
rent as was consistent with the just 
nights of the landlords. Many of those 
whom he had come there to repre- 
sent had been driven into infertile 
plains, where hardly any man could 
live. They were now to be told when 
the famine came that the Government 
would wait until the next week or two 
before proceeding with the Distress 
Bill. What was fixity of tenure to such 
men? No; the Land Question must be 
settled permanently ; tinkering with a 
worn-out system would never gain the 
object wished for—namely, the settle- 
ment of the present agitation going on 
in the country. That agitation, how- 
ever, was making hon. Members listen to 
what the people had to say, and was 
making those listen who would not a 
few years ago. He did not concur with 
the sweeping assertions that had been 
made against the Land League. Neither 
did he support the League; but he said 
it had done its work. — First of all, as 
far as the charitable funds were con- 
cerned, the League had laid them out in 
a way that did honour to any Committee, 
and the objects set before the Committee 
had been carried out honourably and 
fairly, as far as distributing funds for 
the relief of distress went. The League 
had worked honestly and well. Ireland 
had passed through a season of trial 
such as no other country could have 
borne. Famine, if not actual starvation, 
had haunted her threshold more than 
hon. Members had any idea of, and on 
the top of that they were to have a land 
system that could heave them out by 
the force of law. Were they to expect 
that the whole people of Ireland would 
go down without a word of complaint, 
as did the men on the Royal George, in 
all their strength and vigour? If the 
agitation was to be allayed it must be 
by astrong and comprehensive measure, 
and such a measure as that he would 


oY 

r. LITTON thought that the reasons 
given by the Government for declining 
to express any opinion with regard to 
this Bill were unsatisfactory. Instead of 
saying that they had not had time to 
consider the question fully, the Govern- 
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ment would be more frank if they were to 
state that they had not formed any views 
with regard to it. Fixity of tenure, the 
free sale of land, and a fair rent ought 
to be the leading features of any future 
legislation on this question. He should 
be wanting in his duty to the tenant 
farmers of the North of Ireland if he did 
not take the opinion of the House on this 
Bill. He, therefore, must divide the 
House on the subject. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I trust the hon. 
Member for the County Tyrone (Mr. 
Litton), who has charge of the Bill, will 
excuse me if I venture to speak after he 
has addressed the House; but I wish to 
say a few words in explanation of my 
reasons for not being able to vote in 
favour of a Bill which he has brought 
forward. I agree that the Government 
is entitled to some sympathy in the atti- 
tude which they have ieee up. The Bill 
pretends to be a final settlement of 
the Irish Land Question, and it seems 
to have been brought forward as such by 
the hon. Member who is in charge of it 
without a sufficient idea of the exigen- 
cies of the moment. It differs in that re- 
spect from the Bill for compensation for 
disturbance of the Government, which, 


as I take it, does not profess to be even 
a oy ag settlement of the Land Ques- 


tion, but only an alleviation of the ten- 
sion and pressure in that system. Is 
there any hon. Gentleman in this House 
_who will say that a Government which 
has just come into Office is not entitled 
to time for consideration of a tangled and 
difficult question, such as the Irish Land 
Question, before it endorses a principle 
about which there is great difference of 
opinion in Ireland, and which has not 
been unanimously accepted in that coun- 
tryas a final settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion. I have listened with great interest 
to the remarks of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Meath (Mr. Metge), who 
stated his belief that this measure would 
only touch the case of large tenants in 
Ireland. For myself, I think that if the 
machinery proposed by the Bill was 
workable, and could be properly put into 
operation, it would be of advantage to 
the tenants in the North as well as in 
the South, and would include those who 
occupy farms of a large size-as well as 
those of more moderate dimensions. I 
deny, however, entirely that it would be 
of the slightest use to the 300,000 small 
tenants, who have really made the Irish 


Mr. Litton 


{COMMONS} 
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land what it is, and whose sufferings 
have placed the Irish Land Question in 
its position before the British public. I 
do not wish to throw any obstacle in the 
way of the final settlement of the Land 
Question ; but I have in times past voted 
on more than one occasion for the Bill of 
Mr. Butt—a Bill similar to the one be- 
fore the House ; but I consider that Mr. 
Butt’s Bill was a considerable improve- 
ment orf this one in many working points, 
and one of them was that it threw the 
onus on the landlord to bring the tenant 
into court. I think, however, that one 
of the real difficulties, next to insecurity 
of tenure, in respect of the Irish Land 
Question, is that the land is badly distri- 
buted. What happened after the Irish 
Famine? During that Famine the land- 
lords took the opportunity of making 
extensive clearances, especially in the 
County Meath and other districts in 
which there were large tracts of land de- 
voted to grazing. The residue of the 
people went to the hillsides and bogs of 
Connaught, where their descendants are 
now living on land consisting of bog and 
mountain, which they have redeemed. 
There are in Ireland 250,000 small 
tenants who can hardly pay any rent at 
all; and it would be purely mockery to 
go to these men with this Bill. In order 
to remedy the state of things in the West 
of Ireland we require either emigration or 
migration. Therearein Ireland 4,500,000 
acres light grazing land occupied by 
graziers in farms of 1,000 or 2,000 acres. 
These lands, which were formerly in cul- 
tivation, are not suitable to be perma- 
nently laid down in pasture. They re- 
quire to be broken up and cropped ; and 
what I propose is that the tenants on the 
poor lands in the West of Ireland should 
be given an opportunity of migrating to 
those grazing lands. I believe the better 
settlement of the Land Question lies in 
giving the tenants of Ireland an oppor- 
tunity of becoming the owners of the 
land. I wish to enable this to be done 
by the issue of debentures at 34 per cent 
guaranteed by the State. I believe that 
after this year many landlords will be 
willing and anxious to sell their lands on 
easy terms. The present Bill will be of 
no use to more than a minority of Irish 
tenants who have an interest in the soil 
and are undoubtedly deserving, but who 
have not made the Land Question in Ire- 
land what it now is. I think that the 
Government are entitled to have an op- 














portunity of considering the question as 
a whole, and of seeing whether they 
could not enlarge the Land Act of 1870, 
so as to enable it to meet the objects of 
the promoters of this Bill, and also to 
provide some means by which tenants 
could purchase their holdings on fair and 
reasonable terms. I believe that the 
existing Irish land system cannot pos- 
sibly continue; and if the House passes 
this Bill it will only be prolonging a 
system which has worked, and is still 
working, incalculable evil to Ireland. In 
England, tenants are comparatively pros- 
perous and contented, because, owing to 
the remembrance of the feudal system, 
the landlords, while insisting on their 
rights, do not altogether forget their 
duties; in Ireland, where the feudal 
system does not survive, the landlords 
claim their rights but forget their duties. 
The Irish system has failed in every 
European country where it has been 
tried; and I must add that it has been 
attended in Ireland with more evil than 
in any other country in which it has been 
in operation. I believe that the agita- 
tion now going on in Ireland will make 
the farmers see that the only way of 
settling the Land Question is by their 
acquiring the ownership of their hold- 
ings. I must again express my opinion 
that the Government is now entitled to 
an opportunity of considering the whole 
subject; and that, under the circum- 
stances, it would be better not to press 
the second reading of this Bill; and if 
next Session they do not bring forward 
satisfactory proposals we shall know 
how to proceed. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA admitted 
that, having read the Bill, he could not 
say that if it became law it would do 
much good, while it would stand in the 
way of some reforms which it would be 
desirable to introduce; but, at the same 
time, it would meet the wants of some 
classes of tenants. He thought it would 
be of little avail taking a division on the 
Bill, because no legislation on that sub- 
ject was to take place this Session. Still, 
if the measure was pressed, he would 
vote for the hon. Member for Tyrone. 
There were many classes of tenants who 
could only be benefited by the establish- 
ment of peasant proprietorship. He did 
not see how the tenants of the West of 
Treland could be transferred to the 
ene lands; but, at the same time, 

© was convinced that if fair means and 
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opportunity were provided, the tenants 
of Ireland would largely purchase their 
holdings. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
taking the statement of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and the speech of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), they 
might be described as being in a state 
of some confusion. The Government 
pleaded that they were not in a position 
to give a positive opinion on the merits 
of the present Bill. Some of those on 
that side of the House were, perhaps, 
in a somewhat similar position; and 
they would, therefore, be placed in a 
— of some difficulty if the hon. 

ember for Tyrone insisted on going to 
a division. He regarded the Bill as an 
improvement on the present system; 
but, at the same time, he did not think 
that it would effect a settlement of the 
question. He would vote for the Bill if 
it were pressed to a division; but he 
trusted that such a course would not be 
adopted, as it would place many of the 
Irish Members in a position of much 
difficulty. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 45; Noes 
187: Majority 142.—(Div. List, No. 33.) 





EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACTS 1872 AND 
1878 EXTENSION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Peppre, Bill to amend 
and extend the Education (Scotland) Acts of 
1872 and 1878, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Peppiz, Mr. Wit11am Howms, Colonel Atex- 
ANDER, Mr. Henperson, and Mr. Marx 
Srewarr. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 252.] 


SOUTH WESTERN (OF LONDON) DISTRICT 
POST OFFICE BILL. 


Select Committee on the South Western (of 
London) District Post Office Bill nominated :— 
Mr. Joszpnx Pease, Mr. Hoims, Lord Joun 
Manners, and Two Members to be nominated 
by the Committee of Selection :—Three to be 
the quorum.—(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 1st July, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brr1s—First Reading— 
County Bridges* (113); Local Government 
Treland) Provisional Orders (Artizans and 

bourers Dwellings (Dublin) and Water- 
works (Armagh) * (114). 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional er (No. 2) * 
93) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
yer on, &c.)* (95); Metropolitan Com- 
mons Supplemental * (96), and passed. 


EARLDOM OF MAR.—RESOLUTION. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY rose to 
move— 

“That, in accordance with the Resolution 
~— to by this House on the 14th June last, 
‘That it is incumbent upon this House to re- 
scind their Order of 26th February 1875, which 
ran as follows, viz: “‘ That at the future meet- 
ings of the Peers of Scotland assembled under 
any Royal Proclamation for the election of a 
Peeror Peers to represent the Peerage of Scot- 
land in Parliament, the Lord Clerk Register, or 
the Clerks of Session officiating thereat in his 
name, do call the title of Earl of Mar according 
to its place on ‘the Roll of Peers of Scotland 
called at such election, and do receive and count 
the vote of the Earl of Mar claiming to vote in 
pent of the said earldom, and do permit him to 
take ptt in the proceedings of such election,’’’ 
this House resolve that the said Order be re- 
scinded, and that intimation to that effect be 
made to the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland.’ 


The noble Earl said, he was in a posi- 
tion in which he was, perhaps, entitled 
to claim their Lordships’ sympathy, and 
he should ask their indulgence while he 
attempted to put before them the posi- 
‘tion in which the House was placed on 
the subject of his Resolution. Just a 
month ago, on the Ist of June, he 
gave Notice in that House that he 
intended to move two Resolutions 
with regard to the Mar Peerage. He 
did not wish to disguise the fact that 
he was very anxious to call the attention 
of the public to this question; and for 
the purpose of calling public attention 
toit he not only put a Notice upon the 
Paper, but in addition—having made 
the public declaration between 5 and a 
quarter past 5 o’clock in the usual man- 


‘ner—took measures to insure the Notice 
etting into the.hands of the reporters. 
at Notice he had given for the 14th 


of the month, so that there would be 
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ample opportunity for everybody toknow 
that the question was coming on; and 
two days previous to bringing on the 
Resolution he took means to let every 
Member of their Lordships’ House know 
that the subject was to be discussed—a 
means with which all their Lordships 
were familiar. Of course, he had no 
notion whatever as to the opinions of 
any noble Lord on the subject. He 
would not weary the House by reciting 
what the Resolutions were ; but the par- 
ticular one which was the subject of his 
Notice this evening was to the effect 
that in accordance with the Report of 
the Select Committee specially appointed 
to inquire into the matter three years 
ago—namely, in 1877—it was incum- 
bent on the House to rescind the Order 
of February 26, 1875, and that an Order 
to that effect should be sent to the Lord 
Clerk Register of Scotland. At this 
time he had put to the Resolution six 
words, which he afterwards withdrew, 
and these were, ‘‘and the said Order is 
hereby rescinded.” But, upon reading 
over his Notice, he had said to himself— 
‘Now, it would be rather an affront to 
their Lordships to add these words; for 
if their Lordships agreed with me that 
it is incumbent on them to rescind the 
Order, they will, as a matter of course, 
carry that Resolution into effect ;” and 
he need not add that it would have been 
perfectly easy for him, after the Resolu- 
tion was carried, to have moved simply 
that the words he had left out be added. 
If he had done that he was sure the 
Motion for the addition would have been 
carried without a dissentient vote. How- 
ever, a week passed, and a noble Friend of 
his opposite (the Marquess of Huntly), 
who had always taken a very deep 
interest in the question, in his place 
asked the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack what Order he had sent to 
the Lord Clerk Register in consequence 
of the Resolution agreed to by the House? 
He would remind their Lordships that 
on the 14th ulfimo the debate lasted for 
over two hours. It was a very full de- 
bate; and upon going to a division the 
numbers were—Contents, 49 ; Not-Con- 
tents, 41—which was a majority of 8; 
but had it not been for the accident of 
one Peer going into the wrong Lobby 
the voting would have been 50 to 40, or 
a very substantial majority, and one 
which on most questions would be con- 
sidered very decisive. A week after 
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this vote was taken a noble Friend of 
his opposite asked the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack what Order he 
had sent to the Lord Olerk Register, 


or—— 
Txt LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
uestion was not what Order he had sent 
to the Lord Clerk Register, for he had 
no more authority to send an Order from 
the House than had the noble Earl him- 
self. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY begged 
the noble and learned Lord’s pardon, 
but wished to be allowed to finish the 
sentence. If he might be allowed to 
quote the noble and learned Lord’s re- 
ply, it would be found that there was no 
reason to interrupt him. The noble and 
learned Lord had replied that the House 
kad given him no authority to rescind 
any Order; and that the Resolution had 
only stated that it was incumbent on 
their Lordships to do a certain thing 
which the iven him no authority 
todo. The noble and learned Lord had 
added some pithy remarks which were 
not pertinent to his (the Earl of Gallo- 
way’s) point at the present moment. 
Upon this he had immediately risen in 
his place and given Notice that, in con- 
sequence of that reply, he should bring 
forward the present Resolution on the 
first available day. He had been very 
much astonished to hear that anything 
further was necessary, as he believed 
that the matter was decided once and for 
all, and that there was nothing further 
for him to do in the matter. He had 
found that Thursday, Ist July, was the 
first available day for bringing the 
matter on; and, having chosen that day, 
it-had still seemed to him that he had 
only to move his Resolution as a matter 
of form, as the House had already de- 
cided the matter, and that the Question 
would be put from the Woolsack almost 
like the third reading of a Bill, or rather 
after the third reading, as the Question 
“That this Bill do pass,” which was 
never challenged. He had thought that 
there would be as much reason to ex- 
poet that the rejection of a Bill would 

e moved on the Motion ‘That this 
Bill do pass,” as that at this stage his 
Resolution would be opposed. He had, 
therefore, been very much astonished 
the morning after he had given his 
Notice to find in the Papers the Amend- 
ment of the noble 1 the Chair- 


man of Committees. He had taken some 
[THIRD SERIES. ] 
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pains to find out whether the course 
adopted by the noble Earl was at all 
customary; and from all he could learn 
it seemed that it was altogether without 
precedent. He had consulted many 
noble Lords, but there was not one who 
could point out a precedent; therefore, 
he would leave it to their Lordships to 
say whether the noble Earl was acting 
in accordance with the regulations and 
usages ofthe House. Was it open to 
the noble Earl to discuss his Amend- 
ment at all? If it was, it seemed to him 
that they were laying down a most dan- 
— precedent; and he did not be- 
ieve that if their Lordships balloted on 
the question of Order the noble Earl 
would have 10 supporters. For his own 
part, he (the Earl of Galloway) was not 

repared to transgress the Rules of the 
Hotse. He had made his speech on a 
former occasion and had carried his Re- 
solution; and he should certainly not 
break the Rules of the House by re- 
opening the question. Of course, if 
they permitted the Amendment to be 
put, it would be open to him toreply. If 
any other noble Lord had put down an 
Amendment to a Resolution, the object 
of which was simply to render operative a 
Resolution of the House, he would have 
been severely castigated, and castigated 
by none more severely than by the noble 
Earl the Chairman of Committees (the 
Earl of Redesdale). He would conclude 
for the present by moving his Resolu- 
tion. 


Moved to resolve, 


‘That, in accordance with the Resolution 
agreed to by this House on the 14th June last 
‘That it is incumbent u this House to re- 
scind their Order of 26th February 1875, which 
ran as follows, viz.: ‘‘That atthefuturemeetings 
of the Peers of Scotland assembled under any 
Royal Proclamation for the election of a Peer or 
Peers to represent the P of Scotland in Par- 
liament, the Lord Clerk Register, or the Clerks of 
Session officiating thereat in his name, do call 
the title of Earl of Mar according to its place 
on the Roll of Peers of Scotland called at such 
election, and do receive and count the vote of 
the Earl of Mar claiming to vote in right of the 
said earldom, and do permit him to take part in 
the proceedings of such election,”’ the said 
Order be rescinded, and that intimation to that 
effect be made to the Lord Clerk Register of 
Scotland,” —(The Earl of Galloway.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuam- 
MAN of CoMMITTEES) rose to move, as an 
Amendment, to leave out all the words 
after ‘‘ That,” for the purpose of insert- 
ing the following words :— 

2R 
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‘© Purther consideration has led this House to 
consider that it would be inexpedient to rescind 
the Order of the 26th February 1875, which 
was made after the House had resolved and 
adjudged that Walter Henry Earl of Kellie 
Viscount Fenton Baron Erskine and Baron 
Dirleton in the Peerage of Scotland ' had 
made out his claim to the earldom of Mar 
in the Peerage of Scotland created in 1565, 
as consequential to such resolution and judg- 
ment, and that to rescind an Order so made in 
relation to a right to a Peerage adjudged after 
long investigation, and which Order has been 
acted upon at several elections of Scotch Peers, 
without any further inquiry and unsupported 
by any new evidence, would be contrary to the 
practice of this House and establish an objec- 
tionable and dangerous precedent.’’ 

The noble Earl said, that, after what 
had fallen from the noble Earl, it was 
necessary that he should explain why he 
had given Notice of his Amendment. 
He believed the question to be one of 
the deepest importance to the character 
of that House. They must remember 
that that House was the highest Court 
of Judicature in the Kingdom, and they 
must take the greatest care that nothing 
was done in regard to judicial questions 
which affected the character of the House 
or its power to give judgment on these 
matters. From the manner in which 
this question was handled, he thought 
many noble Lords had been influenced 
by wrong impressions. For instance, it 
had been very much the fashion to treat 
the Committee of Privileges as if it was 
not the House ; whereas, in fact, it was 
a Committee of the Whole House. The 
House had always treated questions of 
he in that way ; and so remarkably 
careful had it always been to guard 
against miscarriage, that instead of re- 
quiring a quorum of only three, as at 
the ordinary Sittings of the House, it 
insisted, when in Committee upon Privi- 
lege, upon a quorum of seven. These 
questions of disputed Peerages were re- 
ferred by the Sovereign to the House of 
Lords, as the highest Court of Judicature 
in the Kingdom, in order to obtain the 
opinion of that high Court; and when 
the question was decided by the House, 
notice was sent to the Queen of the deci- 
sion come to, and that decision was final, 
and always acted on. He must ask their 
Lordships to consider what would be the 
effect it any Peer was, whenever he 
pleased, to get up and move that a judi- 
cial decision of the House be rescinded. 
The noble Earl now proposed the rescind- 
ing of a judicial Order; and the facts 
stated showed that it was necessary for 


The Earl of Redesdale 
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the House to make such Order, as other- 
wise there would be nothing but confu- 
sion in the Scotch Peers’ elections. Ob- 
jection was taken that the name of the 

arl of Mar on the Roll of Peers was not 
placed exer | to the date at which 
the House had determined the Peerage 
was granted. There were two ways in 
which the question as to the date must 
be considered by those who took this 
matter up. Nobody could doubt that 
the date on the Roll was not the proper 
place of the Peerage awarded by the 
House to Lord Kellie; but it was also 
not the date of the Peerage claimed by 
Mr. Goodeve Erskine. From what took 
place before the Commission of Ranking, 
it was quite evident that the Lord Mar 
of that day was very anxious to get the 
old Earldom conferred on him; and, with 
that object in view, he adduced before 
that Commission three important docu- 
ments. One was the Charter of Isabel 
of .1404; the second was the Act of Par- 
liament of 1585, ratifying the whole 
right and title made to John, Earl of 
Mar, of the comitators as heir by pro- 
gress to Dame Isabel; and the other was 
an extract of the retours of 20th March, 
1588, whereby John, Earl of Mar, was 
declared her lawful heir. Therefore, the 
Commission had before them all the par- 
ticulars of his descent, and all the evi- 
dence he could produce of his claim as 
heir to Isabella ; but they refused to give 
him the date of 1404. On the contrary, 
the date which they assigned to the Ear!- 
dom of Mar was 1457, thereby altogether 
refusing to admit that the Charter of 
Isabel of 1404 had anything to do with 
the Earldom then before them. There 
was no evidence whatever, from anything 
that had taken place in the Parliament 
of Scotland, or, since the Union, in 
the House of Lords, of any person 
being recognized as possessed of the 
ancient Earldom, since the death of 
the last heir male in 1377, which had, 
therefore, been now extinct for 500 
years. During the interval, the Crown 
created several Earls of Mar; and down 
to the time when Queen Mary made 
Lord Erskine Earl of Mar on the eve of 
her marriage, no member of the family 
of Erskine was Earl of Mar. These and 
various other circumstances connected 
with the case being brought before the 
Committee of Privileges, the Committee 
came to the decision that Lord Kellie had 
made out his claim to the Earldom of 
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Mar created by Queen Mary. Those 
persons who took up the case of the other 


claimant did not quite accurately state 
the facts. They seemed to conceive that 
because he got returned as heir, to his 
uncle he was entitled to his Peerage ; 
whereas it did not really show he was 
heir to the Peerage unless he could prove 
that the Peerage went to heirs general. 
The Order which the House was now 
asked to rescind had been in existence 
for five years, and had been acted on 
in several Scotch elections. After so 
long an interval, on account of some 
personal feeling, noble Lords came be- 
fore the House, and urged their Lord- 
ships to say that it was desirable to re- 
scind that Order. [‘‘No, no!” ] Well, 
he asked, why was not the subject 
brought forward before? For five years 
the decision of the House had been un- 
challenged ; and now that it was chal- 
lenged, what was the object of it? He 
believed it was to prevent Lord Mar 
having any place to answer from when 
the Union Roll was called. If the Mo- 
tion were carried, and the Earl of Mar 
and Kellie answered to the Peerage on 
the Roll, his vote would be objected to. 
Well, was the Earldom of Mar, then, to 
have no place on the Union Roll? A 
Circular had been sent round to their 
Lordships, calling on them to maintain 
the ‘‘ integrity of the Scotch Peerage,” 
and stating that it was being placed in 
danger. Who, he asked, was endanger- 
ing the integrity of the Scotch Peerage? 
and how was it being endangered? In 
his opinion, it was an entire misconcep- 
tion to use such termsas those. He de- 
sired particularly to impress on their 
Lordships not to do anything which 
would in any way affect the judicial 
character of that House. There was no 
point on which they required to be more 
careful than on that. In this country 
the House of Lords was the Supreme 
Court of Appeal; and their Lordships 
should be careful not to allow the im- 
pression to go abroad that in a matter 
of a judicial character the House would 
be guided without consulting those 
capable of giving advice. The noble 
Earl (the Earl of Galloway) seemed to 
think that any noble Lord was capable 
of giving advice on a judicial question. 
To carry his Motion would be, in effect, 
to establish a dangerous precedent. The 
noble Earl asked the House, without 


hearing further evidence, and without 
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conference with anyone capable of giving 
a judicial opinion, to rescind a judicial 
Order of the House. This was contrary 
to the established practice of the House, 
and would, if it were agreed to, estab- 
lish a precedent as dangerous as it was 
new. 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out all the words after ‘‘ That’ for 
the purpose of inserting the following words: 
“further consideration has led this House to 
consider that it would be inexpedient to rescind 
the Order of the 26th February 1876, which 
was made after the House had resolved and ad- 
judged that Walter Henry Earl of Kellie Vis- 
count Fenton Baron Erskine and Baron Dirleton 
in the Peerage of Scotland had made out his 
claim to the earldom of Mar in the Peerage of 
Scotland created in 1565, as consequential to 
such resolution and judgment, and that to rescind 
an Order so made in relation to a right toa 
Peerage adjudged after long investigation, and 
which Order has been acted upon at several 
elections of Scotch Peers, without any further 
inquiry and unsupported by any new evidence, 
would be contrary to the practice of this House 
and establish an objectionable and dangerous 
precedent."’—( The Earl of Redesdale.) 


_Tuze Eart or CAMPERDOWN ob- 
served, that when noble Lords com- 
menced addressing the House on the 
Mar Peerage they invariably commenced 
by referring to one Earl and then drift- 
ing on to speak of all the personages 
mixed up in the vexed question of the 
Mar Peerage. He ventured to think 
that the House was not quite in Order. 
The noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Galloway) did not, when he entered 
into the question and introduced his 
Mction, deal with the merits of the case; 
but had rather confined himself to the 
question whether the noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees (the Earl of 
Redesdale) was in Order in putting his 
Amendment on the Paper. When the 
noble Earl moved his Amendment he 
went into the merits of the question, 
and entirely avoided going into the 
question of Order. The noble Ear] (the 
Earl of Galloway) intended to raise a 
mere formal point of procedure. If the 
result of the debate on the 14th of June 
had been the opposite of what it had 
been, he (the Earl of Camperdown) had 
no hesitation in saying that the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Galloway) would have 
received a severe and well-deserved 
castigation from the noble Earl at the 
Table, if he had re-opened the whole 
question on a formal and technical 
point or a point of Order. He did not 
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even know if he could discuss the merits 
of the Amendment at the present stage 
of the debate. The first question for 
the House to decide was whether the 
noble Earl the Chairman of Committees 
was in Order in bringing forward his 
Motion ? 

Lorp BLACKBURN said, he believed 
the Motion which the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Galloway) had placed on the 
Paper would do harm rather than good 
to the integrity of the Scottish Peerage. 
The question, ‘‘Who was entitled to 
the ancient Earldom of Mar?” was one 
which could not be decided except by a 
tribunal competent to take evidence, and 
decide upon the evidence before it. The 
question was not who should be the 
heir, but who should be Earl of Mar. 
Lord Kellie petitioned the Crown that 
he should be Earl of Mar. His Petition 
was referred to that House; and every- 
one must have known that the question 
referred to them was one which could 
not be determined without evidence. 
The House, in the ordinary course, re- 
ferred the Petition to a Committee .of 
Privileges, which was the ordinary and 
Constitutional mode of dealing with 
such a Petition. During the seven 
years that the question was before the 
Committee, an enormous mass of docu- 
mentary evidence had been collected. 
He would not now say what the effect 
of that evidence would be ; but it was at 
least so considerable in bulk that pro- 
bably no noble Lord had read it through. 
Judgment had been given by the legal 
Peers, and the then Lord Chanceller 
(Earl Cairns) expressed an opinion upon 
the point raised with great clearness. 
He (Lord Blackburn) could not now ab- 
solutely affirm that the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Galloway) was wrong; but he 
could not say he was right. All he could 
at present venture to say was, that no 
man who had not read the evidence be- 
fore the Committee of Privileges was 
competent to pass an opinion on the 
subject. The method now adopted was 
not the one by which the point could be 
satisfactorily decided. In a Court of 
Justice the practice always was to exa- 
mine a man’s title. Mr. Goodeve Ers- 
kine said he was the Earl of Mar. It 
was open to him to petition the Crown; 
the Petition would be sent down to the 
House, and the House would refer it to 
a Committee of Privileges. Against 
that the previous decision would be no 
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bar. Let him not be misunderstood. 
When he said it would be no bar, he 
did not mean to say it would not be an 
important element. The Petitioner had 
to make out his case in every instance. 
In this he would not only have to per- 
suade the Commitee that he was right, 
but to make them say that the former 
decision was wrong. If this question 
had to be re-tried, let that be done in a 
proper manner. Let not their Lord- 
ships make a rush without evidence, and 
merely on the authority of antiquaries 
and persons who knew no law. Those 
who wanted the House to rescind the 
Order of the 26th of February, 1875, 
said they did not want to interfere with 
the judgment of the House. That was 
very much as if, in relation to the judg- 
ment of a Court of Law, persons said 
they did not want to interfere with it; 
but only wanted to prevent its execu- 
tion, and to see that the Sheriff did not 
carry it into effect. 

Tre Marquess or HUNTLY wished 
that the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Blackburn) had remained a little longer 
in his place the other evening, and had 
made himself more acquainted with the 
facts of the case. What they wanted 
to do was to put this Peerage upon the 
Roll. That had not yet been done; 
consequently, the Order of the House 
had not been carried out. He reminded 
the noble Earl at the Table (the Earl of 
Redesdale) that he quite misunderstood 
the reason why the question was allowed 
to slumber for five years after the Re- 
port of the Select Committee. The 
course which the affair took was as fol- 
lows :—The Earl of Kellie came before 
the Committee of Privileges, and asked 
to be placed on the Union Roll as Earl 
of Mar, created in 1565; but the an- 
cient Earl of Mar did not come as a 
claimant before this House at all. He 
merely protested against his Peerage 
being so put on the Roll. The Com- 
mittee of ——— went into the ques- 
tion, but they did not decide anything 
about the old Peerage; all they did was 
to allow the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Kellie) to have a Peerage of Mar of 
1565. The House did not decide any- 
thing, either negatively or affirmatively, 
with regard to the ancient Earldom of 
Mar. At the last election at Holyrood, 
the Earl of Mar came forward to vote, 
and some noble Lords protested, and a 
“scene” followed. The noble Earl 
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opposite (the Earl of Galloway) then 
came down, and moved that the Earldom 
as it stood should be brought down to 
the Roll of 1565. The Report of the 
Select Committee distinctly said that no 
Order was made with reference to the 
old Earldom, and distinctly affirmed that 
the old Earldom was still on the Roll. 
Let the noble Lord (the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie) put his Earldom on the Roll, 
and leave the old Earldom to take care 
of itself. He objected to the assertion 
that the Scotch Peers treated this ques- 
tion on personal grounds. The point to 
be decided was one involving more than 
personal interests for Scotch Peers— 
namely, what was the right place on the 
Union Roll for the Mar Peerage? The 
matter could not be left in its present 
position. He hoped their Lordships 
would not stultify themselves by insist- 
ing on the Resolution which had been 
carried the other day. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he was 
unable to understand what was the diffi- 
culty raised with regard to the point of 
Order. A few weeks ago the House came 
to the conclusion that it was incumbent 
on it to rescind a certain Order; but in 
order to carry that opinion into effect— 
as it was not binding—it was necessary 
that there should be a separate and new 
Motion to rescind. When the Motion 
was placed on the Paper, the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Redesdale) gave 
Notice of an Amendment. He did not 
see that the noble Earl could be accused 
of being out of Order in moving an 
Amendment to a new Motion brought 
before the House, consequent on the 
Resolution of the 14thofJune. He did 
not intend to enter at any length into the 
merits of the question. Like most other 
Members of the Scotch Peerage, he 
thought the question one of great im- 
portance, apart from all personal con- 
siderations. He did not think that those 
who took the part of Mr. Goodeve 
Erskine acted from mere personal mo- 
tives, for he believed that they desired 
to see the Scotch Peerage Roll made up 
properly for the honour of the Scotch 
Peerage. He could, to a certain extent, 
sympathize with those noble Lords. 
When the noble Earl the Chairman of 
Committees (the Earl of Redesdale) 
spoke of ‘‘ personal motives,”’ he did not 
speak of personal motives in an un- 
worthy sense; but he was bound to say, 
not having read the evidence before the 
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Committee, thatthe was unable to give 


an opinion on a legal question which 
ought to be decided by a legal tribunal. 
He did not think it would redound to 
the honour of the Scotch Peerage to 
snatch a victory by.a chance vote. On 
the contrary, he thought they should 
abstain from any hasty expression on s0 
important a subject. For himself, he 
would be glad if Mr. Goodeve Erskine 
could secure his Scotch Peerage; but 
the proper course must be taken to that 
end. One of the subordinate questions 
raised was where his name should stand 
on the Roll at Holyrood. The noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) would know that that 
was a' question which must be gone into 
with the fullest evidence and material 
for coming to aconclusion. For one, he 
(the Duke of Argyll) knew that his name 
occupied a position on the Roll which he 
ought not to do, and the same was the 
case with the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Sutherland). Noble Lords knew that 
those were not solitary instances, and if 
they were to go into that question it 
must be done in judicial form. If Mr. 
Goodeve Erskine wanted to keep his 

lace he must issue a new Commission. 

his question should not be made a 
political or personal one; and he be- 
lieved that on the 14th of June the 
House was hurried into giving a vote 
without having before it adequate infor- 
mation on the subject. He felt strongly 
the plea raised by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Redesdale), to be zealous of the 
honour, of the House when dealing with 
questions of a judicial character. 

Tue Eart or MANSFIELD said, 
that the real reason why this question 
had been brought forward was that jus- 
tice had not been done. He had looked 
into the decision of the Committee of 
Privileges, and he contended that it 
was contrary to justice in every way; 
and he could show from documents, 
legal and historical, that there was no 
proof that the date 1565 was correct for 
the Earl of Kellie’s title of the Earl of 
Mar. He wished to ask how the Order 
of the Committee in the House was origi- 
nally given out? He had heard that no 
Resolution of the House was come to, 
and that there was nothing recorded 
upon the Journals of the House. Al- 
though the House had not come to any 
decision with regard to the ancient 


Earldom of Mar, Mr. Goodeve Erskine, 
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as the noble Duke who had just sat 
down called him, but, as he preferred to 
call him, the Earl of Mar, was placed in 
the position that he could not present 
himself at the election of Scotch Peers 
and insist on having his claim to vote 
admitted. If noble Lords would only 
look into the question and consider it, 
they would see the injustice of what had 
been done. He knew of no individual, 
however, who had not, after examina- 
tion, adopted his view of the matter. 
In Edinburgh all the lawyers in Parlia- 
ment House were of one opinion ; and 
when it was said that the House was 
acting against the legal authorities, he 
would remind the House that the deci- 
sion of the Committee was come to 
against the opinions of the Attorney 
General for England and the Solicitor 
General for Scotland. They wished to 
see the Earl of Mar placed in a position 
in which he could claim to vote for the 
Earldom of Mar; and at present he could 
not do that. Inconclusion, he expressed 
his intention of supporting his noble 
Friend on his right. 

Toe Marovess or LOTHIAN said, 
that the passing of the Resolution of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Galloway) would 
only add to the unseemly wrangles and 
scenes that had taken place, and would 
only increase the difficulties of the Lord 
Clerk Register. He pointed out that’ 
the proper course for Mr. Goodeve 
Erskine to pursue was to tender his vote 
before the Lord Clerk Register and raise 
his claim to the Earldom of Mar; then 
the proper number of Peers should pro- 
test against its being accepted; and then 
the question would be brought before 
the House of Lords for consideration. 
What would be the practical result if 
the Resolution of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Galloway) should be carried? 
Why, there would be more confusion 
than at present; and, so far as the Roll 
of 1705 and the Union Roll were con- 
cerned, they had no legal force at all. 
They were not authoritative documents 
to show the precedence of Scotch Peers. 
As a Resolution, if carried, would not 

ut an end to the difficulties, it could 
cd no good purpose whatever. It 


could not prevent the Earl of Kellie an- 
swering as Earl of Mar when the title 
was called over; therefore, he would 
again suggest that Mr. Goodeve Erskine 
should present himself at Holyrood; that 
a protest should be made to the recep- 


The Eari of Mansfield 
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tion of his vote; and that the rights and 
the wrongs of his case should be brought 
for decision before the House of Lords, 
and he would be glad if he could prove 
his claim to the title. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
might claim to speak impartially on this 
subject. In the first place, he was not 
a Scotch Peer, neither was he one of 
the Lords who took part in the hear- 
ing or the judgment of Lord Kellie’s 
case. He was, in fact, disabled from 
doing so by the circumstance of his 
having been counsel for Mr. Goodeve 
Erskine as an opponent to Lord Kellie’s 
claim. He had felt much interest in 
Mr. Erskine’s claim, and wished very 
heartily for his success ; and as far as his 
opinion when counsel went—which was 
not for a moment to be put in competi- 
tion with that of the judicial tribunal— 
he had not formed an unfavourable 
opinion of Mr. Erskine’s claim. He con- 
tended, therefore, that he was now able 
to offer impartial advice ; and occupying 
the position he did, he felt it his duty to 
offer that advice, for it appeared to him 
that their Lordships had inadvertently 
become entangled in a dangerous posi- 
tion, which, if they did not extricate 
themselves from it, might be, in a high 
degree, detrimental to the character of 
their Lordships in one of their functions 
as to which it was essential they should 
be beyond censure or suspicion — he 
meant their judicial capacity. He could 
not agree with the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Galloway) that the Motion he had now 
made could have been regarded as a 
matter of form, even if no opposition had 
been offered; because he himself ven- 
tured, on a former occasion, to which 
reference had been made, to point out 
that it would be impossible for the House 
simply to rescind the Resolution of the 
26th February, 1875, without substi- 
tuting something else for it. He had 
hoped that that intimation of his opinion 
would not be lost on the noble Ear! if 
he came forward to make a Motion; but 
it was clear to him that the noble Earl 
was embarrassed by his own success, 
and that he did not know what other 
Order to substitute for that which he 
proposed to rescind. The noble Earl 
talked of the Amendment as being un- 
precedented ; but anything more unpre- 
cedented or dangerous than, on a Motion 
like this, after a general debate to rescind 
a judicial Order, without venturing to 
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say what other more proper Order should 
be substituted for it, could not be ima- 
gined. If the noble Earl had ventured 
to propose some other Order, there would 
have been only a choice of two courses 
open to him. If he had proposed to 
change the place of the title of Mar which 
now stands upon the Union Roll, by 
moving it to a lower position on that 
Roll, he would have prejudiced any 
future claim by Mr. Goodeve Erskine, 
who might hereafter come forward to 
show that there-were two Earldoms of 
Mar, and that the Earldom now on the 
“Roll was in a position, not lower, at all 
events, than that in which the more 
ancient Earldom, claimed by him, ought 
to be. This was the very thing which the 
Earl of Mar and Kellie, by his Petition in 
1877, had asked the House to do, and 
which the Committee, then appointed to 
consider that Petition, for that very 
reason advised the House not to do. If, 
on the contrary, he had taken the other 
alternative, he would, in the name of the 
House, without any new evidence what- 
ever, and without any judicial grounds 
before the House, have prejudged the 
matter in the teeth of the decision arrived 
at in 1875, by placing on the Union 
Roll two Earldoms of Mar ; for whatever 
else was doubtful, this was certain—that 
Lord Cairns (then Lord Chancellor), 
Lord Chelmsford (a former Chancellor), 
and the noble Earl the Chairman of 
Committees, grounded their decision on 
reasons absolutely inconsistent with the 
hypothesis of there being, at the date of 
the Decreet of Ranking, two Earldoms 
of Mar. If they had not believed that 
the evidence then before them proved 
the extinction, and failed to prove the 
restoration, of the ancient Earldom of 
Mar, it would have been impossible for 
them to hold that a Mar Peerage was 
created in 1565. He did not say whe- 
ther they were right or not. He (the 
Lord Chancellor) adhered to what he 
had said on a former occasion—namely, 
that, as far as the judgment of the House 
was concerned, it had decided only 
that, the Earl of Kellie was entitled to a 
Peerage created in 1565; and that, if 
anyone else could now prove his right 
toa Peerage of Mar of earlier date, it 
was open to him to come forward and 
claim it. Noble Lords who took an in- 
terest in this question, and more espe- 
cially the noble Earl who spoke last but 
one (the Earl of Mansfield), asked them 
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in a debate of that sort to proceed on 
the ground that injustice was done by 
their former decision. Their Lordships 
were asked extra-judicially, when_pro- 
bably not half-a-dozen of them had 
even attempted to read or consider the 
evidence, to decide against the delibe- 
rate judgment of Lord Cairns and the 
other two learned Lords, and to reverse 
a judicial decision of that House, on the 
ground that it was unjust. If anything 
in the worldrequired to be done judicially, 
it would be such a reversal of a former 
Order, and the reasons avowed for such 
reversal formed the most cogent argu- 
ment against the course proposed by the 
noble Earl. Noble Lords, who thought 
themselves qualified to sit in judgment 
on the decisions of that House, did not 
appear to have taken the trouble to 
inform themselves accurately on some 
even of the simplest elements of the case. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Galloway) 
had said he thought his Motion followed 
naturally from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1877; but he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) was astonished at that assertion. 
The Select Committee of 1877 were asked 
by Lord Kellie to put the title of Mar 
lower down on the Roll, and the Select 
Committee thought that the object of the 
arently, to prejudice the 
They 


request was, ap 
claim of Mr. Goodave Erskine. 
said, in effect—‘‘If Mr. Erskine asserts 
his right to be Earl of Mar, let him 
claim to vote; let there be protests 
against his claim, and then the matter 
must come to this House to be deter- 


mined.” It was, therefore, adjudged 
that nothing should be done on Lord 
Kellie’s Petition; but the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Galloway) seemed to think 
the logical consequence of that decision 
was that the contrary course should be 
taken. The whole of the noble Earl’s 
Motion was founded on the argument 
that it was impossible that the Peerage 
created in 1565 could be in the place on 
the Union Roll in which the Peerage of 
Mar was now found. That would bea 
very good argument if it were certain 
that all the Peerages were put on the Roll 
their proper order; but the Peerage of 
Mar was ina position on the Roll wholly 
inexplicable by any theory of that Peer- 
age. The original Peerage was much 
older than 1404. It was dealt with in 
1404 in a somewhat.extraordinary man- 
ner by the Countess Isabel, the last of 
the ancient line who ever held the title 
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before 1565 ; and the evidences produced 
before King James the First’s Commis- 
sion of Ranking, on whose Decreet the 
Union Roll was founded, carried it back 
to 1404, and not earlier. But it was 
placed, by the Decreet of Ranking, and 
upon the Union Roll, next below the 
Earldom of Errol, which was not created 
till above half a century after 1404. 
If the Union Roll ought to be corrected, 
and if that could not be done by an 
application to the Court of Session, it 
ougnt to be done in a manner quite 
different from that proposed by the 
noble Earl. The Queen was the fountain 
of honour; and if there were errors in 
the Decreet of Ranking, which was made 
in 1606 under Royal authority, let there 
be a Petition presented to the Crown to 
have those errors corrected, and possibly 
the Crown might be advised to issue a 
Commission of Review, or might, if it 
were thought fit, refer any particular 
question of precedence for the determi- 
nation of this House. If, under such a 


reference or otherwise, the House should 
ever have any duty to discharge in the 
matter, it must proceed in a more judi- 
cial manner than that recommended by 
the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY, who rose 


amid cries of ‘‘ Divide! ’’ reminded their 
Lordships that he had reserved his re- 
marks on the merits of the case, and that, 
therefore, he was entitled to be heard. 
The judgment of the Committee to which 
the Lord Chancellor and another noble 
and learned Lord, who had quoted the 
words of the noble and learned Earl 
(Earl Cairns) upon the occasion, referred 
was given five years ago, and he believed 
that opinions on that subject had altered 
very much since then. He would like 
to recall what the noble and learned 
Earl (Earl Cairns) said in the debate 
last year—namely— 

“That the Peerage on the Roll which is 
called the Mar Peerage is not the Peerage which 
has been attached in this House to the Earl of 
Mar and Kellie; and, therefore, the Earl of 
Mar and Kellie should not be allowed to answer 
that call.””—[3 Hansard, ccxlviii. 137.] 


He considered that that confirmed his 
argument, that the Order was not conse- 
quential upon the judgment of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, as suggested in the 
Amendment of the Chairman of Com- 
mnittees. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR observed, 
that when the noble Earl quoted that 


The Earl of Galloway 
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same passage from the noble and learned 
Earl’s (Earl Cairns’) speech on the 14th 
of June, the noble and learned Earl 
himself, after hearing the quotation, told 
him (the Lord Chancellor) that his words 
must have been incorrectly reported. 
Tue Eart or GALLOWAY replied, 
that although the noble and learned 
Earl (Earl Cairns) was sitting below 
him when he read the quotation, he did 
not offer to challenge its accuracy. It 
was rather late in the day for them to 
be told now, in the noble and learned 
Earl’s absence, that the report was not 
correct. Replying to some of the noble 
Earl’s(the Earl of Redesdale’s) criticisms, 
the noble Earl observed that Her Majesty 
the Queen had now been upon the 
Throne over 40 years. Supposing Her 
Majesty, having created a Peerage in 
the year 1840, had now appointed Rank- 
ing Commissioners to see that each Peer 
was put according to his proper prece- 
dence upon the Roll of Peers ; and sup- 
posing that a Peer created by Her Ma- 
jesty in 1840 came before those Commis- 
sioners in 1880, and claimed to be put on 
the Roll forthe year 1730—would he have 
a chance of succeeding in such a claim ? 
[‘“*No!”] Well, this was exactly a 
similar case. It was exactly 40 years 
after 1565—namely, in 1605—that the 
Mar Peerage of 1565 was put upon the 
Decreet of Ranking. It was upon the 
authoritative documents he produced 
that he was put upon the Union Roll. 
[‘‘ Divide! ’”] He knew their Lordships 
were weary of this discussion; but he 
must say a word in reply to what fell 
from the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack. It was not for him (the 
Earl of Galloway) to say what new 
Order should be substituted for the 
Order he proposed to rescind. All that 
he said was that the latter was at 
variance with the judgment of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges; and he simply 
asked their Lordships to support and 
give effect to the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Privileges. It had been said 
that it was open to the owner of the 
title of the ancient Earldom to go to 
Holyrood to vote, and thus have the 
validity of his vote tested. Well, the 
holder of this ancient Earldom did go to 
Holyrood ; but what happened? The 
Lord Clerk Register declined to accept 
his vote, or to allow him to take part in 
the proceedings, threw his voting list on 
the floor, and told him he was a Peer of 
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hisownecreation. Therefore, this course 
which he now proposed was the only pos- 
sible way of getting over the hci 
and paving the way for a decision. 

they removed the barrier offered by thst 
Resolution, then they would give the 
claimant of the title the opportunity of 


doing that which noble Lords said he | Fopester. L 


could do already, but which he had shown 
himself to have been a witness of his 
not having been allowed to do. He 
hoped their Lordships would not be car- 
ried away entirely the opinions of 
noble and learned Tords. e asked 
them, remembering what had been the 
— result hitherto, to support his 

lution, in order that an end might 
be put to this continual confusion. 

Toe Duxze or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON wished to confirm the state- 
ment of the noble and learned Lord the 
Lord Chancellor, that his noble and 
learned Friend (Earl Cairns) denied the 
accuracy of that part of the report of 
his speech in Hansard which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Galloway) had quoted. 
In proof of that, he would quote another 
passage inconsistent with it—namely— 

“Now, the Roll of the Peers of Scotland is a 
public document, and in that Roll there is only 
one entry of the Earl of Mar. It may be in a 
right or wrong place—I cannot say an 
about that—it is there, and it is to that that 
this Resolution must have necessarily referred.” 
—[Jbid. 138.] 


For himself, he thought their Lordships 
on the present occasion would do well to 
follow the advice given on that question 
by the late Lord Chancellor, by the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor, and also by the 
noble Earl the Chairman of Committees. 


On Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Motion ? 
Their Lordships divided :—Contents 52 ; 
Not-Contents 80; Majority 28. 


CONTENTS. 
Portland, D. Haddington,E.[ Teller.] 
Mansfield, E. 

Abercorn, M. (D..Aber- Manvers, E. 

corn.) Morton, E. 
aeeng M. Sandwich, E. 
Bristol, M. Stanhope, E 
Bute, M. Stradbroke, E 
Bradford, E. Lifford, V. 
Camperdown, E Strathallan, V. 
Denbigh, E. 
Dundonald, E. Bateman, L. 
Ellesmere, E. Beaumont, L 
Fortescue, E. Brabourne, L. 
Gainsborough, E. Calthorpe, L 
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Clements, I. (B. Lei- Oriel, La (7, Maye 


rae) Te 
Onfon L. (£3 «) oar ce apaaR 
eton, L. aa dy 
i hgearere "(E. Eigi Seer of Alderley, L 
y Ad m Showhes A 
and Kincardine.) of Gailies, L. 
Ellenboro L. “ee Ws) 2 
Ettrick, L. (L. Napier.) Teller.} act 
9 Ble { en. 
Grey de Radcliffe, L. dell, aid 
(V. Grey de Wilton.) Strathnairn, L. 
em ep a nao 
ye 
Lea L. Trevor, L. 
ae erg L. (mM. Bifold - 
untly. ouche aryug- 
Northwick, L. worth, L. e 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Selborne, L. (Z. Chan- Carrington, L 
cellor.) emaine, L. 
Clanwilliam, L: (2. 
Devonshire, D. Clanwilliam.) 
Richmond, D. Clinton, L. 
Westminster, D. Cottesloe, L. 
De L’Isle and Dudley, 
Bath, M. L. 
nee ne Pat L. 
orthampton, M. yl. 
Forbes, L, 
Airlie, E. Foxford, L. (£. Lime. 
Amherst, E. ck.) 
Annesley, Garaasinok, L. (7. 
Cadogan, E Gormanston.) 
Cawdor, E Greville, L. 
Derby, E. Hammond, L. 
Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- Hare, L . (Be Listowel .) 
cleuch and Queens- Inchiquin, L. 
berry.) ree L. (&. Ken- 
Granville, E. 
Hardwicke, E Ker, I L. ae Lothian.) 
Kimberle est (E. Kin- 
Mar and Rite, B. 
Minto, E. Finke! le L. 
Morley, E. Lovel aid Holland, L. 
Nelson, E. (EB. Egmont. 
Portsmouth, E. Monson, L. [ Zeller} 
Ravensworth, E. Mostyn, L. ° 
Redesdale, E. [Zeller.] Norton, L 
Saint Germans, E- O’Neill, L 
Selkirk, E. Ribblesdale, L. 
Spencer, E. Saltersford,L, (Z, Cour 
arborough, E. town.) 
Saltoun, L. 
Bangor, V. Sandhurst, L. 
Cranbrook, V. Sefton, L. (E. Safton.) 
Eversley, Vi Gharhcene 
Hawarden, V. : u 
Melville, V. wai ea (E. Long 
Sherbrooke, V. Strathepey, L, (E. Sea- 
Aberdare, L 
areny L. sihiritee, L. (D. Ar- 
Bagot, L gyt.) 
Balfour of Burleigh, L. Vernon, L. 
Blackburn, L, Walsingham, L 
Bolton, L. Watson, L. 
Borthwick, L. Wolverton, L. 
Boyle, L. (E. Cork Wrottesley, L. 
and Orrery.) 
Resolved in the Negative. 
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THE PRISONS ACT, 1875 — MAGIS- 
TRATES’ SENTENCES—THE CASE OF 
CATHERINE CONNOLY.—QUESTION. 


Tae Eart or HARDWICKE asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
the report in the daily journals of the 
26th of June respecting a sentence 

assed on Catherine Connoly by Mr. 
Santor was correct ? 

Tue Eant or FIFE, in reply, said, he 
thought it was only right that he should 
state that the offence with which this 
woman was charged was one of a serious 
natureagainst prison discipline—namely, 
conveying tobacco into a prison. When 
she was charged she made no defence, 
nor did she state that she was the wife 
of the prisoner to whom she brought the 
tobacco ; but merely stated that she had 
been persuaded by a man to put it into 
the cake she brought. It must be pointed 
out that even a wife could not be allowed 
to break the law of prison discipline 
with impunity, and that if such an idea 
were to prevail it would be necessary to 
forbid the visits of wives to husbands in 
prison, and thus the innocent would 
suffer for the guilty. Under the circum- 
stances of the case, and considering 
especially that the husband was already 
in prison, and that the home would be 
rendered altogether destitute, the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, with the entire concurrence of the 
magistrate who tried the case, had or- 
dered the remission of the remaining 
portion of the sentence. The woman 
was accordingly liberated yesterday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (ARTIZANS AND LA- 
BOURERS DWELLINGS (DUBLIN) AND 
WATERWORKS (ARMAGH) BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to confirm a certain Provisional Order 

of the Local Government Board for Ireland 

made under the Artizans and Labourers Dwell- 
ings Improvement Act, 1875, relating to the 

City of. Dublin; and a certain Provisional 

Order of the said Board made under the Public 

Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, relating to water- 

works in the city of Armagh—Was presented 

by The Lorp Presipent; read 1, and referred 

to the Examiners. (No. 114.) 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 1st July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—New Memper Sworn—Pandeli 
Ralli, esquire, for Wallingford. 

Private Bruit — Select Committee — Report — 
Liverpool Corporation Water *. 

Pustic Bruts—Second Reading—Relief of Dis- 
tress (Ireland) * [244], debate adjourned. 

Committee—Report—Limitation of Costs (Ire- 
land) (re-comm.)* [250]; Wild Birds Protec- 
tion Law Amendment * [211-253]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Ashford, &c.) [New Title] * [122]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Beth- 
esda, &c.) * [128], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Bank Holidays (Scotland) * [240]. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Spzaxer informed the House, that he 
had received from Lord Justice Coleridge and 
Mr. Justice Grove, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, a Re- 
port relating to the Elections for 

The Borough of Nottingham , 

The Borough of Leominster ; 

The Borough of Bury St. Edmunds ; 
The Borough of Wilton; and 

The Borough of Horsham : 


From Mr. Baron Fitzgerald and Mr. Justice 
Barry, two of the Judges selected in pursuance 
of the same Act, a Certificate and Report re- 
lating to the Election for 

The County of Down: 

And from Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. Jus- 
tice Lopes, two of the Judges selected, in pur- 
suance of the same Act, a Certificate and Report 
relating to the Election for 


The Borough of Bewdley. 


BOROUGH OF NOTTINGHAM ELECTION, &c. 


Court of Common Pleas, Westminster. 
28th June 1880. 
Sir, 

We have the honour to report to you that the 
Petitions against the Returns of Members for 
the following places have been withdrawn by 
leave of the Court. 


The Borough of Nottingham ; 

The Borough of Leominster ; 

The Borough of Bury St. Edmunds ; 
The Borough of Wilton; and 

The Borough of Horsham. 


We have also to report that, in our opinion, 
the withdrawal of none of these Petitions was 
the result of any corrupt arrangement or in 
consideration of the withdrawal of any other 
Petition. 

With reference to the withdrawal of the 
Nottingham Petition, the Lord Chief Justice 
received through the Post the letter which he 
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incloses to you herewith. We express no 
opinion whatever upon the value or worthless- 
ness of the communication, but, inasmuch as it 
is not anonymous, and refers to an Election 
Petition, we have thought it proper to transmit 
itto you. The allegations made in it were de- 
nied on oath by the Petitioners and the Peti- 
tioners’ Agents; and we see no reason to doubt 
the truth of their assertions. The Respondent 
made no statement or affidavit and desired his 
Petition to proceed ; but, as we saw no reason 
to believe the Petitioners to be in any default, 
or to be in any way connected with the letter 
or the statements in it, we did not accede to this 
desire and allowed the Petition to be withdrawn. 
We are, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servants, 
CoLERIDGE, 


Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
W. R, Grove, 
Judge of the Common Pleas. 


The Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Nottingham, 
June 22nd, 1880. 
To Lord Justice Coleridge. 
My Lord, 

I hope you will pardon me troubling you but 
having seen an announcement in the Notting- 
ham papers of an application to withdraw the 
Nottingham Petition, I thought it only my duty 
to inform your Lordship of a report that is 
gaining currency in the town, namely, that the 
Liberals have agreed to pay over a sum of 
£10,000 on condition that the Petition is uncon- 
ditionally withdrawn. 

I may add that the application to withdraw 
the Petition has given great dissatisfaction to a 
many, as bribery is supposed to have prevailed 
to an alarming extent. Hoping your Lordship 
will not think me presumptuous in thus writing 
to you. 

I remain, 
My Lord, 
Your humble Servant, 
James Norman. 


Lord Justice Coleridge. 


COUNTY OF DOWN ELECTION. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, and 
The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1879. 

Election for the County of Down, holden on the 
7th day of April 1880. 

Blakely McCartney, Petitioner ; Charles Stewart 
Vane Tempest, commonly called Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, Respondent. 

The matter of the Petition above-mentioned 
was heard before us, Francis Alexander Fitz- 
Gerald, one of the Barons of the Exchequer 
Division of the High Court of Justice in Ire- 
land, and Charles Robert Barry, one of the 
Justices of the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice in Ireland, being two of 
the Judges for the time being on the rota for 
the trial of Election Petitions in Ireland, at 
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Downpatrick, on the 17th, 18th, 19th, 21st, 22nd. 
28rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 28th, sad a8th done of 
June 1880, and at the conclusion of the trial on 
the last-mentioned day we differed, and do 
hereby certify to the Right Honorable The 
Speaker of the House of Commons that we so 
differed, as to whether the said Charles Stewart 
Vane Tempest, commonly called Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, was duly elected and returned as 
a Member to serve in Parliament for the County 
of Down at the Election to which the Petition 
relates, and that I, the said Francis Alexander 
FitzGerald, was and am of opinion that the said 
Viscount Castlereagh was duly elected and re- 
turned, and that I, the said Charles Robert 
Barry, was and am of opinion that the said 
Viscount Castlereagh was not duly elected. 

We further certify that I, the said Francis 
Alexander FitzGerald, was and am of opinion 
that the corrupt practice of undue influence was 
not proved to have been committed at such 
Election by the said Viscount Castlereagh, or 
with his knowledge and consent, or on his be- 
half, and that I, the said Charles Robert Barry, 
was and am of opinion that the corrupt practice 
of undue influence was proved to have been 
committed at such Election on behalf of the 
said Viscount Castlereagh, but not by him or 
with his knowledge or consent. 

Further we report that, save as aforesaid, no 
corrupt practice was proved to have been com- 
mitted at such Election by or with the consent 
or knowledge of any of the candidates at said 
Election. 

Further we report that we have no reason to 
believe that corrupt practices extensively pre- 
wee at the Election to which this Petition 
relates. 


Dated this 30th day of June 1880. 
F. A. FrrzGera.p, 

Baron of the Exchequer Division of 
Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice 
in Ireland. 

Cuaries R. Barry, . 

Justice of the Queen’s Bench Division 
of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Justice in Ireland. 


BEWDLEY ELECTION, 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 


To The Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


We, the Honble. George Denman, and Sir 
Henry Lopes, kt., Judges for the trial of Elec- 
tion Petitions in England, do hereby, in pursu- 
ance of the said Act, certify,— 

That upon the 23rd day of June and follow- 
ing days we held a Court at Bewdley for the 
trial of, and did try, the Election Petition for 
the Borough of "Pondinn, between William 
Francis Spencer and John Blundell, Petition- 
ers; and Charles Harrison, Respondent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Act, 
we certify that we determined that the said 
Respondent was not duly elected and returned, 
and that the said Election is void. 

And we hereby certify in writing such our 
determination to you. 
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And whereas charges were made in the said 
Petition of 7 — 
mitted at the sai ection, we, in further pur- 
suarice of the said Act, report in writing to you 
as follows :— 

1. That no corrupt practice was proved to 
have been Gondantebed by or with the knowledge 
of any Candidate at the said Election. 

2. That the following persons were proved at 
the said trial to have been guilty of corrupt 

sractices at the said Election: viz. Thomas 
ellist and Frederick Cole, of bribery. 


3. That we have no reason to believe that 
corrupt practices extensively prevailed at the 
said Election to which the said Petition relates. 


Grorce DENMAN. 
Henry C. Lopzs. 
York, 
30 June, 1880. 
And the said Certificates and Reports were 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 


QUESTIONS. 


—270o— 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL 
—THE WINE DUTIES. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD gave Notice 
that to-morrow he would ask the Prime 
Minister, Whether, considering the un- 
certainty which prevails in regard to the 
French Commercial Treaty, he proposes 
to omit from the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill the provisions bearing 
upon the Wine Duties; and whether, in 
the event of proposing changes, he will 
announce them at the earliest moment, 
so as to terminate the state of uncer- 
tainty that is now affecting the interest 
of the wine trade? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps it will 
be convenient that I should say now 
what I should have to say at a later 
_— I propose on a future day—on 

onday—to re-commit the Customs and 


Inland Revenue Bill pro formd. I shall 
then name a day for its re-considera- 
tion; and in the new Bill I do not pro- 
pose to include the provisions relating 
to the Wine Duties, being aware of the 
eat inconvenience which would result 
rom prolonged uncertainty. 


HARES AND RABBITS BILL. 


Mr. J. HOWARD gave Notice that 
to-morrow he would ask the Home Se- 
cretary, Whether there is any founda- 
tion for the statement in Zhe Mark Lane 
Express of this week— 
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having been com- + 
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‘* We learn upon authority—which we fear is 
too good to be doubted—that it is the intention 
of the Government 'to drop the Hares and Rab- 
bits Bill for this Session.”’ 
Further, if the alle intention to drop 
the Bill was unauthorized, on what day 
it might be expected that the debate on 
the second reading would be resumed? 
Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I may 
as well answer that Question at once. 
The Government have no intention of 
abandoning the Bill; but it is not en- 
tirely in their power as yet to fix a day 
for the resumption of the debate on the 
second reading. 


HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT—THE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he will 
take into his consideration the advisa- 
bility of substituting the electric light 
for the purpose of illuminating the 
House in place of the gas as now used 
in the roof? 

Mr. ADAM: The question of lighting 
the House and approaches by the electric 
light has received, and is receiving, care- 
ful consideration. I will take care that 
it continues to receive full attention; 
but Iam not prepared at present to re- 
commend any definite course of action 
on so important a question, involving 
much change and alteration of existing 
arrangements, and which ought not to 
be finally adopted without going through 
the test of careful experiment. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)— 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he would ex- 
plain to the House under what circum- 
stances and for what reason a retiring 
gratuity was last year refused by the 
Commissioners of National Education to 
Mr. John Coleman, National School 
teacher, of Knockanore, in the county 
of Waterford, who, after twenty-five 
years of efficient service and blameless 
life and conduct, has been compelled to 
retire through loss of eyesight, and is 
now left destitute in his old age, and with 
no resource but the poorhouse; and, 
whether an annual sum is not voted by 
Parliament to meet such cases ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The sum 
annually voted by Parliament is intended 
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to be given as retiring gratuities to 
meritorious National School teachers. I 
am sorry to say that in regard to the 
case of Coleman it is not correct to 
say that he had passed 25 years of effi- 
cient service and blameless life and 
conduct. In 1866 serious charges were 
brought against him, one of them being 
that he had been convicted of drunken- 
nessin the townof Youghal. The Com- 
missioners were able to go into the appli- 
cation for these annuities in his case, 
and they found he had been also fined in 
1878 for falsifying the ages of his pupils, 
and that in 1877 10 per cent had been 
deducted from his results fees. I would 
ask my hon. Friend and other hon. 
Gentlemen interested in individual cases 
whether it would not be better to come 
to me in the first instance, and if they 
are not satisfied with my answer they 
can give Notice of any Question. At pre- 
sent it not only takes up the time of the 
House, but it leads to statements about 
individuals which might otherwise be 
avoided. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)—AS. 
SISTANT TEACHERS. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


land, If his attention had been called to 
the Resolution of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, forwarded to the Commis- 
sioners of National Education last De- 
cember, condemnatory of the recent 
action of the Board in requiring an 
average attendance of seventy instead 
of fifty scholars to secure the payment 
for the services of an assistant teacher 
in national schools ; whether the Right 
honourable Gentleman, in view of this 
Resolution from so influential a body, 
will direct the Education Board tomodify 
the Rule; whether the work of teaching 
in national schools, owing to the system 
of payment by results, is not greater 
than it was in 1863; and, whether it is 
true that half the inspecting staff, during 
the years the results system has been in 
operation, have left the service through 
infirmity, or have died ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have seen, 
Sir, the Resolution of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops with regard 
to the question referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman, and I have also seen a Me- 
morandum from the Commissioners of 
National Education, stating the grounds 
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on which they do not agree with that 
Resolution. It would not be fitting for 
me, or anyone appointed to a responsible 
office, to decide upon the Resolution 
without full inquiry into the matter. 
Payment for results has increased the 
salaries of teachers. I do not think 
that the labour of conscientious hard- 
working teachers is greatly increased 
owing to payment for results, though, 
no doubt, the additional payments will 
stimulate those who were apathetic be- 
fore. It is not correct to say that half 
the inspecting staff have left the ser- 
vice through infirmity, or have died 
since the system of payment for results 
had come into operation. The number 
of inspectors is 98, and the total number 
of vacancies from all causes is 26, or 
little more than one-fourth, in the eight 
years. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
EXECUTION CREDITORS. 


Mr. PARNELL asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been directed to the cases 
of Garde v. Dunlea, and Garde v. Bay- 
lor, in the Exchequer Division of the 
High Court of Justice, Ireland; whe- 
ther verdicts for £500 were given 
by direction of the Judge against 
both defendants at the last Clonmel 
Assizes ; whether a new trial has now 
been refused Mr. Baylor; whether the 
cases arose because the defendants, who 
are merchants of Fermoy, county Cork, 
executed decrees for amounts under £14 
and £6 for debts justly due to them by 
a tenant of plaintiffs, and thus, as was 
held, rendered themselves each liable 
for the full amount of a year’s rent 
(£500), owed by this tenant to Mr. 
Garde, his landlord; if the Government 
intend to take steps to remedy the pre- 
sent state of the Law in Ireland, under 
which it appears possible for landlords, 
whose tenants are in arrear, to recover 
these arrears from any other creditors 
of the tenant who may attempt legally 
to enforce their claims; and, whether, 
as a verdict for the amount of the year’s 
rent due to Mr. Garde in the cases 
under notice, £500 was returned against 
both Mr. Baylor and Mr. Dunlea, the 
landlord will be entitled to obtain the 
£500 from each separately, and after- 
wards to recover the same sum from his 
tenant ? 
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Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): In answer to 
the Question of the hon. Member, I 
may say my attention has been directed 
to the cases referred to, and the facts 
are substantially as stated by him. The 
actions were brought by the landlord 
under the authority of a statute passed 
in the reign of Queen Anne, by which 
@ tenant’s goods are exempt from exe- 
cution unless the execution creditors 
undertake to pay the rent due to the 
landlord not exceeding one year’s rent. 
The question whether the liability was 
for the entire year’s rent, or only the 
value of goods seized, was now the sub- 
ject of an appeal from the judgment of 
the Exchequer Division. As to the ques- 
tion whether the Government will take 
steps to remedy the present state of the 
law in Ireland, I am not prepared to say 
they will do so. The law in England 
and in Irelandis in this respect identical ; 
and, no doubt, it is one of those matters 
which may have to be considered in 
dealing with the Land Question. As to 
the final portion of the Question, whe- 
ther the landlord can recover the full 
‘ year’s rent from each of the creditors, 
and afterwards from the tenant also, I 
venture to think he must be content 
with something less than three times 
his rent. 


MADAGASCAR—TREATY OF 1865. 


Mr. T. FRY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
will lay upon the Table a Copy of such 

roposals as may have been made by the 
vernment of the Queen of Madagascar 
for the revision of the Treaty of 1865, 
with any Correspondence that may have 
taken place thereon ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Corre- 
spondence is still going on with regard 
to the proposals, and it would not be 
convenient to lay the Papers before the 
House in their present shape. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS — PLY- 
MOUTH ELECTION PETITION. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the following remarks of the learned 
Judge in the judgment given in the 
case of the Plymouth Election Petition, 
viz. :— 
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“T have never unseated an innocent Member 
for the Acts of his agent without feeling that 
the law which so punishes both of the Member 
and the constituency for the single act of an 
agent is unduly severe; ’’ 
and, whether he will take the matter 
into consideration before the introduc- 
tion of a new Ballot Act ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: My 
attention has not been called to the judg- 
ment of the learned Judge except by the 
Question of the hon. Member ; but, as- 
suming that his words are correctly 
stated, I must express my entire dissent 
from the view of the learned Judge. I 
believe every man in this House to be 
innocent; but I cannot think it would 
be safe to hold that a Member, or a can- 
didate, should not be responsible for the 
action of hisagent. Itis perfectly plain 
that an aginst by a single act might cor- 
rupt a whole constituency ; and, there- 
fore, I cannot promise that in a new 
Ballot Act I will propose to repeal the 
old law by which the responsibility is 
thrown upon a Member or a candidate. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will be prepared to reduce the 
charge appMcable for the present Go- 
vernment Training Schools, which do 
not enjoy the confidence of the Catholic, 
with a view to taking on the charge for 
those schools, which are acceptable to 
them, and are now in efficient opera- 
tion ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, this whole 
question of training schools, and of the 
money allowed by the State for them, 
is one which requires very close atten- 
tion, and it shall have it. With regard 
to the Marlborough Street model schools, 
I do not think that the charge for them 
can be reduced without materially di- 
minishing their efficiency, and I be- 
lieve they do much good. As to model 
schools generally, I do not think any 
Government ought to be called upon to 
- an opinion without full considera- 

jon. 


COLONY OF VICTORIA—THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
Mr. COURTNEY asked the Under 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is true that the Victorian 
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Assembly, elected early in March last, has 
thrown out the Reform Bill brought in 
by the Ministry called to power upon the 
election of that assembly ; and, whether 
the Ministry have recommended another 
dissolution to the Governor; and, if so, 
whether the Governor has resolved to act 
upon that recommendation? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir; these 
statements are perfectly correct. 


BURMAH. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Secretary 
of State for India, What is the pre- 
sent state of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Government of India and the 
King of Burmah; and, whether, having 
regard to the conciliatory disposition 
evinced for some months past by the 
King of Burmah, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider the propriety of di- 
recting the British Envoy to return to 
Mandalay ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, in consequence of the 
attitude of the Government of Burmah 
towards the British Resident at Manda- 
lay and other causes, the relations of the 
Indian Government to the Government 
of Burmah last year were extremely 
strained. On the death of Mr. Shaw in 
June 1879, Colonel Harold Browne was 
immediately despatched to succeed him ; 
but, in consequence of the difficulties of 
his position, that gentleman was recalled, 
and an Assistant Resident left at the 
capital to transact current business. 
The latter found his position at Manda- 
lay so precarious, that it was impossible 
for him to remain any longer without 
danger to his own life and that of his 
assistants; and, consequently, in Octo- 
ber 1879, the British Mission was with- 
drawn. In consequence of certain riotous 
assaults since that period in Upper Bur- 
mah on British flotilla steamers, de- 
mands for redress had been addressed 
to the Government of Burmah; but 
the result was not yet known. The 
Indian Government would consider the 
propriety of appointing a British Resi- 
dent as soon as certain stipulations 
which it was considered right and neces- 
sary to insist upon with regard to the 
treatment of the Mission should be ac- 
cepted. A special Mission had been sent 
by the King of Burmah to the Frontier ; 
but, although it was said to have full 
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not been definitely instructed by the 
King to assent to the preliminary con- 
ditions which the Indian Government 
considered indispensable to the re-estab- 
lishment of a British Mission at Manda- 
lay. The whole question of our relations 
with Burmah was now under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India; 
and, no doubt, the Viceroy would be 
greatly assisted by the advice of the 

hief Commissioner of British Burmah, 
who had lately been appointed a pro- 
visional member of the Council of the 
Governor General. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT—DE- 
CORATION OF THE CENTRAL HALL. 


Mr. SCHREIBER asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, When he in- 
tends to complete the mural decoration 
of the central hall of the Houses; 
whether he is in possession of de- 
signs for the three vacant panels; and, 
at what cost each panel can be filled in 
with Mosaics ? 

Mr. ADAM: The question as to the 
best mode of filling in the vacant panels 
in the Central Hall has given rise to 
much discussion, and was very fully in- 
uired into in 1870 and 1871; but no 
efinite conclusion was arrived at. I 
am of opinion that the vacant spaces 
should be filled up; but I am unable, 
without further consideration, to state 
when this can be done. No designs 
exist for the vacant panels. The cost of 
the panel already filled in was about 
£675 ; but I am unable at present to say 
what will be the cost of filling in the 
vacant panels. 


INDIA—CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
INDIAN GAOLS. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
considering the contemplated abolition 
of flogging in Her Majesty’s Naval and 
Military Services, the Government will 
take any and what measures to abolish 
punishment by the lash or bamboo 
amongst Her Majesty’s Indian subjects ? 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In answer to the Question the hon. and 
learned Member gave Notice of the other 
day, and which does not appear on the 
Paper, I may state that I have made 
inquiries, and find that corporal punish- 
ments in India are inflicted under differ- 





powers, it appeared that the Envoy had 





ent regulations from those which have 
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been hitherto in force in regard to the 
Army and Navy. As far as I am able 
to ascertain, the punishment is usually 
inflicted, not with a “‘ cat-o’-nine-tails,”’ 
but with a light cane; certainly in all 
cases of j crsiiite offenders that is so, and 
even when the punishment is inflicted on 
adults it is of a mild description. So 
much in answer to the general question of 
the hon. and learned Member. I may say 
that the experiment of discontinuing the 
punishment was tried on several occa- 
sions, both partially and in the whole of 
India. From 1862 to 1864 the punish- 
ment was not inflicted. During that 
time complaints were made by all the 
Local Governments of the difficulty ex- 
erienced in the interval. It has not 
een, therefore, continued or adopted 
by the Government of India without 
full consideration. Among the con- 
siderations which have rendered it 
necessary was the difficulty of inflictin 
any suitable punishment in a tropic 
climate. Imprisonment and solitary or 
separate confinement were to be avoided 
as far as posits. owing to the mor- 
tality which occurred being very high in 
crowded gaols, among prisoners who had 
been accustomed to spend almost their 
whole lives in theopenair. It would be 


impossible fo take any hasty or precipi- 


tate step in this matter. All I can under- 
take to do is to call for full Reports 
from the Government of India and the 
local Governments as to the circum- 
stances in which the punishment is in- 
flicted, and the necessity that now exists 
for maintaining it. I will further ask 
them for any suggestions they may have 
to make as to its modification or possible 
discontinuance. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—ARKLOW HARBOUR. 

Mr. M‘OCOAN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, To say, having regard to 
the admission contained in the Preamble 
to a Bill introduced by the late Govern- 
ment in 1876 for the improvement of 
Arklow Harbour, that said harbour was 
an important station and place of refuge 
for vessels employed in prosecuting the 
sea fisheries on the east coast of Ireland, 
and should be deepened, extended, and 
otherwise improved, and also having re- 
gard to the opinion expressed by his 

ace the Duke of Marlborough when, 
as Lord Lieutenant, he visited Arklow in 
November 1878—‘‘That the improve- 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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ment of Arklow Harbour would be a 
work of national importance as well as 
local benefit,’’ whether prompt measures 
will be taken by the Government. to ac- 
quire, by arbitration or otherwise, pos- 
session of the harbour from its present 
proprietors, in order that works of im- 
provement of such admitted public im- 

rtance may be proceeded with without 

urther delay ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
As the hon. Member is probably aware, 
the Bill introduced by the late Govern- 
ment for the improvement of Arklow 
Harbour contemplated the transfer of 
the harbour to the Board of Works for 
improvement, at an estimated cost of 
£26,000, one-half to be a free grant and 
the other half to be advanced by way of 
loan on certain specified security; and 
that, on the completion of the works, 
the harbour should be handed over to a 
body of local Commissioners. The Bill 
was ultimately withdrawn, in conse- 
quence of certain conditions demanded 
by the Wicklow Copper Mining Com- 

any, who are the owners of the har- 
ur, with which the Government were 
unable to comply. The Company made 
a fresh proposal last year, to which also 
the Government were not able to agree. 
The effect of this proposal was that, 
while retaining the harbour as their 
own Property, the Company should ob- 
tain the grant which it had been pro- 
posed, under the Bill of 1876, to make 
on the condition of the harbour being 
constituted public property and vested 
in local Commissioners. The Govern- 
ment would be ready to consider any 
proposals for an agreement, whether by 
arbitration or otherwise, which may be 
brought before them, if they are such as 
could be fairly entertained; but they 
are not prepared to take the initiative 
in the matter. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION — BOARD 
SCHOOLS—CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Sm CHARLES REED asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Jeffry ». 
Taylor, decided at the Southwark Police 
Court on Wednesday June 16th, in 
which a head teacher was fined for in- 
flicting corporal punishment in school 
hours ; and, whether, under the circum- 
stances, he is prepared to advise that 
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the conviction be quashed, and to state 
the law with reference to the infliction 
of corporal punishment in schools? 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT: As to 
the state of the law generally, I imagine 
that in schools the schoolmaster is jus- 
tified in inflicting a reasonable amount 
of corporal punishment; but it is for the 
magistrate, on a complaint being made 
by a parent, to determine whether that 
punishment is reasonable or not. That 
is generally the state of the law on 
the subject. I have inquired into this 
particular case; and it appears that the 
parents complained of the punishment 
of the child, who had been kept at 
home, and who had been punished by 
the schoolmistress, on return to school, 
with a cane. It appears from the state- 
ment of the magistrate, that the school- 
mistress had not obeyed two separate 
regulations, which require that every 
occurrence of corporal punishment shall 
be formally recorded in a book kept for 
the purpose, and that the punishment 
must not be inflicted during school 
hours. The magistrate thought the 
punishment not unreasonable, and in- 
flicted the smallest penalty, with 2s. costs. 
Under these circumstances, I do not 
think there is any reason to advise that 
the conviction be quashed. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS—PORTUGAL—THE 
PORT OF GOA. 


Mr. M. SCOTT asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether negotiations 
have been entered into by the Supreme 
Government of India and the Portu- 
guese Government for the construction 
of a Railway to connect the Port of Goa 
with any town within the territory of 
British India ; and, if such negotiations 
are completed; and, whether he will be 
so good as to lay the Agreement between 
the two Governments, and other Papers 
connected with the subject, upon the 
Table ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
A Treaty has been concluded between 
Great Britain and Portugal, dated 26th 
December, 1878, under Article 6 of 
which Treaty it is agreed that when- 
ever the Portuguese Government give 
notice to the British Government that 
a Joint- Stock Company has been formed 
for the construction of a Railway to con- 
nect the Port of Marmagoa to the town 
of New Huble, and upon Her Majesty’s 
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Government being satisfied that the con- 
cession by Portugal to the Company is 
suitable, and that the capital is forth- 
coming, Her Majesty’s Government, on 
the part of the Government of India, 
engages to grant facilities in the con- 
struction and working so much of the 
undertaking as lies within British In- 
dian territory, and to use its influence 
with Native Chiefs in obtaining for the 
Company similar facilities for so much of 
the line as may run through their terri- 
tories; especially it is provided that the 
Indian Government shall provide land in 
their territory required for the Railway. 
It also undertakes to continue the Rail- 
way to the town of Bellary, where it will 
join the system of the Madras Railway 
Company. Since the conclusion of the 
Treaty, some Correspondence has passed 
between the India Office and the pro- 
moters of the proposed Company, which 
has been forwarded to the Government 
of India. The Treaty between the 
British Government and Portugal ap- 
peared in Zhe London Gazette of 4th 
October, 1879. Until the Correspondence 
with the proposed Company is com- 
pleted, I should think it premature to 
lay it on the Table. 


TRELAND—AMNESTY TO POLITICAL 
PRISONERS. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, taking into 
consideration the generous amnesty ex- 
tended to the rebel subjects taken in 
arms by the American Government, the 
large and all embracing amnesty granted 
to the Communist prisoners by Republi- 
can France, and the long periods of 
solitary imprisonment endured by those 
known as the Fenian prisoners in the 
United Kingdom, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will not now advise Her Ma- 
jesty that the fitting time has at length 
arrived when a full and complete amnesty 
should be extended to all the Irish poli- 
tical prisoners, and that Messrs. O’Leary, 
O’Meara Condon, Clarke-Luby, 0’ Dono- 
van Rossa, and the other Fenian pri- 
soners, should be allowed to return to 
the United Kingdom and reside in their 
native land ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My attention is 
called by the Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman to three circumstances—-first, the 
generous amnesty extended to its rebel 
subjects taken in arms by the American 
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Government. No doubt, Sir, that was 
avery noble act on the part of the 
American Government; but I must. ob- 
serve that it had reference entirely to a 
great quarrel decisively disposed of by a 
civil war, and not to any state of facts 
continuing or likely to. continue in that 
country. My attention is also called to 
the amnesty granted to the Communist 
prisoners by Republican France. No 
doubt, a proposal of that kind is before 
the French Legislative Body; but, so 
far as my information goes, I believe 
that that proposal has not yet been 
accepted or become law. With respect 
to the Irish portion of the case, which 
forms the main subject of the Question, 
I beg that my answer may not be under- 
stood to extend beyond the terms in 
which it is couched. That answer is, I 
am sorry to say, that we do not consider 
the present period, with the circum- 
stances which prevail at the present time 
in a portion of Ireland, as a fitting or 
convenient period for entertaining the 
subject of granting a further amnesty. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS 
(IRELAND). 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Postmaster General, If he can state 
whether the total amount deposited in 
Savings Banks in Ireland in 1879 has 
increased as compared with previous 
years; and, if so, the amount of that 
increase; and, whether there has been 
any increase in the amount of savings 
deposited in the eight counties, in the 
year 1879, in which distress is said to be 
most keenly felt, and the amount of such 
increase ? 

Mz. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
Question of the noble Lord, t dnd there 
has been an increase in the deposits in 
the Post Office Savings Banks in Ireland 
in every year since their establishment. 
In the year ending the 31st of December 
last, the increase in the deposits in the 
Post Office Savings Banks was £91,500. 
I find that this is a larger increase than 
has taken pore in any year since 1870, 
excepting the years 1871, 1876, and 1877. 
The latest available Return is for the 
quarter ending the 3lst of March of the 
present year. The increase in the de- 
posite in the Post Office Savings Banks 

as not only been maintained, but has 
gone on in an increasing ratio; for in 
this quarter the increase has been 
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£32,000, or at the rate of £128,000 a- 
year. This increase may be said to have 
spread itself almost over the whole of 
Ireland, for it occurs in every county 
except two—Kildare and Longford; 
and in these two counties the decrease 
has been very insignificant, amounting 
to only £700. With regard to the 
eight counties scheduled as distressed 
counties—Clare, Cork, Donegal, Gal- 
way, Kerry, Mayo, Roscommon, and 
Sligo—I find that in every one of 
these distressed counties there has been 
an increase in the deposits in the Post 
Office Savings Banks. This increase 
amounts, in fhe aggregate, to £24,600 ; 
but when we look to the old Savings 
Banks—the Trustee Savings Banks— 
these conclusions are considerably modi- 
fied; for in these Savings Banks there 
has been a decrease in the last year of 
£86,000, which brings out the result 
that, taking them and the Post Office 
Savings Banks together, there has been 
throughoutIreland an increase of £5,500. 
In five of the distressed counties there are 
no Trustee Savings Banks, and in one of 
the three in which there are the increase 
in the Post Office Savings Banks de- 
posits considerably more than counter- 
balances the diminution in the old Sav- 
ings Banks; and, therefore, we arrive at 
this net result—that, taking the eight 
distressed counties, and taking all the 
Savings Banks deposits, there is an in- 
crease in six of those distressed counties 
and a diminution in two. But, as the 
Question of the noble Lord relates to the 
savings of the Irish people, I ought to 
state further, from information furnished 
by Dr. Neilson Hancock, that during the 
three years, 1877, 1878, and 1879, there 
has been in the general bank deposits and 
in the note circulation of Ireland a dimi- 
nution of about £5,200,000, and in 1877 
and 1878 there was a diminution in the 
amount invested in Government Stock of 
£1,400,000; but in the last year, 1879, 
there has been an increase of £603,000 
in the amount invested in Government 
Stocks. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CONVICT ESTABLISH- 
MENT AT GALWAY. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether any, and, if so, 
what, steps have been taken to carry 
out the promise of the late Government 
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to establish a convict establishment at 
Galway in place of the establishment at 
Spike Island ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he understood the late Government did 
not make a distinct pledge on the sub- 
ject, but only intimated that it would 
receive favourable consideration. When 
the Government came into Office they 
found the subject was still under consi- 
deration. As the present Government 
were not responsible for anything done 
by the late Government, they did not 
feel bound by the opinions of the late 
Government; and, besides that, it must 
be remembered that the subject of the 
question was only a part of the whole 
matter of prisons. All he could say 
was that when the question came to 
be considered, the claims of Galway 
would receive very careful attention. 


THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS—ANALYZED 
ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
When the Finance Accounts for the year 
1879-80 will be presented; when the 
Analysed Account of Public Income and 
Expenditure for the year 1879-80 (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 376, of Session 1879), ordered by 
the House, will be presented ; and, whe- 
ther he would direct that this Analysed 
Statement be incorporated in the volume 
of Finance Accounts ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The Treasury expect to be in a position 
to present the Finance Accounts in about 
a fortnight. The Analyzed Account to 
which the Question refers will be ready 
about the same time; and, being pre- 
sented to Parliament in a separate form, 
there seems to be no reason for printing 
it over again in the Finance Accounts. 


FRENCH MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he would lay upon the Table, with as 
little delay as possible, a translation of 
the ‘‘ Projét de loi sur la Marine Mar- 
chande,” at present being promoted by 
the French Government ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Bill in question is now under discussion 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and altera- 
tions are frequently made in it. As soon 
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as it is finally passed by the Chamber it 
shall be laid on the Table of the House, 
even without waiting for its going to the 
Senate. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—THE GREEK 
FRONTIER. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the 
Plenipotentaries now assembled in Con- 
ference have arrived at a unanimous 
agreement with reference to a line for 
the rectification of the Turko-Greek 
frontier ? 

Mr. BOURKE asked, Whether the 
Papers relating to the Berlin Confer- 
ence can now be laid before Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. Atpzrman COTTON asked, Whe- 
ther, as the Conference now sitting at 
Berlin has agreed, with reference to the 
Greco-Turkish frontier question in con- 
nection with the Treaty of Berlin, as to 
the boundary line which should be 
adopted by both Countries, the hon. 
Gentleman can state whether all the 
Powers are prepared to use their united 
influence on both Governments to bring 
to a successful issue their decision ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Inanswer 
to the hon. Member for Salford and the 
hon. Member for the City of London, I 
have to state that the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Powers in Conference at Berlin 
have arrived at a unanimous conclusion 
with regard to the line of Frontier be- 
tween Greece and Turkey for submission 
to their respective Governments. But 
no final decision has yet been come to 
by the Powers as to the steps to be taken 
in order to bring the conclusions of the 
Conference to the notice of the Turkish 
and Greek Governments. With regard 
to the Question of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn, I fear that it 
would be quite impossible to lay the 
Correspondence before the House at the 
present stage of the proceedings. Nego- 
tiations are still going on with regard to 
some subsidiary questions, and we have 
not yet received the full and final Re- 
ports of the Conference. 


In reply to Lord Jonn MAnneERs, 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he would see whether the Austrian Staff 
Map, showing the boundaries, could not 
be laid on the Table of the Library. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—MEDALS TO IRRE- 
GULAR FORCES. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether medals will be issued to the 
irregular forces raised by the Govern- 
ment who have served in the Cape, 
Transvaal, and Zulu campaigns? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I may inform him that 
medals will be issued to such of the 
Colonial Forces, European or Native, as 
were regularly organized and disciplined 
as combatants, whether raised by the 
Colonial Government or by the General 
Officer commanding. 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAYS—REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for India, If he is now in a 
Position to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on East Indian Railway 
(Freight, &c.), to which he promised his 
consideration on the 24th May last ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that since a Question was 
put at the end of May he had, as he 
promised he would, communicated with 
the Members of the Committee, and exa- 
mined the Report and the evidence on 
which it was founded. Much of the 
evidence was obtained under the pro- 
mise of secrecy. The Members of the 
Committee were of opinion that there 
would be no objection to produce the 
Report with certain omissions, and they 
had obtained the assent of most of the 
gentlemen who gave evidence to this 
course being taken ; yet permission had 
not been obtained for the production of 
the evidence obtained under the pro- 
mise of secrecy. Much of the evidence 
was taken in such a manner as to render 
it impossible to produce it. Only a por- 
tion was taken down in shorthand, and 
the rest was taken in the form of notes 
not suitable for forming part of a Par- 
liamentary Paper. Under these circum- 
stances, and finding the Committee had 
discussed with some freedom the system 
of management of some of the Guaran- 
teed Companies, he thought it would not 
be to the public advantage, but rather 
the reverse, to lay this Report on the 
Table unsupported by the evidence on 
which it was founded ; and he regretted, 
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therefore, that he was unable to do so. 
He might, however, state that the Com- 
mittee’s conclusions, and the conclusions 
which had been generally adopted by 
the India Office and by the Guarantee 
Companies, were decidedly favourable 
to the system of obtaining freight, as a 
rule, by competitive tenders. That had 
been for some time the practice of the 
India Store Department itself; and after 
discussion and formulation of this sys- 
tem it had been decided to continue it, 
and to extend it to the different Guaran- 
teed Railway Companies. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY—ADMISSION 
OF THE PUBLIC. 


Mr. GCOOPE asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he is now 
able to lay upon the Table of the House 
the Resolutions adopted by the Trustees 
of ‘the National Gallery as to giving in- 
creased facility for the admission to the 
public; and, whether he is prepared to 
state what action the Government is 
now willing to take in the matter ? 

Mr. ADAM: The copy of the Re- 
solutions passed by the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, and their remarks ex- 
planatory of them, have been laid on the 
Table of the House, and will shortly be 
printed. The initiative in this matter 
rests with the Trustees, and not with 
the Government; but the latter will be 
prepared to consider any proposals that 
may be made to them on the subject, 
with the view of giving, if possible, 
increased facilities to the public and 
students. 


RETURN OF EJECTMENTS (IRELAND). 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, as regards the Returns 
for Ejectments in Ireland, quoted by 
him, Whether they related to the sche- 
duled districts only, or to the whole of 
Treland ; and, whether he can state if 
they all relate to agricultural tenan- 
cies; what proportion were for over- 
holding leases; and what proportion 
made by middlemen ; also in how many 
cases there was more than two years’ 
rent due? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Return 
is substantially the same as the one I 
quoted from, and relates to the whole 
of Ireland. I was mistaken in saying 
that all the cases related to agricultural 
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tenancies, for, on inquiry, I find that 
out of 1,060 evictions in this year 25 
were in towns and cities. The Return 
is, however, necessarily incomplete. It 
does not give all the evictions that have 
taken place in Ireland, but only those 
reported to the Constabulary, and many 
take place without the Constabulary 
knowing anything of them. I cannot 
state what number of evictions relate to 
one holding; but a Return which was 
ordered by my Predecessor, and which 
I hope will be in the hands of Members 
in a day or two, will show the number 
of evictions for causes other than non- 
payment of rent; nor canI say what 
proportion were for overholding of leases 
or made by middlemen. With regard 
to the Return, I am taking, and the 
officials in Dublin are taking, all the 
steps they can to get it as soon as pos- 
sible, but both the Local Government 
Board and the Constabulary are very 
hard at work; and, between keeping 
the people alive and keeping the peace, 
I am sorry to say the Returns must, to 
some extent, give way. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND) — SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (CLONMEL & THURLES). 


Mr. P. J. SMYTH asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If he can 
state whether the Southern Railway 
(Clonmel and Thurles) was opened to- 
day ; or whether, notwithstanding that 
the certificate of the Board of Trade was 
granted some days ago, additional ob- 
stacles have been put in the way by 
some of the larger Companies concerned ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The Board 
of Trade authorized the opening of the 
Southern Railway for public traffic on 
the 25th June; but as regards the other 
points referred to in the sore of the 
hon. Member, I have received no offi- 
cial information. I may, however, be 
allowed to say that if there is any diffi- 
culty, as suggested in the Question, be- 
tween the Railway Companies, the Board 
of Trade, having regard to the great 
public interests involved, would be glad, 
at the invitation of the Companies, to 
mediate between them, and see if they 
can bring their difficulties to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 


THE CITY COMPANIES—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked the Secre- 

tary of State for the Home Department, 
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When the Government propose to nomi- 
nate the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the City Companies ? 

m WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, hehad been some time incom- 
munication with the gentlemen whom he 
intended to propose as Commissioners, 
and those communications had neces- 
sarily taken some time. He hoped, 


however, before many days were over 
to be in a position to nominate the Com- 
mission. 


STATE OF IRELAND—AGRARIAN 
ORIME. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return of all 
agrarian crimes and outrages committed 
in the counties of Mayo, Sligo, and 
Galway, from 31st January 1880 to 
present date, and of the number of 
meetings called for the purpose of pro- 
moting the land agitation reported by 
the constabulary within the same coun- 
ties since 30th June 1879, and of the 
number of cases in which resistance was 
offered to the police when protecting 
process servers, bailiffs, and others in 
the execution of their duty; and a Copy 
of the charge of the Judges of Assize to 
the Grand Juries of the counties of Mayo 
and Galway at the Spring Assizes of 
1880 ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I am 
sorry to say that the Question of the 
hon. Member escaped my notice until 
I came down to the House to-day, but 
I see no reason why we should not give 
almost all the particulars he mentions. 
My only doubt is whether we can suffi- 
ciently define ‘‘ a meeting called for the 
purpose of promating the land agita- 
tion.” With respect to other matters 
mentioned, I shall be glad to give the 
Returns to the 30th of June; and if he 
will communicate with me, or give me 
Notice of further Questions, I may be 
able to give him more complete infor- 
mation. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—TURKEY AND 
GREECE—THE TRANSFERRED 
PROVINCES. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
steps, with or without the assistance 
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of the other Powers, to ascertain by 
means of a plebiscite among the inhabit- 
ants of the Provinces which, without 
consulting Turkey, it is pre osed to 
transfer from the rule of the Sultan to 
that of the King of Greece; and, 
whether it is the wish of these people to 
be thus dealt with ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the plébiscite proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman to be held in certain portions of 
the Turkish Empire, we have no power 
and no intention of taking any step of 
the kind. We do not think that means 
exist for obtaining such a result. With 
respect to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, all I can say at present is, that 
so far as the Representative of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was concerned, and 
so far as the Representatives of the 
other Powers assembled in Berlin were 
concerned, they proceeded with the most 
careful attention in their power, and 
according to the best evidence they pos- 
sessed, with respect to the wishes of the 
people to be dealt with in the manner 
proposed. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS — CON- 
STITUTION OF THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE. 


Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Why the Select Committee on the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts is not yet ap- 
pointed, a month having elapsed since 
the First Lord of the Treasury gave the 
assurance of its appointment ? 

Mr. CHILDERS, in reply, said, that 
the Select Committee had been appointed 
a few days ago; but there had been a 
difficulty in filling up two of the vacant 
places in consequence of two Members 
who were Members of the Committee 
last year not having been returned to 
this Parliament. He would place the 
names of two Members on the Paper 
that evening. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE REV. JAMES 
MEREST. 


Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been drawn 
to a memorial addressed to the Home 
Office by the Rev. James Merest; and, 
if so, whether he will institute an inquiry 
into his case ? 


Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
case of the Rev. James Merest has been 
for many years before the Home Office, 
and has been decided over and over 
again. My Predecessors thought it a 
case in which they could not interfere, 
and I see no reason for departing from 
their view. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA—RUMOURED 
HOSTILITIES. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to put a Question to the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
as it is in reference to a matter of con- 
siderable public interest. Can the hon. 
Baronet give the House information as 
to whether there is any foundation for 
the report that hostilities have broken 
out between Russia and China ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that a week ago a report reached 
this country that the Chinese had crossed 
the Russian Frontier and captured a 
fort; but that rumour was afterwards 
declared to be wholly unfounded. “Her 
Majesty’s Government had received no 
official information as to the report 
appearing in that morning’s papers in 
reference to a collision between Russian 
and Chinese Forces; but they had re- 
ceived information from St. Petersburg 
that afternoon, to the effect that it was 
believed that there was no foundation 
for the statement. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND) — ALLEGED 
DEATH FROM STARVATION IN 
ROSCOMMON. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that a 
Question had been placed on the Paper 
which had not been asked him. It was 
to ask him— 


“Whether the Local Government Board will 
order a public inquiry into the alleged death from 
starvation of Mrs. Toolan, of Doon, in the 
Boyle Union, County Roscommon; whether it 
is true that only twenty-two families have re- 
ceived out-door relief in the Boyle Union, al- 
though it embraces seven parishes, and that in 
one of them, the parish of Boyle, seven hundred 
families are receiving relief from a local com- 
mittee; and, whether a sworn investigation 
will be ordered into the manner in which the 
Boyle Board of Guardians and their relieving 
officers have performed their duties to the des- 
titute poor during the existing distress, in view 
= — of neglect made publicly against 

em 


, and had seen a 
and of the poor 
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woman, written to the Board of Guar- 
dians, describing the report as slander- 
ous, false, and malicious. The husband 
said he had plenty of provisions in his 
house, and that his deceased wife had had 
a good bed and proper nursing. With 
reference to other parts of the Question, 
he had to say that it was not true that 
in Boyle Union only 22 families were 
in receipt of out-door relief; 622 persons 
were in receipt of out-door relief, and 
about 700 persons were receiving relief 
from a local Committee. 


MOTION. 
oO. Qo 


PARLIAMENTARY AFFIRMATION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mrz. GLADSTONE: In moving— 


‘That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Motion relating to the Parlia- 
mentary Affirmation ; ” 
it may be convenient that I should 
mention that, in consequence of the 
state of Public Business, the necessity of 
getting forward with the Relief of Dis- 
tress (Ireland) Bill, and at the same 
time the great difficulty in which we 
stand for appointing a very early day 


for it, my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) is obliged to ask you and 
the House to hold a meeting on Satur- 


day. [“Oh, oh!”] This is only in- 
formation, which has no relation what- 
ever to the Motion, which is that the 
Orders of the Day be postponed. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
wished to know what would be the 
course of Business to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That will de- 
pend mainly upon what is done to-night. 
If we do not get through the Employers’ 
Liability Bill to-night, it must be taken 
to-morrow. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought it would 
now be convenient if he raised the point 
of Order of which he had given Notice. 
He believed that the Resolution of the 
Prime Minister relating to the question 
of Parliamentary Affirmation was dis- 
orderly, and of a kind that the Speaker 
ought to refuse to put from the Chair. 
The course adopted throughout the Brad- 
laugh incident by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) had been to resist any 
attempt made by the Government to 
induce the House to break the law for 
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the purpose: of smuggling Mr. Brad- 
pad into the onan - “He had-done 
his best to second the laudable efforts of 
the right hon. Baronet; and. he now 
rose to prevent a new precedent being 
established that would be dangerous to 
the Order of the House. The Rule of the 
House was perfectly simple and elear— 
the Rule not only of this House, but 
also of the other House of Parliament— 
and it was that, if a Question had been 
considered by the House, and-a definite 
judgment had been pronounced upon:it, 
that substantially the same Question 
could not be putto-the House during 
the current Session. . {Mr. Guapstene:: 
Hear, hear! }-..He was pleased that the 
Prime Minister should. think proper. to 
cheer that statement, as it-was what he 
did not expect. He was quite aware the 
burden of proving that the Resolution of 
the Prime Minister was a breach of that 
Rule rested upon him, and he should 
proceed in due course to do-that;. but 
first let. him. call the attention. of the 
House to what were said to.be the ex- 
ceptions to that Rule. Now, there were 
no real exceptions to the Rule at all; 
and if the Prime Minister’s Resolution 
were put, it would be the first exception 
that had occurred. There was an in- 
teresting case mentioned in Sir Erskine 
May’s book on Parliamentary Usage, 
which occurred in 1844, when the same 
subject was considered by the House. It 
was a case of a lettersent from Italy to Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe, having been opened 
under a Warrant by Sir James Graham. 
A Motion was put respecting the matter, 
and then an Amendment was put that a 
Committee should be appointed toconsider 
the particular case of Mr. Duncombe’s 
letter. Both the Motion and the Amend- 
ment were withdrawn; and if thathad 
not been so, the House would not” have 
been able to pronounce a judgment on 
the second Resolution, which was after- 
wards moved by Mr. Duncombe, that a 
Select Committee should be appointed 
for the purpose of inquiring into the par- 
ticular case of his letter. That was in 
Order, because the first Motion had been 
withdrawn. A third Resolution, moved 
by Mr. Duncombe, was that the House 
should express its regret that a Secretary 
of State had opened letters. Of course, 
that was an entirely different question; 
and the fourth Resolution was a Motion 
for an Address to’ the Crown, praying 
for a copy of the Warrant authorizing a 
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Secretary of State to open letters to be 
laid on the Table. A fifth Resolution 
was to bring in a Bill to secure the in- 
violability of letters passed through the 
Post Office. Therefore, although it was 
five times before the House, no Motion 
on which the House had expressed a 
judgment was ever before the House. 
He would now call attention to two 
recent precedents. The first was in the 


year 1870, when Mr. R. Torrens moved— 


“That, in order to arrest the increase of 
Pauperism, and to relieve the distressed condi- 
tion of the working classes, it is expedient that 
measures be adopted for facilitating the Emigra- 
tion of poor families to British Colonies.”’ 


On the 17th of May in the same year, 
Mr. W. M. Torrens moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She may direct mea- 
sures to be taken to provide passages to the Colo- 
nies for intending Emigrants, who shall be ap- 
proved by competent authority, at cheap and 
uniform rates of charge.”’ 


The Speaker called the attention of the 
House to that second Resolution, and 
told the House— 


“There is a Rule that no Question may be 

roposed which is the same in substance as has 
ams resolved in the affirmative or negative in 
the same Session.’’ 
Therefore, the proposal for facilitating 
the emigration of poor families could 
not be put. Another precedent was set 
in the last Parliament, when a Resolu- 
tion was passed by the House with re- 
gard to an appointment in the Stationary 
Office. On the 16th of July, 1877, the 
House resolved— 


“That, having regard to the recommenda- 
tions made in 1874 by the Select Committee on 
Public Departments (Purchases, &c.), this House 
is of opinion that the recent appointment of Con- 
troller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office is cal- 
culated to diminish the usefulness and influence 
of Select Committees of this House, and to dis- 
courage the interest and zeal of officials employed 
in the Public Departments of the State.” 


On the 28rd of July, 1877, that Resolu- 
tion was read at the Table of the House, 
and thereupon a Motion was made to 
rescind it. It was then resolved— 


“That this House, while most anxious to 
maintain the usefulness and influence of its 
Select Committees, and to encourage the interest 
and zeal of officials employed in the Public De- 
partments of the State, after hearing the further 
explanation concerning the recent appointment 
of the Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, withdraws the censure conveyed in the 
said Resolution.” 


Hr. Gorst 


{COMMONS} 
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But the same Question was not on that 
oceasion put in the same manner as it 
was proposed to put the Question to the 
House to-day. The Prime Minister 
would be following the precedent set 
last Session if he were to have the 
Resolution passed last week read at the 
Table, and if he were then to propose 
that, as he had been informed Mr. 
Bradlaugh had since become a member 
of the Society of Friends, it was desirable 
to rescind the Resolution. But let him 
call the attention of the House to what 
it was the House discussed. The ques- 
tion that was considered last week was 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh, who had been 
returned as a Member of the House, and 
who claimed for the time being to make 
a solemn affirmation, should be per- 
mitted to make and subscribe either a 
declaration or an oath under the Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Act. There were, in 
fact, two questions considered by the 
House—Should Mr. Bradlaugh be per- 
mitted to make an Affirmation; or should 
he, under the circumstances that were 
mentioned, be permitted to make an 
Oath? The House expressed on those 
two questions a definite and final judg- 
ment. What that judgment was was 
not at all germane to his present argu- 
ment; but what he contended for was, 
that the House having expressed a 
definite and final judgment, it there- 
fore became disorderly for any Mem- 
ber of the House, whether the Prime 
Minister or a private Member, to pro- 

ose to the House, during the current 

ession, a Resolution the same, or 
substantially the same, as the one the 
House had pronounced judgment upon. 
They had had an example of the Rule 
recently. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) endeavoured 
to propose to the House a Motion that 
was the same as one that had been 
decided upon. Mr. Labouchere gave 
Notice on the 22nd of June that he 
should ask the Speaker whether he 
should be in Order in moving that Mr. 
Bradlaugh now be allowed to make an 
Affirmation, and the Speaker replied 
that— 

‘Such a Motion would be in direct opposition 
to the vote of the House last night, and would 
therefore be out of Order, because it is substan- 
tially the same Motion which the House has 
already pronounced judgment upon.”’ 

The hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) was thus put down, and 
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now the Prime Minister was about to 
propose @ Resolution which was sub- 
stantially the same as the other Question ; 
and he had no doubt that the Speaker, 
with that impartiality which he always 
exercised, would put the Prime Minister 
down in the same manner. Was the 


Resolution proposed by the Prime Mi- 
nister the same as that upon which the 
judgment of the House had been taken ? 
He maintained that it was. The subject 
of the former Resolution was Mr. Brad- 
laugh. The subject of the present Reso- 
lution was that— 


‘‘ Every person returned as a Member of this 
House, who may claim to bea person for the 
time being by Taw permitted to make a solémn 
Affirmation or Declaration instead of taking an 
Oath.” 


The Prime Minister’s Resolution de- 
scribed a class, but a class of which Mr. 
Bradlaugh was a member, and of which, 
at the present moment, he was the only 
existing member. It described Mr. 
Bradlaugh, not by name, but by his 
attributes; and did the Resolution be- 
come less disorderly because he was 
distinguished in that way? It might be 
said thatthe Resolution applied not to 
one man, but to half-a-dozen other 
persons. Would a Resolution which in 
itself was disorderly become less dis- 
orderly because something was added to 
it? And ifthey could not put the Ques- 
tion that Mr. Bradlaugh be permitted to 
affirm, could they put the Question that 
half-a-dozen persons be permitted to 
affirm? Suppose the Question was that 
“A” should be struck off a Select Com- 
mittee because he was a lawyer, and 
that the House rejected such a proposi- 
tion, was it open to any hon. Member 
then to propose that all lawyers should 
be struck off the Committee, even though 
“A” was the only Member on it? He 
appealed to the common sense of hon. 
Members whether the meaning of the 
Rule was not that that which was sub- 
stantially the same Question should not 
be put a second time after the judgment 
of the House had been expressed? Was 
not the Resolution of the Prime Minister 
substantially and really a Resolution that 
Mr. Bradlaugh be permitted to make an 

ation? To rescind the Resolution 
of last week would be perfectly in Order; 
but to do what the Prime Minister now 
proposed to do would be to set a prece- 
dent that would be disorderly. A Reso- 
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lution which was disorderly did not be- 
come the less disorderly because, it was 
decided upon in the solemn conclave of 
a Cabinet Council. Therefore, it would 
be his duty, when the Prime Minister 
rose to propose his Resolution, to ask 
the Speaker, as a question of Order, 
whether the Prime Minister could be 
permitted to put such a Resolution to 
the House? He thought the House 
would act very wisely if, instead of post- 
poning the Orders of the Day, it were to 
proceed now to consider the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Having listened 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
stating an argument which I find no 
necessity whatever for me to answer, I 
would beg, Sir, to put. the Question to 
you now whether the Resolution which 
I am about to propose is a Resolution 
conformable to the Orders of the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. andlearned 
Member for Chatham has correctly stated 
the Rule of the House to be thatthe 
same Question may not be twice offered 
in a Session. But the point which the 
House has to consider is this—whether 
the Resolution now proposed to be 
offered to the House is substantially the 
same as that on which a vote of the 
House was taken on the 22nd of June. 
On comparing the two Resolutions, I 
find essential differences between them. 
On the former occasion the House im- 
posed a restraint upon a particular in- 
dividual as to his claim to take the Oath 
or to make an Affirmation. On the other 
hand, the Resolution now proposed to be 
offered to the House is a measure of re- 
lief extending to every person returned 
as a Member of this House, who may 
claim to be a person for the time being 
by Law permitted to make a solemn 
Affirmation or Declaration instead of 
taking an Oath. In this respect the 
two Resolutions present marked dif- 
ferences. I may add, further, that the 
Resolution about to be offered provides 
thata Member shall be permitted without 
question to make Affirmation, and that, 
in doing so, he shall be subject to any lia- 
bility by statute. I need scareely re- 
mind the House that there are numerous 
precedents of cases in which the House 
has modified or partially rescinded former 
Resolutions. This appears to me to be 
such a case, and I see no good und 
for interposing to prevent the Resolu- 
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tion now proposed to be offered to the 
House. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day 
be postponed until after the Motion re- 
lating to the Parliamentary Affirmation. 
—(Ur. Gladstone.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: If I did not reply 
to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite it was from no want 
of general respect for him, but because 
I felt that, considering the vehemence 
and strength of the language he thought 
himself entitled to use, and considering 
the extraordinary charges he thought 
himself warranted in making, and the 
ere grt manner in which, while pro- 
essing to appeal to the Chair, he de- 
clared on hisown authority what was Or- 
der and what was not, I felt that, under 
these circumstances, it would be inexpe- 
dient to enter upon a discussion so wide, 
because it would tend to introduce heat 
into this debate. There is one thing 
upon which I feel convinced that we are 
all agreed, and there is another upon 
which I hope we may, to a great extent, 
be agreed. That on which I hope we 
are all agreed is that there will be no 
advantage to the dignity of this House 
in a renewal of lengthened and heated 
discussion on this occasion. Oontenting 
myself with that brief and simple appeal, 
I shall endeavour to act in the spirit of 
the sentiments I have uttered, and avoid 
every word that can give offence; and 
not only so, but entirély to refrain en- 
tering into the general argument which, 
as I think, has been completely ex- 
hausted. My duty will be to describe the 
particular situation of the House, to 
enumerate the facts of the case, and to 
explain the duty that we think is in- 
cumbent on the Government in this 
matter. We are all agreed on the 
primary and paramount duty of main- 
taining the dignity of the House; and 
the dignity of the House, as it may be 
considered in many points of view, may 
also be regarded from one that is fun- 
damental and anterior to all others— 
that, namely, which concerns the police 
of the House and the maintenance of 
the exterior decency of our proceedings. 
Sir, it is a sense of the stringency of that 
obligation which has induced my Col- 
leagues to take this matter into their 
consideration, and which now induces 


Mr. Speaker 


{COMMONS} 
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A firmation. 
me to submit a proposal to the House, 
notwithstanding the fact that we were 
not the majority that brought about this 
position of affairs, and that we might on 
every general principle anticipate that 
that majority would be prepared to deal 
with that position of affairs which it 
created. Let us see whether that has 
been so. I do not question for a 
moment anything that has been said 
by my right hon. Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition, or by anyone else, 
as to the perfect sincerity with which he 
has declared his views on the decency of 
certain proceedings. We are agreed 
that the dignity of the House must be 
maintained in respect to the decency of 
its proceedings; but how has that been 
done for the last four days? As I 
believe, entirely by the knowledge on 
the part of a particular individual that 
the Motion whichI am now about tosubmit 
to the House was a Motion about to be 
made. But for that knowledge, I believe 
I am correct in saying—though I do not 
possess, and have not sought to possess, 
any private channels or means of infor- 
mation—that we should have been sub- 
jected to the pain and grief of witnessing 
a repetition of the unbecoming scene 
which occurred in this House a short 
time back. Now, let us consider how 
it is that this duty comes into the hands 
of the Government, devolving upon it— 
I may say deputed to it—by those who 
constituted the recent majority. The 
majority of the House adopted the Re- 
solution that Mr. Bradlaugh be neither 
permitted to affirm nor to take the Oath. 
Mr. Bradlaugh declined obedience to 
the Resolution; he appeared in the 
House; he committed an undeniable 
offence against the Order of the House, 
and declared his intention to repeat that 
offence again and again until he had 
effected his entry into the House of 
Commons. Upon that, he was com- 
mitted without opposition—at any rate, 
almost with the general, if not unani- 
mous, assent of the House—to the cus- 
tody of the Serjeant at Arms. He re- 
mained in that custody a little more than 
24 hours; and then the Leader of the 
Opposition rose in his place, and moved 
that he be released—that he be released, 
not upon apology, reparation, or promise 
not to repeat his offence, but with the 
full knowledge and clear recollection of 
his own announcement that that offence 
would be repeated from time to time, 
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until the object with which it was com- 
mitted was gained. My right hon. 
Friend, in making that Motion, said he 
felt he had vindicated the dignity of the 
House. It is my absolute duty to ac- 
cept, however difficult it may be, that 
assertion of my right hon. Friend, and I 
do accept it ; but I must say I believe he 
is one of a very few who would consider 
that to commit Mr. Bradlaugh and re- 
lease him after 24 hours, and in the face 
of his announcement that his offence 
would be repeated toties guoties until his 
object was gained —I think there are 
very few who would feel that thereby 
the dignity of the House was main- 
tained. If I had felt that it was, I 
should gladly have abstained from 
troubling the House of Commons now; 
but what I felt, and what my Colleagues 
felt, was, on the contrary, that we were 
subject from day to day to a certain and 
obvious violation of the dignity and 
decency of our proceedings, and that 
it was necessary for us—the majority 
of the Leaders of the Opposition having 
apparently considered it their duty to 
withdraw —to make a proposal to the 
House. Let me first say that I do not 
see any means of supporting our dignity 
or of upholding the Order of our proceed- 
ings by a repetition of what was done last 
week. Were Mr. Bradlaugh to repeat 
the act which led to his committal, I pre- 
sume someone would move for a repeti- 
tion of the committal. How long would 
the committal last? And would any- 
thing be gained to anyone if again the 
Motion were to be made, after another 
cee of 24 hours, to release Mr. Brad- 
augh? I cansee no way of deliverance 
from the difficulty in which we are placed 
by this method of committal one day and 
release without apology or amendment 
on the next. Then it is said by some 
that the remedy ought to be sought by 
the method of legislation. Ido not pre- 
sume to restrain any Members of the 
House in that respect. If they can see 
their way to make a proposal, as many 
of the most important subjects relating 
to the Law of Parliament have been re- 
peatedly dealt with by private Members, 
far be it from us to shut off from any 
Members the opportunity of moving or 
rendering a service to the House. We 
do not see that any advantage can pos- 
sibly arise from our attempting anything 
of this kind ; and on these three grounds, 
each of which I think to be conclusive, 
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it seems to us that whenever a question 
of the alteration of the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act is raised, it is desirable that 
it should be discussed in cold blood. 
Discussed in cold blood it cannot be, if 
it be known, if it be notorious, that the 
immediate purpose for which that legis- 
lation is proposed is the admission of 
Mr. badveck. In the second place, 
we must bear in mind the lessons that 
have been taught by recent facts. We 
must recollect that, while legal and guasi- 
legal arguments have been offered by 
some Gentlemen on that side of the 
House in support of the recent Resolu- 
tion, there have been a far larger num- 
ber of speeches which have had no 
reference to those arguments at all, but 
which have bluntly and plainly expressed 
the sentiments of the Petitions presented 
before I rose, that we should not allow 
an Atheist to sit in the House of Com- 
mons. We know perfectly well that the 
legislation proposed by us on such a 
subject must necessarily raise, I will 
not say intemperate, but I will say 
lengthened discussions; because a prin- 
ciple of that kind, taking root in the 
minds and hearts of men, appears to 
them both to justify and to require their 
compelling the Parliament, by what 
they think is a legitimate use of their 
privileges, to enter largely into matters 
of such depth and importance We, 
therefore, feel that for us to make such 
a proposal with our eyes open would be 
to impede, in such a degree as to be 
equivalent to sacrificing, a great deal of 
the important Public Business we have 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. But, lastly, we should fail in 
that which is the main object in induc- 
ing us to move, because we have no 
reason to believe—and I do not believe 
—during those lengthened debates, with 
all the feeling they would excite, with 
all the uncertainty as to the ultimate 
fate of the measure, here or ‘‘ elsewhere,” 
that the dignity of this House, and the 
decency of our proceedings would be 
maintained. We believe that we should 
forfeit, at all events, the primary object 
we have in view—namely, the avoiding 
a repetition of the painful scenes we 
have already witnessed. That being so, 
we have considered whether there was 
any other course which we might adopt. 
Now, there was a point in the speeches 
of hon. Gentlemen where it appeared 
we were, to some extent, in contact. 
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We are now going to propose this Reso- 
lution— 


“That every person returned as a Member of 
this House, who may claim to be a person for 
the time being by Law permitted to make a 
solemn Affirmation or Declaration instead of 
taking an Oath, shall henceforth (notwithstand- 
ing so much of the Resolution adopted by this 
House on the 22nd day of June last as relates 
to Affirmation) be permitted, without question, 
to make and subscribe a solemn Affirmation in 
the form subscribed on ‘The Parliamentary 
Oaths Act, 1866,’ as altered by ‘The Promis- 
sory Oaths Act, 1868,’ subject to any liability 
by statute.” 


The words to which I call attention are 
‘‘ without question.” I was a watcher 
and a hearer of the recent debates, and 
it appeared to me to be accepted and 
believed by a large number of Members 
of this House—I do not scruple to admit 
that it was believed by me—that Mr. 
Bradlaugh himself had forced upon the 
House of Commons a knowledge of his 
Atheistic opinions. Let us see how that 
stands. In the first place, hon. Gentle- 


men will perceive that we have not en- 
deavoured needlessly to challenge a con- 
flict with those who lately formed the 
majority. The main contention, I think, 
which formed the substance of their 
speeches was that Mr. Bradlaugh ought 


not to be allowed to take the Oath. It 
was with regard to the Oath that that 
feeling was principally excited, And 
not only was feeling excited, but there 
was asentiment widely prevailing that 
taking the Oath with the declaration of 
opinion that the words which made it 
an oath were words of no force and 
value, would be a profanation. My 
difficulty has been as to the jurisdiction 
of the House. I do not believe in the 
jurisdiction of the House. I approach 
this question with no foregone conclu- 
sion; but the more I examined it, the 
more I became convinced that the House 
has no jurisdiction. If I thought the 
House were possessed of that jurisdic- 
tion—if I thought it were my duty to 
say whether Mr. Bradlaugh would or 
would not truly and substantially take 
the Oath by coming to this Table and 
reciting the words, but, at the same 
time, making known in connection with 
the fact of his swearing that the words 
were of no value, my opinion would be 
that that was not taking the Oath at 
all. But the whole of that part of the 
question, which I believe to have been 
at the root and ground of the votes of 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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many hon. Members, we pass by. It is 
not necessary to raise it, and we refrain 
from raising it. We do not interfere 
with it. But with regard to that por- 
tion of the Resolution with which my 
present proposal does interfere, I believe 
that it was, to a large extent, debated 
under a misapprehension. It was not 
known to the Tictes then, as we know 
now—and I only knew it when the evi- 
dence taken before the second Com- 
mittee was printed—that, although Mr. 
Bradlaugh made an indication of an Act 
of Parliament, which was equivalent to 
a statement of opinion, it was not a 
voluntary or spontaneous act on his 
part. We now know that it was the 
result of questions put to him. I do not 
for a moment raise any doubt as to the 
propriety of those questions under the 
circumstances; but I must point out 
that the speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were speeches which, in my 
opinion, would not have been made had 
they been aware at the time that Mr. 
Bradlaugh himself simply claimed to 
affirm. I refer now to the evidence of 
Sir Erskine May, who stated at the very 
commencement of the evidence taken 
before the recent Committee that Mr. 
Bradlaugh simply claimed to affirm at 
the Table, and that the terms used by 
him contained no necessary reference 
whatever to his Atheistic opinions. Now, 
the strength of the contention made by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was this—‘‘ We 
should have been content’’—nay, there 
were hon. Gentlemen who said—‘‘ We 
should have been extremely gratified if 
Mr. Bradlaugh had been content to keep 
his opinions in the shade; but he has 
thrust them upon us; he has taken us 
into his confidence, and has made us 
cognizant of them by his own act ; and 
that, having made us cognizant of them, 
we are so possessed and seized of them 
that all our proceedings must be re- 
garded as founded onthem.” The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son), said— 

“The hon. Member might have taken his 
seat without opposition, but he had chosen to 
obtrude Sedan the House and the country.”’ 
That means, to obtrude his opinions. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford, who had con- 
spicuously proved his own impartiality 
wn te as sincerity, is reported to have 
said— 
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“Tt would not have been competent for any 
Member to go back upon Mr. Bradlaugh’s elec- 
tion speeches; but the matter stands differently 
now that Mr. Bradlaugh has claimed to be ex- 
empt from the Oath, on the ground that he was 
a person on whom it was not binding.” 


That claim was not made spontaneously 
by Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
words, as you will find on reference to 
the evidence of Sir Erskine May, were 
words which in no way indicated his 
Atheism, but which left the question 
perfectly unsolved whether he was claim- 
ing under the statutes relating to judi- 
cial Affirmation, or under the laws which 
relate to Affirmations taken at this 
Table. Another hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, the Mover of the Amendment 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard), said— 

“ It was impossible not to see that Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s views had been thrust upon the House, 
and that important distinction must be obvious 
to everyone.” 


I think I shall carry with me universal 
assent when I say that a man thrusts 
nothing upon the House but that which 
he himself spontaneously asserts at this 
Table, provided what he asserts is in 
the terms of the Act of Parliament, and 
neither falls short of it nor goes beyond 
it. That is an assertion I make on the 
credit of the very highest authority with 
reference to what was said by Mr. Brad- 
laugh—an assertion which cannot, I 
believe, be in the slightest degree im- 
peached or impugned. If that be so, I 
ask is there any Gentleman in this 
House, on whatever side he may sit, or 
whatever opinions he may entertain, 
who will think that there ought to be 
visited upon Mr. Bradlaugh, as if it had 
been his own spontaneous act, inferences 
drawn from matter which he did not 
tender, which, so far as it depended 
upon him, he would have kept back, but 
which was drawn from him by questions 
put by the Officers at the Table? I be- 
lieve, therefore, many Gentlemen have 
given their vote under a misapprehension 
as to the facts of the case, as to the ob- 
trusion by Mr. Bradlaugh of the opinions 
which have given so much offence, and 
as to the effect of those opinions on the 
duty and obligations of the House. 
Now, these are the grounds on which we 
think that a Motion of this kind should 
be made—a Motion which I trust will 
settle this painful controversy; but a 
Motion which I think has a yet greater 
merit—an effectual preventive force for 
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the future. It was no mere technical 
distinction, Sir, which was observed by 
you in theChair, that this Motion is made 
so as to save usfrom, I hope, a remote risk 
of the recurrence of scenes and circum- 
stances so painful and difficult that even 
the Leaders who bring them about are 
unable to deal with them, but find them- 
selves, in the fulfilment of their duties, 
obliged to throw the responsibility of 
finding a remedy upon those who offered 
resistance to them. The foundation on 
which this Resolution rests is this. It is 
not well that any person duly elected, 
and tendering himself in the terms of 
the Act of Parliament at this Table to 
swear or affirm, should be precluded 
from taking his place in this House 
—subject to the liabilities incumbent on 
him by statute—through any question 
put to him on behalf of the House. That, 
Sir, is the simple issue which I present 
to the mind of the House, and I detach 
it altogether from the specialities of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s opinions. There might 
have been other opinions which might 
have been elicited by questions from 
persons in other circumstances. I care 
not what the opinions were; we stand 
upon this point—that where the law has 
laid down arule, where the constituency 
have exercised their privilege, where 
their proceedings are unimpeachable in 
form and substance, and where the man 
whom they have chosen neither says 
nor does anything in this House of his 
own accord, spontaneously, deviating 
either to the right or left from the line 
pointed out by the Act of Parliament— 
we say that it is not well for the general 
interests of the country, it is not well 
for the interests or character of this 
House, that such a person, whatever 
his opinions, on presenting himself 
should be stopped on his road to his 
seat by the act of any person proceeding 
to question him on the part of the 
House. It is well that he should be 
left to be tried by the tribunals of his 
country, which have full means for con- 
ducting his trial, and which will acquit 
or condemn him according to law. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That every person returned as a Member of 
this House, who may claim to be a person for 
the time being by Law permitted to make a 
solemn Affirmation or Declaration instead of 
taking an Oath, shall henceforth (notwith- 
standing so much of the Resolution adopted by 
this House on the 22nd of June last as relates 
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to Affirmation) be itted, without question, 
to make and subscribe a solemn Affirmation in 
the form prescribed by the ‘ Parliamentary 
Oaths Act, 1866,’ as altered by ‘The Promis- 
sory Oaths Act, 1868,’ subject to any liability 
by statute.”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE, in 
rising to move the following Amend- 
ment :— 

“That this House cannot adopt a Resolution 


which virtually rescinds the Resolution 
by it on the 22nd day of June last,” 


said: Mr. Speaker, I most entirely con- 
cur with the Prime Minister in the 
observations with which he opened 
his speech; and I trust the great body 
of the House also concur with him in 
desiring that we should debate this 
question in a calm and uncontroversial 
spirit, as far as that is possible, and that 
we should abstain from re-opening many 
of the questions which we discussed on 
the previous occasion. It will be my en- 
deavour, in the few remarks I shall 
offer to the House, to present them in 
that spirit, and to observe the cautions 
given us by the Prime Minister. But, at 
the same time, while I admit that my 
right hon. Friend’s speech was charac- 
terized by a good deal of moderation in 
many respects, I could not but notice 
that throughout his remarks—and very 
pointedly in some parts of them—he did, 
in measured but, at the same time, very 
significant language, endeavour to cast 
on Members who sit on this side of the 
House—on those of us who have already 
taken part in these debates, and on 
those whom he was pleased to describe as 
‘the majority ’’—a responsibility which, 
on their part and on my own, I beg re- 
spectfully to disclaim; and I shall find 
it necessary to dispute at least one of 
the propositions on which he rested his 
case. He made an observation, in which 
he said that those whom he described as 
“‘the majority ” had thrown on the Go- 
vernment the responsibility of dealing 
with the situation they had created; 
and if you were to judge of what has 
taken place from the description which 
the Prime Minister gives of it, you would 
think that from the beginning the mat- 
ter had been taken up and dealt with by 
those whom he describes by that conve- 
nient term ‘‘the majority,” and that the 
Government had had nothing to do with 
the matter until after the majority had 
completed its work after its own clumsy 
fashion, and had found itself too weakand 
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too incompetent to deal with the result 
—and that that majority had thrown 
over upon the Government the task and 
the duty of preserving the Order of the 
House; and, founded upon that repre- 
sentation of the facts—which I contend 
to be an entire misrepresentation—the 
Prime Minister has offered to the House 
an argument for taking a step which I 
shall endeavour presently to show is a 
very serious and a very questionable 
step, on the ground that it is the only 
one the Government can see adequate to 
preserve the peace, and maintain what 
he calls the police of the House. Now, 
I very seriously doubt the wisdom of 
relying on such an argument as that. 
I hope the House will take into con- 
sideration what is the effect and mean- 
ing of an argument addressed to us in 
such a form as we have already heard, 
warning us that unless a certain course 
is pursued by the House we must expect 
a renewal of scenes derogatory to the 
character and dignity of the House. 
The speech of my right hon. Friend 
rested far too much on that foundation ; 
and I, for my part, though not indis- 
posed to attach a certain amount of 
weight to a fair consideration of Order, 
entirely disclaim that as a ground for a 
step which would in itself be inconvenient 
and improper. Let me for one moment 
ask how far the statement is correct, that 
this is a matter in which the Govern- 
ment were not concerned until the time 
when what the right hon. Gentleman is 
pleased to call the majority threw it 
upon them? What is the history of the 
case? It is said that there was no ob- 
trusion by Mr. Bradlaugh of the cir- 
cumstances under which he claimed to 
affirm before the House until he was 
questioned. I will not enter into that 
matter. I will remind hon. Gentlemen 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had given Notice 
even before he made his appearance at 
that Table—he had given Notice to you, 
Mr. Speaker, as the chief authority of 
the House—that he intended to take the 
step, and he came forward with the 
cognizance certainly of the Government 
that he intended to take the step. I 
presume it will not be denied by the 
Government that they were aware, be- 
fore he presented himself, that it was 
his intention to claim the right to 
affirm ; and they were also aware that 
you, Mr. Speaker, had great doubts 
whether he should be allowed to affirm. 
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I believe they had even consulted their 
Law Officers on the point. Whether 
that was so or not, the step was taken 
by Mr. Bradlaugh coming forward and 
claiming to affirm, and being asked a 
question, which, in a few moments, I will 
endeavour to show it was necessary to 
ask him—namely, on what ground he 
made that claim? And having given 
his reason to you, Mr. Speaker, a Mem- 
ber, the Representative of the Govern- 
ment in this House, made a proposal 
that this matter should be referred to a 
Select Committee for consideration ; and 
in the full belief that that course was 
recommended by the Government and 
that they were prepared to follow it, I 
immediately seconded that Resolution 
and agreed to the appointment of a 
Committee. Well, Sir, then the Go- 
vernment were seized of the matter from 
the beginning. And how did they deal 
with it? When was it the next step 
was taken? The next step was taken 
when the Committee reported. That 
Committee reported by a small majority, 
but still by a majority, against Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s interpretation of the sta- 
tute, and thereupon Mr. Bradlaugh came 
to the Table and proposed to take the 
Oath. No step was taken to prevent 
him by Her Majesty’s Government ; but 
an independent Member raised the ques- 
tion whether it was competent for Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take the Oath? The Go- 
vernment thereupon again, and for the 
second time, took the matter into their 
own hands, by suggesting—I think by 
propoene—rne appointment of another 
fommittee, to consider the question whe- 
ther he ought or ought not to be allowed 
to take the Oath, or rather whether the 
House was competent to interfere to 
parent his doing so? Therefore, we 

ad that step taken by the Government, 
and certainly it was taken not upon the 
responsibility of those whom the Prime 
Minister now describes as ‘‘ the majo- 
rity,” because I and many of my Friends 
opposed the proposal. We maintained 
that it was not necessary to refer such 
a& question as that to a Committee; and 
we proposed that a vote should be come 
to by the House on the question whether 
Mr. Bradlaugh should be allowed to 
take the Oath or not. The Government 
voted against us; they beat us, and ap- 
pointed a Committee, and they waited 
until the time came for the Report of 
the Committee. I think it is a little too 
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much for the right hon. Gentleman to 
speak as if all this were matter quite 
beside the question. Well, Sir, the 
hon. Member, the sitting Member for 
Northampton, thereupon did what it was 
natural, indeed, for him to do—he moved 
a Resolution, which was to the effect 
that Mr. Bradlaugh should be allowed 
to affirm ; and upon that my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Launces- 
ton (Sir Hardinge Giffard) moved an 
Amendment, which eventuated in the 
Resolution, which was adopted after 
two nights’ debate. That undoubtedly 
was resisted, and very strongly resisted,’ 
by the Goyernment; but it was adopted. 
I really do not know that we ought to 
apologize for adopting a Resolution of 
that kind. I am quite aware that in 
our position we are looked upon with 
a certain amount of jealousy on the 
part of the Government and its Sup- 
porters when we venture to put for- 
ward and maintain opinions of our own. 
We are perfectly aware that we are 
in a minority; and we are aware, that 
so far as our own strength is con- 
cerned, it is utterly useless to put it 
forth against the power of the Govern- 
ment, wielding, as it does, one of the 
largest majorities ever known in this 
House. I really do not know that we 
ought to go further than to make that 
acknowledgment. I do not think it is 
necessary for us to apologize for our 
existence. If wedo exist, itis not at all 
necessary to apologize for exercising our 
own opinion and judgment upon an im- 
portant question submitted to us. We 
could not help seeing that the course 
proposed by the hon. Member the sit- 
ting Member for Northampton was one 
open to objection, and we could not but 
support the Amendment of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Launces- 
ton. In that we had the concurrence 
and assent of a large number of Gentle- 
men who do not belong to the Party 
which sit in this quarter of the House. 
Having done that, and having resisted 
the proposals of the Government, I ad- 
mit it was clearly fair we should be 
asked—‘‘ Now, how far do you mean 
to go, and how far do you mean to 
carry this victory which you have 
achieved?” On the day following, Mr. 
Bradlaugh presented himself, and was 
told of the carrying of the Resolution, 
and that it was necessary he should 
withdraw. Whena question was raised 
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as to whether anything more was to be 
done, I am not surprised that the Prime 
Minister put it to those who voted in the 
majority the night before—‘‘Is there 
anything you have to propose?” I 
took upon myself the office of spokes- 
man, not as speaking for all the Gentle- 
men who had voted in the majority the 
night before, but feeling it my duty as 
one in a position of some responsibility 
in this House. I took it upon myself, 
first of all, to say that we thought the 
decision of the House was clear, and we 
did not wish to add to it. The conse- 
quence was that Mr. Bradlaugh, as was 
necessarily the case, was called upon to 
withdraw. He declined; he refused— 
I will not say disrespectfully, but in a 
firm manner—to obey the Orders of the 
House; and it did seem to me that at 
that point the duty of preserving the 
order and dignity of the House ought 
to have reverted to the Prime Minis- 
ter. I did not take upon myself 
voluntarily the duty of making any 
ae eg I made the proposal I did 
ecause the Prime Minister abstained, 
and abstained most distinctly and mark- 
edly, from making it; and it was im- 
possible that you, Sir, could be left 
unsupported. It was clearly the duty 
of someone to take that step; I took 
that step, feeling it to be my duty, as I 
still believe it was. I was obliged, in 
support of your authority, and of the 
authority and dignity of the House, to 
make that Motion, which I made with 
great pain and reluctance, that Mr. 
Bradlaugh should be committed to the 
eustody of the Serjeant at Arms. I made 
it in order to show that the House was 
prepared to support to the extreme its 
own right and its own authority, and to 
vindicate its Orders. Mr. Bradlaugh 
claimed to have a legal right to do what 
he was oe doing. He asserted 
that the House was taking a step beyond 
its legal powers ; he resisted to the last. 
I do not blame him; I think he was 
quite right in bringing the matter to 
that issue. It was so brought; a dis- 
tinct claim was put forward on the one 
hand, and there was a distinct assertion 
of authority on the other. At that point 
I considered my functions terminated ; 
and I thought it right the following day 
to pe a Question to the Prime Minister, 
and to ask whether the Government in- 
tended to do anything in the matter? 
Well, they said they aid not. Or, rather, 
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the right hon. Gentleman said he had 
not yet consulted his Colleagues, which 
struck me as a rather remarkable state- 
ment. Considering the very great im- 
portance of the crisis, I should have 
thought he would have taken, at all 
events, the trouble to consult his Ool- 
leagues as to what he ought todo. That 
being so, I considered my functions in 
the matter were now terminated, and I 
moved the discharge of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
as I should do again in the circum- 
stances. What was the language of 
the Prime Minister on that occasion? 
The Prime Minister said he thought the 
matter had been fairly brought to an 
issue—that Mr. Bradlaugh had fairly 
raised his claim by refusing to with- 
draw, when he considered himself ille- 
gally ordered, until he was arrested ; and 
the House had fairly asserted its claim 
by the step taken in committing him. 
Then, said the right hon. Gentleman, 
the question takes a new form—or a 
new issue is raised. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The new issue 
raised was the question of declining to 
obey the Order of the Chair. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
have not the words before me. At any 
rate, at that point the question had en- 
tered upon a new phase ;' and it was now 
a question of what Mr. Bradlaugh would 
do, and how the House would deal with 
him. I did not mean to have gone into 
all this question of the police argument. 
I hoped it might be unnecessary; but 
it has been forced upon me by the course 
which has been taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Mr. Bradlaugh made 
a claim, believing he had a right; the 
House believed it had the right to pre- 
vent him doing what he claimed to do. 
The matter was brought to a final issue, 
and Mr. Bradlaugh put it to the House 
in such a way as to ascertain that the 
House was serious. There the incident 
closed. And now, what is his position? 
Does he still advance hisclaim? I sup- 
pose he does. How does he mean to en- 
force it? Are we to assume against any 
man until we have evidence which shows 
by his own acts that he intends to enforce 
a claim of law which has been fully raised 
and fully disputed, by anything in the 
nature of intimidation or violence? We 
should be doing injustice to Mr. Brad- 
laugh to suppose so. Yet this is the 
argument on which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman bases this Resolution. He says 
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the great argument for dealing with 
this question is that it is n to 
preserve the order of the House, and we 
shall not preserve the order of the House 
if we have violence and unauthorized 
interruption. Mr. Bradlaugh had the 
right to be here up to and at the moment 
at which he was ordered to withdraw ; 
the making him withdraw was the one 
step which had then to be taken, but if 
Mr. Bradlaugh enters the House again it 
will become a very different question. 
We were told that the scene of the other 
day would be repeated again and again. 
I do not know whether that is a correct 
statement. Is such a thing possible? 
The order that has been given is, I con- 
ceive, a binding order—a continuing 
order. I imagine, Sir, you do not re- 
quire—would not require—a further 
order to be made to Mr. Bradlaugh to 
withdraw. I imagine you would con- 
sider yourself entitled to give such police 
instructions to the officers of the House 
as would prevent his interfering again. 
I must not anticipate these matters; I 
only wish to enter my protest against 
an ae which seems to me a 
most dangerous argument. Why, Sir, 
what did my right hon. Friend say as 
to the possibility of an amendment 
of the law? He said that an amend- 
ment of the Parliamentary Oaths Act 
ought to be undertaken coolly and deli- 
berately, and that it cannot be so if upon 
the decision of that great question hangs 
the decision whether Mr. Bradlaugh is 
or is not to beadmitted. Are we, then, 

to suppose that we can settle a question 
of this sort, which will have an import- 
ant permanent effect upon the character 
and proceedings of this House, in a 
spirit of calmness and coolness, under 
the menace that if we do not deal with 
this question in a particular way, Mr. 

Bradlaugh will take steps which will put 
us in the position in which we shall have 

to maintain order by again committing 

him to custody, probably without the 

active assistance of the Government? 

Now, Sir, I have said as much as 

I think I need say, and, indeed, I 

apologise to the House for having said 
so much on that part of the question ; 
but it seemed to me necessary. I wish 
now to address myself to the point raised 
in the Amendment of which I have given 

Notice, to the effect that the House can- 

not adopt a Resolution which virtually 
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the 22nd of June last. I need not say 
that I entirely agree with you, Sir, in the 
judgment you have pronounced just now 
with regard to the technical question 
which was raised by the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Gorst). But whatever may 
be the technical position, the argument 
of my hon. and learned Friend seemed to 
be conclusive as far as it referred to the 
virtual rescinding of a Resolution passed 
‘by the House. I ask, is this not a proposal 
to virtually rescind a Resolution duly 
passed? The Resolution was one in 
two parts, relating both to the Affirma- 
tion and the Oath. How came that 
Resolution to be passed? It was notan 
original Resolution; it was an Amend- 
ment upon another Resolution moved by 
the sitting Member for Northampton, to 
the effect that Mr. Bradlaugh be allowed 
to affirm. That was distinctly negatived ; 
and the division that was taken was 
not on the Amendment of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Laun- 
ceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), but on 
the original Resolution. But this Reso- 
lution, if passed, will exactly do the very 
thing which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton asked us to do last week, and 
which the House refused todo. It is 
quite true that it is apparently covered 
by the general terms of the Resolution ; 
but I think if the House will look at the 
matter for one moment, they will see 
that the terms of the Resolution are such 
that they confine its operation to Mr. 
Bradlaugh. It proposes that every per- 
son returned asa Member to this House 
who may claim to be a person for the 
time being entitled to affirm may affirm 
without question asked. What is meant 
by ‘‘every person?” I will take my 
own case. Suppose I came into the 
House and went up to the Table after 
this Resolution had passed, and claimed 
to be allowed by law to make a solemn 
Affirmation instead of an Oath. I 
am not to be asked any questions, 
as I understand ; but am to be allowed 
to make an Affirmation, ‘‘ subject to 
any liability by statute.”” Now, what 
is the meaning of that? That if, after 
making the Affirmation, anybody pro- 
ceeds against me for penalties, I shall 
say—‘‘ I claimed that I had a right to do 
so.” ‘* How do you prove your claim ?” 
I should be asked in a Court of Law. 
‘Are you a Quaker or a Moravian?”’ 
‘‘No.” ‘Have you any doubt as to 





rescinds the Resolution passed by it on 
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the validity of the Oath?” ‘ No.” 
2T 
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“On what do you rest your claim?” 
‘* Well, I do not know. I have nothing 
to rest it on;’’? and thus I should sub- 
ject myself to severe penalties. I want 
to know, am I correct? . Will that be 
the operation of the Resolution? [Mr. 
Grapstone: Not at all.) Then, will 
the right hon. Gentleman tell me where 
Iam in°error? If I do claim, am I 
never to be challenged afterwards? It 
seems to me that there is no meaning 
in the Resolution, unless it be that the 
taking of an Oath is to be done away 
with for ever. I will assume that the 
person who affirms defends himself in 
an action for penalties and ventures his 
seat by his claim of right. Has Mr. 
Bradlaugh such a right? He says he 
has under the Statute which enables a 
erson to give evidence in a Court of 
fustice, and which Statute gives the right, 
“If the presiding Judge is satisfied that the 
taking of an oath shall have no binding effect 
upon his conscience.” 
But how can he do this if no question is 
tobe put? Mr. Bradlaugh may possibly 
say that individually he is clear in the 
matter; because it has been admitted 
more than once in Courts of Justice that 
he was a person so entitled to affirm, 
and that, therefore, so far as he is con- 
cerned, it is his privilege to-do so; and 
that would be an ingenious way out 
of the difficulty. But that would 
not be an answer in the case of one 
who, having just the same claim, had 
never been in the Courts of Justice. 
How is such a one to get the advan- 
tage of this claim? Clearly by hav- 
ing the question put to him by the 
Olerk at the Table. And I presume 
that when the question was put to Mr. 
Bradlaugh by the Clerk — ‘‘On what 
ground do you claim to affirm ?’’ he was 
only doing that which was absolutely 
necessary in order to ascertain what was 
meant by the claim. I do not see how 
you are to get out of that, or how you 
are to show that the Resolution is not 
confined to Mr. Bradlaugh. I will goa 
step further, and say—Suppose you do 
pass this Resolution and get the matter 
established in the way you desire—that 
Mr. Bradlaugh claims to affirm and that 
the case is brought to trial. Are you 
out of your difficulty? Not at all. You 
make, or may make, your difficulty ten 
times worse. What if the Court should 
say with the majority of the Committee 
you appointed—Mr. Bradlaugh had no 
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right to claim to affirm, and he is subject 
to penalties and his seat is vacated. 
What will you do then? Suppose his 
constituents return him and he comes 
here; what are you todo? Or suppose 
he does not seek re-election; will not 
the constituency say—‘‘ We find our- 
selves seriously aggrieved in this matter, 
for here is the Member we wish to return 
excluded, and excluded by the law as 
expounded by the Courts of Justice.” 
What are you going to do? Are you 
going to amend or alter the law? You 
will have pressure put upon you to legis- 
late; for, depend upon it, you will not 
get out of the difficulty by any of these 
ingenious Resolutions. A statement, I 
am reminded, appeared in one of the 
morning Papers which was entirely un- 
authorized, and one which I do not 
accept, to the effect that the Conserva- 
tive Party were about to make a pro- 
posal for legislation in this matter. 
What I am prepared to say is this—that 
if you deal with it at all you must deal 
with it by legislation. How was it that 
these matters were dealt with before ? 
What was the course pursued when 
Baron Rothschild and Mr. Alderman 
Salomons came and proposed to take 
their seats in this House? Did the 
House proceed by Resolution? Nothing 
of the sort. The House refused, and 
for eight years refused, to admit them 
into the House, and those Gentlemen 
represented constituencies at least as 
important as Northampton, which re- 
mained without Members while the ques- 
tion was being discussed and legislation 
was being considered. Well, you are 
now proposing a wholly different course. 
You are proposing to deal with the 
matter by a Resolution which I venture 
to think, with all submission, is beyond 
the competency of the House of Com- 
mons. [‘‘No!”] Well, that is, per- 
haps, a strong expression to use, as I do 
not know whether it is possible to limit 
the competency of the House of Com- 
mons. But let the House consider 
seriously what position they will be in if 
they set this precedent. When Mr. 
Alderman Salomons took his seat in the 
House against the orders and directions 
of the Speaker, and resisted for a time 
the attempts made to remove him from 
the House, he was proceeded against in 
a Court of Law, damages were recovered 
against him, and the matter occasioned 
no great inconvenience, But if you ad- 
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mit a Member to take his seat here with 
a warning that afterwards he will be 
subject to an action in a Court of Law, 
you cannot afford to sit by as you did in 
the case of the action against Mr. Alder- 
man Salomons, because, in this case, 
the House would be a party to the 
matter ; it would become a question of 
the Privilege of the House, and it may 
open an extremely inconvenient question 
between the Courts and the House of 
Commons. What the consequences of 
such a collision as that might be I do 
not venture to foretell; but this I am 
sure of—that if it is the wish of the 
House to maintain their Privileges, they 
should be very cautious how they exer- 
cise those Privileges. The step now 
asked to be taken is one which is some- 
what humiliating to the House of Com- 
mons. It is that they should virtually 
rescind a Resolution debated, not hastily, 
not in a small House, but in a full 
House, and carried by a large majority 
—a majority consisting not of Gentlemen 
drawn exclusively from one side of it— 
and after two nights’ discussion and after 
two Committees had sat upon the ques- 
tion—I say it would be humiliating to 
the House to rescind their Resolution 
upon the invitation of the Prime Minister, 


grounded upon something very like a 
threat, or the intimation of a threat, 
that possible consequences might ensue 
damaging to the order and peace of the 


House. I believe that if the House sets 
this precedent they will before long 
have occasion to repent it. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House cannot adopt a Resolution which 
virtually rescinds the Resolution passed by it on 
the 22nd day of June last,”—(Sir Stafford 
Northeote,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. MARRIOTT said, that the ques- 
tion before the House was not confined 
simply to rules and regulations; but it 
affected materially the rights and privi- 
leges of those constituencies in which 
new Members had as great an interest 
as the oldest Member of that House. 
The gist of the matter, as laid down by 
the Prime Minister, was that the House, 
in adopting a Resolution passed on a 
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previous occasion, had gone beyond its 
jurisdiction. It was, of course, perfectly 
clear that Parliament had a right to 
make laws ; but it had not the power to 
explain them after they had been made, 
and certainly no one branch, either the 
Crown, or the Lords, or the Commons, 
had the power of explaining Acts passed 
by those Estates. That was alone the 
rovince of the Executive, as represented 
in this instance by Her Majesty’s Judges. 
It seemed to him that if this Resolution 
were rejected, they not only denied the 
right of Members duly elected to sit in 
the House, but they proposed to im 
a qualification beyond that imposed by 
Statute Law. The question of law was 
disputed by eminent lawyers; and it 
seemed to him to be the duty of the 
Judges and the Executive, rather than 
of the House, to interpret the law. By 
the Resolution of the House last week, 
Mr. Bradlaugh was in the position of a 
man denied a legal right, the oppor- 
tunity of applying for a legal remedy, 
for he could not raise the question in 
the Courts in the form of an action 
against the Serjeant at Arms. Had he 
been a voter for Northampton, he should 
have voted against Mr. Bradlaugh ; but 
were that Gentleman to be returned to 
the constituency, he would now, if he 
had a vote, give it to him, not in sup- 
port of his opinions, but in vindication 
of the rights of the constituents, which 
rights the House would have tried to 
takeaway. What the Opposition wanted 
to say in the matter was that they would 
not have Mr. Bradlaugh in the House 
because he was an Atheist; but they 
were afraid to take the courageous and 
straightforward course of saying so by 
a Resolution. They tried to circumvent 
the question by assuming the function 
of interpreters of the law—a function 
belonging to the Judicature, and which 
Parliament had never beforeundertaken. 
It seemed to him that the proposition of 
the Government appeared the only rea- 
sonable way in which the point could be 
brought to a proper decision, and he, 
therefore, supported it. 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT, who had an 
Amendment on the Paper to the 2nd 
Resolution to the effect— 

“That it is necessary that the said Acts be 
amended in order to entitle such person to make 
an Affirmation in lieu of taking an Oath,”’ 
denied that the difficulty in which the 
House was placed was due to the action 
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of the Opposition. From the moment 
that Mr. Bradlaugh was returned it was 
foreseen that the difficulty would arise, 
and it was a great pity that the Liberal 
Party gave the countenance they did to 
his candidature. He had received the 
open patronage of the Leaders of that 
Party, and a noted Nonconformist tele- 
graphed to the electors of Northampton 
to elect him rather than allow a Tory to 
get in. When he presented himself and 
claimed to affirm, the Government knew 
perfectly well that he did not come 
within the category of persons entitled 
by law to make an Affirmation ; and if 
it had not been for the Party bias which 
they and their supporters imported into 
the matter the House would never have 
been placed in its present difficulty. It 
had been said that Members on the 
Opposition side ought to produce some 
legislation for the purpose of enabling 
Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat. He 
submitted, however, that this was not 
the duty of the Opposition. He main- 
tained that it was not possible for the 
House to do anything to enable Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take his seat except by 
 eergyi The relief which the law 
allowed, to make an Affirmation, was 
confined to persons who held some re- 
ligious belief; and, although there were 

ersons sitting in the House whose views 
involved the negation of religious be- 
lief, this was the first time that an 
avowed Atheist had ever come into the 
House himself, thrusting his objection- 
able opinions under the notice of the 
House. It was well known that Mr. 
Bradlaugh had declared in a Court of 
Law that an oath would not be binding 
on his conscience ; but because a learned 
Judge allowed him to affirm in the 
interests of justice, that was no reason 
why Parliament should permit him to 
take the same course. IfMr. Bradlaugh 
had ground of complaint against any- 
one it was against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for not adopting the manly 
and straightforward way of meeting his 
claims by legislation, instead of trying 
to get him into the House by a back 
way. The Resolution of the Govern- 
ment not only rescinded that at which 
the House had already arrived, but it 
authorized an illegal act, or one of very 
doubtful legality, to be done by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and repeated by anyone 
else holding his views in future. This 
was the only instance on record in which 
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an attempt had been made to make a 
Standing Order which would allow an 
act of doubtful legality to be done. He 
had no sympathy with Mr. Bradlaugh ; 
but he thought the Government had 
treated him with gross injustice from 
beginning to end of this matter. If the 
Resolution were passed he would still be 
liable to an action at law; and it was 
but the beginning of a long controversy, 
which he (Lord Henry Scott) would 
prefer to see dealt with in an honest 
and straightforward manner, and not 
by the course proposed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Me. P. J. SMYTH: Sir, as I had not 
an opportunity of speaking on the for- 
mer occasion, I hope the House will 
extend its indulgence to me a short time. 
Now, it seems to me that neither the 
Resolution nor the Amendment, nor both 
together, raise the true issue. It is im- 

ossible to dissociate the personality of 
Mr. Bradlaugh from the question before 
the House. The Motion has special 
reference to him and to others, if, un- 
happily, such there be, who share, or 
fancy they share, his views. If this 
were a question of civil and religious 
liberty, I would say—‘‘ Amend the Forms 
of Parliament for the acccommodation of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and throw wide your 
doors for the admission of him and 
others.” Civil liberty I take to mean 
that all men in this country are equal 
in the eye of the law; and by religious 
liberty I understand the right of every 
man to worship God according to his 
conscience. No one proposes to deprive 
Mr. Bradlaugh of any civil or religious 
right; but Parliament, having been 
broadly challenged, is bound to de- 
fend against him and others the prin- 
ciple of its own existence. No new test 
is sought to be imposed. The test of 
Theism has existed always. It is im- 
plied in every act and in every form of 
Parliament. It pervades the whole 
body of the Constitution, of which, like 
the soul in man, it is the animating prin- 
ciple. Is the prayer with which Parlia- 
ment opens each day its proceedings an 
empty formula; or is it not an humble 
action of acknowledgment of its absolute 
dependence on an All-wise Providence? 
Does the phrase quoted in the Preamble 
of every Act, ‘‘the Lords spiritual and 
temporal,” signify only the union be- 
tween Church and State, and not the 
higher and better union between religion 
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and the law? The legislators among 
the most ancient peoples sought a re- 
ligious sanction for their laws and placed 
them under the protection of their 
divinities. Thus it was among the 
Egyptians; thus it was with Lycurgus 
among the Lacedemonians; thus it was 
with Numa among the Romans. A 
belief in the Deity under the idea of 
Supreme Legislator has always existed. 
It is as natural to man as social life; 
and I hold that a man who repudiates 
that belief, and becomes the active pro- 
pagandist of doctrines as subversive of 
social life as of the Constitution of the 
Realm, is disqualified to discharge the 
duties of alegislator. Parliament is not 
merely a political machine; Parliament 
is, in its highest aspect, a religious in- 
stitution, whose every act must be a con- 
formity with the moral law, the founda- 
tion and source of which is God. Admit 
the Atheist, and you will have, in course 
of time, Atheistical legislation. The 
legislators of one generation, perhaps 
the present, will sow the wind; and 
mankind, in the next, will reap the whirl- 
wind. Thus came the excesses of the 
French Revolution, the seeds of which 
were sown, in the first instance, by the 
speculations of English philosophers. 
Eight years ago the right hon. Gentle- 
man then, as now, Prime Minister, de- 
livered a remarkable address before 
the University College of Liverpool, in 
which he uplifted the strong voice of a 
conscientious man in defence of Chris- 
tianity assailed. His deep cqnviction of 
impending danger could alone have in- 
duced the right hon. Gentleman to use 
the language of solemn warning that 
characterized that memorable address. 
Within these eight years the danger has 
not diminished. The wolf is at the gate; 
and instead of uniting to drive him away, 
the British Legislature discuss the for- 
malities with which he shall be received 
within the fold. A Member may be, or 
may have been, returned to this House 
who cannot find it in his conscience to 
tolerate the Almighty; and we are 
warned in the name of religious liberty 
that in order to satisfy his conscientious 
scruples we must efface the religious 
character of Parliament. A new Affir- 
mation Book shall be prepared in lieu of 
the Bible, on which shall be emblazoned 
the legend—“‘ God expunged by special 
desire ;’ Party nomenclature shall be 
enriched by the addition of the Swearers 
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and the Affirmers. In Oath and Affir- 
mation allegiance to the temporal So- 
vereignty is obligatory; but allegiance 
to the King of Kings is a matter of dis- 
cretion ; and this is religious toleration, 
religious liberty. Material progress and 
political improvement apart, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the age 
are a decline in high intellect and an 
increase in audacious impiety. I trust 
that the House of Commons will not be 
induced to alter its time-honoured rule 
for the purpose of admitting to a seat in 
this House anyone, no matter by which 
constituency returned, who shall openly 
dispute the Divine origin of the moral 
law, and the authoritative sanctions of 
its behests. Even that law requires for 
its sustainment the aids and defences 
which religion alone can supply. With- 
out them it would fail, the idea of duty 
would disappear, and mankind would be 
left dependent for their moral govern- 
ment on a scientific morality sustained 
by a human religion. My hon. Friends 
and Colleagues from Ireland, whatever 
the course which they may take upon 
this question, will be mindful, I know, 
of the honour of their country. What- 
ever the faults of our countrymen—and 
they are many, and serious enough— 
they are redeemed by the fidelity with 
which, during sorrowful centuries, they 
have clung to their nationality and re- 
ligion combined. They have justified the 
description of Burke—that a nation is a 
moral essence, not a geographical defi- 
nition. So long as that essence remains 
uncontaminated and undefiled, the nation 
lives, though it may be in chains. But 
once contaminate it by foreign mixtures, 
by false theories, and by pernicious doc- 
trines, the process of national decay is 
rapid, and most fatal, perhaps, in its 
operation amongst Catholic people long 
subject to misgovernment. 

Mn. BORLASE: The apology which 
it is fitting and customary that a new 
Member should offer who ventures for 
the first time to claim the attention of 
this honourable House is rendered more 
than usually necessary in the present 
instance by the almost unprecedented 
gravity of the subject in debate. Occa- 
sions there may have been—and doubt- 
less there have been in plenty—when a 
new Member, on taking his seat, finds 
himself face to face at once with ques- 
tions vital to what he feels and knows to 
be his country’s good; but when I take 
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into account the daily-increasing com- 
plexity of those social problems which 
are unceasingly stirring around us; 
when I bear in mind that it is scarcely 
too much to say, as has been said, that 
these are days when the Previous Ques- 
tion is being moved on every subject, 
human and divine; when I look to the 
momentous issues which may result 
from the bare consideration of a question 
such as this—I cannot fancy that—go 
back how far soever I may along the 
lines of English history—there ever can 
have been a time when, on a new Mem- 
ber’s part, there was greater cause for 
firm resolution, the result of serious re- 
flection and anxious care. I feel sure, 
so far as my short experience has enabled 
me to judge of the general tone and 
tenor of this House, that I shall not be 
expressing the sentiments of myself 
alone, but of many an hon. Member— 
new and old alike, on this side and 
on that—when I say that it was with 
a sense of profound responsibility that 
we have approached those questions to 
which the unparalleled conduct of the 
Member for Northampton gave rise in 
the earlier stages of this matter; but if 
it was with a sense of responsibility that 
we approached those questions which 
related to the mere appointment of 
Committees and their numerical strength, 
it is now with a sense of something much 
more akin to apprehension that we draw 
near to the subject in the phase which 
it has now assumed—of apprehension, 
not lest this honourable House should 
ultimately adopt a course of proce- 
dure which is other than in accord- 
ance with what is just and right, 
but lest the community itself should 
suffer irremediable harm from the pro- 
tracted discussion in this place of a 
matter which, to say the very least of it, 
must be fruitless of good. Now, Sir, I 
have to claim the attention of the House 
while I lay before it a view of this 
question which, while it is a simple one, is 
largely entertained in the country gene- 
rally, and has the advantage of being, 
strictly speaking, neither legal nor sen- 
timental. It is widely held, then, that 
throughout the debates on this question 
there has been a want of clearness in 
distinguishing between complicity with 
@ man’s views and the maintenance of 
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his rights; between active participation | 


in—nay, mere recognition of—the cause 
of such and such a speculative agitator, 
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and the duty of upholding the right of 
every English citizen to the benefit of 
election by his fellow-men. With the 
former, Parliament has nothing in the 
world to do; while, in giving effect to 
the latter, it is simply exercising its 
natural and necessary, its ordinary and 
ots function. It is true that there 

as been good cause for such a confusion 
of ideas. It is a great anomaly, indeed, 
when we find a man of no religion at- 
tempting, in the name of religious 
liberty, to treat any precedent of Par- 
liament as a thing of no effect; but a 
far greater anomaly would it be for the 
Representatives of the English people, 
in the name of a precedent of Parlia- 
ment, to deny to any English citizen a 
right which is his by birth. For this 
reason, I shall support the Resolution of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Now, it 
would be unbecoming in me to particu- 
larize any of those hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site who in previous debates, or in this 
one, have thought it a conscientious duty 
to act on considerations derived from an 
opposite point of view; but I would 
merely express the surprise I felt—I 
think it was almost on my first entrance 
into this House—to see an hon. Gen- 
tleman—it was the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
—standing up in his place, as a duly 
elected Member of this House, and in- 
terposing between another equally duly 
elected Member and his seat. I cannot 
but think that that is a species of ob- 
struction which neither this House nor 
this nation will endure. I am not speak- 
ing of obstruction to the Public Business 
of this House—though that isbad enough 
—but of obstruction to the will of the 
English people—obstruction of a nature 
such as the Constitutional historian of 
the future will have to deal with, and 
with which, if I mistake not, he will not 
deal too tenderly. If, Sir, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite choose to make use of such 
methods as these, most assuredly will 
they find, ere many years have passed 
away, that organized obstruction to the 
inevitable is the surest factor which can 
be found of sudden, and, it may be, of 
disastrous change. The mill stream 
never runs so swiftly as when sweeping 
the mill dam away. One other point to 
which I feel bound to allude is the un- 

enerousand unworthy, base, and untrue 
insinuations which have been levelled at 
the Liberal Party, and at the Noncon- 
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formists in particular, in respect to com- 
plicity on their with this most 
atrocious case. As an individual unit 
of that great Party, which represents—as 
I believe—the immemorial spirit of the 
English people, and as the Representa- 
tive of a constituency (East. Cornwall) 
largely Nonconformist in that part of 
this country which John Wesley specially 
made his own, I wish, standing here in 
my place, in such poor words as. I am 
capable of, most indignantly to rebut and 
to repudiate that charge. It is framed 
in the same mould as one which we had 
to deal with during the recent Election, 
and which, appearing in a letter, which, 
from the prominence of its author and 
the prominence of its recipient, was 
dignified by the name of a Manifesto, 
imputed disloyalty by implication to the 
Liberal Party. Both alike were based 
on individual instances devoid of truth ; 
the first recoiled on those who made it, 
and the second will do the same. But, 
since that insinuation has been made, it 
must be answered; and for this object 
I have in my mind the words of that 
chivalrous and far-seeing man, M. de 
Tocqueville— 


‘The experience of all ages has shown that 


the most living root of religious belief has ever 
been planted in the heart of the people.” 


Now, in the first place, whatever some 
philosophers may say, even if there were 
a dozen Mr. Bradlaughs in this House, 
the fact would remain that, in so far as 
the community is concerned, this nation 
is still not onlya religious but a Christian 
nation. There is inherent within it a 
religious expression, which alternately 
guides and controls, and is guided and 
controlled by the civil power; and, in 
the second place, Liberalism, if I know 
anything of it, is the expression of the 
voice of the people’s heart. In the 
practical politics of the Party, therefore, 
religion still lives, and moves, and has 
its being. It is unnecessary for me to 
make any defence for Nonconformists. 
The Wesleyans have sent, as a protest 
to this House, one of the most solemn 
documents ever laid before it,—on the 
matter of the Oath. The fact, then, 
really amounts to this—that all this 
while Liberals and Nonconformists have 
been seeing what, I am sorry to say, 
some hon. Sccitlenis on this side of the 
House as well as on that have been blind 
to—namely, that the maintenance of a 
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‘man’s rights has nothing on earth to do 
with complicity with his views. In con- 
clusion, I will say that fortunate, most 
fortunate, do I hold it to be that the 
Leader of this House in such a crisis as 
this is the right hon. Gentleman whom 
his Queen and country alike have called 
to occupy that exalted post. In him all 
alike can place reliance when the cause 
of religion is at stake. Not unwilling 
will he be that I should recall to this 
House, to his Party, but to the new 
Members most of all, words which, in 
1872, he used in an address to students 
at Liverpool— 

‘In preparing yourselves for the combat of 

life I beg you to take this also into your. ac- 
count, that the spirit of denial is abroad, and 
that it has challenged all religion, but especially 
the religion we profess, to the combat of life 
and death.” 
Having regard to those words, and to 
many others of like import which have 
fallen from the lips of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I am prepared faithfully and 
trustfully to follow him into the Lobby 
to which this Resolution will lead, be- 
lieving that—where religion is in ques- 
tion—if I may use the old simile of the 
ship of the State, no counter seas will 
make his hand to waver on the wheel, 
no passing clouds divert his vision from 
the lode-star of our ancient faith. 

Mr. NORTHCOTE approached the 
question from avery young Member’s 
point of view, and not from considera- 
tions ultra-legal or ultra-ecclesiastical. 
He was one of three Conservative Mem- 
bers who supported the original pro- 
position of the Government that the 
case should be referred toa Select Com- 
mittee. He wished to say a few words 
about the allegations that the Conserva~ 
tive Party nourished some personal ani- 
mosity against Mr. Bradlaugh, and that 
they were actuated in their conduct by 
a desire to obtain an electioneering ad- 
vantage. As for the charge of personal 
animosity, he could assure the House 
that he entertained no animosity towards 
Mr. Bradlaugh. With regard to the 
second allegation to which he had re- 
ferred, he would remind the House that 
it was not the Conservative Party who 
initiated the proceedings against Mr. 
Bradlaugh. The person who originally 
expressed a doubt as to whether Mr. 
Bradlaugh could or could not affirm was 
the Speaker himself, and upon such doubt 
being expressed, Her Majesty's Govern- 
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ment chose a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the matter, and ascertain 
whether, under the circumstances, Mr. 
Bradlaugh was in a position to make an 
Affirmation. It was perfectly open to 
the Government to have accepted that 
Report ; and,therefore, the Conservatives 
could hardly be blamed for loyally 
taking up the Report of a Committee 
which the Government itself had pro- 
posed. Then, the Conservative Party 
were charged with endeavouring to keep 
Mr. Bradlaugh out of the House for 

litical reasons; and he thought before 
imputing to the Conservative Party that 
they were actuated in their proceedings 
by merely an electioneering desire, it 
would be more regular to inquire what 
the real circumstances of the case were. 
What the Conservative Party were doing 
was to support the decision arrived at 
by the two Committees that were ap- 
pointed to consider the question, and 
they were not opposing the Resolution 
for any electioneering purposes. It was 
hard that they should a accused of 
having waited till the eleventh hour be- 
fore taking action. Had they not been 
told that they had no right to take Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s previous conduct into ac- 
count ? How, then, could they do other- 
wise than assume, until Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
conduct showed that the assumption 
was wrong, that the opinions of that 
gentleman had undergone sufficient 
change to allow him to go through the 

roper forms before taking his seat? 
Bo far as he understood the whole ques- 
tion, he could not see how the Commit- 
tees could have come to any other de- 
cision than the one they did arrive at. 
In conclusion, he protested against the 
Conservative Party being accused of 
attempting to keep Mr. Bradlaugh out of 
the House to suit their own purposes, and 
stated that they were simply supporting 
the decisions of the two Committees, 
both of which were appointed by the 
Government. If the Resolution of the 
Prime Minister was not passed, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh was unable to take his seat 
in the House, a very simple course was 
open to the Government—a course that 
had been advocated by almost every 
newspaper, and many persons outside 
the walls of that House—namely, that 
the Government should introduce some 
measure the effect of which should be 
to permit Mr. Bradlaugh to take his 
seat. Ifthat course were adopted by 
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the Government there would be no 
captious opposition from any Gentleman 
on that side of the House. He trusted 
that the House would support the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Devon. 

Mr. W. CORBET said, that as an 
Irish Catholic, representing a consti- 
tuency the majority of whom were 
Catholics, he felt himself under a solemn 
obligation to enter his earnest and un- 
qualified protest against any measure 
having for its aim or object the facili- 
tating the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh 
into that House. In saying that he be- 
lieved he was not only expressing his 
own sentiments, but those of men of 
every shade of opinion, religious or poli- 
tical, in the county he had the honour 
to represent (Wicklow). Concurring as 
he did to the fullest extent with those 
hon. Gentlemen who had from the first 
declared themselves against opening the 
door of the House to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
he was forced to the conclusion that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, whose character he 
(Mr. Corbet) held in the highest estima- 
tion, had on that occasion allowed his 
well-known constitutional liberality to 
lead him to overstep, or rather to wish 
altogether to obliterate, the broad and 
distinct line of demarcation which 
existed, and which it was to be hoped 
ever would exist, between hon. Members 
of that House and those classes of the 
community with whom Mr. Bradlaugh 
had striven so effectually and so success- 
fully to identify himself. In his earnest 
desire and, as he (Mr. Corbet) believed, 
anxiety to be just to an individual, the 
Prime Minister was pursuing a course 
calculated to give mortal offence not 
merely to a small section of the commu- 
nity, but to the whole people of the 
United Kingdom, minus the demented 
electors of Northampton. The last 
thing which anyone would dream of 
alleging against the right hon. Gentle- 
man was that he had any sympathy 
with Mr. Bradlaugh’s Besantine doc- 
trines of morality or avowed Atheism. 
They had been admonished by the 
Treasury Bench to avoid introducing 
any element of passion into the discus- 
sion of that most odious question ; but 
it was impossible calmly to contemplate 
the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh into 
that Assembly. Outside that door cla- 
mouring to take his seat, not amid the 
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political outcasts of fortune, but among 
the upright and virtuous followers of 
Her Majesty’s Government, there was 
one who, judged by his own antece- 
dents, out of his own lips, and by his 
widely disseminated and scandalous 
writings, was the human embodiment of 
the reverse of virtue. Catholics held that 
there was but one infallible authority on 
earth in the matter of faith and morals. 
Having had the advantage of reading 
a celebrated literary production and of 
observing the course taken during the 
progress of those debates, he thought 
he might hazard the conjecture that 
that authority was not the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir HENRY JACKSON expressed 
regret that there should be imported 
into every discussion upon this question 
so much pietistic declamation, and so 
much abuse. He held that it would be 
altogether more consistent with the 
usages of the House, and also with the 
practice of gentlemen, if they were 
allowed to ‘ahem that matter as a ques- 
tion of principle, avoiding those too fre- 
quent personal allusions to the unfortu- 
nate individual who had given rise to 
that discussion. This had been an un- 
fortunate affair from beginning to end. 
It was, no doubt, an extreme case. Hon. 
Gentlemen on his side of the House were 
battling, first of all, for what they con- 
sidered to be the cause of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, served up, he owned, with 
not very savoury sauce on that occasion. 
But the question would never have 
arisen, and they would never have been 
put on their mettle, if the person re- 
ferred to were an ordinary person and 
one who would be welcome to the 
House. Personal objection was the 
cause of all the hot debate and strong 
sentiments they had heard. He pro- 
tested, however, against personal dis- 
like being substituted for the real ques- 
tion before the House, to the considera- 
tion of which he desired to recall the 
debate. The Motion before them was 
intended to extricate the House from the 
difficult position in which it had been 
placed by the adoption of the Resolution 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) on 
the 22nd of June. That Resolution, 
which now stood recorded on the Jour- 
nals of the House, declared in so many 
words that Mr. Bradlaugh should not be 
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permitted either to take the Oath or to 
make the Affirmation mentioned in the 
Statute. That declaration was without 
any limit of time or any condition what- 
ever. But the Statute Law of the country 
expressly directed that every Member of 
the House—a term which clearly included 
Mr. Bradlaugh—was to do one or other 
of the two things which the Resolution 
of the 22nd of June said Mr. Bradlaugh 
should not do. The Statute was perfectly 
plain. It in simple words enacted that 
the Oath should be taken by every 
Member at the Table in the middle of 
the House. That wasa duty thrown upon 
every Member, and there was only one 
exception to its obligation. That excep- 
tion was found in this—that the Statute 
contemplated the possibility of some 
Members objecting to take the Qath. 
It was passed to remove difficulties which 
had arisen in practice as to taking the 
Oath; and to meet and provided for this 
difficulty it provide that if a Member 
objected to take the Oath, there was an 
alternative course opened for him—that 
of making an Affirmation. But_either 
Oath or Affirmation he must take. From 
one or other there was no escape. One of 
the most unfortunate features in the his- 
tory of this controversy was that there 
had been separate References, each em- 
bracing only one-half of the question, to 
two distinct Committees. He could not 
doubt that if the whole question had 
been sent to one Committee, the Report 
of that Committee would have adopted 
the view the conclusion to whieh the 
House was invited to come by the Prime 
Minister—namely, that no Member was 
to be prevented from doing that which 
the law said he should do—was a proper 
conclusion. He could not but believe 
that if one Committee had considered 
both branches of this question together, 
and as a whole, they must have deter- 
mined that Mr. Bradlaugh could and 
must either affirm or take the Oath. 
His own conviction was that he might 
affirm, and that having claimed to affirm 
he could not take the Oath. He had 
also a strong conviction that if the Report 
of either of these Committees. had been 
contrary to what it was, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would have asserted the right of 
the House to decide for itself on this 
matter. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Well, that 
was the very thing the House were now 
asked by the Government to do. Unless 
they modified the unfortunate Resolution 
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which now stood on the Journals of the 
House, they would be preventing a Mem- 
ber from complying with the obligations 
of the Act of Parliament. He was bound 
to admit that the suggestion of the 
second Committee, that the matter should 
be left to be decided by a Court of Law, 
was not altogether satisfactory. It 
seemed to him to be rather a flabby 
conclusion. What he should have been 
glad to see the second Committee do 
was to have stated that, in their judg- 
ment, the first Committee had not con- 
sidered the matter adequately as a whole, 
and were wrong in their view. Had 
they taken this course the present em- 
barrassment would have been less; but 
even as it was, the House could do no 
harm by agreeing to the invitation of the 
Prime Minister. Taking the Oath, or 
making an Affirmation, was not intended 
as a religious test, but only as a decla- 
ration of loyalty. Mr. Bradlaugh was 
desirous of carrying out the mandate of 
his constituents, by complying with the 
obligation of the law and taking his seat, 
and in preventing him from doing it in 
the manner prescribed by Statute the 
House itself was, in his (Sir Henry Jack- 
son’s) opinion, violating the law. The 


law said he should not do it until he 
had signified his allegiance to his Sove- 
reign, and that this could be done by 


an action purely secular. He failed 
to see what injury Parliament would 
sustain by dispensing with the Oath in 
this case, and allowing the hon. Member 
to substitute a Declaration of his alle- 


giance. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
the decision of the first Committee was 
said to have been appealed against, and 
was overruled by the decision of the 
second Committee. He could only say, 
as was said by his right hon. Friend the 
late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross), that 
had he known that the second Com- 
mittee was intended to be an appeal 
from the first Committee, he should not 
have felt it his duty to take a seat in 
that Committee. The only proper tri- 
bunal to which to appeal from a Com- 
mittee of that House was the full House 
itself ; and, in his opinion, that was the 
proper course for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to have taken. It was said that 
the recommendation of the second Com- 
mittee reversing the decision of the first 
Committee and allowing Mr. Bradlaugh 


Sir Henry Jackson 
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to affirm, had been carried by a majority 
of 12 to 9, while the Report of the first 
Committee had been carried by a ma- 
jority of 1, but to this 9 should be added, 
the Chairman and the late Attorney 
Generai, who was then absent; and it 
would be seen the real majority in the 
second Committee was alsol; and the fact 
was that that majority was brought about 
solely by the change of side by the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood). It appeared to him quite 
clear that Mr. Bradlaugh could not be 
permitted to take the Oath or make an 
Affirmation. If at the Table of the 
House he had not made the claim to 
affirm by virtue of the Evidence Amend- 
ment Act, 1869-70, he would have been 
able to take the Oath without a question 
being raised ; but, seeing that Mr. Brad- 
laugh called the attention of the Speaker 
to his claim, the House had a right to 
interfere. His (Mr. Staveley Hill’s) 
view with regard to the right to affirm 
was this. Originally both witnesses in 
Courts of Law and Members of that 
House were required absolutely to take 
the Oath; but the rigid rule had been 
gradually relaxed, both in Courts of 
Justice and in that House, in favour of 
those who entertained religious scruples 
against taking an oath. The legisla- 
tion on this subject, however, had never 
gone so far with regard to that House 
as it had with regard to Courts of Jus- 
tice, and the law allowing Affirmations 
to be taken in that House not only with 
reference to this promissory Oath, but 
even to the Oath of testimony also, as 
shown by the Act of 1871, only went as 
far as that which was conceded for 
Courts of Justice in 1854. He denied that 
it was possible to construe one set of Acts 
by the other set. He was of opinion, 
therefore, that Mr. Bradlaugh was not a 
person entitled under the Act of Parlia- 
ment to make an Affirmation ; and if, at 
the same time, it had been rightly held 
that he could not take the Oath, what 
course should be followed? The bringing 
forward of this subject wasagreat misfor- 
tune; but ifMr.Bradlaugh had not himself 
raised the question, he could have taken 
the Oath, and nothing more would have 
been heard of him ; but he (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) submitted that it would have been 
impossible for hon. Members to have sat 
there and witnessed an act which in 
itself would have been utterly ludicrous. 
The Prime Minister was inaccurate in 
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stating that the objection had originated 
with the Clerk at the Table, because all 
that the latter had done had been to ask 
Mr. Bradlaugh by what right he claimed 
to affirm, a question which it was right 
and necessary to put to those claiming 
to make an Affirmation. The Prime 
Minister, who had not completely stated 
what had taken place on previous occa- 
sions, now asked—‘‘ What else can we 
do than appeal to the House?” The 
Committee, he Se Staveley Hill) sub- 
mitted, that sat last to consider the ques- 
tion, had all the precedents before them 
relating to the Parliamentary Oath, and 
it was proved to be the clear practice of 
Parliament that where a Member de- 
clined to take the Oath when it was 
tendered to him, or was unwilling to 
take the Oath, or in the judgment of the 
House was not a proper person to whom 
the Oath should be administered, the 
course had always been to declare the 
seat vacant, and to issue a new Writ. 
In 1620 occurred the precedent of .Sir 
John Lee, who had been in the House 
for some time and had not taken the 
Oath. In spite of his willingness to take 
the Oath a new Writ was issued. An- 
other precedent was that of Sir H. 
Monson, in 1689, in whose case a new 
Writ was issued because he had not 
taken the Oath, and had not attended 
the service of the House. He might 
mention also the precedent of Lord Fan- 
shawe ; but the best case in point was 
furnished by John Archdale, the Quaker 
Member for Chipping Wycombe in 1698. 
In his case the Speaker acquainted the 
House that he had received from Arch- 
dale a sealed letter, to the effect that he 
had not opposed the wishes of the bur- 
gesses when he found them desirous of 
electing him, and that, if the House 
would permit him to do so without 
taking the Oath, he was ready to execute 
his trust. The House having heard the 
letter read and the Statutes, Mr. Arch- 
dale came in, and the Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the House, asked him whether 
he would take the Oath. That he de- 
clined to do on account of the principles 
of his religion, and a new Writ was 
ordered to issue. Now, as far as Par- 


liamentary requirements went, that was 
the closest parallel he could find to the 
case of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. Having regard to those pre- 
cedents, the course that the Government 
ought to have taken was sufficiently 
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obvious. All further trouble would have 
been avoided if the manly course had 
been adopted of issuing a new Writ. 
If Mr. Bradlaugh was still loved by the 
people of Northampton, in spite of his 
vagaries, and again returned, then he 
could have walked up to the Table and 
taken the Oath, and no more would have 
been heard of the matter; if not re- 
turned, the contention would equally 
have been at an end, and the House 
could have calmly proceeded to legislate 
for any future similar case. As it was, 
he hoped the House would not affirm 
the Resolution of the Prime Minister— 
one that would allow Mr. Bradlaugh, 
by a sort of side wind, to take his seat, 
and so frustrate the previous Resolution 
it had arrived at. One thing was clear, 
that it would not be right to invite Mr. 
Bradlaugh to affirm at his own peril. 
If, in consequence of the action of the 
House, he incurred a penalty, the House 
would be bound in common fairness to 
give him an indemnity. 

Mr. BUTT held that the action of the 
House had not been in accordance with ~ 
the law, and hon. Members ought to be 
very glad at the eleventh hour to recede 
from the false position they had taken 
up. The Oath of Allegiance was never 
designed for the purposes to which it 
had been diverted by the recent Reso- 
lution; for the House, by excluding 
Mr. Bradlaugh, would practically con- 
vert it into a religious test. No one 
could help thinking it strange that the 
law itself should be invoked in order to 
prevent the hon. Member from comply- 
ing with its requirements. Sir Erskine 
May had stated distinctly that there was 
no precedent for refusing to allow a man 
who presented himself at the Table to 
take the Oath from taking it. There 
were certain oaths at present which a 
man was entitled to take in the Courts 
of Law, even although he were an 
Atheist. Until a very recent period 
every answer in Chancery had to be 
sworn by the defendant. Was the sug- 
gestion ever made that a man upon whom 
the law imposed the duty of making 
his answer in Chancery upon oath was 
prevented from doing so because he was 
an Atheist? The principle which under- 
lay the whole matter was that when the 
law enjoined that an oath should be 
taken it would not step in to prevent its 
being taken. Taylor om Evtdence, the 
highest authority in England upon the 
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subject, quoted without disapproval, or 
rather with approval, an American au- 
thority who laid down that whether a 
person about to be sworn was an Atheist 
or not, the question could never be raised 
by anyone but the adverse party. In 
another place, the same authority said 
that there was nothing to prevent an 
Atheist from taking an oath of office, or 
from swearing a complaint before a 
magistrate, or from making oath in his 
answer in Chancery. Was he (Mr. Butt) 
not right, therefore, in saying that when 
the law enjoined on a Member of Parlia- 
ment to take the Oath, it could not in 
the same breath say—‘‘ You shall not 
be allowed to take it?”’ The authority 
which he had already quoted also said 
that the law never allowed an objection 
of infidelity to be raised aguas: any man 
seeking his own right before a Court of 
Justice. On what did the House pro- 
ceed? On its own notion that the Oath 
had no binding effect on a person enter- 
taining the opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
The House was in danger of doing great 
* injustice, when it prevented Mr. Brad- 
laugh from doing that which he said he 
was prepared to do. It was said Mr. 
Bradi. 


augh had obtruded his opinions on 
the House. Holding the opinions he did, 


Mr. Bradlaugh did not, perhaps, think 
himself justified in coming to the Table 
and swallowing the Oath without raising 
any question, or he might have raised 
the question in order to make political 
capital out of it. But, if it were so, it 
was no reason why, if he was other- 
wise minded to take the Oath, the House 
should prevent him. If notoriety were 
his object, the whole action of the House 
was alding and abetting him in his de- 
sire. Was it fair, legal, or right towards 
his constituency to prevent Mr. Brad- 
laugh taking the Oath? Could any hon. 
Member doubt that in a contest between 
the House and Mr. Bradlaugh’s consti- 
tuency the House would ultimately be 
beaten? If the views which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite entertained of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s aims were correct, they were, by 
the action they took, playing most com- 
pletely into his hands, and the longer 
they kept him out of the House the 
greater would be his ultimate triumph 
when he took his seat, as he assuredly 
would. It was for the interest, dignity, 
and honour of the House that it should 
ators some Resolution, putting an end 
to the present situation. 


Mr. Butt 
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Mr. PARNELL said, it was with the 
utmost reluctance that, as an Irish Pro- 
testant, a member of the Synod of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland, and the 

arochial nominator of his parish, chosen 
S the votes of his fellow-Protestants to 
that office, he wished to explain his rea- 
sons for the vote which he intended to 
give for the Resolution of the Prime 
Minister. He could not recollect any 
time when he had felt greater timidity, 
less confidence in the result of the action 
which he was about to take, or less con- 
fident in the belief that the mass of the 
Irish people were behind him than upon 
the present occasion. In his past poli- 
tical life he had always felt that his ac- 
tion would be understood and appre- 
ciated by his constituents; but, upon 
the present occasion, he was bound to 
believe there was, at all events, very great 
risk of its being misunderstood. His 
religion, however, taught him to be just 
and fear not; and although a man might 
be placed under a temporary cloud or a 
temporary disqualification, he thought 
and felt convinced that, in the long run, 
if he acted according to the just dictates 
of his own conscience, every rigiat-think- 
ing man at home in Ireland would ulti- 
mately come to his support. Now, why 
did he intend to vote for the Resolu- 
tion of the Prime Minister? Because 
he believed that the law entitled Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take his seat in that 
House, and he objected to that method 
of making law by Parliamentary Reso- 
lution. If those Gentlemen on the Op- 
position side of the House desired to 
keep Mr. Bradlaugh out of the House— 
and who said they desired to do so, be- 
cause the law was against his views—if 
they desired what they said, why did 
they not legally test the question? But 
what had they done? They had pre- 
vented any legal test from being taken ; 
they had deliberately prevented the ac- 
tion of the ordinary on of the land; 
and they had deliberately prevented an 
important constituency like Northamp- 
ton from having its right of representa- 
tion in the House of Commons. Now, 
a cry had been raised against him (Mr. 
Parnell) in Ireland that he was an 
Atheist, because he voted for the admis- 
sion of Mr. Bradlaugh. He wished to — 
say that Mr. Bradlaugh’s religious 
tenets and his doctrines with reference 
to over-population were abominable; but 
because he (Mr. Parnell) objected to 
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that Gentleman’s doctrines on those 
questions was not a sufficient reason 
why he should go contrary to the law. 
Catholic Members for Ireland had felt 
very strongly on the question—very 
strongly, indeed—and they had been told 
that they ought to recollect that it was 
once sought to keep them out, just as it 
was now sought to keep Mr. Bradlaugh 
out. But he would ask the Catholic 
Members what did they fear? Did 
they fear that their religion would be 
injured by Mr. Bradlaugh’s introduc- 
tion to the House? [‘‘No, no!”] If 
they did not, then upon what principle 
did they proceed? He had listened 
carefully to many of the speeches of his 
Catholic Friends from Ireland, and it 
had appeared to him that they had 
argued that it was their duty as Catho- 
lics to keep Mr. Bradlaugh out of the 
House lest their religion should be in- 
jured by his introduction. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Then, for what other reason did they ob- 
ject to his coming there? An appeal 
had been made to Catholic Ireland. 
They had been told that that little Island 
was the last country that had resisted 
the inroads of Continental infidelity, and 
that unless they desired that that odious 
thing should creep into Ireland, they 


must mg og Bradlaugh out of the 


House. ell, that surely seemed to in- 
dicate a fear on the part of Irish Catho- 
lics that their religion might be injured 
by Mr. Bradlaugh’s introduction into 
the House; but were they entitled really 
to look at it from that point of view? 
Were they, as Catholics, entitled to say 
—‘‘ Because we are Catholics, we object 
to Mr. Bradlaugh?” For they must 
recollect exactly the same argument was 
used against their own admission. Why 
were Eatholics deprived of their civil 
rights for centuries? Why were they 

revented from coming into that House ? 
t was because Protestants feared that 
the admission of Catholics would injure 
the Protestant religion, and it was be- 
cause the majority of Protestants began 
to see that even if they had that fear, 
it was an unworthy fear, and a fear that 
they ought not to allow to influence 
them in considering the civil rights of 
their fellow-men, that Catholics were at 
* last admitted to the same civil and re- 
ligious rights as Protestants. They 
must never forget that, in dealing with 
this subject, if they once admitted the 
principle that they were entitled to ob- 
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— to a man because his doctrines were 
ikely to injure their religion, they 
struck at the very root of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and that was why he felt 
it his duty to do that which was per- 
sonally odious to him. It was a per- 
sonally odious task for him to undertake 
to vote for the admission of the lon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) to that House; but if he had to 
walk through that Lobby by himself, he 
should feel himself a coward if he re- 
fused to do so. 

Mr. A. M.SULLIVAN said, he was 
very glad to be able to follow his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) who had spoken last, in 
order to assure him that he (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) should be sorry if any Catholic 
Member from Ireland rose to reply to 
him, and used a single word which 
would imply a failure to appreciate his 
honesty, his devotion, his sincerity, and 
his patriotism. The liberality of his 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s) co-religionists 
who elected a Protestant Gentleman like 
the hon. Member for Cork to represent 
them would be only hypocrisy and sham, 
if they expected their Member to speak 
on a question like this otherwise than as 
a conscientious Protestant; and-no one 
would be more ready to defend the hon. 
Member against any such aspersions as 
he had anticipated than would his 
Catholic fellow-Members. His hon. 
Friend, however, had spoken in the same 
way that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House had spoken the 
other night for the abolition of tests, 
and not on the question before the 
House ; and in the spirit of that speech 
he invited the hon. Member to vote 
for the Amendment he (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) had placed onthe Paper. But 
the speech was beside the question now 
before the Chair. He (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) had listened to the speech of 
the Prime Minister that night, and it 
was @ serious speech and a critical one 
for him, for the House, and for the coun- 
try. The onus lay upon the right hon. 
Gentleman to justify to the House the 
proposition he had submitted for their 
consideration. The House had ere now 
rescinded Resolutions and abolished or 
modified its religious or political tests ; 
but, he asked, had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his speech been able to quote 
one single precedent where a Resolution 
of the House had been rescinded by such 
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a side wind as he now proposed? He 
had not even fortified the consciences of 
his devoted followers by citing one 
single precedent during 500 years of the 
House of Commons to show where a re- 
ligious test had been abolished in a 
manner at all comparable to that now 
submitted to the House? There was 
great danger in dealing with a question 
introduced by the Prime Minister, be- 
cause of his eloquence and skill and the 
admiration most of them had for him. 
But he would ask the House to consider 
whether this was a Motion to satisfy an 
individual, or to remove the grievance 
of a class? Was it a capitulation to 
Mr. Bradlaugh ? If it was not a capitula- 
tion to threats of violence and disorder, 
then was it an amendment of the law, 
which amendment experience had shown 
to be necessary-and right? The police 
motive avowedly animated the present 
proposition. But, consider the view of 
the case which was academically taken 
in the country—namely, that this was a 
removal of a grievance which oppressed 
a class—what class was oppressed? 
They were told in a novel that a Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland was informed that 
the Cork Militia was in the Castle yard, 
and when he went out to inquire for it, 
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a single voice responded—‘‘ Here I am, 


your Excellency.” What class was 
aggrieved by their present rules? ‘‘ Here 
Iam,” might respond the hon. Gentle- 
man sitting under the Gallery. That 
was the class. What other class had 
petitioned declaring that they were with- 
out representation? He would never 
vote for excluding any appreciable sec- 
tion of the nation from fair representa- 
tion. The oppression of minorities had 
been the corner stone of tyranny in the 
history of Europe. Where was the class 
that was oppressed now? It was no- 
thing but an individual. If there had 
been a class, it would have imitated 
other classes in petitioning for represen- 
tation for ten, or five, or two years. 
They would have imitated other classes 
for whom the House had waived tests. 
Whenever before in the history of their 
proceedings had the House responded to 
the first knock of a class or of an indi- 
vidual? Did the first Catholic find a 
Prime Minister to admit him in the first 
instance? Or did the first Jew who was 
so conscientious that he was excluded for 
oor For 30 years his co-religionists 

ad trod the thorny path leading to Catho- 


Mr. A. M. Sullivan 
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lic Emancipation, during which period 
successive Ministries were made and un- 
made upon the question ; and yet when a 
Catholic came to the Table and could not 
take the Oath he represented a nation 
of 8,000,000. But he had a conscience, 
and once he said he would not swear he 
did not swear. Even after Emancipation 
was passed, O’Connell had to go back 
to Olare and be re-elected, because the 
Act was not retrospective. But was 
Mr. Bradlaugh, who represented him- 
self, to be dealt with in a more liberal, 
tolerant, and generous way? ‘Then 
there were the Jews. He supposed he 
should be classed with the Ultramon- 
tane bigots—| ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ ]—he un- 
derstood that cheer; but he spoke of 
the emancipation of the Jews, because 
he had read with sympathy and with 
respect of the struggles of that cruelly- 
oppressed race, and he was proud to 
think that the Irish Members of that day 
supported their emancipation. But 
when Alderman Salomons came into the 
House no Prime Minister rose to pro- 
pose not merely an amendment of the 
law, but a retrospective Resolution. That 
great honour was reserved for Mr. Brad- 
laugh. The Prime Minister rested his 
case very little on there being a class 
grievance; but he based it mainly on 

olice considerations. An avowal had 

een made that night by the Premier of 
England which, two yearsago, he (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan) would have thought to 
be impossible—namely, that the proper 
way whereby the House should prevent a 
Gentleman forcing his way to the mace 
and remaining there aslong as he pleased 
was to let him have what he demanded. 
If that were not done, and if the House 
did not pass under the Caudine forks, 
they were told that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
evening after evening, might come there 
and bully them—the Commons of the 
Empire. Why, since the bauble was 
removed from the Table, and armed 
men scattered the Members of the 
House, no such outrage as that had 
been committed on it. Was the reign 
of rowdyism again to be introduced, so 
that, on the threat of disorder and phy- 
sical violence, they were to go on their 
knees and say—‘ Dear Mr. Bradlaugh, 
spare us from such scenes, and for police 
considerations you shall have all that 
you require?” His Friend, Mr. Plim- 
soll, gained something by standing in 
the midst of the floor and shaking his 
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fist at the then Premier; but if Mr. 
Plimsoll were then a Member of the 
House, he (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) could 
tell him that if he only threatened to 
come down, grasp the mace, and say— 
“« Let me see who is able to put me out,” 
the Prime Minister would counsel the 
House, with a view to escape from scenes 
of disorderand violence, they should pass 
the Merchant Shipping Bill. That was 
the only reason for the Motion before 
the House. [‘‘No, no!”] If that 
was not the animating motive of the 
Resolution, why should the Government 
hesitate to accept his (Mr. A. M. Sulli- 
van’s) Amendment, which adopted their 
own view, but applied it prospectively, 
not retrospectively. For himself, he 
was opposed to tests where they were de- 
signed to disfranchise any section of the 
nation ; therefore it was that he placed 
his Amendment on the Paper. He 
would appeal to that section of the 
Liberal Party which sat opposite, who 


were really at one with him on the ques- 
tion, to support him. They, too, as he 
did, desired to abolish religious tests; 
and if Party compulsion were removed 
from them, they would make the pro- 
posed emancipation consonant with all 
precedent; for never before had it been 


retrospective. He thought that it was 
more manly to honestly avow that he 
was conscious that he was moved in this 
matter by what some might call religious 
prejudices, than to pretend that he was 
not moved by some such feeling; but 
they were not prejudices of that narrow 
kind which would make a bigot seek 
to oppress all those who were not of 
his own religious belief. His was, he 
hoped, a broader and a wider view. 
He looked abroad, and he confessed his 
mind was overshadowed by a gloomy 
fear that there were days in store for 
Europe darker than any which had gone 
by for probably some hundreds of years. 
The very basis of the social edifice in 
every land was being ruthlessly assailed 
—and assailed by the stealthy step of 
men like him on whose behalf they were 
now asked to change the British Con- 
stitution. It was not because of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s religious opinions alone— 
though these were to him abhorrent— 
that he would refuse to violate all rule 
and “steange yp in extending to him the 
privileges of a Member of the House; 
it was because of other of his principles, 
which, taken in conjunction with his 
Atheistic opinions, struck fatally at the 
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foundation of civil society, as they knew 
it; and, therefore, he said that the Reso- 
lution would mark a turnin int in 
the Parliamentary history of Tegend. 
What the House was about to do was, 
not to accomplish a triumph for the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty, but to register 
high on the door-post of the House of 
Commons the flood-mark of unbelief and 
infidelity. Yet, would it not be well 
when Nihilism in Russia, Communism 
in France, Socialism in Germany, and 
Atheism in many lands, were threatening 
Thrones and Constitutions, if they in 
England—Jews, Protestants, and Catho- 
lics—were to join hands in holy reverence 
round the shrine of religious belief, and 
act upon the grand old Constitutional 
principle—Honour the King and wor- 
ship God? 

Mr. RICHARD: Sir, I should like to 
be allowed to make a few observations on 
the subject before the House, because, 
with the exception of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright), I think no Noncon- 
formist has yet taken part in these dis- 
cussions. I have listened to the open 
of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
with great admiration for its eloquence, 
but with unspeakable astonishment at 
the principles it enunciated. Indeed, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman seems 
to base his objection to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
claims on no principle whatever. It is 
with him a mere question of number 
and time. He appears to think that the 
admission of men to the enjoyment of 
their civil and political rights depends 
upon how many they are. Mr. Brad- 
laugh is only one man; therefore, he 
must be rejected. But surely one man 
is as much entitled to justice as 100,000 
men. Then, says my hon. and learned 
Friend, you ought not to admit him at 
once. If he perseveres long enough, 
and knocks at the door of the House 
year after year, then my hon. and learned 
Friend will go himself and open the door 
to him. Indeed, he carried this curious 
theory of keeping men waiting for their 
rights, so far that he seemed actually to 
justify the course taken by the Protes- 
tants of this country in shutting out so 
long his own fellow-religionists from this 
House. But how can that which is wrong 
now become right six or seven years 
hence? There have been, throughout 
this debate, two questions constantly 
cropping up of very unequal significance 
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and importance. One of them might 
be call 


to make an Affirmation and so obtain 
his seat. That is a question of law and 
jurisdiction, the solution of which de- 
pends upon the construction of statutes, 
and the collation of precedents, with 
which I do not feel that I am particu- 
larly competent to deal. Ihave listened 
with considerable attention to the elabo- 
rate legal discussions which have been 
conducted with great ability by some of 
the most accomplished Members of the 
Profession. But I am ashamed to be 
obliged to confess that, as it has hap- 
pened to me before, after passing through 
a similar process, I found myself in a 
state of rather greater bewilderment at 
the end than I was at the beginning. 
But, underlying this technical point, 
there is another, which seems to me far 
more essential and important, which, as 
was pointed out by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister, has evidently 
taken possession of the minds of a large 
number of hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
namely, this, whether Mr. Bradlaugh 
should be refused admission to this 
House because he is an avowed Atheist. 
No one will suspect me of having any 
sympathy with the views which Mr. 
Bradlaugh holds; and if I do not stig- 
matize them and those who hold them 
in the vehement language which has 
been sometimes used here, it is because, 
in the first place, I do not think it is 
quite a generous and manly thing for 
us to take advantage of our position in 
this House to hurl anathemas against 
any class of men, especially if they are 
not here to defend themselves; and, se- 
condly, because I do not believe that 
hurling anathemas ever does good, and 
is not, I am quite sure, the Christian 
method of dealing with the erring. In- 
deed, the feelings with which I regard 
those who have been so unhappy as to 
persuade themselves into the dismal 
creed or no-creed ascribed to Mr. Brad- 
laugh are not feelings of hatred and 
hostility, but of infinite sadness and pity. 
For it seems to me there is no class of 
men on the face of the earth more de- 
serving of our compassion than those 
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with them is not the way of persecution ; 
for, disguise it as you may, to deprive a 
man of his rightsof citizenship on account 
of his views on religion, is persecution. 
It seems to me that hon. Gentlemen 
ee are falling back upon an old, 
and what I had hoped was an exploded, 
error in this country, that the cause of 
religion, and especially of the Christian 
religion, can be advantaged by being 
ety under the protection of penal 
aws. Itis an utter and fatal delusion 
which lay at the bottom of that system 
of religious persecution, with all its un- 
utterable horrors and atrocities, which, 
I venture to say, has done more to harden 
men’s hearts against Christianity, and 
to bring reproach upon its great name, 
than all the writings and all the speeches 
of all the infidels that ever lived. I said 
I had hoped this principle had fallen 
into final discredit amongst us. There was 
a time—and much of that time is within 
the memory of living men—when all 
official life in this country was regarded 
as the special preserve of members of the 
Established Church, and all sorts of test 
oaths and declarations were invented to 
bar the entrance, within that sacred in- 
closure, of all conscientious dissidents, 
the unconscientious finding it easy 
enough to get in. But, by degrees, 
a more enlightened, and, as I believe, 
a more Christian spirit, prevailed, and 
relaxations were made, first, in favour 
of the Protestant Dissenters by the 
Toleration Act; then in favour of the 
Unitarians, who, in the first instance, 
were excluded from the benefits of the 
Toleration Act; then more fully in 
favour of the Nonconformists, by the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts; then in favour of the Roman 
Catholics; then in favour of the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and finally 
in favour of the Jews. At every one of 
these remissions, lamentations, and de- 
nunciations as loud, and, no doubt, as 
sincere as those now used, were ut- 
tered by the political and ecclesiastical 
ancestors of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. When the Nonconformists were 
struggling for the abolition of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, most rev. and 
right rev. Prelates in the other House, 


who have lost all faith in God. To me,|and right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
to blot out that existence would be like | in this House, were never weary of 


blotting the sun out of the Universe. | saying that those laws were the main 


But, much as we may deplore the| bulwarks and supports of our excellent 
existence of such men amongst us, in | Constitution in Church and State—I am 


my opinion, the right way of dealing | 
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quently used—and that to admit Dis- 
senters to Offices of State would seal the 
fate of both Church and State. When 
the Roman Catholics were contending 
for the removal of the disabilities under 
which they so long laboured, the country 
resounded with cries of alarm and dis- 
tress from the same parties. I lately 
met with a quotation ay a speech by 
Lord Eldon, who was the very incarna- 
tion of intolerance, delivered in 1829, 
the year when the Roman Catholic Dis- 
abilities Removal Bill was passed, and I 
ask the special attention to it of the 
Roman Catholic Members of this House. 
Lord Eldon said— 


‘*T kmow that sooner or later this Bill will 
overturn the aristocracy and the Monarchy.’’ 


He then quoted some extracts from 
speeches of Roman Catholics, and pro- 
ceeded— 

“Even though you suppress the Roman 
Catholics who utter these seditious, treasonable, 
abominable, and detestable speeches, others will 
arise who will utter speeches more treasonable, 
more abominable, and more detestable.” 


Then he concluded, and I commend the 
words to my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Meath— 


“ Believing this measure to be an abrogation. 


of all those laws which I deem to be necessary to 
the safety of the Church, a violation of those 
laws which I deem to be necessary to the pre- 
servation of the Throne as of the Church, and 
as indispensable to the existence of the Lords 
and Commons of this Realm as that of the King 
and of our holy religion, I would rather cease 
to exist than, upon waking to-morrow morning, 
find that I had consented to a measure fraught 
with evils so imminent and deadly, and of which, 
if I had not solemnly expressed this my humble 
but firm conviction, I should have been acting 
the part of a traitor to my country, my Sover- 
eign, and my God.” 


And when the Jews were admitted to 
Parliament, many of us here can re- 
member what solemn prognostications 
of evil were uttered. e were told that 
we had un-Christianized the Legislature 
and un-Christianized the country. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), whose 
thorough honesty and sturdy consistency 
I entirely recognize and respect, in op- 
posing the Bill introduced by Lord John 

ussell for the admission of the Jews, 
said— 

‘He did not think it was advisable to have 
sitting in that House an individual who re- 
garded our Redeemer as an impostor,’’ 


VOL. OCCLITI. [rurep seriss.] 
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and he predicted that, as the admission 
of the Jews to the Legislature in France 
was the prelude to the destruction of 
the Monarchy, so it would be in this 
country. Well, now, I appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite whether any of those 
evils, so lugubriously predicted as the 
result of relaxing the principle of re- 
ligious exclusiveness, have come to pass ? 
Has the State sustained any injury? 
Is it not true, on the contrary, that by 
broadening the foundation on which the 
content and loyalty of the people rested, 
by admitting excluded classes to the 
privileges of the Constitution, you have 
added immensely to the stability of the 
State? Has the Church suffered any 
damage? I am now speaking of the 
Church of England. So far otherwise, 
that I believe, and I make the acknow- 
ledgment not grudgingly, but with m 

whole heart, that the Church of England, 
as a religious institution, is at this mo- 
ment more powerful, more effective for 
good, more full of spiritual life and 
activity than at any period of her his- 
tory. AndI will tell you why. When 
the Church found these outward secular 
props of exclusive privilege and ascen- 
dancy removed one after another from 
beneath her, she fell back more and more 
on the love and zeal, on the devotion and 
liberality of her own children, who have, 
on the whole, nobly honoured the confi- 
dence thus reposed in them. I will ven- 
ture further to make this general remark, 
that in the proportion as the Church of 
England has ceased to be a persecuting 
Church has she become a prosperous 
Church, and if she could only be per- 
suaded to shake herself free from the 
remaining fetters of State patronage and 
control, I believe her prosperity would 
still increase four-fold. I believe that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are pursuing a 
most mistaken and mischievous course 
in this matter. I dare say they mean 
well; I am quite sure that some of them 
are moved by very sincere religious 
feeling, though even they, perhaps, are 
thankful to Providence that the oppor- 
tunity of displaying their zeal for reli- 
gion should coincide so happily with the 
opportunity of occasioning some em- 
barrassment to a Liberal Government. 
But I have the strongest conviction that 
they are doing far more sage than 
service to the cause which, I have no 
doubt, is near to the hearts of many of 
them. For what are they doing? They 
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are advertising Mr. Bradlaugh and his 
doctrines over the country and over the 
world, They have raised kim to a pin- 
nacle if not of popularity, at least of 
notoriety, which makes him the observed 
of all observers. They are enabling 
him to pose, if such be his ambition, as 
a hero and a martyr before his own fol- 


- lowers. Nay, they have done more. I 


do not know how other Members have 
fared. But within the last two or three 
weeks I have been deluged with pam- 
phlets and papers containing extracts 
from the writings of Mr. Bradlaugh and 
his associates—the most offensive the 
compilers could find—and very offensive 
some of them are. And these are, I 
suppose, scattered broadcast through 
the country; and thus hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, most unwittingly and uninten- 
tionally, 1 am sure, but practically and 
in effect, are becoming the agents and 
missionaries of Mr. Bradlaugh. I am 
told there is a great rush of demand 
for his publications, and I am quite cer- 
tain of this, that there is no town or city 
in this country in which, if Mr. Brad- 
laugh were announced to speak, a room 
would be found largo enough to hold the 
people who would flock to see and hear 
him. I formerly voted for the Motion of 
the sitting Member for Northampton, 
and I shall now vote for the Motion of the 
Prime Minister without the slightest hesi- 
tation, and, in doing so, I am not voting 
for Mr. Bradlaugh. I am voting fora 
great principle, for which the Noncon- 
formists have been contending for 200 
years ; and if that be not the principle 
for which they have been contending, I 
do not know what it is—namely, this— 
that we have no right, as a condition of 
admitting a man to the enjoyment of his 
civil and political rights, to take into ac- 
count his opinions on religion at all. 
For my part, I should be glad if the whole 
system of swearing in admitting Mem- 
bers to this House could be dispensed 
with, To many of us it seems little 
better than a solemn farce, or rather a 
farce not at all solemn, but with a pain- 
ful touch of profanity in it. No man 
who watched what was going on on 
the first day of the present Parliament, 
when hon. Members were crowding and 
squeezing around the Table laid out in 
the centre of the House, and scrambling 
for the New Testaments that were scat- 
tered upon it, amid jokes and good- 
humoured merriment—no man, I say, 
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could have watched that scene and be- 
lieved that what we were doing had 
anything about it of the solemnity of a 
religious act. I disclaim utterly the 
idea of serving the cause of Chris- 
tianity by any amount of swearing. I 
think I have more faith in the vitality 
of the Christian religion than some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I believe its ex- 
istence and prevalence in the world do 
not depend much upon anything that 
Courts or Parliaments or Governmeuts 
might do or abstain from doing. If we 
lock back to its past history we shall 
find that its earliest and noblest triumphs 
were achieved when it had all the Courts 
and Governments and Parliaments of the 
world against it. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), in 
the very able and effective speech he 
delivered early in these discussions, said, 
referring to the Book which is the in- 
strument of the Oath, that he hoped 
it is a Book we all revere. Well, I 
hope so too. But I venture to suggest 
to him and other hon. Gentlemen that 
there is a better way of showing our re- 
verence to that Book than by kissing its 
binding, and that is by giving heed in 
our national life to its principles and pre- 
cepts. We are told that we ought to 
maintain our character as a Christian 
nation. But how can we become, or 
how can we remain, a Christian nation ? 
Not by putting Christianity into an Act 
of Parliament. Not by formal acts of 
homage as a part of a public pageant. 
No! but by imbuing the national senti- 
ment with a Christian spirit, by fashion- 
ing our public policy in accordance with 
Christian principles. What is the value 
of a formal acknowledgment made by 
the lip, or by certain acts of pompous 
ceremony, when all that may co-exist 
with a policy which is in utter contempt 
of the essential principles of that very 
religion to which this elaborate outward 
reverence is rendered, with unequal and 
oppressive laws, with unjust wars, with 
restless and reckless aggression on the 
rights and territories of other nations, 
with a policy of ambition, selfishness 
and greed? If we would be a Christian 
Legislature, let us guide our delibera- 
tions by a Christian spirit, and fashion 
our policy according to a Christian stan- 
dard, and by such means we shall do 
more to deserve and secure for ourselves 
that character than by-all the oaths ever 
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invented and imposed upon the unwill- | views which he held on this question were 


ing consciences of mankind.. 
Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF (who 
spoke amid much and continued inter- 
ruption) said, that he had never lavished 
anathemas upon the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), and that 
he had confined himself exclusively to 
the legal question as to whether the hon. 
Member was or was not entitled to take 
the Oath. His own opinion was that 
the difficulties in which the House was 
involved were entirely owing to the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, who had been endeavouring 
from the first to evade the responsibility 
of his position and to throw it upon 
others. At the outset of the proceedings 
the right hon. Gentleman was not in the 
House; but his Delegate moved that a 
Committee should be appointed to con- 
sider the question of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
right to affirm. That Committee decided 
against him, and when the hon. Member 
presented himself at the Table for the 
purpose of taking the Oath, he (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) had deemed it his 
duty to object to hisdoing so. The right 
hon. Gentlenin then again shifted the 
responsibility to the shoulders of another 
Committee, and when the Report of that 
Committee was presented, the right hon. 
Gentleman allowed the sitting Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) to 
take the matter into his own hands. 
Later on the right hon. Gentleman again 
abdicated his functions as Leader of the 
House. In the Resolution he now 
brought forward the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not even venture to affirm any 
doctrine, but attempted to shift the re- 
sponsibility of his position upon some on 
this side of the House—to some common 
informer—who was to be left to assert 
the privileges of Parliament, because the 
right hon. Gentleman evaded the respon- 
sibility of his position. [Uproar.| He 
should insist on his right to be heard. 
‘*Oh!”] He should not be put down 
y clamour. The Prime Minister would 
allow the Member for Northampton to 
affirm with the collusion of the House; 
but if he were to be allowed to do so, he 
could not speak or vote in the House 
without having a millstone round his 
neck ; for his every act would be illegal, 
and he might be subjected to great and 
grievous penalties. He (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) was perfectly ready to sub- 
mit to the verdict of the country on the 





the views of the mass of the people of this 
country. He was convinced the Prime 
Minister was running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds. In the past 
when any question of the admission of a 
Member arose, the case was decided 
either by a Committee or by legislation ; 
but the Prime Minister would not follow 
either of these precedents. He would 
allow Mr. Bradlaugh to affirm, though 
two Committees had decided against 
him. [‘‘No, no!”] He ought either 
to have accepted the decisions of the 
Committees, or have brought in a Bill 
to allow Atheists to sit in Parliament. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, at the commence- 
ment of the debate, he had no inten- 
tion of taking any part in it, and, asa 
new Member, he should not long detain 
the House. He respected and admired 
the courage and honesty of the Member 
for Cork City (Mr. Parnell), whose speech 
he had listened to with pleasure; but 
he did not think his views would be 
popular in Ireland. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] In 
saying that, he spoke as being him- 
self a Protestant Member, represent- 
ing a county of considerable size. He 
was intimately acquainted with the feel- 
ings of the North and the East of 
Ireland, and the opinion of Ireland, he 
believed, would be against the Resolu- 
tion. [‘‘No!”] He regretted that the 
subject had been turned into a question 
of mere Nisi Prius. They had had too 
much of legal argument, and he, there- 
fore, eliminated that element altogether, 
and came to what seemed to him the 
real question. The issue before the 
House was clear—whether the doors 
of that Christian Legislature should be 
thrown open and Atheism invited to come 
in. The particular issue, indeed, was 
even more than that. It was not simply 
Atheism, but Atheism in its most re- 
volting form, in the person, teaching, 
and character of the Member for North- 
ampton. He had no wish to indulge in 
rhetorical abuse; but nowhere could 
there be found a more offensive repre- 
sentative of Atheism than Mr. Brad- 
laugh. [‘ Oh, oh!”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he should be guarded in 
his language. The person to whom he 
was alluding was a Member of that 
House, and should not be referred to in 
such @ manner. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he bowed to the 


subject, because he was satisfied that the | ruling of the Chair, and would withdraw 
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the expression complained of. The ques- 
tion was not whether the Legislature 
should be un-Christianized, but whether 
the highest element of authority should 
be eliminated from it, and it should cease 
to be a Legislature fitting to rule a 
Christian country. In connection with 
the ‘question, he could not help com- 
—- that many false analogies had 
een raised on the opposite side of the 
House. . The position of Mr. Bradlaugh 
had been likened to the former position 
of Roman Catholics, Jews, and Quakers ; 
but he saw no analogy whatever between 
thecases, becausethe present was not pro- 
erly a religious question atall. Having 
istened to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Richard), who 
spoke as a Nonconformist, he (Mr. 
M‘Coan) must say that he failed to recog- 
nize in it the Nonconformity of which he 
had any knowledge; and it was incon- 
ceivable to him how a Gentleman of 
the hon. Member’s antecedents could ex- 
press the opinions he had done, for they 
seemed to him nothing more nor less than 
an attempted palliation of Atheism. He 
concluded by asking whether any con- 
stituency, be it that of Northampton or 
any other, had the right to foist upon 
the House of Commons a person against 
whom their highest instincts revolted ? 
Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERsoHELL) said, he believed 
the course suggested by the Resolution 
of the right. hon. Gentleman (Mr. Giad- 
stone) was the course best adapted for 
relieving the House from the position of 
serious embarrassment in which they 
found themselves. He did not think 
there could be any doubt that, as a result 
of the vote given a week ago, the House 
was placed in a position of great em- 
barrassment. [‘‘ No, no!”’| Some hon. 
Members: opposite seemed to dissent 
from that view. All he could say was, 
that they did not seem to have any Re- 
presentatives in the Press of this coun- 
try, or anywhere outside the House. 
Article upon article had been published 


by journalists of every shade of politics, | 
|him out of the House. 


commenting upon the difficulty of the 
een in which the House was placed. 

e was astonished that any persons who 
remembered the scene that took place 
last Wednesday week should represent 
that the House was not embarrassed in 
consequence of the vote to which he had 
referred. 
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to custody, and next evening had moved 
for his release ; but what suggestion had 
he given for relisving the House from 
the danger of a repetition of such scenes 
as had been witnessed? He wanted to 
know what remedy the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would suggest? Supposing Mr. 
Bradlaugh had presented himself at the 
Table on the night after his release, 
what course would the right hon. Mem- 
ber opposite have advocated? Would 
Mr. Bradlaugh have been committed to 
the custody of the Serjeant at Arms for 
the remainder of the Session? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] Some hon. Members said 
‘Hear, hear!” but he doubted very 
much whether that course would have 
been really expedient and calculated 
to further the interests of the House. 
What was the situation? The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) having been elected by the con- 
stituency, and being willing to adopt 
either of the courses which the statute 
prescribed, the House refused him per- 
mission to do so, and thus refused to let 
him take his seat.’ Did hon. Members, 
then, suppose that it was probable that 
Mr. Bradlaugh would remain tranquilly 
content with that state of things? Didthey 
think it probable that the constituency 
of Northampton would be content with 
that state of things? The constituency 
had elected Mr. Bradlaugh to represent, 
not their religious views, but their poli- 
tics; and they had not elected him in con- 
sequence of his own religious views. 
According to the hon.and learned Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), it was 
in the highest degree to be deprecated 
that they should allow a class of any 
appreciable extent to be unrepresented. 
But it seemed to be of no importance 
whatever to him if they prevented a con- 
stituency from being represented by the 
Member of its choice. The constituency 
of Northampton had chosen their Mem- 
ber, and if the law did not deny him the 
right of representing them, it was an in- 
justice both to the constituency and to 
the man whom they had elected to keep 
It had been 
said that the question had been settled 
by the decision of a Committee. It, 
however, was never sent to a Committee 
When the Committee was 
moved for, the hon. and learned Member 
for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 

f the Com- 


opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) had | mittee could not bind the House, and 
moved that Mr. Bradlaugh be committed | appealed to him (the Solicitor General) 
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to say whether it was intended that it 
should. bind the House, and obtained 
from him an acknowledgment on behalf 
of the Government that it would not do so. 
All that the question was sent to the Com- 
mittee for was in order that they might 
assist the House with their opinion. ‘The 
Committee were almost equally divided. 
All that they did was to express their opi- 
nion, and that opinion was one of a most 
doubtful and doubting character; and 
he asked the House to bear this in mind, 
that if the minority of the Committee 
were right—and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would allow that that was at least pos- 
sible—then Mr. Bradlaugh was now, by 
the law, as it at present stood, legally 
entitled to sit in that House, and was 
kept out and prevented from taking his 
seat in violation of his legal right given 
to him by the statute law. If that were 
so, ought he to be deprived of that right 
because of the view which some of them 
took of his religious opinions ? However 
much they might dislike Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
opinions, it would be a violation of their 
duty to prevent him from having his 
legal rights. Some hon. Gentlemen had 
urged them to admit no Atheist, but to 
bar the door against him, unless he 
knocked very loudly, and then, perhaps, 
they would open it to him. “No, 
no!”] But whether Mr. Bradlaugh 
was an Atheist or not was entirely 
beside the question if he had a legal 
right to sit in that House. He trusted 
that no hon. Members opposite would 
again contend that because they hated 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s Atheism, he was to be 
deprived of any legal right he had. 
Well, the law, at any rate, was very 
doubtful. Some thought it was one way, 
others that it was another. What, then, 
wastobedone? Did hon. Gentlemen really 
think that in a doubtful question of the 
construction of astatute, on which a man’s 
legal rights depended, that House, after 
a heated religious discussion, was the 
best tribunal to decide the matter by a 
vote? It was profoundly important 
that they should do that which was 
just, but it was almost equally impor- 
tant that they should seem to do it. 
If they led men to think that they had 
not done that which was just, but had 
been actuated to do injustice by passion 
and Prejndice, they would excite in the 
minds of public, who did not love more 
than they did the opinions of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, a feeling that he had suffered 
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wrong; they would arouse a sentiment 
of sympathy for him, and induce people 
to feel a certain leaning towards him, 
and to desire his success. They would, 
in fact, be playing his game and extend- 
ing his power and influence, because, if 
there was one thing more deeply rooted 
than another in the breasts of the people, 
it was a love of justice, a love of fair 
play, and a desire that every man, how- 
ever obnoxious his opinions might be to 
others, might have no less than justice 
done to him. Did hon. Members think 
that the mass of the people would ima- 
gine that justice had been done when 
there was a doubt as to the legal right 
of a man to sit in that House, and the 
House by its own vote irrevocably and 
without appeal determined against that 
right, after hearing arguments addressed 
to its passions and its prejudices in a 
heated debate? The Resolution of the 
Prime Minister pointed out how com- 
plete justice might be done, and pe a 
be at the same time convinced that 
justice had been done. It proposed 
to give to Mr. Bradlaugh no more 
than his strict legal rights. But, on 
the other hand, if they refused to pass 
this Resolution, they might be depriv- 
ing Mr. Bradlaugh of his legal and 
statutory rights. If he were allowed to 
affirm, and the law turned out to be 
what hon. Members opposite said it was, 
he would subject himself to a penalty, 
and his seat would be vacated. Legis- 
lation by Resolution had been spoken 
of ; but that House could not legislate by 
Resolution, and, therefore, if they passed 
this Resolution, it would not give to 
Mr. Bradlaugh, in the eye of the law, 
one single right which he had not before, 
but it would enable him, if he had a 
right, to keep his seat, and if he had 
not a right to lose it, in due course of law. 
It had been said that to pass this Reso- 
lution would be contrary, in some way or 
other, to the dignity of the House. He 
was wholly unable to follow that rea- 
soning. He believed there could be no 
falser dignity than for the House to as- 
sume that they were the best tribunal to 
decide a question of law—the best body 
to sae functions eminently unfit for 
a Legislature. He denied that it was 
any breach of the dignity of the House 
to suggest that the construction of a 
very difficult and doubtful point of 
law, which the House had warmly dis- 
cussed, should be referred to a legal 
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tribunal. A doubt had been suggested 
whether a Court of Law could decide 
this question. He was unable to under- 
stand how such a doubt existed. He 
asserted with the utmost confidence that 
if Mr. Bradlaugh were sued for penal- 
ties, no Resolution of that House could 
for a moment stand in the way of those 
gem It was said—‘‘Once get 

r. Bradlaugh into the House, and no 
one will sue him for penalties.’””’ Those 
who said so must have very little confi- 
dence in their view of thelaw. Did they 
really believe that no one would speculate 
upon their law, with £500 asa prize? It 
was said that it was an indignity to ask 
Mr. Bradlaugh to come and make an 
Affirmation, and leave him afterwards to 
be sued for it. This Resolution did not 
invite Mr. Bradlaugh; he wished to 
come and make an Affirmation. All 
that the Resolution said was—‘‘If Mr. 
Bradlaugh comes here to affirm, this 
House will no longer stand in his way.” 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite suggested that 
there should be legislation on this sub- 
ject. Was that suggestion seriously 
made? Ifa Bill were introduced would 
they support it? If they would not, 
then the suggestion was made not for 
the purpose of getting the House out of 
a difficulty, but with the benevolent in- 
tention of getting the Government into 
one. With one breath hon. Members 
opposite implored them to shut the door 
against Mr. Bradlaugh ; with the next 
they said—‘ You ought to legislate.” 
He might be forgiven, then, if he doubted 
the sincerity of some of the observations 
which had come from the Opposition. 
They were marked by want of sincerity 
and of straightforwardness, and were 
made rather with the view of embarrass- 
ing the Government than of relieving 
the House from the difficult position in 
which it was placed. Did hon. Gentle- 
men mean that if a Bill was introduced 
to admit Mr. Desdlangh, they would sup- 
port it? [‘‘No, no!’’] It had been 
said that if the Government would 
bring in a Bill on the subject, it would 
meet no factious opposition; but that 
meant that it would be opposed, possibly 
at every stage. He was convinced that 
such a measure would be opposed to an 
extent that would prevent the Govern- 
ment from carrying any other of their 
measures. [Laughter.] He understood 
the meaning of that laugh, and he now 
understood better than ever why hon. 
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Members opposite desired that the Go- 
vernment should introduce such a Bill. 
What was to be gained by a prolonga- 
tion of this controversy? The course 
proposed by the Prime Minister would 
relieve the House from a great difficulty, 
and would relegate the question to the 
calm atmosphere of the Courts of Law. 
The Government were actuated by a 
desire to do what was right, wise, and 
prudent in this matter. He therefore 
trusted that the House would yet ex- 
hibit not only dignity in its proceedings, 
but practical wisdom and good sense, by 
adopting the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
several hours ago the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister had re- 
commended that this debate should be 
conducted in a calm and judicial spirit ; 
and, for his part, he hoped that the 
speech to which they had just listened 
would not lead them to forget that re- 
commendation. He hoped, also, that 
the House would come to the conclusion 
that nothing would be gained by the 
prolongation of this discussion. Which- 
ever side of the House was right or 
wrong, they clearly understood the ques- 
tion at issue. He should not have felt 
it necessary to make the observations 
that he now felt it his duty to make, had 
it not been for one or two sentences which 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister at the opening of the 
discussion. In his opinion, the question 
whether the House had anything to do 
with the case of a Member who came up 
to the Table in the ordinary way and 
asked to be sworn, did not enter at all 
into the subject beforethem. They were 
not discussing the question of the in- 
quisitorial power of the House, though 
the second Committee had distinctly 
stated that the House had no power to 
interfere in such cases. They had de- 
clared that the House had no power to 
put any question to a Member coming 
up to be sworn, if he did not make any 
statement of his own. He did not wish 
to use the word in an offensive sense; 
but he could not help saying that Mr. 
Bradlaugh had flaunted or paraded his 
opinions upon the House, and he was 
sure that that was a statement which 
nobody could deny. He was sorry to 
say, however, that no less an authority 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had denied the accuracy of that 
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statement. It was, at all events, beyond 
doubt that Mr. Bradlaugh came to the 
Table with the avowed purpose of stating 
there that he was an Atheist. Mr. Brad- 
laugh, wishing to test the question, acted 
in such a way as to practically place be- 
fore the House the fact that he was an 
avowed Atheist. He desired to state the 
matter as clearly as possible. Mr. Brad- 
laugh said—‘‘I am an avowed Atheist, 
and, as such, I believe it is my right to 
affirm, and I claim my right.” That 
was what Mr. Bradlaugh stated when he 
first came to the Table. But for the ob- 
servation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) should not have troubled the 
House with any remarks upon this part 
of the case. It was suggested by him 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had not assumed 
that attitude. Why? Because the right 
hon. Gentleman said that Mr. Bradlaugh 
did not state this until he was asked a 
question by the Clerk atthe Table. That, 
however, was what he should call special 
pleading. The right hon. Gentleman 
apparently forgot that, after the letter 
which was written by Mr. Bradlaugh to 
the Speaker, the Clerk at the Table was 
banat to ask him under what statute he 
claimed to affirm. This was not done 
in an inquisitorial manner. It was the 
consequence of Mr. Bradlaugh’s own 
act. It was only just to Mr. Bradlaugh 
to say that he came up as of right, and 
for the purpose of trying the question ; 
and he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) found no 
fault with him in consequence of his 
claiming to affirm under that particular 
statute. It must not be supposed, there- 
fore, that they were even suggesting that 
the House had any right to make an in- 
quiry of its own if a Member presented 
himself to take the Oath without bring- 
ing to the Notice of the House such 
matters as Mr. Bradlaugh had referred 
to. This matter had been carefully in- 
quired into by Select Committees, and 
the universalopinion of those Committees, 
in which the Law Officers of the Govern- 
ment joined, was that Mr. Bradlaugh 
claimed to affirm in consequence of 
having been allowed to make affirma- 
tion in a Court of Justice, and that he 
thereby stated that he had proved, to 
the satisfaction of the presiding Judge, 
that he was an Atheist. The next point 
upon which he wished the House to be 
clear was this—that this was no inter- 
ference with the choice of any consti- 
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tuency. He thought he could prove, to 
the satisfaction of the House, that there 
was no such interference. No one wanted 
to interfere with the rights of any con- 
stituency ; but a constituency was Fa 
to elect only such persons as they were, 
by law, entitled to elect. For instance, 
a constituency could not persevere in re- 
turning a convict, aclergyman, or a public 
officer who was debarred from sitting in 
Parliament, because the statute limited 
the choice of the constituency, and ex- 
cluded those persons, It was likewise 
provided by statute that no person could 
take his seat in the House of Commons, 
although he might have been elected, 
unless he took the Oath of Allegiance, 
except in those particular cases in which 
for conscience sake the Legislature had 
allowed him to affirm. Therefore, they 
must dismiss altogether from their minds 
the idea that the House was by any 
Resolution of its own attempting to in- 
terfere with the choice of a constituency. 
A constituency might elect. whom. it 
would, provided that the person was one 
of those not debarred by statute from 
sitting in Parliament, and provided that 
he made the Oath or Affirmation accord- 
ing to law. The only question, there- 
fore, was whether the person who had 
been elected for Northampton could take. 
the Oath or make the Affirmation which 
the statute required. There was another 
question upon which there should be no 
doubt in their minds. They were. not. 
then discussing, unfortunately, perhaps, 
the Bill which he held in his. hand 
brought in by the sitting Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere).. A 
great deal had been said on both sides 
which would be apposite if they: were 
discussing that Bill. The arguments of 
the hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil 
(Mr. Richard) would, no doubt, apply 
to that Bill; but they had. nothing 
whatever to do with the question now 
before the House. The grievances 
which the hon. Member had mentioned 
were not relevant to the case, and his 
whole speech would have been more 
forcible from his point of view if the 
House had been discussing the Bill. 
As things were, however, he. did not 
think that the hon. Member’s speech 
had the least bearing upon the question. 
The law had made a broad distinction 
between the Oath and the Affirmation. 
By the Act 29th Elizabeth, the Oath of 
Allegiance was, as it were, the, formal 
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part of the Oath; the essential part of 
it being the appeal to the Supreme 
Being to witness the keeping of the pro- 
mise. What was an affirmation? It 
was a personal promise on the faith and 
honour of a human being—at all events, 
he did not employ the appeal to the Su- 
preme Being, unless, indeed, that appeal 
was included in the adverb ‘‘solemnly.” 
The Legislature having made that distine- 
tion, it seemed to him (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) to strike some hon. Gentlemen in a 
ae way. He would take the right 

on. Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham’s (Mr. John Bright’s) arguments, 
both in the Committee and in that 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked what difference there could be 
between the Oath and the Affirmation, 
if both were equally binding on the 
conscience, and had urged, if that was 
the case, the hon. Member in question 
should be allowed either to take the 
Oath, or, if he preferred it, to make the 
Affirmation. Alihe (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) could say was, that that course 
was not in accordance with the law. If 
it were desired to alter the law, it would 
be necessary to discuss the Bill of the 
sitting Member for Northampton; but, 
if not, the law must be taken as they 
found it. The right hon. Member for 
Birmingham was not entitled to take 
the law as he would wish it to be. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had gone even further during this series 
of debates. In his first speech the right 
hon. Gentleman argued very strongly 
that Mr. Bradlaugh ought to be allowed 
to take the Oath, and, in doing so, he 
had completely thrown overboard the 
opinions of his own Secretary of State, 
and had placed himself under the banner 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Preston (Sir John Holker). The Com- 
mittee had, however, settled that ques- 
tion as far as a Committee could settle 
it, and had decided against allowing Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take the Oath by a great 
majority. The evidence of Mr. Brad- 
laugh showed that there was no appeal 
to the Supreme Being in his mind. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman said he would 
take the other side of the question, and 
see if the House would allow Mr. Brad- 
laugh to make the Affirmation. It would 
have, perhaps, been wiser for the right 
hon. Gentleman to have made up his 
mind, in the first instance, as to which 
side he would take. It was clear that, 
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as the law stood, a man could not, ac- 
cording to his own preference, take the 
Oath, or make the Affirmation, because 
of the distinct line drawn between the 
two. If the right. hon. Gentleman 
would carry his memory back, he would 
find that he was perfectly willing, in 
the first instance, to allow the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) to 
take the Oath without question, and then, 
when the question was raised by the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolf), had said that it was a very 
serious matter and one that required a 
judicial tribunal to settle, and that it 
must be referred to a Select Committee ; 
and now the right hon. Gentleman said 
that it was, after all, a question of the 
jurisdiction of the House. That, un- 
doubtedly, had been referred to a Select 
Committee ; and on that particular point 
the right hon. Gentleman had not only 
the opinion of his own Law Officers, but 
the opinion of the Committee, that the 
Oath taken by Mr. Bradlaugh would be 
no Oath, and further, that the House 
had jurisdiction to inquire into the mat- 
ter. He did not wish to treat this ques- 
tion purely as a legal question; but 
there was one point which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to have for- 
gotten in the course of this discussion— 
while the Evidence Acts had been under 
discussion—and that was, that while the 
Promissory Oaths Act related to the 
whole of the United Kingdom, the Evi- 
dence Acts had reference only to Eng- 
land and Ireland. It was clear, there- 
fore, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge had pointed out, that these Acts 
were intended simply and solely for the 
benefit of persons who could not other- 
wise bring evidence into Courts of Law, 
and that they had nothing to do with 
the preliminaries of taking a seat in 
that House. Let them see the natural 
consequences of this. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that they ought to pass 
this Resolution. Why? It appeared to 
him that the right hon. Gentleman was 
bound to adduce the very strongest 
reasons for passing it, because, a very 
few days ago, they passed precisely an 
opposite Resolution. Although he dif- 
fered from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) on the 
point of Order raised by him, still he 
must say that the precedents showed 
that it was on the rarest possible occa- 
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sions, and only under a pressing neces- 
sity, that the House would rescind a 
Resolution it had passed a few days 
before. What were the grounds upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman asked 
the House to rescind the Resolution ? 
He thought they were as peculiar 
grounds as bad ever been presented to 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that the only object he had in 
view was to protect the dignity of the 
House, and to insure decency and order 
in its proceedings. But were they to 
turn away from the course they thought 
right and propersimply because they were 
threatened that a person would come 
forward and disturb the proceedings of 
the House ? What would the right hon. 
Gentleman have done had he led the 
House in the celebrated Gordon matter? 
Were they to be frightened by the action 
of one man, or by the action of mobs? 
Was the House to change its course, de- 
liberately taken, because it was fright- 
ened by some action which one man 
might take, or because it was frightened 
by the action of a mob in the streets? 
That would not be maintaining the 
order and decency of the House. It 
would be a question of what was to be- 
come of all government. The right hon. 
Gentleman had talked of precedents ; 
but if they were asked to change their 
course because they could not maintain 
decency and order, owing to the im- 
proper conduct of one ep man, that 
was a precedent he would never have 
expected to be recommended by any 
Minister of the Crown. Talk of dignity 
and order! He could conceive no 
greater indignity imposed upon that 
House, upon the Government—or upon 
any Government—than to say that be- 
cause they were frightened they were 
to change their course. He would have 
thought the only course to be followed 
would have been to bring in a Bill to 
solve the difficulty. The hon. and 
learned Gentlemen who had just sat 
down had said that this matter might 
have been left to be decided by Courts 
of Law; but he had not shown how the 
Courts of Law could deal with the ques- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had stated very properly that no Resolu- 
tion of the House could affect a decision 
of the Courts of Law; but if Mr. Brad- 
laugh were to come in by a Resolution 
of the House, make an Affirmation, and 
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go behind that Roll to ascertain whether 
or not he ought to have been sworn? 
That was a very difficult point. But 
there was another difficulty which it 
would be equally difficult for the House 
to get out of. If the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) took his 
seat, any single Member might get up 
to move for the issue of a new Writ 
on the ground that the seat was vacant, 
as if the hon. Member were dead, 
because he had taken the Affirmation 
improperly. That question might be 
properly raised not only on one day, but 
on any day of the Session. The right 
hon. Gentlemen had said that there 
were three objections to legislation. He 
supposed that if there were more the 
right hon. Gentleman would have men- 
tioned them. The first objection was 
that they could not discuss the matter in 
cold blood; but that objection applied 
precisely with the same force to the Re- 
solution as to any Bill that might be 
brought forward. Another objection 
was that legislation on this subject 
would involve a great sacrifice of other 
measures. He must say he deeply sym- 
pathized with the right hon. Gentleman 
on the sacrifice of time; but they might 
depend upon it that, whatever the fate 
of this Resolution was, it would not 
settle the question. Legislation must be 
brought forward, whatever the sacrifice 
of time. Then came the third reason— 
namely, the dignity and decency of the 
House. ‘‘ Was there the smallest se- 
curity,’’ said the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘‘that the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton would not, day by day during the 
passing of the Bill, come forward and 
occasion such scenes as occurred on 
Wednesday week?” Timidity again! 
Twice over in the same speech the same 
point was pressed. He hoped they 
would hear no more of such arguments. 
If this Resolution were passed, the real 
effect of it would be as suggested by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General, to say to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
‘You may come and take the Affirma- 
tion at your own peril, and we will shut 
our eyes.” He said that was cowardly 
and unfair towards Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
it was a solution of the question which 
would inevitably bring the House. of 
Commons into conflict with the Courts 
of Law. If, on the other hand, the 
effect. of the Resolution was to protect 
Mr. Bradlaugh from an action for penal- 
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ties, or from a Motion of any Member 
of the House that his seat was vacant, 
for that was the statutory right of 
the House, then he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) said that, by a Resolution of the 
House, they were endeavouring to do 
away with the Statute Law of the coun- 
try. He hoped that the House would 
be cautious not to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman in that matter. He had led 
the House in the same way on former 
oceasions. It was by the same kind of 
action that he had passed the Army 
Warrant, and it was by asimilar course 
of proceeding that he had filled up the 
Ewelme Rectory. These were arbitrary 
acts, done by the Prerogative of the 
Crown, on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, and not by the action of the 
House of Commons. . If this Resolution 
was to have any practical effect, it would 
be placing the act of the House of Com- 
mons above that of the other branches 
Was the Prime Mi- 


of the Legislature. 
aining 


nister quite sure that he was 


his object? Was he in the confidence of 
Mr. Bradlaugh or not? What did he 
offer to Mr. Bradlaugh?—‘‘If you choose 
to come to the Table, and say, ‘I want 
to make an Affirmation,’ we will shut 
our eyes, and let you affirm.” 


But the 
last action of Mr. Bradlaugh was to 
inform Mr. Speaker that he no longer 
wished to affirm. What he now said 
was that he wanted to take the Oath, 
and he insisted on that as his right, and 
he asked the Prime Minister what he 
should do? What would then become 
of the dignity of the House? What 
would become of the decency and 
the order of their proceedings, if, to- 
morrow, Mr. Bradlaugh came down and 
said he desired to take the Oath ? Were 
they going to shut their eyes while they 
had a repetition of former scenes. So 
far as this Resolution went it would not 
get them out of the difficulty. This 
question would require legislation. At 
the present moment he admitted that 
legislation would be almost impossible. 
He agreed that it would take a long 
time ; but it was not necessary to legis- 
late this Session, or in a hurry. Legis- 
lation might be very good in itself, but 
it might be inopportune. They could 
have no stronger instance of inopportune 
legislation than that of the salutary law 
for preventing conspiracies to murder. 
It was, in the first instance, brought 
forward by one of the strongest and most 
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popular Prime Ministers, and it had, - 
when passed some years afterwards, 
worked great good; but it cost the Prime 
Minister loss of Office, because the coun- 
try thought it was brought forward at 
the dictation of a foreign Power. If 
the right hon. Gentleman brought for- 
ward a Bill now, it would be felt in the 
House of Commons, and in the country, 
that he was doing it to letin an Atheist, 
and it was, therefore, not an opportune 
time to legislate. If in the course of 
time there were a class of persons who 
objected to take the Oath, and it were 

roposed to legislate alio intuitu, it might 
be fairly discussed ; but let them take 
care, whether they proceeded by Reso- 
lution or by legislation, that they were 
not supposed by the country to be doing 
it for the purpose of letting in an Atheist, 
or because they were not strong enough 
to lay aside their timidity, or doubted 
their ability for preserving the dignity 
of the House and the order and decency 
of its proceedings. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the observa- 
tions he was about to make were in no 
way calculated unnecessarily to prolong 
the discussion. He ventured to think, 
however,-that from the action which he 
had taken on former stages of the ques- 
tion then before the House, and from 
the remarks which had in many quarters 
been passed upon that action, he had 
some claim briefly to explain himself. 
He did not propose to go into any lengthy 
argumentative statement. In his opi- 
nion, the speech to which they had just 
listened had completely disposed of the 
legal position on which the Government, 
to his regret, had rested their case. At 
the same time, he was bound to say that 
he opposed the Resolution of the Go- 
vernment because it was an open attempt 
to substitute legislation by convention 
for legislation by Parliament. It was 
as distinctly a revolutionary procedure 
as could be carried through in any simple 
House, without any division into estates 
of the Realm, upon which the institutions 
of this country were founded. He would 
not stop to consider whether that revolu- 
tionary procedure deserved the applause 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. The pro- 
ceeding dictated by the Government 
deprived hon. Members of all their right 
of examining this question at due length, 
and of properly consulting the opinion 
of the country on that most grave and 
fundamental alteration. The humblest 
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. and most insignificant Bill upon the most 
trivial subject would necessarily have 
more opportunity for the full discussion 
of the petty details which it involved, 
than had been afforded to the House, 
and, above all, to the country at large, 
by the manner in which the Government 
had chosen to deal with this Resolution. 
It was objected against the opponents of 
the Resolution that they had endeavoured 
to punish a man for his speculative opi- 
nions, that they had endeavoured to 
turn cheap speculative Atheism out of 
the House. The manner in which the 
House had been forced to consider the 
sort of side issue presented to them 
prevented them from examining whe- 
ther or not it was true that they were 
trying to keep out speculative Atheism, 
or whether speculative Atheism ought 
to be kept out or not. He ventured to 
say that it was at least open to question 
whether such Atheism as this was specu- 
lative — ‘‘ Christianity is an eating 
cancer.”” He was not going even to 
answer the question which he had raised ; 
but he thought it right to put it before 
hon. Members opposite who had accused 
the opponents of the Government pro- 
posal of intolerance of opinion. He al- 


ed declined to approach the con- 
si 


ideration of the subject from any Party 
stand-point; but ventured to appealalike 
to Dissenters, who held in reverence, as 
all did, the pure zeal of Wesley and 
Whitfield, and to members of the Church 
of England, the history of whose Church 
contained so many names of men whom 
the members of his (Mr. O’Donnell’s) 
own Church honoured as defenders of 
Christianity. Was it speculative Atheism 
to teach that Christianity was an eating 
cancer, poisoning the whole life-blood of 
the veld ; that it was blasphemy against 
humanity? Was it speculative Atheism 
to teach that Christianity was a natural 
production like typhus fever? Was it 
speculative Atheism to teach that Christ’s 
mission was a sham, and that Christ him- 
self was a coward and acraven, and that 
the atonement stamped God as an in- 
human monster, and a foul and bloody- 
minded being? [Murmurs.] He took 
those sounds from the opposite Benches 
to be expressive of horror at the senti- 
ments expressed by Mr. Bradlaugh. If, 
then, such grave matters were involved 
a8 were included in the question which 
he had asked, he held it to be the duty 
of the Government to a Christian people 
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to offer them every opportunity fo $8 
amining whether or not it was wt if 
speculative Atheism which was beire 
attempted to be brought into the Houses 
or whetherit wasan active and corrupting 
Atheism disseminating the seeds of the 
worst principles amongst the people. It 
might be that both speculative Atheism 
and practical Atheism were entitled to 
entrance into the Legislature; but he 
held that Her Majesty’s Government— 
whether the Cabinet were Liberal or 
Conservative—were bound to give full 
opportunity for considering the question 
whether or not men who claimed to be 
merely animals—he could use a grosser 
word, and one that would be much more 
applicable—had a right to sit in legisla- 
tion over a Christian community recog- 
nizing moral responsibilities. He com- 
plained that it was not the Bradlaugh 
question or the Northampton question 
which was before the House. He com- 
plained that it was a serge relating to 
the justly-honoured Head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It was the impul- 
sive and generous action of that man, 
himself religious, most widely revered 
and honoured—by no one more than 
himself (Mr. O’Donnell)—that distin- 
guished statesman, which had made the 
question what it was. The whole action 
of the right hon. Gentleman, doubtless 
proceeding from conscientious motives, 
had been calculated to stir up every 
possible opposition throughout the coun- 
try to the solemn decision of the House 
of Commons; and it must be remembered 
that the solemn decision referred to had 
not been arrived at under any pressure 
of Party terrors. No threat had been 
held out to Members on that occasion to 
vote under pain of Dissolution. It had 
been the distinguishing feature of the 
former debate that there was perfect 


‘freedom in the formation of the opinion 


at which the House arrived. He was 
afraid they could not conceal from them- 
selves that since the House had expressed 
itself deliberately and freely, an element 
of dictatorship, so far as dictatorship 
could exist there, had been introduced 
into the House. Whether that dictator- 
ship was founded on the esteem and 
reverence for the eminent man who 
exercised it was quite beside the ques- 
tion. The vast influence of that states- 
man, and all the forces of his Govern- 
ment, had been thrown into the scale, 
in order to obtain the virtual rescinding 
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constrained judgment of that House. 
t they looked to the public outside, was 
there a man, through the length and 
breadth of the country, who would for a 
moment weigh in the balance, and judge 
to be of equal weight, the unconstrained 
votes of the other day, and theconstrained 
vote which the Government sought to 
wring by their Party majority that even- 
ing? He claimed to know something of 
the workings of public opinion amon 
various classes in the country. He ha 
had to deal with Englishmen in many 
towns, and of many classes of society, in 
the course of several years; and on many 
occasions, he believed, he had gone as 
near to a just estimate of public opinion 
in this country as some of his Colleagues. 
He paused, for a moment, to suggest to 
hon. Members that if they wished to add 
weight to the decision they were about 
to come to, they would do well not to 
suppress the opinions of a Colleague 
who never flinched from openly ex- 
pressing his views. He strongly pro- 
tested against the idea and assertion 
that there was any agitation in the 
country in favour of the course which 
the Government had adopted worthy to 
be taken into the consideration of that 
House. The people of England had 
not spoken. It was only the wire- 

ullers who had done so. The word 

ad gone out from the central officers, 
and all the local officers had taken up 
the cry. The more respected leaders 
of the working classes entertained no 
manner of doubt as to the real character 
of the issue which the elect of Northamp- 
ton had sought to force upon the House, 
but which could never have been put 
forward without the assistance of hon. 
Gentlemen. There was no leader of 
the working classes in England more 
widely respected than George J. Holy- 
oake. In mentioning his name, he 
mentioned one who had worked in the 
cause of the working man’s emancipa- 
tion, and was the sympathetic historian 
of the co-operative movement—a man 
for whose declining years his fellows, 
the working classes, had raised a sum 
sufficient to provide him with a pension. 
Mr. Holyoake had, then, expressed his 
opinions, which, as a representative of 
the working classes, had the greatest 
weight— 

‘The reason why the elect of Northampton 
did not seek to affirm, and did not seek to sweay 


Hr. O' Donnell 
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right away, without forcing his peculiar opinions 
on the House, and endeavouring to make us 
accomplices in these opinions, was that there 
would have been no scene, and no Bradlaugh 
Committee, and no discussion in which the con- 
stituency of Northampton would have been 
engaged with regard to the personal opinions 
which the Members might hold. If any Mem. 
bers of the House had raised an objection to 
Mr. Bradlaugh making an Affirmation, the 
country Baca have been with him, as a person 
who was being persecuted for his opinions. But 
when he challenged the opinion of the House to 
his views, he provoked discussion upon them.’’ 


Again, Mr. Holyoake said— 


a ee that when Mr. Bradlaugh proposed 
taking the Oath he was justified in giving the 
House the information. He was, so far, acting 
honourably ; but he must have known that it 
was impossible for the House to allow him to 
take the Oath; that would be to make the whole 
thing into a farce, and convert the House into a 
company of spectators to witness it. How could 
he ps f up, and utter the closing words and 
kiss the Bible in the presence of hundreds of 
English gentlemen who have a regard for self- 
respect? The House would never forget a scene 
like this, and there were many gentlemen in the 
House, although their actions might not always 
be of the most creditable character.” 


Such was the speech of a man whose 
name would be honoured by the working 
classes of the country long after the 
names of the wire-pullers who had 
climbed up on their shoulders had been 
forgotten. Mr. Holyoake went on to 
say— 

“Mr. Bradlaugh lost prestige in the House as 
soon as he proposed to take the Oath. An oath, 
and the formal ‘So help me, God,’ means no- 
thing tohim. He has always protested against 
it; and yet, now finding that it stands in his 
way, he offers to swallow it.’’ 


The opinion thus expressed was certainly 
not that of a Conservative working man, 
or of a warm defender of the Church of 
England ; but of a man who deserved 
to be called the representative leader of 


the working classes. The Prime Minis- 
ter had declared the other day that 
nothing could be interposed between 
Mr. Bradlaugh and the Oath; but he 
was not quite sure that Affirmation was 
the correct way to approach the question. 
The proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been marked with vacillation 
and indecision ; and the distinguishing 
mark of his policy had been an attempt 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Her- 
schell) described as actuated by pru- 
dence, and which had been characterized 
on that side of the House as actuated by 
cowardice. But, whether or not that 
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was 80, his policy had been to keep the 
main and particular issues from the con- 
sideration of the Chamber. Leaving 
aside altogether the argumentative ques- 
tions, which had been sufficiently dis- 
cussed and made quite clear to the mind 
of the House, he (Mr. O’Donnell) ven- 
tured to add a few words of what might 
be called a personal explanation. He 
had been in a special manner singled 
out as a bigot by the supporters of the 
Government proposals. The leading 
organs of the Government had gone so 
far as to describe him as a bigot of the 
Spanish type. But he desired to state 
that he was not actuated by any sectarian 
considerations as a Catholic in the action 
which he had taken. Had he acted as 
a sectarian Catholic, he would have been 
carrying out the policy of the Church of 
Rome, and as it were the narrow policy 
which some hon. Members inaugurated, 
by supporting the proposal to destroy 
the Christian character of the Parlia- 
ment of Protestant England. But, be- 
lieving as he, and as multitudes outside 
the House did, that they were on the 
very verge of the blackest act of public 
apostacy, had he been a mere narrow 
Catholic he might well have contented 
himself with taunting the supporters of 
such a proposal by telling them to go to 
their meetings for the propagation of 
the Gospel, to assemble in their May 
Meetings and denounce the corruptions 
of Rome. He might have said that, as 
a Catholic, he could not regret the course 
adopted by the Government of that great 
Protestant England, whose Missions trod 
so closely upon the Missions of the 
Catholic Church throughout the world; 
and he could have warned them that no 
long time would be allowed to elapse 
before the most distant tribes and people 
learned that a deliberate vote of the 
House of Commons had erased England 
from the list of Christian Kingdoms. 
But he had been actuated by no Catholic 
sectarianism, if such a word were ap- 
plicable. He had preferred to act legally 
with his Colleagues of every faith, and 
had chosen, and still chose, to raise and 
reap whatever odium might be thrown 
upon him for his action in this matter. 
He believed no one could more bitterly 
regret than the Prime Minister the con- 
clusion to which he was forcing the 
House. As for the particular individual 
sought to be introduced, he sank into 
insignificance compared with the vast- 
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ness of the principle involved. But if 
the Resolution of the Government were 
passed, England would be stripped of 
every right to be considered a Christian 
country, and the little seed that was 
sown to-day would be found to attain to 
vast proportions before many years had 
passed away. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that he 
had no intention of trespassing long 
upon the time of the House at that 
hour. But he had risen on four or five 
occasions in the course of the debate, 
and had not been fortunate enough to 
catch the eye of Mr. Speaker. His 
reason for rising was that many hon. 
Members, who thought as he did, had 
requested him to state their views upon 
this matter. The question upon which 
they were going to vote was widely dif- 
ferent from that upon which they had 
voted before. This Resolution affirmed 
a broad and sound principle—it affirmed 
that the House had no right to put any 
question to any Member desirous of 
taking the Oath or Affirmation, in 
regard to his religious opinions, and 
upon that broad principle he should 
record his vote in favour of the Resolu- 
tion. That was a broad principle widely 
differing from anything which was in- 
cluded in the narrow and miserable Re- 
solution upon which they were called on 
to vote the other night. If that Resolu- 
tion had been passed, they would have 
resolved that Mr. Bradlaugh had a 
right to affirm. He should be very 
sorry indeed to have voted for a Resolu- 
tion which was personal to Mr. Brad- 
laugh and sanctioned his right to affirm. 
Of course, he admitted that this Resolu- 
tion included Mr. Bradlaugh; but it 
was a broad and general Resolution, and 
laid down the principle that the House 
had no right to question any hon. Mem- 
ber upon his religious belief. In the 
House there was no presiding Judge as 
in the Courts of Law. Mr. Speaker was 
not in the position of presiding Judge, 
and the Clerk at the Table was the 
servant of the House. The presiding 
Judge in the case of the House was the 
conscience of every hon. Member who 
came to the Table to take the Oath. If 
any man came to that Table to take the 
Oath improperly, he rightly subjected 
himself to the pains and penalties which 
followed if he were prosecuted and proved 
guilty. While approving of the Resolu- 
tion, he could not agree with the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister that 
there was no danger of the Order of 
the House being disturbed. His im- 
pression was that the House was quite 
strong enough to preserve its own Order. 
With reference to the remarks of the 
hon. Member who had last spoken (Mr. 
O’Donnell), he (Mr. Hussey Vivian) 
could state that no pressure direct or 
indirect had been brought to bear upon 
him. Did hon. Members opposite doubt 
what he said? He most distinctly stated 
that no pressure had been brought to 
bear upon him. He entirely agreed 
with what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, that legisla- 
tion must follow upon this subject. The 
other day he gave Notice of a Motion 
that the Oath should be repealed, and 
that hon. Members should make one 
common Affirmation. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
stated that legislation of this kind at the 
present moment was impossible. They 
must, therefore, deal with the question 
as it now stood, and upon the broad prin- 
ciple that the House had no right to ask 
any man questions as to his religious 
belief. 

GrenEraL BURNABY: It has been 
asked what the State has to do with 
religion, and why should it interfere 
with the direction of men’s consciences? 
The State has no concern with religion 
where religion has no concern with the 
State. But are we, in the laws and 
customs of this religious country, to ex- 
clude all consideration of religion; are 
we, the trustees for the time being of 
this august Assembly, to suffer God to 
be blasphemed by a blasphemer, and to 
call in the assistance of an avowed 
Atheist to maintain and frame laws for 
believers in a Supreme Being? The 
voice of this Assembly has already de- 
cided this important issue, and I have 
heard no fresh arguments adduced 
within the House to alter that decision ; 
whilst, outside it, I read and hear of 
numbers without end who support that 
decision and regard with horror the idea 
of proposing to rescind it. It so hap- 
poe that, under the Administration of 

rd Palmerston, I was employed on 
special service in Syria for the purpose 
of bringing justice to Christian, Druse, 
Jew, and Greek; and, in the fulfilment of 
those duties, I was naturally brought 
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have since mixed freely among those of 
my own country, a circumstance which 
led me to obtain opinions from various 
religious authorities upon the matter at 
issue. An eminent Moravian has written 
to me, to say that— 

“The action being taken to introduce an 
avowed Atheistin to the House of Commons has 
not his sanction or approval.” 


The Bishop of London writes to say, 
that— 

‘‘ He could not give any sanction to the 
attempt to force an avowed Atheist upon Parlia. 
ment.” 


I was also desirous to obtain the opinion 
of Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Ohurch in Ireland, and therefore ap- 
pealed to several. The Bishop of Ossory 
says that—‘‘ The people of Ireland are 
quite indignant at the attempt to instal 
Atheism in Parliament ;” adding, that it 
was an old saying that ‘‘ the man that 
is not true to God will not be true to 
his country.” Next, what did the 
Bishop of Raphoe say? Hestated that— 
‘‘He had no sympathy with hon. Mem- 
bers who supported Mr. Bradlaugh.”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he desired 
to point out to hon. and gallant Member 
that he was not entitled to read his 
speech. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, he rose to 
Order. He wished to ask whether 
it was not competent for the hon. and 
gallant Member (General Burnaby) to 
read extracts from telegrams or letters 
addressed to him by other persons? 
The hon. and gallant Member was not 
reading his speech. 

GenERAL BURNABY said, that he 
had not a single word written down ex- 
cept quotations. He was reading from 
replies which he had received to letters 
and telegrams. ‘Therefore, with the 
permission of Mr. Speaker, he would 
continue to read some of the replies 
which he had received. The Bishop of 
Raphoe went on to say that— 

“Mr. Bradlaugh was endeavouring to make 
his entry into Parliament a protest against God, 
and that supporting him in that course was to 
abandon every Catholic principle.” 


The Archbishop of Dublin said that the 
hon. Gentlemen who voted for Mr. 
Bradlaugh could not be Catholics. The 
Bishop of Galway was also opposed to 
the admission of Atheists into Parlia- 
ment, and said that— 
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“He utterly reprobated the conduct of hon. 
Members who attempted to force an avowed 
Atheist upon Parliament. Such conduct,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ was very reprehensible.” 


The Bishop of Downe and Connor says, 
that his opinion is—‘‘ That some security 
should be had to preserve the Christian 
Parliament.” The Bishop of Ardagh’s 


opinion is— 


“That an Assembly of Christian gentlemen 
ought to be able to exclude from their body a 
person objectionable to their sense of religion 
and decency.” 


His Holiness the Pope “ gives no sanc- 
tion to such a proceeding.”’ He had also 
endeavoured to obtain the opinion of 
an eminent Baptist—Mr. Spurgeon— 
who, unfortunately, was not at home; 
but the person fulfilling his duties had 
written to state he should certainly think 
that Mr. Spurgeon would be opposed 
to any attempt to introduce an Atheist 
into Parliament. The Chief Rabbi said 
that— 

‘He did not deem it advisable to interfere 
in political questions however strongly he felt 
on the subject.” 


The Superior of the Greek Orthodox 
Church said that, as a minister of a 
Christian Church, ‘‘he could not but 
deeply regret every Atheistical prosely- 
tism.” Amongst others, a letter which 
I have received, is one from a Presby- 
terian, who said— 


“IT deplore the election of one holding 
avowed Atheistical opinions, and sympathize 
so far in that he should not be a Member of the 
Legislature. But men do not sit there on the 
ground of their religious or irreligious views ; 
and having already adopted, as I think this 
country has done, the position that religious 
belief should not be a condition of Membership, 
it seems to me the elect of Northampton has a 
clear constitutional right to his seat.’ 


And he adds his further opinion that— 


“The present conflict is not only most un- 
seemly, but is actually such an advertisement of 
Mr. Bradlaugh in the guise of a martyr, as is 
really scandalous.” 


While I agree with the first and the 
latter paper of this Presbyterian’s 
views, I do not with the other portion, 
and will contrast it with the words that 
fell from the lips of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough in his Cathedral on the occasion 
of the Queen’s Accesion, his text being, 
‘Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s, and unto God the Tings that 
are God’s,” His Lordship said— 
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_ “The one sentence was the strength of autho- 
rity, the other was the defence of liberty ; and 
on these words of Christ the claims of peace and 
order, and, on the other hand, of liberty of re- 
ligion and worship, had always rested, and must 
rest, to the very end. They saw of what precious. 
ness religion was to a nation’s life, to a life that 
was peaceful and settled, to a life of righteous 
and well regulated liberty. They could see and 
understand, then, what an immense meaning 
the Oath of Allegiance so frequently adminis- 
tered to Her Majesty’s subjects in various ca- 
pacities svete not merely as regarded the 
authority of the Sovereign, but involving also 
the liberty and rights of the subject. en a 
man who was to make the laws of his country 
took the Book in his hand and promised alle- 
giance to England’s Cesar, he did it in the 
name of God; and when he said ‘So help me God,’ 
he invoked as the witness of the compact be- 
tween him and his Sovereign the common Judge 
of both. Alas for our liberty and order, if from 
the public acts and deeds of the nation we 
oa, blotted out the recognition of the name 
0. ! ” 


Sir, I have completed my purpose, and 
would remind hon. Members of the Prime 
Minister’s words after the House had 
patiently, in the exercise of its generous 
indulgence, heard Mr. Bradlaugh, when 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) moved that the Resolution 
of the previous day, not to permit Mr. 
Bradlaugh to make an Affirmation or 
Declaration instead of the Oath required 
by law, be rescinded. The right hon. 
Gentleman then said—‘‘ There cannot be 
the smallest possible hope that the House 
will rescind the Resolution. If it did, it 
would be a loss of dignity which he did 
not desire under the circumstances.” I 
also am of the latter opinion. I believe 
that by rescinding that Resolution the 
House would not do the smallest good, 
but would entail upon itself a loss of 
dignity and consistency which would be 
greatly to be deplored in this moral and 
religious country. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 308; Noes 
249: Majority, 54. 


AYES. 


Arnold, A. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, J. 8. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barnes, A. 

Barran, J. 

Barry, J. 

Bass, A, 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adam, rt. hon. W. P. 
Agnew, W 
Ainsworth, D. 

Allen, H. G. 

Allen, W. 8. 

Amory, Sir J. H. 
Anderson, G. 
Armitage, B. 
Armitstead, G. 
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Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. Egerton, Adm. hon. F. Lawrance, Sir J. C. Pulley, J 
Beaumont, W. B Evans, T. W. Lawrence, W. Ralli, P. 
Biddulph, M. Fairbairn, Sir A. Lawson, Sir W. Ramsay, Lord 
Biggar, J. G. Farquharson, Dr. R. | Laycock, R. Ramsden, Sir J. 
Bolton, J. C. Fawcett, rt. hon. H. ke, R. Reed, Sir C. 
Borlase, Ww. C. Fay, C I Leatham, E, A. Reed, E. J. 
Brand, H.R. Ferguson, R. Leatham, W. Reid, R. T 
Brassey, = A. Fiolkes, Sir W. H. B. | Lee, H. Rendel, S 
Finigan, J. L. Leeman, J. J. Richard, H 
Bret rte He B. Firth, J. F. B. Lefevre, G. J. 8, Richardson, T 
Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. | Leigh, hon.G. H.C. Roberts, J. 
He Saat J. echt) Flower, C, Litton, E. F. Robertson, H 

Bu t, rt. hon. J Foljambe, C. G. 8. Lloyd, M. Rogers, J. E. T. 
Brinton, J. Foljambe, F. J. 8. Lubbock, Sir J. Rothschild, ae M. de 
B ‘ Forster, Sir OC. Lusk, Sir A. Roundell, C 
Brogden, A Ania 3 rt. hon. W, E, | Ly mington, Viscount Russell, G. W. E, 
Brown, A. H, Fort, R. Macdonald, A. Russell, Lord A. 
Bruce, "rt. we Tong ©. Fowler, H. H. Mackie, R. B. Rylands, P. 

Bruce, hon. R, Fowler, W. Mackintosh, C. F. St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Bryce, z. ‘ Macliver, P. S. Samuelson, B. 

Burt, T. Fry, T. M‘Arthur, A. Samuelson, H. 
Buszard, M. C. Gladstone,rt.hn. W.E. | M‘Arthur, W. Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Butt, 8 Gladstone, H. J. M‘Carthy, J. Sheridan, H. B. 

uxton, F. W. Gladstone, W. H. M‘Intyre, "E. J. Shield, H. 

Caine, W. 8. Glyn, hon. 8. C. M‘Laren, C. B. B. Simon, Serjeant J. 

eron, C. Gordon, Sir A. M‘Laren, D. Slagg, 

Campbell, Sir G. Gordon, Lord D, M‘Minnies, J. G. Smit +4 

Campbell, R. F. F. Gourley, E. T. Magniac, C. Spencer, hon. C. R. 

Cony Bannerman, Gower, hon. E. F. L. | Maitland, W. F. Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Grant, A. Mappin, F. T. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 

Cortutt, E. H. Grant, D. Marjoribanks,Sir D.C. Stanton, W, J. 

Carington, hon. R. Grant, Sir G. M. Marjoribanks, E. Stevenson, J. C. 

Carin in, hon. Col. W. Gray, E. D. Marriott, W. T. Stewart, J. 

a. Grey, A. H. G. Mason, H. Story-Maskelyne,M.H. 
Cartwright, W. C. Hamilton, J. G. C. Massey, rt, hon. W.N. Summers, W. 
Causton, R. K. Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir | Maxwell, J. H. M. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Cavendish, Lord E. W.G. V.V. Mellor, J. W. Taylor, P. A. 
Cavendish, Lord F.C. Hardcastle, J. A. Metge, R. H Tennant, © 
Chamberlain, rt.hn.J. Hartington, Marg. of | Middleton, R. T Thomasson, J. P. 
Chambers, Sir T. Havelock-Allan, Sir H. | Milbank, F. A Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Cheetham, J. F. Hayter, Sir A. D. Monk, C. J. Thompson, T. C. 
Childers, rt.hn.H.C.E. Henderson, F. Moreton, Lord Tillett, J. H. 
Chitty, J. W. Heneage, E. mse og rt. hon. G. O. Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Clarke, J. C. Herschell, Sir F. Morley, A. Hanbury- 

Cohen, A Hibbert, J. T. Mundella, rt.hon. A.J. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Collings, J. Hill, T. R. Noel, E. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Colman, J. J Holland, 8. Nolan, Major J. P. Vivian, H. H. 
Corbett, J. Hollond, J. R. Norwood, C. M. Walter, J. 

Cotes, C. C. Holms, J. O’Beirne, Major F. Waugh, E. 
Courtauld, G. Hopwood, C. H. O'Connor, T. P. Webster, Dr. J. 
Courtney, L. H. Howard, E. 8. O’Gorman Mahon, Col. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Cowan, J. Howard, J. The Whalley, G. H 
Cowen, J. Hughes, W. B. trom ig) Whitbread, 8. 
Craig, W. Y. Hutchinson, J. D. Otway, A Whitwell, J. 
Creyke, R. Illingworth, A. Paget, T. T. Whitworth, B. 
Cross, J. K. Inderwick, F. A. Palmer, OC. M Wiggin, H. 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A. Ingram, W. J. Palmer, G Williams, B. T. 
Currie, D. Jackson, Sir H. M. Palmer, J. H. Williams, 8. C. E. 
Davey, H. James, C. Parker, C. 8 Williams, W. 
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Main Question proposed, 


“That every person returned as a Member of 
this House, who may claim to be a person for 
the time being by Law permitted to make a 
solemn Affirmation or Declaration instead of 
taking an Oath, shall henceforth (notwithstand- 
ing so much of the Resolution adopted by this 
House on the 22nd day of June last as relates 
to Affirmation) be permitted, without question, 
to make and subscribe a solemn Affirmation in 
the form prescribed by ‘The Parliamentary 


Oaths Act, 1866,’ as altered by 


‘The Promis- 


sory Oaths Act, ‘1868,’ subject to any liability 
by statute.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 
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Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he rose 
to move in the only form which he could 
move it, in accordance with the Rules of 
the House, the Amendment which stood 
in his mame, and which had for its 
object that the rule should be prospec- 
tive and not retrospective. 

Amendment proposed, 

To add the words “ Provided always, That 
this Resolution shall apply to persons hereafter 
returned as Members of this House.’’—(M, A. 
M. Sullivan.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 286 ; Noes 
274: Majority 38.—(Div. List, No. 35.) 
Main Question put. 


Resolved, That every person returned as a 
Member of this House, who may claim to be a 
person for the time being by Law permitted to 
make a solemn Affirmation or Declaration in- 
stead of taking an Oath, shall henceforth (not- 
withstanding so much of the Resolution adopted 
by this House on the 22nd day of June last as 
relates to Affirmation) be permitted, without 
question, to make and subscribe a solemn Affir- 
mation in the form prescribed by ‘‘ The Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Act, 1866,’’ as altered by ‘‘ The 
Promissory Oaths Act, 1868,’’ subject to any 
liability by statute. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved that the 
Resolution become a Standing Order of 
the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Resolution be a Standin 
Order of the House.” —(/r.- Gladstone.) 


Lorpv HENRY SCOTT said, that he 
would not put the House to the trouble 
of dividing upon his Amendment, which 
was to the effect that instead of a Stand- 
ing Order there should be legislation on 
the subject. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That this Resolution be a 
Standing Order of the House. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—70o— 
RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 
[Bru 244.) 
(Mr. Parnell, Mr. O° Kelly.) 

SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [24th June], “ That 
the Bill be ‘now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 


{COMMONS} 





Debate resumed. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, that he should 
ask the House to allow him to oecupy 
it a few minutes, while he stated the 
course which hon. Members from Ireland 
wished to take with regard to the Bill. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
House that the debate was adjourned 
when the matter was under considera- 
tion on a previous occasion, in order 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland might consult his 
Colleagues as to the course he should 
take. The result of that consultation 
was that the right hon. Gentleman 
gave Notice of a certain new clause to 
the Government Relief of Distress Bill, 
with the view of meeting the objections 
of the Irish Members. Irish Members 
thought that it was of the utmost im- 
portance that some grant should be 
given—if they pleased—to the Poor 
Law Boards in Ireland, for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to meet quickly 
any pressing emergency which might 
arise. In their opinion, the advance of 
money at 1 per cent to the Poor Law 
Boards would not be sufficient to enable 
those bodies to adopt a quick and speedy 
action for the relief of distress. In other 
words, they considered that the power 
of granting out-door relief given by the 
Act of last Session would not be of use 
unless some means were adopted to 
enable Boards to take speedy action. 


& | They thought that if a grant of £200,000 


were given out of the Church Surplus 
to the Poor Law Boards—that was, to the 
Poor Law machinery of the Govern- 
ment—there would be a desire on the 
part of those Boards to put into opera- 
tion the Act of last Session, and they 
would at once commence to distribute 
out-door relief, and would co-operate 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary in putting the machinery of 
the Act into operation. What was the 
position of these Unions? Many of 
them were practically bankrupt. They 
had exhibited the greatest repugnance 
to borrowing money from the Govern- 
ment, and they would continue to ex- 
hibit that repugnance so long as no 
further means were provided for them. 

Mr. SPEAKER said; that the hon. 
Member had spoken on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and was now proceeding 
to enter into the course that had been 
taken since the last debate. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he did not 
wish to trouble the House at any length ; 
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but was only exercising his right to reply 
to the observations which had been made 
on the second reading. He would merely 
say, in conclusion, that it was of the ut- 
most importance that the machinery for 
the distribution of out-door relief should 
be set to work at once; therefore, they 
advocated the grant, in order to insure 
the speedy action of the Poor Law Guar- 
dians. ; 

Mr. SPEAKER asked, what course 
the hon. Member proposed to take with 
regard to the Bill? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he proposed to 
proceed with the Motion for the second 
reading, unless some proposition were 
made by the Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
afraid he should be under the necessity 
of moving that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. What the 
Government proposed to do was to grant 
favourable terms to the Guardians in the 
distressed districts for obtaining money. 
He believed that that course would meet 
the necessities of the case. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he rose to 
Order. He wished to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had not already spoken upon 
the second reading of the Bill ? 

Mr. DODDS said, that if that were so 
he begged to move that the Bill be read 
a second time that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Dodds.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
was obliged to the hon. Member (Mr. 
Callan) for pointing out that he was out 
of Order, though he was now, however, at 
liberty to speak on the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds). 
He might say that he was convinced that 
the Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board took care that out-door relief was 
given in cases where it was needful, and 
particularly where the prevalence of fever 
made it necessary. In other Unions they 
found that the Guardians were responding 
to the necessity for giving out-door relief 
in a way that was very gratifying. He 
believed that they sate S be stimulated 


in their efforts by the Government offer- 
ing them loans upon easier terms than 
heretofore. He must express the hope 
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that they should not be asked to con- 
tinue the discussion on the Bill that 
evening. The hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) had asked the Go- 
vernment to assent to the proposal . to 
give public money to private Committees 
for the purpose of distribution in the 
Setesent districts. He (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) thought that at that period, 
when only a month or three weeks inter- 
vened before the harvest, there was no 
necessity for taking such a course. The 
present means were amply sufficient; 
but if the harvest proved a bad one, 
then it would be necessary for the Go- 
vernment to take steps of the nature 
suggested. 

Mr. GRAY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that it would be 
impossible for the Government to assent 
to a proposal to intrust public money 
to private Committees of the character 
stated. [Mr. W. E. Forster said, that 
the hon. Member was mistaken.] The 
only reason given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
for not assenting to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) was that he preferred the Poor 
Law machinery, which he considered 
more desirable. There could be no 
question as to giving money in the 
manner proposed by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, for the late Go- 
vernment had given a large sum of 
money to be dealt with in the manner 
proposed by the Bill. The Government 
of Canada granted a large sum of money 
towards the relief of distress in Ire- 
land, and intrusted it to the late Colonial 
Secretary (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
who had been the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. After full consideration it was 
decided by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the best means of distributing the 
money, in accordance with the intentions 
of the donors, was to intrust it to Com- 
mittees, consisting of the three great 
charitable organizations of Dublin. He 
(Mr. Gray) was under the impression 
that it had been stated in public that in 
1847 a similar proposal was made by 
Government that £200,000 should be 
given as a grant, in aid of the private 
Committees relieving the distress, and 
that the money was to be spent by them. 
He was sorry that the Government had 
decided against the proposal of his hon. 
Friend, for it was throwing a serious re- 
flection against the various charitable 
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Societies which had hitherto distributed 
relief in Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must be convinced that every 
effort made by the Government to relieve 
distress, by means of the Poor Law or- 
anization alone, would fail. In the 
+ place, it would fail because many 
of the small farmers would rather starve 
than apply to the Poor Law Boards at 
all. They would have to make up their 
minds to permitting relief to be dis- 
tributed by private Committees, and 
there was no good in discussing the 
question in a political or an economical 
point of view, so long as it was clear 
that the small farmers would rather 
suffer the greatest extremities than re- 
ceive relief at the hands of the Govern- 
ment officials. Moreover, there was a 
difficulty on account of the disinclination 
of the Poor Law Boards to avail them- 
selvesof the powers given to them. There 
was a very violent prejudice on the part 
of many of the Poor Law Guardians in 
any shape. That did not apply somuch 
in cases where the poor rate was very 
high; but instances were within his 
knowledge where the poor rate was as 
low as 10d. in the pound, and yet 
where the Guardians entirely refused to 
grant out-door relief. If that state of 
things were allowed to continue, all the 
mischief would be done before it was 
exam to remedy it. The Mansion 
ouse Fund had gone down to about 
£8,000, and in another fortnight it would 
be exhausted. Then what could the 
Poor Law system do? He was con- 
vinced the Government were not making 
sufficient provision. They had already 
been obliged to supersede two or three 
Poor Law Boards by paid Commissioners ; 
but where were the men to be got to 
administer the others? He thought the 
proposal was the most immediate that 
could be adopted, and certainly speed 
was of the essence of this question. It 
was certain that unless the Government 
adopted some speedy method outside the 
Poor Law system there would be starva- 
tion within a week or two. They knew 
that if the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
could, by a stroke of the pen, relieve the 
distress in Ireland, he would do so; but 
he could not attend to all the details 
throughout the country in which he (Mr. 
Gray) believed the whole of the ma- 
chinery existing at present was in- 
adequate. He deeply regretted that 
the proposal had been thrown aside. 


Mr. Gray 


{COMMONS} 
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He did not say that it might not be 
capable of improvement ; but, unless im- 
mediate grants were given through some 
other organization which could act with- 
out too much red tape, they would not 
be able effectually to cope with the dis- 
tress. He asked attention to the sugges- 
tion which had been made, which was, 
that in view of the distress, and in view of 
the large burdens which must of neces- 
sity be cast upon the ratepayers, that 
the Government would consider the pro- 
priety of postponing for the next 12 
months the payment under the Seeds 
Act. This would do more to relieve 
the distress than any other proposal 
except the free grant of public money, 
because it would relieve the Boards of 
Guardians of burdens which had been 
intolerable. This money was not re- 
payable to the Board of Public Works 
before August, 1881; but the tenant to 
whom the money was advanced must 
pay it back immediately after the har- 
vest. It had been said that if there was 
a good harvest there was no debt which 
could be more legitimately demanded 
than that for the seed which had pro- 
duced that harvest. That was perfectly 
true; and although he had put a Notice 
on the Paper for the remission of the 
debt, finding that public opinion in 
Ireland would not support him in that 
proposal. he intended to remove it 
from the Paper. There was among the 
small farmers in Ireland a strong con- 
viction that it would be impossible to 
pay this debt, together with the enor- 
mous liabilities which had accumulated 
upon them, during the year. It had 
been said that the sum advanced was so 
small it could easily be paid if the har- 
vest were good. But if it were good, 
there would be some serious debts of 
other kinds for the farmers to meet. 
They were already overwhelmed with 
debts. The first condition of receiving 
this seed must have been that they were 
in such a distressed state that they could 
not, either by credit or by means of other 
resources, obtain money to stock their 
land. They were, therefore, in a bank- 
rupt condition when the seed was re- 
ceived; since which they had been 
living on charity, or upon such credit 
as they could obtain. They not only 
owed their rent, in most cases, but were 
steeped in debt to the local shopkeepers, 
and there were three or four creditors 
watching every small farmer to pounce 
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upon him, if the harvest was a successful 
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one. Therefore, it would be impossible 
to meet the demands that would be made 
upon them after the harvest; and no 

reater relief could be given than if they 
failed, for fail they must, to meet their 
obligations, than by postponing the seed 
debt for 12 months. If it was thought 
fit, let interest be exacted, even at 34 
per cent. But he was convinced, further, 
that if the debt were postponed it would 
be a great benefit to the Treasury in a 
financial sense, because the debt would 
be able to be gathered with much 
greater facility. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would not discard his proposal 
without taking it into full considera- 
tion. He spoke with some authority 
upon this batsant because he had acted 
as Chairman of a large Company which 
had to consider the best mode of re- 
lieving the distressed small farmers. 
In his opinion, nothing better could be 
done, with the exception of a free grant 
of public money, to relieve the distress. 
He was also convinced that some such 
suggestion as that of the hon. Member 
for Cork City should be considered— 
that was to say, an immediate grant to 
be administered by some other method 
than by the Poor Law system, in order 
to prevent the distress which must come 
within the next four or five weeks, unless 
something were.done. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, though objec- 
tions might be made to the manner in 
which it was proposed to distribute the 
grant to be made under the provisions 
of the Bill, it occurred to him the Go- 
vernment ought to concede the main 
principle of the measure. It was ad- 
mitted that severe distress existed, and 
was likely to increase, in Ireland, and 
that the charitable associations which 
had heretofore relieved destitution and 
warded off the approaches of famine 
were now without funds. Under those 
circumstances, he thought it was not 
unreasonable that they should obtain a 
grant in aid of that distress from funds 
belonging of right to the Irish people. 
It had rightly been pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Carlow that the ex- 
ample of the Canadian Parliament was 
one which it was fitting that this country 
should follow. It did not redound to 
the credit of England that alleviation 
for the distress in Ireland should have 
been obtained from the charity of 
America and funds granted by a Colonial 
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Parliament, and that now the Govern- 
ment should refuse not merely to give 
any aid as proposed, but that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland should listen in 
silence to the suggestions which had 
been made by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlow County (Mr. Gray). He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
not force the Irish Members to divide 
upon the Bill. He thought it would be 
viewed as a most unfortunate thing in 
Ireland if they were driven to take a 
division upon a Bill of that character. 
Let him (Mr. Martin) remind the Go- 
vernment that in introducing a Bill of 
the exceptional character of that which 
gave the distressed tenant compensation 
in case he was evicted for non-payment 
of rent out of the pocket of the Irish 
landlord, they admitted the prevailing 
distress was of a character not to be 
encountered or overcome by ordinary 
rules. If it was right to transfer thus the 
burdens from one class to another class, 
under the state of circumstances which 
existed in Ireland, it was surely reason- 
able that the State should contribute 
towards this exceptional distress occa- 
sioned by the visitation of Providence. 
The postponement of the payment of the 
instalments, under the Seeds Supply 
Act, would not be a very serious tax on 
Imperial resources, and would be of 
very great assistance in many localities. 
Even in many of those Unions not sche- 
duled under the Act for the Relief of 
Distress, the poor rates had been not 
less than 4s. in the pound during the 
past year. The distress throughout 
Ireland was, unfortunately, not confined 
to Galway, Mayo, or Donegal. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he believed it 
would be a substantial benefit to the 
tenants and small farmers in Ireland if 
the payment for the seeds were deferred 
for 12 months, and was glad that the 
discussion which had taken place upon 
the Bill had afforded the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray) the opportunity 
of making such a good suggestion. 
There had been four relief funds in 
Dublin ; but his own county, where there 
had been a great amount of distress, had 
not received a penny from any one of 
those funds. It would be setting an 
evil precedent to hand over the sum of 
£200,000 to such bodies, notwithstand- 
ing they had every confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the charitable funds by 
the Mansion House Committee. They 
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had in Ireland a Poor Law system 
which was perfect as regards its organi- 
zation, and could, no doubt, administer 
the grant; but when it was proposed to 
hand over the sum of £200,000 to public 
bodies of another kind, he must remind 
the House that there was the Land 
League in Dublin, dishonestly and frau- 
dulently allocating money which was in- 
tended for the relief of Irish distress to 

olitical purposes at the last General 

lection. This body had also refused 
toallow an audit of its accounts; and it 
was to them that some hon. Members 
had the effrontery to place a Bill on the 
Table of the House, asking that the dis- 
tribution of £200,000 should be in part 
intrusted. He charged them with hav- 
ing dishonestly and fraudulently allo- 
cated sums of money raised and intended 
for the relief of the poor of Ireland to 
political purposes. He had heard in the 
evidence on a Petition trial in Ireland 
that money had been promised by the 
Land League to the farmers provided 
they voted in a certain way. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must say I fail to 
see any connection between the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member and the sub- 
ject of the Bill before the House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was speaking 
of one of those societies whom he charged 
with being unworthy to receive any 
grant, as having fraudulently allocated 
to political purposes sums received from 
America for the relief of Irish distress. 
He was correct in saying that in Ros- 
common and the Louth County members 
of the Land League promised free grants 
of seed, provided that certain political 
objects were accomplished at the Elec- 
tion. He undertook to prove the asser- 
tions he had made, and for that reason 
called upon the Government to scout 
from that House the proposal to intrust 
the distribution of £200,000 to bodies 
against whom such charges were made, 
and who had refused to allow an audit 
of their accounts. He believed the 
speech of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would give great satisfaction to the rate- 
payers of Ireland, and trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would make the 
payment for the seeds deferred. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped 
the hon. Member would agree to release 
the House after 11 hours continuous 
sitting. The discussion which had taken 
place was really the same as would come 
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point involved could be much better con- 
sidered then than at present. In default 


of any other proposal he would move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, they were in 
this position. They thought it abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be 
some grant in aid of the distress in Ire- 
land, and they were perfectly willing to 
allow the Government to choose the ma- 
chinery to administer the fund. They 
had expressed their preference for bodies 
which had already successfully adminis- 
tered money in Ireland up to the present 
time; but if the Government desired to 
administer the money through the Poor 
Law machinery they were willing to 
agree to that arrangement. But the 
difficulty in regard to the Bill of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was that it 
was complicated with so many collateral 
questions, that it was utterly impossible 
to say when the particular part of the 
Bill connected with the present subject 
would be reached. They knew that the 
time of the Government was exceedingly 
limited ; but they knew also that there 
was a great emergency in Ireland which 
required inmediate action. The Govern- 
ment had presented a Bill of cumbrous 
size for the purpose of repairing the 
errors of their Predecessors. If he (Mr. 
Parnell) agreed to the adjournment of 
the debate he did not know when his 
Bill could come on; while the Notice on 
the Paper that it be read a second time 
that day three months would remain. 
If the Government would allow him to 
put his Bill down for Saturday, the pro- 
posal might be made the subject of con- 
sideration in the meantime, and per- 
haps some satisfactory arrangement 
might be arrived at. He asked the Go- 
vernment to consider their position. A 
grave responsibility had been cast upon 
them by their constituents to do all they 
could for them. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was making a grave 
miscalculation in relying on the Poor 
Law machinery, and that he might find 
himself in the midst of a state of affairs 
which he had not contemplated. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, some weeks 
ago he had expressed his strong con- 
viction that there ought to be use made 
by Government of the existing organiza- 
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tions for relief in Ireland, and had 
pointed out that the reports of indi- 
viduals had covered that country with a 
network of relief’ Committees, and ‘that 
it was not wise of the Government to 
shut their eyes. to that. organization. 
All that he had heard since upon the 
matter had only confirmed him in his 
Korg that what might be called the 
official machinery for the relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland was inadequate for the 
purpose. Hecould not see any moral or 
absolute reason why the grants of public 
money should not be distributed by an 
organization individually initiated and 
spontaneously offered. He did not be- 
lieve that the millions of money raised 
for the relief of distress in India could 
have reached their destination so well, 
but for the manner in which the officials 
of the Government cordially co-operated 
with individual effort: He had had 
representations made to him on the sub- 
ject of the difficulty of getting Boards 
of Guardians to grant relief; and he 
trusted the Government would not allow 
it to be thought that they had made up 
their minds upon the subject. In a few 
weeks it would be too late to supple- 
ment the official machinery and establish 
a supplementary system of relief out of 
loans and out of the rates and taxes. 
There must be a free grant, and there 
ought to be use made of the organiza- 
tion of individual effort which had al- 
ready worked so well, and which, under 
Governmentsupervision, would, no doubt, 
work better: 

Mason NOLAN said, under the cir- 
cumstances, he thought it better to be 
weary than that the people of Ireland 
should starve. The people in’ his ‘part 
of the country had complained that the 
time of the House had been wasted in 
debates upon the Bradlaugh question, 
while there had been little or no atten- 
tion paid to the question of distress in 
Ireland. There was no’ necessity to 
quarrel about the machinery for the ad- 
ministration of the fund, for the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr.-Parnell) had 
said he was quite willing the Govern- 
ment should choose its own machinery. 
He had a letter from a magistrate and 
grand juror in the county of Galway, 
who said there was great distress in 
his neighbourhood, ‘and’ there were 
also 10 families affected by fever. That 
magistrate, who would have’ to pay a 
good deal to the rates, pointed out that 
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the Poor Law Guardians had not done 
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their duty. Some machinery ought, 
therefore, to be adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Tre- 
land of another kind. He thought it 
would be well to take a division, if there 
were no reasonable probability of bring- 
ing the Bill forward on Saturday. He 
hoped, however, that the Prime Minis- 
ter would agree to that. 

Mr. DALY said, that he did not wish 
to detain the House at that hour of the 
morning ; but he thought it necessary to 
call attention to two or three facts in 
connection with the manner in which 
out-door relief was distributed by private 
Committees. He doubted very much 
whether any machinery could be found 
which would effect the purposé in view 
better than the charitable organizations 
now existing in the distressed districts 
of Ireland. In the first place, they had 
had such experience with regard to the 
distressed districts that they could not 
be imposed upon. Persons concerned 
in the administration of the charitable 
funds were usually clergymen, resident 
doctors in the district, and other persons 
intimately acquainted with the wants of 
the locality ; and the information they 
possessed as to those actually needing 
relief was much greater than could be 
acquired by other persons. These gentle- 
men, moreover, had been engaged in the 
work of distribution fora long period. 
Under these circumstances, hé could not 
but consider that in the distribution of 
any relief they could not do better than 
intrust it to the hands of the same per- 
sons who had hitherto administered the 
charitable funds in Treland. 

Mr. COURTNEY said; he understood 
the hon. Member for Oork City (Mr. 
Parnell) to state that if this debate were 
adjourned it could not be taken at any 
hour on another evening now that the 
hon. Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) 
had moved to reject the Bill. At the 
same tinie, it seemed to him that the in- 
convenience of having a discussion then 
was so very great, that he would sug- 
gost that the hon. Member for Stockton 
should withdraw his Amendment that 
the Bill should be read a second time 
that day three months, in order that the 
Bill might be brought on at any period 
of the evening on another occasion. He 
would, therefore, ask the hon. Member 
for Stockton to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
very sorry not to be able to meet the 
wishes of hon. Members from Ireland ; 
but he was quite sure it was perfectly 
possible for the Government to meet dis- 
tress through the Poor Law machinery 
without the grant. At the present time, 
the Poor Law Guardians were giving 
out-door relief in some cases, and where 
they did not respond to the appeal to 
give relief loans were offered to them. 

e did not see what difference it would 
make, whether they were giving a grant, 
or whether they offered loans for two 
years. He could not advise to assent to 
the plan proposed, for it would be an ac- 
knowledgment of the utter failure of 
the Poor Law to meet an emergency. 
If this course which had been suggested 
were adopted it would complete the 
abolition of the Poor Law. If the hon. 
Member desired to take the sense of the 
House upon his proposal he had better 
take it that evening, and the Motion for 
adjournment had better be withdrawn. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that he should like to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland whether or not it was 

roved that the Poor Law in Ireland 

ad broken down. It was within his 
knowledge that many families who were 
in the most distressed condition had the 
greatest possible repugnance to make 
known their distress to the Government 
officials. But for the action of the re- 
lief Committees, numberless families 
throughout Ireland would have been 
dead by the present time. Again, in the 
county which he had the honour to re- 
present, which was a scheduled county, 
there were cases of persons suffering the 
extremity of famine and not applying 
for relief. Some unfortunate persons 
who had received potatoes under the 
Relief Act had been compelled to dig up 
again the seed which had been planted, 
for the purpose of sustaining life. No 
doubt, it was against the law; but 
Guardians could not find it in their 
hearts to prosecute those unfortunate 
persons. He could understand the ob- 
porsion of the Government to the distri- 

ution of public funds through private 
Committees, and he would suggest that 
some kind of compromise on the sub- 
ject be adopted. Why should the Go- 
vernment not allow half the money to 
be distributed by the Poor Law Guar- 
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relief Committees? In that way they 
would insure the £200,000 which the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork de- 
sired should be granted being properly 
expended. 
rR. METGE said, that if they could 
obtain a pledge from the Government to 
adopt the moderate proposal of the hon. 
Member. for the Gity of Cork they 
would be happy to take the course sug- 
gested by the Government. He be- 
lieved that the proposal which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland told them he was going to bring 
forward was simply one for the relief of 
the landlords of Ireland. He did not 
believe that it would meet the distress 
amongst the poor. When the Govern- 
ment came forward with a Relief Bill 
for Ireland of the nature of that intro- 
duced by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, in his (Mr. Metge’s) 
opinion, it was the duty of Irishmen to 
sit there till that time to-morrow, if ne- 
cessary, in order to obtain a proper 
measure. Were they to consent to the 
pier of the Government they would 
e altogether renouncing their proper 
responsibility. It was the clear duty of 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland to insure 
proper legislation for her interests, no 
matter what inconvenience to them- 
selves. 

Mr. LITTON said, he denied that it 
was the right of any hon. Member on the 
opposite Benches to sit there from that 
time until the same hour the next day 
for the purpose of repeating the same 
arguments over and over again. The 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Parnell) had been met by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Stockton (Mr. Dodds) that the Bill be 
read a third time that day three months. 
It was only by that means that this dis- 
cussion could be brought to an end. 
Hon. Member after hon. Member had 
risen in his place on the opposite side 
and had repeated the same arguments. 
He denied that it was the right of any 
hon. Member to treat the House in that 
way. ‘The Bill of the hon. Member for 
Cork City asked that £200,000 might 
be handed over to private societies to 
distribute to the poor of Ireland ; and if 
that principle were adopted, the Govern- 
might as well hand over to those socie- 
ties the government of Ireland alto- 
gether. It would be impossible for any 
Government to carry-on the Public 
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Business of Ireland, if they were so, to 
abdicate their functions, and to hand 
them over to any private individual or 
private society, It, would be,a direct 
abdication of their functions to hand 
over a large sum of money like; this to 
private distribution. He had personally 
every confidence in some of the societies 
which had been concerned in the relief 
of the distressed. He had no doubt 
that the Committee presided over by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray) had dono a deal 
of good; but there were other Com- 
mittees in which he had not a like con- 
fidence. He believed there was in the 
minds of a great, many hon. Members of 
that House a considerable want of con- 
fidence in some of those Committees ; 
but it was not a question whether they 
were or were not worthy of confidence. 
A question of principle was involved, 
and the only way to bring the matter to 
a conclusion was to persevere in the 
Amendment that the Bill be read a third 
time that day three months. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, it was 
hardly fair to the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) to. argue 
that he had asked for this money to be 
handed over to voluntary societies. He 
had expressed his perfect willingness to 
permit this money to be distributed by 
means of the Poor Law machinery. 
After that concession, it became illogical 
to represent as his argument that. this 
money should be handed over to volun- 
tary societies. What they, asked was 
that public money should be given to 
the Local Government Board for. dis- 
tribution in such Unions as required a 
grant instead of a loan. With respect 
to that proposition, there, was good 
reason for considering it was absolutely 
necessary. On all sides they had an ex- 
pression of opinion from Irish Members, 
including that of the Conservative Mem- 
ber for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney), that 
something of the nature of a grant 
was necessary. The only hon. Mem- 
bers who had .not concurred.in that 
opinion were the Liberal Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Litton), and the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan). [Mr. 
Catnan said, that he, made. no, objec- 
tion to the grant.] He (Mr, O’Shaugh- 
nessy) was glad to hear that there was 
an absolute consensus of opinion amongst 
the Irish Members on this point, with 
the exception of the Liberal Member 
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for AP Tgne, Great objections were made 
to public money being handed to volun- 
tary societies ;, but the hon. Member for 
Cork oy was willing to withdraw that 
part. of his proposal, and to consent to 
its being handed over to the Local Go- 
vernment Board. The Local Govern- 
ment Board ‘required something more 
than they had Hitherto had, ft was 
necessary to put in their hands a cer- 
tain sum of money, in order that they 
might encourage Poor Law Guardians to 
ive out-door relief. The right hon. 
entleman (Mr. W..E. Forster) should 
take power for the Local Government 
Board to have a. certain sum of 
money for distribution among such 
Unions as might be selected. Let 
the. principle of the grant be grafted 
on the Relief Bill of the Government, 
and a great deal would then have been 
done to meet the objections of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. They did 
not want to disturb the ordinary Poor 
Law machinery of the country, and were 
quite willing to allow the grant to be 
distributed by the Local Government 
Board. They knew the way in which 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland acted. 
It was well known in Ireland that the 
prospect. of haying to repay the prin- 
cipal of the large sums of money that 
might be lent to them to distribute out- 
of-doors had hitherto prevented the 
Boards of Guardians from giving out- 
door relief to any extent. To obviate 
that objection on the part of the Guar- 
dians the present Bill had been in- 
troduced. The great principle for which 
they contended was that a grant should 
be made to the Quardians, and they 
would be quite satisfied if that were en- 
grafted upon the Government measure. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that per- 
haps the House would allow him to state 
that no limit would be imposed upon 
the expenditure of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in the event of any emer- 
gency short of £1,500,000. The sugges- 
tion that the money should be given to 
the relief Committees now seemed to 
have been dropped; and the sole ques- 
tion, therefore, was between the loan 
and the grant. Surely, that might be 
perfectly well discussed upon the Go- 
vernment Bill on Saturday, and it was 
unnecessary to occupy the House longer 
on the present occasion. He must not, 
however, be understood as in any way 
assenting to the proposal made, for he 
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would rather stop there till any time 
than have a compromise of that kind 
extorted from him. 

Mr. O’°CONNOR POWER said, that 
he fully agreed with the observations 
that had been made, that they ought to 
sit there till that time to-morrow, if by 
doing so they should contribute to the 
relief of their distressed countrymen in 
Ireland. It did not seem to him, how- 
ever, that there was anything in the pro- 
posals of the Government hostile to the 
principle for which they were contending. 
Therefore, he should ask his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork to allow 
the matter to come to a harmonious con- 
clusion. Neither his great respect for 
the present Government, nor their great 
majority, nor the distinguished character 
of the Minister who led it, would induce 
him to deviate one inch from what he con- 
sidered to bethe proper course to betaken. 
But he could not regard the Government 
as hostile to their views. It seemed to 


him that they were pursuing the same 
object as themselves, and that it was 
only a question of machinery. He 
thought the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that the question should be 
discussed on Saturday, was a reasonable 


one. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he agreed with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) that the. debate 
might be now adjourned. But it should 
be remembered that he had proposed 
that plan at the beginning, although he 
feared he had been misunderstood by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
had proposed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should adopt the principle of a 
grant reserving to himself the right of 
administration by the Poor Law Board, 
and it was only at that moment that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had pointed 
out how it could be done. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, without any wish 
to take up the time of the House, or put 
any obstacle in the way of the Govern- 
ment, he desired to state that he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) not to object to the ad- 
journment of the debate until Saturday. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
stated that the questions raised that 
evening could be raised upon the Bill 
on Saturday next. He was surprised 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Biggar) had 
not understood that. 


Mr. W. £E. Forster 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, he must have 
misunderstood the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who, he confessed, was not very 
lucid in his statement. He did not see 
why, although the Government had ar- 
ranged not to put down any other Busi- 
ness on the Paper for Saturday, they 
should be precluded from putting down 
this Bill for the same day. Of course, 
if the whole Sitting were occupied with 
the Government Bill, there would be no 
opportunity of discussing the Irish Bill. 
It was simply a matter of convenience 
for all parties, and he raised the ques- 
tion as indicating a way out of the diffi- 
culty. He desired to make reference to 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan) with regard to the 
Irish Land League. The hon. Gentle- 
man had brought some very dark charges 
against that body, and had gone into 
detail, alleging, at the same time, that 
in one of the national Committees some 
irresponsible parties had led persons to 
believe that they would get grants of 
potatoes if they voted in a particular 
way. 

Mn. SPEAKER : The observations of 
the hon. Member have clearly nothing 
to do with the subject before the House. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was not the 
slightest foundation for the statement 
of the hon. Member for Louth. The 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Litton) 
had said that the same arguments had, 
over and over again, been advanced 
with regard to this Bill, and upon that 
point he would remark that the hon. 
Member had succeeded in repeating 
himself several times in the course of 
the debate. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
see the block Motion taken off the Paper 
for Saturday, and would move that the 
Bill be read a second time on that day. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be adjourned till 
Saturday.” —( Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
put it to the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) that there had not 
been a question raised that night that 
could not be raised upon the debate on 
the Bill next Saturday. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to admit that himself, and 
he (Mr. Forster) wondered that he had 
not seen it from the beginning. The 
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Government were under an engagement 
not to take any Business on Batarday, 
except the Government Bill; therefore, 
he could not understand why there should 
be an attempt made to bring on the pre- 
sent Bill on that day. ite repeated 
there was no question which had been 
raised that evening which could not be 
brought up next Saturday on the Go- 
vernment Bill. 

Mr. A.M. SULLIVAN said, he would 
appeal to his hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) 
to take into consideration the point 
raised. He was afraid there was no 
chance of the Government Bill getting 
through on Saturday. They were, there- 
fore, merely wasting time on a matter 
of form, because the Bill could not be 
reached on’ Saturday. If he thought 
otherwise, he should support his hon. 
Friend; but his advice was to concen- 
trate their minds upon the Government 
measure, and endeavour to convert the 
proposed loan into a grant. * 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not wish, 
in the smallest degree, to criticize, at 
that moment, the merits of the Govern- 
ment Bill; but merely wanted to point 
out that the portion of the Government 
Bill in competition, so to speak, with 
that of the hon. Member (Mr. Parnell), 
was at a stage of the Bill which was 
not likely to be reached on Saturday. 
He suggested, as a way out of the diffi- 
culty, that the hon. Member for Stock- 
ton (Mr. Dodds) should withdraw his 
Amendment against the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The observations of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Biggar) are quite 
beside the Question before the House, 
which is simply as to the day when 
the second reading of this Bill can be 
taken. 

Mr. BIGGAR said it was so difficult 
to get on with the Bill of a private 
Member, when it was stopped by a Go- 
vernment Motion, that it would be well 
if they had an opportunity of discussing 
the measure on Friday night. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 22; Noes 
62: Majority 40.—(Div. List, No. 36.) 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock 
in the morning. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 2nd July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Sztecr Commrrrese—Highway 
Acts, nominated. 

Pusiic Brris—First Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Ashford, &c.) * 
oe ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
Bethesda, &c.) * (116). 

Second Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Provisional Order (Broughty 
Ferry) * (99) ; Elementary Education Provi- 
(100). Orders Confirmation (Cardiff, &c.) * 

100). Zs 

Third Reading—Great Seal* (90); Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge (Limited Tenures) * 
(111) ; Universities and College Estates Act 
Amendment * (92), and passed. 


INTEMPERANCE—REPORT OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW, in rising 
to call attention to the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House on In- 
temperance, and to inquire, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to in- 
troduce any further measure to carry 
into effect the recommendations of that 
Committee? said, he had to regret that 
some more important Member of their 
Lordships’ House had not called atten- 
tion to the matter. The Committee in 
question was appointed in 1876, on the 
Motion of the most rev. Primate (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury). Since the 
Committee reported, three of its most 
important Members, including the noble 
Duke who was its Chairman, had be- 
come Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. This fact was a further in- 
ducement to him to ask what were the 
intentions of the Government with refer- 
ence to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
had moved in the matter in consequence 
of a Memorial to the Bishops from a 
very large body, both of the clergy and 
laity, of the Established Church. There 
was no question that, at that time, the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors had 
increased in the country; and during 
the year 1877 there were no less than 
200,000 persons charged with being 
drunk and disorderly ; but these did not 
include those who were too drunk to be 
disorderly or not drunk enough to be 
incapable. It was fair to say that the 
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consumption of tea and sugar had in- 
creased to a still larger extent in pro- 
portion to the population; but there 
could be no doubt of the fact that in- 
temperance increased with the advance 
of wages, and that the crimes of violence 
increased in proportion to the apprehen- 
sions for drunkenness, though they were 
not actually coincident with the in- 
crease of drunkenness, but subsequently 
to it, as if it required some years of hard 
drinking to bring the working classes to 
their greatest depravity. It was one of 
the results of habitual intoxication. The 
Acts of 1869 and 1872, supplemented by 
the Act of 1874, had materially im- 
proved the condition of things; order in 
the public streets had increased, as had 
the vigilance of the police; and the 
severer penalties imposed made the 
publicans more careful in the conduct of 
their houses. But much remained to be 
done, and the Select Committee, which 
had collected a great deal of information 
and statistics, made numerous recom- 
mendations. One was that some legis- 
lative facilities should be given to those 
Local Bodies who were desirous of mak- 
ing an experiment in the direction of 
repressing drunkenness in the localities 
for which they acted. It was a mistake 
to suppose that this had any reference 
to the Permissive Bill. The whole spirit 
of the Report was antagonistic to the 
Permissive Bill; the recommendation of 
the Committee aimed rather at the pos- 
sibility of giving a trial to some such 
scheme as the Gothenburg or Mr, Cham- 
berlain’s. The former consisted of giving 
the municipality power to sell the whole 
of the licences in the town, which, in the 
case of Gothenburg, they did to certain 
philanthropic persons, who conducted 
the business solely on the principle that 
no individual should derive any profit 
whatever from the sale of intoxicating 
drinks; the only advantage they were 
allowed to derive being from the sale of 
food and non-intoxicants. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s scheme differed slightly from 
that, as he proposed that instead of the 
Corporation selling the licences to a 
company they should become the pur- 
chasers and managers of the houses. 
The Committee were not convinced that 
either of these schemes would be an 
infallible remedy ; but they thought 
powers ought not to be refused to those 
Local Bodies who were prepared to 
try them, so that, if they were found to 
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be successful in a limited area, they 
might be extended to the whole country. 
As he had said, the Committee declined, 
in any way, to recommend the permis- 
sive system, and he (the Earl of Onslow) 
concurred in that view, because he 
thought that such a system was opposed 
to the whole spirit of our legislation ; 
but there was much to be said in favour 
of some such plan as the Gothenburg 
system, or a modification of it. The 
principle of giving power over the 
licences was not a new one. In 1835, 
Lord John Russell introduced in the 
Municipal Corporations Reform Bill 
a clause to enable municipalities to ob- 
tain the controlof licences. That clause 
was rejected ; but, now that municipali- 
ties were allowed to purchase gasworks 
and waterworks, and were intrusted with 
great powers under the Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Act, there seemed to be no good 
reason why they should not be allowed 
to conduct a traffic which was productive 
of great increase to the rates, and which 
might be most injurious to the inhabi- 
tants of the locality. Why should they 
not be enabled to purchase public- 
houses, to insure good management, 
and that nobody should be tempted to 
drink to excess? The merits of this 
plan were that it would provide due 
compensation for existing interests, and 
would enable the public to supply 
their wants at houses conducted in the 
most respectable manner. He did not 
mean to assert that any one of the dif- 
ferent schemes for municipal action in 
the matter would be effectual; but he 
maintained that power should be given 
to the municipalities to make the experi- 
ment, while the Legislature should stand 
by, watch, and gain experience from their 
experiments. Another branch of the 
subject which had engaged considerable 
attention on the part of the Select Com- 
mittee was that of grocers’ spirit li- 
cences, which, though they had been a 
convenience in some respects, had, it 
was feared, promoted in other respects 
drinking habits. The number of grocers’ 
licences had increased from 3,546, in 
1871, to 5,821 at the present time. 
Those licences could be refused only on 
four statutable grounds — either that 
the person or the house was not quali- 
fied for such a licence. Hitherto they 
had trusted to the high price of the 
grocers’ licences to restrict their abuse, 
the grocer haying to pay £28 14s. ona 
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£100 house, as against £15 10s. 8d. 

aid by the licensed victualler on a 
eh of the same value; but under 
the new system of licensing duties now 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer this would be materially modi- 
fied, and the two classes of licence placed 
on an equal footing, as the publicans’ 
licence would be increased to £30, whilst 
the grocers’ would remain at £28 14s. It 
appeared to him that, under these cir- 
cumstances, there was a danger of a very 
large increase in the number of grocers’ 
licences. There was an objection to those 
licences being granted by magistrates, 
because of the invidious position in which 
these functionaries must be placed if they 
had two applicants of equal respectability 
from the immediate neighbourhood; but 
he should be willing to see a power 
given to magistrates to fix the maximum 
number of grocers’ licences which they 
would permit within a district, and to 
put all those licences up to public tender, 
so that the fullest value would be paid 
by the grocer for his privilege. In that 
way the number of grocers selling spirits 
would be kept down. It was a con- 
venience to many persons to be able to 
buy spirits in the shops of their grocers ; 
but it had been stated, in evidence to the 
Select Committee, that much mischief 
was caused by the facility for the pur- 
chase of spirits which the shops afforded 
to women, and that some of the grocers 
consented to enter as ‘‘ goods”’ the spirits 
had by women. Indeed, one gentleman 
told the Committee that this was so com- 
mon in Scotland that whenever he found 
the entry ‘‘goods”’ in a grocer’s account 
he at once understood it to mean ‘‘ bads ”” 
—that was to say “drink.” Referring to 
another point, he believed that public 
opinion was at this moment ripe for 
some slight increase in the restrictions 
on the trade, especially as regarded 
Saturdays. He thought it would not 
be too much to oblige publicans to 
close their houses at an earlier hour on 
Saturday evenings, when the working 
people left off work earlier, and had 
more cash to spend. It was stated that 
women in Glasgow said they never got 
their eyes blackened on Saturday nights 
till after 10 o’clock. He did not think 
this country was prepared for Sunday 
closing. In Ireland there was a strong 
feeling expressed by the publicans in 
favour of it; but there had been no such 
manifestation of public feeling in this 
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country. Oneimportant question was as 
to giving greater power to magistrates to 
refuse the renewal of licences where the 
character of the premises had been al- 
tered ; such, for instance, as in the cases 
where proprietors of old inns had taken 
the adjoining premises, and converted 
them into gin palaces, which proceeding 
had been ruled not to be an infringement 
of the licence. He thought that the 
should have greater power; above all, 
he looked to the results of the establish- 
ment of counter attractions to public- 
houses. The opening of coffee public- 
houses, working men’s clubs, and even 
temperance music rooms was to be re- 
garded with pleasure; but he sincerely 
hoped that, whatever legislation might 
be undertaken in this matter, none 
of those who had so earnestly and suc- 
cessfully laboured for this objeet would 
relax their efforts. Legislation, on its 
present lines, had been carried almost 
to the limit, and he did not believe it 
would be possible to carry restrictions 
very much further. If they were to 
have legislation on this subject, it must 
be an entirely new departure. The 
subject was one which was attracting 
considerable attention throughout the 
country ; and after the utterances of the 
Premier in Mid Lothian on this subject, 
which he trusted he had no idea of 
retracting, he hoped for a favourable 
reply from the Government. He begged, 
in conclusion, to ask the Question of 
which he had given Notice. 

THE BrisHorp or CARLISLE said, the 
Committee was appointed on a Motion 
of the most rev. Primate the (Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) as the result 
of a very extensively signed Peti- 
tion by the clergy. That Petition, in 
effect, asked the Bishops, as such, to 
introduce further legislation upon the 
subject. It was universally felt by the 
Episcopate that it was not for them to 
introduce a Bill dealing with the ques- 
tion. It did not seem to them that the 
Episcopal Bench was the most hopeful 
quarter from which such a Bill should 
proceed; but they also felt that it 
was impossible to turn a deaf ear to 
a Petition made so heartily and disin- 
terestedly in relation to a subject upon 
which, if any portion of the community 
was well informed, it would certainly be 
the clergy, seeing that they had very 
ample opportunities of knowing the 
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noble Earl (the Earl of Onslow) had re- 
ferred to the fact that there had been a 
change in the condition of Parties since 
then, and that several of the most dis- 
tinguished Members of the Committee 
now occupied the other sideof the House. 
That was a very important point to refer 
to, because it was not right to consider 
that the question of temperance or in- 
temperance .belonged to one side more 
than the other. It was a monstrous 
supposition that a Party of one colour 
was more interested in temperance than 
a Party of a different colour, and he did 
not believe there was in that House any 
such division of the two sides with re- 
gard to this question. But it so hap- 
pened that a number of distinguished 
statesmen who were now on the Go- 
vernment side of the House were at that 
time—if he might use the expression 
—out of work, and were available to 
serve on the Committee, and he could 
bear testimony to the admirable, labo- 
rious, and conscientious manner in which 
they went into the subject. He trusted 
that noble Lords on that side of the 
House would now, in their prosperity, 
not despise the child of their adversity. 
A great many of the recommendations 
of the Select Committee were so simple 
and obvious that he did not see any diffi- 
culty in the way of their adoption. Why 
should not the entering of spirits as 
‘‘ goods ” be treated as a fraud, punish- 
able by loss of licence, as it now was in 
Scotland ? and why should not the sell- 
ing of spirits to boys or girls under the 
age of 16 be made penal in Ireland and 
Scotland as it was in England? Then 
there was a recommendation concerning 
the bond fide traveller. It was frequently 
assumed that the definition of such tra- 
veller was a man who, on the preceding 
night, had slept at a distance of not less 
than three miles than the place at which 
he was served; this was not really so; 
it was still left to the judgment of the 
magistrates to determine whether a 
man was a bond fide traveller or not; 
and the Lords’ Committee recommended 
that this point should be made clear. 
There could be no doubt that ‘‘ Local Op- 
tion’ created great interest throughout 
the country, and in the other House of 
Parliament a Resolution in its favour 
had recently been carried ; but the ques- 
tion now to be decided was what local 
option meant. There was a wide dis- 
tinction between law and Lawson, and 
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when Local Option came to be converted 
into a hard law then would come the 
difficulty. Sir Wilfrid Lawson would 
like to translate his Resolution at once 
into the Permissive Bill; but they must 
allagree that that translation was neither 
a possible nor a desirable thing. There 
was a form of Local Option which the 
Committee in their Report called ‘‘ local 
adoption,” which was, perhaps, a more 
suitable term; but he (the Bishop of 
Carlisle) confessed he wasnot very hopeful 
as to that recommendation, although the 
experience of the. Gothenburg system 
in Sweden, where it had been adopted 
in town after town, was a very strong 
practical argument in its favour. The 
proposal made before the Committee was 
not so much the Gothenburg system as 
that modification of it which was devised 
by Mr. Chamberlain, which was that 
the towns should have the power, if they 
pleased, to buy up the interests of the 
Licensed Victuallers, and should take the 
whole business into their own hands, as 
was now the case in many towns with 
respect to gasworks and waterworks. 
Having heard the evidence given on 
that plan, he did not go the length of 
asserting that it was possible; but he 
did say that it was very well worth the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that he did not see any better 
method of dealing with the liquor traffic 
in large towns. The evil of the exist- 
ence of a very unnecessary number of 
public-houses in some of those towns 
was great. A case was brought before 
the Committee in which a sailors’ home 
had been established, and in which every 
avenue leading to that institution was 
lined with public-houses. As to Sunday 
closing, after the decision in the other 
House regarding Wales, the Legisla- 
ture seemed distinctly to be committed 
to a consideration of the question, al- 
though he did not think it was simply 
one of the suppressions of intemperance, 
Sunday being by no means the most 
drunken day of the week. It should be 
borne in mind that this was not a ques- 
tion of the rich man against the poor 
man, but was the question of the poor 
man defending himself against an evil, 
the pressure of which he knew from 
experience. There could be no doubt 
that there was a growing opinion that 
it would be an advantage to have the 
public-houses closed on that day. It 
had been shown that of the whole num- 























ber of householders canvassed on that 
point, amounting to nearly 800,000, 
640,000 were in favour of Sunday clos- 
ing, 80,000 against it, and 50,000 
neutral. That result showed a very large 
majority forthe measure, while, no doubt, 
a very large minority would have to be 
considered as not being of that way of 
thinking. It was a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that the majority for the greater 
part was composed of working people, 
and not of persons who had their wine 
cellars and clubs. He did not think 
public opinion was far enough advanced 
in that direction to warrant the belief 
that a measure for the entire closing of 
public-houses on Sunday would be 
generally acceptable; but he believed 
that the moderate recommendation 
of the Select Committee might be 
adopted — that the hours should be 
shortened —and in some parts of the 
country there might be entire closing. 
Those recommendations were were so 
simple and so full of common sense that 
he could not conceive there could be any 
difficulty in introducing them into any 
Bill which might hereafter be brought 
forward on the subject. He sincerely 
trusted that the Report of the Committee 
would have due consideration from the 
Government whenever they had the op- 
portunity of going into the question; 
and that early next Session they would 
have some proposal to legislate upon it. 

Lorp COTTESLOE, as a Member of 
the Committee which had sat upon the 
question, hoped the Government would 
be able to state tothe House whether they 
intended to take up that question. It was 
highly desirable that they should speak 
out upon the point, for it was a matter 
of too much importance for anybody else 
to take up. So long as it was doubtful 
whether they were going to deal with it, 
therefore, the reticence of the Govern- 
ment prevented any progress. He be- 
lieved that there was no question of 
greater importance affecting the well- 
being of such a large body of the people. 
The interest in the question was shown 
by the large number of temperance 
societies which had been established, 
the meetings which had been held, and 
the money which had been subscribed 
for, among other things, the establish- 
ment of coffee-houses and labourers’ 
clubs throughout the country; there- 
fore, he trusted that the matter might 
be taken fairly in hand by the Govern- 
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ment; but he must confess that he had 
his misgivings on that point, in conse- 

uence of the inaction on the part of 
the Executive which had followed the 
labours of other Select Committees and 
of Royal Commissions. His experi- 
ence was that Committees and Commis- 
sions were appointed readily enough, 
but that, unfortunately, no legislation 
resulted from their labours. There had 
been a Committee on Railway Acci- 
dents and one on Noxious Vapours; 
but, beyond the collection of evidence, 
where was the legislation on either 
subject? There were many among the 
20 recommendations made by the Select 
Committee on Intemperance, the adop- 
tion of which might be effected with 
great public advantage and without 
delay or difficulty. Such were the re- 
commendation that beer licences should 
be put on the same footing as spirit 
licences ; that transfers of licences should 
be refused on the same grounds as re- 
newals were now; that no transfer of a 
licence should be granted without an 
opportunity of objection having been 
afforded to the inhabitants of the 
locality ; that there should be a further 
restriction as to the hours at which 
public-houses were open in the early 
morning, when they afforded a tempta- 
tion to men going to work; and the 
question of Sunday closing should be 
dealt with. He thought that the prac- 
tice of taking out six-day licences could 
only be carried out by a general law, 
for it was hardly to be expected that a 
landlord would take out a six-day 
licence when all his rivals took out one 
that would enable them to supply his 
customers on Sunday. Such a system 
should be made general; and he was 
also of opinion that all convictions, as a 
matter of record, ought to be endorsed 
on the licences. The recommendations 
of their Lordships’ Committee were plain 
and simple, and could be easily included 
in a short Bill which would receive the 
support of the country. 

Tue Eart or FIFE said, that the 
question before the House was one of 
those the importance of which the Go- 
vernment felt as strongly as the noble 
Earl who had opened the discussion 
(the Earl of Onslow). The Report to 
which the noble Earl had alluded 
emanated from a Committee of their 
Lordships’ House, composed of men who 
had sat for three Sessions, and given 
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great attention to the difficult and deli- 
cate social questions involved in this 
matter, and whose opinion could but 
carry great weight in their Lordships’ 
House. He must, however, confess 
that, on rising from the perusal of that 
Report, one’s feelings were of a some- 
what mixed nature, and he might even 
add of some confusion. ‘There were in 
this voluminous Report no less than 20 
recommendations; but the one which 
seemed to him both the shortest and the 
clearest was undoubtedly’ number 7, 
which said in rather less than a line that 
a considerable increase should be made 
in the licence duty. Those of their 
Lordships who had followed the Finan- 
cial Statement lately made by Mr. Glad- 
stone in the other House of Parliament 
would be aware that that recommenda- 
tion had been acted upon at the very 
earliest opportunity, and that it was 
now proposed to make a very consider- 
able increase in the licence duties. On 
one point they must all be of one mind, 
and that was that it was their duty to 
do everything in their power to mitigate 
the evils of drunkenness that were only 
too prevalent in this country. Upon 
that point everyone agreed; but when 


they arrived at that point of agreement, 
temperance reformers joined issue on 


almost every detail. Some were in fa- 
vour of total suppression of the liquor 
traffic, and others were in favour of 
what was called free trade in liquor; 
while others again put forward schemes 
of varying complexity, such as the 
Gothenburg system, and the more prac- 
ticable proposals connected with licens- 
ing boards. However interesting and 
admirable the Report was, unfortu- 
nately it was hardly possible to find in 
it any one complete scheme which the 
Legislature were invited to adopt. The 
entire suppression of the liquor traffic 
was hardly possible or practicable in 
the present state of the public mind, nor 
would the policy of perfect freedom be 
likely to recommend itself to any large 
section of the community. The ques- 
tion of the hours of closing was one 
which had been under the considera- 
tion of successive Governments, and was 
one in which they had introduced many 
alterations of various sorts. For his 
own part, he very much doubted whether 
these changes really very much affected 
the general questions of the temperance 
or intemperance of the people. With 
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regard to the Gothenburg system, of 
which we had heard so much lately, 
that seemed to him one more interestin 

to study than easy to adopt. He teeaed 
their Lordships to consider for one mo- 
ment the enormous difficulties surround- 
ing such a scheme. They were all 
aware of the complicated questions 
which arose on the comparatively simple 
proposal to buy up the eight Water 
Companies of the Metropolis. Could 
anyone imagine calmly the gigantic di- 
mensions of a proposal to buy up and 
manage the thousands of public-houses 
in the same area? Perhaps the niost 
promising part of the subject was that 
which was connected with the whole ques- 
tion of licensing, and how far the power 
of granting licences should be vested 
in the ratepayers, or in Boards directly 
elected bythem. Thelast General Election 
had shown that the temperance forces in 
the country had considerably increased, 
and that there was a growing feeling in 
favour of some sort of Local Option, and 
possibly in favour of some restrictions 
in the Sunday liquor traffic. But he 
would venture to say that it was hardly 
fair or reasonable to expect that a Go- 
vernment which had been so short a 
time in Office, and had had, in the ordi- 
nary course of affairs, so many and 
such great questions pressing simul- 
taneo'isly for immediate solution, could 
he already elaborated a legislative 
proposal on a subject which had pre- 
eminently baffled the ingenuity of succes- 
sive Administrations. Those who were 
most earnest in the cause of temperance 
reform would admit that it was hardly 
one of those questions in which it would 
be wise to go far ahead of public opinion, 
as any excess in the direction of restraint 
might have the opposite effect to that 
which they all wished, by causing a re- 
action to set in. For, after all, they must 
not lose sight of the redeeming features 
of this distressing subject. Recentlegisla- 
tion, upon the whole, had had a beneficial 
effect throughout the country by produc- 
ing good order in the streets, and, pro- 
bably, it was possible to do still more 
in that direction. Drunkenness had not 
increased in the rural districts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, nor in Ireland. As 
a rule, the higher classes of artizans 
were becoming more sober, drunkenness 
being more confined to the lowest grades 
of the community, where education had 
not yet kept pace with the growth of 

















wages. It mustalso be recollected thatthe 

lice arrangements were far better than 
in former years, and that, consequently, 
they heard of more apprehensions for 
drunkenness. While, on the one hand, 
with increasing prosperity, the expendi- 
ture in alcoholic liquors per head of the 
population had undoubtedly increased, 
yet, on the other, the consumption of tea, 
sugar, meat, and tobacco had increased 
in a far more notable ratio. The Select 
Committee itself, indeed, pointed out 
that a large proportion of the increase 
was owing to commercial prosperity, and 
to the increased consumption of alcoholic 
drinks by those who might be described 
as temperate drinkers. Inconclusion, he 
wished to say that the Government were 
both earnest and anxious in this ques- 
tion, in the direction of its advancement. 
The whole matter was under their con- 
sideration. They were noting the va- 
rious changes which had taken place, and 
were now taking place in public opinion, 
and they hoped at no distant date to in- 
troduce a measure which might mitigate 
some of the worst features of this lament- 
able evil. 

Lorp ABERDARE said, he had for 
a long time taken a deep interest in this 
subject, and would be rejoiced to see it 
dealt with in a large and comprehensive 
measure. They must all feel the neces- 
sity of watching carefully all those 
changes in legislation which were being 
made with regard to the opportunity of 
making local experiments respecting the 
time of opening and closing public-houses, 
and it was essentially desirable that 
public opinion should be consulted in 
this matter as much as possible. The 
early closing movement in Liverpool 
. had been attended with great success. 
He did not ask the Government for any 
declaration of their intentions with re- 
spect to any future legislation they might 
have in view upon the subject, for he 
thought it was far better at present that 
they should not be called upon to express 
any opinion whatever, seeing that they 
had not yet had sufficient time to come 
to a conclusion on the subject before 
their Lordships. He (Lord Aberdare) 
quite shared in the difficulty with which 
the question was surrounded. In_ his 
opinion, there were insuperable obstacles 
to the adoption of the Gothenburg system 
in this country. All he wished at pre- 
sent was that localities where a desire 
existed for the trial of experiments, such 
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as those which had been carried out in 
Birmingham and Liverpool, should be 
empowered to gratify their wishes, for 
it was only by means of experiments 
that they could hope to arrive at a prac- 
tical solution of the existing difficulties. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was very grateful to his noble Friend 
(Lord Aberdare) for saying that he did 
not wish the Government to pledge 
themselves to any particular course of 
action in connection with the Licensing 
Laws. The subject was one of consider- 
able complexity, and though the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into it had 
been able to make a number of small, 
but not uncalled for, recommendations of 
a not unimportant character, there still 
remained several points upon which it 
was very much more difficult to form 
a conclusive opinion. Allusion had been 
made to the question of Local Option, 
and the position which that question 
had assumed had been pointed out to 
their Lordships. One thing only was 
certain with regard to it—namely, that 
there was avery great and increasing 
desire throughout the country that, in 
some shape or other, power should be 
given to the inhabitants of a town to de- 
termine how many licences ought to be 
granted in the locality. Beyond this 
point the question as yet had not passed. 
Everyone who had examined the ques- 
tion thought that the wishes and opinions 
of the inhabitants of a locality, and 
especially of the working classes, ought 
to be very fully considered ; but, on the 
other hand, no one had yet suggested a 
practical scheme for satisfactorily carry- 
ing this principle into effect. The Com- 
mittee were unable to make such a sug- 
gestion ; and, therefore, they declined to 
publish any positive recommendation on 
the subject. One suggestion made to 
the Committee was that power similar 
to that exercised in the Gothenburg 
scheme should be given to a municipality 
to deal with local licences by purchase. 
He had voted against that recoommenda- 
tion, because, though some such scheme 
might work in large towns, in small ones 
its successful application would be very 
doubtful. One thing would be apparent 
to anyone whoread through the evidence 
that came beforethe Committee—namely, 
that it was almost impossible to establish 
a conclusive theory as to the causes of 
the prevalence of drunkenness. It was 
important that this point should not be 
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lost sight of, because people were very 
apt to adopt, in accordance with their 
predilections, cut and dried theories as 
to the causes of drunkenness, and forth- 
with to imagine that it was in their 
power to furnish a remedy. In the 
evidence given before the Committee 
would be found a strong corrective to 
such views. The Committee, in the 
first place, found that drunkenness was 
to a great extent geographical, and that 
a curious line might be drawn from 
East to West, to the North of which 
drunkenness was very prevalent in large 
towns, and to the South of which it was 
much less prevalent. Another point 
worth attention was, that while it was 
generally assumed that drunkenness 
must vary in proportion to the number 
of public-houses in any particular place, 
the evidence before the Committee by 
no means verified the notion. Judging 
from the statistics relating to apprehen- 
sions for drunkenness, the Committee 
found that there were striking instances 
in which. a very large proportion of 
public-houses in a town was not accom- 
panied by a relative proportion of drun- 
kenness. That showed that a mere 
diminution of the number of public- 
houses was not so certain a cure for 
drunken habits as some supposed. One 
of the most valuable results of the deli- 
berations of the Committee was, that 
they had shown that the measure intro- 
duced by his noble Friend behind him 
(Lord Aberdare) was, on the whole, a 
most successful police measure. The 
next point to which he would refer was 
one in which the noble and learned Lord 
who sat on the Woolsack took great 
interest. His noble Friend (the Earl 
of Onslow) had said that there was a 
great deal of evidence from constables, 
clergymen, and others as to the great 
mischief done by shopkeepers’ licences. 
Well, he was bound to say that, in his 
opinion, and in that of the majority of 
the Committee, the evidence given be- 
fore them completely failed to prove 
that any appreciable increase of drun- 
kenness could be ascribed to those par- 
ticular licences. They were licences 
which were possibly liable to attack 
on various grounds; but no direct evi- 
denee had yet been produced of an im- 
mediate connection between them and 
the prevalence of drunkenness. He had 
not found the assertions with regard to 
alleged increase of drunkenness among 
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women supported by the evidence, and 
as to ers’ licences, they were only 
some 5,000 out of a total of nearly 100,000 
licences for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. He merely made these re- 
marks to show the noble Lord that 
he had not lost his interest in the 
subject. He did not now think it desir- 
able to express any decided opinions on 
the subject, as he wished to, come un- 
fettered to the consideration of the 
matter, if the Government should think 
it proper to bring in a Bill. 


CYPRUS — THE HARBOUR OF 
FAMAGOUSTA. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Duxe or SOMERSET, in rising 
to call attention to the Report of Mr. 
Ormiston on the Harbour of Fama- 
gousta, which had been laid on the 
Table of the House; and to ask, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
decided upon the execution of the works 
proposed? said, that if it was intended 
to convert the harbour into a military 
harbour, then there must necessarily be 
the further expense required for fortify- 
ing it. He was not at all satisfied with 
the tenure upon which we held Cyprus, 
for it was repugnant to one’s ideas of 
propriety that the Queen of England 
should hold the Island as a tributary 
of the Sultan of Turkey. Further, it 
was not only a serious derogation to 
our position, but also a serivus injury 
to the people of Cyprus, for we had 
to contribute to the Sultan £100,000 
a-year in respect of Cyprus—that was, 
that we had, for him, to act as tax- 
gatherer over the people. We had, it 
was said, taken the Island as a model to, 
show how well we could govern the 
country; but the facts were that we 
were obliged, in order to pay this tribute, 
to tax every fruit, every crop, every 
sheep, every goat, and we prevented the 
gathering of the crops until the taxes 
had been paid; so that we interfered 
with the whole industry of the people. 
We had to do thisin order to carry out 
the mischievous financial policy of 
Turkey. It would be well that we should 
consider our position, especially in refer- 
ence to the expenditure upon the Island. 
There would be a much larger commerce 
carried on by the Greeks, Turks, and 
Armenians if they knew that we were 
going to remain in possession of the ter- 
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ritory; but in the present uncertain con- 
dition of things these people were pre- 
vented from making any outlay. They 
knew that we had handed over the Ionian 
Islands to Greece ; and it was not known 
that we might not hand over Cyprus to 
Turkey or to some other country. He 
thought that, as they had had possession 
of the Island for two years, the Govern- 
ment ought to be able to state something 
as to their policy with regard to it. He 
regretted that the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Earl 
Granville) was not in the House. He un- 
derstood there was a plan to hand over 
the Island to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies ; but that plan had not yet 
been fully carried out. The laying of the 
Report upon the Table would be a good 
opportunity for such a statement being 
made. He should be glad te know what 
the policy of the Government was, or, in 
other words, what was the intention of 
the Government with regard to the 
Report which had been laid on the Table. 
Perhaps the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies would give them 
some information on the subject. The 
estimated cost of the improvement of the 
harbour in question was from £270,000 
to £350,000, and that would not be 
sufficient to make it an effective mili- 
tary harbour. 

Lorp LILFORD said, that he took 
great interest in the Island of Cyprus, 
and had done since the commencement 
of their occupation of it. He had made 
some remarks some time ago upon the 
question, and he still maintained that 
their occupation was one of the wisest 
acts ever done by a British Government ; 
but he agreed with the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Somerset) that the manner in 
which they now held the Island was most 
unsatisfactory. Some people said it was 
a bad bargain; but he (Lord Lilford) 
did not think so. He should be glad to 
know from the Government whether 
they had made any arrangement for dis- 
charging the annual payment now made 
to the Sultan by paying down a lump 
sum? His own acquaintance with the 
Island was not that it was exactly a Gar- 
den of Eden ; but it might be made very 
productive. What was wanted was irri- 
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gation, drainage, and so on; and he 
had no doubt, with British enterprize, 
under an intelligent Government, and 
with money spent upon it, the Island 
might be made very productive, and in 
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a few years it would be made a rich and 
flourishing Colony of England. He was 
glad to hear that the management of the 
Island was to be handed over to the 
Colonial Office. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, in 
the absence of his noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Earl 
Granville), it fell to him, as presump- 
tive heir to the Island, as he might be 
called, to reply. He had never had any 
hesitation in saying that the mode in 
which Cyprus was acquired was most 
unfortunate, and that the tenure by 
which the Island was held most em- 
barrassing and disagreeable. But if 
the Island was handed over to the 
Colonial Office, no opinion that he held 
on these points would prevent him doin 
the best he could to render the Islan 
prosperous and a valuable possession— 
if he might say so, seeing the conditions 
under which it was held—to this coun- 
try. Although one might be anxious to 
make the best of a bad bargain, as he 
(the Earl of Kimberley) was in this case, 
yet it was impossible to convert a bad 
bargain into a good one at will. If this 
was an ordinary Colony, there might be 
many modes by which money could be 
raised for improvements in the Colony, 
and for the creation of a military har- 
bour; but to embark upon a large ex- 
penditure on an uncertain tenure would 
be a difficult operation, and would re- 
quire much consideration. The estimate 
of £350,000 for the works which had 
been referred to would represent but a 
small proportion of the sum which it 
would be necessary to expend in order 
to construct a great military harbour, 
because, if‘they created a harbour in 
which ships of war were to lie, it would 
be to the last degree imprudent not to 
defend it against an enemy, otherwise 
they might have the place seized and 
turned against themselves. Therefore, 
the Report, which had been made by, 
he believed, a very competent engineer, 
only touched one portion of the subject. 
Then, besides the fortifications, there 
was the healthiness of the position to be 
considered. If the spot was really an 
unhealthy one, it would hardly be a 
desirable plave in which to post a gar- 
rison; and, on the other hand, without 
a garrison the harbour would not be 
safe. It was a question whether Fa- 
magousta could be converted into a 
healthy position; and, if so, at what 
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cost. He was bound to say that the 
whole subject of Cyprus, whether as 
regarded their tenure of the Island, or 
as regarded the possibility of rendering 
it useful as a great military or naval 
station, or for any other purpose what- 
ever, seemed to him to be so difficult, 
and toinvolve considerationsof so various 
a character, that he hoped their Lord- 
ships would excuse him if he did not 
now pledge himself to the course which 
should be taken. All he could say was, 
that his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had fully before 
his eyes the difficulties they were placed 
in with respect to their relations with the 
Porte, and that, for his own part, if he 
had to undertake the Administration of 
the Island, he would give the whole 
subject his best consideration with a due 
sense of its importance. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, it 
was clear, from the observations of the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (the Earl of Kimberley), that 
that was a very inconvenient occasion on 
which to enterinto a full discussion of the 
question relating to Cyprus. But when 
the time came that the noble Earl oppo- 
site should have the subject fully under 
his consideration, if the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Somerset) should then bring 
it forward, it would probably be desir- 
able for the Members of the late Go- 
vernment to take part in the discussion. 
At present, he (Viscount Cranbrook) 
contented himself with simply reserving 
their right to take part in such a discus- 
sion hereafter. 


NAVY—THE TYPE OF TRAINING SHIPS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH rose 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether, after the bitter experience of 
the loss within two years of the train- 
ing ships ‘‘Eurydice ” and ‘‘ Atalanta,” 
the Board of Admiralty contemplate 
building one or more sailing ships ex- 
pressly for ‘‘training’’ purposes; and, 
if so, what is the type of ship they pro- 

ose to build? He observed that the 
oss of those two ships, with 600 gallant 
young lives, was a calamity which had 
sunk very deep into the heart of the na- 
tion. But there was mingled with the 
sense of national sorrow at that sad 
event something akin to the feeling 
of doubt and apprehension in many 
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quarters whether we had at our dis- 
posal the best possible ship for training 
purposes. It was, therefore, with a view 
to ally such doubts and apprehensions 
that he had put his Question on the 
Paper; and he hoped that satisfactory 
information on the point might be sup- 
lied from the highest official source. 
t was well known that seamen to be 
properly trained must be on board sail- 
ing ships; and if there were any attempt 
to combine steam and sail they must 
sacrifice some advantage or other. He 
assumed, therefore, that they must con- 
tinue to employ sailing ships for the 
purpose of training their young seamen, 
if they intended to keep up the reputa- 
tion of this country for seamanship. His 
own opinion was that they must employ 
smaller sailing ships. The very size of 
the vast structures in our Navy rendered 
them unsuitable for this purpose. Per- 
fection had by no means been yet at- 
tained in shipbuilding; but probably 
the introduction of steel as a material 
for ~~ would very materially tend to 
solve the problem in reference to ac- 
quiring lightness and speed. It would, 
however, be a calumny to say that we 
had not in the Navy the most magnifi- 
cent type of sailing ships that the world 
had ever seen; but if, however, there 
were not now to be found either in com- 
mission or in reserve vessels in every 
respect adapted for training ships, he 
thought that no time ought to be lost 
in constructing one or more. He meant 
by perfect in every respect that they 
should be perfect in seaworthiness, per- 
fect as to accommodation, and perfect in 
the possession of every appliance which 
art and science could suggest for ob- 
viating the dangers of the sea. Of this 
he felt certain, that whatever the highest 
ingenuity might contrive in regard to 
the construction of the ships of the Royal 
Navy, we should have, whenever the 
hour of trial came, to depend, as we had 
depended hitherto, on the skill, the 
smartness, and the pluck of the British 
sailor; and his contention was that if 
the interests of the Navy were to be 
maintained, they would never be able to 
dispense with that part of the sailors’ 
education which was conducted on board 
of a sailing vessel. The noble Earl 
concluded by asking the Question of 
which he had given Notice. 
Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he fully appreciated the motives of his 
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noble Friend (the Earl of Ravensworth) 
in bringing the subject forward. In 
answer to the Question which he had 
been asked, he had to say that the 
Admiralty were not about to build a 
sailing ship for training purposes. The 
programme of shipbuilding for. the 
present year had for some time been 
settled, and it was impossible to make 
any considerable alteration in that pro- 
gramme. The matter, however, did not 
press. The Board of Admiralty thought 
that the decision of the question, whe- 
ther any change should be made in the 
manner of training seamen for the 
Fleet, should be deferred until the Re- 
port of the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the loss of the Atalanta had 
been presented. The inquiry of that 
Committee would not be made specifi- 
cally into what was the best kind of 
ship to be used for the training of 
seamen, because that was a subject 
which he thought would be best deter- 
mined upon the responsibility of the 
Board of Admiralty. At thesame time, 
it was possible that the question might 
be affected to some extent by the Report 
of the Committee. In the meantime, he 
was not able to give any further answer 
to his noble Friend, except to assure him 
that that subject was one which the 
Board of Admiralty deemed to be of 
very great importance, and one to which 
they would direct their most serious 
attention. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 2nd July, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—New War Issuep—for Eve- 
sham, v. Daniel Rowlinson Ratcliffe, esquire, 
void Election. 

New Memuer Sworn—Sir Sydney Waterlow, 
baronet, for Gravesend. 

Privare Bits (by Order) —Considered as amended 
—Kings Lynn Corporation*; Nottingham 
Corporation *. 

Pustic Brrts—Committee—Employers’ Liability 

(re-comm.) [209], debate adjourned, 
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Report—Inclosure Provisional Order (Abbotside 
Common) * (218; Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders (Ballinasloe, &c.) * 
220]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
Aberavon, 7b [125]; Local Government 
rovisional Orders (Eastbourne &c.) * [189] ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Fleet- 
wood, &c.) * [199]; Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings (Scotland) Provisional Order 
(Leith) * [200]. 


Elections. 


Mr. CuHartes BrapLAveGH, one of the 
Members for the Borough of Northamp- 
ton, claiming to be a person for the time 
being by Law permitted to’ make a 
solemn Affirmation or Declaration in- 
stead of taking an Oath, made and sub- 
scribed a solemn Affirmation in the form 
prescribed by ‘‘ The Parliamentary Oaths 
Act, 1866,” as altered by ‘“‘ The Promis- 
sory Oaths Act, 1868.” 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


. Mr. Spzaxer informed the House, that he had 
received from Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. 
Justice Lopes, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, a Cer- 
— and Report relating to the Election for 
the 


Borough of Thirsk: : 
And the same were read, as followeth :— 


THIRSK ELECTION. 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 

To The Right Honble, 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

We, the Honble. George Denman, and Sir 
Henry Lopes, kt., Judges for the trial of Elec- 
tion Petitions in England, do hereby certify 
that upon the 30th day of June 1880, and the 
following day, We held a Court at York for the 
trial of, and did try, the Election Petition for 
the Borough of Thirsk, between Samuel Brad- 
ley Willcock, Robert Skilbeck, Thomas Humph- 
rey, and David Meek, Petitioners; and the 
Honble. Lewis Payn Dawnay, Respondent. 

And we certify that the said Respondent was 

duly elected and returned. 
And whereas charges were made at the said 
Election of corrupt practices having been com- 
mitted at the said Election, we, in further pur- 
suance of the said Act, report in writing to you 
as follows :— ‘ 

1. That no corrupt practice was proved to 
have been commit by or with the knowledge 
or consent of any Candidate at the said Elec- 
tion. 

2. That we have reason to believe that cor- 
rupt practices extensively prevailed at the said 
Election. 
Grorce Denman. 
Henry C. Lorgs. 
York, 

July 1st 1880. 

And the said Certificate and Report were 
oti to be entered in the Journals of this 
ouse, 








Parliament— 
MOTIONS. 


—70o— 
PARLIAMENT —TEWKESBURY WRIT. 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR 
moved— 

“‘That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New 
Writ for the electing of a Member to serve in 
this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Tewkesbury, in the room of William Edwin 
Price, esquire, whose Election has been deter- 
mined to be void.” 

Mr. J. R. YORKE reminded the 
House that in the case of the Evesham 
Election Petition the learned Judges ap- 
pointed to try it had reported that they 
had no reason to believe that corrupt 

ractices extensively prevailed at the late 

lection, and that they confined them- 
selves strictly to the evidence before 
them. The Attorney General in that 
case submitted a Motion for the produc- 
tion of the shorthand writer’s notes of 
the evidence, in order that the House 
might have an opportunity of con- 
sidering it. Now the case for Tewkes- 
bury was the same as that for Evesham, 
with this exception, that the Judges did 
not state that they had confined them- 
selves to the evidence beforethem. The 
two cases were evidently to be governed 
by the same principle, and should stand 
or fall together. . He should propose, 
therefore, that the Writ be suspended 
until the shorthand writer’s notes of the 
evidence were in the hands of Mem- 
bers, and that, should it then appear to 
the House to be necessary, a Select 
Committee should be appointed to con- 
sider the evidence. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL agreed 
with the hon. Member that the House 
ought to be in possession of the facts of 
the case. He should, therefore, move 
as an Amendment— 

“That the Writ be postponed till the Short- 
hand Writers’ Notes of the proceedings on the 
Election Petition are printed.”’ 

The law, notwithstanding the powers of 
the Judges, was not effectual for the dis- 
covery and punishment of corrupt prac- 
tices. He begged to call attention to the 
fact that the Report of the Election 
Judges in this case, as in the case of the 
Evesham Petition, did not report that no 
corrupt practices prevailed, but that from 
the evidence before them there was no 
reason to believe that corrupt practices 
extensively prevailed. It was quite clear 
this peculiar form of words was used 
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as warning that there was a great deal 
of suspicion connected with the case. 
Tewkesbury and Evesham were two of 
the smallest boroughs in England, and 
it was most desirable to show that such 
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constituencies were not corrupt. Of late 
years the expenses of contested elections 
had been enormously increased, and the 
last Election was the most expensive that 
ever occurred. Very soon the House 
would be driven to consider the matter, 
because if the expenses of elections were 
to increase at their present rate none but 
a rich man could possibly obtain a seat 
in Parliament. The evil effect of this was 
seen in the fact that landed squires, 
manufacturers, and the rich men were 
those who resisted the various measures 
of the Government though professing to 
be Liberals. The mode of conducting 
Election Petitions now-a-days was to 
establish one or two cases, prove the 
agency, then shake hands all round, and 
withdraw from the case. His Motion 
might be objected to on the score of ex- 
pense, and he might be referred to the 
manuscript evidence. He had seen the 
manuscript evidence about an hour be- 
fore; but he submitted that in view of the 
facts he had stated the House should 
have an opportunity of carefully con- 
sidering the evidence, and to that end 
he begged to submit the Motion in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That ”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Writ be postponed till the Shorthand 
Writers’ Notes of the Proceedings on the Elec- 
tion Petition are printed,”—(Sir George Camp- 
bell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he should not at- 
tempt to deal with the minor questions 
often mixed up with the one under con- 
sideration—such as the disfranchisement 
of small boroughs, or the growth of elec- 
tion expenses; but he was going to ask 
the House to lay down, by its vote on 
the Motion before it, some general prin- 
ciple on which it should proceed in all 
such cases; for if they were to act on 
vague words contained in an Election 
Petition Report, it was obvious they 
must involve themselves sooner or later 
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in some very unsatisfactory conclusions. 
When a Report by the examining 
Judges contained thestatement that there 
was reason to believe that corrupt prac- 
tices had extensively prevailed a Com- 
mission was issued, and until the Report 
of the Commissioners was received the 
Writ was not issued. Butif the Judges 
were silent on the subject, or reported 
that there was no reason to believe that 
corrupt practices had extensively pre- 
vailed, the House had proceeded, after 
two day’s Notice, almost without excep- 
tion, to order that the new Writ be issued. 
The reason for that course was—first, 
that the constituency should not be de- 
prived of its right of election, and also 
that there should not be interposed any 
long period of-excitement in the con- 
stituency. When the Motion for the 
issue of the Evesham Writ was made, 
the hon. Member (Mr. J. R. Yorke) 
called attention to the words of the 
Judges, that— 

‘From the evidence before us, to which we 
have confined our attention, there is no reason 
to believe that corrupt practices extensively pre- 
vailed in the said election.” 
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These words were somewhat peculiar ; 
and, therefore, the Government, when 
their attention was called to them, 
yielded to the suggestion that there 
should be a delay in the issue of the 
Writ. Well, that delay had occurred, 
the evidence in relation to the Evesham 
Election Petition had been printed, and 
now, when the present Motion was de- 
cided, a Motion was about to be made 
to issue a new Writ for Evesham. He 
hoped hon. Members had read the 
evidence in the Evesham case. He had 
himself read it, and he confessed he had 
never read a weaker case for the sup- 
position that corrupt practices had exten- 
sively prevailed at the late Election. The 
Evesham Writ had been withheld for 14 
days in order to enable them to know 
what was the meaning of the words used 
by the learned Judges. In the case of 
Tewkesbury, the Report contained words 
not usually found in these Reports, and 
he must say he did not know what the 
learned Judges meant. They could not 
act upon suspicion like his hon. Friend. 
The Judges were bound to confine their 
attention to the evidence; if they did 
not, they were —— away from 
the duty cast upon them. If this Motion 


was not conceded the House should 
understand its position. 


If it deter- 
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mined to proceed, not on,evidence, but 
on newspaper reports, and said there 
was something in those reports that 
should induce them to withhold the 
Writ for an indefinite time, that would 
be treacherous ground to take action on. 
If the Judges failed to report that cor- 
rupt practices extensively prevailed, the 
House ought not to listen to newspaper 
reports or gossip in the Lobby. In 
justice to the constituency, he thought 
the House should agree to the Motion 
of the noble Lord. 

Mr. J.R. YORKE thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s speech illus- 
trated the extremely unsatisfactory state 
of the law. If he understood the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
it came to this—that unless the Judges 
had legal evidence that corrupt practices 
extensively prevailed they were to be 
silent. But it was well known that 
parties to Election Petitions tried to 
minimize such. matters, and counsel 
on each side ended by complimenting 
each other... It was actually. made a 
subject of compliment the other day that 
a gentleman did not enter the witness- 
box to deny certain acts of bribery attri- 
buted to him. In the case of Tewkes- 
bury the Judges were even more.em- 
phatic than in the case of Evesham, for 
they said, having regard to the evidence 
to which 

“We have strictly confined ourselves, there © 
is no reason to believe that, corrupt, practices 
extensively prevailed.’’ 

The Judges, in fact, had endeavoured 
to invent a formula which would. give 
the House to understand the impression 
left upon their minds. He thought, 
therefore, that a Special Committee 
ought to be appointed to inquire. into 
the whole circumstances. before a new 
Writ was ordered to be issued, What 
he contended was that, if the House had 
reason to believe that corrupt practices 
had extensively prevailed, then it should 
act upon that belief. The Attorney 
General’s argument was that, though 
the Judges had reported in somewhat 
significant terms, since they had not 
distinctly stated that corrupt practices 
had extensively prevailed, the House 
could not take action upon it. He ven- 
tured to submit, however, that. the 
House had not parted with its final 
jurisdiction in the matter. If the House 
wished to put down corrupt practices, it 
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state of the law as regarded the consti- 
tuencies, which in nine cases out of ten 
were in fault rather than the candidates. 
Election after election was conducted by 
persons who rejoiced in their iniquity, 
and theimpunity with which their prac- 
tices were attended, and the tradition was 
handed down to their descendants. 

Mr. RODWELL was of opinion that 
the House would run very great danger 
if it adopted the course recommended 
by his hon. Friend, because then they 
would take it upon them to review the 
decision of the Judges. It would be 
very unfortunate for that House to con- 
stitute itself a sort of Court of Appeal 
from the decision of the Judges, because 
they could only deal with the same evi- 
dence which the Judges had before 
them. In former times, whenever they 
had reason to suspect that evidence was 
withheld, the law gave them power to 
issue a Commission, and the Speaker had 
authority for appointing counsel to in- 
quire into the whole circumstances of 
the case. A corresponding power was 
now placed in the hands of the House 
when the Judges reported that there 
was reason to believe that corrupt prac- 
tices had extensively prevailed. The 


proposition laid down by the Attorney 
General was the only sound and proper 
one. 

Mr. GLADSTONE thought the hon. 
Member for East Gloucester (Mr. J. R. 
Yorke) deserved all possible praise for his 
zeal as to the repression of corrupt prac- 


tices. During the lifetime of the present 
Parliament there would, no doubt, be 
ample opportunity for the development 
of that zeal; but it was to be regretted 
that the hon. Gentleman did not show 
the same zeal in preventing, at the close of 
the last Parliament, the hurried passing 
of a most mischievous measure bearing 
on corrupt practices. The question now 
before the House was whether it was 
convenient that every Motion for the 
issue of new Writs should be made the 
occasion of a discussion as to the general 
principle on which they ought to pro- 
ceed with regard to corrupt practices. 
At the present moment it was inconve- 
nient, and greatly interrupted the pro- 
gress of Public Business, that they should 
have rambling discussions of this na- 
ture, which appeared to aim, not at the 
establishment of general rules, but at 
exceptional proceedings, bringing into 
question, if not the integrity, certainly 
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the judgment, of the Judges to whom 
they had intrusted this very important 
matter, and really constituting .an ob- 
stacle to the House arriving at any 
right decision. The proposal of the At- 
torney General was that they should 
proceed by general rules; but the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member was that 
when Reports of this kind were presented 
to the House a Select Committee should 
be appointed to make an inquiry, the 
Writ being meanwhile suspended. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: I rise to explain. 
(‘* Order ! Ri: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is in possession of the House. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: I merely wish 
to make an explanation. [‘‘ Order! ”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ifthe hon. Member 
desires to make an explanation he can 
do so, with the indulgence of the House, 
at the close of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was necessary 
that they should have some definite 
method of procedure with regard to in- 
dividual cases, and that definite method 
of procedure they were not establishing 
now for the first time. The trial of 
Election Petitions by Judges had been 
in force during the existence of two 
Parliaments; and he believed it had 
been a uniform rule to institute a Com- 
mission when the Judges reported 
that corrupt practices had extensively 
prevailed. When, however, the Judges 
reported that there was no evidence 
of corrupt practices having exten- 
sively prevailed, the House, bearing in 
mind that the proceedings were penal as 
well as remedial, had felt bound not to 
offer obstacles to the issue of a Writ. 
That was the rule under which numbers 
of Writs had been issued with the 
general assent and concurrence of the 
House. Whether that rule should be 
altered or not was a grave question ; but 
it was a question which should be raised 
in an independent way, and at a time 
when it could be sufficiently considered, 
and no good object could be gained by 
raising it on a Motion with reference to 
a particular borough which presented no 
exceptional circumstances. He hoped, 
therefore, the opinion of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
would be followed, only observing that 
the Government asked nothing but that 
the general Rules of the House should 
be maintained and adhered to. 
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Mr. J. R. YORKE said, that the 
Prime Minister had misrepresented his 
argument. What he had urged was 
that the House ought to reserve to itself 
the power of considering the evidence in 
each case, and that, if necessary, a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to consider 
the matter; not, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman put it, that in every case a Com- 
mittee should be appointed—that would 
be absurd. 

Mr. GORST observed, that the At- 
torney General had specially invited the 
House on the present occasion to lay 
down a general rule, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. 
Yorke) was only following the lead of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He wassur- 
prised to hear the Prime Minister refer to 
the mischievous Act of last Session ; but 
the Actreceived the supportof the present 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. [Sir Cuartes W. Ditxe: No, 
no!) The hon. Gentleman said that 
the payment of cabs ought either to be 
made a corrupt practice or it must be 
legalized, in he did not care which. 
The late Government, following the 
hon. Baronet’s advice, had resolved to 
legalize the payment. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. and learned Member thatthe Ques- 
tion before the Chair was the issue of a 
new Writ for Tewkesbury. 

Mr. GORST said, that he would, of 
course, obey the ruling of the Chair ; 
but he had been led into the digression 
by the example of the Prime Minister. 
Another reason why they should insti- 
tute an inquiry into these matters was 
to see how far these corrupt practices 
were influenced by the Circular issued 
by the Liberal Party, and for which hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Bench were responsible. In the case 
of Tewkesbury the Judges had made an 
extraordinary Report. It was neither 
affirmative nor negative. It stated that, 
so far as the evidence was placed before 
them—and. they had strictly confined 
their attention to it—no corrupt prac- 
tices had prevailed. There was great 
danger that only a small fraction of the 
case had been brought before the 
Judges. It would, therefore, be wise, 
he thought, that a Committee should in 
such cases be appointed. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had misrepre- 
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sented the Attorney General, who did 
not ask the House to lay down a general 
rule on the present occasion, but only 
to follow the rule hitherto observed. It 
was not the duty of Election Judges to 
make fishing inquiries, but to take the 
evidence that came before them, and 
upon that to make their Report to the 
House. It would be an endless pro- 
ceeding if they were to begin to go 
behind the judgments of Election Judges. 
If the dena in their Courts were 
unsatisfactory, the only thing to do was 
to revise the law under which the trial 
of Petitions was conducted, and on that 
view there was nothing exceptional in 
this case. A judgment had been given 
at Plymouth, which struck many people 
as extraordinary ; but they did not find 
hon. Members opposite rising to oppose 
the issue of a Writ for that place. 
Hon. Members opposite were, however, 
always eager to oppose the issuing of 
Writs for Liberal boroughs, and the 
effect of their doing so was to obstruct 
the progress of Public Business ; but the 
country would understand, as the House 
did, why such a course was resorted to, 
especially when it observed who some of 
the Members were who took a leading 
part in such discussions. He hoped the 
House would not consent to the tem- 
porary disfranchisement of the borough 
of Tewkesbury by refusing to issue the 
Writ. 

Mr. WARTON protested against the 
insinuations made a the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. He did not 
approve of the action of his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Gloucestershire 
(Mr. J. R. Yorke) ; but he was convinced 
that his motives were perfectly pure. 
The only reason why Liberal Writs 
came before the House so frequently 
was that twice as many Liberal Mem- 
bers were unseated for bribery as Con- 
servatives. : 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 238; 
Noes 53: Majority 185.—(Div. List, 
No. 37.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his 
Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make 
out a New Writ for the electing of a Member to 
serve in this present Parliament for the Borough 
of Tewkesbury, in the room of William Edwin 
Price, esquire, whose Election has been deter- 
mined to be void. 
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PARLIAMENT—EVESHAM WRIT. 


Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR 
moved that a new Writ be issued for 
the election of a Member for the borough 
of Evesham, in the room of Mr. Daniel 
Rowlinson Ratcliffe, whose election has 
been determined to be void. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
after the last division it would be use- 
less to oppose this Motion. The matter, 
however, was one in which he took great 
interest. The Attorney General must 
be a sanguine man if he thought that 
many Members had read the evidence 
which was adduced at the trial of the 
Election Petition recently. It had only 
been in the hands of hon. Members two 
days, and as the evidence was volu- 
minous, probably not one Member in 
a hundred had mastered it. He dif- 
fered entirely from the Attorney General, 
who seemed to suggest that there was 
not the slightest suspicion of extensive 
corrupt practices attaching to the borough 
of Evesham. Whether corrupt practices 
had extensively prevailed ornot, he hadno 
doubt that the election was won bymoney. 
He did not know whether the money 
was given in charity or from corrupt 
motives; but his surprise as to a gen- 
tleman who dropped his sovereigns 
about so indiscriminately was that one- 
half the borough constituencies in Eng- 
land did not invite him to stand. He could 
not say whether it was the candidate or 
the constituency that had been cor- 
rupt. It was possible that the candi- 
date gave his money without any cor- 
rupt motive ; but the voters of Evesham 
appeared to be like the innocent little 
birds they had seen who opened their 
mouths whenever they thought any- 
thing was likely to fall into them. 
Either the House had a discretion in the 
matter or it had not. If the House had 
no discretion, then legislation was ur- 
gently required, because there was no 
public tribunal by which these corrupt 
practices were sifted. Ifthe House had 
a discretion it ought to exercise it and 
appoint a Committee to make further 
inquiries. His individual opinion was 
against the Motion; but he would not 
divide the House on the subject. He 
hoped, however, that, in order to afford 
the necessary time for careful perusal of 
the evidence, the Motion for issuing the 
‘Writ would be postponed until next 
Monday. 
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Mr. ONSLOW supported the appeal 
for delay. This case was very different 
from that of Tewkesbury, as to which he 
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voted with the Government. He ap- 
pealed to the Government to give the 
House further time for reading the evi- 
dence taken at the time of the trial of the 
Evesham Election Petition. At the 
present time he would venture to say not 
a single Member had read the Paper 
now laid before the House, but which 
had not as yet been circulated to Mem- 
bers. He knew Evesham, and he ven- 
tured to say that no more corrupt consti- 
tuency existed in the whole of England. 
A gentleman whom everybody would 
like to see in the House, not long ago 
visited the place, as he had been asked 
to contest the seat; but he was so horrified 
at what was expected of him, that he 
shook the dust from his feet, and would 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
place. It was a scandal that a borough 
of this kind should continue to be en- 
franchised, and he thought this was a 
case which the House ought to take up. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not under- 
stand what practical course was intended 
in asking for delay. Some Members 
hac already read the evidence—among 
them the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, 
who made no Motion. Were they to 
appoint a Committee to review the deci- 
sion of the Judges, who had reported 
that corrupt practices had not exten- 
sively prevailed? Having looked at the 
evidence, he believed there was no ground 
for delaying the issue of the Writ. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE also thought it not 
unreasonable that the issuing of the Writ 
should be delayed until Monday, in order 
that hon. Members might have a further 
time to read the evidence taken. He had 
personally only had time to skim the 
evidence and the Report ; but he could 
not help thinking, as the result of such 
perusal, that the facts disclosed showed 
a necessity for further inquiry. He was 
not going to move that the Writ should 
be suspended, because it was not impro- 
bable that before the Election Petitions 
were altogether disposed of some start- 
ling disclosures would be made, and he 
might then find it necessary to bring the 
whole matter before the House. He now 
submitted that sufficient time had not 
been allowed for the House to consider 
this subject. 


Motion agreed to, 
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QUESTIONS. 


—oQor— 
INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT, 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with 
reference to the statement made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury to the effect 
that an endeavour was made in 1869 by 
Lord Clarendon, in conjunction with the 
Government of which the right honour- 
able Gentleman was the head, to set in 
motion some measure to be at least a be- 
ginning of disarmament, Whether there 
are in the Foreign Office any records of 
the negotiations that then took place ; 
and, if so, whether there will be any ob- 
jection to lay them upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I made the 
reference mentioned by my hon. Friend, 
as he will perfectly well understand, not 
in the nature of any contentious or po- 
lemical argument in defence of the Go- 
vernment ; but, as I may with truth say, 
historically and for the purpose of pay- 
ing what I thought was a very just 
tribute of honour to the memory of a 
very distinguished statesman and a most 
valued Colleague. Therefore it was that 
I felt myself justified in making that 
reference to his memory. The exact state 
of the case is this. The records show 
that I was mistaken in giving the date 
as 1869; it should have been 1870. In 
the Foreign Office are to be found records 
of the proceedings which concern the 
communication between Lord Clarendon 
and the Government of the Emperor of 
the French. The ulterior portion of the 
proceedings —the communications be- 
tween Lord Clarendon and the German 
Government—are not to be found in the 
Foreign Office. I have no doubt what- 
ever of what the meaning of that is— 
namely, that Lord Clarendon, with very 
good judgment and discretion, having 
to make a proposal to the German Go- 
vernnient, determined to feel his way in 
the first instance unofficially, and, as I 
intimated in the debate, he then disco- 
vered that no practical progress could be 
made. In these circumstances, and, in- 
deed, on general grounds, I hope my 
hon. Friend will not press for the pro- 
duction of these Papers, which are in the 
Foreign Office, and which are essentially 
one-sided. Moreover, the production of 
them might possibly seem like raising 
some controversy, or casting some impu- 
tations on the one Government or the 
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other. That was as far as possible from 
my intention, for I donot think that any 
fair ground for imputation rests on one 
side or the other. 


Burmah Commission. 


FRANCE—EXPULSION OF THE 
JESUITS. 


Tue O’ DONOGHUE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for. Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
monstrated, or intend to remonstrate, 
with the French Government against 
their removing from their homes and 
banishing the Jesuits and members of 
other religious orders; and, if the Go- 
vernment intend taking any steps for 
the protection of those subjects of the 
Queen who are members of the Jesuit 
order, or of other religious communi- 
ties in France ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
this Question having been placed on the 
Paper only last night, and appearing 
only this morning, we have had very 
little time to search for precedents ; but, 
as far as the examination has yet gone, 
it has been found that on the numerous 
occasions when the Jesuits have been 
expelled from various European States, 
no remonstrance had ever been made 
by the British Government at any time. 
Owing to the short Notice which the 
hon. Member gave of his Question the 
examination is not yet complete; but 
there is reason to suppose that no re- 
monstrance has in any case whatever 
been made on the subject. With re- 
gard to the second part of the Question, 
relating to British subjects, there has 
been no remonstrance made or address 
forwarded to the Foreign Office by any 
British subject affected by these decrees. 


THE BRITISH BURMAH COMMISSION. 

Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether it is a fact 
that several young civilians from India 
have been placed in the British Burmah 
Commission over the heads of Military 
Officers who have served in that Com- 
mission for many years, and who had 
relinquished their position in the Army 
on the faith of promises of assured pro- 
motion in the said Commission ? 

Tue Marquess. or HARTINGTON: 
No, Sir; I have no knowledge of the 
circumstance referred to by the hon. 
Member, and I do not find that any re- 
presentation has been made on the sub- 
ject.to the India Office. 
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Employers’ Liability 


WAYS AND MEANS — INLAND RE- 
VENUE—THE INCOME TAX. 


Mr. NORTHCOTE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If it is the case 
that Income Tax at the rate of 6d. in 
the £1 has been deducted from the 
salaries of permanent Civil Servants of 
the Crown for the quarter ending June 
30th, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Supplementary Budget has not yet 
received the sanction of this House; 
and, if so, on what grounds this deduc- 
tion has been made in the case of Civil 
Servants, whilst the Bank July Dividends 
bear a charge of only 5d. in the £1? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISEH: 
Sir, the deduction of Income Tax from 
the Salaries of Civil Servants for the 
quarter ending June 30 has been made, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 17 of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1879, at the rate sanc- 
tioned by the Resolution of this House 
which was passed on the 11th of June 
last. The reason why the Bank July 
Dividends bear a charge of only 5d. in the 

ound is that the books of the Bank 

aving been already made up, it would 
be extremely inconvenient, with so large 
a number of payments concerned, to re- 
quire them to be re-adjusted to the new 
rate at so short a notice. The deduction 
in the next payment will be made at the 
rate of 7d. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—2.0-.— 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY (re-committed) 
BILL.—[Buz 209.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. Brassey.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—( Ur. Dodson.) 


Mr. MACDONALD, in rising to 
move— 


“That no measure dealing with the Em- 
loyers’ Liability for Injuries sustained by their 
ervants can be accepted as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question which admits, as a ground 
of defence in any action or proceeding brought 
for the recovery of damages or for compensa- 
tion in respect to bodily injury or loss of life, that 
the person by whose negligence the injury or 


~ 
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loss of life is alleged to have been occasioned, 
was employed in a common employment with 
the person killed or injured,” 

said, he had no intention to impede the 
progress of the Bill; but it was desir- 
able that he should point out to the 
House certain things in connection with 
the subject of employers’ liability that 
perhaps the House was not aware of or 
did not understand. The present law 
inflicted an injustice upon the workmen, 
and it was very desirable that some 
effective measure of redress should be 
considered and passed. In this country, 
and in every other country, the most 
dangerous form of law was Judge- 
made law, and for the reason thatit was 
continually altering and changing, and 
in that state which Lord Cairns described 
as maturing. He feared, however, that 
it was maturing in the wrong direction, 
affecting as it did the liberties and rights 
of the people. He admitted that the 
case of Priestly v. Fowler, which was 
decided by a single Judge, not on appeal 
by the House of Lords, ruled the cases 
in England; but ithad no power over 
the Scotch Courts. In Scotland the law 
was even broader than the Bill brought 
in by the Government, and that was 
seen from a case that occurred in Scot- 
land many years ago. In that case 
two men were killed in consequence 
of the engineer who wound them up 
from the pit falling asleep in the middle 
of the operation. That case came 
before the Scotch Court, and was de- 
cided in favour of the wives and chil- 
dren of the two men. It was then re- 
moved to the House of Lords, where the 
decision was reversed on the law as in- 
terpretedin the case of Priestly v. Fowler, 
and the Judge whom the case originally 
came before said that might be the law 
of England, but he hoped and trusted 
he might never live to see it the law of 
Scotland. In another case, the colliery 
manager, who acted in every respect as 
the employer, was held to be the:fellow- 
workman of the man who had been 
killed ; and, therefore, the employer was 
not responsible. The argument had 
been used that if the doctrine of com- 
mon employment were removed it would 
be oppressing the employer, and that 
capitalists would take their money else- 
where, and thus damage the interests of 
the country. He did not believe that such 
would be the case, because the capitalists 
were wise enough not to take their capital 
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away from the country where they could 
find the best use for it. Then it had been 
said that if the law were altered in the 
direction he had indicated, and the doc- 
trine of common employment were taken 
away, that there would be an increase 
of litigation without number. But they 
were not without experience upon that 
matter, and a high authority had said 
that experience was their best teacher. 
It was recorded as the law of France a 
considerable time ago that employers 
could plead the doctrine of common lia- 
bility for accidents to the workmen. A 
case happened in the year 1842 in 
France, where, in the highest Court, it 
was decided to the effect that it ought 
to be no bar to a workman to make a 
claim for compensation that the injury 
was done by a fellow-workman. What 
was the case? Litigation was scarcely 
known of since. In France, Italy, and 
Belgium no litigation took place, and in 
the case of Germany the laws had been 
modified from time to time, and the 
principle of the Bill introduced by him 
into the House of Commons this Session 
was being considered by the German 
Parliament, and the object of that Bill 
was to destroy the possibility of liti- 
gation, and to declare that it was no 
bar to the claim of a man that he was 
a common workman. He moved his 
Amendment in no spirit of hostility to 
the principle of the Bill introduced by 
the Government. That Bill went a con- 
siderable distance ; but he wished that it 
could have gone further. In matters of 
that kind, he believed that a compro- 
mise was the best way out of the diffi- 
culty; therefore he accepted the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, in the hope that the 
Government would, from the expressions 
they had heard that day, take courage 
and go forward until the doctrine of 
common employment was erased from 
the Statute Book and the decisions of 
the Courts. 

Mr. INDERWICK said, that, in se- 
conding the Amendment, he had no 
desire to impede the progress of the Go- 
vernment measure. His object was 
rather to strengthen the hands of the 
Government, and, if possible, to enable 
them to give to the measure before the 


House substance and vitality, and an | p 


element of finality which, at present, it 
did not appear to him to possess. Its 
object was to settle a difficulty of a 
somewhat serious character between em- 
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oe and employed, in which it was 
elieved that capital had an advantage 
over labour. The workmen said that 
they were in an exceptional position, 
because, while strangers were entitled 
to demand compensation for injury, 
workmen could not do so unless they 
charged masters with personal negli- 
gence; and this was a grievance from 
which they desired to be relieved. He 
found it suggested, in documents that 
had been circulated, that this was 
a sentimental, and not a substantial 
grievance; but he believed that it was 
a substantial one. He did not believe 
that workmen were treated with a want 
of kindness or liberality. That charge 
was not made against employers as a 
class. The other day, at a railway sta- 
tion, he saw an appeal to the public, on 
behalf of the widow and family of a 
guard who had lost his life in a laud- 
able endeavour to save that of a passen- 
ger, and the Railway Company headed 
the appeal with a very handsome sub- 
scription. What the men said was that 
they did not allege any inhumanity or 
unkindness ; but they desired that their 
position should be strictly defined, and 
that they should have, by law and right, 
that for which they were obliged to ap- 
peal to private benevolence and public 
sympathy. He had taken an impartial 
view of that subject, being neither asso- 
ciated with the capitalist, nor represent- 
ing what might be called a working 
men’s constituency. The origin of the 
dispute appeared to be extremely doubt- 
ful. The matter was first brought to a 
head about 1837, when the decision was 
iven that common employment was a 
egal defence. The matter was then 
brought to the House of Lords from 
Scotland, and from that time the law 
had been established and acted upon. 
There had been circulated a pamphlet 
by Lord Justice Bramwell, who had dis- 
cussed the matter at considerable length, 
and whose opinion was entitled to very 
great weight, not only because he was 
a distinguished Judge, but also because 
he was a worthy and kindly gentleman. 
He was, however, unable to arrive at 
the same conclusion as the learned Lord 
Justice. Of the rule of common em- 
loyment he found no trace before 1837. 
No doubt the Judges acted upon what 
they rightly believed ¢o be a tradition 
of the law which was handed down to 
them. He could well understand that 
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in the primitive ages there was some such 
rule applicable to the small transactions 
of life, such as wood cutting, but not 
in the same sense applicable to the 
present conditions of society. The ori- 
gin of this rule was, to say the least, 
obscure; its parentage was doubtful ; 
and there had been conflicting decisions 
which had been discussed from time to 
time. He was entitled to say that the 
law as laid down was uncertain, was 
difficult of application, and was excep- 
tional in character. There was a rule 
of life and of sound common sense that 
@ man was responsible, not only for his 
own acts, but for the acts of those per- 
sons whom, from the necessities of his 
position, he engaged to carry out acts it 
was impossible for him to perform him- 
self. This rule was of no recent or ob- 
scure origin; it had existed as far back 
as the law could be traced on the subject. 
The rule which the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) sought to set 
aside was an exception to this sound 
rule of law. It might be assumed that 
there was a general agreement that the 
law could not be allowed to remain in 
its present state. When a proposition 
of that kind was established, the only 
statesmanlike way to deal with the 
matter was to abolish the exceptional 
rule altogether, and to relegate the per- 
sons affected by it, as far as possible, to 
the position they occupied before the 
rule of law was laid down. It was said 
there was no necessity to abrogate the 
rule, because the object desired could 
be attained by contract. Theoretically 
that was an answer; but practically it 
was nothing of the kind. The workman 
did not stand upon the same footing as 
theemployer. Ifthe workman proposed 
to make the employer’s liability a con- 
dition of service, the employer would 
say—‘‘ The law does not place that lia- 
bility upon me, and why should I take 
it upon myself?” The result would be 
that the workman must accept work upon 
the terms of the employer, or else he 
must starve. If it were said that this 
was not quite so, because workmen com- 
bined and acted through their unions, 
he replied that that fact made it all the 
more desirable that they should legis- 
late as soon as possible, and that their 
legislation should, as far as possible, be 
of a complete and final character. Every- 
thing that could be done ougnt to be 
done to prevent these questions becom- 


Ur. Inderwick 
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ing burning questions between combi- 
nations of employers and eg It 


was said that a change of law would 
lead to litigation ; but that would depend 
upon circumstances. If the relation of 
employers and employed were placed 
upon a reasonable footing, he saw no 
reason for such a result; and he believed 
both parties would endeavour to apply 
the law in a fair and temperate spirit. 
He could understand that if employers 
attempted to evade the law by special 
contracts or notices, and thus to deprive 
workmen of the advantages which the 
law was supposed to give them, there 
would be great dissatisfaction, and there 
might be serious litigation ; but he hoped 
the law would be carried out in a fair 
spirit, and that there would not be any 
great amount of litigation. It would not 
be just or right simply to abrogate the law 
of common employmentand to do nothing 
more. If the House had been called 
upon in 1837 to pass a measure in the 
sense advocated by the Amendment, no 
one would have had any cause to com- 
plain; but with the immunity of em- 
ployers since that date there had grown 
up a kind of vested interest which would 
have to be compensated to some extent. 
Several schemes had been formulated to 
meet that difficulty. One proposal was 
that the liability should be limited to the 
sum of £200; and a further proposal 
was that a person injured should have 
his average earnings for six years—both 
of which propositions he objected to. 
With respect to the question of insur- 
ance, he doubted the propriety of an 
insurance mutually effected by the work- 
men and employer. He had given con- 
siderable attention to the matter ; and he 
thought the desirable course to take, if a 
scheme of insurance were considered in- 
dispensable, would be to give the employer 
the opportunity of relieving himself from 
liability by effecting such an insurance on 
behalf of each workman as would insure 
to the workman payment of compensa- 
tion in case of accident, and would afford 
to the employer a full and absolute de- 
fence. The insurance should be effected 
under Goyernment guarantee, so that 
the payment should be absolutely se- 
cured. If the master chose to avail 
himself of the authorized mode of insur- 
ance, he should be entirely free from 
liability. The man injured would be 
certain of his compensation, and he 
might not have the same certainty in 
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case of mutual insurance in companies. 
If the master did not choose to avail 
himself of the means of insurance autho- 
rized, his liability should be unlimited, 
and he should be bound to pay to his 
workmen such compensation as a tri- 
bunal might award. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘no measure dealing with the Employers’ Lia- 
bilities for Injuries sustained by their Servants 
can be accepted asa satisfactory solution of the 
question which admits, as a ground of defence 
in any action or proceeding brought for the re- 
covery of damages or for compensation in respect 
to bodily injury or loss of life, that the person 
by whose negligence the injury or loss of life is 
alleged to have been occasioned was employed 
in a common employment with the person killed 
or injured,” —(Mr. Macdonald,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question 3 Aye ‘“‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Qaestion.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, who had an 
Amendment on the Paper to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“That while it is desirable workmen should 
be placed on the same footing in regard to com- 
pensation for accidents as the general public, 
equality should be sought rather by altering 
the general principle on which compensation 
for accidents is now awarded, than by merely 
abolishing or modifying the existing exceptions 
to it,” 
said, that. neither of the hon. Gentlemen 
who had just spoken had insisted at any 
length on the grounds which had in- 
fluenced them in calling the attention of 
the House to the Amendment which 
they had advocated. The real ground 
which had influenced them he believed 
was this—that under the law, as it stood, 
and even as it would stand when modified 
by the Government, workmen were not 
placed on an equality with the general 
public, inthe matter of compensation for 
accidents. So long as that inequality 
existed, this question would never be 
finally or satisfactorily concluded. So 
far, then, he entirely agreed with both the 
Mover and Seconder of the Amendment. 
But while he so far agreed with them 
he saw the greatest objection to the par- 
ticular solution which they proposed, 
which was to leave the law as it was 
with regard to the outside public, but 
to produce the desired equality by modi- 
fying it with regardto workmen, Now, 
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termined with reference to accidents or 
without reference tothem. If insurance 
against accidents was included in the 
present rate of wages, which he believed 
to be the fact, workmen, by the opera- 
tion of this Bill, would be paid twice for 
the same risk. If compensation was not 
included in the wages of a workman, 
then practically this was a Bill for 
modifying the consequences which re- 
sulted from the free operation of contract 
between master and workman. How far 
were they prepared to carry such a prin- 
ciple? Many employments were excep- 
tionally detrimental to the health and 
life of those engaged in them, not be- 
cause they were liable to accidents, but 
because they inevitably produced disease. 
Did the wages of those workmen include 
insurance against those risks? The ad- 
vocates of the present Bill (if they were 
consistent) must hold that they did not. 
They must also hold that the masters of 
such workmen ought to be compelled by 
law to insure the lives of their workmen 
in addition to paying them wages at the 
market rate. Vas that a course which 
the House was prepared to enter on? 
The solution which he ventured to sug- 
gest, and which he had endeavoured to 
embody in the Amendment he had 
placed on the Paper, was to produce 
equality between the workman and the 
general public, not by placing the work- 
men in the position of the general public, 
which was the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald), 
but by placing the public in the posi- 
tion now occupied by the workmen. 
He admitted that this would produce 
a very large change in the existing 
law. But was the existing law either 
just or reasonable? It compelled a man 
to pay for the infliction of injuries in 
which he neither directly nor indirectly 
had any hand. He might employ the 
best and most careful workmen, he might 
take the utmost pains to secure the very 
best machinery, he might leave no stone 
unturned to secure the lives of his work- 
men, and yet he had to pay damages for 
injuries for which he was in no sense 
responsible. Such a law could not be 
regarded as equitable; but it might be 
thought necessary or expedient. It 
might be supposed to be the only means 
of making employers of labour careful 
of the lives of the public. So regarded 
the present law belonged to the Criminal 
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the Civil Code in its procedure ; and was 
naturally enough, therefore, very clumsy 
in its operation. Among other instances 
of the absurdities to which it led was 
that damages were awarded not at all in 
ral ra to the carelessness which pro- 

uced the accident, or even to the amount 
of injury it caused, but were largely de- 
termined by the position of the persons 
who suffered by it. The Government 
should take into consideration the whole 
state of the law as it existed. Their 
present proposal combined many of the 
evils which existed under the present 
law, and many of the evils which would 
be introduced into it, if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) had 
his way. The Bill would unduly inter- 
fere between employer and employed, 
and would tend to promote litigation, 
while it would not secure that final solu- 
tion of the question which the House had 
a right to expect. 

Str HENRY JACKSON : The House 
is placed in an unfortunate position with 
regard to the present debate. During 
the debate on the second reading of the 
Bill complaint was made that we were 
not discussing the real Bill; and that 
complaint has, I think, proved to be 
well founded. In what position are we 
now? A Bill has been read a second 
time on the distinct understanding that, 
for Br sapag of discussion, the House 
should be in the same position as if the 
real Bill, and not the original Bill, was 
being debated. But how has that been 
carried out ? Why, a real, practical dis- 
cussion is prevented, for the Motion to go 
into Committee is met by an Amendment 
which, though not equivalent tothe nega- 
tiving of the second reading, at any rate 
prevents the House from expressing its 
opinion upon the substantial question 
involved. The opponents of the Bill, 
who stood by on this promise, and let it 
be read a second time, object that the 
Bill goes too far; but the issue raised 
by the Amendment which will be put 
from the Chair is not whether the Bill 
goes too far, but whether it goes far 
enough, as the hon. Member for Staf- 
ford who moves it asserts that it does 
not. The result is that a proposition, to 
which the Government do not assent, 
and which the majority of the House 
> ep prevents any vote on any 
other of the Amendments on the Paper, 
several of which raise questions, and sug- 
gest modes of dealing with this legisla- 
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tion, of the highest value. The second 
reading has been assented to, not because 
the House likes the Bill, for it does not; 
the feeling of the House is against it, and 
its true supporters are few and far be- 
tween. It has been submitted to as a ne- 
cessity that cannot be avoided. My idea 
is that so strong is the individual feeling 
against this Bill, that, if in this House 
we voted by ballot, the result would 
be very different to what itis. For my 
own part, however, I look the position 
in the face; and I accept the necessity 
for legislation as established and inevit- 
able—and that being so, I disclaim any 
intention of talking this Bill out or frit- 
tering away its provisions, and I shall 
do what Ican to make it work out as a 
settlement of this most serious question, 
but with due regard to all interests in- 
volved. When once this line of action 
is resolved upon, it becomes important 
to see how it can best be carried out; 
and I concur in the strong desire which 
exists on both sides of the House that 
the Bill should be sent to a Select 
Committee; but that, we are told, the 
Forms of the House make impossible. I 
cannot but think it very unfortunate that 
such should be the position of a most 
important social measure; but as the 
Bill cannot be sent upstairs for full and 
calm consideration, there is all the more 
necessity that it should be fully discussed 
in the House. What, then, will be the 
practical effect of the measure upon the 
great industries of the country? The 
House now stands as arbiter between 
two great factions. On the one hand we 
have the capitalist, whose capital is 
the result of foresight, economy, courage, 
self-denial, and a. tor heagar the exercise 
of all those qualities which made England 
what it is; onthe other hand we have 
the working classes, whose share in our 
economical system is as important and 
necessary as that of the capitalist, and 
who have as much interest as we have in 
keeping up the great edifice of British 
pone The capitalist is alarmed at 
this Bill. It is the fashion to sneer at the 
proverbial timidity of capital. Admit this 
timidity, but recognize it, and be careful 
notto drive capital out of the country. The 
working classes, or some sections of them, 
have taken this agitation up, and with 
them it has become a burning question ; 
and on their part, as well as among 
employers, there is great and natural 
anxiety as to the course the House will 
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adopt. With the working classes that 
anxiety is aggravated by the mistaken 
notion that the present law was directed 
against them as a class. I have always 
asserted that this is an utterly unfounded 
idea. No such notion is to be found in 
any legal conception or expression of the 
law, and does not exist in fact. The 
yen law is, in fact, based upon this 
undamental ground—that the rule of 
natural justice is that no man ought to 
be legally responsible for any misfortune 
resulting from an act for which he is not 
morally responsible. There are certain 
exceptions, and the question we have 
really to consider is whether those excep- 
tions should be extended. I do not stop to 
consider whether the exceptions are new 
and the law old, or the law is old and 
altered by new exceptions. That discus- 
sion is now profitless, and will only 
secure more or less contradiction from 
some hon. and learned Members near 
me, whose opinions on the abstract 
question differ from my own. I recog- 
nize that difference of opinion ; and, 
however strong my own views may be, 
I, in all sincerity, am ready to admit. 
that they may have been warped by cir- 
cumstances, or may be wrong. I feel 
that I am right ; but I concede that there 
is a considerable amount of authority 
against me. And, therefore, I admit 
that something has to be done. The 
most logical solution of the problem is 
that suggested by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford; but I fear that 
is the least practicable. Indeed, I sup- 
pose that my hon. Friend himself hardly 
imagines that the law can now be altered 
in the direction he indicates. He would 
make the moral and the legal responsi- 
bility coincide. On the other hand, the 
hon. Member for Stafford would make 
every employer liable for everything 
which happens to everybody in his em- 
ployment or out of it. That is logical, 
too. Indeed, I am far from seeing how 
the interests which that hon. Member is 
understood to represent are to gain very 
much by this Bill. If a platelayer is 
killed on Monday by the negligence of 
a fellow-servant in authority, and gets 
compensation, a platelayer who is hurt 
on Tuesday, by the negligence of a fellow- 
servant not in authority, will not get 
much satisfaction out of the new law; 
and we may be having further proposals 
to meet his case, and to inclose em- 
ployers in one comprehensive net of lia- 
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bility. Is the object to insure safety? is 
the proposed law, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford has asked, a police 
law? If by fining you intend to make 
employers more careful in selecting mate- 
rials and superintendents, why flo you 
stop at fining? Why do you not send 
them to prison for negligence on the part 
of agents, which, if eer home per- 
sonally to themselves, would be criminal ? 
But is such a Bill as this to be carried 
through at a Morning Sitting? I do not 
wish to stop the Bill. 5 will be party to no 
obstruction. What I ask is that adequate 
opportunity should be afforded to the 
House for fully discussing it. As the 
result of a bond fide discussion, I hope 
that the Bill may be made a fair and 
equitable settlement of a vitally im- 
portant question — that it may prove, 
not the mere result of hustings promises, 
but the deliberate outcome of the wisdom 
of Parliament applied to one of the most 
difficult of social problems. There seems 
to be considerable diversity of opinion 
as to the object aimed at. Is its object 


to protect the lives of workmen? IfI . 


could think that such would be its effect 
in a single instance, I, for one, would 
withdraw from all opposition, and would 
hurry the Bill on; but I do not believe 
it will have any such effect. The House 
must remember that the interests that 
most dread the Bill—the mining in- 
terest, for example—are carried on— 
every single operation of every day’s 
work is performed under the direct 
supervision of officers appointed for the 
purpose by the State. It is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the protection 
thus afforded is sufficient, or as much as 
is practicable. But it is said that, apart 
from its effect, this Bill raises a question 
of justice, and is to be supported on that 
ground. No one can have any other 
feeling in reference to a demand for jus- 
tice on any question than one of sym- 

athy. But on a matter like the one 
Pefore the House, where the relations 
both of employers and of workmen are 
intimately concerned, questions of jus- 
tice or injustice are not simple and 
easy, but of great difficulty and deli- 
cacy. Both sides claim justice, and 
both sides allege injustice ; possibly the 
truth may lie between them. It, there- 
fore, becomes important to consider whe- 
ther that justice which is desiderated by 
both cannot be obtained by means of 
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effect of allaying instead of aggravating 
the differences now existing between 
labour and capital, to the disadvantage 
of both. I cannot admit that there is any 
compromise in one side merely conceding 
half of what is asked. There must be 
something conceded on both sides, in 
order to bring about a bargain likely 
to be a permanent settlement of this 
difficult and delicate question. The only 
course open, as far as I am able to see, 
is either to leave the existing law alone, 
or to amend it in such sort that the 
employés. may be satisfied without ter- 
rifying the capitalists whose money is 
invested in the various industries in this 
country. This is without doubt a danger 
of this, and the best thing to be done 
is to reduce that danger to a minimum. 
After much deliberation, I have come to 
this conclusion—that if this new lia- 
bility is to be put on employers it must 
be limited in amount, so that the em- 
ployers may know the maximum they 
may have to provide in case of the worst 
accident, and, knowing it, may provide 
against it by insurance. I wish the 
House to understand that I am against 
compulsory insurance. Put it how 
you will, insurance to which anyone is 
compelled to contribute is cnly a tax in 
disguise; and I recognize the impossi- 
bility of such a tax. I only ask for 
facilities. I am bound to admit that in 
the Bill now before the House the Go- 
vernment has recognized the principle of 
limiting this new statutory liability, and 
I desire to thank them for this conces- 
sion. But they propose to carry it out 
by confining the liability of employers 
to the amount of a limited number of 
years’ earnings of the person injured; 
but I do not think that this means of 
carrying out that principle is a wise or 
satisfactory one. It seems to me that, 
notwithstanding what my hon. Friend 
the Member for Rye has said, this pro- 
posal will be a perennial well of litiga- 
tion. I can imagine no more tempting 
subject for unscrupulous lawyers than 
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earnings of any workman; andthe House 
must not lose sight of this practical con- 
sideration—that every law-suit would be 
at the cost of the employer, who would 
necessarily have to pay costs when the 
plaintiff recovers, and who never receives 
any costs when the plaintiff fails, for the 
simple reason that no plaintiff, under 
this Bill, would have any means for 
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paying costs. Now, the only hope of 
escape from this most. serious practical 
difficulty will be found in fixing some 
maximum sum. In the Workmen’s 
Trains Acts, the sum of £100 has been 
fixed, and that has worked well in prac- 
tice. But take that, or any other just 
sum. What will, then, be the em- 
ployers’ position? He will, at any rate, 
know the worst; and it will then be for 
him to secure the means to discharge 
this new liability when it comes. He 
can only do it by insurance; and I sup- 
pose that the course he will take will be 
to ascertain the number of his employés, 
and multiplying that number by the ex- 
treme limit of the sum fixed, to induce 
as many persons in the same peril as 
himself as he can get to form some sort 
of combination by which they may cover 
their liabilities up to the amount of the 
maximum sum they would have to pay 
in case of the greatest imaginable dis- 
aster. For years the actuarial value of 
these risks will be doubtful; but they 
will eventually be discovered. Large 
premiums on such insurances will have 
to be paid, and the capitalized value of 
those premiums will represent the bur- 
den which this Government Bill is pro- 
posing toput on the struggling industries 
of this country; and that at a time 
when, according to my information, they 
are least able to bear any additional 
weight. Eventually, doubtless, this 
weight will fall upon the consumer ; 
and, so far as home trade is concerned, 
will adjust itself. But the interim dis- 
turbance will be very serious; and I 
question whether, in competition with 
the foreigner, we shall ever. cease to feel 
it. Ialso hope, Sir, that, in addition to 
fixing a definite maximum sum, the Go- 
vernment will admit clauses which will 
facilitate arrangements for insurance be- 
tween employers and employed. What 
could be more simple than such a pro- 
vision as this? Suppose you fix £100 
as the limit under the Act, and then pro- 
vide that if the master and workmen 
together agree to effect an insurance for 
any equivalent or greater sum, such in- 
surance shall exclude the operation of 
the Act. No one would be hurt by such 
a provision, and it is obvious that it 
would tend to promote insurances, which 
mean providence and economy. But 
under the vague scheme of the Govern- 
ment, the employer would be unable to 
know the amount of his liability or 
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danger, or to enter into any agreement 
with the employed for effecting an in- 
surance which should free him from 
liability. If Her Majesty’s Government 
will intimate that they have no objection 
to the principle of this proposal, and 
will consent that the Bill shall be 
sent to a Select Committee, which I 
can undertake, on the part of those 
interested, shall sit with a determina- 
tion to forward rather than retard the 
passing of the measure, they will be 
remembered, not as having brought 
forward this Bill for political purposes 
or as a weak-kneed concession to agita- 
tion, but as having made a bond jide 
effort to arrive at an equitable and 
reasonable solution of one of the most 
difficult problems ever presented to Par- 
liament. Ido not think that they will 
be able to work out these complicated 
proposals on the floor of the House in 
Morning Sittings in July ; but there may 
be some hope of doing it if the Bill is 
veferred to a Select Committee. The 
late Government had this subject forced 
upon them, and they have seen how diffi- 
cult it was to deal with; but it has by 
no means been forced upon this Govern- 
ment; they have rushed at it. I have 
heard it said that they had picked up 
the Bill somewhere about the platform 
of the Chester Railway Station. That, 
of course, is a piece of electioneering 
jocularity; and I have no doubt the 
Government have taken the matter up 
seriously and honestly. Still, whatever 
may have been the intentions of the 
Government, it is evident that they have 
not yet quite mastered the subject. But, 
while giving them credit for their good 
motives, I trust they will not force the 
Bill on without giving those who would 
be most affected by it an opportunity 
of being heard by a Select Committee 
of the House. I have thought it right 
to make these few observations, though 
I have not thought it right to divide the 
House; and, as the Notice Paper now 
stands, it will not be possible to do so 
on the Motion for a Select Committee. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) observed, that three 
classes of objections had been raised to 
this measure by the hon. Members for 
Stafford, Hertford, and Coventry. Those 
hon. Members agreed that some legis- 
lation on this subject was necessary ; 
but they took different views of what 
the principle of that legislation should 
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be. The position of the Government 
was this. They found that this question 
had been before the House and the 
country foryears; thataSelect Committee 
had taken evidence bearing upon it in 
1877; and the Government had done their 
best to embody in the Bill the principle 
which was the most consonant with 
public opinion. What were the objec- 
tions raised to the measure? The hon, 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
held the view that the Bill did not go 
far enough, and that the defence of 
common employment ought to be abo- 
lished altogether, so that the employer 
would be liable for all injuries resulting 
to workmen from the negligence of 
other workmen in the same employ. 
He (the Attorney General) did not think 
the House was prepared to accept that 
view, for the total abolition of the de- 
fence of common employment would cast 
such a burden on the employer, and 
cause such a disarrangement in the rate 
of wages, that the proposal could not be 
regarded as practicable. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) took 
quite a different view. Instead of in- 
creasing the liability of the employer, 
he would diminish it, and would say 
that employers should not be liable at 
all, unless they had been themselves 
guilty of some misconduct. That was 
a suggestion which it was too late 
to consider, for the existing law carried 
the employers’ liability beyond that 
point. More important matter was to be 
found in the arguments of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Coventry 
(Sir Henry Jackson), who had spoken not 
only as a lawyer, but apparently with a 
knowledge of the subject which was not 
entirely theoretical. Now, his hon. and 
learned Friend admitted the necessity 
of some legislation. His propositions 
amounted to this—in the first place, 
they must alter the law; and, secondly, 
they must logically either let the law 
alone or accept the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Stafford. His hon. 
and learned Friend apparently did not 
desire to leave the law as it was. 
[Sir Henry Jackson: I would if I 
could.] Now he understood his hon. 
and learned Friend. But why should 
he desire that result? On account of 
the injustice of the law? If that were 
so, why was any alteration inevitable, 
and why should he admit that alteration 
really could not be avoided ? Why had he 
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not the courage of his opinions, and why 
did he not endeavour to convince the 
House of their justice ? His hon. and 
learned Friend’s position was untenable. 
He gathered that his hon. and learned 
Friend was disposed to accept the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Stafford, 
and to abolish the defence of common 
employment. But then in return he 
asked for concessions that would make 
the concessions granted in the Bill of no 
value. His hon. and learned Friend had 
wished to appoint a fixed sum as the 
maximum amount that could be re- 
covered —a proposal that he, for his 
part, thought very unjust. Was it 
likely that an artizan earning 40s. a- 
week would think himself well treated if 
he recovered no more than the amount 
awarded, perhaps, to a boy receiving 
10s, or 128.? The suggested maximum 
of £150 was certainly not so just to all 
parties as the arrangement by which the 
maximum would vary in accordance with 
a varying scale of wages. His hon. and 
learned Friend’s second suggestion was 
one that seemed to have satisfied him 
that the views of the hon. Member for 
Stafford were acceptable. His answer 
to the Bill had been contained in one 
word, ‘‘insurance;’’ and he seemed to 
wish that: there should be no respon- 
sibility as long as the master contributed 
to the common insurance fund. Now, 
he believed that that idea of giving the 
master immunity in consequence of his 
part in an insurance scheme was a matter 
that could not be managed by legislation. 
No doubt it was desirable that the 
master and servant should enter into a 
contract, as they easily could do [Lord 
Excno: As yet], and make an agree- 
ment, the one to give compensation, and 
the other not to appeal to the liability 
created by the Bill; but he could not 
imagine how the law was to give any 
real effect to an insurance scheme. Were 
the subscriptions of the master and the 
workmen to be levied compulsorily, or 
in what other way? He thought that 
the question of insurance could be settled 
better by personal arrangement than by 
legislation ; and he believed that even his 
hon. and learned Friend, if he attempted 
to draw clauses that would get rid of 
responsibility by a system of insurance, 
would find the extreme difficulty of 
effecting practical legislation on that 
subject. [Sir Henry Jackson: Make 
it their interest.] That was not a matter 
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of legislation. The view of those in 
charge of the Bill was that insurance de- 
pended upon the combined action of em- 
ployers and employed ; and, though they 
were heartily in favour of it, they had 
not embodied it in their Bill. He did 
not think that there was any reason for 
sending the Bill to a Select Committee. 
The question of insurance controlled by 
legislation had come into existence by 
virtue of the Bill being placed on the 
Table. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’ and ‘‘ No, no!”’} 
At all events, the subject had not even 
been suggested before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1877, or a change in the law 
would certainly have been proposed. 
[Sir Henry Jackson: They suggested 
no change in the law.] His hon. and 
learned Friend was on the Committee, 
and why was he prepared to do now 
what was not suggested then? Hold- 
ing views on the subject such as he 
had described, he could not think that 
another Select Committee would be use- 
ful or necessary. If a Select Committee 
were appointed, the Bill would still have 
to come down tothe House, where matters 
of detail would have to be discussed. 
There were practical men in the House 
who were well qualified to consider any 
alterations in the Bill which might be 
necessary. There was no desire on the 
part of the Government to press the mea- 
sure without due consideration. On the 
contrary, there was every desire on their 
part to — suggestions from practical 
men. His hon. and learned Friend had 
said that if the votes of hon. Members 
were to be taken by ballot the Bill would 
not pass. But why should not his hon. 
and learned Friend and every other 
Member vote according to their opinions? 
Didhis hon. and learned Friend mean that 
he and other Members thought one thing 
and their constituents thought another ? 
If his hon. and Friend mean that, he 
ought to have recollected that he was 
speaking in the presence of a great many 
employers of labour who had been re- 
turned by the men they employed. He 
believed the judgment of those hon. 
Members would be different from that 
of his hon. and learned Friend, and that 
they would sacrifice what they believed 
to be their own interest in order to do 
justice to those who were not present in 
the House. He did not believe that 
those hon. Members would vote for what 
they thought to be unjust as if it were 
just, or that if they were to vote by ballot 
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they would vote differently from what 
they would do now. He trusted before 
the Session concluded that the Bill would 
receive the sanction of Parliament. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, in order to 
facilitate the Bill going into Committee, 
after the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, he 
would, with the leave of the House, 
withdraw his Amendment. [‘‘No!’’] 

Mr. J. W. PEASE said, that where 
this Bill came from everyone knew. It 
was one of the praiseworthy, if not very 
successful, attempts of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hastings (Mr. Brassey) 
to settle a very difficult question. He did 
not know whether he was one of those re- 
ferred to by thehon. andlearned Attorney 
General, who were returned by the men 
whom they employed; but he had come 
from a contested election, and he could 
state that not a word was said to him all 
the time about employers’ liability. But 
if a question were put to him on the sub- 
ject, he would say, as he did now, that, 
as no one could say that the present state 
of the law was satisfactory, he would 
be prepared to deal with it. In endea- 
vouring to deal with the question, how- 
ever, they were running a great risk. 
This Bill, if passed into law in its pre- 
sent state, would do a great deal more 
harm to the working classes of this 
country than it would do good. At 
present working men were very much 
protected by benevolent and insurance 
societies; but the moment this Bill was 

assed every man would think that the 
aw was going to take care of him, and 
that he need not look out any longer 
for himself. In the trade with which 
he was connected there were 117,000 
members of various mutual provident 
associations, to which the masters sub- 
scribed as well as the men. These 
117,000 were very nearly, if not more 
than, a fourth of all the men em- 
ployed above ground, and were nearly 
one-third of those employed under 
ground in the coalfields. The funds 
accumulated already amounted to 
£112,000, the widows supported by the 
fund were 720, the children 1,400, and 
the disabled class 19,000. There would 
always be a difficulty in working com- 
pulsory and voluntary funds side by side. 
No doubt insurance could be carried 
out voluntarily ; but might it not be en- 
couraged if it were recognized in an Act 
of Parliament? The unfortunate open- 
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ing for litigation which would be made 
by the Bill in reference to disputed 
causes of accident would bring into the 
mining districts that greatest of pests, 
the low-bred attorney, who would pro- 
mote differences between masters and 
men which did not now exist. In his 
district, happily, trade disputes were 
obviated by appeal to the Council of 
Conciliation; and he was jealous of 
opening the door in any way to that 
class of attorney that would produce 
conflict between capital and labour. The 
door would be closed against litigation 
by encouraging the principle of in- 
surance; and if daretéd out properly it 
would do much, not only to help masters 
and men, but to relieve the ‘ratepayers 
of the country. As the Bill stood, it 
would do harm to the working classes 
and to the ratepayers. While heartily 
assenting to the further progress of the 
Bill, he earnestly supported the views 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Coventry (Sir Henry Jackson), though 
he would not go quite so far in opposi- 
tion ; but he believed it was essential to 
the success of the Bill that it should deal 
with the question of insurance. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he heard with 
regret that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General offered no 
concessions to the appeals that had been 
made. Practically, this Bill had not 
been read a second time, for this was 
another Bill substituted for that to which 
a second reading was given. It wasa 
great improvement ; but practically it 
was anew Bill. For one, he could not 
consent to abrogate altogether the doc- 
trine of common employment. He 
regretted to hear it said that provisions 
relating to insurance were incompatible 
with the principle of the Bill, and must 
be made the subject of private arrange- 
ment. The Bill would give the workman 
the right to compensation, on which he 
would rely, and the workman who had 
been contributing would say that a new 
law had come into operation which 
ignored his former contribution and 
threw the liability on the master. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General was acquainted with the doc- 
trine of set-off, and had heard of paying 
damages by anticipation. Why not 
apply these doctrines to insurance, and 
let the employer set off what was pro- 
vided by insurance? Under the Factories 
and Mines Acts penalties were imposed 
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upon employers in cases of injury to 
workmen, and these penalties were re- 
coverable by the workmen. By the Bill, 
as it stood, the workmen could recover 
these penalties as well as compensation. 
These were matters that could be dealt 
with only in a Select Committee; and he 
believed the reference of the Bill to such 
a Committee would facilitate its being 
passed. They might very well adopt the 
principle that the employer should be 
responsible for the agents he employed ; 
but they could not make him responsible 
for those over whom he could not exer- 
cise direct control. 

Mr. CRAIG: Sir, I shall not detain 
the House more than two or three 
minutes. ‘We have had speeches from 
several hon. Gentlemen; but with the 
exception of the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease), and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald), we 
have had none from practical men. I 
will confine my attention to one practical 
point. I am one of those who dislike 
this Bill. It is neither liked by em- 
ployers noremployed. Here we have an 
Amendment by the hon. Member for 
Stafford, which declares that it will not 
be satisfactory to the employed. I do 
not dislike this Bill on account of the 
compensation with which it will saddle 
the employers. WhatI dislike is that 
it will induce litigation to a great extent, 
and that it will break down all those 
kindly relations which at present exist 
between employer and employed. I 
should, as an employer, much prefer the 
Bill brought in by the hon. Member for 
Stafford. I have always declared myself 
in favour of some measure which will 
relieve those serious accidents to miners ; 
and I believe that the measure brought 
in by the hon. Member for Stafford, 
although it would to some extent swell 
the contents of the cup, would take 
away that poisonous element which will 
destroy the good feeling between em- 
ployer and workman. I do not know 
any man who endeavours to retain the 
respect of his neighbours who will re- 
main in the profession of colliery man- 
agement after the passing of the Bill. 
I think the great defect is that it is 
applying indiscriminately a general prin- 
ciple to all the trades and industries of 
the country. Now, Sir, these learned 
Gentlemen ought to have known that 
there are twoclasses of trades—those that 
are dangerous, and those that are not 


Mr. Gregory 
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dangerous. When an accident happens, 
in some cases it is almost impossible to 
discover what is thecause. Look at the 
Coroners’ inquests in reference to mining 
accidents, where evidence upon evidence 
is given, and yet no satisfactory result 
is arrived at. How much more diffi- 
cult is it to foresee and prevent an 
accident ? I say that there is no accident 
which happens but what leaves behind it 
some trace of human imperfection; de- 
pend upon it there will be a tendency on 
the part of the employed to bring actions 
against the employers in order to saddle 
the manager with negligence, and to 
obtain compensation. There ought to be 
a distinction drawn between those em- 
ployments where the accident can be 
traced, suchas building and other employ- 
ment above ground, and those employ- 
ments below ground, where it is almost 
impossible to ascertain the cause of the 
occurrence. I prefer the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Stafford, because it is more 
consistent than the Bill of the Govern- 
ment. I also prefer it because it would 
remove further back the boundaries of 
litigation on accidents arising from neg- 
lect of fellow-workmen, and will be much 
more to the point, because, under it, 
there would not arise the necessity of 
distinguishing between the negligence 
of one class of workmen and that of an- 
other; and, whatever may be the issue, 
I am sure it will fall considerably below 
the amount that would arise from more 
litigation. If general litigation takes 
place between employer-and employed, 
the disarranging effect upon every trade 
will be veryserious. I think, therefore, 
this Bill requires a great deal more 
serious consideration than it has had; 
and although these learned Gentlemen 
may give reliable opinion as regards the 
law, whenever they venture on practical 
matters they are mere children. I have 
read all the evidence given before the 
Committee in 1877, and it is most lucid 
and trustworthy. Lord Justice Bram- 
well, so long as he confined himself to 
the exposition of the law, was clear ; but, 
so soon as he gave an opinion as to the 
practical effect of the proposed legis- 
lation, he sinks down below the rank of 
a practical witness. In order to show 
how very necessary it is that this ques- 
tion should be better considered, it is 
desirable to refer to what Lord Justice 
Bramwell says. He has given an opinion. 
He says that cases of negligence by 
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fellow-workmen would be. more nu- 
merous, and he says that the work- 
men would be in a better position than 
the employers for detecting negligence ; 
and, therefore; the employers should 
not be made liable for injuries of that 
sort. The hon. Member for Stafford said 
to him—‘‘ Do you know anything of 
mines?” He said—‘‘ Very little.” 

“Then you do not know that the work of 
miners is defined by statute? —I cannot say. 
I believe there has been a good deal of statutory 
Ss and miners have had their share 
of it. 


The hon. Member for Stafford said that 
in mines where 300 or 500 persons were 
employed, they were required to yemain 
in their own particular working place, 
but if they left it they were liable to 
imprisonment. He asked— 

“How can it be said that these men have 
control over their fellow-men ?—I cannot 
say itisso. I think you have alleged it is so.— 
No, I spoke generally of masters and ser- 
vants, not particularly of miners. It would be 
great presumption of me to do so not knowing 
about miners.” 


This Bill is founded on the recommenda- 
tion of that Report. It is on all fours 
with it. It is a Bill which I had in my 
hands 12 months ago. It is, in reality, 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Hastings 
(Mr. Brassey). We all considered it, 
and saw that it was really a dangerous 
Bill. However able the gentlemen may 
have been who drew up that Report, I say 
it is not what we should have expected 
it would be, but is an interference with 
many important industries, and however 
learned the drawers of the Report may 
be, they would probably feel puzzled to 
state in detail the difference between em- 
ployment in a coal mine and employment 
in a cotton mill. We want further know- 
ledge as to this Bill, and to have further 
discussion; and, depend upon it, that 
would not take a long time, but would 
be all the better for the Government, 
because the Bill would have received 
due attention before it was passed. I 
do not intend to offer any opposition to 
it. I think it is very deateable to have 
It has been a long 


something done. 
time agitated ; but I do hope the Govern- 
ment will seriously consider the pro- 
priety of referring this Bill to a Select 
Committee again, in order to have the 
matter fully and fairly discussed, and 
especially to consider the suggestions 


made by the hon. and learned Member 
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for Coventry (Sir Henry Jackson), with a 
view of seeing whether in these dangerous 
employments at least something in the 
nature of insurance will not be more 
desirable than the provisions which ap- 
pear in this Bill as it now stands. I do 
not think that in this House, as far as I 
am able to ascertain, there is any em- 
ployer who wishes to delay the passing 
of a measure this Session. All they 
want is a Bill that will not bring them 
into daily conflict with their workmen. 
I think it is most desirable, especially in 
regard to those dangerous employments, 
that there should be some other principle 
than that contained in the Bill. I shall 
not detain the House longer with any 
observations of mine. I could have 
spoken on other points; but as time is 
pressing, and there are probably others 
who would like to speak, I will only say 
further that whatever good arises out of 
this Bill, whether it arises in this House 
or ‘‘ elsewhere,”? it will be to the credit of 
the hon. Member for Stafford; no one 
else ever suggested anything relating to 
a change in the law either to secure com- 
pensation or relief to workmen injured 
by accident during his employment until 
he did; but I do maintain that it is an 
error to suppose that this Bill will miti- 
gate accidents when it is passed. I believe 
it will increase them, because it will drive 
from the profession of mining the com- 
petent persons who are now in it as 
managers. I can say from personal 
experience that I have never known a 
colliery manager who is not first of all 
anxious for the safety of his men. They 
are men of courage, men of intelligence, 
men who are educated for their profes- 
sion, and who would be seriously inter- 
fered with if what is proposed in this 
Bill were brought about. They are often 
said to be careless, and it is often said 
that accidents might have been pre- 
vented by them; but these things are 
generally said by those who have never 
had experience in colliery management. 
There is another ground that will show 
conclusively that this will not lessen 
accidents. Her Majesty’s Government 
and the hon. Member for Stafford say 
that if this Bill passes and gives com- 
pensation it will induce greater care on 
the part of employers and managers. 
It has, on the other hand, been said, 
I know, by many, that if men had this 
compensation for accidents it will not 
make them less careful. ThatI endorse. 
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I do not believe that any man will injure 
himself in order to obtain compensation ; 
but surely if this is the case with regard 
to the men, you will allow it with regard 
to the managers. If the reception of 
compensation will not make a man less 
careful, upon what ground can we come 
to the conclusion that payment of that 
compensation will make managers more 
careful? The Government must, I think, 
take some other means of dealing with 
dangerous employment than that pro- 
posed in this Bill. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Staveley Hill.) 


Mr. DODSON said, that the altera- 
tions which had been made in the Bill 
were matters, not of principle, but of 
detail. That had been admitted over 
and over again in the course of the 
debate, and it was admitted also that the 
House were anxious that the question 
should be settled and that the Bill should 
pass. Taking these two facts together, 
he appealed to the House, in the name 
of common sense, to allow the Speaker 
to leave the Chair. In Committee the 
details of the Bill could be fully con- 
sidered. 

Mr. WARTON agreed with his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Coventry (Sir Henry Jackson) that the 
present law was satisfactory. He was 
further of opinion that in bringing on 
the Bill the Government had but yielded 
to agitation. : 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day. 

The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o.0o— 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question pent 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. Craig 


{COMMONS} 
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Outrages by Missionaries. 


CENTRAL AFRICA — ALLEGED OUT- 
RAGES BY MISSIONARIES. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Dr. CAMERON, in rising to call at- 
tention to recent reports of outrages 
committed by missionaries on native in- 
habitants in Africa and elsewhere ; and 
to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to take mea- 
sures to prohibit British subjects, not commis- 
sioned by Her, from assuming rights of criminal 
jurisdiction over the natives of uncivilized coun- 
tries, and perpetrating upon them acts of war; 
and praying Her further to cause communica- 
tions to be entered into with the other Great 
Powers with a view to the protection of un- 
civilized tribes from acts of violence at the 
hands of persons not commissioned by the Go- 
vernment to which they owe allegiance,” 


said, that in bringing forward this 
Amendment he was actuated by no un- 
friendly spirit towards missionary enter- 
prize; his motive was, if possible, to re- 
move from that enterprize and the pro- 
ceedings of travellers a blot which 
threatened to impede the progress of 
Christianity among savage tribes, and 
the march of exploration and research. 
He intended to be as brief as possible, 
and to confine his observations to acts 
committed by missionaries and travellers 
which constituted crimes against the 
laws of this country, and which would 
subject the perpetrators to penalties if 
they were tried in this country. What 
made it more necessary to draw attention 
to the subject was the fact that the mis- 
sionaries who had done these things did 
them apparently under the impression 
that they were doing no harm, and were 
acting in a manner which was for the 
advancement of justice and the benefit 
of missionary enterprize. Now the law 
upon the subject was very simple. It 
was laid down in the 24 & 25 Viet. 
c. 100, s. 9, that whenever a murder or 
manslaughter was committed in any 
part of the world, whether under the 
jurisdiction of Her Majesty or not, 
upon a person whether a subject of 
Her Majesty or not, the person com- 
mitting that murder or manslaughter, 
or implicated as accessory in it, might 
be tried in this country under pre- 
cisely the same laws as if the offence 
had been committed in this country. 
Reports had recently reached this coun- 
try of extraordinary doings on the part 
of missionaries established at the Blan- 
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tyre Mission, Central Africa; and they | the Committee of the Church of Scotland, 


recently formed the subject of a paper by 
Mr. Andrew Chirnside, a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society. His state- 
ments had caused considerable excite- 
ment in the country. It wassaid he had 
been rather hard upon the missionaries ; 
but he should found his arguments en- 
tirely upon the admissions of the mission- 
aries themselves, and upon such admis- 
sions he should argue the necessity of 
some such Resolutionas he should submit 
for the judgment of the House. Mr. 
Chirnside’s statements were to the effect 
that the Blantyre missionaries had as- 
sumed a criminal jurisdiction over the 
people in whose midst they resided ; that 
on a certain occasion two persons being 
suspected of murder, in Mr. Chirnside’s 
opinion erroneously, the missionaries 
held upon them a sort of trial, and they 
were condemned to death; one, however, 
escaping, and the other being shot. He 
need not dwell upon the circumstances 
which characterized the execution ac- 
cording to Mr. Chirnside. The man 
was shot upon by a large firing party. 
This volley did not prove fatal. Another 
volley was fired which was equally in- 
effectual, upon which a Native Chief 
standing by, out of pure compassion, 
snatched a gun from the hands of a 
European and blew out the brains of 
the unfortunate man. These details 
were denied; but so long as the fact of 
the execution was admitted they were 
really beside the question. The second 
charge made by Mr. Chirnside was that 
a Native carrier, suspected of having 
stolen a chest of tea intrusted to his 
care, was tied to a tree and received 200 
lashes with a very heavy whip, and that 
in consequence of this he died within a 
very few hours. Mr. Chirnside, in sup- 
port of his allegations, brought home 
the whip with which the flogging was 
accomplished, and certainly it was a 
most formidable weapon, far exceeding 
in power and danger any of the nu- 
merous ‘‘cats” with a sight of which 
the House had been favoured during the 
flogging debates of last Session, and that 
instrument had been deposited with his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Of course, he did not 
desire action to be taken upon such ex 
rarte assertions; but subsequently a 
pamphlet had been published by a Mr. 
Andrew Riddell in Sates of this Mis- 
sion, and a Report had been made by 





to which the Blantyre missionaries were 
responsible, in which a number of ad- 
missions were made on behalf of the 
missionaries. Regarding the execution, 
that was admitted. According to the 
statements of the missionaries, con- 
tained in letters sent home to this coun- 
try to the Mission Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, the facts of the 
case were these :—A woman was found 
murdered on the 26th December 1878, 
and shortly before that event a slave had 
taken refuge in the Mission. Two men, 
one of whom was her owner, were sup- 
posed to have wished to have revenge 
on some persons connected with the 
Mission for having afforded her shelter. 
According to the statements made in de- 
fence of the missionaries, it was supposed 
they had murdered the woman, and their 
trial was decided upon. 


“ Anxious deliberation was held, and autho- 
rities consulted as to the course to be fol- 
lowed, and there was a general concurrence in 
the conclusion expressed by Dr. Lawes, that 
wilful murder must be punished by death, and 
that this was in the circumstances unavoidable 
in accordance with Divine law.’’ 


The murderers were captured and tried 
before a jury composed of Natives, and 
presided over by a White man of the 
Mission, Dr. Macklin. That gentleman 
appeared to have presided over a sort 
of jury composed of the rest of the 
staff and the headmen of the Mission. 
“Then the people clamoured for their 
death ;’’ but it seemed the missionaries 
shrank from any responsibility in this 
direction. However, after the men had 
been kept in the stocks for a fortnight, 
according to Mr. Riddell one of them 


escaped, and it was resolved to execute 


the other, and he was executed. Then, 
as to the charge of flogging, that was 
admitted too. The missionaries admitted 
that the man who was flogged had died ; 
but not, according to the opinion of the 
surgeon, in consequence of the flogging, 
though they stated that in deferencetothe 
opinions of the Natives they abstained 
from making a post-mortem examination. 
After, however, the 200 lashes which 
had been administered, it was certainly 
no wonder that the man had died, and 
the fact of their having been adminis- 
tered went very far to present a solu- 
tion of the cause of death. Mr. Chirn- 
side had told them that these pro- 
ceedings landed the missionaries in a 
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little war; and that gentleman quoted 
extracts from a missionary journal con- 
cerning various skirmishes, in one of 
’ which two men were killed, and in an- 
other of which more lives were lost—Mr. 
Chirnside said nine. In other reports 
it was admitted that some skirmishing 
had occurred, though it was denied that 
this originated in their attempted juris- 
diction. When this matter was before 
the Committee on Missions, that body 
sent out a letter pointing out that they 
could not give their missionaries any 
criminal jurisdiction over the people 
among whom they resided, and that 
such acts were likely to involve them 
in very serious responsibility. Again, 
the matter had been debated before 
the General Assembly, and some speakers 
had denounced the acts mentioned as 
unjustifiable, while others had taken 
a different view. It was because of 
this that he thought it necessary to 
bring forward this Motion for; it was, 
above all things, necessary; to preserve 
our missionary enterprize abroad, that 
missionaries should be made aware ex- 
actly how far they could go, and not, as 
was said by one gentleman, allow them 
to perform their duty with a lash in one 
hand and a halter in the other. The 
only excuse urged for the missionaries 
was that their settlement was not merely 
a Mission, but a Mission Settlement, and 
that, according to the laws of the people 
among whom they resided, they had a 
sort of territorial jurisdiction; but the 
illogical nature of this plea was shown 
by the fact that while, on the one hand, 
they had assumed territorial jurisdiction, 
and power of life and death, on the other 
they had refused to exercise the duties 
of their territorial jurisdiction when it 
came to protecting poor savages from 
the vengeance of their barbarous Chiefs. 
He need say no more about that matter. 
But he now came to a question that was 
far more serious, and he referred to the 
New Britain Mission, the missionary 
being Mr. Brown. The Mission was 
situated in a group of islands not far 
from Sydney, and the Natives from a 
neighbouring island setupon four Native 
missionaries, killed, and atethem. That 
was followed by certain hostile demon- 
strations against the missionaries gene- 
rally. A Chief had taken forcible pos- 
session of a missionary’s wife, and the 
Chief who was supposed to have insti- 
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Brown, one of the leading missionaries, 
and Mr. Brown stated that several in- 
timations to that effect had reached him. 
Mr. Brown, who was in one of the other 
islands, proceeded to New Britain, and 
found that some of the missionaries in 
the settlement were very anxious to 
avenge themselves, and they were pre- 
paring to go on an expedition for the 
punishment of the cannibals. He, how- 
ever, thought that would not be desir- 
able, and asked them to take his advice, 
and act according to his instructions. 
He was told that the reputed murderers 
had come to the Mission Station for the 
purpose of murdering those who were 
there, and he said—‘‘ The story we knew 
to be true, as some of the teachers saw 
them outside the place.’’ He found that 
the ‘teachers were planning an expe- 
dition that night; but he felt it would 
fail, and be attended with loss of life. 
So he begged them to trust the matter 
to him, and they did so. He held a 
council of war, gathered together as 
many Europeans as he could, and looked 
among the Natives for allies. One Chief, 
who was suspected of having murdered 
a Mr. Jackson, and eaten him, was 
sought as an ally by Mr. Brown. He 
spoke of the missionaries who were 
murdered as being under his protection, 
and Mr. Brown sought his aid in aveng- 
ing the missionaries. Mr. Brown told 
him that he could not allow any canni- 
balism, as it was not our custom to eat 
men, and he stated that the Chief looked 
at him in a way that indicated surprise 
at their conduct and pity for their folly. 
He professed himself, however, willing 
to help Mr. Brown ; but, owing to the re- 
striction put on their warfare, they found 
the Chief was not much to be trusted. 
An expedition was, however, started, and 
hostilitiesensued. In the first encounter 
which took place two men were killed, 
and Mr. Brownsaid that he subsequently 
found that these men belonged to a 
friendly tribe, and paid for them to the 
satisfaction of the Chief. After killing 
some 20 or 80 persons, some seemed to 
think they had had enough of revenge ; 
but that was not the opinion of others. 
Subsequently, the Chief, who had held 
back, was induced to commence hostili- 
ties; and the expedition, which com- 
menced on the 16th of April, went on 
to May. According to Mr. Brown’s 
statement, many lives were lost, ‘‘ pro- 
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bably between 50 and 80;” but he went 




















on to say that the present and future 
good of thousands would far outbalance 
that. What he (Dr. Cameron) wished 
to call attention to was that in this ex- 
pedition there was a number of men 
armed with rifles fighting against savages 
who had no weapons but slings; and a 
painful circumstance in the case was 
that several women were killed; al- 
though, said Mr. Brown, the Natives 
did not care about that, for they de- 
clared that the women were worse, both 
as cannibals and in exciting hostilities, 
than the men. What were Mr. Brown’s 
reasons for taking the punishment of 
these cannibals into his own hands? 
The Pacific Islands were under the jugis- 
diction of Commissioners, and men-of- 
war were not unfrequently in those seas. 
Why did not Mr. Brown report the case 
toSydney, and wait for the arrival of some 
man-of-war, inorder thatthe punishment 
might be inflicted by proper authority ? 
Mr. Brown said that he did not think that 
desirable, because he did not think the 
captain would interfere unless he had 
strict authority to that effect; and, se- 
condly, he said that when men-of-war 
came upon the scene the most they would 
do would be to bombard the town. 
This matter was taken up by the Abo- 
rigines Protection Society. They ap- 
pealed to the Colonial Minister, and a 
tribunal consisting of Sir Arthur Gordon 
and the Chief Justice of Fiji was directed 
to investigate the case. It appeared 
that the Admiralty had instructed Cap- 
tain Purvis to proceed to New Britain 
to make inquiries; and he had drawn 
up a Report which reached Fiji when Sir 
Arthur Gordon was there. The Report 
exonerated Mr. Brown from blame, and 
declared that his responsibility was 
shared by the European residents. Ac- 
cording, however, to his (Dr. Cameron’s) 
reading of the Act of Parliament, all the 
persons connected with this transaction 
were guilty of murder or manslaughter. 
The trial of Mr. Brown was eventually 
fixed; but the day before Sir Arthur 
Gordon called Mr. Brown to him and 
said he had read the statements pre- 
pared, and that the evidence would not 
have led him to institute or recommend 
a criminal prosecution. Sir Arthur 
Gordon added— 


“‘T cannot but hope the evidence to be ad- 
duced to-morrow may free you from all imputa- 
tions of criminality, and enable me to continue 
the investigation that has been interrupted.” 
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He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
would be able to give some explanation 
of the circumstances which induced one 
Judge to express an opinion like that 
without consulting his Colleagues. The 
result was that the Attorney General of 
Fiji refused to prosecute, and Mr. Brown 
was not tried at all. That, he thought, 
demanded the most careful and dispas- 
sionate judicial inquiry. Then, in a 
letter addressed to The Christian World 
by the hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Richard), some two years ago, that Gen- 
tleman remarked that the Zhe Christian 
World had done itself honour by protest- 
ing against the conduct of a missionary 
in New Guinea who shot the Natives 
because they would not receive the Gos- 
pel at his hands. There must have been 
some foundation for that, but he left his 
hon. Friend to give details; therefore, 
there were three cases in which mission- 
aries had taken upon themselves the right 
of putting persons to death and com- 
mencing a war. Now he came to the 
second part of his Resolution, which 
related to similar acts, but not committed 
by British subjects. Mr. Stanley waged 
something like a war with some Native 
tribes in Africa. He did not object to the 
taking of life in self-defence ; but all the 
instances he had introduced had been 
instances in which life had been taken, 
not in self-defence, but in exercise of 
quasi-judicial or guasi-sovereign func- 
tions, against the assumption of which he 
altogether protested. Mr. Stanley’s de- 
scription of the affair was that he was 
threatened by a tribe, and was compelled 
to kill some in self-defence. In fact, 
there were 14 of the Natives killed and 
wounded. Hehad no wish to challenge 
that; but what he did challenge was 
what occurred subsequently. Mr. Stanley 
managed to get clear away from the 
Natives ; but he considered it necessary 
to go back and wage war upon them, so 
that it was no longer a question of self- 
defence. In the second encounter 42 
were killed and over 100 were wounded, 
whilst only two of Mr. Stanley’s men 
suffered from contusions from stones 
slung at them. Mr. Stanley had no 
right to do that, and if it were allowed 
they would be having other travellers 
waging war upon Native tribes. Lord 
Derby had been written to on the sub- 
ject at the time, but had expressed him- 
self unable to interfere, as Mr. Stanley 
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was not a British subject. Therefore 
the necessity for the second portion of 
his Resolution. Inconclusion, hethanked 
the House for its patient hearing, and 
begged to move the Resolution of which 
he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to take measures 
to prohibit British subjects, not commissioned 
by Her, from assuming rights of criminal juris- 
diction over the natives of uncivilised countries, 
and perpetrating upon them acts of war; and 

raying Her further to cause communications to 
“ entered into with the other Great Powers 
with a view to the protection of uncivilised 
tribes from acts of violence at the hands 
of persons not commissioned by the Govern- 
ment to which they owe allegiance,’—(Dr. 
Cameron,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL did not rise 
to offer any opposition to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), for he 
entirely concurred in the Amendment 
that had been proposed. The Resolution, 
however, was founded upon reports of 
outrages ; and he wished to make a few 
remarks in reference to one of the Mis- 
sions mentioned by the hon. Member. 
He would ask the House not to form a 
judgment in regard to the charges of 
cruelty and injustice that had been 
brought against the missionaries until 
those charges had been thoroughly in- 
quired into. On an early day this 
Session, in reply to a Question of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow, 
the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs mentioned 
that the attention of his Department had 
been called to the report of cruelties and 
outrages in connection with the Blantyre 
Mission, and that an inquiry had been 
instituted by Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Mozambique. That inquiry was now 
going on, and he had further to say 
that the Church which sent out the Mis- 
sion—the Church of Scotland — had 
instituted an investigation on her own 
behalf, in order that the truth of the 
matter might be ascertained. The 
Church of Scotland was sending out a 
special Commissioner to inquire into the 
whole circumstances of the Mission, and 
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the charges that had been made against 
the missionaries. The Commissioner, he 
might mention, was the Rev. Dr. Rankin, 
of Muthill, a highly esteemed parish 
minister, a man of ability and good sense, 
who enjoyed the full confidence of his 
Church. He was accompanied by a lay- 
man, who went out at his owncharges, who 
also had the confidence of his Church, 
and who had instructions to take up the 
Commission in the event of Dr. Rankin 
by any accident being prevented from 
finishing the work. These gentlemen 
would act in conjunction with Consul 
O’Neill, so that the House and the coun- 
try had every assurance that there would 
beathoroughand impartial inquiry. The 
Motion, however, as his hon. Friend was 
careful to say, proceeded not upon the 
charges of Mr. Chirnside, as if these 
were established, but upon admissions 
made by the Church itself, or by its 
missionaries. Now, he granted that, 
without reference to charges of cruelty 
and injustice, there was enough to justify 
some such Motion as this. There was 
enough to justify some prohibition of 
private subjects of the Queen, whether 
missionaries or not, from assuming 
criminal jurisdiction in uncivilized coun- 
tries. But, while the facts which were 
admitted justified this Amendment, he 
held that they were by no means so 
compromising as would be supposed from 
the speech of his hon. Friend, in which 
he thought the charges in Mr. Chirn- 
side’s pamphlet had, to some extent, been 
assumed to be true. He was unwilling 
to enter into particulars; but, as the 
House had heard of the execution which 
took place at Blantyre in the spring of 
last year as an act of very questionable 
justice, even if those who were respon- 
sible for it had a right to exercise juris- 
diction, it was only right to say that 
there was another view to be taken of 
it, and until they had the result of the 
inquiry now in progress before them, it 
would be hardly fair of them to take the 
worst view of the matter. According 
to the accounts received by the Com- 
mittee at home, the missionaries were 
thoroughly satisfied as to the sufficiency 
of the evidence against the two men, one 
of whom was executed. As to the exe- 
cution itself, the Committee had the 
assurance of the missionaries that there 
was no cruelty in the mode of execution. 
Then, as to the flogging, the Committee 
were now making inquiry. Dr. Macklin 
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had stated to the Committee that he saw 
the poor man who died, whose case had 
been referred to, and that blood had not 
been drawn, and there were only slight 
scratches on his back. Such was the 
doctor’s testimony. Dr. Macklin also 
stated that during the time he was at 
Blantyre—some three years—there were 
only six cases of flogging, and only two 
of them were serious. He had been 
resent on every occasion except the 
ast, in which case he had only seen the 
man afterwards. He also stated that 
the instrument of punishment was light, 
except that used on the first occasion, in 
1877, when the flogging had not been 
administered by any of the Blantyre 
missionaries. All thesematters, however, 
were now under inquiry, and the House 
would do well to suspend its judgment 
until the inquiry was completed. The 
missionaries were wrong, however, in 
assuming jurisdiction at all; and when 
the Committee in the spring of last year 
received information that an execution 
had taken place, they at once recorded 
their sense of deepest distress that the 
missionaries had thought it necessary 
to take into their own hands the power 
of life and death. The Committee made 
further inquiries during last year, receiv- 
ing what information they could from 
the missionaries ; and the whole of their 
inquiries satisfied them that the mis- 
sionaries had felt constrained to carry 
out the execution because of what was 
represented to them as to their juris- 
diction in consequence of being in pos- 
session of the land, and having villages 
under their care. The Committee did 
not hesitate to state plainly to the mis- 
sionaries that they could not recognize 
any such jurisdiction. Their words 
were— 

“We beg to point out to you that, whatever 
may be the technical tenure by which we hold 
the land at Blantyre, we wish to regard our 
occupation of it only as a necessary instrument 
in our work of Christianizing the people.” 


Again— 


“ Your position must be understood as exclud- 
ing the power and jurisdiction known as civil 
government. We have no right to give, and 
you have no right to receive from us, any juris- 
diction whatever over the lives, persons, or pro- 
perty of the Natives who live round about you. 
We cannot make you civil magistrates over any 
portion of Africa, even though we may possess 
preperty therein.” 


These events happened in the beginning 
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of last year. The Committee had never 
heard before of any floggings. After 
these events, peace and quietness reigned 
for sometime. The collision with Natives 
to which his hon. Friend referred had no 
connection whatever with the execution 
in February. It was thus mentioned 
in a Special Report to last General 
Assembly— 

“ Towards the end of September came another 
misfortune. A neighbouring Chief waylaid our 
carriers, and stole their goods. On a demand 
for restitution, a hostile attack ensued, when 
our people were obliged to defend themselves by 
force, and one man was killed.” 


There did not seem to have been any- 
thing deserving the name of war with the 
Natives. He thought they must all sym- 
pathize with missionaries in uncivilized 
countries. They were subjected to diffi- 
culties and trials which people in com- 
fort at home could little understand. 
They must sympathize with them, and 
be ready to take the most favourable view 
of what they did; but their syympathy 
must not blind them to the fact that to 
assume criminal jurisdiction was a wrong 
thing. No secret, therefore, must be 
made of theirdetermination that no claim 
of this kind could be recognized. At the 
same time, we must remember that the 
missionaries had not themselves sought 
this jurisdiction; it had been pressed 
upon them by the Natives around them ; 
their fault was in allowing themselves 
to be persuaded into taking it. But he 
would simply add that the missionaries 
were not the only parties to blame. He 
could not but think that the Mission 
Committee at home, of which he was 
himself a member, must take some share 
of the responsibility. If there was danger 
that the missionaries might be drawn 
into assuming jurisdiction, they ought 
to have been specially cautioned on 
the subject. It was easy for them 
to be wise after the event; but the 
Mission Committee must be prepared 
to take blame to themselves for not 
having anticipated such difficulties as 
had arisen. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that whatever they might think of the 
Amendment which the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had put on the 
Paper, they must all admit that that 
subject was one which had been very 
properly brought before the House, and 
that it had been introduced in a spéech 
of admirable tone and temper. The hon. 
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Member had, however, made a mistake 
in his statement of the law, inasmuch 
as he appeared to assume that almost 
the only Act bearing on the question 
was 24 & 25 Vict. In truth, there were 
several other statutes, and we already 
possessed considerable—he might say 
ample—powers for dealing with British 
subjects out of the jurisdiction of civilized 
Powers. Besides this Act of 24 & 25 
Vict., under which we could try any sub- 
ject for murder and manslaughter when 
’ the offender could be brought to trial in 
the United Kingdom, there were also 
Acts under which they could try an 
offender even if he had not been brought 
to trial in the United Kingdom. Even 
if he was caught in foreign parts, there 
was power of trial by commission to 
Colonial Courts under an Act of George 
III.; but the Act to which he would 
specially direct attention was the Act of 
1878. Under the operation of the Juris- 
diction Act of 1878 there was power to 
issue an Order in Council for the legal 
exercise of British jurisdiction over 
British subjects. This was a very unusual 
power, and it was one which up to the 
present time had not been exercised. 
The Act had only just come into force ; 
but if was an Act which could be put 
into force, and might be exercised. 
Under that Act they could claim juris- 
diction even over British subjects in 
parts of Central Africa which were not 
subject to any regular Government. 
Now, what were the special powers as 
regards Africa which affected the cir- 
cumstances in this case? It was a fact 
not generally known that for criminal 
purposes the jurisdiction of the Cape 
Colony extended northwards vastly be- 
yond the boundaries of the Colony itself 
up to 25 degrees of south latitude. But 
the Blantyre station was considerably 
to the north of that limit. But the Act 
of 1878 said that Her Majesty should 
have power and jurisdiction over her 
subjects who might for the time being 
be residing in, or resorting to, countries 
or places out of her Dominions. That 
power might almost be described as 
enormous; and the real question for 
them to consider was, not whether they 
possessed sufficient powers, but whether 
in a particular case they would run the 
risk of putting them in force. And when 
he spoke of legally raising and putting 
these powers in force, of course the 
House would understand exactly what 
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he meant. He had been asked the other 
day by an hon. Member whether it was 
the intention of the Government to ap- 
point a Consul General in the heart of 
Africa for the purpose of exercising 
jurisdiction, and he replied that there 
was a very great danger in making ap- 
pointments of that kind. If a Native 
Chief should carry off a British Consul, 
who could hardly be environed with a 
sufficient guard in the heart of Africa 
to resist the capture by a Chief who 
happened to be very powerful, they 
would be probably committed to a mili- 
tary expedition, which would involve 
great cost and great danger to the troops, 
in order to release our representative. 
Therefore, they must be very careful 
how they attempted to acquire juris- 
diction in places where they could have 
no sufficient force. In the Pacific, where 
this country possessed, by naval means, 
far greater power than it could have in 
the heart of Africa, very large special 
powers had been given to the High Com- 
missioner, Sir Arthur Gordon, who was 
Governor of Fiji, and in many cases the 
High Commissioner had been able to 
exercise great influence in the direction 
which the hon. Member for Glasgow 
would desire. The hon. Member’s 
Amendment began with a preamble re- 
ferring to the reports of recent outrages 
alleged to have been committed by mis- 
sionaries; but out-of the three instances 
which his hon. Friend had laid before 
the House, one did not concern the mis- 
sionaries at all. From reading the 
Notice of his Amendment, he had thought 
his hon. Friend was going to deal almost 
exclusively with the case of the Blantyre 
Mission. But his hon. Friend had gone 
on to speak of the New Britain case, and 
also of the case of Mr. Stanley, as to 
which there was no allusion whatever 
in the Motion. The Stanley case was 
one in which missionaries were not con- 
cerned, and had that case been adverted 
to specially by Resolution, great diffi- 
culty might have been experienced in 
defending the exercise of jurisdiction 
which there occurred. As he had already 
pointed out, however, that case did not 
come within the preamble of the present 
Resolution, and it was certainly not 
his intention to go into it, or attempt to 
offer any defence or justification of the 
circumstances concerned with it. As to 
the two cases in which missionaries were 
concerned, the Blantyre case came under 
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the cognizance of the Foreign Office. 
The New Britain case did not. It had 
been dealt with by the Admiralty, and 
was under the Colonial Office. With 
regard to the Blantyre case, that seemed 
a bad case, so far as the circumstances 
were known; but he did not think it 
was necessary to go into this matter at 
length, because it was one which, as 
the hon. Member for the Universities of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen (Mr. J. A. 
Campbell) had shown to the House, 
was actually under investigation at the 
present time. The hon. Gentleman, in 
the very temperate observations which 
he had made on the matter, also ad- 
mitted that the investigation was being 
conducted bythose who were not strongly 
hostile to the missionaries. There was 
one point on which some of the defenders 
of the action of the missionaries differed 
from others, and that was as to the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. He had heard a 
defence of the Blantyre Mission to the 
effect that the missionaries did not claim 
jurisdiction, that they had placed a 
Native Chief on the juries, and that they 
sheltered themselves by the Chief’s juris- 
diction. There was no desire on the 
part of the Foreign Office to be a party 
to any exercise of jurisdiction by Euro- 
peans in this indirect manner. But at 
first sight he was bound to say there did 
appear to be a case deserving in the 
highest degree of careful investigation, 
and the only reason why he declined to 
enter into details and deal with it was 
that the acts which had been com- 
mitted were the subject of investigation 
at the present time. The foreign Mis- 
sion, as the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versities of Glasgow and Aberdeen had 
told them, had sent out some gentlemen 
to inquire into the affair, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Mozambique had been 
instructed not only to assist them, but to 
proceed to the spot and join in the in- 
vestigation. It would be an impartial 
investigation, and Her Majesty’s Consul 
would endeavour to arrive at the truth. 
With regard to the New Britain case, he 
believed some sort of approval was 
given to the conduct of the mission- 
aries by the late Board of Admiralty ; 
so he supposed something was to be 
said for them. It did not come within 
the Department with which he was 
connected, and it was impossible for 
him to give the House any informa- 
tion on that subject. The third case 
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had nothing at all to do with mis- 
sionaries; although he could not help 
coming to the conclusion that the case 
might on some future occasion usefully 
form the subject of a debate in the 
House. He did not, however, think the 
case should be debated now, because the 
friends of Mr. Stanley in that House 
would not have been really informed by 
the terms of the Notice of his hon. Friend 
that it was intended to bring the subject 
before the House that evening. The 
hon. Member for the Universities of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen stated that, on 
the whole, he concurred in the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow (Dr.Cameron). He (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) could not concur in the actual 
terms of the Amendment, though he 
wished it to be understood that he gave 
his entire support to the doctrines which 
had been enunciated, that being not only 
his own view individually, but the view 
of those who were responsible for the 
administration of the Foreign Office. It 
had been the desire of the Foreign Office 
not only to discourage, but, as far as 
possible, to actually prevent, the exer- 
cise of jurisdiction by British subjects 
over whom they had no control. The 
exercise of such a jurisdiction was not 
only calculated to lead to acts of which 
they disapproved, but to involve the 
country in serious complications; and 
such a thing must be discouraged, and, 
as far as possible, prevented by all who 
had to do with the direction of Colonial 
affairs. If the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend merely expressed the disapproba- 
tion—he might say the extreme disap- 
probation—with which Her Majesty’s 
Government viewed the exercise of 
irregular jurisdiction by British subjects 
in uncivilized parts of the world, he 
should give his cordial assent to the 
Resolution. But the Resolution did 
more than that. In the second part of 
the Resolution, by which his hon. Friend 
expressed his wish that there should be 
a communication with other Great Powers 
with the view of protecting uncivilized 
tribes; but his hon. Friend had not 
brought forward a sufficient number of 
cases, or sufficiently strong cases, in 
which foreign Powers would be likely 
to interfere. Except Mr. Stanley, he 
knew of no foreigner who had been 
mentioned in this matter; and Mr. 
Stanley was not a subject of any of what 
were usually called the Great Powers, 
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but of America. He (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had no reason to think that the 
Great Powers of Europe would be likely 
to take up the matter unless such a case 
was brought forward as would show that 
serious complications were likely to 
arise. The great majority of travellers 
in uncivilized parts of the world, and 
something like the majority of mis- 
sionaries, were British subjects; and 
that was a remarkable fact, as showing 
the enterprize and spirit of their coun- 
trymen; and the question was, there- 
fore, one which peculiarly concerned this 
country, and in regard to which they 
were not likely to obtain much as- 
sistance from other States. As regarded 
British subjects, we possessed ample 
power. No man could desire stronger 
power than was given by the Acts which 
were passed a few years ago; and the 
question now was, when and how far 
those powers should be exercised by the 
Government. There might be great 
difficulties in certain cases as to putting 
those powers into force; but those powers 
were not asked for for nothing. They 
were not mere menaces—they were in- 
tended to be used on sufficient occasion 
and after careful investigation ; and the 
Government were determined not only 
to discourage, but, when it could be 
safely done, to actually prevent, the 
irregular exercise of jurisdiction by Bri- 
tish subjects in any portion of the 
world. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he could 
not conceive that they could have a 
stronger case for adopting the important 
Resolution now before the House than 
the proceedings of Mr. Stanley referred 
to by the hon. Member opposite. The 
Aborigines’ Protection Society memorial- 
ized the Government on that subject when 
Lord Derby was Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Lord Derby, after very 
fully considering the subject, said it was 
impossible for him to take any direct 
action in the matter, inasmuch as Mr. 
Stanley, not being a British subject, he 
had no authority overhim. He thought 
there could be no doubt that Lord Gran- 
ville would have taken the same view of 
the matter. The course which the Fo- 
reign Office took showed the great neces- 
sity of the Resolution, because it showed 
the importance of there being some com- 
munication between the Great Powers of 
the world, and that they should act in 
concert in endeavouring to put an end to 
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such atrocities as those alluded to in the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman opposite. 
Mr. Stanley, it should be remembered, 
took upon himself to carry on this war 
by hoisting the British and the Ameri- 
can flag. Lord Derby said Mr. Stanley 
had no authority to put up the British 
flag. It seemed that he felt it was 
necessary to enter into communication 
with the United States upon the subject. 
He thought that justified the Motion 
brought before the House by his hon. 
Friend. In conclusion, he thanked his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
for bringing this subject forward, and 
he hoped a gain would result to the 
cause of humanity. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he would 
not have risen on the present occasion, 
after the able explanation of the law 
given by his hon. Friend the UnderSecre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs had it not 
been for the appeals made to him by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron). The hon. Member was 
entirely correct in assuming that the 
Island of New Britain did fall within 
the jurisdiction to which he referred— 
namely, within the jurisdiction of the 
Commissionership of Sir Arthur Gordon. 
He believed that the creation of that 
High Commissionership resulted from 
precisely the same feeling which had 
dictated the Amendment which had been 
put upon the Paper by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow. That High 
Commissionership was called into exist- 
ence because there was a very strong 
feeling that British subjects could not be 
permitted to make use of their superior 
strength to commit wrong in the Pacific 
Islands. That being so, the attention of 
the late Secretary of State forthe Colonies 
wascalled tothis affair, and he directed Sir 
Arthur Gordon when he was in London 
to look into the matter; and he, of course, 
as soon as he returned, endeavoured to 
carry out his instructions as soon as pos- 
sible, but he was prevented from doing 
so. Of course, Sir Arthur Gordon was 
dependent, to a great extent, upon the 
Adairalty’ and he applied to the Com- 
modore of the Australian station to give 
him a vessel to go to the Duke of York’s 
Island, in order that he might investigate 
the matter. Unfortunately, however, at 
that time the Commodore of the station 
did not see his way to provide him with a 
vessel, which caused considerable delay. 
Meanwhile the whole question was in- 














quired into by Captain Purvis, acting 
under the Admiralty. It was no part of 
his (Mr. Grant A to defend the 
proceedings of Mr. Brown, but it was 
only fair to say that the report of Cap- 
tain Purvis to the Admiralty after the 
inquiry instituted by him was very 
favourable to Mr. Brown’s conduct. Cap- 
tain Purvis came to the conclusion that 
the act of Mr. Brown was an act com- 
mitted in legitimate self-defence. A 
document which had reached the Admi- 
ralty fully confirmed thatview. It was the 
report of a German officer to the German 
Admiralty in relation to some other pro- 
ceedings, and it was decidedly favourable 
to Mr. Brown. The contradictory opi- 
nions that had been expressed made it 
difficult to arrive ata correct view of the 
situation from a distance; but it would 
seem that in the opinions of impartial 
persons on the spot, as well as in the 
opinion of our own Admiralty, there 
was a great deal more to be said for 
Mr. Brown than was to be said against 
him. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Brown 
came to Levuka and told Sir Arthur 
Gordon that he was ready and willing 
to submit his proceedings to a full in- 
vestigation. Sir Arthur Gordon, while 
holding that it was impossible to in- 
quire into such a matter at a distance 
from the place where the events occurred, 
would probably so far have gone into it 
as to have enabled Mr. Brown to state 
his case, if the Chief Judicial Commis- 
sioner, without any concert with Sir 
Arthur Gordon, had not directed the 
commencement of criminal proceedings 
against Mr. Brown. Thecontinuance of 
the inquiry before Sir Arthur Gordon 
would have been manifestly improper ; 
and he, therefore, informed Mr. Brown 
that, while proceedings before the Chief 
Judicial Commissioner were pending, he 
felt it necessary to adjourn the further 
prosecution of his own inquiry, adding 
that, whatever opinion he might entertain 
of the judiciousness of Mr. Brown’s ac- 
tion, he felt bound to inform him that 
no evidence had been laid before him 
which appeared to render the prosecution 
of a criminal charge against Mr. Brown 
necessary. Sir Arthur Gordon also wrote 
a letter to the Chief Judicial Commis- 
sioner, in which he communicated to that 
officer an opinion similar to that which 
he had expressed to Mr. Brown. Partly 
in consequence of this letter, and partly, 
if not, as might be presumed, chiefly, 
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because there was really no informant 
or prosecutor in the case, the charge 
against Mr. Brown was dismissed when 
it came on for hearing before Mr. Gorrie, 
and Mr. Brown immediately afterwards 
sailed on his return to Duke of York’s 
Island. Most of the witnesses had since 
left the locality; and even if it were 
possible to do so, it did not appear that 
any useful purpose would be served by 
re-opening the inquiry. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
House owed the hon Member for Glas- 
gow a debt of gratitude for raising this 
question. It had been stated by the 
Under Secretary of State for Forei 
Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke) that the 
Government were determined, as far as 
they could, to prevent missionaries or 
other persons from exercising illegitimate 
authority over the Natives with whom 
they might come in contact. He — 
the Government would make it under- 
stood that the matter was not to end by 
their merely making that statement, and 
expressing that opinion, but they would 
enforce what they had stated, Very 
serious difficulties had arisen because 
former Governments had not made it 
known that they were determined to 
enforce such a view. There was a ten- 
dency on the part of missionaries in 
foreign countries to interfere with the 
political and territorial affairs of the 
countries in which they were stationed ; 
and he could not help thinking that if 
Her Majesty’s Government, in conjunc- 
tion with the other Powers, could put 
an end to this state of things, they would 
do a large amount of good. There could, 
he thought, be no doubt that the work 
of missionaries in the making of con- 
verts would be helped forward by their 
not taking part in any political operations 
in the countries to which they were 
sent for very different a! a 

Sm HARRY VERNEY thought it 
necessary that where the Government 
gave any sanction or approval to the 
establishment of British subjects in any 
part of the world, and especially in un- 
civilized parts, there should be, if pos- 
sible, some means of protecting and 
controlling them, and preventing them 
being guilty of actions which bring dis- 
grace on their country. 

Masor NOLAN wished to explain to 
the House that he had had some private 
conversation with Mr. Stanley with re- 
ference to his African Expedition, and 
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that that gentleman had expressed. his 
great disappointment that no one had 
come forward to defend him against the 
accusation brought against him. The fact 
was that Mr. Stanley had been in con- 
tinued danger of his life while travelling 
down the river. The Natives had been 
very threatening in their attitude to- 
wards him, and the act of which com- 
_ had been made was described by 

r. Stanley as a single event consti- 
tuting his defence during his journey 
through the country. Had that gentle- 
man not acted pluckily as he did, the 
“once tid was that he would never 

ave returned from the heart of Africa 
to give an account of his Mission to dis- 
cover the sources of the Congo. He did 
not believe Mr. Stanley would commit 
any wanton outrage. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that, after the 
satisfactory statement of the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, he 
would ask the leave of the House to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


MOTION. 


_—o0No— 


RUSSIA AND BRITISH INDIA. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT rose to 
call attention to the relations of Great 
Britain and of Russia with Afghanistan 
and Central Asia; and to move— 


‘That, in view of the great advance made by 
Russia since 1862 towards Afghanistan and 
British India, and of the desirability of pre- 
venting that Power from obtaining a foothold 
south of the great desert between the Caspian, 
the Hindoo Koosh, and the Oxus, which forms 
the natural boundary to a further advance south- 
wards ; and in view of the necessity of preserving 
the independence of the Turcoman tribes asa 
bulwark against the Russian armies, and of the 
importance of Afghanistan from a military, 
commercial, and political aspect as constituting 
the key of British India and as commanding all 
the great trade routes of Central Asia; and in 
view of the great expenditure and labour already 
incurred on several occasions in occupyin 
Afghanistan, it is desirable for the. safety of 
the British Empire in India and the security 
of the 250,000,000 of people inhabiting that 
Country, and for the highest interests of civilisa- 
tion, that the British occupation of Afghanistan 
shall be maintained, but more especially that the 
great fortress of Kandahar shall be permanently 
garrisoned by British troops.” 


Major Nolan 


{COMMONS} 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not —e House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


. House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 3rd July, 1880. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brrts—Second Reading — 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Dublin, &c.) *. . 

Committee — Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act 
(1880) Amendment [205]—r.P. 

Considered as amended—Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Eastbourne, &c.) * [189]. 

Third Reading —Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Abbotside Common) * [218]; Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Ballinasloe, 
&c.) * [220] ; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Aberavon, &c.) * [125], and passed. 


QUESTION. 


—onQron— 
ALLEGED POISONING AT WELBECK. 


Mr. MAPPIN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to the alleged 
wholesale poisoning at Welbeck, Not- 
tinghamshire, where several deaths have 
occurred, and it is said sixty persons 
have been ill; and, if he will send a 
Government official to inquire into the 
whole affair, as the adjourned inquest 
has been held and the Deputy Coroner 
expressed an opinion very much in 
opposition to the medical evidence 
produced ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
he understood that the Local Medical 
Officer of Health had been in communi- 
cation with the Local Government Board 
on the subject. The inquest was now 
pending, and the medical officers were 
examining the intestines of some of the 
victims of this unfortunate occurrence. 
If it was thought necessary to have an 
independent inquiry by the Local Go- 
vernment Board, no doubt that would 
be done. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
sniping 
RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
(1880) AMENDMENT BILL—!Briz 2035.) 
(Mr. Forster, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 18th June. ] 
Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Commitiee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short Title). 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill?” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that he had in- 
tended to give Notice of an Amendment 
to the clause. The result of the Bill 
was to give assistance to the landlords 
and not to the tenants, and he felt very 
much disposed to move that the clause 
should not stand part of the Bill. He 
hoped, however, that such amendments 
of the Bill would be made in the course 
of its progress through Committee as 
would entitle it to be called a Bill for 
the Relief of Distress in Ireland. At 
present, it seemed rather a Bill for the 
relief of landlords than tenants. 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked whether 
the hon. Member proposed to move an 
Amendment to the clause ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was proposing 
to criticize the clause. 

Tre CHAIRMAN said, the Question 
be that the clause stand part of the 

ill. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he proposed to 
move that the clause should not stand 
part of the Bill. The result of the Bill 
would not be relieve Irish distress, but 
only to give a large bonus to Irish 
landlords. He had recently received 
letters from various of his constituents 
in the County Gavan, making complaints 
that a highly respected gentleman who 
was formerly a Member of that House 
had borrowed a large sum of money from 
the Government and was making objec- 
tional improvements upon his property, 
instead of employing the money. in the 
relief of the small farmers. He was, 
in fact, giving employment to the 
sons of those farmers who were able to 
pay their rent, instead of granting relief 
to those who were in distress. Some 
complaints had been made in a great 
many other places, and he (Mr. Biggar) 
thought he was right in saying. that 





the result of this Bill, particularly of 
this clause, would be to perpetuate that 
state of things. He thought that the 

clause should be expunged from the 

Bill, until they could see what the result 

- Amendments to the measure would 
@. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Amendment of Relief of 
Distress Act). 


Mr. PARNELL said, that in the 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the County Carlow (Mr. 
Gray), he had to ask for permission to 
move the Amendment of which the right 
hon. Gentleman had given Notice. The 
Amendment related to the advances 
made by Parliament for the purpose of 
enabling Boards of Guardians in certain 
districts of Ireland to lend or advance 
seed in the shape of the potato seed, 
and for other crops, to such persons as 
should require them. By the Act under 
which these advances were authorized, 
it was provided that the loans should 
be repaid by the Boards of Guardians to 
the , ental at the end of next year. 
But, in order to effect that re-payment, it 
had been necessary for the Boards of 
Guardians to collect the first instalment 
of the advance from the tenants. This 
was done, in many cases, before the 
growth of the crop to produce which 
the seed had been lent had been got in. 
It was very commonly the case, with re- 
gard to potatoes, to allow them to remain 
in the ground until a late period, be- 
cause it was found that they ate the 
better for being left in the ground ; also 
that they were less liable to disease 
afterwards. There was some talk in 
Ireland during the late Election of 
asking the Government to remit the 
whole of the amount advanced for seed ; 
but the leaders of public opinion, upon 
re-considering the matter, had thought 
that if they could obtain for the tenants 
the postponement of the re-payment of 
the first instalment for another year, 
they would be thus in a position to pay 
the amount tothe Treasury. The loans 
had been described as having been of 
enormous assistance to all classes in Ire- 
land, and it had been felt by the tenants 
that they ought to endeavour to do their 
very best to repay the loans as soon as it 
was possible to be done. The seed pur- 
chased for the purpose of making these 
loans was purchased at avery high rate 
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indeed. He might state that the rates 
were 112 per cent over the market price 
previously asked. The rise in the price 
of the seed was in consequence of the 
passage of that Act. The great demand 
for fresh seed caused an increase in the 
price. Consequently, Boards of Guar- 
dians had to buy seed at a price at which 

otatoes never reached before in Ireland. 

o, from every point of view, the charge 
was an exceedingly heavy one upon 
tenant farmers, and it would be impos- 
sible for them to meet it at the present 
time. The Guardians admitted that if 
the advance were collected at the present 
time, the result would be that the feel- 
ings of the people would be set against 
the re-payment of the loan altogether. 
The people desired to pay it; but if 

ressed by the Guardians for re-payment 
before their crops were brought in, 
public opinion in Ireland would be more 
or less set against the re-payment alto- 
gether. At present, the desire was to 
look upon this as a just debt, and to 
avoid any unnecessary hardship in the 
collection of the money. They, there- 
fore, thought that the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin was a fair and proper 
one. They asked the assent of the Govern- 
ment to the proposal that the landlords 
should not be asked to repay their loans 
for two years; but they now asked that 
the same period should be extended to 
the tenants. The tenants were willing 
to pay half of the advance, if postponed 
for a year, and the remaining half at 
the end of the year. He begged to 


move—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that he 
thought they were not proceeding quite 
regularly. The moneys for this purpose 
would be paid out of the Public Funds, 
and not out of the funds of the Irish 
Church Temporalities Commission. Un- 
der those circumstances, it was neces- 
sary that an Instruction should be re- 
ceived by the Committee, in the form of 
a Resolution passed by a Committee of 
the Whole House, before an Amendment 
could be proposed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that they did 
-not propose to take money out of the 
Public Funds. The money had been 
already taken out of the Public Funds, 
and the Amendment dealt only with the 
question of the postponement of re-pay- 
ment. With all submission to the Chair, 
he thought it was quite competent to 


Mr. Parnell 





move the Amendment. He would also 
point out that the Bill already dealt 
with grants from the Public Funds. By 
Clause 5, the Commissioners of Public 
Works were authorized to make ad- 
vances of certain amounts of public 
money. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that he only 
desired that their proceedings should be 
regular. If it were desired to take 
money from the Public Funds, the pro- 
posal must emanate from a Minister of 
the Crown; or if the purpose were to 
postpone an instalment of a debt due to 
the Crown, the consent of the Crown 
would be necessary. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would state his opinion on the 
matter, in order that he ithe Chairman) 
might more clearly understand the points 
involved. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
understood that any proposal with re- 
gard to the postponement of the re-pay- 
ment of money to the Public Funds might 
be brought within the scope of this Bill 
without going through the form of a 
Resolution in Committee to obtain the 
approval of the Crown. He had, how- 
ever, to make a proposal to which he 
trusted the hon. Member for Cork City 
(Mr. Parnell) would agree. Ue could 
not see that a loan for seed was in the 
same position as a loan for works. 
Loans for works, which necessarily took 
some time in making, could not repay 
themselves for some years; but loans 
for seed, which he believed had done a 
great deal of good, would repay them- 
selves in avery short time. They had 
every reason to believe that, in an 
enormous majority of cases, the loans 
for seed would abundantly repay them- 
selves very soon. There was a larger 
crop of potatoes in Ireland than there 
had been for a long time, and much 
good would result from the advance. He 
was very glad to find that the feeling in 
Treland was strongly in favour of the 
re-payment of these loans. If it had not 
been so, it would lead them to suppose 
that it was thought unnecessary to repay 
any loan. A loan which would repay 
itself so soon, eminently required to be 
repaid. About £600,000 had been 
granted for these loans, and in a very 
large proportion of cases it would be 
far better for everybody that the re-pay- 
should be made soon. It would bea 
dangerous thing to let the crop, for the 




















purpose of which the money had been ad- 
vanced, come to an end without any re- 
payment being made. That was an argu- 
mentthattended very strongly against the 
proposal that had been made. But there 
were some very distressed Unions; and if 
the clause, which he believed was not 
strictly in Order, were now withdrawn, 
he would undertake before Report that 
a clause should be brought in which 
would give the Local Government Board 
the power to postpone payment for one 
year in cases in which it might be right 
to do so. He must accompany that 
statement by saying that they should 
require very strong cases of hardship to 
be shown before declining to exercise 
the power to exact re-payment in the 
present year. They should recollect 
that the largest sum to be demanded 
from any tenant would be £2 10s. He was 
aware that was a large sum to some of the 
small tenants in Ireland ; but, generally 
speaking, the amount to be repaid would 
not be so much. He was informed that 
this money would be in process of collec- 
tion between November and March, and, 
therefore, it would be paid out of the 
crop of the present year. He hoped 
that the hon. Member would consent to 
the course that he had suggested. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland to be disinclined to 
extend the time, except in certain dis- 
tressed Unions. The Seed Act applied 
to all Ireland, and in counties such as 
that which he represented it was only 
the very poor who, in extreme cases, 
had applied for seed. The seed given 
was of a very inferior quality, and it 
was only applied for when persons could 
neither beg nor borrow from any other 
source. It was, therefore, only the very 
poorest of the farmers who had applied 
for this miserable seed last spring. Al- 
though they had had no food for a long 
time, they were to be called upon to re- 
pay these small loans immediately after 
the harvest. If that were done, they 
would only bring the poor into the same 
condition next year that they were in 
this. If this year there was a good 
harvest, by means of the loan farmers 
might be enabled to tide over to next 
year. He was not in favour of the ex- 
treme measures put forward by hon. 
Gentlemen with whom he did not act; 
but he believed there could be no greater 
boon than the extension of the time 
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sought for. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would accede to the proposal that 
had been made, 

Mr. SYNAN said, that he thought 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
postpone the matter until the Report was 
very fair. He did not think there could 
be any objection to leaving it to the dis- 
cretion of the Local Government Board 
in Dublin, and to the Boards of Guar- 
dians, to determine in which cases re-pay- 
ment should be postponed. It might 
be necessary in some cases to permit 
postponement, whereas, in others, there 
might not be the same necessity. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, that there 
was no doubt that in many Unions cases 
would arise in which the discretion of 
the Local Government Board and the 
Poor Law Guardians could be fittingly 
exercised. He thought it should be 
clearly understood that this was not to 
be taken as the commencement of a 
movement for the repudiation of the 
loan. He regretted that in several 
Unions in Ireland there was a desire to 
repudiate the re-payment of the loans. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray) had stated, on 
another occasion, that he had originally 
intended to bring forward something 
very like a proposal for the remission of 
the debt on account of this loan; but 
that he had found public opinion in Ire- 
land did not justify that course. For 
that reason, they might rest assured that 
the Irish people did not desire to do 
anything like repudiation. He should 
like to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land meant to extend the discretion of 
the power to cases in the unscheduled, 
as well as in the scheduled Unions? He 
hoped that he would undertake that 
power should be given to the Local Go- 
vernment Boards to extend their dis- 
cretion to the Unions which were not 
scheduled as well as to those which were 
scheduled. He should suggest that, 
under the circumstances, the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Carlow should be with- 
drawn, and that it should be brought 
forward on the Report in order that they 
might see what the proposals of the Go- 
vernment were. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
clause should be so framed that the 
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Local Government Board should consult 
the Boards of Guardians as to the 
Unions in which postponement of the 
instalment should apply. He under- 
stood from the Clerk at the Table that 
there was some difficulty as to the form 
in which this matter should be brought 
forward. In the case of an additional 
grant from the Public Funds, it was 
necessary to go through the form of a 
Committee. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he could not 
understand the grounds upon which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland opposed the Amendment 
proposed by his hon. Friend (Mr. Par- 
nell). The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that the proposal was right in 
principle, but only objected to the de- 
tails of it. There was no doubt that 
the Local Government Board in Ireland 
was thoroughly overworked. If the in- 
in game occupiers had any substan- 
tial moveable property that could be 
turned into money, the Guardians would 
not have made these advances ; but they 
had not, and they not only required seed 
for their land, but they required suste- 
nance for themselves. In many districts 
the people were more or less paupers, 
and were dependent upon charitable 
assistance; yet it was proposed, in re- 
mote districts, to exact re-payment of 
these loans before the people had the 
money to repay them. . He did not think 
there was anything unreasonable in the 
proposal for postponement. It was only 
proposed that in the suffering districts 
the re-payment should be postponed for 
one year from the present time. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not con- 
sider the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was quite so satisfactory as some 
of his hon. Friends seemed to think. 
But, in the absence of his right hon. 
Friend the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
Gray), who had placed this Amendment 
on the Paper, and who took a great in- 
terest in the question, he could not take 
upon himself the responsibility of re- 
jecting the compromise, more especially 
as he was assured that they could not 
continue the discussion upon this ques- 
tion by reason of the Rules of the House; 
but he would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 


land, that he should take the power in 
his proposed new clause for the Local 
Government Board to postpone the re- 


Mr. W. E. Forster 





payment of a portion, or the whole, of 
the instalments in any Union that the 
Local Government Board might think 
proper, because it was exceedingly pro- 

able that there would be a great many 
Unions where it was difficult for a por- 
tion of the tenant farmers to pay this 
year, and yet the remaining portion of 
the farmers might-be able to pay. At 
the same time, he thought it would pro- 
bably have been better if he could allow 
the whole of the charge to be peeve 
for a year. The Committee would re- 
collect that that was the intention of the 
Legislature on the passing of the Act of 
Parliament. The intention of the Legis- 
lature was evidently that the farmer 
should pay in the next 12 months. That 
was shown by the way the Act of Par- 
liament referred to the Boards of Guar- 
dians; but by a rule necessarily adopted 
by the Local Government Board, in 
order that the Boards of Guardians 
should pay next year, it became neces- 
sary that the tenants should pay this 
year, so that the intention of the Legis- 
lature was clear that the tenants should 
not be called upon to pay this year. He 
thought that where the payment could 
not be made without undue harshness 
or pressure upon those who had con- 
tracted the debt, then the re-payment 
was a matter which could not fairly be 
insisted upon. Of course, they had been 
charged with the desire to repudiate 
their debts; but he believed that no 
people were more willing than the 
people of Ireland to carry out their just 
contracts—contracts entered into accord- 
ing to the conditions under which con- 
tracts were usually entered into in civi- 
lized countries. He had seen no dispo- 
sition on the part of the Poor Law 
Unions in Ireland to repudiate their 
just debts. He should ask permission 
to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, that he had 
accurate information as to the desire 
shown in some Unions to repudiate the 
re-payment of the loans granted under 
the Seeds Act. In one case a resolu- 
tion had been agreed to by the Guar- 
dians of a Union, declaring that it 
would be morally impossible in a great 
majority of cases to collect the tax for 
the supply of seed potatoes. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that one swal- 
low made no summer, and the fact that 
one Board of Guardians wished to repu- 
diate their debt did not prove that the 




















desire so shown was general throughout 
the Poor Law Unions of Ireland. He 
thought that the hon. Member for 
Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham) had scarcely 
justified his opinion that the Boards of 
Guardians wished to repudiate their 
just debts. The desire was to enable 
small tenant farmers to tide over the 
autumn, without any intention of en- 
abling them to repudiate their debts. 

An hon. Memser said, he hoped the 
Government would give the Unions 
further time for re-payment of the in- 
stalments under the Beods Bill. There 
was not the slightest wish to repudiate 
a just debt on the part of the Unions. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, no doubt, many 
of the distressed districts were not in- 
cluded in the distressed Unions, and it 
might be a great hardship on indivi- 
duals in a district not classed. He 
thought there should be a provision in 
the Bill to meet these cases. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) would 
enable the Unions to postpone payment 
in the cases referred to. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL said, the Amendment 
which he was about to move—namely, 
to insert, in page J, after the word 
“ Act,” in line 15— 


“‘ And whereas it is desirable to enable the 
Commissioners of Public Works, on the recom- 
mendation of the Local Government Board, to 
advance moneys by way of grant to the Boards 
of Guardians in scheduled Unions, subject to 
the restrictions and conditions hereinafter set 
forth,” 


must be taken in connection with the 
next Amendment standing in his name— 
namely, the addition to this clause of 
the following words :— 


‘* The Commissioners of the Public Works in 
Ireland may from time to time, on the recom- 
mendation of the Local Government Board, 
grant to any Board of Guardians of a scheduled 
Union, out of the said sum of one million five 
hundred thousand pounds, such moneys as the 
Local Government Board may deem necessary, 
having regard to the financial condition of such 
Union, to aid in giving out-door relief to such 
Union : Provided, That the entire sum to be so 
granted shall not exceed one hundred thousand 
pounds,”’ 


That Amendment had been framed in 
view of the suggestion made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland the other morning, when they 
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were discussing the second reading of 
the Relief of Distress Bill (No. 2). 
The right hon. Gentleman then sug- 
gested that the adjournment of that Bill 
should be agreed to, with the view of 
introducing an Amendment to carry out 
the effect of the modifications which he 
(Mr. Parnell) had agreed to make in his 
Bill. The Bill, as it originally stood, 
provided that the grant of £200,000 
should be given to a Commission which 
was indicated in the Bill; but, in the 
discussion upon the second reading, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland seemed so 
very much averse to taking the matter 
out of the hands of the Poor Law Board, 
that it was suggested that the Local 
Government Board should be intrusted 
with the distribution of the proposed 
grant. Now, he (Mr. Parnell) thought 
if power was given to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to grant money to certain 
Unions, it would facilitate enormously 
the setting in motion of the machinery 
of the Poor Law in reference to out- 
door relief. Speed being of the utmost 
importance at that moment, he thought 
that if the right hon. Gentleman at- 
tempted to drive the Poor Law Boards 
in Ireland into the distribution of out- 
door relief, it was most desirable that he 
should have willing instead of unwilling 
horses to drive. It stood to reason that 
if the Unions knew they had in the 
clause the means of obtaining grants in 
aid of. out-door relief, they would be 
much more willing than they were at 
present to set their machinery in motion. 
There was an example in point in the 
Poor Law Act, which provided that 
medical stores and attendance should be 
paid by grant ; and their experience of 
the working of the Act showed that the 
amount of medical comforts and attend- 
ance had been increased by the fact 
that only half of the cost was charged 
on the rates, while the rest was paid 
by the means of grants. Now, at that 
moment, the people of Ireland were 
getting weaker and weaker, and were 
becoming more liable to the fever— 
spotted typhus fever—which had broken 
out in Galway. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed rather to take comfort to 
himself that this fever had not originated 
since he had commenced his system of 
out-door relief; but, at all events, it had 
originated since the right hon. Gentle- 
man assumed the reins of government 


in Ireland. He (Mr. Parnell) had no 
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wish to throw the responsibility for this 
upon him, because, no doubt, it had 
come as one of the heritages created by 
the ineffectual attempts of the late Go- 
vernment to deal with the distress. The 
people of Ireland had been living on 
meal supplied by charitable contribu- 
tions; those contributions had fallen off, 
and in a few weeks the strain of reliev- 
ing the people would be thrown upon 
the system which the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was putting into operation. But 
the few Poor Law Boards administering 
relief had been doing so in an inefficient 
manner, and with the most careful re- 
gard to the pockets of the ratepayers ; 
and already the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had had to nominate paid Commis- 
sioners in their stead. The Committee 
possessed little information as to these 
official Guardians, and it might, he be- 
lieved, be assumed that it was not easy 
to get men capable of dealing at short 
notice with the emergency which existed 
in Ireland. Any inducement, therefore, 
which the Legislature could give the 
Poor Law Unions to co-operate in the 
system of relief, would be of the utmost 
importance. He would, therefore, sug- 
gest that, in the event of his Amend- 
ment being agreed to, the Local Govern- 
ment Board should announce to such 
Dnions as they thought proper, where 
any emergency existed, that they would 
give one-half, one-third, or one-fourth 
of the amount paid for out-door relief. 
The Unions would then have a direct 
stimulus to administer relief, because, if 
they refused, they could be forced to do 
so, and if they threw obstructions in the 
way of the Local Government Board, 
they could be punished by withholding 
from them the proposed grants in aid. 
He had a right to say that the unani- 
mous opinion of the Irish Members was 
entitled to consideration ; and when he 
moved the second reading of his Bill, 
hon. Member after hon. Member had 
risen and urged its acceptance by the 
Government. The Irish Members had 
in every way met the wishes of the Go- 
vernment, and they had agreed to leave 
the distribution of the money in the 
hands of the Poor Law Boards, al- 
though they were convinced that there 
existed an emergency with which it was 
impossible to cope, even by means of 
those Boards. He, therefore, urged upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the neces- 
sity of accepting his Amendment. The 
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money was to come out of the Irish 
Church Fund, and would therefore lay 
no burden on the Imperial Exchequer. 
It was the money of the Irish people. 
Already £1,500,000 had been given out 
of the Irish Church Fund to the Com- 
missioners of Works; and he believed 
that this grant, which he now pro- 
posed, would be instrumental, during 
the six weeks which intervened be- 
tween that time and the harvest, 
in preventing much sickness and in 
saving a good many lives. The Special 
Commissioner of Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
reported that fever was raging in Swin- 
ford Union; a total of 21 people had 
been removed to the workhouse suffer- 
ing with fever. Some doubt had been 
cast upon the opinion that it was 
famine fever; but, if it was not famine 
fever, it was fever caused by distress, 
and by want of food, as well as by the 
want of change of diet. Again, if it 
was not famine fever, it was because 
there had not been the same extremity 
of distress and actual famine in Ireland 
as there had been in 1846-7 ; but it was 
more virulent and more catching, and 
was likely to spread over a large area, 
if some machinery could not be had to 
provide better food and clothing for the 
people than they had during the last six 
months. He had information that the 
allowance of Indian meal to each per- 
son per day was about 32 ounces, 
and this, it would be seen, was not so 
good as the allowance in the prisons in 
this country, where they gave soup and 
potatoes twice a-day. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he urged upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of making further 
provision for the relief of the people of 
Ireland. But, unless some relief were 
given to the bankrupt Poor Law Boards, 
it would be impossible to make any 
change in the scale of diet which they 
were obliged to adopt With the object, 
therefore, of preventing further sickness 
and loss of life in Ireland, he begged to 
move the insertion of the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice, such 
Amendment to be taken, as he proposed, 
in connection with the next Amendment 
standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 15, after “ Act,” to insert 
** And whereas it is desirable to enable the 
Commissioner of Public Works, on the recom- 
mendation of the Local Government Board, to 


| advance moneys, by way of grant, to Boards of 

















Guardians in scheduled Unions, subject to the 
restrictions and conditions hereinafter set 
forth.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LITTON said, he thought it 
would be extremely desirable if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland could adopt some such sugges- 
tion as had been made. No doubt, it 
would be an encouragement to the 
Unions if they knew that a certain por- 
tion of the expenses of out-door relief 
would be paid out of some such fund as 
that indicated by the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. Par- 
nell). Hehad the more pleasure in sup- 
porting these suggestions, because he 
had strongly opposed the Bill of the 
hon. Member. He could not help think- 
ing, however, it was most desirable to 
give relief to Unions in the manner 
proposed ; and, as they were to have a 
clause brought up on Report having 
reference to the postponement of the 
instalments of the loan for seed potatoes, 
he thought that power might also be 
given to the Local Government Board to 
grant sums of money in aid of out-door 
relief, out of a portion of the Irish 
Church Fund, as suggested. This would 
be accepted as an indication of the in- 
tention of the Government to meet the 
wishes of the people in Ireland. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, the 
proposal made by the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Parnell), the other even- 
ing, differed from that now made. In 
the course of the interval, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had abandoned certain features 
of his project. The Amendment, as it 
now stood, meant that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should take to themselves 
the power to make grants, if it became 
necessary to do so, and was intended 
simply as a matter of precaution. They 
had lost one of the means by which 
distress in Ireland had been relieved— 
namely, the voluntary societies which 
had collected alms, but which were now 
at the end of their means, and were 
about to cease to exist, and the entire 
expense was now to be thrown upon the 
Local Government Board, who were 
confessedly unable to meet the distress 
of the past. Was it possible, he asked, 


that the Government were about to re- 
ject the means by which the hands of 
the Local Government Board could be 
strengthened at the moment when the 
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machinery hitherto employed at their 
side was about to pass away? He 
urged on the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to accept 
the terms in which the Amendment was 
drawn. No constraint was put upon the 
Local Government Board to give the 
money. If they gave it, they were to 
have regard to the financial condition 
of the Unions, and were not to throw it 
broadcast over the land. They were 
only to give itin cases where the Unions 
would be reduced to further pauperism 
by the additional rates, and it was on 
recommendation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Central Board itself, 
that any such grant should be made. 
Therefore, he thought the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Cork City con- 
tained every provision and precaution 
which could be deemed necessary for 
the purpose of saving the proposal from 
abuse ; and, in his opinion, the proposal 
was one which might be abused unless 
it were so protected. It might be abused 
by those Boards of Guardians who had 
shown signs of neglecting their duty; 
but means had been taken to prevent 
this, because it rested with the Local 
Government Board to recommend the 
grant. Under those circumstances, 
surely the Government would hesitate 
before they refused to accept the Amend- 
ment. The Government organization in 
Ireland had already required the assist- 
ance of additional voluntary helps—the 
Mansion House Fund, and the other 
Funds which had been created. But,those 
Funds were now disappearing, and a 
worse time was at hand, when the dis- 
tress, according to all official accounts, 
would reachits acme. Again, he asked, 
would the Government cast away means 
which need not be called into use, but 
which, if the distress continued, would 
become absolutely necessary? There 
was now an almost unanimous opinion 
on the part of the Irish Members in 
favour of this proposal. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone (Mr. Litton) had objected 
to the machinery which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City had proposed to set up 
for the purpose of applying these grants. 
He had come down the other night, and 
was the only hon. Member who had 
made a speech against the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Cork City, grounded 
on his objections to the machinery pro- 

osed to be used ; but the hon. Member 

ad that morning joined in recommend- 
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ing the Government to adopt the Amend- 
ment. He (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) could 
not say what were the views of the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan); but it 
was certain that, with the possible ex- 
ception of that hon. Member, the whole 
of the Irish Representation approved the 
principle of the Amendment. Under 
those circumstances, apart altogether 
from what he believed would be the 
danger of losing the machinery sug- 

ested, he appealed to the right hon. 
Sections to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cork City. 

Mr. WARTON said, it appeared to 
him that the sentence on the Paper was 
incomplete, inasmuch as it had no ter- 
mination. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not but admit that hon. Members who 
were interested in this discussion were 
approaching the question in a way which 
showed their desire to meet all the diffi- 
culties of the case. Perhaps he’ might 
be allowed to explain his position in the 
matter. He did not want to make a 


larger dip into the Irish Church Fund 
than he could help; but he admitted 
there were purposes to which it might 
be usefully applied. He could not ab- 
solutely forget what was the wording of 


the Land Act—namely, ‘That the said 
property should be devoted mainly to 
the relief of those in suffering, yet not so 
as to impair the obligation which at- 
tached to property under the Acts for 
the relief of the poor.” He admitted 
that, inasmuch as this was an Irish Fund, 
the opinion of the very large majority 
of Irish Members with reference to it 
ought to be considered. But he could 
not forget the duties of his own position. 
If he were responsible for the manage- 
ment of the Poor Law in Ireland, he 
must be careful before assenting to what 
would be, to his mind, of very injurious 
effect upon the future action of the Poor 
Law. He thought it would be a very 
grave defect to weaken the sense of obli- 
gation on the part of the ratepayers to 
relieve distress, especially when it was 
remembered that the rates fell in Ire- 
land more directly upon the land than 
they did in England. It was a very 
serious matter to lay down the principle 
that the rates should be excused when a 
period of distress arrived. He could not, 
also, forget the great benefit arising to 
the rates by the public subscriptions to 
the charitable funds, in consequence of 


Ur. Litton 





which they had been remarkably exempt 
from pressure during the late distress. 
In many Unions where distress had 
occurred there had been scarcely any 
increase in the rates. They had now 
only four or six weeks to wait before the 
harvest would be ripe, and if the distress 
was not relieved by a good harvest, the 
Government would be driven to take 
steps beyond anything they had yet 
taken. That was the reason why he 
had been obliged to take up a strong 
osition against the proposal made on a 
ormer occasion. The proposal now 
placed before them was, however, dif- 
ferent. It was not absolutely to give 
a grant; but it left it to the Local Go- 
vernment Board to make a grant, if they 
found the distress could not really be re- 
lieved otherwise. He confessed he was 
not unwilling to accept that principle ; 
but he must state that, in what he con- 
sidered to be the interest of the Boards 
of Guardians, he should in all cases re- 
quire definite proof that such grant ought 
tobe made. He was grateful to have the 
burden of responsibility lightened by 
having that resort in the back ground, 
but wished to be clearly understood. 
He hoped the Guardians throughout the 
distressed districts would understand that 
the Government thought they ought 
to be able to do with the offer of loans 
made to them, and that they should 
clearly prove the necessity of a grant in 
the event of the offer of loans not being 
sufficient to meet their distress. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was at a loss 
to understand why his name should be 
drawn into this discussion by the hon. 
and learned Member for the City of 
Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy). The 
course taken by him (Mr. Callan) the 
other evening had been alluded to. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member was out of Order in referring 
to other proceedings in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was referring 
to what had taken place in this dis- 
cussion. When the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
came before the House, he adopted the 
course which he should recommend to 
hon. Members—namely, he supported 
his opinion, and never shirked a division 
in support of that opinion. This Amend- 
ment was quite different from the ques- 
tion before the House the other ee 
The other evening he opposed the Bill ; 











but he gave this Amendment his warmest 
and cordial support. For many reasons 
he supported the proposal that the Local 
Government Board should advise the 
Commissioners of Public Works to grant 
money to the Boards of Guardians by 
way ofagrant. There were many cases 
where relief could not be given except 
money was advanced by way of. grant. 
Some Unions would be happy to accept 
money by way of a loan who would not 
take anything as a grant. He thought, 
therefore, that it should be in the power 
of the Local Government Board to re- 
commend that certain Unions should 
receive part by grants and part by loans; 
but he would suggest, however, that it 
would be better to leave the words “ in 
scheduled Unions” out of the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir H. HERVEY BRUCE said, that 
he did not wish to be understood as 
agreeing with the principle of the 
Amendment. He did not think it fair 
to give to one district in Ireland a pre- 
ference over others. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that he thought 
the power of the Local Government Board 
to make grants in cases where the Unions 
might be unable to bear the excessive 
strain on their resources in consequence 
of exceptional distress ought not to be 
confined to certain districts, but should 
be extended to the whole of Ireland. 
There might be a difficulty about the 
extension of the Amendment, if it were 
not proposed to leave the Guardians in 
the hands of the Local Government Board 
and within the direction of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. In many Unions, as the right 
hon. Gentleman well knew, which were 
not scheduled under the Relief of Dis- 
tress Act, the suffering and destitution 
had been on the increase. The rates 
struck in these unscheduled Unions had 
been very high, and would, if continued, 
pauperize many of those who had not up 
to the present sought relief. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland would listen to the 
suggestion which had been made on the 
other side; and, as this Fund belonged 
to the entire Irish people, the principle 
of the Amendment should be extended to 
include every Union throughout Ireland 
where exceptional distress which ought 
to receive aid should be ascertained to 
have overtaxed the resources of the 
Union. 
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Masor NOLAN said, that he begged 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland very much 
for the manner in which he had accepted 
this Amendment. He thought it might 
be worked so as to produce the greatest 
benefit to the county from which he came, 
and he thought it might also prevent 
much distress in Coleraine. If there 
were any distress in Galway or Kil- 
kenny, he had no doubt relief would be 
sent to those counties through the Local 
Government Board, and, in that way, 
distress in any part of Ireland would be 
met. In the distribution of large funds 
like those of the Irish Church, it was 
inevitable that poorer districts should 
get more than rich ones, and the sooner 
people made up their minds to that being 
the case the better. He had a suggestion 
to make to the Government with respect 
to this Bill. It was clear that the Bill 
could not receive the Royal Assent before 
the 25th of July, and the Boards in 
Dublin could not do anything in the 
matter until the Bill received the Royal 
Assent. He knew that that was so, be- 
cause he had some correspondence on 
the subject when the Seeds Act was 
passed. He was then anxious to issue 
Circulars before the Statute received the 
Royal Assent ; but they explained that 
it was very difficult for them to act upon 
any Bill passing through the House, and 
that they must wait until the Act had 
received the Royal Assent. In the pre- 
sent state of the case, it would make a 
great difference to the distressed districts 
whether the good intentions of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland were to be put into effeet within 
four or five days, or whether they were 
not to be carried out before the 25th of 
July. This was a matter of the greatest 
importance, and he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would at once issue instructions 
to the Local Government Board, that 
they might venture to act upon this 
clause before it received the Royal As- 
sent, and after passing the House of 
Commons. He might mention that, to 
his knowledge, fever was very bad at 
the present moment in many districts. 
In the neighbourhood of Loughrea, and 
in the County of Galway, as many as 10 
families were down at once with fever. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
not only, as he had done, accept the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Cork City (Mr. Parnell), but that he 
would take care that it was carried into 
execution. nee. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
that the Amendment must be restricted 
to the scheduled Unions, or rather to 
the action of the 3rd section of the Relief 
Act, which gave power to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, or certain Unions, to 
break the old Poor Law by giving out- 
door relief. He thought, therefore, it 
would be better to withdraw the words 
‘‘in scheduled .Unions,”’ because the 
scheduled Unions were understood to be 
those scheduled for the purpose of loans 
made. It did not follow that the 3rd 
section of the Act must apply to the 
Unions also which had been scheduled. 
But this power given to the Local Go- 
vernment Board ought to be restricted 
to those Unions ‘in which only the power 
had been given to break the old Poor 
Law and to give out-door relief. He 
must tell the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. P. Martin) that he understood the 
wish of the Committee to be that, if such 
grants were made, they ought to be made 
not simply because the rates were high, 
and with the view of relieving the rates, 
but because, without such help, the 
people could not be relieved from dis- 
tress. The mere fact of the rates being 
high was no reason for making a grant. 
With regard to the observations of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan), he thought he could show 
him that the Government were anxious 
to do all that they could. He might 
state that, yesterday, he gave directions 
that all the distressed Unions should be 
informed that the terms for loans would 
be much more favourable than at first, 
and that whatever money was borrowed 
would be advanced on the terms, and 
would be fixed by this Act. He thought 
that that would anticipate the good effect 
of its passing, and let the information go 
out to the distressed districts. He should 
suggest to the hon. Member to strike out 
the word ‘‘ scheduled” from his Amend- 
ment. He thought it would be better 
to put it in this way— 

“ Power should be given to advance money 
by way of grant to Boards of Guardians of any 
Union which gives out-door relief under Sec- 
tion 3 of the Relief Act.’ 

They could not exactly settle the terms 
until they came to the clause. 

Dr. LYONS said, that it might be 
necessary to provide for very exceptional 


Major Nolan 





circumstances. Without going into the 
figures that he had produced to the 
Committee on a former occasion, and 
which proved that the measures pro- 
posed to be adopted were very inade- 
quate to meet any great increase of dis- 
tress in Ireland, he thought it would be 
desirable for the right hon. Gentleman 
to make some elementary calculations as 
to the sum which would be required. 
Before fixing the amount to be advanced, 
it would be very desirable to ascertain 
how much per head it would be neces- 
sary to provide for a given time in case 
of the recurrence of severe distress over 
an extended period. It would be found 
that £400,000 already distributed had 
not afforded above 1d. per head per day 
for the 500,000 persons who had been 
relieved. The relief of those 500,000 
persons extended over a period of four 
months, and the right hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that in various districts 
of Ireland the exact amount of rates 
levied was no measure of the distress 
existing or of therelief given. They knew 
that relief was given very much by the 
varying theories of Boards of Guardians. 
In some districts where the distress had 
been considerable the rates were not 
high, and in other districts where less 
distress had existed the rates had been 
very high. As he said on a former oc- 
casion, if it should unfortunately happen 
that they had to face another bad har- 
vest, and that this should turn out to be 
a wet year, there was no doubt that they 
would have before them a period of suf- 
fering such as Ireland had not gone 
through for a quarter of a century. In 
view of these circumstances, it would be 
well to make provision for the greatest 
possible pressure of distress that could 
occur. He would suggest that it might 
be much wiser to take the outside figures 
as the ground-work for the relief which 
could be distributed. He was not naming 
any figure; but he would strongly re- 
commend the right hon. Gentleman only 
to go into an elementary calculation, 
when they would be able to see the ne- 
cessity there was for providing for large 
contingencies. 

Srrk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
it would contribute to the progress of 
the Bill if they were to confine them- 
selves to the Amendment, the principle 
of which the Government accepted. 
That principle was a definite one, and 
he was not going to raise any objection 














to its acceptance; but he thought it 
would be more convenient that the Go- 
vernment should undertake to bring up 
a clause, either before or upon Report, 
embodying the matter, inasmuch as the 
details required their consideration, and 
they would lose a great deal of time by 
discussing them in the present state of 
their opinion. Whatever clause was to 
be adopted, there was no use of discuss- 
ing the details at the present time. 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) 
withdrew his Amendment ? 

Mr. PARNELL assented. 

Amendment (Ir. Parnell), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Amendment (dr. 
agreed to. 


Mr. SYNAN said, that he did not 
wish to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. There was an alter- 
native one on the Paper in the name of 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (Dr. 
Commins). 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he thought 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Synan) was under 
a wrong impression. He would see that 
the Amendment in the name ©! the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Dr. Jommins) 
was not of an alternative character for 
that which stood in his name. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Roscommon was one throwing an addi- 
tional sum of £750,000 upon the Con- 
solidated Fund, whereas that in the 
name of the hon. Member (Mr. Synan) 
was one reducing the rate of interest to 
1 per cent. 

Mr. SYNAN said, in that case, he 
would briefly call the attention of the 
Committee to his Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that he had 
called upon the hon. Member to move 
his Amendment, and that, as he had not 
done so, he had called upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray). 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
county of Carlow (Mr. Gray) not having 
risen to move his Amendment, and no 
Amendment having been before the 
Committee subsequently, he submitted 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. Synan) was 
entitled to move that which stood in his 
name. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that he under- 
stood the hon. Member for the City of 


W. £E. Forster) 
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Cork (Mr. Parnell) was going to move 
the Amendment of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Gray). 

Mr. SYNAN said, that the object of 
his Amendment was to save the Irish 
Church Surplus Fund from bearing the 
loss of interest which would accrue by 
giving this money out of that Fund at 
1 per cent. He thought it would be 
well for Her Majesty’s Government to 
consider whether the interest, to be 
charged by the Treasury in its loans 
for this Bill to the Irish Church Com- 
missioners, ought not to be 1 per cent. 
The Church Fund had only a balance to 
its credit of £350,000, whereas it owed 
a sum of £7,500,000. By having to 
give this sum of money at 1 per cent 
interest, the Church Fund would lose 
the difference between 1 per cent and 3} 
per cent for a period of 37 years, and 
which would amount to over £13,000 
a-year. That would make a heavy addi- 
tion to the charges already placed upon 
the Fund. The balance of the Church 
Surplus would, if capitalized, amount to 
about £6,000,000, and it would be re- 
duced by the present loans, and the 
Education loans, to less than £4,000,000. 
In fact, at present there was no actual 
surplus at all. The Church Commis- 
sioners were only in receipt of a yearl 
income, from different sources, whic 
were pledged to the Treasury for loans, 
amounting toa large sum. In fact, it 
might turn out that there might be no 
surplus at all, if this mode of mortgag- 
ing it was to be adopted. It seemed to 
him that there were various purposes 
for which the Church Fund might be 
more usefully applied than this. This 
money might be expended in various 
ways for the benefit of Ireland. When 
the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act was 
before the House, he moved that the 
money for the purpose should be taken 
from the Public Treasury, and not from 
the Irish Church Surplus. The Govern- 
ment of the day was then against them, 
and the Government was also against 
them on the present occasion. He did 
not think that the Church Fund should 
bear the loss of the interest, and he 
would put it to the Government whether 
it would not allow the loss to be borne 
by the Treasury? It would be a heavy 
burden upon the Church Fund, while it 
would be a light matter upon the Trea- 
sury. It would also be well to say to 
the people of Ireland, that the Imperial 
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Government was willing to come to their 
aid on the present occasion, and to save 
an Irish Fund the small difference be- 
tween 1 and 3} per cent; that the Pub- 
lic Treasury was disposed to bear a cer- 
tain amount of the expenditure neces- 
sary for the relief of distress in Ire- 
land. Believing that this measure would 
not only be a great advantage to the 
Church Fund, but would also promote a 
friendly feeling towards the Government 
in Ireland, by showing that there was 
no intention to provide for distress in 
Ireland entirely from the Church Fund, 
but that the Public Treasury would bear 
its part, he begged to move the Amend- 
ment that stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 26, after the word “aforesaid,” 
to add the words “ Provided, That the rate of 
interest to be charged on such loan shall not ex- 
ceed the rate of one pound per centum per an- 
num.” —(Mr. Synan.) _ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the present Government had 
only carried out the engagements of the 
late Administration. The measure for 


the relief of distress in Ireland was 
carefully considered by the late Govern- 
ment, and it was then decided by an 
overwhelming majority that the funds 
should be taken from the Irish Church 


Surplus. The fact that, after deliberate 
consideration, Parliament came to the 
conclusion to take the money from the 
Church Fund, seemed to him to be an 
argument against re-opening the ques- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Synan) 
proposed that the money should be ad- 
vanced at 1 per cént by the National 
Debt Commissioners. He (Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish) might say that the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt had no funds in their hands 
which they could legitimately invest at 
the rate of 1 percent. It was absolutely 
clear that they would not be fulfilling 
their primary duty of properly investing 
the funds committed to their charge if 
they invested them in that manner. 
Moreover, if a precedent of this kind 
were once adopted, whenever an emer- 
gency occurred it would be applied to 
the case of England and Scotland. He 
thought there ought to be an over- 
whelming case before such a course 


Mr. Synan 





was adopted. He should, therefore, op- 
pose the Amendment for three reasons. 
First, that Parliament had already dis- 
tinctly specified the lines of action to be 
pursued in meeting the case; secondly, 
that the National Debt Commissioners 
had no power to invest their funds at 1 
per cent, and that it was their duty to 
invest them to the best advantage; and 
thirdly, that it would be establishing an 
embarrassing precedent for demands 
not only by Ireland herself but by 
Scotland and England. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that the few words 
which had fallen from the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Lord Fre- 
derick Cavendish) had not convinced him 
of the justice of the grounds on which 
he opposed the Amendment. His own 
information was not to the effect that the 
obligations of the last Government ex- 
tended to the whole of the amount now 
asked, but only extended to the sum of 
£750,000, and that anything further 
than that amount could only be covered 
by a supplementary Bill, in the nature 
of a Bill of Indemnity. The Govern- 
ment was now asking them by the pre- 
sent Bill to so indemnify the late Admi- 
nistration for sanctioning loans beyond 
that amount. The measure of assistance 
proposed to be given to Irish distress by 
the Act of last Session was limited to 
£750,000, advanced from the [Irish 
Church Fund. The Gentlemen with 
whom he had the honour to act in the 
present Parliament were, however, will- 
ing to condone the grants sanctioned 
beyond that amount on condition that, if 
a further sum was now asked, the Trea- 
sury should bear its share of the burden. 
The Government had not as yet contri- 
buted one sixpence towards the relief of 
Irish distress, nor had any argument 
been offered from the Treasury Bench 
to justify refusal of such relief from the 
Imperial Exchequer. In now asking 
the Government to bear the difference 
between 1 per cent, at which these ad- 
vances were made to landlords, and the 
3} per cent that would have to be paid 
to the National Debt Commissioners, he 
did not think they were asking what 
was unreasonable. In consenting to 
indemnify the late Government for ex- 
ceeding its powers, Irish Members might 
fairly ask that this course should be 
pursued. He thought that in a national 
emergency such as the Irish Famine, 
it was the duty of the Government to 
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contribute something towards its relief 
out of the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. FOLEY said, that the Irish 
Church Fund was the one in which the 
whole of Ireland was interested; and he 
did net think that the sum necessary for 
the relief of the distress of a particular 

art of Ireland ought to be borne by that 
Fund. Being a national distress, he 
thought that the National Funds ought 
to contribute to its relief. 

Cotonet COLTHURST said, that the 
Government should come forward and 
bear a large part of the sum necessary 
for relieving distress in Ireland by 
placing it upon the Consolidated Fund. 
He believed that it would have been 
money well spent, from an economical 
point of view, and that it was a great 
mistake to have allowed, intentionally 
and willingly, as the late Government 
had done, the distress to be met by pri- 
vate charity. If the hon. Member for 
Limerick County (Mr. Synan) proceeded 
to a division, he should certainly support 
him. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY maintained 
that it was incorrect to say that the Na- 
tional Exchequer had borne no part in 
relieving distress in Ireland, when it 
was remembered that £600,000 had 
been lent for two years without any 
interest. He thought that it was very 
unreasonable to try and interpolate into 
a Bill of this kind, which was an Act of 
Indemnity, a proposal that the National 
Exchequer should guarantee the dif- 
ference between 2 and 3 per cent. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the state- 
ment that had been made previously 
that the distress in Ireland had not been 
relieved from the Imperial Exchequer 
was strictly accurate, notwithstanding 
the exception mentioned by the hon. 
Member. But it should be remem- 
bered that the Seed Potatoes Act, al- 
though it would be of great use in the 
coming winter, had not yet been of any 
assistance in relieving actual distress. 
It was true, therefore, that the distress 
in Ireland up to the present had not 
been relieved to any extent by the 
Government whatever. He demurred 
altogether to the statement of the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Treasury (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) that the last Par- 
liament had sanctioned this expenditure. 
The last Parliament did not sanction 


this expenditure. What it did sanction 
was an expenditure of £750,000. He 





contended that they were perfectly jus- 
tified in asking the present Parliament 
to re-consider the matter. They were 
not asking this Parliament to re-consider 
the question of this expenditure; but 
they said that if they were bound to 
ratify the act of the previous Govern- 
ment, this ratification ought to be given 
at the expense of the Imperial Exche- 
quer. But they ought not to put their 
hands into the unfortunate, and not very 
full, pockets of the Irish. What were 
the facts of this case? So far from the 
last Parliament having sanctioned the 
expenditure of the Government, it was 
exactly the reverse. By an Act of last 
Session £750,000 was granted for the 
purpose of making loans to landlords 
and sundry county authorities. This 
Bill was passed to ratify the proceedings 
and orders of the British Government, 
who found that, so far from the Irish. 
Government having undertaken to ad- 
vance £750,000, when the Treasury 
Minute, under which the Notice in The 
Dublin Gazette was published, only sanc- 
tioned the advance of £250,000. The 
Treasury Minute, after describing the 
purposes for which the Government were 
willing to advance the money, went on 
to say that the Government had decided 
to recommend the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland upon the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to make 
an advance not exceeding the total sum 
of £250,000. He thought it should be 
distinctly understood that, in accordance 
with these directions by the Treasury, a 
Notice was issued by the Commissioners 
of Public Works in The Dublin Gazette of 
the 3rd January, 1880, distinctly stating 
that loans not exceeding £250,000 would 
be granted on certain conditions. The 
landlords borrowing money were, there- 
fore, distinctly informed that the loan 
would notamountto more than £250,000. 
The Government, however, came forward 
in the last Session and granted an addi- 
tional sum of £500,000 to the landlords, 
making a total amount of money autho- 
rized of £750,000. There was not the 
slightest necessity for the furtheradvance, 
as was shown by the Return moved by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote). 
That Return showed that up to the 10th 
of April, 1880, only £354,520 had been 
sanctioned and ordered to be advanced to 
the landlords. On the 7th of May, when 
the present Government came into Office, 
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it was absolutely impossible that. the 
further sum now asked for could in the 
meantime have been sanctioned condi- 
tionally. He confessed he could not 
understand upon what ground they were 
now told, in the course of this discussion, 
that the Government was morally boun 
to increase the amount. Originally, the 
Notice issued by the Government to the 
landlords distinctly stated that the 
amount of loan would be limited to 
£250,000, and that amount was subse- 
quently increased to £750,000. But up 
to the 10th of April, the amount of loan 
sanctioned was only £354,520. He could 
see no excuse for the present Govern- 
ment asking that these loans might be 
sanctioned. The amount sanctioned by 
the Act of the last Session was only 
£750,000, and he could see no reason 
that they were morally or legally bound, 
or in any sense bound, to increase that 
amount. He wished now to make an 
explanation upon another point. The 
Government had given them the differ- 
ence of this money, £200,000, and had 
taken power, by accepting the Amend- 
ment which he introduced later on, to 
apply a certain sum for the purpose of 
out-door relief. He thought it was only 
fair to them to pay interest and principal 
for such useful purposes out of the 
Church Surplus Fund. So far as the 
money at present advanced was con- 
cerned, not more than £60,000 had 
reached the hands of the distressed 
people, and he could not, therefore, re- 
gard the Act as one for the purpose of 
relieving Irish distress; but by the ac- 
ceptance of his Amendment the Govern- 
ment had changed the situation, and 
he should be willing to accept such sums 
as the Government might advance to 
the Poor Law Board from the operation 
of the Amendment proposed by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Synan). He was sure that 
his hon. Friend would be willing to 
agree to that Amendment. He wished 
to point out to the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury that the Govern- 
ment were dealing in a most shabby 
way with Ireland with respect to this 
distress. Up to the present time the 
Government had not given a single 
penny from the Imperial Exchequer for 
the relief of distress in Ireland. The 
Government of the Dominion of Canada 
had given £20,000, and the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Lowther) 
was not ashamed to accept that amount 


Mr. Parnell 





and apply it to the relief of distress, 
although he refused to recommend his 
own Government to apply a single penny 
for the same purpose. The Legislature 
of Canada, one of the States of the 
American Union, and charitable persons 


d| throughout the entire world had sub- 


scribed sums for the relief of Irish dis- 
tress amounting to £300,000, while the 
rich Government of England had refused 
to put its hands into its pockets for one 
single sixpence for the same purpose. 
He could not but think that the con- 
tinual perseverance of the Government 
in that niggardly policy was a discredit 
to the Government of the country, and 
he trusted that his hon. Friend would 
press his Amendment to a division. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he rose for 
the purpose of making an appeal to the 
noble Lord on the Treasury Bench (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) in support of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Synan), upon the follow- 
ing grounds. It was obvious that the 
present measure was either one of gene- 
rosity, or one of pure business. He had 
understood during the discussion, to 
which he had listened with great atten- 
tion, that it was the wish of the Govern- 
ment to behave in the most generous 
spirit possible in the case of the distress 
of the Irish people, and, in fact, the 
Bill said as much as that. Now, he 
thought it was most unfortunate for the 
notion to get abroad, as being the true 
one, that the Government and the people 
of England and Scotland intended only 
to be generous so far as it involved them 
in no cost. He thoroughly admitted the 
whole of what had been urged by the 
noble Lord on the Treasury Bench, that 
a loss must result from the acceptance 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Limerick; but he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
begged to submit that that was no sort 
of objection to a measure of geuerosity, 
and he appealed to the Government not 
to be generous with half a hand. The 
giving £200,000 for out-door relief took 
the matter entirely out of any range of 
discussion that might be bounded by the 
hard-and-fast rules of political economy. 
Ou behalf of an English constituency, 
which consisted of a very large number 
of English working men, he thought he 
should be only doing his duty in asking 
the Government to allow some loss to 
fall upon them, rather than that measure 
of generosity should be misunderstood. 
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It was ible that the day might come 
when land or Scotland might have 
to ask the same favour that d now 
asked of us. If that unfortunate occa- 
sion should ever arise, and either of 
those countries should be so reduced as 
for deaths to result from famine, and 
appeals were made to Ireland, he had 
no doubt that she, in her turn, would be 
as generous to the people of Scotland or 
of Gngland as she now asked the Go- 
vernment in this crisis to be to her. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought the 
hon. Members for County Wicklow (Mr. 
M‘Coan) and for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) seemed to be labouring under 
some slight misapprehension with re- 
gard to the sum now sought by the 
Government to be added to that which 
had been already voted. The hon. 
Member for County Wicklow had stated 
that the late Government were not 
justified in exceeding £750,000, and 
that the present Government were not 
justified, also, in making grants in ex- 
cess of that amount. He (Mr. Gibson) 
wished to say a few words with regard 
to the actual position of affairs in rela- 
tion to that matter. Under the 9th 


section of the Relief of Distress (Ire- 
land) Act, passed under the auspices of 


the late Government, for which they 
were responsible, and which he might 
remind the Committee was passed una- 
nimously without a division, the follow- 
ing was the state of the law. Having 
re-stated fully and without the slightest 
reserve the contents of the two Circulars 
of November, 1879, and January, 1880, 
it proceeded to deal with the instruc- 
tions laid down in them, by which the 
Government were enabled, up to the 
29th of February, 1880, to allow ap- 
— to be made for loans, both 

y landowners and the sanitary autho- 
rities in Ireland. Those applications 
were allowed to be entertained on 
the following conditions:—No interest 
should be charged for the first two 
years, and the interest thereafter, for 
the remaining 35 years, was to be at the 
rate of 1 per cent. The second Circular 
had words referring to loans not exceed- 
ing £150,000, and he supposed that was 
what the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork drew attention to; but that was not 
a condition. That was, briefly, the state 
of things under the two Circulars and 
the 9th section of the Act of last Session. 
All loans made by the Board of Works 
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in compliance with those Circulars might 
also thereafter be made, inasmuch as all 
things done, or to be done, until the 
29th of February, 1880, should be valid 
and effectual, in accordance with the 
terms and conditions he had read. Fur- 
thermore, the applications which had 
been received in accordance with those 
terms and conditions they were bound to 
entertain, inasmuch as the Bill autho- 
rizing the grants to be made had not 
only been accepted by the late Parlia- 
ment, but adopted without a division, 
and had since become the law of the 
land in the same way as if it had been 
incorporated in the Land Improvement 
Act. That was, generally stated, the 
— of the present Government and 

arliament in regard to that matter, 
and the late Government had never 
shown any desire to flinch from the re- 
sponsibility which fell upon them in 
regard to it. When the present Go- 
vernment came into Office they had 
found that the sum offered under the 
Circulars had failed to a certain extent 
on account of not being sufficient, and 
they therefore, no doubt, decided to in- 
troduce a Bill for another sum of 
£750,000 to be devoted to the same 
purpose. Originally, it was thought that 
a much less sum than that first men- 
tioned would be sufficient. First, £200,000 
was agreed upon as being enough; it 
then reached £500,000, and before the 
Bill left the House it had reached 
£750,000. The sum required had grown, 
and, no doubt, grows legitidtataly, from 
that first stated to be required to that 
proposed to be ratified by tho second 
Act of Parliament. For his part, he 
failed to see how the terms of the 
9th section of the recent Act could 
be reasonably cut down or qualified, 
and by that section the limit had not 
been fixed at £750,000. That sum, if 
considered sufficient by the present Go- 
vernment, would, no doubt, have been 
adhered to; but it had proved inade- 

uate for the purpose. That being so, 
the present Government were merely 
carrying out the obligations cast upon 
them by the action of their Predecessors 
and the late Parliament, and he, there- 
fore, thought that discretion ought to 
be allowed them, as they were in se 
session of the facts, to say what they 
considered was a sufficient sum by which 
to augment that which had been voted 
by the recent Bill. 


3B 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he had never 
hinted that the Government had no 
power to make these loans ; but he con- 
tended that there was no boon in makin 
them. He quite agreed with what ha 
failen from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). It was 

uite true that under the 9th section of 
the late Act the Commissioners had the 
power to make advances to the extent of 
£750,000, instead of £250,000, the sum 
promised in the Circulars of the Trea- 
sury. But his contention was that it 
was not a boon to issue grants to land- 
owners, other than those granted or 
sanctioned by the Board of Works up 
to the 19th April, 1880. According to 
the Return moved for by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
the amount of loans sanctioned to land- 
owners in Ireland was £354,520. He 
(Mr. Parnell) contended that it was that 
sanction that was referred to in the por- 
tion of the 9th section quoted by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin, 
when he intimated that all contracts, 
express or implied, which had been 
fully entered into between the Commis- 
sioners and any person, or the sanitary 
authority, respecting any such loans, 
should be valid and effectual. He would 
admit that if the Board of Works had en- 
tered into contracts up to the time when 
the late Government left Office to the 
extent of £1,250,000, the landowners 
would be, undoubtedly, legally entitled 
thereto ; but, according to the Return 
of the Board of Works, they had 
only entered into such contracts to the 
extent of £354,520; therefore, the pre- 
sent Government could not shield itself 
if any excess beyond that sum was en- 
tered into. He wanted to know what 


the present Government did under these 
circumstances? There had been no Re- 
turn on the subject and no information, 
although inquiry had been made, and 


the matter had been frequently alluded 
to in the discussion on that Bill. There 
had, he repeated, been no information 
whatever as to the amount of loans sanc- 
tioned by the present Government to 
landowners. en they came into 
Office, they had information in their 

ossession to the effect that £354,520 

ad been sanctioned ; but that was not 
£250,000. He should like to know how 





much had been sanctioned by the pre- 
sent Government, and the reasons why 
they sanctioned oe op sum to 
that they were entitled to do. The Go- 
pense ais oe expressed —. dis- 
approv: ose nts, and the 
ist chivwa the Baie Se making wrk 
grants of rey money, for purposes 
entirely useless, he must say, on their 
Predecessors. But the late Govern- 
ment, he contended, was only responsi- 
ble for the sum of £354,520, sanctioned 
up to the date when they left Office. 
They must necessarily exonerate them 
from any further responsibility, and such 
responsibility must undoubtedly fall on 
the present Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that, 
without question, the statement as to the 
amount sanctioned by the late Govern- 
ment was entirely a mistake. More 
than £1,000,000 was sanctioned. [Mr. 
PaRneEtL said, the Return did not say 
so.] Perhaps, technically, it did not; 
but it must be understood that the loans 
were applied for upon terms which re- 
lieved the Government of all responsi- 
bility whateveras regarded theirsanction. 
With reference to what had been done 
since, the Government considered they 
were only carrying out the actual under- 
taking made by the late Government, in 
sanctioning loans to landowners that 
had been applied for, on the condition 
of producing the requisite security. 
The Government had, clearly, no option 
in the matter. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Parnell) had asked for a statement of the 
amountadvanced. He (Mr. W.E. Forster) 
was informed that more than £1,000,000 
had been agreed to be advanced, of 
which a certain amount, in instalments, 
had already been paid. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was, he thought, not correctly 
giving the remarks which he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had made on a previous dis- 
cussion. He had not stated that they 
considered those loans useless, for he 
never thought for one moment that they 
would be so. 

Mr. PARNELL said, what he had 
meant was that the present Govern- 
ment disapproved of the low rate of in- 
terest on the loans to landowners, and 
had expressed a belief that they were 
useless for the purpose of relieving the 
present distress. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
had stated that it was the lowest rate of 
interest he had ever heard of for such a 














loan. He did not say that he disap- 
proved of it, for he was not sure that 
employment could be profitably given at 
a higher rate of interest. He did not 
recollect having given any definite opi- 
nion upon the oar for he had been 
aware of the difficulties with which the 
late Government had tocontend. What 
he chiefly regretted was that there were 
not more exact conditions with regard 
to the time in which the money was to 
be spent, and also as to the mode of 
employment. But their position was 
this—they, practically, found that the 
whole of the applications made before 
the 29th of February were to be con- 
sidered as contracts which remained to 
be completed, provided the conditions 
were fulfilled and the requisite guaran- 
tees produced. In the same way he 
should have acted in his own business, 
if he had found a list of applications 
made to the persons into whose shoes, 
as it were, he had stepped. Consider- 
ing that the Government had entered 
into certain transactions with individuals 
upon certain terms and conditions, he 
did not think that those loans could be 
in any way repudiated or substantially 
modified. The word ‘sanction’ had a 
different meaning, as regarded the 
baronial presentments and the sanitary 
authorities, because then the loans were 
more immediately under the eye of the 
Government. The purpose for which 
the money was to be used was, in those 
cases, well ascertained. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he thought it was desirable that he 
should endeavour, as far as he could, 
to clear up the position in which the 
late Government understood that they 
had left that matter. For that purpose 
he had particulars before him; but it was 
not a matter of great consequence what 
were the particular figures. He could 
state, generally, what was the principle 
upon which they proceeded, and what 
they considered to be the position in 
which they had left the matter. In 
the beginning they made an offer, think- 
ing it desirable that. landowners. should 
be encouraged to take up money for the 
purpose of executing works which would 
furnish employment in the distressed 
districts ; but those offers had failed to 
produce any large number of applica- 
tions. Finding that to be so, and being 


anxious to pursue that line of conduct— 
he would not argue whether rightly or 
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wrongly, considering that that line of 
policy had been proceeded with—they 
amended their offer, and accordingly 
offered lower terms of interest and 
greater inducements to landowners to 
come forward and make claims, and they 
stated that the applications were to be 
received before a certain day—namely, the 
29th of February—and, in that case, they 
would be carefully considered. Of course, 
those applications had to be examined 
into. At the same time, they stated 
that they had estimated what they 
thought likely to be demanded upon 
those terms. Well, certainly, they con- 
siderably under-estimated the amount. 
In the first instance they estimated that, 
probably, £250,000 would be required. 
Very soon, however, they found that 
more than that would be required, and 
they accordingly raised it to £500,000 ; 
but, as matters proceeded and applica- 
tions came in, they found that a still 
larger sum would be required. When 
they reached the end of February, the 
late Government found themselves in 
this position. Applications had been 
made very much beguail the amount 
contemplated, even on the highest esti- 
mate, and it became necessary to con- 
sider whether they should arbitrarily 
put a stop to those applications, or 
whether they should beall considered, and 
then, if necessary, application should be 
made to Parliament for further funds. 
Again, they had been obliged to con- 
sider whether it would have been right 
to proclaim suddenly, in the state in 
which the country was placed, and in the 
uncertainty which prevailed, after an- 
nouncing: that applications might be 
sent in up to the end of February, that 
they had drawn a line, and that no more 
applications would be considered; or, 
again, whether in the case of an applica- 
tion for, say, £1,000, they should grant 
only a portion of it, which might have 
the effect of spoiling the work intended 
to be done. When the late Government 
considered these difficulties, they came 
to the conclusion that their proper 
course, having regard to the distress ex- 
isting in the country, was not to stop 
any of the applications, but to take upon 
themselves to accept them for examina- 
tion and to consider the propriety of 
afterwards asking Parliament for such 
money as the increased number which 
might be agreed to might render neces- 
sary. They knew that when the appli- 
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cations came in they would be very 
carefully sifted, and they had calculated 
that, perhaps, a large number of them 
would be rejected from their not meet- 
ing the proper conditions upon which 
the grants were to be made. It was not 
known, therefore, how much of this 
sum—upwards of £1,000,000—which 
had been asked for, would upon exami- 
nation turn out to be really required. 
Up to the time the Return was made, 
no doubt, not more than £300,000 or 
£400,000 had been passed and autho- 
rized ; but they had so far undertaken 
to deal with the other applications that 
they had rendered themselves liable, in 
honour and good faith, to provide means 
for advancing as much of the whole of 
the £1,200,000 applied for as might 
meet the conditionslaid down. He pre- 
sumed that the examination since made 
had shown, to a large extent, that the 
applications were sound and proper, and 
that it was on that ground the present 
Government now came forward to make 
this proposal. It was, of course, open 
to the Government to say—‘‘ We will 
provide the money by some other ma- 
chinery ;”’ but he considered the action 
taken by the late Government and ap- 
proved by the late Parliament bound 
the present Government and Parliament, 
in good faith, to provide in some way or 
other for the amount now asked for. 
Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, there was an obvious inconsistency 
in the position taken up by the late Go- 
vernment with reference to the Amend- 
ment. The Government had said that 
the distress was so intense that they 
found it absolutely necessary to bring in 
a Bill to increase the original sum ob- 
tained from Parliament by another like 
sum of £750,000. They went further, 
and, accepting the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. Par- 
nell), granted £200,000 in aid of out- 
door relief; and, going farther still, they 
took a portion of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Mayo(Mr.0’Connor Power), 
and said.the distress was so intense that 
tenants must be protected from the con- 
sequences of the non-payment of rent 
which they were not able topay. Ifthe 
statement was correct, that the distress 
was so severe as to warrant those various 
measures, then he maintained that a 
case had been made vut for aid from 
the Imperial Treasury. He was in- 
clined to support the Amendment of the 
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hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) 
upon the ground that, if it was not ac- 
cepted, the Church Commissioners might 
be left in an insolvent condition. He 
found that they had an available income 
of about £800,000. On the other hand, 
they had to pay the National Debt Com- 
missioners £600,000 a-year capital and 
interest on account of the original ad- 
vances for commutations. They had 
also had cast upon them the interest of 
£1,000,000 for intermediate education, 
of £1,300,000 for pensions of school 
teachers, and since that time £1,500,000 
had to be borrowed on the security of 
their income for the relief of Irish dis- 
tress. Such being the case, he wished 
to ask the nobla, Lord the Secretary to 
the Treasury(Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
what would be the exact balance, at the 
present moment, after providing for 
these demands, in the hands of the Com- 
missioners of the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities? Could the noble Lord say 
that, after the provision for meeting dis- 
tress in Ireland, the Commissioners had 
an available balance sufficient to bear 
the loss inflicted on them by having to 
meet the difference between 3} per cent 
and the 1 percent? On the ground of 
finance as well as of policy, he was, 
therefore, strongly tempted to support 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Limerick. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the question of security had re- 
ceived the most careful consideration of 
the Government in consultation with the 
National Debt Commissioners, who were 
fully satisfied that the security was 
sufficient. Again, with regard to the 
interest, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had had 
this question under consideration, in 
connection with the Savings Banks Bill, 
and had come to the conclusion that 3} 
es cent, instead of 33 per cent, would 

e sufficient interest for the advance, 
and that the security given by the Church 
Commissioners was substantial. With 
respect to the appeal to the generosity of 
England put forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), 
the Committee ought not to consider 
the question as one simply affecting 
Ireland, but should consider it with re- 
ference to the course adopted by that 
House when the Cotton Famine occurred 
in Lancashire. If ever there was a case 
of great distress in England it was that 














of the Cotton Famine; but still it was 
felt at that time that it was not wise to 
come upon the Imperial Exchequer, and 
practically interfere with the operation 
of the Poor Law. Once lay down the 
principle that, in times of distress you 
are to come upon the general taxpayers, 
and you will do far more mischief by 
your gaa generosity than you would 
do good. He wished the Committee to 
understand that, in rejecting the appeal 
for a grant from the National Exche- 
quer, the Government were not ani- 
mated by any feeling applying specially 
to Ireland, but were merely pursuing a 

olicy which had been followed for the 
fast 40 years in all cases of distress. He 
believed that to reverse that policy would 
be fatal in dealing with the distress 
existing in Ireland, which, after all, was 
not of an exceptional character, and was 
due simply to the fact that there had 
been three or four bad harvests. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
would like to explain to some English 
Members who might not be aware of it, 
the exact demand which Irish Members 
were making upon the Government, 
and upon which they would probably 
have to elicit the opinion of the Com- 
mittee by a division. The money lent 
under the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Bill was provided, first, by the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt. And while the Church Tempor- 
alities Commissioners were authorized 
to lend money at 1 per cent, they had to 
pay 3} per cent to the National Debt 
Commissioners. He called the attention 
of the Committee to this statement, be- 
cause he had just been asked by an hon. 
Member in the Lobby to give him some 
idea of the matter under discussion. He 
was glad that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had given them his support 
on that occasion, and he thought the 
arguments brought forward by him were 
very strong. They had heard a fair 
statement ae the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish); but it was not a conclusive 
statement, although, from the stand-point 
of one determinedly opposed to the prin- 
ciples of Irish Members, it was not un- 
fair as an argument. With reference to 
the Cotton Famine, that was, no doubt, a 
great national emergency; but it had 
occurred in the centre of masses of 
wealth acquired in the cotton industry, 
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and if the operatives were thrown out of 
employment, they might fairly be left to 
the charge of their fellow-countrymen 
whose great wealth they had contributed 
so much to amass. He thought the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury had not conclu- 
sively shown the evil consequences which 
would flow from meeting a national 
calamity with contributions from the 
National Exchequer. The noble Lord 
had simply laid it down as an axiomatic 
abso but which he (Mr. O’Connor 

ower), so far from regarding it as self- 
evident, believed to be absolutely false. 
He had hoped the noble Lord would be 
prepared to prove his theory, and show 
exactly how the Poor Law would be 
red pe But the argument of the 
noble Lord was absurd, especially in the 
case of Ireland, where the life and death 
of millions was concerned. During the 
whole time that Ireland had had the 
misfortune to be governed by an alien 
Parliament the doctrines not only of 
political economy, but of constitutional 
liberty, had been set aside, and appeals 
had been afterwards made to protect life 
and propertyin Ireland bythe suspension 
of personal rights. What greater emer- 
gency could arise than the state of na- 
tional starvation which was now bring- 
ing the people of Ireland to the verge of 
the grave by the sure and speedy agency 
of famine and fever? He submitted 
that this was a case of great national 
emergency, and that the Government 
should accept the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Synan). 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the Amendmentof 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) 
meant, in other words, that the Trea- 
sury should lend money to the landlords 
and other parties in Ireland at the rate 
of 1 percent. Ifthe people of Ireland, 
through their Representatives in that 
House, desired to lend out theirFund at 
that rate of interest for 25 years, he had 
not a word to say against it; but he did not 
think that the Imperial Funds should be 
advanced on the same improvident foot- 
ing, and he should certainly vote against 
any such proposal. It came to this—after 
paying 3} per cent for 35 years, the 
landlords would practically receive a 
present of the principal. If the Irish 
people liked to squander their money in 
that way, let them have the responsibi- 
lity of doing so; but he was dead against 
asking the Treasury to lend under such 
an improvident system. 
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Mr. GORST said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) that the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) was 
extraordinary; but the question was, 
whether they were not extraordinary 
circumstances that the proposal was in- 
tended to meet? In judging of Irish 
affairs, he thought many hon. Mem- 
bers were much more inclined to judge 
by what the Government did than by 
what they said, because, as far as his 
experience in that House had gone, 
he believed Governments said almost 
anything; but when it came to ac- 
tion, and they had to put their views 
into force by the introduction of Bills, 
they were tolerably sincere. The Go- 
vernment had proposed extraordinary 
measures, which they only attempted to 
justify on the ground of the extraordi- 
nary character of the Irish distress. 
Therefore, it seemed to him that, under 
circumstances which the Government 
deemed to be extraordinary, it was not 
unreasonable for Members of the Com- 
mittee to propose a grant out of the 
Treasury. It was clearly a grant in aid 
of Irish distress which was proposed by 
the Amendment, and therefore he felt 
inclined to support it on the ground that 
extraordinary circumstances must be 
met by extraordinary measures. He 
wished to say a word upon another 
matter that had occurred to him. Were 
the Irish Church Temporalities Commis- 
sioners financially capable of bearing the 
drain put upon them? And here he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren), who had pointed 
out that they were really being asked 
to embark in a procedure which must 
drain and impoverish their resources. 
The hon. Member had asked whether 
that was the way in which Irish Mem- 
bers wished their funds to be squandered ? 
But it was not the Irish Members, it 
was the Government, who were proposing 
to squander those funds in that par- 
ticular manner; and before they did so the 
Committee, in his opinion, should have 
before them the facts necessary to enable 
them to judge whether, financially, the 
funds at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioners of the Irish Church Temporalities 
could bear the strain. The noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) had said that the 
Government had satisfied themselves that 
the security offered by the Commissioners 
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was sufficient. No doubt, that was so 
but he Ss Gorst) thought the Com- 
mittee also would like to see that the 
security was satisfactory. They were 
not yet prepared to hand over all the 
finance of the country to Her Majesty’s 
Government; and he hoped before the 
third reading of the Bill, before the 
matter was finally disposed of by the 
House, that some further information 
would be given than the extremely 
meagre information which the noble 
Lord had given in answer to his noble 
Friend (Lord Randolph Churchill). It 
was quite clear that the Fund of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Commis- 
sioners was nearly at an end, and if the 
Fund could bear the burden which the 
Government were now about to put upon 
it, it would very likely prove to be the 
straw that would break the camel’s back ; 
and though they were close to the very 
last of the Fund which Parliament had 
at its disposal, no facts or figures had 
been laid before the Committee which 
would enable them to judge whether 
they were doing right or wrong. He 
had already suggested that the House 
should be furnished with an intelligible 
account of the Fund of the Church ‘Tem- 
poralities Commission, in which the 
assets and liabilities might be clearly 
shown, in order that they might be able 
to see whether that Fund would bear the 
drain that was now put upon it, and in 
case it would not, that they might have 
an opportunity of providing tho requisite 
expenditure from other sources. He did 
not think that his request was an unrea- 
sonable one, and he therefore trusted 
that some sufficient information might 
be furnished. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Gorst) had charged the Go- 
vernment with squandering the Church 
Fund. That responsibility, he begged 
to say, rested with hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Ifthe hon and learned Mem- 
ber was anxious to look to some one who 
was responsible for that business, he 
should refer him to his own Leader; it 
was he that was responsible for a trans- 
action which, in his (Mr. Rylands’) 
judgment, was one of the most objec- 
tionable proceedings any Government, 
in his recollection, had ever done. The 
action of the late Government having 
ceased, it fell upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 

















(Mr. W. E. Forster) to carry out the 
scheme, and that was rendered n 
on account of the official position to which 
he had succeeded. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman had just before pointed out very 
clearly that the transaction had been a 
bad business transaction, and that, if he 
had had the initation of it, a better 
arrangement would have been made. 
What was the fact? The right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir Stafford Northcote) had 
told them in a few words, what they 
already knew, that the late Government 
wanted landowners in Ireland to join 
them in the operations for the relief of 
distress, and they accordingly suggested 
that money should be advanced to them 
for that purpose upon moderate terms. 
The landowners stood aside, they held 
back, because they wanted to get greater 
advantages, and would not apply for 
loans until they were offered at terms 
that made them almost gifts. He ob- 
jected to that transaction, whether or 
not the Church Fund could bear it; but 
they were unable now to alter it. He 
protested, altogether, as a British tax- 
ayer, against that boon to Irish land- 
ords, or rather that gift, being taken 
out of the pockets of the English tax- 
payers. He trusted that the proposition 
then before the Committee would not be 
entertained for a moment, and he, for 
one, regretted that they had been called 
upon to increase the amount voted toa 
scheme which, in his judgment, was 
open tu so many serious objections. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR said, that, as 
an Irish Member, he could look with 
impartiality on the discords between 
English Members in regard to the gift to 
the Irish landlords. In their position as 
Irish Members, they were not responsible 
for that transaction, for the English 
Members had settled the matter between 
them. He accepted the proposition 
which had been laid down by the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Treasury (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish). and the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M’Laren) ; 
but he arrived at a different conclusion. 
He agreed with the remarks of the noble 
Lord as to the inadvisability of giving 
money from the National Exchequer in 
aid of the rates; but he would point out 
to the noble Lord that the question they 
were then discussing was not whether 
the money should be paid, but the par- 
ticular manner in which it ought to be 
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given. With regard to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh, he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) fully agreed with 
him, that to pay money out of the Irish 
Ohurch Fund was an extravagant and 
ridiculous proceeding ; but he must im- 
press ‘upon the Committee that no re- 
sponsibility rested with the Irish Mem- 
bers in regard to that matter. Thatrested 
with the Imperial Government, whether 
Conservative or Liberal. The opinion of 
the Irish Members had been expressed 
over and over again, that the moneys of 
the Irish Church Fund ought not to be 
spent in bolstering up the credit of the 
Irish landowners. He wished to point 
out to the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
that the expenditure they were discussing 
was a gift of money made by the Imperial 
Government, in spite of the protest of 
Irish Members. That was why they 
contended that the loss of interest ought 
to be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. 
Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the hon. Member who had just 
spoken (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had told 
them that Irish Members were not re- 
sponsible for that proposal of loans to 
landlords. He (Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish) must say he could not quite agree 
with him. He remembered what took 
took place in that House when the pro- 
sal was made, and he believed, unless 

is memory deceived him, that that pro- 
position was received and passed with- 
out a single dissentient voice. [‘‘ No, 
no!’?] The hon. Member said, ‘‘ No, 
no!” The reports would, no doubt, show 
whether he (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
was right or no. But it was not merely 
that; but, if he was not mistaken, in the 
late Parliament the Leader of the Irish 
Home Rule Party, the hon. Member for 
County Cork (Mr. Shaw), in discussing 
the question, stated that—‘‘ The Govern- 
ment on the Ist of January, finding 
those advances under the terms of the 
November Circular were not taken up, 
issued another Circular in which more 
substantial advantages were offered ; 
1 per cent interest was then offered, 
and he ventured to say that if that had 
been done in the first instance, there 
would have been an amount of employ- 
ment throughout Ireland almost suffi- 
cient to meet the entire case.” Taking 
that to be the representation of the 
feeling of Irish Members upon that 
matter, he thought he might say that 
there was really no question in the 
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former discussion as to whether . the 
money should come from the Exchequer 
or the Irish Church Fund. He believed 
it had been admitted that to relieve the 
distress from that Fund was a good 
means to employ to meet the difficulty. 
He therefore thought that the Members 
of the Third Party were responsible for 
what was done. With regard to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), he must say 
he welcomed those remarks. The Trea- 
sury had been assailed from day to day, 
and subjected to abuse, with regard to 
those loans, and he was therefore glad 
to hear him say that they were only 
carrying out the engagements entered 
into by their Predecessors. For his own 
part, he did not believe that the Treasury 
was at fault in regard to that matter. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was one of the Members who had taken 
part in the debates on that subject in 
the late Parliament; and he certainly 
must say that, in his opinion; the memory 
of the noble Lord (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) was somewhat short in re- 
gard to it. He(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) re- 
membered many Irish Members speak- 
ing in those debates, and all of them, 
he believed, protested as strongly as 
they could against squandering away 
the Church Surplus Fund in grants to 
Trish landlords. The fact was, the Irish 
Members were naturally most anxious 
to obtain money for the relief of the 
growing distress, and they said that the 
late Government had resolved to throw 
the burden upon the Church Fund, and 
they could not takeon themselves the 
responsibility of standing between the 
Government and the relief of the distress 
in the country. All that could be done 
by private charity was being done, and 
they knew that those funds would pro- 
bably soon come to an end. The hat 
had been carried round, so to speak, all 
over the world. His hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had taken scrip and staff and 
gone to America, in order to raise money 
there for the same purpose. But all those 
sources must soon dry up, and they 
therefore came to ask for further assist- 
ance, and they were now treated to a 
dissertation on the rules of political 
economy, by which it peewee that 
Irish distress might properly be relieved 
out of any Treasury except that of Eng- 
land. They had obtained assistance 
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from the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada and from other Governments, 
and they had heard no objection raised 
on the score of political economy; but 
political economy was instantly appealed 
to as a reason why no grant should be 
made out of our own Imperial Exchequer. 
Under the condition of things he had 
described the Irish Members had been 
driven to accept the Government pro- 
posal; but they had condemned it over 
and over again, and had expressed their 
strong conviction that the Church Sur- 
plus Fund ought not to be squandered 
away for such a purpose. He could not 
admit that a gift to Irish landlords, out 
of that Fund, was intended for the benefit 
of the Irish people. It was strictly and 
properly what the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had called it—a 
gift, because, after a certain time, both 
the principal and interest would be paid 
off in the easiest way, the landlord would 
have the full advantage, and the Irish 
people, to whom, strictly, the money 
belonged, would receive no permanent 
benefit from it whatever. Considering 
the extreme distress that existed—which 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury had admitted—he thought it 
was not a time when the rules of political 
economy were to be strictly adhered to. 
When extreme distress, national distress, 
was shown to exist in one part of the 
Empire, it was only just that the Im- 
perial Exchequer should assist in re- 
lieving that distress. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he thought it was 
due on behalf of the Irish Members to 
defend them against the accusation 
which had been made against them with 
regard to the action of the late Govern- 
ment, in lending money to Irish land- 
lords at the expense of the Church Sur- 
plus Fund for 1 per cent. The Irish 
Members had resisted that proposal on 
the second reading of the Bill, they had 
resisted it on going into Committee and 
divided upon it, and 40 Irish Members 
voted against it, the whole of the rest of 
the House being opposed to them. If 
the Government wanted to give money 
at 1 per cent, why should they give it at 
the expense of the Church Surplus Fund? 
Was it not the duty of the Government 
to tell Irish landlords that the money 
was to be had at 3} per cent out of the 
Public Treasury? He thought it was 
unjust, when they had been forced and 
beaten down in their divisions, and when 














they had protested against the pro 

pray be Bill, to be ssiouualh et lieving een 
parties to the lending of the money out 
of that Fund. They never had been 
parties to that. He should like to refer 
to the real question before the Commit- 
tee. The hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren), with his usual ability 
when he came to figures, had exagge- 
rated to an enormous extent when he 
talked of £750,000 as being asked for 
by his Amendment. In fact, the sum 
would be only about £14,000 a-year 
for the period during which the 
money was lent at 1 per cent out of 
the Treasury. What Irish Members 
wanted was that the Treasury should 
bear the expense of the difference be- 
tween 1 and 34 per cent, which would 
amount to the enormous sum of £14,000! 
That £750,000 was to come out of the 
Treasury was altogether an exaggera- 
tion; they only wanted £14,000, and he 
thought that was sufficiently reasonable 
to be accepted by the Committee. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) 
was right as to the amount he proposed 
to charge upon the National Debt Com- 
missioners. Deducting the £200,000 
referred to he had made a calculation, 
and the loss between 34 and 1 per cent 
would amount to £13,750 a-year. He 
submitted to the Irish Members that 
that being so, the sum was a small one, 
and that the charge would be light, 
wherever it might fall. He was bound 
to say that he was surprised at the re- 
marks that had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst). In reality, the clause with which 
they were dealing was an inevitable ex- 
tension of the powers of the Irish Relief 
Act of 1880. That Act, which was 
carried by the late Government, lent a 
sum of £750,000 to Irish landlords out 
of the funds of the Irish Church Com- 
missioners. Not only was it an act of 
the late Government; but it had been 
admitted by the right hon. Gentleman 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
morning, that it was a measure of the 
late Government, and that they were 
undoubtedly responsible for it in the 
first instance. He (Mr. Illingworth) 
could not see, therefore, how the pre- 
sent Government were in any way re- 
sponsible for it. An appeal had been 
made on the store of generosity. His 
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a great mistake, and nothing could be 
more unfortunate than making the Irish 
landlords the medium for relieving dis- 
tress. If there was genuine Irish dis- 
tress, the money should have been given 
through the Guardians, as it would be 
in this country. In fact, the whole affair 
was a huge job. He exceedingly re- 
gretted that the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) had not raised afurther 
objection when it was proposed to double 
the sum to be given to the Irish land- 
lords in order to relieve the distress. He 
thought it was agreed on both sides 
that the money granted in the first in- 
stance was not effectual for the purpose. 
If the scheme failed, then he, for one, 
should deplore ever having consented to 
make a loan of public money, or that 
such funds should have been allowed to 
be tampered with by Irish landlords 
under such conditions. If they required 
money, they should have gone into the 
market for it. But the House was in 
this position—they had been asked by 
the Government to supplement the ori- 
ginal loan. He appealed, therefore, to 
Irish Members, that if they had a griev- 
ance with regard to that matter, it was 
searcely worth while to detain the Com- 
mittee upon the clause. If it was a 
question of generosity, the money ought, 
a to come out of the Public Funds; 

ut, at any rate, the matter was one 
that ought to be treated on its own 
merits rather than on technical grounds. 
For his own part, he was not sorry that 
the Irish Church Surplus Fund was 
coming to a close, as it was, no doubt, 
the cause of a deal of jobbery; but, he 
must say, that if they in England had a 
corresponding fund of that character, it 
would be grossly unjust to come on the 
Irish taxpayers to relieve the English. 
If the English Church were disesta- 
blished and a huge fund were available 
for other purposes, the hon. Gentleman 
would be entitled to say that that fund 
ought to be exhausted before the Eng- 
lish came upon the taxpayers of Ire- 
land. He could not agree with the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) as to the willingness of the work- 
ing classes to pay towards such an ob- 


Besides, 


ject as the distress, when there was a 


© fund already available. 


he thought it would hardly be fair to 
call upon them to do so, inasmuch as it 
was a well-known fact that the Imperial 





opinion was that the original grant was 


Funds were more largely contributed 
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to by the humbler classes than by the 
owners of property. He hoped that the 
Committee would be allowed to proceed 
with the measure before it. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
said, he agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. Illingworth), 
that they were not making great pro- 
gress, and that the amount at stake was 
so small as scarcely to seem worthy of 
the amount of time that had been spent 
in discussing a question of such an 
amount as £15,000. He frankly ad- 
mitted that there was a good deal more 
at stake than the question of that amount. 
It appeared to him that important prin- 
ciples were at stake; and while he did 
not complain of the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Synan) raising the ques- 
tion on the grounds he had stated, he 
had felt it was impossible that he could 
sit still and hear such statements as had 
been made, and such arguments as they 
had lately listened to, without protesting 
against the misrepresentations in which 
hon. Members had indulged as to the 
action of the late Government and the 
late Parliament in that matter, and 
putting on record a strong protest 
against the proposal now before the 
Committee. It seemed to him that they 
had been rather gratuitously going back 
upon the discussions which had taken 
place in the late Parliament, and on the 
principles embodied in the Act then 
passed. It was all the more gratuitous 
to do so, because, at an earlier stage of 
that very Bill, the same question had 
been raised, and remarks of the same 
character as those to which they had just 
been listening were discussed, and the 
House came to the conclusion that it was, 
at all events, desirable to proceed with 
the measure without renewing those 
attacks upon the two classes who seemed 
to be the favourite objects of attack—he 
meant the late Government and the 
Irish landlords. He could quite under- 
stand that it might be agreeable to cer- 
tain persons to represent the matter so 
as to make out that those loan transac- 
tions were arranged by the late Govern- 
ment particularly for the benefit, not of 


. the Irish people, but of a particular 


class, and that an unpopular class— 
namely, the Irish landlords. He did 
not think it necessary, then, to enter into 
the question as to the mode in which the 
Irish landlords were being treated ; but 
he protested against the manner in 


Mr. IWingworth 
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which a measure of last Session was 
being treated, and that it was grossly 
unfair, and an entire misrepresentation 
of the facts of the case, to represent the 
legislation of last Session as only in 
favour of landlords. The facts of the 
case were that the distress had to be 
dealt with, and that that distress was un- 
doubtedly imminent upon the people of 
Ireland. At the same time, it was most 
objectionable, as being contrary to the 
rules for the general administration of 
the Poor Law and the rules of political 
economy, to come forward with grants 
from the Public Exchequer. He did not 
believe it would have been possible, even 
at the worst period of the Irish distress, 
to have come forward and proposed 
grants in aid of the poor rates out of 
the Imperial Exchequer, without raising 
questions in other parts of the United 
Kingdom which it would have been 
seriously difficult to meet. What they 
found was this—that if they attempted 
to deal with the matter in that way they 
would not only be raising awkward 
questions, but they would also be in 
danger of demoralizing the people of 
Ireland themselves, and pauperizing 
them in a way that was not necessary. 
It had been urged by many of the best 
Representatives of the true interests of 
Ireland that they should—[ Mr. Bieear : 
Hear, hear!|—he did not refer to ‘the 
hon. Member for Cavan, but to other 
Representatives—it had been urged that 
they should take such steps as would 
secure the people from the demoralizing 
effect of mere charity borrowed out of 
the Public Exchequer, and enable them, 
if possible, to earn themselves the means 
for subsistence. How was that to be 
done? They were told that it was wroug 
to lend money to landlords; but what 
was the alternative? They had offered 
sums to the sanitary authorities; but 
as to doing public works, he had more 
than once endeavoured to impress upon 
that House, by the light of the lessons 
they had received in the Irish Famine of 
1847, that in adopting such a course 
there would have been great danger of 
doing serious evil. He was sorry to de- 
tain the Committee; but he had felt it 
his duty to place the matter clearly 
before them. It would have been a bad 
thing for Ireland if they had taken to 
the system of public works while a better 
system was open to them. They found 
the offer they first made to landlords not 





























to be successful; but no word could be 
said by anybody when they limited it to 
affording facilities in the matter of 
getting advances.. When it became 
necessary to consider in what way they 
were to force upon the people of Ireland 
the acceptance of money for the purpose 
of giving work, then came the question 
whether it would be expedient to intro- 
duce into that part a different system 
than that of making advances from the 
Public Exchequer which had been 
adopted in other parts of the country. 
That would have been impossible, or, at 
any rate, very dangerous. But, at that 
moment, it was pointed out, and advice 
reached them from all parts of the 
country with regard to it, that they had 
at their disposal a certain Fund, pecu- 
liarly an Irish one, which was described, 
and not unfairly so, as available for the 
purpose. It was not proposed to trench 
‘upon the capital of that Fund, but to 
borrow from it for the purpose of making 
advances which would be for the benefit 
and advantage of Ireland generally. 
They had acted in the most perfect good 
faith, and Parliament generally accepted 
the views which they had taken. He 
quite agreed there were many Irish 
Members who would have preferred to 
take the money from the Exchequer. 
But, since that, the hon. Member for 
Cork had come forward and made a pro- 
posal that a grant should be made. The 
late Government had made no such pro- 
posal. They had only proposed a loan. 
But the hon. Member had suggested that 
the grant should be made from the Irish 
Church Fund. That being accepted by 
the Government, it was conceded that 
the Irish Church Fund could be made 
use of in a proper way for the relief of 
Irish distress, and the points of difference 
were, therefore, rather limited, but not 
so as to get fully rid of the question 
whether the late Government used the 
best machinery or not. The hon. Mem- 
ber, no doubt, would say the work ought 
to have been done in some other way, 
and not through the landlords. He had 
explained why that course had been 
adopted. But the present Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Limerick was an 
attempt to make the Committee go back 
from the Resolutions of the last Parlia- 
ment and make those contributions from 
the Imperial Exchequer. The sum in 
question was not a large one, but the 
principle involyed was of importance 
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and of t consequence. He trusted 
Fenlaitent aul odaae before t- 
ing an innovation upon the principles 
which it had laid down, and thought it 
was the duty of the Government in the 
maintenance of the true principles of 
legislation in these matters to stand firm 
against any proposal to make an advance 
from the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom for this p e. If the Go- 
vernment gave way they would, in his 
opinion, be opening the door to most 
serious inroads. He still hoped they 
would not do so, because he was satisfied 
that the concession would tend, not to 
the advantage, but to the ultimate dis- 
advantage, of Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
necessary to get the Bill through, and 
that soon, if they were to meet the dis- 
tress in Ireland. The-Government had 
quite enough before them in consider- 
ing how they should get a Bill passed 
which would enable them to do the 
most that could be done under the cir- 
cumstances. With regard to the par- 
ticular clause before the Committee, as 
he had stated before, their chief reason 
for asking for the additional sum of 
£750,000 was that the late Government 
had entered into greater obligations with 
respect to loans of money than they ori- 
ginally expected, and these the present 
Government were obliged to carry out. 
He quite agreed with the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that it would be 
a serious thing to begin to give sums 
from the Imperial Exchequer for the 
relief of distress, especially when there 
were local funds available; but he was 
not surprised that hon. Members from 
Ireland took a different view. It was 
true that there was much difference of 
opinion upon the question of what was 
called by some hon. Members bonuses 
to landlords; but he wished to put it to 
hon. Members, were they not now in a 
position to come to a vote? The Com- 
mittee had not proceeded very far in the 
consideration of the Bill, they had only 
reached the 2nd clause, and the Business 
which Parliament had to deal with that 
Session was so heavy that, unless the 
Bill passed through Committee that day, 
he knew not when it could be taken 
in Committee again. Of course, if hon. 
Members still “Me that their side 
of the case had not been fairly supported, 
there would be advantage in continuing 
the discussion; but he did not think it 
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could be said that such was the case, 
and for that reason he urged upon them 
to go to a division at once. 
1m JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, hon. 

Members and right hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House were in the 
habit of holding up their hands and 
appealing to Heaven whenever they 
heard of a proposition to vote money 
for Ireland out of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. But there was a great case 
against the Imperial Exchequer in 
favour of tlaad lost sight of as it 
appeared to him on the present occa- 
sion. He held the opinion that the 
present condition of Ireland was not 
due so much to landlord exaction—that 
was to say, to landlordism in its worse 
phase—as it was to inordinate Imperial 
exactions from that country. During 
the last 28 years the Imperial taxes 
levied in Ireland had been raised from 
3s. in the pound to 5s. 3d. in the pound, 
and that system had been, in his opinion, 
if not the sole, at any rate the main, cause 
of the impoverishment of the country. 
The Imperial taxation of Great Britain 
amounted to 2s. 64d. in the pound on 
the gross income shown in the Kchedules 
for income and property, while the taxa- 
tion of Ireland upon the whole income 
returnable was 5s. 3d. in the pound. 
When Great Britain, through its Repre- 
sentatives, said that a special Irish Fund 
was to be made the subject of a parti- 
cular charge arising out of an extra- 
ordinary emergency, and that Ireland had 
no claim whatever upon the Imperial 
Exchequer, the question presented itself, 
what were the grounds for Ireland de- 
manding that this extraordinary charge 
should not come out of their own special 
Fund, but from the Imperial Exchequer ? 
He said that the present condition of 
Ireland was an Imperial subject, and 
that it was mainly due to the system of 
extortion under which the Irish people 
had suffered. For those reasons, he, for 
one, claimed that the £15,000 should 
come out of the Imperial Exchequer. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Synan) had 
charged against him grossly exagge- 
rated statements about the amount of 
interest; but the hon. Member must 
have forgotten the wording of the 
clause— 


‘* And the Treasury may, if they think fit, 
from time to time continue their guarantee to 
the loan and security varied as aforesaid.” 


Mr. W. E. Forster 





Then came the Amendment of the hon. 
Member, providing— 
“That the rate of interest to be charged on 


such loan shall not exceed the rate of one pound 
per centum per annum.” 


He did not refer to the annual total 
amount of interest at all. There was not 
one word about paying the principal in 
either of these clauses. The fact was, 
as he had stated, that landowners 
obtained loans on condition that they 
should pay 3} per cent for 35 years, 
and then be discharged of all liability 
for the principal sum. 

Mr, DALY said, the distress in Ire- 
land was national in its character and 
ought to be treated nationally. When 
he remembered that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, coincidently with re- 
moving a tax under which the people of 
England had groaned for years, had im- 
posed upon his countrymen an additional . 
Income Tax of 1d. in the pound, ata 
time when they were steeped in poverty, 
he could not but feel that every Irish- 
man, whether Conservative or Liberal, 
ought to be a Home Ruler. It was 
most unfair that the people of Ireland 
were to have no claim upon the Imperial 
Exchequer in times of national distress 
after all the demands made upon them 
by way of taxation and otherwise. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he had much 
pleasure in supporting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Synan). Ifthe Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land wished to save time, he would do 
well to give way in this small matter in 
favour of a starving and suffering people. 
The resistance offered to the Amendment 
savoured more of the character of a petti- 
fogging lawyer than it did of a Minister 
of this great country, with so large a 
majority behind him, and representing 
an Empire whose ships sailed on every 
sea and upon whose territory the sun 
never set. It was unworthy of the Com- 
mittee to resist so long such a small 
concession to the just claim of Irish 
Members with reference to the source 
from which the fund was to come. He 
wished to say that there was no Irish 
Member who had approved of its coming 
out of the Irish Church Fund. It was 
‘‘Hobson’s choice” withthem; theymust 
have it from some source, or the people 
would starve. The Government ap- 
peared to him to look upon Irish ques- 
tions as if Ireland were not a part of the 
Empire ; but they ought to regard those 

















uestions not from an Irish, Scotch, or 

nglish stand-point, but from an Im- 

erial point of view; because Ireland 
had contributed the services of her sons 
to the Army and Navy, as well as to 
every other National Department. It 
was the bad finance of this country in 
the past that had brought about the 
present condition of Ireland, by over- 
taxation and discouraging all manu- 
facturing industry in that country. In 
the year 1800, when Ireland was ab- 
sorbed into this country, the National 
Debt stood at £530,000,000; while, to- 
day, it amounted to over £800,000,000. 
But he would not detain the Committee 
any longer than to strongly urge the 
Government to give way in this small 
matter. 

Mr. BARRY said, he protested against 
attempts to oppose Irish opinion. If his 
hon. Priend the Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Synan) went to a division, he 
should have much pleasure in support- 
ing him, unless he pare from the Go- 
vernment some better reasons than had 
up to that time been advanced against 
the Amendment. The noble Lord (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) had said that the 
Government had not only to carry out 
their own arrangements, but also those 
of the late Government. Hesaw, by the 
Return of the 19th April, that the money 
granted to that date was £354,000. 
Therefore, he thought that the first 
reason of the noble Lord had fallen to 
the ground. Again, the noble Lord 
seemed to dread the possibility of esta- 
blishing a dangerous precedent, and 
said if a similar calamity came upon 
England and Scotland, it would have a 
very dangerous effect. He (Mr. Barry) 
could not exactly follow the reasoning 
of the noble Lord, that it would be so a 
dangerous precedent if famine arose in 
England, and if a large sum of money 
hat been taken from local funds at, say, 
1 per cent, that the rate of interest should 
be supplemented by the Imperial Exche- 
quer. The Irish Members had opposed 
the Bill from the first, when it was intro- 
duced by the late Government, because 
they believed they could clearly see in it 
traces of class legislation. They thought 
that the Irish Famine was of Imperial 
concern, and should be dealt with out of 
Imperial Funds. But they were now 


called upon to consent to a further Vote 
of £750,000 to be granted out of the 
Trish Church Fund at 1 per cent interest. 
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He thought, to use the words of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), that the question became one of 
business or generosity. Now, anne 
asa business man, he thought they h 
stepped over the line of business in pro- 
sing to lend money at.1 per cent, and 
it appeared to him to be a very lame and 
halting generosity to filch for the Irish 
Fund a paltry 2 per cent. He trusted 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Synan) would put his Amendment to 
a division, and that the Conservative 
Members would join in supporting it. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not think 
the time spent in discussing this question 
had been thrown away, because to Irish 
Members it was a very important matter 
whether £15,000 should be taken out of 
the Irish Church Fund or not. The Fund 
in question was the only one they had in 
Ireland for any purposes. But this sum 
of £15,000 would be an annual loss to 
the Fund for purposes which the Irish 
Members entirely disapproved from the 
first. It meant, also, a loss to the Fund 
for purposes carried against their will by 
a majority of English and Scotch Mem- 
bers. Surely, under these circumstances, 
when English and Scotch Members in- 
sisted upon applying money to purposes 
disapproved by the Irish Members, they 
should pay for it out of their own 
pockets, and not insist upon the Irish 
people paying for it. If Irish Members 
could have had their way they would not 
have devoted one penny of the Irish 
Church Fund in the way proposed by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. They 
had introduced certain Amendments in- 
dicating the way in which they desired 
the money to be spent; and so far as the 
right hon. Gentleman was willing to 
apply the money in the direction they 
wished, they were perfectly willing that 
the interest should be thrown upon the 
Irish Church Fund. But they objected 
that money applied against their will, 
and in accordance with the will of English 
and Scotch Members, should be paid for 
out of that Fund. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, in correction of 
the statement of the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Lord Fre- 
derick Cavendish), he wished to say that 
he had himself moved an Amendment in 
Committee, as well as spoken against 
the second reading of the Bill. Again, 
on going into Committee, he had also 
spoken against lending money to land- 














lords for the purpose of supporting them 
against the interests of the tenants. He 


had been very much struck with one of 
the ments of the noble Lord, in 
which he said that he considered it a 
very strong reason for opposing the 
Amendment that the late Government 
had accepted the contrary principle. 
The noble Lord and those who acted 
with him were not in the habit of ex- 
pressing outside the House any approval 
of the principles of the late Government; 
but he found, when it suited the purpose 
of their Party, they were willing inside 
the House to swallow what they refused 
to digest outside its walls. The aetion 
of the Liberal Government, in dealing 
with that matter, was unworthy of 
any Government claiming the name of 
‘“‘Liberal.” Liberality ought to be 
tempered with justice and generosity. 
They had a right to ask that, so far as 
was consistent with principle, the views 
of Irish Members upon Irish questions 
should be taken in preference to the 
views of Irish officials. He was much 
struck by one of the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir Stafford North- 
cote). Hesaid that the late Government 
had the lending of. money to landlords 
pressed upon them; but he did not tell 
them by whom they were pressed, nor 
why it was that that Government were 
chiefly interested in gaining loans for 
the landlords. Certainly, he had not 
heard from any one Member of the Irish 
Party any arguments adduced in favour 
of lending money to landlords ; because 
it was the policy of the Irish nation, and 
the policy of the Representatives of that 
nation, to get rid of those landlords by 
fair and equitable means, and there was 
no desire that they should be foisted 
upon the Irish people. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer also told them that, so 
far as the principle was concerned, he 
was opposed to going out of the ordinary 
procedure of Parliament to charge the 
money in the manner proposed in the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan). He 
(Mr. Finigan) had always found that 
when Irish Members asked for anything, 
from an Irish point of view, they were 
referred to the procedure of previous 
Parliaments; but he thought it was 
quite time that they ceased to hear of 
the procedure of previous Parliaments. 


Mr. Finigan 
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So far as Ireland was concerned, they 
had been too often ruled by the system 
of the precedents in that House—as, for 
instance, in the case of the precedent of 
the Act of Union. He felt it his duty 
to support in the Division Lobby the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend ; and he 
trusted that many Liberals, who claimed 
to be really so, ‘would go with him, and 
also that many Tories, acting on prin- 
ciple—for they could act on principle 
— as well as Liberals—would give 
their support to the demand of the Irish 
Members. He could not sit down with- 
out alluding to the generous speech of 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh). He had heard many things 
against the hon. Member’s character, 
but he thought he had shown on that 
occasion a spirit which self-styled Chris- 
tians would do well to follow; and he 
trusted that they would vote in accord- 
ance with the principles of justice, and 
not according to the precedents of mis- 
rule. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
did not wish to prolong the debate ; but 
he wished to state why he should vote 
for the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Synan). He did not 
think it advisable that the debate should 
be prolonged, inasmuch as the case on 
the part of the Irish Members had been 
fully and completely put before the 
Committee, and he was anxious that 
the Bill should be proceeded with. He 
hoped, therefore, that the discussion 
would be soon brought to a close, and 
that a division would be taken. He 
thought that, in discussing this matter, 
there was no necessity for going into 
the policy of the late Government with 
regard to the loans they had made. He 
was most ready to accept the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), giving full credit for 
the best motives in what they had done. 
With regard to the question whether or 
no the loans should be made from the 
Exchequer, they had heard reasons from 
the Front Benches why loans of public 
money should not be made at that rate 
of interest. He himself was not suffi- 
ciently conversant with the question to 
understand whether those reasons were 
forcible or satisfactory or not; but he 
would remind the Committee that that 
was only a technical question. The real 





question before the Committee was— 




















was the distress, was the famine in Ire- 
land to be treated or not.as a matter of 
merely Irish concern or of national con- 
cern? Was it, or not, a case in which 
the people of this country, to which that 
country was united, should help by taking 
money out of the purse to which they— 
the Irish—had also contributed, in order 
to relieve the distress which was and 
ought to be regarded as of national con- 
cern? He could not but think that it 
was a matter in which the Government 
might easily make a concession ; for he 
could see no reason why an Amendment 
should not be adopted by which the Con- 
solidated Fund would indemnify that of 
the Church Surplus for the loss it must 
otherwise sustain. 
Mr. O’DONNELL said, he wished to 
say a few words; but he did not wish to 
rolong the discussion unnecessarily. 
‘Oh, oh!”?] Hon. Members who ex- 
pressed their hilarity, should recollect 
that he had not yet spoken in that de- 
bate. There was no point that had 
arisen in the discussion which had not 
already been ably advocated by his 
Colleagues; but he felt it incumbent 
upon him to protest against the attempt 
of the present Administration to throw 
responsibility upon the Irish Members 
with regard to the original acceptance of 
the principle of giving loans to landlords 
as a means of relieving the distress. 
They had protested, all of them, against 
the adoption of that principle, when the 
Bill was first brought in. He, himself, 
when the second reading came on, put 
on the Notice Paper a separate Amend- 
ment, for the purpose of tying up, as 
far as possible, the hands of the tie 
lords so that they might not be able to 
misuse those loans. They were against 
giving them loans in the first place, and 
when obliged to yield to the formidable 
majority that the late Government pos- 
sessed, they did their utmost in Com- 
mittee to minimize the evils contained 
in the proposal. His Amendment. was 
that no portion of any loan should be 
expended in connection with consolida- 
tion exceeding the value of the holding 
of the land, and it also sought to provide 
that no landlords effecting other loans 
by means of those loans should be 
allowed to charge a higher rate than 
that contained in the Government pro- 
posal. They had, in fact, first objected 
to the proposal altogether, and then 


sought to restrict, as far as possible, the 
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capacity for misusing it:: He could 
not but think that it was singularly in- 
consistent on the part of the present Go- 
vernment to renew that principle of giv- 
ing loans to landlords; because he would 
venture to point out that, in fact; while 
the Government was thus proposing to 
offer landlords an opportunity of in- 
curring liabilities; they were obliged at 
the same time to bring in what he would 
call a Crisis Bill—the Compensation 
Bill—in order to diminish the eapacity of 
landlords to meet their liabilities. Of 
course, hon. Members need not vote for 
that Bill ; he only referred to it in order 
to show the singular inconsistency of the 
Government, when, with one hand they 
were asking landlords to take loans, and 
with the other hand. obliged, in conse- 
quence, as a set-off, to restrict the power 
of the landlords from calling in such 
loans as they themselves had made. He 
was unable to congratulate the Liberal 
Administration on grafting Oonservative 
measures upon @ Liberal policy ; but he 
wished to join his voice in protesting 
against this matter being treated in the 
way it was, instead of being made a 
question of Imperial necessity, and 
against the whole loss being made 
to fall upon overburdened, despised, 
and impoverished Ireland. He cer- 
tainly sympathized with the position 
of the hon. and learned. Member for 
Dundalk (Mr. C. Russell) who had just 
addressed the Committee. He had ex- 
pressed his surprise at the line the 
Liberal. Government were pursuing. 
The Government, it appeared to him, 
(Mr. O’Donnell) spoke of them as a 
united people, when any measure for 
assisting to carry burdens was before the 
House ; but they were treated in a. very 
different way and altogether separately, 
when it was found that there was a 
question before the House by which 
they could be deprived of the advantages 
to which they would otherwise be en- 
titled. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: Ayes 58; 
Noes 184: Majority 126.—(Div. List, 
No. 38.) 


Mr. DALY said, he begged to move 
the Amendment which stood in his name. 
In page 1, line 26, at end, he proposed 
to add— 


“Provided always, That in view of the want 


of employment of the labouring classes, and the 
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consequent distress in certain districtsin 
the time for completion of works by owners of 
land already sanctioned, or of such other works 
as may hereafter be sanctioned, be limited to 
the thirty-first day of May one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one.” 
He thought it would be the means of 
making the landowners feel that that 
House was strongly of opinion that 
many of the labouring classes should be 
rovided with immediate employment. 
here was, at present, no recognition of 
the fact that immediate employment 
should be given, and the only practical 
way was, he thought, to annex a term 
in which the contract must be completed. 
There could, he thought, be no hardship 
in compelling the landlords to complete 
the work by a given time. They were 
not to be charged any interest for two 
years, so that, in point of fact, they got 
the money for nothing, subject only toa 
future charge for interest. Therefore, 
the intentions of the Legislature would 
be best fulfilled by compelling the land- 
lords to execute such works as had been 
sanctioned within a given time. They 
ought not to lose sight of the fact that, 
in case of a bad harvest, a large number 
of persons would be anxious to work in 
the autumn. The present condition of 
affairs was most peculiar; there was no 
ready money going, nor any credit ob- 
tainable by small farmers or labourers. 
The condition of things was similar in 
all the distressed districts; men who 
used to be able to get credit for £2, £3, 
£5 or £6, could get none at all now. He 
was not one of those who thought that 
the wants of the people would be best 
met by giving them eleemosynary relief. 
There could be no more direct way of 
assisting the labouring man than by 
giving him employment. The Govern- 
ment, in accordance with its benevolent 
intentions, had placed large sums of 
money in the hands of landlords on very 
easy terms. He wished to remind them 
that not a sixpence would be added to the 
charges upon those loans by stating to 
the landlords that they had received 
money for which they would be charged 
nothing for two years, and that all the 
Government asked in return was that 
they should give immediate employment, 
inasmuch as that was the purpose for 
which the money had been granted. 
He was anxious for the Bill to become 
law, and he recognized the motives of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland in pushing on with 


Mr. Daly 





it. He would not delay the Committee 
any longer, but move the insertion of 
his Amendment in the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 26, at end, to add, “Pro. 
vided always, That in view of the want 
of employment of the labouring classes, and the 
consequent distress in certain districts in Ireland, 
the time for completion of works by owners of 
land already sanctioned, or of such other works 
as may hereafter be sanctioned, be limited to 
the thirty-first day of May one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one.””—(Mr. Daly.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Masor O’BEIRNE said, that, in the 
case of the first grant of money, no 
limit had been placed as to the time 
during which it was to be spent. This 
Amendment placed a limit at the 31st 
May, 1881. He had always thought 
that some such limit should be inserted 
in the Bill, and he therefore hoped that 
the Amendment would be accepted. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, he 
begged to state that, as an Irish land- 
lord who had himself taken out a con- 
siderable loan, he fully approved of the 
principles of the Amendment. Hoe 
thought it was only fair that a limit 
should be fixed, in order to secure the 
money being used for giving employ- 
ment within the period that it was 
needed, and thus relieving distress. For 
his own part, the only alteration he 
would suggest was that that limit should 
be fixed at next year’s harvest, instead 
of May, 1881. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he agreed with the principle that the 
money should be spent as soon as pos- 
sible for the purpose of affording imme- 
diate employment; but there was a kind 
of works upon which it was impossible 
to place more than a certain number of 
men. Tunnels and drainage works were 
instances of the kind, and to limit their 
completion to a certain date would prac- 
tically put a stop to them altogether. 
For that reason, it was desirable to add 
some words to the Amendment which, if 
it was carried in its present form, would 
have the effect of putting a stop to useful 
works and throwing away the money 
advanced. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the powers 
sought to be enforced by the Amend- 
ment were already given by the Act of 
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1862. The limit when small works were 
undertaken was one year, while for 
larger works two and three years were 
allowed. The time necessary for com- 
pletion, of course, depended on the na- 
ture of the operations, and it would be 
seen to be quite impossible that a num- 
ber of large works could. be finished 
within the time suggested by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Daly). Again, with re- 
spect to the greater number of the works, 
the time allowed for their completion 
had been provided for in the bonds exe- 
cuted by the parties to whom the loans 
had been made. 

Mr. DALY said, he considered that a 
grave omission had been made in the 
Bill, in not appointing an early day for 
the completion of works on which money 
was advanced. In the face of the mo- 
tive for early completion, it was, in his 
opinion, the imperative duty of the Go- 
vernment to compel the money borrowed 
to be laid out within a period which 
would bring food and wages to the work- 
ing classes. 

Sir H. HERVEY BRUCE said, he 
thought, if the Amendment were carried, 
it would remove some of the objections 
which had been made both to this 
Bill and that of the late Government, 
on the ground that the money was 
being advanced simply for the benefit of 
the landlords in Ireland. The money 
was intended to be spent during the dis- 
tress. It might be complained that there 
had been some slight breach of agree- 
ment, if the Amendment were adopted ; 
but he did not expect there would be, 
and if that should happen it could, no 
doubt, be very easily got over. As the 
money was advanced under special cir- 
cumstances, and at an exceptional time 
to the landlords, he thought that, per- 
haps, the matter might be rectified by 
the money being advanced at the rate 
originally intended, if the works were 
not completed within the time mentioned 
in the Amendment of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Daly). He should vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
there had been some period fixed in the 
original Bill; but it was the duty of the 
Government to keep faith with those who 
had applied for loans. He would like to 
hear the interpretation of those whomade 
the bargain with reference to this point. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Daly) had 


VOL, OCLITI. [rrp szrizs.] 





spoken with sufficient clearness on the 
subject. He thought the reasonable 
course was to leave the matter over for 
Report, and, in the meantime, the Go- 
vernment could consider how far the 
contracts had been entered into. That 
proposition would not injure any. in- 
terest... There could, however, be no 
doubt that adding terms to a contract 
already entered into might be a breach 
of faith. Having regard to the cha- 
racter of the works, he thought it might 
be assumed that they could be piectie 
executed, and if the matter were allowed 
to stand over for Report, it would give 
the Member for Cork and the Govern- 
ment time to look further into the subject. 
The right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law) had re- 
ferred to one of the numerous state- 
ments that regulated and controlled the 
management and spending of these 
grants, which was a strong reason for 

ostponement, in order to allow the hon. 

ember for Cork to look into the Act in 
question. In the meantime, it might be 
considered by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland how 
far contracts had been entered into by 
those who had borrowed money for the 
completion of alterations. It would be 
unfair that the borrowers should take up 
money at a certain date, and then that 
an Act of Parliament should be passed, 
saying in effect, notwithstanding the ar- 
rangement entered into at the time the 
money was advanced we will make a 
new one. It was usual for loans made 
by the Board of Works to be spread 
over five instalments, and it was, he be- 
lieved, provided that the first should be 
advanced on the 31st July. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, there 
could be no more important Amendment 
than that before the Committee, so far 
as the present Bill was concerned, be- 
cause the whole of Ireland was studded 
with incomplete works under the charge 
of the Board of Works. He, himself, 
knew of many cases in which loans had 
been advanced, while the works intended 
to be executed had remained unfinished 
for years. The Committee would do 
well not to be misled by some of the 
arguments which had been advanced 
upon the subject. The Act of 1862 did 
not apply to these loans in the sense in 
which it had been applied by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law). That 
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that were absolutely useless because 
they had not been completed: Again, 


Act enabled the Board of Works ‘to 
make advatices, and fixed times for the 
completion of the works contemplated. 
But those periods had not been adhered 
to. ‘That had been found out by the 
Committee, on which he sat, to inquire 
into the operations of the Board of 
Works. But there was, moreover, this 
extraordinary anomaly in the argument 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. It appeared that the reason why 
this enormous sum of £1,500,000 was 
called for to be advanced was that con- 
tracts had already been entered into. 
But, if that were so, how could anybody 
argue that the Act of 1862 was to regu- 
late the completion of these works? He 
had never believed that the present 
Government were under any obligation 
whatever to carry out the quasi-promises 
of the late Government. He had al- 
ready stated that he considered the thing 
to be wrong, and had since met with 
nothing which had caused him to alter 
his opinion. But, having done the act, 
they ought to be careful that the works 
should not be left in an unfinished con- 
dition. He was not at all willing that 
the subject of the Amendment should 
be postponed ; hon. Members knew well 
whatthatmeant. Hewasnot particularly 
anxious that the date of limitation should 
be the 31st May; indeed, he thought it 
would be better to give a longer period, 
and suggested that the end of October 
should be the time fixed. \ His hon. 
Friend would probably not object to the 
extension of the period named in his 
Amendment; at the same time, some 
period should be fixed for the completion 
of the works. But he wanted to know 
in what way borrowers were to be com- 

elled to complete their works? The 

overnment could be compelled to ad- 
vance the money to the landlords; they 
advanced it in instalments, and took 
precautions that a portion of the works 
should be completed by the 31st July, 
before the borrower could get the second 
instalment. And there was also the 
provision, in the former Act, that the 
third instalment would not be advanced 
unless the second had been used when 
that became payable. But there was 
no power beyond that. What he asked 
was to prevent a landlord obtaining 
three instalments, and never applying 
for the fourth at all. Enormous sums 
of money had been spent in that way 
under the Board of Works in Ireland 


Mr, Mitchell Henry 





the Government had tp no strength 
to the Board of Works, but had put 
upon that overcharged Department the 
superintendence of the expenditure of 
£1,500,000 before they had even given 
them the means of overtaking their or- 
dinary work, and, at the same time, they 
asked the Irish Members, the trustees 
of a Fund for the use of the Irish nation, 
to sanction, the action of the Board. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would press 
his Amendment, and not wait for the 
Report. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) was rather 
confusing the landlord loans with the 
presentments of the baronial sessions. 
The late Government had thought they 
would get rid of some of the danger of 
useless works by putting it on the land- 
lord to borrow money for works useful 
to his own interest, and, accordingly, 
they laid down the condition that the 
first instalment must be spent before the 
second instalment could be obtained. 
Whether his hon: Friend the Member 
for Galway was right in his estimate of 
the Board of Works or not really did 
not affect the matter in hand. He (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) quite understood the 
feeling of the hon. Member that it was 
a bad thing to encumber Ireland with 
unfinished public works. But the works 
referred to were not of a public cha- 
racter. They were private works. And 
the object of the late Government was 
to get landlords to undertake private 
works in order togive employment. He 
believed this was the whole meaning of 
the loans to landlords. The right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Law) had referred to the Land 
Improvement Act of 1862. Now, the 
conditions on which these loans were 
made to the landlords included a lower 
rate of interest ; but otherwise they were 
on the same conditions. Therefore, the 
clause of that Act relating to the period 
of time for completion of works did 
apply to the present loans. He entirely 
and absolutely agreed with the object 
of the Amendment; but he felt it 
would not be right to assent to the 
alterations proposed until he had an 
opportunity of ascertaining the opinion 
both of the late and present Attorneys 
General as to how far the Government 
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could insist upon the execution of the 
works within the appointed time. He 
thought the point might be fairly left 
over for consideration until the Report. 

Mn. O’DONNELL said, that, perhaps, 
under ordinary circumstances, they might 
best meet the convenience of the Govern- 
ment and of Irish Members who desired 
an important matter tobe settled in Com- 
mittee by postponing the consideration 
of the clause, laganse it was quite clear 
that if it got out of Committee the Irish 
Members would lose a great deal of 
their power over it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had expressed his hearty concur- 
rence with the object of this Amend- 
ment, and the postponement of the clause 
would give him full time for further con- 
sideration as well as keep the clause still 
under the control of the Irish Members. 
He therefore suggested that the clause 
should be postponed. 

Mr. W. E FORSTER said, it was not 
possible to frame the clause that day. 
He appealed to hon. Members to re- 
member that the Committee had been 
occupied for six hours, and now it was 
proposed to postpone the clause. That 
proposal meant really that they were to 
make no progress at all. It meant, fur- 
ther, that they would be obliged to put 
off the expenditure of the £45,000 until 
late in the year. He had not the slightest 
desire to stop the expression of opinion 
upon the subject of the Amendment ; 
but it was rather too bad to ask for the 
postponement of the elause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out to 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), that the clause having been 
amended could not be postponed. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he had not 
moved, but merely suggested, the post- 
ponement of the clause. For his own 
part, he was quite satisfied with the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he could not en- 
tirely agree with the advice of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that the Committee should hurry 
through his Bill for the reasons stated 
by him. They had seen how much mis- 
chief had been done in the last Parlia- 
ment by the hurried legislation which 
had taken place with reference to the 
relief of Irish distress. The various 
points now raised had been dictated by 
the experience gained since that time. 
It was rather unsatisfactory to be told 





by the Chief Secretary for Ireland that 
unless the Bill were passed through 
Committee that evening he did not know 
when he could again bring it forward, 
and that, in consequence, a number of 
benefits would be lost to Ireland. But 
there was nothing to prevent the right 
hon. Gentleman agreeing to the loans to 
Boards of Guardians; and so far as the 
Fishery Piers and Harbours were con- 
cerned the amount of £45,000 was a 
very insignificant sum, and one which 
ought to have been considered outside 
this Bill. He had himself urged upon 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland the de- 
sirability of such non-contentious mat- 
ters being dealt with in a separate 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, had not thought proper to 
agree to that suggestion. For his own 
part, he was unwilling to surrender 
his right of discussion for the purpose of 
getting the £45,000. He would further 
point out that the Amendment had been 
down on the Paper for a fortnight ; and 
it was somewhat unsatisfactory that one 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland, who, he (Mr. Parnell) 
thought was not over- burdened with 
work, had not considered it and given 
the Committee the result of his considera- 
tion. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had told the Committee of the 
Act of 1862, and that under it bonds 
had been entered into. But did he 
know to what extent the £1,500,000 
proposed to be lent by this Bill had been 
vealt with in those bonds? Again, did 
he know the terms adopted by the Board 
of Works under the powers of the Act 
of 1862, if they limited the works to 
one, two, or three years? Of course, 
information upon these subjects was 
exceedingly valuable, and was very 
much desired by the Committee for their 
guidance. Seeing that the Amendment 
had been on the Paper for a fortnight, it 
must have been evident to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman that a discussion 
would be raised as to the terms of the 
bonds which had been entered into. He 
could not help thinking that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman ought to 
know what terms had been agreed upon. 
Ifthe Committee were supplied with that 
information, he could not see why they 
should not proceed to deal with the sub- 
ject at once. However, in the absence 
of that information, he did not think it 
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desirable to postpone the question until 
Report ; because, as it was difficult to 
obtain from Government reasons why 
they were honourably bound with refer- 
ence to this sum of £750,000, they might 
on Report be unable to furnish reasons 
why they were honourably bound not 
to accept the terms of the Amendment. 
He thought the Committee was entitled 
to some further information, and would 
suggest either that the Amendment 
should be accepted at once, power of 
alteration being reserved to the Govern- 
ment, or that the clause should be with- 
drawn; and as it was obvious that the 
stage of the new clause could not be 
reached that night, it might be brought 
in as a new clause a few days later, or 
whenever the Government wished to take 
the Bill again in Committee. He pre- 
ferred that course to postponement until 
Report, which simply meant a foregone 
conclusion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the Bill would be allowed to pass through 
Committee that day. He did not think 
it was necessary to postpone the con- 
sideration of the clause because the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Daly) was not at once ac- 
cepted. He (Mr. W.E. Forster) was most 
anxious that there should be a limita- 
tion of time, if it could be fairly come 
to; any man in his position would, of 
course, desire it, so that the loans might 
be as useful as possible. He could 
assure the hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) 
that the fullest opportunity would be 
given on Report for discussing the 
matter, and he hoped they might then 
get on through the Committee stage. 
The hon. Member must for the present 
put aside the question of the Fishery 

iers, though, certainly, an immense 
amount of representation had been made 
about them, and there was, no doubt, 
much greater interest taken in the 
matter than hon. Members were aware 
of. When the hon. Member talked of 
terms with Boards of Guardians being 
made, he must be aware that it was im- 
possible that they could delay adminis- 
tering the law, according to the terms of 
the recent Bill, by making the clauses 
now proposed retrospective. He was 


much obliged to the Committee, who, it 
seemed to him, were willing to proceed 
_ with the Bill, and he did not think he 
was asking much in saying that that 
matter should be allowed to stand over 


Mr. Parnell 





for Report. He would go further, and 
say that any appeal made by any hon. 
Member coming from any part of the 
Kingdom, with regard to that matter, 
should be fairly considered. 

Mr. DALY said, he fully recognized 
the value of what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr, W. E. Forster) had said, 
and he was deeply impressed with his 
anxiety to do good. He would only 
say that he would put himself in his 
hands; he had no wish to oppose, but, 
on the contrary, 2 great desire that the 
Bill should become law. But he wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to one point, A large portion of 
the works the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Government had received as a kind of 
legacy, and, of course, in good faith, 
ought to be attended to. Those works 
o been assisted by loans to which no 
limitation of time was annexed, and they 
now sought to bring about some limita- 
tion. Would the right hon. Gentleman 
take the matter into his consideration ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Do I understand 
that the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Daly) wishes to withdraw his Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr, DALY said, he was anxious to 
take any course that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land thought best. Perhaps, on Report, 
when he brought up his Amendment, 
he should amend it by leaving out the 
words “already sanctioned.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did not 
wish that there should be any misappre- 
hension:s He did not think that the 
words had much to do with it. They 
considered that, as Notices had been 
sent out on the 1st of November and 
12th of January, they might rely on the 
loans being employed in accordance with 
the terms of those Notices. He had 
already stated that he thought the term 
“sanction”? had a different meaning 
with regard to the landlords as com- 
pared with the baronial presentments 
and sanitary works. In those cases, the 
sanction ley in the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions. He could honestly say that, 
with regard to the inconvenience they 
had been put to in keeping faith and 
making conditions as to time, he was 
very much strengthened in his opinion 
by the remarks which had fallen from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the late Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Gibson). 











Tut CHAIRMAN: Do I understand 
that the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Daly) wishes to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and bring it forward hereafter as 
a new clause ? 

Mr. DALY: Yes. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Is it your plea- 
sure the Amendment be withdraws ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
should like to say a few words before the 
Amendment was withdrawn. He was 
willing that it should be postponed ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
in his recent remarks, had referred to 
those of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Gibson). He wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
refused to take the responsibility, as he 
understood him to say that they would 
accept the Amendment provided that 
the Law Officer of the late Administra- 
tion agreed with them that they could 
do it in good faith? He should like to 
know what were those arrangements, 
that they so perpetually heard of, as 
having been made with the landlords, 
arrangements which did not seem to be 
contained in any public documents, or, 
at any rate, in those sanctioned by the 
late Act? The Circulars of November 
and January sanctioned certain uses of 
public property ; and now they were told 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
could not act for himself, but that he 
must appeal to the late Attorney General 
for Ireland as to certain arrangements 
which had been made with landlords 
which could not be broken. He (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) knew how it would be ; 
he dare say that hon. Gentleman would 
be impatient in discussing that matter, 
because it was not their money that was 
to be expended—it was the money of the 
Trish, and not that of the Imperial Ex- 
wren. oy 3 He knew perfectly well what 
would happen—half of those works, and 
more than half, would never be com- 
pleted at all, so that that expenditure 
would be rendered almost worse than 
useless. He was well acquainted with 
the way in which things went in Ireland, 
and he knew that that would be so. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland himself stated that 
he thought the Board of Works had no 
right to make conditions with landlords, 
but only with the sanitary authorities. No 
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doubt, the sanitary work would be com- 
leted under the superintendence of the 
al Government Board; but it ap- 
peared that the landlords would be able 
to do what they liked with their ad- 
vances. He thought, unless they had 
some further assurance from the right 
hon. Gentleman that some means or 
other would positively be adopted to in- 
sure the completion of works of that 
kind, it would be the duty of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Daly) to press 
his Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
be happy to give the assurance called 
for if he were able to do so. It was not 
the business of the Government to insure 
that those landlords who had borrowed 
money should complete the works. 
What they obtained from the landlords 
was the employment of the people, and 
he was not aware that Irish landlords 
were the only class in whom not the 
slighest degree of trust could be placed 
to look after their own interests. After 
having borrowed the money in order to 
make works, it would be to their interest 
to finish those works. The money paid 
to them, and the low rate of interest, 
would be by no means useless. He 
thought it was a most dangerous prin- 
ciple to lay down that, having lent that 
money to private persons that they 
might employ people for the public good, - 
they should be called upon, and the re- 
sponsibility should be thrown on them, 
of seeing that the works were finished. 
With regard to what his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) had stated about 
avoiding responsibility, he could assure 
him that it was not their intention in 
the slightest degree to do so. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
late Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Gibson) had made a bargain, and they 
should, no doubt, adhere to the terms of 
it as strictly as they could. His hon. 
Friend had, two or three times, referred 
to public documents. Those public 
documents, or rather the terms of them, 
were contained in the 9th section of the 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act. The 
documents themselves were the Circulars 
issued to the Commissioners of Public 
Works in November and January, by 
which they were authorized to make 
loans to landlords. They considered 
them fully binding, and they were un- 
able to depart from their terms. If it 
had not been for that, the present Bill 
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would probably not have been laid 
before the Committee. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he rose .be- 
cause he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland was, 
quite unintentionally, a little unfair 
in regard to this matter. [Cries of 
‘“‘ Agreed!’?] Hon. Members might be 
agreed; but they were not all agreed. 
He objected, as an Irish Member, to 
being interrupted by hon. Gentlemen 
who were responsible, only technically, 
by that unfortunate Act of Union. The 
hon. Members on his side of the Irish 
Party fully recognized the spirit of kind- 
ness with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man approached the subject. What was 
quite patent was the great lack of infor- 
mation possessed by hon. Gentlemen on 
the Government Benches in regard to this 
matter. If the right hon. Gentleman 
himself gave them a certain amount of 
guarantee then, they knew that when 
the subject was brought forward on 
Report the information with which he 
would be furnished would be little more 
than the opinion of a number of Irish 
officials. If there was a statement 
which, by consent of all Parties, was re- 
garded as unfavourable and unreliable, 
it was that of the Irish officials. Under 
all the circumstances, all they pleaded 
for was more information, and they 
should like to have the opportunity of 
pointing out to the right hon. Gentle- 
man what, in their opinion, was reliable 
information. He certainly thought that 
it would be a good thing if the informa- 
' tion of Irish officials could be corrobo- 
rated or supported by independent Irish 
Representatives. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, according to 
those who had been critizing the working 
of the Act in Ireland, it seemed to be in 
asad plight. He thought that the word 
‘‘bargain” was an unfortunate one to 
introduce. He did not recollect whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had used that word, or another 
hon. Gentleman. If the Board of 
Works were lavish in giving money .to 
landlords, they should bear in mind 
that by the Act that money was only to 
be advanced in instalments, and the 
second instalment was not forthcoming 
until a certificate had been produced 
that the money of the first had been 
expended. That was a sufficient gua- 
rantee. He thought, with regard to 


the period that remained, the limitation 
Mr, W. £. Forster 





during which the money was to be ex- 
pended; but he thought the landlords 
and tenants might be trusted to receive 
the money even without those terms. 
He believed that the hon. Member for 
County Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
sat on a Departmental Commission of 
the Board of Works, and he ought to be 
aware that these were public documents 
and not ‘‘ bargains.’ He (Mr. Callan) 
apprehended that there was no such 
thing as private bargains of that nature, 
and that there was no arrangement be- 
tween the landlords and the Board of 
Works which was not public. Of course, 
on the other hand, such documents need 
not be open to everyone. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
would venture to express his opinion 
that there was a substantial agreement 
as to the mode of procedure with refer- 
ence to that Bill, and that hon. Gentle- 
men should not get up and delay the 
Business by the introduction of irrele- 
vant matter. If, on every opportunity 
that presented itself, they were going to 
discuss the general principles of the Bill, 
he saw clearly that no substantial pro- 
gress would be made. He had reason 
to complain, for there was a difficulty in 
following the question. He should like 
to know whether the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Daly), who had moved 
the Amendment, and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster), agreed 
upon any point before the Comittee ? 
Was there an arrangement between 
them? His impression was, and, in fact, 
he had understood, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had made an offer which his 
hon. Friend had accepted. How was it 
that they had not advanced a single inch 
since? He appealed to the Chairman 
to exercise his undoubted authority not 
to allow them to sit on until the Sabbath 
morning listening to such irrelevant re- 
marks as had just fallen from the hon. 
Member for the County Louth (Mr. 
Callan). 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
is it your pleasure the Amendment be 
withdrawn ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he should like 
to ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Law) whether he could then give 
them the information for which he asked 
a short time since? First, as to the 
number of bonds entered into between 

















the landlords and the Board of Works 
under the previous Act of 1862. ‘S8e- 
condly, the amount of money covered 
by those bonds. Thirdly, the term’ of 
years covered by each class of bonds— 
for he had understood that there were 
different terms for the different classes 
of bonds. Ifthe right hon. and learned 
Gentleman could give him an answer at 
the next Sitting it would do quite as 
well. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he could 
not now enter into the details of the 
matter; but, af the same time, he had 
no wish to withhold any information. 
As he had already mentioned, the Com- 
missioners were empowered to limit the 
time of the execution of the works for 
which the loans were granted ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the bonds given by the land- 
owners as security for the advances pro- 
vided for the execution of the works in 
a given time. In reply to the questions 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of Cork, he begged to say that 
it appeared that the number of land- 
owners to whom loans were granted was 
1,590, and the amount of capital re- 
presented by those loans was upwards 
of £1,000,000. He assumed that the 
regulations of the Board of Works were 
sufficiently stringent, and that they had 
taken care, before the issue of the first 
instalment, to take bonds for double 
the amount of the entire loan. As- 
suming this to be so, the 1,590 gentle- 
men who had thus borrowed money had 
entered into bonds by which they bound 
themselves, not only to repay the ad- 
vances, but also to execute the works 
within limited periods. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. W. E. Forster) had told them 
that a very large number had borrowed 
small sums; and in all such cases the 
completion of the works was, no doubt, 
required to be within one year. 

rR. BIGGAR said, he should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) if he was aware, with reference 
to the late Act, that these Notices were 
based upon the Notices in The Dublin 
Gazette of November and January ? He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able, on the next occasion that 
they discussed that clause, to tell them 
the terms with regard to the payments 
of the instalments, and whether it was 
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true that the second instalment, for in- 
stance, could not be given until the first 
was certified as having been expended 
in the manner intended? He’ believed 
that hon. Members were very much in 
the dark with regard’ to these loans to 
landlords. 

Tre ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he would 
answer the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). The Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland 
were authorized to pay the landowners 
their advances by instalments, subject 
to certain conditions. The interest, 
after two years, was at the rate of 1 per 
cent, and the borrowers were ‘required 
to give security, by bonds, in double 
the amount of the entire loan. If they 
failed in any one particular of the con- 
tract, no further sum would be advanced 
to them on the present favourable 
terms. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 1, line 26, at end, 
to add the words— 

“ Provided, That no further loan be granted 
to owners of land after the passing of this Act 
except in cases where the Commissioners of 
Public Works had sanctioned such loan: pre- 
viously to the seventh day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty,’’ 


said, in November last the late Govern- 
ment made an offer of loans at cost price 
to landowners. Again, in January, they 
offered them loans to the extent of 
£450,000, specifying that sum in the 
Notice. However, it seemed that the 
response to that offer was the applica- 
tion for a large number of loans. Then, 
in February last, the late Government 
introduced a Bill that proposed to lend 
a sum not exceeding £500,000. They 
then proposed to amend the Bill; and 
make the amount to be lent £750,000. 
The Committee had been told that day 
that the clause containing this provision 
had been passed without controversy or 
opposition. He wished to state that it 
was not passed without controversy, 
although it was ultimately passed with- 
out a division, after a number of Amend- 
ments had been put forward: One ofthe 
provisions of the clause was that a sum 
not exceeding £750,000 should be lent to 
the landlords. Irish Members had ob- 
jected to the giving away of so large a 
sum of money ; but they could not help 














themselves, and the result was the Bill 
assed into law. A new Government 
ad since come into power, and many 
new Members had taken their seats. 


That new Government said—‘‘ We think. 


the late Government made a most absurd 
arrangement, and having, first of all, by 
Act of Parliament, obtained authority to 
lend a certain sum of money in a very 
objectionable way, they have, in addition 
to that, contracted to lend a very much 
larger sum, and wish now for an in- 
demnity.”” But the present Government 
were now not only indemnifying the late 
Government for what they did illegally, 
and beyond the statutory powers con- 
ferred by Act of Parliament, but seemed 
also disposed to go on lending money in 
the same way. Of course, if they did 
not intend to do so, he should not press 
his Amendment. He had heard that 
only a small proportion of this money 
went in relief of the distress in Ireland, 
and that the landlords got the money. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) had stated that during the early 
stages of this plan for lending money to 
landlords he obtained the best informa- 
tion on the subject. But Members of 
the present Government should bear in 
mind that the best authorities they 
could get were the public statements of 
hon. Members from Ireland made in that 
House, which were the expression of the 
opinions of their constituents, and, con- 
sequently, of great value. He begged to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 26, at end, to add the words, 
“Provided, That no further loan be granted to 
owners of land after the passing of this Act, 
except in cases where the Commissioners of 
Public Works had sanctioned such loan pre- 
viously to the seventh day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty.”’—(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Go- 
vernment had taken no responsibility 
whatever beyond that which awaited 
them on taking Office, when they found 
applications for loans made up to the 
27th February, which they thought 
ought to be complied with upon certain 
conditions laid down by the Act of last 
Session. He could not agree to the 
Amendment. 


Ur. Biggar 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, the Act of Feb- 
ruary last had been passed through the 
House under great pressure, with the 
representation that it was very desirable, 
in order to meet the urgent distress in 
Ireland. If those persons who made 
applications for loans in February last 
were not able or willing to fulfil the con- 
ditions imposed by the authorities up to 
May last, they had, in his opinion, for- 
feited all claim to the consideration of 
the Government. It was unreasonable 
to ask the Committee to agree to a one- 
sided transaction. He should certainly 
not withdraw his Amendment. Up to 
the early part of May something under 
£1,000,000 of this money had been really 
arranged for—that was to say, the land- 
lords had fulfilled the conditions imposed 
by the Government; and he held that 
any landlord who had not, up to the 
present, fulfilled those conditions, was 
not entitled to relief under this Bill. 

Mr, PARNELL said, there was a 
Return published under date the 18th 
March, in which it was stated that the 
amount sanctioned up to the 19th April 
was £354,520. That was just before 
the present Government came into 
Office, and he did not see why the Go- 
vernment should have gone on sanction- 
ing fresh loans, believing, as they did, 
that this application of money was not 
all that it might have been. Now, it 
appeared to him that the Act of last 
Session distinctly referred to the Notice 
of the 12th January, issued by the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, the obvious 
inference from which was that the Go- 
vernment were not bound to sanction 
loans toa greater extent than £250,000 
until the Act of last Session was passed. 
It was admitted that the previous Go- 
vernment had not sanctioned loans to a 
greater extent than £400,000 or £500,000. 
What the present Government wanted 
was a sanction for their conduct with 
reference to this matter in continuing to 
sanction expenditure. They said they 
were morally bound to expend this sum 
of £1,500,000.. It seemed that there 
was no control whatever over the pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Government, and 
that when anything was done, all that 
was necessary was for the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to say that he felt him- 
self bound in some way or other; and 
that was all the satisfaction that could 
be had with reference to the applications 
for this money. If his hon. Friend (Mr. 
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Biggar) went to a division, he should 
vote for ne gg eee It was a 
monstrous thing to place a charge u 
the Irish Church Fand Siiiek woe a 
spenee to the relief of distress in Ire- 
land. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, when the Government came into 
Office he felt it would be a breach of 
faith not to complete the loans in ques- 
tion. He could only state that the honour 
of the Government was involved in this 
matter, and they must adhere to the 
arrangement entered into with those 
landlords who had fulfilled the condi- 
tions required by the Notice and Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it was but right to 
say he entirely concurred with what had 
fallen from the noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish). The landlords were told that if 
they complied with certain conditions, 
the Government would be willing to 
comply with their obligation to make the 
loans. The landlords having submitted 
to those conditions, putting it on the 
lowest ground, it would be the shabbiest 
thing in the world to say now that the 
loans would not be completed. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he had very 
carefully considered the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cavan(Mr. Biggar), 
which, in his opinion, was a very rea- 
sonable one. There was not much dif- 
ference between the hon. Member and 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish), who stated that the Govern- 
ment felt bound in honour to carry out 
the arrangements with regard to loans 
entered into before the 29th February. 
He did not think his hon. Friend had 
any objection to that, because the 
Amendment said— 

“Except in cases where the Commissioners of 
Public Works had sanctioned such loan pre- 
viously to the seventh day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty.” 

He (Mr. Finigan) could not help saying, 
with regard to loans the arrangements 
for which were not completed by the 
7th day of May, that there must be 
something very wrong either on the part 
of the landlords or of. the Irish officials. 
Therefore, he could not see that his hon. 
Friend was asking too much, and he had 
yet to understand what the exact posi- 
tion of the Chief Secretary of Ireland 
was with reference to this matter. He 
(Mr. Finigan) understood that the hon. 





Member for Cavan quite agreed that all 
loans which were entered into up to the 
29th February should be passed and 
sanctioned, but that any loan not sanc- 
tioned previously to the 7th day of May 
should not be completed by the Govern- 
ment. That proposal being a very rea- 
sonable one, he should feel himself com- 
pelled to go into the Division Lobby 
with his hon. Friend. 

Mr. FAY said, he hoped the Amend- 
ment would be withdrawn, as he be- 
lieved that, unless there was a great 
iki involved, it was a mistake to 

elay the advancement of the Relief 
Bill by Motions of an unimportant, but 
possibly harmful, character. He had 
some knowledge of these loans to land- 
lords, and could only say that, from their 
inception to their completion, they were, 
so far as he knew, obtained bond fide, 
and were expended for the advantage 
not of the landlord alone, but of the 
tenant and labourer. A Bill like this 
Relief Bill should be expedited, and he 
implored his Irish Colleagues to view it 
as a measure introduced by friends, not 
foes. Surely this was not a time to 
minimize, when every day might place 
the Bill in such a position as not to 
be passed that Session. If any de- 
fects hereafter appeared, they could be 
rectified inthe Winter Session which was 
surely to follow. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
take, in the best part, the advice of 
his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Fay) ; but 
he must reply to him, in equally good 
part, that he intended to occupy as much 
time in moving the Amendments in his 
name as he should think necessary. His 
hon. Friend appeared not to make suffi- 
cient allowance for the circumstances of 
hon. Members from Ireland, who had 
from the commencement of the Session 
taken much trouble with the Bill and had 
imported into it valuable Amendments. 
He could not imagine how any sensible 
person could stand up for the proposition 
of the Government contained in this 
clause. But to show the absurdity. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
had pointed out that the Government 
were morally bound to lend money to 
those landlords who had applied up to. 
the 29th February last. Now, he would 
ask the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Lord Frederick Cavendish), 
who had endorsed that proposition, and 








the Chief Secretary for Ireland also, 
whether, if £20,000,000 had been ap- 
lied—for an amount which the Church 
urplus Fund could not guarantee—they 
would havecome forward under thismoral 
obligation, which they so much com- 
mended, and carried a Bill through Par- 
liament to grant that sum of money? 
He ventured to think that had they at- 
tempted to introduce a measure dealing 
with English money as they were now 
dealing with Irish funds, their tenure of 
Office would have been very brief. The 
Government were certainly not legally 
bound to continue in the disastrous and 
useless course of their Predecessors. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would proceed to a division, 
as Obstruction was dead and gone. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
was impossible the Amendment could 
be accepted ; for, if it was, it would put 
a stop to all loans under the ordinary 
Act by which loans were advanced out 
of the Consolidated Fund. He agreed, 
however, with the spirit of the Amend- 
ment. If he rightly understood the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish), no loans 
under that particular Act would be sanc- 
tioned of which instalments had not 
already been paid, or would be so, up to 
the 31st of the present month. There 
was no object, therefore, in passing the 
present Amendment besides the fact 
that it was opposed by the terms of the 
Act of 1862 with reference to loans. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he should like 
to ask the Committee to be allowed to 
amend the proposed Amendment by 
adding a few words thereto. He pro- 
posed to insert the words—‘‘ Under the 
authority of ‘The Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Act, 1880,’” at the end of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
rose to Order. Was it competent for 
one hon. Member to ask another hon. 
Member to amend an Amendment ? 

THe CHAIRMAN : It is proposed to 
amend an Amendment by adding the 
words—‘‘ Under the authority of ‘The 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880.’ ” 

Tux 0’DONOGHUE said, with regard 
to the statement made by the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish), it appeared 
to him that there could be no question, 
that in the case of these loans large 
sums had been expended by the land- 


Mr. Parnell 
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lords; and he must say that the state- 
ment of the noble Lord was quite con- 
trary to his experience on the subject. 
He would venture to say that the state- 
ment of the noble Lord was inaccurate. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he referred to the sum of 
money which had been paid. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Proposed Amendment amended accord- 
ingly. 

Amendment proposed, 

“Tn page 1, line 26, at end, to add the words 
‘* Provided, That no further loan be granted to 
owners of land after the passing of this Act, 
under the authority of ‘The Relief of Distress 
are Act, 1880,’ except in cases where the 
Jommissioners of Public Works had sanctioned 
such loan previously to the seventh day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty.” —( Mr. 
Biggar.) 

Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided; Ayes 23; 
Noes 123: Majority 100.—(Div. List, 
No. 39.) 


Mr. SYNAN said, he begged to move 
the next Amendment which stood in his 
name. It was as follows :—In page 1, 
at end, add— 


‘* Provided always, That whenever by any 
award or otherwise the rent of any tenant shall 
be increased by reason or in respect of any 
works executed on his holding under said Act, 
then, and in every such case, the works s0 
executed shall, so far as such increase shall be 
paid by such tenant or his successor in title, be 
deemed to be improvements made by such 
tenant within the meaning of the fourth section 
of . The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1874.’ ” 


The Amendment was of great impor- 
tance to the tenants of Ireland, and the 
principal difficulty with regard to it arose 
from the fact that, by it, he (Mr. Synan) 
proposed to introduce words in the pre- 
sent Bill which would alter the effect of 
the Act of 1880. Provision was made 
in that Act for the protection of the 
tenant, but it did not go far enough. 
The Act provided that if the rent of a 
tenant be increased by an award of the 
Board of Works, it could only be so in- 
creased having regard to theamountof in- 
stalments paid under that Act. No doubt, 
if every landlord proceeded on fair and 





liberal principles, as, generally speaking, 
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they did, there would be no necessity 
for any further protection for the tenant. 
It was possible that the landlord might 
not consent to an award, and would in- 
crease the rent more than allowed by 
the’ Act, and, as an alternative, give 
notice to quit; in that case there was 
no protection for the tenant. The pre- 
sent Amendment was originally framed 
by his right hon. and, learned Friend 
the present Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Law), when the prior Act was 
under consideration, and although the 
Amendment was passed in that House, 
it was rejected by the House of Lords. 
He now prepared to repeat it in the pre- 
sent Bill. It would, he believed, give 
full protection to the tenant. It pro- 
vided— 


“ That the increase in the rent of the tenant 
~~ only be in respect of the works executed, 

cc. 
That was a larger protection than that 
given by the 9th section of the recent 
Act, and would afford complete protec- 
tion for the tenant. It was contended 
by some landlords that it went further 
than giving complete protection, and 
that it would do them injustice. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
sorry to interrupt the hon. Member (Mr. 
Synan), but surely the Amendment 
could not be inserted in the present 
clause. It must take the form of a new 
clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I would call the 
attention of the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Synan) to the fact that the 
proposed Amendment does not bear 
directly on the clause now under con- 
sideration. The most convenient plan 
would be to bring it in separately as a 
new clause. , 

Mr. SYNAN said, it was a matter of 
indifference to him whether it were taken 
as a new clause or not. The reason why 
it appeared to him to be pertinent was 
that that clause dealt with the amend- 
ment of the Act of 1880, and therefore 
it seemed to him that it was proper to 
consider his Amendment there, and not 
elsewhere, in the form of a supplemen- 
tal clause to the Bill. It could, how- 
ever, take the form of a new clause if 
desired. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: As a matter of 
convenience, it would be better that the 
Amendment should take the form of a 
new clause. The hon. Member will 





have an opportunity of bringing it for- 


ward in that manner. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. _FINIGAN said, he begged to 
move, in the absence of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell), 
the next Amendment on the Paper. It 
was as follows:—In page 1, at end of 
clause, add— 

‘‘The Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land may from time to time, on the recommen. 
dation of the Local Government Board, grant to 
any Board of Guardians of a scheduled Union, 
out of the said sum of one million five hundred 
thousand pounds, such moneysas the Local Go. 
vernment Board may deem necessary, having 
regard to the financial condition of such Union, 
to aid in giving out-door relief in such Union: 
Provided, That the entire sum to be so granted 
shall not exceed one hundred thousand pounds.’’ 


{[Mr. Parnett entered the House 
while the hon. Member (Mr. Finigan) 
was moving the Amendment. | 

Taz CHAIRMAN : If the hon Mem- 
ber for the Oity of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
will listen, I propose to make some 
alterations in form, so that the proposed 
Amendment will make the clause run as 
follows :— 

‘‘The Commissioners of Public Works may 
from time to time, on the recommendation of 
the Local Government Board, t to Boards 
of Guardians in any Union authorized to give 
out-door relief in the Relief of Distress (Ire- 
land) Act, 1880, out of the said sum of one 
million five hundred thousand pounds, such sum 
or sums as they may deem necessary, having 
regard to the financial condition of such Union: 
Provided, That the entire sum do not exceed 
two hundred thousand pounds.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there added.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, he thought that a 
very important clause; and he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
who had assented to it, would desire that 
the relief proposed to be granted should 
only be so granted under very stringent 
and special conditions. The only special 
condition he found in that clause was 
contained in the words “‘ having regard 
to the financial condition of such Union.” 
He should like to add to the Amend- 
ment, in that place, the words ‘the 

ressure of distress, and the impractica- 
Bility of otherwise adequately relieving.” 
That would render the conditions very 
special. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would say that he would consider before 








Report putting in such special words, he 
should be quite satisfied. That was the 
hrase which the right hon. Gentleman 
ad himself employed some time ago. 
He was satisfied that the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree to that. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
think over the words. It appeared to 
him, however, that their spirit was con- 
veyed in the word “necessary.” The 
words ‘‘impracticability of otherwise 
relieving’? were very binding. He 
thought it important that the words 
should be altered in the following 
way :— 

*‘They may deem necessary, having regard 
to the financial condition of such Union and to 
the partial distress then within its limit.” 

Amendment of said proposed Amend- 
ment agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Railway and other loans); 
and Clause 4 (Guarantees by present- 
ment sessions). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he pro- 
posed to postpone these clauses until the 
others had been passed. He should, 
therefore, move that they be postponed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clauses 3 and 4 be postponed.” 
—(Ur. W. £. Forster.) 


Masor NOLAN said, he took a dif- 
ferent view of the matter, and he was 
extremely anxious that those clauses 
should be passed, so that arrangements 
might be made for loans to railways in 
Ireland by which they might be as- 
sisted in their operations. He had never 
been in the habit of concealing his feel- 
ings with regard to any Motion or Bill 
before the House. He considered it was 
binding on them not to postpone those 
clauses. The fact was, they had in 
them a good deal that was good, and 
also a good deal that was bad. The 

ood part of the clauses allowed the 

ommissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land to develop the resources of the 
country by adding branch railways, and 
assisting others that did not quite pay, 
from a capitalist’s point of view, al- 
though they did so from the point of 
view of the particular district railways 


Mr. Gibson 
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that so nearly paid that they deserved 
encouragement. That was the good 
part of the clauses. The bad part of 
the clauses was with reference to the 
baronies. Some baronies were, no doubt, 
fully competent to perform the work 
allotted to them, and against those he 
had nothing to say; but there were 
others which, although originally exist- 
ing under the old feudal system, now 
existed only in name, and all that re- 
mained of them was their geographical 
osition. Those were altogether use- 
ess. 

Mr. WARTON said, he rose to 
Order. The Question before the Com- 
mittee was that Clause 3 be postponed. 
The hon. Member was then discussing 
Clause 4. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
that both clauses be postponed. 

Masor NOLAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Warton) was quite right. He 
(Major Nolan) referred to the 4th clause 
in order to avoid making a second 
speech, and so interfering with the time 
of the Committee, as the hon. Member 
did so often himself. He did not wish to 
make another speech on the same sub- 
ject, and so imitate the example of the 
hon. Member. He had referred to the 
bad part of the clauses, and he thought 
it would be to the convenience of the 
Committee if they were allowed to dis- 
cuss those questions of loans then. The 
money lent by the baronial sessions was 
lent exclusively to tenants. Now, if 
some other arrangement, such as, for 
instance, an equal share granted to both 
landlords and tenants, were made, he 
thought it would be better and fairer ; 
and when taxes were raised for the 
benefit of the country, he thought that 
the landlord should pay half and the 
tenant half. He had an Amendment to 
that effect on the Paper. That was a 
matter he had pressed on the Govern- 
ment for the last two or three years, and 
he, therefore, did not think it right to 
consent to the postponement of the 
clauses without stating his objections 
tothat arrangement. He was convinced 
that it was a matter of great importance. 
He was quite aware that all hon. Mem- 
bers were not quite agreed upon the 
matter of railway loans; but he was 
willing to give way, to a large extent, in 
that matter, in order to meet the general 
feeling with regard to it. He must say 





that he was sorry that a proposition had 























been made to postpone those clauses, as 
so many districts were interested in their 
becoming law as soon as possible. He 
should likethe Government to re-consider 
their decision, and to see whether they 
would not be able to take the discussion 
on those clauses at that time. At any 
rate, he, for one, was of opinion that 
there were no more important clauses in 
the Bill than these. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he would move 
to report Progress. Hon. Members had 
been at work from 12 to 7, and had been 
in the House a great many hours at 
previous Sittings, and as late as 4 o’clock 
that morning ; therefore, he thought that 
they ought to get some rest. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
R. Power.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said he was 
sorry he could not consent to the Motion 
to report Progress. It was quite true 
they had been sitting some time, and he 
supposed he had been there as long as 
any other hon. Member, and he had 
been occupied previously. But he was 
very anxious to get on with the Bill, 
and he should be glad to have the sup- 

ort of the Irish Members in doing so. 

e did not see that the Committee were 
in any way unable to discuss the questions 
that came before them, and his only 
object in postponing Clauses 3 and 4 
was because he foresaw there would be 
important questions introduced with re- 
gard to them. He was prepared to sit 
to any time that evening, and, although 
hon. Members did not seem to be all of 
that opinion, he hoped they would not 
think of separating yet. He wanted 
first to take those clauses which would 
not involve so much difference of opi- 
nion; but he could assure the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) that he would bring up Clauses 
3 and 4 afterwards. He hoped the 
Committee would be allowed to go 
through the Bill. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN appealed to 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. R. 
Power) to let the Committee proceed to 
make as much progress as possible. 
There was, however, great force in what 
the hon. Member had said. They had 
been kept unusually late nearly all the 
evenings that week ; but it behoved the 
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with the country and the House, by 
working as long as the Government 
chose to keep a House. If it were for 
a week they should be ready to sit, and 
all the more from the necessity of dis- 
cussing some of the Amendments they 
had put down. If they adopted the 
Motion to report Progress they would be 
in the wrong in the eyes of many other 
hon. Members, who would think that 
they failed to earnestly discuss the Bill, 
and that they were “fiddling while 
Rome was burning.”’ All the Amend- 
ments had substance and merit, and he 
entreated hon. Members to remain, if 
necessary, till the next morning. He 
felt so conscious that the case was one of 
emergency, and that their Amendments 
were not obstructive but wise Amend- 
ments, that he urged them to make 
sacrifices of their comfort and time in 
order to meet the Government in passing 
the measure. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) had not been there all the 
afternoon as they had. [Mr. A. M. 
Suttrvan replied, that the hon. Member 
for Ennis (Mr. Finigan) was mistaken. | 
He might be wrong as to the whole of 
the afternoon, but the hon. and learned 
Member was certainly absent for a con- 
siderable period. But he (Mr. Finigan) 
was just as anxious as the hon. and 
learned Member to get the Bill through 
Committee, and he would suggest to his 
hon. Friend who, had moved to report 
Progress (Mr. R. Power) that he should 
withdraw that Motion. At the same 
time, he thought that the Committee 
should certainly adjourn for two hours, 
from 7 to 9, so as to give them time to 
get some rest. [ Cries of “No!” ] Well, 
if there was to be no compromise, he 
would support his hon. Friend’s Motion ; 
but, if they had two hours’ rest, they 
might then go on until the next after- 
noon. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN explained 
that, probably, the reason why his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Finigan) thought he (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan) was absent so long was 
that he held his tongue. He had been 
sitting behind the hon. Member since 
3 o'clock, listening most determinedly 
to his Colleagues, and thinking he was 
helping just as much by holding his 
tongue. 

Mr. FINIGAN begged his hon. 





Trish Members to set themselves right 





Friend’s pardon, 
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Mr. METGE asked Irish Members 
not to flinch from their duty. At such a 
time it would be disgraceful to give up. 

Sr H. HERVEY BRUCE would 
much regret to obstruct; but he had 
been waiting seven hours to get to the 
most important clauses in the Bill, 
which would confer more real benefit 
than any other part of the measure, and 
he was so taken by surprise at the pro- 
posal to postpone those. clauses that he 
should vote for reporting Progress. 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER said, he made 
his proposition merely to suit the con- 
venience of the Committee. He was not 
against going on with these clauses, and 
if the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
R. Power) would withdraw his Motion to 
report Progress, he (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
would withdraw his Motion for post- 
ponement of the clauses. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was one of 
those who thought those two clauses were 
so utterly worthless that they could not 
possibly be made any better, and he 
doubted very much whether they could 
be so amended as to carry out his hon. 
and gallant Friend’s (Major Nolan’s) 
views. If the ratepayers, through their 
representatives, wished to charge them- 
selves for the construction of county 
works, he (Mr. Parnell) had no objec- 
tion; but the proposition contained in 
those clauses was entirely different. It 
was, that anon-representative body called 
the associated cesspayers, who were 
chosen by the Grand Jury and who 
would be confined to the magistracy of 
the county, should be entitled to saddle 
vast sums of money upon the ratepayers, 
at an extraordinary presentment sessions 
convened by the Lord Lieutenant. All 
the checks provided by the Legislature 
and by the Orders of the House of 
Commons were dispensed with, and, con- 
sequently, there would be practically no 
guarantee to the ratepayers who might 
be affected. If they had a representa- 
tive system of county government in Ire- 
land, these clauses might be made work- 
able and very valuable; but, in the ab- 
sence of any representative system, he 
feared to trust the very large power that 
would be given. He observed that a 


great number of Amendments had been 
placed upon the Paper to open the flood- 
gates still higher, and, in his humble 
opinion, they would make the clauses 
still more dangerous than they were al- 
ready. But he thought the Committee 





were entitled to have some reason for 
the postponement of the clauses. They 
ought to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to postpone them 
in order to consider the desirability of 
givirig them up altogether, or whether 
he intended to stand by them. If the 
first reason was the true‘motive, and the 
effect of the proposal would only be to 
save the time of the Committee, he 
should certainly be in favour of going 
on with the other part of the Bill. But, 
with reference to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Metge), 
who seemed to be in a state of intense 
excitement about the whole measure, 
and feared they might lose something 
very wonderful if they did not get it, he 
could only say that, so far as they had 
gone, they had not obtained any very 
important concessions. Perhaps they 
might obtain those concessions by-and- 
bye ; but, in explanation of the misap- 
prehension of the hon. Member for 
Meath with respect to the merits of 
this measure, he (Mr. Parnell) might 
be permitted to state that he had no 
recollection of the fact that the hon. 
Member had assisted in the numerous 
consultations which had been held for 
the purpose of practically improving 
the Bill, notwithstanding that the hon. 
Member represented that great evils 
would attend the stopping of so bene- 
ficial a measure. He (Mr. Parnell), for 
one, would very much like to ask the 
hon. Member for a fuller explanation of 
what his views really were. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) had 
depreciated the Bill very much ; but he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) must remind the 
hon. Member that he had previously 
expressed, in the very strongest terms, 
that it was a matter of almost life and 
death to obtain the concession that had 
been included in the Bill. He was, 
therefore, exceedingly surprised at the 
remarks which the hon. Member had 
now made, in the course of which he 
had described that concession as worth- 
less. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he certainly did 
not say the concession was worthless. 
At any rate, he had no intention of 
going further than saying that it was not 
satisfactory. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
be sorry to misrepresent the hon. Mem- 
ber; but he certainly understood his 























ment to be to the effect which he 
had stated. He would state tothe Com- 
mittee his views concerning the Bill, 
because that would be the shortest way 
of explaining the reasons for the post- 
mnement of Clauses 8 and 4. He should 
e glad if those clauses could be passed, 
because he believed they would give a 
power which would be of considerable 
use in enabling the Government to de- 
vise the best way in which works of the 
kind could be developed. He was quite 
aware that there was some objection to 
themachinery which was proposed; but if 
they were to wait until they had got the 
machinery exactly to their mind, they 
might have to wait for a very consider- 
able time. The position was, that there 
were several matters of the first impor- 
tance to be dealt with in the Bill before 
the Committee. The first was as to how 
far Her Majesty’s present Government 
were under obligations to carry out 
what they considered to have been the 
obligations to which the late Govern- 
ment committed themselves; the second 
was as to proposals made by the Go- 
vernment themselves, and others which 
they had accepted from the hon. Member 
for Cork City, in order to meet the im- 
mediate necessities of the case; and the 
third was the clause in reference to the 
Fishery Piers, which would enable 
grants to be made and the work to be 
commenced at once. Heshould not ask 
the Irish Members to say that the first 
object was one that they cared about; 
but the second and third they did care 
about, and so did he, because he thought 
the interests of Ireland were involved 
in them. But, with the greatest possible 
wish to get it done, he did not see how 
or when he was to get this discussion 
renewed, if it was continued now as it 
had been continued hitherto. He did 
not complain that the debates had been 
too lengthy ; but ventured to suggest that 
if they were to be continued at the same 
length, the Government would not be 
able to give to the Bill more than what 
might be called the middle of the night. 
He was very sorry for that; but felt 
that the matters to which he had re- 
ferred were of very great importance, 
and were also matters necessary to be 
decided at once, and, therefore, he hoped 
that the Committee would deal with them 
Tf, after that, it was thought well to pro- 
ceed with the Railway Clauses, he should 
beglad that such acourseshould betaken. 
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Mr. SYNAN said, it was clear to him 

that some — of the Bill must be post- 
poned ; and as it appeared to him that 
the only question was as to which part 
should be so postponed, he heareat? + to 
suggest that the 3rd and 4th clauses of 
the Bill were not the most pressing. His 
hon. and gallant Friend (Major Nolan) 
would have an ample vd aes when 
the rest of the Bil had been disposed 
of, to insist upon a full discussion of 
those two clauses; but he (Mr. Synan) 
saw no reason to object to their post- 
ponement on the present occasion. The 
general wish of the Irish Members, and 
of the Government, to consider the most 
pressing part of the Bill first, should be 
acceded to. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, he must 
also add his request that the 3rd and 4th 
clauses be postponed, mainly on the 
ground that his hon. Friend and Col- 
league (Mr. Shaw), who had suggested 
that the representatives of the Poor 
Law Unions should assist in this matter, 
was unavoidably absent, but would be 
in his place in the House next week. In 
his absence, an opposition to these clauses 
had been developed in most unexpected 
quarters. He was sure that the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) was 
acting in opposition, not only to the 
wish of the county, but to that of the 
City of Cork. There was no fear of any- 
thing like bogus railway schemes being 
forced upon the ratepayers by the opera- 
tion of the clauses. It had been said by 
the hon. Member for Cork City that the 
scheme would only be submitted to the 
sessions ; but he (Colonel Colthurst) had 
always understood that they would be 
submitted also to the Boards of Guar- 
dians, and that railways could not be 
constructed without the consent of the 
Boards through whose districts they 
would pass. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
was afraid that, unless those clauses were 
postponed, little or no progress would be 
made with the Bill, because they all 
knew the powers of discussion which 
were possessed by hon. Members oppo- 
site. He would have been very un- 
willing to agree to the postponement, 
unless on an assurance from the Go- 
vernment that it was really intended to 
press on those clauses with as much 
earnestness as the other parts of the 
Bill. It was very uncomfortable to him 








—to say the least of it—to hear the hon. 
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Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) say 
that which he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
feared when it was proposed—namely, 
that they would be postponed with a 
view to their abandonment. He dis- 
pe altogether the right of certain 
on. Members who sat below the Gang- 
way on the opposite side of the House 
to represent to the Committee that Ire- 
land was indifferent or hostile to those 
clauses. He believed those clauses to 
be about as valuable, if not more valu- 
able, than any other clauses of the Bill. 
They had long asked for them, and to 
set up theoretical objections against them 
appeared to him to be not for the benefit 
of the country. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give them an assurance 
that, if they did postpone those clauses, 
he really intended to proceed with them ; 
and he Lope the right hon. Gentleman 
would couple that. assurance with an- 
other—namely, that he was open to 
reasonable suggestions with reference to 
them. He found some difficulty, some- 
times, in discovering whether the Go- 
vernment intended to put its feet down, 
and carry through what it designed, or 
whether it was really open to fair argu- 
ment on the part of those who might be 
particularly interested; and he would 
only add that, after a little consultation 
amongst some of the Irish Members on 
the matter, they were particularly anxious 
that these clauses should be improved. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked, that 
he was asked whether the Government 
had put its feet down? They would cer- 
tainly do what they could to carry these 
clauses ; but they were not going to risk 
the Bill for the sake of them. He would 
give his hon. Friends and the Committee, 
as far as he could, any opportunity of 
discussing them ; and he hoped it would 
be done that night, after they had got 
through the other clauses. Meanwhile, 
it was a waste of time to talk so much 
about the postponement As to the 
question of the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) with regard to 
suggestions, whenever he had had charge 
of a Bill he had always endeavoured to 
entertain suggestions from anyone in- 
terested, quite irrespective of the quarter 
of the House in which he sat; and he 
could assure the hon. Member for Gal- 
way that every suggestion in this matter 
would be considered. 
Masor NOLAN did not consider the 
discussion was any waste of time. 


Mr, Mitchell Henry 





Honestly, those clauses were a matter 
of the utmost importance. He looked 
on the Motion to report Progress as a 
bogus Motion, and would only remind 
hon. Members that they could get their 
dinners in 20 minutes. He desired to 
press the importance of those clauses. 
The county he represented had set its 
heart upon three different railways. In 
one case the Poor Law Unions had 
guaranteed the whole of the expense ; 
and, in another, alarge railway company 
had guaranteed the while of the ex- 
pense if they could borrow the money 
at 3 per cent. If the Government 
brought forward a scheme by which 
those railways could be made, they 
would be made to a certainty. He 
was very glad to find that the difference 
between himself and the hon. Member 
for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) wasnarrowed 
to acertain extent. The hon. Member 
for Cork City was vexed with the pro- 
posed tribunal. Well, he (Major Nolan) 
also was vexed with the tribunal; but 
he would say this—that there was not 
the slightest chance of their making any 
bad railways; and, therefore, he did 
not attach so much importance to the 
objection, except that he thought it 
would tend to narrow the scope of the 
Bill and prevent its being put into 
operation. The fact was, that the tri- 
bunal would be too careful. What he 
did object to very strongly was the in- 
cidence of the taxation; and if some of 
the Amendments on the Paper were not 
carried, it might be a question whether 
they should not reject the whole scheme. 
He thought it would be most disgraceful 
to put the whole charge on the rate- 
payers and the tenants; but there was 
every opportunity, by Amendments, to 
change the incidence of taxation, and to 
put it partly on the landlord and partly 
on the tenant. The Government would 
not be able to maintain the position of 
putting it all upon the tenant, and, con- 
sequently, they would have to come for- 
ward with some proposition to divide it. 
For these reasons he was most anxious 
that the clauses should not be postponed, 
and that they should be now discussed, 
and amended in the course of the dis- 
cussion, which he believed was perfectly 

ossible. He did not even object to the 

aronies, provided the taxation was 
amended. The baronies were not such 
a good machinery as he desired, but 


still they would be very good. At the 























same time, if means were wanted for 
making those branch railways, which 
would very nearly pay, he knew very 
well that it would be doing a very 
dangerous thing if the schemes were 
not sent to the Boards of Guardians. 
The hon. Member for Cork City spoke 
for himself and his Colleagues; but 
the Committee would remark, at any 
rate, that the two Members for Gal- 
way, the largest county in Ireland, 
were both anxious for the clauses in 
question. 

Mr. SYNAN rose to Order, and in- 
quired of the Chairman, whether the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan) was in Order in discuss- 
ing the clauses on a Motion to report 
Progress ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN ruled that the hon. 
and gallant Member would not be in 
Order in discussing the details of the 
clauses; but as the Motion to report 
Progress was, practically, for the post- 
ponement of those clauses, he could not 
say that the hon. and gallant Member 
was not in Order in speaking of their 
general principle. 

Masor NOLAN said, he was very 
sorry that the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Synan) should try to limit discus- 
sion on those very important clauses. 
If hon. Members meant to reject them, 
let them do so, and take the whole re- 
sponsibility ; and if his county spoke to 
him afterwards about the railways, he 
would say—‘‘I will do my best; but 
certain Members, like the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Synan), prevented our 
even having a discussion on the sub- 
ject.”” Then the responsibility would not 
rest upon himself and his hon. Colleague. 
As to the Motion before the Committee, 
he thought it would be discreditable to 
the Irish Members to report Progress, 
and he hoped the Motion would be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he should be 
very sorry to divide the Committee. He 
was anxious that the Bill should go 
through; and if the right hon. Gentle- 


man would only let them adjourn for an | ( 


hour and a-half until 9 o’clock he would 
be satisfied. He did not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman himself had 
dined. [Mr. W. E. Forster: No.] 
Well, it was a very convenient system 
not to dine, and he only wished some of 
ror! hon. Friends would get into the 
abit. 
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Taz CHAIRMAN pointed out that it 
would not bein Order for the Committee 
to adjourn. 

Mr. R. POWER thought if they re- 
ported Progress, and the Committee 
temporarily adjourned, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) would 
find that it really facilitated the passage 
of the Bill. They would all come back 
refreshed and in much better spirits, 
and prepared to sit until 7 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped the hon. 
Member would not persist in the pro- 

osal for adjournment. He had never 

eard of its being done in that way, and 
he did not know that they would be 
able to doit. He could not consent to 
do it, and if he did, he was not sure he 
would get the Committee together again. 
He must remind the hon. Member that 
that was not the first debate—he might 
say it was not thefive hundredth debate— 
in which there aad been a great deal of 
interest, and in all previous instances 
hon. Members managed to go out and 
get their dinners. He believed he was 
the only person who was in any real 
difficulty, because he was bound to stop 
and look after the Bill. He did not 
think it would look well in Ireland if 
they had to stop because Irish Members 
wanted their dinners. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was extremely 
anxious to put it to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as earnestly and forcibly as he 
could that he should persevere with his 
Bill, and that he should proceed with it 
in its proper order. He was anxious to 
support the right hon. Gentleman in 
doing so. He thought it was a matter 
of the very highest importance, on 
general principles, that when Business 
was to done it should be done in a 
business-like and regular manner; and 
the result of taking clauses out of their 
order was that hon. Gentlemen who had 
Amendments could not tell when they 
might come on. He (Mr. Warton) had 
no Amendments; but there were his 
hon. Friends the Members for Coleraine 
Sir H. Hervey Bruce) and Leitrim 
(Mr. Tottenham), to say nothing of 
others, who had Amendments on the 
8rd and 4th clauses of this Bill. 
Moreover, going beyond general prin- 
ciples, he attached special import- 
ance to the arguments of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan), and quite agreed with them. 
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Having the interest of Ireland at heart, 
he was anxious that railways should be 
promoted as well as fishery piers; and 
the reason why he put it very strongly 
to the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
that the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
him to be fascinated by the hon. Member 
for Cork City (Mr. Parnell), who seemed 
to have a power over him that no other 
hon, Member had. It was quite clear 
that the hon. Member for Cork City did 
not want the railway scheme at all ; and 
it seemed to him (Mr. Warton), if he 
might say so, with great respect, to show 
weakness on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman to yield to the hon. Member 
in that respect. He (Mr. Warton) 
thought he was justified in saying that, 
because a very ominous expression had 
fallen from the lips of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who said that he would not 
imperil ‘the Bill for those clauses, be- 
cause the hon. Member for Cork City, as 
the right hon, Gentleman knew, in- 
tended to obstruct their passing. Person- 
ally, he (Mr. Warton) was quite willing 
to sit any length of time to help Ireland, 
to whom he wished full justice done. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he must confess 
he would like to find some way of carry- 
ing the Motion without going to a divi- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland seemed to 
think that no one but himself was din- 
nerless; but he (Mr. Parnell) could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
many of them had had nothing to eat 
since breakfast. He would not press 
that argument, because he thought all 
the Irish Members were very ready to 
vote fasting; in fact, Irishmen were 
generally understood to be able to fight 
without anything to eat, whilst English- 
men and Scotchmen always required to 
be well fed. But as regarded those two 
clauses, he really thought it would be 
a great waste of time going into them 
that night. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said, the fishery piers and his 
own proposal of grants to Boards of 
Guardians were, in his opinion, the only 
important parts of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked, that 
he did not give that as his opinion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was quite 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not. He only gave it as his own 
opinion. Although he did not think it 
was a very wonderful concession to have 
the option of giving to the people of 


Mr, Warton 
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Ireland £200,000 of their own money, 
when they were going to give£1,500,000 
of their own money to the landlords, 
still, of course, it was a concession, and 
he was happy to admit it. However, 
since the 8rd and 4th clauses—which he 
was really not clear that they ought to 
have come into any relief of distress 
Bill,.and which would take an enormous 
deal of time to lick into shape—if, in- 
deed, they could be licked into shape, 
which he very much doubted—since 
those clauses were to be postponed, he 
was, personally, portly willing to go 
on with the Bill for any reasonable 
time; and perhaps, under those circum- 
stances, the hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. R. Power) would reconsider his 
Motion. 

Mr. CALLAN hoped the Bill would 
be entirely finished that night. Other 
hon. Gentlemen besides the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) had been 
there all day and had not dined; and he 
wished to point out that with the tactics 
pursued by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
the only chance of getting the Bill 
through that night was to go at it in a 
workmanlike manner, and to keep at it 
until it was passed. He was not a 
general supporter of the Government— 
quite the contrary—but as a Irish Mem- 
ber—as deeply interested in his country 
as any hon. Gentleman present—as the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had shown 
an anxiety and a laudable desire to aid 
in passing this Bill, at great trouble to 
himself, he did hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman would have his efforts 
crowned with success, and all the Irish 
Members should certainly remain to aid 
him until midnight. 

Mr. R. POWER said, that after the 
appeal which had been made to him 
by the hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. 
Parnell) he did not feel justified in press- 
ing his Motion. He was sorry the de- 
bate could not be adjourned; but, of 
course, he deferred to the feeling of the 
Committee, and he hoped they would 
sit until the Bill was carried, if it should 
be 3 o’clock in the morning. After he 
had had a little refreshment, he would 
be prepared to sit until the Bill was 
passed, and he hoped every hon. Gentle- 
man present would do the same. He 
would now ask leave to withdraw his 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 




















Question put, 
postponed.” 
Mason NOLAN said, he would not 


object to that, provided Clause 4 were 
proceeded with. 


Question agreed to. 


Question put, ‘That Olause 4 be 
postponed.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed, that 
it would be foolish to discuss this clause 
after postponing Clause 3. 

Mr. DALY said, he was in favour of 
the principle of those clauses, and was 
willing to sit until 3 o’clock, if there was 
any prospect of a settlement. At the 
same time, he thought they should be 
postponed, because he quite coincided 
with the views of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Lreland as 
to the more imperious necessity for 
carrying the other portions of the Bill. 
After that was done, if the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway required 
assistance to carry the 3rd and 4th 
clauses, he would be quite prepared to 
sit with him all through the night and 
the next day. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN hoped the 
clauses would be postponed, in order that 
they might, if osditle, carry the Bill 
that night; but he should join the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) in support of those clauses which, 
in his humble opinion, might be the 
means of affording considerable relief, 
by way of employment, that might also 
be really of enduring service long after 
the memory of the distress had passed. 
Railways constructed under those clauses 
would shower benefits upon the agricul- 
tural population. There could be no 
greater advantage to an agricultural 
community than to provide them with 
facilities of transit which would bring 
their produce into the neighbourhood of 
quicker markets. A farmer would find 
his produce worth much more if he had 
a railway station near his farm. There- 
fore, he hoped the Committee would 
make the utmost possible progress with 
the Bill. 

Masor NOLAN would assent to the 
postponement under protest; but when 
the clause came on he intended to move 
that the Poor Law Unions be inserted 
to the exclusion of the baronies. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was not in Order in 


“That Clause 3 be 
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discussing the details of the clause on a 


Motion for its tre gary 

Masor NO said, his objection to 
the clause was that it was based on ob- 
solete, re-actionary, and unfair princi- 
ples, and showed ignorance of the pre- 
sent state of public opinion in Ireland. 
He pressed upon the Goverment to con- 
sider the necessity of equalizing taxation 
under the clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
thought the remarks which had been 
made bythe hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan) showed that there 
was some reason for postponing the 
clause. As far as the Government were 
concerned, this discussion, though it was 
somewhat irregular, had not been with- 
out advantage. It had enabled him to 
find out the opinions of various hon. 
Members. This was a matter on which 
to consult the feelings of the Irish Mem- 
bers. He, therefore, thought it would 
be advantageous to have an opportunity 
of discussing the question before the 
clauses came on; and, consequently, he 
had rather altered his views about 
carrying them that night. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought that if the 
clauses in their present shape could be 
discussed, the Government would be 
satisfied that it was perfectly impossible 
to pass them in any riesemalite time. 
There was an enormous: difference of 
opinion among the Irish Members on 
the clauses generally, as well as on the 
details, and it would require at least 
two or three Sittings of the House to 
pass them. He thought, therefore, the 
best way would be to postpone them 
sine die, and not let them hear any more 
about them. 

Mr. LEA said, his constituents felt 
very strongly on the matter. They had 
been looking forward to those clauses 
as one means of advantage in the 
coming winter. He was ready to help 
the Government in passing the Bill ; but 
he must protest against those clauses 
being postponed with a view to their 
abandonment. 

Masor NOLAN said, he also objected 
to their postponement sine die, and 
thought the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) should put his views more 
fully before the Committee, in order 
that other hon. Members might have an 
opportunity of repudiating them. He 
was quite willing to yield to the Go- 
vernment; but was very anxious that 
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those clauses should not be postponed 
with an intention of quietly Killin them 
afterwards. Of course, he could not 
object to their being killed, if they were 
to he killed; but he wanted it done in 
a proper fashion. 

r. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
like to make a suggestion to hon. Mem- 
bers who were interested in those clauses. 
He should be very glad to meet them, 
and to find out what alterations they 
thought should be made. Of course, he 
could not say beforehand that he would 
consent to those alterations. It was pos- 
sible, however, that if hon. Members 
were in favour of those clauses, and 
could agree as to how they thought they 
should be placed before the Committee, 
they might be able to get them through 
without the difficulty which would evi- 
dently otherwise arise. 

Mr. A. MOORE thought the Com- 
mittee should be satisfied with the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had made a very proper proposal. 
He only wished after what had been 
said by other hon. Gentlemen to put his 
opinion on record that those clauses 
were of the greatest possible value. His 
constituents were most anxious for them; 
and, putting aside questions as to ma- 
chinery and so forth, he regarded the 
main principle as extremely valuable. 


Question agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Powers of Board of Works). 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that in 
the absence of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Leitrim (Major O’Beirne) 
he would move in page 3, line 13, to 
leave out ‘thirty ” and insert “ sixty.” 
The object was to increase the sum pro- 

osed to be given for the purposes of 
shery piers. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, it was out of 
Order. for a private Member to move to 
increase the grant proposed to be given 
out of public moneys by this Bill. Such 
increase could only be proposed by a 
Minister of the Crown. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER believed that 
was the case. He therefore begged to 
move that ‘‘ forty-five’ be put in the 
place of ‘‘ thirty.” When the latter 
sum was first decided upon, it seemed 
to him to be the sum required to build 
piers in the most distressed districts, and 
where they would do most good; but it 
had been found desirable to increase it 
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take advantage of all the money so 

nerously granted by the Canadian 

overnment. He did not expect hon. 
Members to say they were satisfied, and 
that that sum would meet the require- 
ments of all the distressed districts ; and 
however much might be proposes. he 
dared say they would feel justified in 
asking for more. But this was a con- 
siderable advance, and he believed it 
would do very great good. 


Question, ‘“ That ‘ thirty’ stand part 
of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That ‘ forty-five ’ 
be inserted.” —(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
right hon. Gentleman told the Committee 
that, in the opinion of the Government, 
£30,000 represented what would be 
likely to be wanted before they had any 
information, or before they took any 
steps to meet the grant from Canada. 
(ue. W. E. Forsrer explained that he 

id not say that.] He could only say 
that if the Government had information 
about the Canadian grant they must 
have been sadly wanting in arithmetical 
ability not to have arrived at a fairer 
figure. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, what he 
said was that they fixed the sum of 
£30,000 at first, because they thought it 
would meet those piers for which there 
was the most urgent necessity. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR did not 
wish to misrepresent the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; but it did seem strange to him 
that when the Canadians had given 
£10,000, the Government should have 
proposed to give only £30,000. At any 
rate, they knew that from outside sources 
there was a fund of £15,000 now avail- 
able, which, treated as a fourth of the 
entire expenditure, would leave a balance 
of £45,000 to be supplied from Im- 
perial funds. That was supposing that 
no contribution whatever was to come 
from Ireland for fishery purposes. It 
was supposed, in fact, that the example 
of the Canadians would not be met by 
anyone in Ireland. It seemed to him 
that it was anentirely gratuitous assump- 
tion on the part of the Government ; 
and he wished to point out that this 
clause, and, in his opinion, the whole 
Bill, was a thorough sham. The Bill, 
in its entirety, was a sham, and any 





to £45,000, in order that they might 
Major Nolan 


portion of it was a sham. It was a 
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sham in the first part regarding ad- 
vances to landlords; and he was con- 
vinced that it was a sham with regard to 
those clauses which even the right hon. 
Gentleman himself proposed to throw 
overboard now. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
prevent this thorough misrepresentation 
of what he had said. He had within the 
last 10 minutes distinctly stated that he 
did not intend to throw these clauses 
overboard ; and, therefore, it was most 
unfair of the hon. Gentleman to say so. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
right hon. Gentleman, at any rate, told 
the Committee that he was not going to 
imperil the Bill for the sake of those 
clauses; and if that did not amount to 
much the same thing as throwing the 
clauses overboard he (Mr. O’Connor) 
did net know what did. Now the Go- 
vernment proposed, in the third portion 
of the Bill, to allocate the sum of £45,000 
for the purposes of the establishment or 
repair of fishery piers in different parts 
of Ireland; but what in reality did that 
amount to? They knew that for years 
asum of £5,000 had been taken in the 
Estimates for that very purpose; and 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Lord Frederick Oavendish) 
had, on a previous occasion, informed 
the House that, in order to provide for 
the funds referred to in this Bill, the 
annual grant was for some years to come 
to be suspended—in other words, that 
money which otherwise would have been 
spread over several years was swept up 
into one heap, and placed as a total in 
this Bill, and under the provisions of 
this Bill it was to be distributed over 
piers in different parts of the Island. 
Anyone who was conversant with the 
history of the establishment of these 
piers knew that there was hardly any 
kind of work that was more slow or 
more liable to frequent and long in- 
terruptions ; and the noble Lord himself, 
if he chose to consult those channels of 
information which were open to him, 
would find plenty of ground for con- 
cluding that it would be impossible to 
do all the work that was to be done 
within the period during which the dis- 
tress was expected to be most intense. 
He would find that in works of that 
magnitude the expenditure would have 
to be spread over a long time, and that 
in all probability the practice of shh 8 
ing the annual grants into a heap would 








have to be reversed by spreading the 
expenditure over several years. Under 
all the circumstances, he could not con- 
sent to the substitution of the word 
“* forty-five’ for the word ‘“ thirty,” 
and must, therefore, oppose the Amend- 
ment. He would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman that he would much 
more thoroughly meet the requirements 
of the case by doubling the amount, or, 
at any rate, substituting £60,000 for 
the sum of £45,000. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. W. E. Forster) should know 
that that £45,000, of which £15,000 was 
a supplementary grant from independent 
sources, would not finish more than about 
20 harbours in the distressed districts. 
That was positively the fact, so that out 
of 35 harbours in those districts which 
should be finished as speedily as pos- 
sible only 20 could be completed. That 
was only a little more than a third of 
the number required. They had heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish), that it was the 
intention of the Government to give the 
usual grant for fishery piers; but even 
if that was done, the total sum would 
not be nearly enough for the purpose. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would consent to 
the proposed increase of £15,000, he 
(Mr. Blake) would venture to say that 
it would have the effect of doing a vast 
deal of good. The money could all be 
usefully employed, and they might take 
his word for it that if that additional 
sum were not granted more than half 
the harbours in the distressed districts 
which were absolutely urgently required 
could not be proceeded with. He ear- 
nestly appealed to .the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not to allow such a sum as 
£15,000 to stand between the Govern- 
ment and the universal feeling of the 
Irish Members. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, that he 
understood that on that fishery ques- 
tion his hon. Friend (Mr. Blake) was 
an authority, and he was sure that he 
had not represented the matter too 
strongly to them. For his own part, 
he ‘Colonel Colthurst) knew that in 
the County Cork there were 12 piers 
which urgently wanted assistance, not 
only as being a means of giving employ- 
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ment, but also in aid of the fishermen 
of that district. He had himself, within 
the last four or five weeks, been in dis- 
tricts—he referred especially to 40 miles 
of coast—where there was not a landing 

lace where a boat could be drawn up. 
The districts were barren, and the ordi- 
nary means for building those piers were 
altogether wanting. There was one hard 
case which he wished especially to bring 
to the notice of the Committee. That 
was the case of a pier and harbour of 
refuge at Ballycotton that was urgently 
needed. A pier was already built there 
by the Board of Works; but it did not 
go far enough into the sea. There was 
no turning point where fishing boats 
could get out of the roll of the sea and 
lie up ; and many boats had been wrecked 
there, not only on coming in, but actually 
when lying at the pier. He believed that 
to construct a harbour of refuge there 
would not cost more than about £10,000, 
in which both boats and fishing vessels 
could lie. Application had been made 
with regard to that pier to the Board of 
Works ; and the answer had been that, 
as the law then stood, their application 
could not be entertained. The place lay 
in the centre of an exceedingly distressed 
district. He understood that the Guar- 
dians had unanimously—or, at any rate, 
by a large majority—agreed to apply to 
have the Union scheduled, and their ap- 
plication had been refused, on the ground 
that the construction of that pier totally 
excluded them from consideration. There- 
fore, he would earnestly appeal to his 
right hon. Friend that he would consider 
the advisability of granting that £15,000 
in aid of that Vote ; and that such works 
as those at Ballycottan, to which he had 
alluded, might be taken into considera- 
tion in preference to others which lay in 
districts which were not absolutely entitled 
to be termed distressed districts. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that in 
answer to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), who 
had appealed to him, it appeared to him 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) that they thought 
he had the key of the Treasury. He had 
not got it, and he would inform the hon. 
and learned Member that it was not his 
(Mr. Forster’s) money that he was asking 
for, but the money of the people, which 
was to be raised by taxation. He must 
state that he did not think the Govern- 
ment could increase the grant. In so 


doing, they would be acting quite con- 


Colonel Colthurst 





trary to all precedent, and nothing but 
a very strong case would induce them to 
allow of an increase. He must honestly 
say that he thought the authorities had 
done quite right in being reluctant to 
give public money in such an unprece- 
dented way. He was perfectly sure that 
it was not in his power to increase the 
Vote, and if the Amendment was pro- 
posed he should be in favour of the 
Vote remaining at £30,000. 

Mz. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, he wished 
to say a few words, as he was deeply in- 
terested in that question. He thought 
that the grant was utterly insufficient, 
and he would call the attention of the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Lord Frederick Cavendish) to the 
fact that before long £40,000 would be 
required for a harbour at Galway. It was 
not, he knew, a fishery harbour ; but that 
sum alone amounted to within £5,000 of 
the Vote they now were to receive. 
With regard to what fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, he would beg to say that the 
grant of Imperial money for local har- 
bours was not altogether so unprece- 
dented as he wished to make out. Im- 
perial money had been given to matters 
partly Imperial and partly local before 
then ; eed, as that money would go to 
assist in the construction of harbours of 
refuge, it was necessary, he thought, 
that Imperial as well as local funds 
should contribute. He understood from 
the hon. Member for the County of 
Waterford (Mr. Blake), who was the 
highest authority upon that subject, that 
according to the present system the 
power of giving money for fishery piers 
was, practically considered, rather de- 
creased than increased, and that heavier 
conditions were to be required from 
those making applications than were re- 
quired before. He thought the grant 
might well be increased to £60,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Forster) had 
stated that he had not the key of the 
Treasury ; but he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
understood that the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury had it. He 
would suggest that the way out of the 
difficulty was to grant the £45,000, 
and also continue the annual grant of 
£5,000. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment had been spoken of as a sham ; he 

















must say that he could not regard it in 
that light. That was an epithet that 
could hardly with propriety 
to any Supplemental Vote. Whether or 
no the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) was right in 
characterizing the Bill as a sham, there 
could be no doubt that contributions 
were to be paid in aid of local works. 
With regard to the remarks of the hon. 
Member (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) who had 
just spoken, as to a single harbour 
absorbing the whole sum, he would beg 
to point out to him that the money for 
fishery piers was limited to comparatively 
small works, and would not be employed 
for piers for shipping and such larger 
craft. For that reason they did not see 
why the Vote should be increased to 
£45,000. He was not prepared to say 
that in the present state of the Exche- 
quer the amount could be increased. It 
was intended, however, to continue the 
usual grant of £5,000. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it appeared 
from the remarks of the noble Lord 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) that the 
Treasury would be threatened with 
bankruptcy in case that grant were in- 
creased to £45,000. That only showed 
to what desperate devices hon. Gentle- 
men might be driven in order to avoid 
any increase of expenditure. He did 
think that such a sum as £45,000 
was a poor miserable sum considering 
what was required to be spent on the 
West Coast of Ireland. The Inspectors 
of Fisheries had recommended that some 
harbours should be built. They asked 
for that purpose for a Vote of £45,000, 
and £15,000 was to be given by Canada 
and Liverpool, making a total of £60,000, 
and that was all that could be obtained, 
in order that the fishermen might reap 
the magnificent harvest that Providence 
sent them. Asa measure for the relief 
of distress it was equally miserable. He 
was sorry that the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had not seen his 
way to be more generous in that matter. 
£45,000 was a poor contribution out of 
the Exchequer for the relief of distress. 
It was not what they might have ex- 
pected from a great country, and he 
thought that they should have received 
a sum equal to the emergency—say 
£100,000. It would not ruin England 
to give a grant of that kind, and the 
advantage and benefit of it to the poor 
fishermen on the Western Coast of Ire- 
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land would render them perfectly satis- 
fied. Upon studying the question he 
become so convinced of the great 
necessity that existed for a larger sum 
of money to be expended that he had 
placed upon the Notice Paper, the pre- 
vious night, a new clause, in order to 
enable the sum of £250,000 to be given 
for that purpose out of the Church Sur- 
plus Fund, and he hoped that when the 
time came for considering that clause the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. Forster) would see 
his way to agree to it. He knew of no 
purpose to which the Church Surplus 
Fund could be better put than in na- 
tional works of that kind, and thus to 
improve the industrial resources of the 
country, and increase the wage-earning 
power, and so relieve those who were 
then dependent upon relief Committees 
for their daily bread. He had merely 
referred incidentally to his own clause, 
which he hoped to introduce. Looking 
at the history of the distress in Ireland, 
he was afraid to think what the state of 
things would have been had it not been 
for the magnificent contributions they 
had received from the United States and 
far-off Australia. He trusted that the 
Government would not limit their con- 
tributions to the miserable grant of 
£45,000. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he had heard the 
opionions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland with. re- 
gard to that matter; but he could adduce 
very strong claims for assistance in the 
matter of piers and harbours. Fifty 
years ago a Bill was passed in that 
House to abolish the grant of £5,000 
for harbours in Ireland ; but it continued 
the contribution of £3,000 which had 
been paid to Scotland. The grant was 
removed from Ireland, and continued 
to Scotland, which he believed at the pre~ 
sent time did not want a single harbour. 
Since the Act of Union, Scotland had 
obtained £1,500,000 more than Ireland 
for fisheries ; and until a very few years 
ago Scotland received £7,000 over and 
anion the sum granted to Ireland for 
the same purpose. It would be a mis- 
taken policy on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the noble Lord—for 
if the right hon. Gentleman had not the 
key of the Treasury the noble Lord 
had it—not to sanction the £15,000 addi- 
tional being given. The right hon. 


Gentleman had sufficient information 








before him to know that not a third of 
the harbours could be completed with 
the proposed sum. ‘There were four 
harbours in his (Mr. Blake’s) own county, 
for which nothing could be done on 
account of lack of funds. Money was 
urgently needed to enable the unfor- 
tunate people living along those coasts 
to obtain a livelihood. If those har- 
bours were not completed, the right hon. 
Gentleman might depend upon it that, 
on a future occasion, they would have to 
come before the House and ask for a 
larger grant to relieve the necessity of 
the population. He hoped,. therefore, 
that he would be induced to increase the 
grant to £60,000. 

Mr. WARTON said, that as an Eng- 
lish Member who viewed with the great- 
est concern some of the revolutionary 
schemes of the Government for confis- 
cating property in Ireland, and who dis- 
agreed with that policy, he should wish 
to say a few words on that occasion in be- 
half of Ireland. He thought that, in- 
stead of confiscation and revolutionary 
measures, the best English policy was to 
develop the material resources of that 
country; and he must say that, for de- 
veloping such resources as the railway 
system and fisheries, the sum under dis- 
cussion appeared very small indeed. He 
earnestly hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who was very often squeezed to a consi- 
derable extent, would give what was a 
fair and legitimate sum for that purpose. 
He asked him, as the Minister of the 
Crown then present, to acquiesce in what 
had fallen from two different Irish 
Members of Parliament—namely, that 
£60,000 was required, and to grant that 
Amendment. He (Mr. Warton) could 
not agree with what had fallen from the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) as regarded 
the state of the Imperial Exchequer. 
Certainly, with the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer aad the Budget that 
had been laid before them, they could, 
he believed, well afford to part with some 
of the income they were sure to have. 
In all probability, the arrangements 
were intended to produce a larger sum 
to the Exchequer than they were told of. 
The calculations were, no doubt, ar- 
ranged so as to produce a considerable 
surplus in order that they might look 
with astonishment at the wonderful 
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Exchequer. He was perfectly certain 


that with such a noble purpose a supple- 
mental grant would not be out of the 
way. 


Mason NOLAN said, he hoped that 
as the appeal for an additional £15,000 
had the support of the whole of the 
Conservative Party present in the House, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland would not be hard- 
hearted, but give way on the point. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, they had 
been charged with hard-heartedness, 
and their generosity had been appealed 
to. But it was absurd to talk of hard- 
heartedness in the matter; what they 
had to consider was the general require- 
ments of the Public Service and the in- 
terests of the country all round. It was 
quite an exceptional thing to make a 
grant at all, more so one of £30,000, 
and still more so to be asked to increase 
it afterwards to £45,000. He must re- 
peat to the Committee that he did not 
think it possible to go any further than 
the sum they had stated. He was bound 
to state that £45,000 was what they had 
been asked for, and probably if they had 
granted £60,000 they would have been 
asked for £80,000, and if they had given 
£80,000, hon. Members would have asked 
for £100,000, andso on. There had been 
a good deal of talk about different har- 
bours about the country; but that was 
not the object which had been brought 
before the Government. It was the 
case of the stormy West Coast, where 
fishing was the only alternative occupa- 
tion, and they were asked that small 
harbours might be constructed. He 
would not put his information against 
that of the hon. Member for Waterford 
County (Mr. Blake); but they had acted 
on the testimony of the Fishery Depart- 
ment, and several piers were expected 
to be made at a small cost. No doubt 
a great deal was required to be done ; 
but it could not all be done under that 
Act. It was impossible, by the present 
measure, to develop the resources of 
Ireland. When that was done, it ought, 
he thought, to be done by loan and not 
by grant. He was sorry that what they 
had done was referred to as being miser- 
able. The only reply he could give to 
that was, that it was not their own 
money they were dealing with, but they 
were the trustees of the money of the 
public. He never expected to get much 





financial ability of the Chancellor of the 
Mr. Blake 


thanks for the grant, if any. There 























was no reason why they should be 
thanked for doing what was best, consi- 
dering the balancing of the claims of 
all concerned, and the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of the case. e believed 
that the £40,000 they had, or even the 
£30,000 of the grant, would give a good 
number of cottiers in those distressed 
districts employment, and they had ap- 
parently nothing to do at present but 
miserable cultivation—no alternative 
employment whatever. 

Mr. DALY said, they ought to bear 
in mind the circumstances under which 
the grant was given. They might be 
told hereafter that when the question 
was raised they had not stated that 
£45,000 would be insufficient. That 
sum of £45,000 consisted partly of 
£10,000 from Canada, and £5,000 from 
Liverpool, making together £15,000. If 
he understood the noble Lord (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) rightly, he had 
said that, in case those contributions 
were by any means diminished, the Go- 
vernment would increase their grant in 
proportion. Could he not see his way 
to making the increase without that 
diminution taking place? They only 
asked for a sum of £15,000, which re- 
presented only £450 a-year. The whole 
question was a paltry one, and he trusted 
the Government would see their way to 
yield to the wishes of Irish Members 
with regard to it. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
substituted accordingly. 


Mr. BLAKE moved as an Amend- 
ment, in page 3, line 21, after ‘‘ eighty,” 
to insert ‘‘ one.’ 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the special object of the Govern- 
ment in inserting the date 1880 was to 
give immediate relief; but he would 
not object to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Terms upon which Com- 
missioners may undertake works). 

Mr. BLAKE, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 3, line 26, to leave 
out from ‘‘ Commissioners” to ‘‘ Com- 
missioners,” in line 35, and instead of 
‘Commissioners ’’ insert ‘‘ they,’’ said, 
he wished to draw the attention of the 
Committee to that and the following 
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Amendment which he had on the Paper. 
If the clause were agreed to as it stood, 
not a single harbour would be erected 
on the West of Ireland, or anywhere 
else. The local contributions, being a 
fourth of the whole cost, were raised 
with the greatest possible difficulty. 
These districts were distressed districts, 
and it was not easy to raise the necessary 
amount. The conditions, as put in this 
6th clause, amounted to this—that in 
the event of the estimate formed by the 
engineer of the Board of Works falling 
short of the sum required for complet- 
ing the work, the locality must under- 
take to give their proportion, or a fourth 
of whatever might be in excess. Suppos- 
ing the estimated sum for a harbour was 
£2,000. The engineer had gone down, 
and made an examination, and said that 
was the sum required. The Board of 
Works gave £1,500, and the locality 
raised £500 by local contributions. 
There was a condition of that character 
at present; but the locality was not 
bound to any sum in excess. The work 
might come to £3,000 or £4,000, and 
with the condition compelling the excess 
sum to be contributed locally in propor- 
tion, it would be hopeless at present to 
get the conditions complied with. It 
was hard enough to get the fourth, as 
calculated in the first instance. What 
he wished was, that when an engineer 
officer of the Board of Works went 
down, and made an inspection, in the 
event of the work not being completed 
for the estimated sum, the excess should 
be drawn out of the Consolidated Fund. 
As it stood at present, so far as the piers 
and harbours on the West of Ireland 
were concerned, the Bill was not worth 
the paper it was printed on. From his 
experience as a Fishery Inspector, he 
knew that the localities would not bind 
themselves to a fourth of whatever the 
excess over the estimate might be. He 
asked the noble Lord (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to ponder well on what he said, 
and, if necessary, to suspend the clause 
until they had communicated with the 
Fishery Board in Ireland; and if they 
did not confirm what he said he would 
withdraw his opposition to the clause. 
Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he fully admitted that, with this 
provision, there would be great difficulty 
in the way of immediate expenditure of 








this money. He was willing to with- 
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draw the words, and accept the first 
Amendment, but not the second. If it 
was found that the actual cost was likely 
to exceed the original estimate, then the 
matter would stand over for considera- 
tion. The object of the hon. Member 
would be attained if he (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) consented, as he now did, to 
the withdrawal of those words. 

Mr. PARNELL said, what would be 
the effect of adopting the first Amend- 
ment and not the second one? It 
appeared to him, in that case, the work 
would be stopped, and not proceeded 


with. 
Mr. BLAKE said, as the law stood at 
resent, if the estimate amounted to 
£2,000, and the proposal of a contractor 
to £3,000, it was optional for them to 
say that they would go on or not; but 
as the clause stood it was compulsory. 
His subsequent Amendment was to the 
effect that when the Board of Works 
engineer estimated the cost, and it was 
found when the work was proceeded with 
that an extra sum would be needed, then 
that sum would be borne by the Board 
of Works. If they made a blunder, it 
was right that the sum needed should 
come from them. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BLAKE, in moving a further 
Amendment, in page 3, line 40, after 
‘‘that,” to leave out to end of para- 
graph in page 4, and insert— 

“In any case where the actual cost shall ex- 
ceed that estimated by the Engineer of the 
Board of Works, then the entire of such excess 
shall be defrayed out of any moneys placed at 
the disposal of the Commissioners by Parlia- 
ment for the making of loans or grants,” 


said, it was a very reasonable proposal. 
As Inspector of Fisheries, he had recom- 
mended harbours to be made, and got 
the parties to raise the sum originally 
estimated; but it was found that the 
contractors estimated higher, and nume- 
rous useful works had, in coasequence, 
to be abandoned. In the present im- 
poverished state of the country that was 
more likely to occur than ever. The 
works were of a very simple character, 
and required no great engineering skill 
to calculate the cost; and if reckless cal- 
culations were made the cost should 
come from the Board of Works. If the 


proposal was not acceded to, a great deal 
of the good intention of the Bill would 
be destroyed. 


Lord Frederick Cavendish 





Mr. RAMSAY said, he hoped, before 
the right hon. Gentleman acceded to 
the Amendment, he would consider the 
source from which the money, if it was 
required in consequence of the error of 
the engineers, was to be drawn. The 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake) 
had no care of the interests of the tax- 
payers of Great Britain. It was said 
that the money for the relief of the Irish 
distress was to be taken from the Irish 
Church Surplus Fund. For that very 
reason, the matter had received less con- 
sideration on the part of the Members 
for Great Britain than it would have 
done if the money was to be taken from 
the Consolidated Fund; but the proposal 
now before them was to take from an 
Imperial fund the money required for 
works in Ireland, as to the value of 
which there was room for diversity of 
opinion; and he conceived it would be 
necessary to pause before granting the 
principle of this Amendment, which 
would impose a burden upon the tax- 
payers of this country without regard to 
their wants and wishes. He protested 
against the adoption of the Amendment, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not accede to it. He had listened 
with great interest to the discussion that 
had taken place, and had heard, with 
pleasure, the persistent efforts of hon. 
Members opposite to get money for pur- 
poses which might be of use to the people 
of Ireland; but when they came to ask 
for money which would come out of the 
pockets of people living on the West 
Coasts of Great Britain, where harbours 
were as much needed as in Ireland, he 
thought it was requisite to pause. There 
was a point beyond which the Members 
for Scotland and England could not be 
expected to go. 

Mr. BARRY said, unless this Amend- 
ment was adopted by the Committee, the 
whole clause would be, to a large ex- 
tent, practically inoperative. There was 
the keenest distress in this part of the 
country, and he was quite sure the pro- 
spect of a large and indefinite expendi- 
ture would deter any expenditure what- 
ever. The Government ought to consent 
to the Amendment. If the Government 
Inspector sent down to make an estimate 
made a serious blunder, and fell short 
by some thousands of the amount re- 
quired, it was a hard case that an im- 
poverished district had to contribute to 
meet a portion of the blunder. 

















Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake) 
would withdraw the Amendment, he 
would move that the whole of the para- 
graph scan. bay excess be deleted, so 
as to meet the Amendment previously 
carried. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he wished the Board 
of Works to make correct estimates ; and 
wherethey did not make correct estimates 
it was a small affair that they shouid pay 
the excess. If they made an erroneous 
calculation they should pay for it, and 
useful works should not be abandoned. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if the 

words he (Mr. Forster) had alluded to 
were struck out, then Notice would be 
published of the intentions of the Board 
of Works to undertake the works, and, 
by the clause, the works would be pro- 
ceeded with. The suggestion of the 
hon. Member to insert words in the 
clause went a great deal further. With 
regard to the estimates, he said the en- 
gineer ought to be quite safe. The 
result of putting it in that way would 
probably be disadvantageous to the 
matter in hand; for it would bea strong 
stimulus to the engineer to put the esti- 
mate at too great a height, so as to be 
within the actual outlay. He thought 
the clause might be fairly left without 
any proviso. The result would be that 
upon the reception of a Report the Board 
of Works would begin the work. They 
would spend three-fourths of the money 
upon it; and he did not think it at all 
likely they would give it up without very 
strong reasons. What they probably 
would do, if left to themselves, was to 
ask the parties locally interested whe- 
ther they could not subscribe the other 
fourth. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he did not want to 
worry the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause he had been worried enough; but 
he could give cases in point where the 
work was left unfinished, and liable to 
be swept away with the first heavy 
storm, in consequence of localities being 
unable or unwilling to meet expenses 
beyond the estimated cost. They might 
depend upon it, if this was put upon the 
Board of Works, the estimates would be 
correctly made. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think there would be any difficulty 
in raising the fourth, as he could not 
believe that the distress was so great 
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the excess could not be found. He 
thought they could leave it safely with 
the Board of Works. 

Mr. BLAKE said, to save further 
trouble, he would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR com- 
plained that a very useful provision of 
the Piers and Harbours Act would not 
be available under the terms of the Bill. 
Clause 4 of the Fishery Piers Act pre- 
scribed the conditions under which a 
grant should be made as follows :— 

‘And the amount of any such grant shall 
not exceed three-fourths of the total actual 
cost of any such work, and such grant shall 
only be made on condition that the repayment 
of the residue of such grant shall be secured or 
agreed to be secured by the county or district, 
or proprietors of lands, which or who, as here- 
inafter {directed, ought, in the opinion of the 
said Commissioners, to provide for securing the 
same.” 


The 5th clause went on to provide that 
not only might the Commissioners grant 
three-fourths of the total expenses, but 
that if the locality failed to provide the 
other fourth the Commissioners might 
advance it on loan at interest. Now, it 
seemed to him (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
that, considering the difficulties which 
had beset many of these piers in different 
parts of Ireland, it would be a very 
good thing if the Government would 
consent to leave in that provision, in 
order that, in cases of emergency, the 
Board of Works might have the power 
to advance on loan that fourth part 
which the locality could not supply. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) rather 
misunderstood the objects with which 
they started, one of which was to get 
the work done as quickly as possible, 
and that was why they had not put in 
these clauses of the Fishery Piers Act. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Power to undertake works); 
and Clause 8 (Management and main- 
tenance of works when constructed) 
severally agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Supplementary provision as 
to presentments). 

Mason NOLAN suggested that the 
clause should be postponed, because it 





that the very small sum of a fourth of 


contained a reference to Clause 4. 
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Question, ‘‘ That Clause 9 be post- 
poned,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Interpretation). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in moving, as 
an Amendment, to add the following 
words in page 5, line 17 :— 

‘“‘The term ‘scheduled union’ means a Poor 
Law Union, which, or any division of which, 
was comprised in any Schedule published by 
the Commissioners of Public Works in the 
‘Dublin Gazette’ as a union or division in 
which loans might be made in accordance with 
the notices of the said Commissioners dated the 
twenty-second day of November one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-nine and the twelfth 
day of January one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty,” 
said, he moved the addition of these 
words to define the meaning of the term 
‘scheduled Unions.” It was necessary 
to put in that definition. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would have con- 
tinued the discretion of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and not have confined 
the Bill to the Unions which were sche- 
duled several months ago, because since 
then distress had arisen in other Unions, 
and more accurate information could 
now be obtained. He thought they 
should give the Local Government 
Board full power to name the Unions. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought that, 
considering what the Committee had 
done in the earlier part of the evening, 
they ought to take the same definition 
here as there. He would withdraw the 
Amendment, and define the Unions in 
the same manner as they had been de- 
fined by previous Amendments. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘ That the postponed clauses 
be postponed until after the new clauses 
have been considered,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 5, after Clause 9, to 
insert the following Clause :— 


(Amendment of terms of loans to boards of 
guardians.) 

“ The fourth and fifth sections of ‘ The Relief 
of Distress ‘weeyegy Act, 1880,’ shall beamended, 
so far as relates to scheduled Unions, as follows 
(that is to say) :— 

“(1) The term for which money may be bor- 

rowed by the board of guardians of any 
scheduled union shall be extended to twelve 
years. The rate of interest at which the 
Commissioners of Public Works may lend 
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to any such board of guardians shall be 
reduced to one per centum per annum; and, 
in the case of any loan by the Commissioners 
of Public Works to any such board of guar- 
dians, the payment of the first instalment 
payable in respect of such loans may, with 
the consent of the Treasury, be postponed 
for any period not exceeding two years from 
the making of the loan, and no interest shall 
be charged on such loan during any such 
period of postponement of payment of the . 
first instalment ; 

“‘(2) In addition to the purposes specified in 
the said fourth section as the purposes for 
which a board of guardians may borrow, 
any board of guardians which has con- 
tracted any loan under the provisions of the 
said Act may borrow money to pay off such 
loan; ° 

“(3) So much as may be necessary of the 
said sum of one million five hundred thou- 
sand pounds payable by the Commissioners 
of Church Temporalities to the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works shall be applied by 
the Commissioners of Public Works in mak- 
ing good any advance by way of loan which 
they may make to a board of guardians 
under the authority of ‘ The Relief of Dis- 
tress (Ireland) Act, 1880,’ upon the terms 
prescribed by this Act; 

‘The provisions of the nineteenth section of 

‘ The Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880,’ shall 
apply to the repayment of all amounts advanced 
as last aforesaid by way of loan to Boards of 
Guardians, as fully asif such advances had been 
specified in that section.’’ 


The right hon. Gentleman said, that 
whereas Boards of Guardians were em- 
powered to give out-door relief, and to 
borrow money, which the National Debt 
Commissioners were to lend at the usual 
terms of 3} per cent, the Amendment 
was to enable the Boards to borrow out 
of the Church Surplus Fund for the same 
term of years, with an additional two 
years at no interest, and afterwards in- 
terest at only 1 per cent. 


New Clause (Amendment of terms of 
loans to Boards of Guardians) brought 
up, and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


Mr. GIBSON said, he was not sure 
that he thoroughly understood the clause. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) to state that it was 
to enable money to beadvanced to Boards 
of Guardians at 1 per cent out of the 
Irish Church Surplus; but that was not, 
he thought, the construction of theclause, 
taking it altogether. It was to be read, 
of course, in connection with the Relief 
of Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880, which 




















it sought to amend; and that enabled 
loans to be made to Guardians out of 
money provided by Parliament. Bearing 
that in mind, let them read the clause 
proposed. The clause was divisible into 
three sub-sections ; the first being that 
the term for which money might be bor- 
rowed should be extended to 12 years. 
That was a general statement ; it might 
be good or bad policy, but he did not 
dispute it. The second enabled Boards 
to borrow money to pay off those loans, 
and he did not question the prudence of 
that. But then came the 3rd sub- 
section, which, in no respect, governed 
or was controlled by the previous sub- 
sections. It was entirely independent, 
and might stand or fall by itself. It 
might be struck out or retained, and 
would not operate in the slightestdegree 
upon the two previous ones. He should 
say it was subsidiary and complementary, 
but not governing. But did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to exclude all 
other resources than the Church Sur- 
plus? He apprehended that if the 
clause were passed, money voted by 
Parliament would be a source out of 
which loans might have to be made, so 
far as it was necessary to supplement 
this £1,500,000. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the inten- 
tions of the clause varied, and applied 
to any money borrowed for the purposes 
of out-door relief. He would be pre- 
Ever to add a word or two to make it 
clear. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Clause stand part of the Bill.”’ 
—(Mr. W. £. Forster.) 


Cotonet COLTHURST moved, as an 
Amendment, in line 5, to leave out 
“twelve” and insert ‘‘ thirty-five.” He 
admitted that some of the reasons which 
might induce the Committee to accept 
the Amendment had been modified by 
the action of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) with respect to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Cork City 
(Mr. Parnell); but he (Colonel Colt- 
hurst) claimed the credit of having made 
the proposal when the hon. Member for 
Cork City moved his Bill for the relief 
of distress. He (Colonel Colthurst) then 
suggested that the Boards of Guardians 
should be the channel through which 
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relief should be given. He had been 
denounced in Ireland by the special pro- 
tégés of his hon. Friend opposite, and 
he supposed those denunciations would 
now be withdrawn, seeing that the hon. 
Gentleman had reitioaliy adopted his 
suggestion. In February last he pro- 
posed that the same favourable terms as 
were pre to the landlords—namely, 
loans for 35 years at 1 per cent interest, 
should be given to Boards of Guardians 
for purposes of out-door relief, because 
he had all along felt that the true way 
to meet this crisis was through the liberal 
administration of Poor Law relief; but 
that the Guardians ought to be forced to 
pre out-door relief, and they could not 
orce them to do so unless they gave 
them liberal terms. The question was, 
whether, after the concession Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had made, the 
Amendment was still necessary. He 
humbly submitted it was, because, as 
the hon. Member for Dublin (Dr. Lyons) 
had pointed out, the £200,000 to be 

iven in grants, as proposed by the hon. 

ember for Cork City, would go but a 
very little way. Perhaps it was because 
he was enamoured of his own sugges- 
tion ; but he believed that his proposal 
to advance £200,000 and such further 
sums as might be found necessary for 
35 years at 1 per cent was a better pro- 
posal, taking the interest of the poor 
into consideration, than the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Cork City, which 
had been adopted by the Government. 
However, that was a matter that was 
done, and he would now ask the Govern- 
ment to accept his Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER proposed to 
alter the wording of the first sub-sec- 
tion of his clause by omitting the words 
‘scheduled Unions”’ and inserting the 
words— 

‘‘Any union authorized to give out-door 
relief under the 8rd Section of ‘The Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880.’ ” 

Mr. CALLAN was afraid the words 
would have a restrictive effect. He 
wished to leave the Local Government 
Board full power to extend the provi- 
sions of the Act to any Unions in which 
circumstances might hereafter occur 
which, in their opinion, justified such 
extension. He would suggest that the 
words ‘scheduled Unions”’ be left out 
and not replaced by any other de- 
finition, unless it were made to read in 
this way—‘‘ Any Board of Guardians 

















































approved of by the Local Government 
Board.” ‘That would leave the Board 
perfectly free. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
words he had proposed were sufficient. 
The Poor Law Board had full power 
to use its discretion with regard to the 
Unions. 

Mr. CALLAN said, if the hands of 
the Board were not tied, he was satis- 
fied ; but he should like to know the 
exact effect of the Amendment. To what 
Unions would the operation of the clause 
be restricted ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that 
it would be restricted to whatever Unions 
the Local Government Board found it 
necessary, in consequence of the state 
of distress, to give out-door relief. It 
applied to all Ireland upon the discre- 
tion of the Local Government Board. 

Cotonet COLTHURST said, he would 
repeat his Amendment. 

zr. W. E. FORSTER hoped his hon. 
and gallant Friend would not press the 
Amendment. He hoped the Boards of 
Guardians would be able to get on with 
the grants; but, if they required loans, 
he frought it would be better not to 
have more than the two descriptions of 
loans now existing and the possible 
grants. Besides, 35 years was a dan- 
gerously long time. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, of course, 
he would not press his Amendment 
against the wish of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman or the Committee; but he re- 
garded the administration of out-door 
relief as the real, vital question at that 
moment, and he wished to induce the 
Boards to be liberal in giving out-door 
relief. Therefore, he thought there was 
quite as good a case for granting loans 
for that purpose as for sanitary pur- 


poses. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he under- 
stood the point of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) to 
be that these loans should not be ex- 
tended to every purpose for which 
Boards of Guardians might borrow. 

Mr. GIBSON explained that, in his 
view, the construction of the clause 
seémed to supersede the right of bor- 
rowing from Imperial funds. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that was 
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confine the clause entirely to loans bor- 
rowed for the purpose of out-door relief. 
He would introduce some explanatory 
words on the Report. 


Amendment (Mr. W. £. Forster) agreed 
to. 


Mr. GIBSON pointed out that a con- 
sequential Amendment must be made in 
the two other sub-sections of the clause, 
in accordance with the Amendment 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had pro- 

sed, as to the definition of the Unions. 

f they inserted the words ‘‘of any 
Union as aforesaid” it would make the 
sections harmonize. He wished to know 
whether certain Unions which had bor- 
rowed money under theold system would 
have the benefit of the new proposal ? 
He also suggested that in the 3rd sub- 
section the word ‘necessary’’ should 
be replaced by the word “ available ;” 
because it was obvious that they were 
putting so much on this £1,500,000, 
that if it were made compulsory to do 
everything out of it, according to that 
Amendment, it would be an impossi- 
bility. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
accept the words ‘‘of any Union as 
aforesaid.” Three or four Unions had 
already borrowed money since the last 
Bill, though not to a large extent; and, 
of course, they would feel themselves in 
a very unfair position if neighbouring 
Unions were now enabled to get loans 
at a cheaper rate. That was the reason 
why this clause was put in. He moved 
to omit, in lines 15 and 16, all the words 
from ‘in addition ” down to “ borrow.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That those words stand part of the 
sub-section.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, he was not sure 
that identity of meaning would be 
accomplished in that way, and would 
suggest that the necessary alteration of 
the wording might be done on Report. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
like to get it done now. He would, 
therefore, move to insert in the same 
sub-section the words— 

“The Board of Guardians of any Union 
authorized as aforesaid which has contracted 


any loan under the provisions of the said Act 
for out.door relief,” 


after striking out from ‘‘any,” in line 





not the intention. It was intended to 
Mr. Callan 


16, to ‘‘ Act,” in line 18, - 























Mr, T. P. O'CONNOR said, he un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman had 
considerably widened the number of 
bodies entitled to borrow money. He 
had added to the scheduled Unions all 
those who had borrowing powers. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, what he 
limited the clause to was to those 
Boards of Guardians who were em- 
etapa in the first place, to give out- 

oor relief not in accordance with the 
old provisions of the Poor Law. It was 
meantto apply to any Board of Guardians 
throughout Ireland in that position. 

Mz. T. P. O’;CONNOR inquired, if it 
applied to them whether they were in 
the distressed districts or not ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, yes, if by 
distressed districts the hon. Gentleman 
meant the Unions hitherto considered as 
distressed. Of course, the provisions 
would not apply to Unions which were 
not distressed. The Act this year made 
no restriction in any part of Ireland as 
to the Unions that would give out-door 
relief. It was left to the discretion of 
the Local Government Board. These 
loans were meant to apply equally to 
any Union. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR remarked, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had by that 
time discovered that the fact of a Union 
being scheduled was not a true criterion 
that it was the only Union in a state of 
distress. He was informed that hitherto 
the Unions had been scheduled rather 
by preference of the local governing 
bodies than by the prevalence of dis- 
tress; and he would recommend the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider whe- 
ther it was not desirable to add a great 
many Unious to those already within 
the scope of the Bill? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, these 
questions had not been left out of con- 
sideration. He hoped to be able to 
show why he adhered to some definition 
of the Unions. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed, that the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have some 
doubt of the importance of the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr.T.P.O’Connor). Hisown Colleague, 
who was a native of County Cavan, told 
him that the Unions had been scheduled 
in a most absurdly incorrect way. He 
said the Union in which there had been 
most distress was not scheduled at all. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Mr. PARNELL moved, in sub-sec- 
tion 2, after the word ‘‘ money,’”’ to in- 
sert . under the provisions of this sec- 
tion.’ 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.”—(Mr. W. £. Forster.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
move the rejection of sub-section 3. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he must repeat 
his suggestion that the word ‘ avail- 
able” should be substituted for the word 
‘necessary,’ in the same sub-section. 
He thought that necessary, because the 
clause was a mandatory one. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER or it 
would meet the object of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City if he moved to omit 
the words ‘‘so much as may be.”’ 

Mr. PARNELL would move to omit 
those words. It was not nece to 
go over the arguments which had already 
been adduced in favour of gages | upon | 
the Consolidated Fund the difference 
between two rates of interest ; but an 
important alteration had been made by 
the Amendment of the Chief Secretary. 
Under the Relief Bill of last Session 
the money borrowed by Boards of Guar- 
dians for the purposes of out-door re- 
lief was borrowed from the Exchequer. 
It was now proposed to be borrowed 
from the Irish Church Fund, and to that 
he objected. He wished to have it bor- 
rowed, as it was now, from the Imperial 
funds. 

Mr. W.‘E. FORSTER said, he made 
this proposition in the hope of meetin 
the views of hon. Members. He nee 
not go back to a question which had 
been fully debated, and which had been 
decided in favour of the public purse. 
He believed the alteration would not 
affect the Church Surplus Fund to a 
large extent, and he hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would agree to 
this compromise, that the difference in 
the interest should be borne by the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was afraid he 
could not do that. The amount in ques- 
tion was not large; but he must adhere 
to the principle which they had laid 
down. 














Amendment proposed, to leave out 
sub-section (3).—(dr. Parnell.) 


Question put, 

‘‘ That the words ‘So much as may be neces- 
sary of the said sum of one million five hundred 
thousand pounds payable by the Commissioners 
of Church Temporalities to the Commissioners 
of Public Works shall be applied by the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in making good 
any advance by way of loan which they ma 
make to a Board of Guardians under the autho. 
rity of ‘The Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 
1880,’ upon the terms prescribed by this Act,’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 65; 
Noes 32: Majority 338.—(Div. List, No. 
40.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
wished to call attention to the fact that 
now that the rate of interest had been 
lowered at their request, the loans had 
been transferred from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer to that special Irish Fund. That 
fact ought to be known in its naked 
truth. It was one of the most monstrous 
things that had ever been done. The 
Imperial Exchequer had shuffled every- 
thing off itself when it was agreed that 
the interest should be lowered. They 
resisted the obligation to assist a starv- 
ing community, and put it upon the 
Trish Church Fund. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not admit the allegation. In agreeing 
to give loans at a low rate of interest 
they had adhered to the principle laid 
down at the outset, that they should 
come out of this Fund, and not out of 
the Imperial Exchequer. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
was quite aware of that; but he wanted 
to put the fact before the country. The 
prope was at first that the loans to 

oards of Guardians and others should 
come out of the Imperial Exchequer ; 
but when they asked that equally good 
terms should be given to the Guardians 
as were given to the landlords, and that 
concession was granted, the Government 
transferred the loans to this miserable 
Fund, and so withdrew the modicum 
that was granted from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. 
rk. W. E. FORSTER said, if the 
hon. Member wished to call public at- 
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Forster) had to say was, that nothing 
had been withdrawn. The loans were 
to have been granted on the usual terms, 
so that there would have been no loss. 
The question whether the public funds 
should relieve the Irish distress had 
been decided by the Bill in the nega- 
tive. Hishon. Friend was not correct in 
stating thatany help out of the Revenue 


Y | had been withdrawn. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
must affirm distinctly that something 
had been withdrawn. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
sorry he could not make his hon. Friend 
understand it. Under the first Act that 
was passed, the Guardians were able to 
borrow money, and the Commissioners 
of Public Works to lend. The money 
was to be given at a cheaper rate than 
it could be got elsewhere ; but there was 
to be nolossto the Treasury. However, 
a change was made in the rate of interest 
which would have caused a decided loss; 
and, right or wrong, it was decided that 
was not to be borne by the general 
taxes. As no loss was contemplated, so 
nothing had been withdrawn. 

Mr. PARNELL said, there might 
have been a loss to the public funds, 
independent of the interest which, by 
the change, would now have to be borne 
by the Church Surplus Fund. It some- 
times happened, and it might happen in 
this case, that some of the Boards of 
Guardians might not be able to repay 
the loans, and to that extent the Church 
Surplus Fund would be a loser instead 
of the Exchequer. To that extent, a 
difference had been caused by the adop- 
tion of the clause of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Under the Act of last Session, 
if any Board of Guardians became bank- 
rupt, as they did in 1847-8, so as to be 
unable to repay the advances to the 
Treasury, the public funds would have 
been the loser; but now, under the 
alteration made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Church Surplus Fund would 
be the loser. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider the advisa- 
bility of inserting a new clause, by 
which the risk of that loss might be 
taken from that Fund. It was manifestly 
not fair to put it upon it, for it was not 
originally intended to do so. It was 
decided in the last Act that the money 
should be lent out of the Consolidated 
Fund ; and, consequently, it should bear 





tention to the matter, all he (Mr. W. E. 





any loss that might possibly result from 
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the non-payment of the Boards of Guar- 
dians. e (Mr. Parnell) thought it 
would be fair, under all the circum- 
stances, to propose a new clause, which 
would prevent such loss being thrown 
upon the Church Surplus Fund. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved that the following Clause be added 
to the Bill :— 


(Funds for preliminary expenses of loans.) 

“In addition to the sum of five thousand 
pounds which it is provided by the fifteenth 
section of the Act of the Session of Parliament 
held in the tenth and eleventh years of the reign 
of Her present Majesty, chapter thirty-two, may 
be advanced by the Treasury to the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in any one year, to be 
applied by them in making the necessary survey, 
inspection, and investigation, and in taking all 
other proceedings -prelimi to making any 
loan or advance as therein mentioned, the Com- 
missioners of Public Works may at any time 
before the thirty-first day of March next after 
the passing of this Act, with the consent of the 
Treasury, out of any moneys placed at their 
disposal by Parliament for the making of loans, 
apply the further sum of five thousand ponnds, 
or such other sum as the Treasury may from 
time to time deem necessary, for defraying the 
expenses mentioned in the said section.” 


Motion agreed to; Clause ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. PARNELL moved, after Clause 8, 
to insert the following Clauses :— 


‘‘The Commissioners of Public Works may, 
from time to time, out of the said sum of one 
million five hundred thousand pounds, payable 
to them by the Commissioners of Church Tem- 
poralities, apply any sums not exceeding in all 
the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds for the purposes of the Fishery Piers 
Act, to be expended in the manner therein men- 
tioned, but subject to the conditions and excep- 
tions hereinafter mentioned. 

“Upon the publication by the Commissioners 
in the ‘Dublin Gazette’ or otherwise, as they 
shall think fit, of a notice of their intention to 
undertake any work which may be executed 
under the Fishery Piers Act, such notice shall 
be instead of and shall have all the force and 
effect of the final notice mentioned in the six- 
teenth section of the Fishery Piers Act. 

“Before publishing such notice, the Commis- 
sioners may, if they think fit, do any matter or 
thing, and shall have, and may if they think 
fit, exercise any right, power, or authority in 
connection with such work, which they might 
do or would have with reference to any of the 
proceedings preliminary to the publication of 


the final notice mentioned in the Fishery Piers 
Act if the work were undertaken in strict com- 
pliance with the said Act. 

“The provisions contained in the following 
sections of the Fishery Piers Act (that is to 
Say): section four, sub-section four, section 
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five, and sections ten to fifteen, both included, 
relative to ings preliminary to the publi- 
cation of such notice, shall not apply to any 
such work.’’ 


(Power to undertake works.) 


‘* At any time notice after the publication b 
the Commissioners of Public Works of any su 
notice as is mentioned in this Act, the Commis- 
sioners may commence and proceed with the 
works proposed to be executed and to which 
such notice relates. 

‘‘ The Commissioners may, if they think fit, 
do any matter or thing, and shall have and 
may, if they think fit, exercise any right, power, 
or authority with reference to such work, which 
they might do or would have if the work were 
andere: in strict compliance with the 
Fishery Piers Act, and all the enactments con- 
tained in that Act, save so far as they are modi- 
fied by this Act, shall apply as nearly as may 
be with reference to any such work.” 


(Management and maintenance of works when 
constructed.) 

“When such work has been constructed, all 
the provisions of the Fishery Piers Act and of 
the Act of the Session of Parliament held in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth years of the reign of 
Her present Majesty, chapter one hundred and 
thirty-six, as amended by any Act or Acts, 
shall apply to such work as if it was a pier con- 
structed in strict compliance with the Fishery 
Piers Act.”’ 


The hon. Member said, he trusted the 
Government would carry out the new 
clause he had placed upon the Paper 
last night. He regretted he was un- 
able to give longer Notice; but he 
had intended to bring in a Bill in 
reference to the matter, and finally 
came to the conclusion it would be 
more convenient to propose a clause 
in connection with the Bill under dis- 
cussion. The Committee was aware 
they had agreed to grant the sum of 
£45,000 out of the Imperial Exchequer 
in aid of the construction of fishery 
piers and harbours on the West Coast 
of Ireland. As many as 70 piers and 
harbours had been recommended by the 
Commissioners as urgently required ; and 
in order really to develop the harbours 
and piers on the West and South Coasts 
of Ireland, it was necessary that they 
should have a very much larger grant. 
He asked, by these clauses, to allow 
them to have some of the Church Sur- 
plus Fund for that natural object. The 
hon. Member for the County Waterford 
(Mr. Blake), who was for many years 
Inspector of Fisheries in Ireland, and 
had fulfilled his duties in a most satis- 
factory manner, had assisted him (Mr. 
Parnell) in framing these clauses, and 
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from his practicalknowledgeof the opera- 
tion of the Fishery Piers Act of 1847, he 
assured him that they would work per- 
fectly with that Act.. They would enable 
the Board of Works in Ireland to under- 
take the construction of fishery piers and 
harbours, which they could undertake by 
‘ the Act of 1847, without the necessity of 
any local contribution. The Act of 1847 
allocated a grant of £50,000 for Fishery 
Piers and Harbours in the West. It 
provided that a contribution of one- 
fourth was necessary from local sources, 
That had usually been found by baronial 
grants; but, owing to the repugnance of 
the ratepayers to burden themselves 
more, it had been impossible to get 
these. He proposed to dispense with 
the necessity of a fourth, and the red 
tape required by the Act of 1847, and 
enable the Board of Works to under- 
take the construction of the fishery 
piers and harbours which were so much 
needed. He had every confidence in 
recommending the application of some 
of the Church Surplus Fund for this 
purpose. It would be most difficult to 

int out a work more urgently needed 
than the construction of these harbours. 
It was quite impossible to hope that 
they could be constructed without this 
system, for the West Coast of Ireland 
was far removed from civilization; it 
had no resident landlords, and the 
people were left in a sort of wild state 
to subsist in the best way they could, 
without anyone to look after their in- 
terests ; and it would be of the greatest 
advantage to the teeming population if 
a grant such as he proposed were made 
to get on with some of the 70 piers and 
harbours which had been recommended 
by the Fishery Inspectors. Some of the 
sty and harbours constructed in 1847 

ad fallen out of repair and were now 
useless, so that very much was needed 
to develop the fisheries. He asked the 
Committee, with the utmost confidence, 
to agree to the second reading. The 
Irish Members, he believed were al- 
most unanimous in its favour, and 
thought that no application of the 
money would be more advantageous to 
the country, 


New Clause (Mr. Parnell) brought up, 
and read a first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
e That the Clause be now read a second 
time. 


Mr. Parnell 





Mr. W.E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept. the clauses... He was not 
quite sure that£250,000 would be avail- 
able, although he hoped it might be; 
but he. did not think they ought in a 
Relief of Distress Bill to vote a large 
sum out of the Irish Church Surplus 
Fund for public works, independent of 
the immediate relief. It would be a 
very good thing to have piers and har- 
bours made; but that should be done 
under some great and comprehensive 
scheme, by means of money lent on good 
security out of the publicfunds. It was 
a very strong and sudden step to take 
that the remainder of a very large part 
of the Fund should be swept up in sup- 
plying fishery piers. The Government, 
as trustees of the Fund, could not con- 
sent to the clauses. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, that 
with a moderate expenditure upon the 
piers and harbours of the country they 
could develop the fisheries, and do a 
great deal to relieve some of the most 
distressed of the Irish population. He 
could not lose this opportunity of sup- 
porting the hon. Member forOork City in 
pressing this proposal upon the Govern- 
ment. With proper facilities the agri- 
cultural population near the coast could 
supplement their incomes by fishing 
where piers and harbours had been 
recommended. Owing to the malad- 
ministration in Dublin, that speedy help 
had not been given which the people 
had a right to expect. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman had made inquiries which 
had satisfied him that the expenditure 
of any money on the Irish fisheries 
could not be a profitable investment, he 
could understand his position; but he 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) was not pre- 
pared to accept that conclusion. He 
was satisfied there was a mine of wealth 
encircling Ireland which only required 
development. He would not enlarge 
upon the general question; but he 
might easily show by reference to Scot- 
land that Ireland had not been fairly 
treated in this matter; and even at the 
risk of detaining the right hon. Gentle- 
man they should endeavour to impress 
the Government with the necessity of 
the case. 

Mr, W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
afraid he had not made himself under- 
stood. He did not deny that it would 
be of advantage to Ireland that the fishe- 
ries should be developed; but he must 




















remind the Committee that since 1846 
£125,000 had been spent in fishery piers. 
The total number of boats engaged in 
the Irish fisheries had declined from 
19,046 to 5,778. He did not deny that 
advantage would be gained by the de- 
velopment of the piers and fisheries; but 
that was not the only public industry 
which it would be well to develop, and 
now that they were dealing with the 
question of immediate distress, they 
were not going to fork into the Bill 
what would be the great bulk of the 
Irish Church Surplus Fund for fishery 
piers. Why not give it for railways or 
other purposes? If the best way to use 
the Church Surplus Fund was to apply 
it to public works the different claims 
ought to be considered, and they should 
not grant £250,000 to one, simply be- 
cause they had a Bill before them to 
meet the distress. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, a Bill 
stood for second reading on Wednesday 
next, dealing with this very question of 
sea fisheries. Without wishing to de- 
— the advance of this large sum, 

e did not see the slightest chance of 
the Government adopting a proposal 
made in this sudden manner. As the 
hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) had the in- 
terest of the poor fishermen at heart, 
he had better withdraw these clauses, 
and bring them on as an Amendment to 
the Bill which stood first for discussion 
on Wednesday. The Government might 
then reconsider this matter. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, did the hon. and 
gallant Member (Colonel Colthurst) really 
imagine that a private Member’s Bill, 
the second reading of which was to be 
moved on the 7th of July, would pass 
into law that Session? If he did, he 
had really occupied his time with little 
purpose so far as Parliamentary pro- 
cedure was concerned. This proposition 
was very reasonable. It was that part 
of the money granted by this Bill should 
be spent on fishery piers. It was not 
proposed that a fresh sum should be 
taken from the Church Surplus Fund. 
It came with wonderfully bad grace 
from the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
talk about plundering the Church Fund 
—plundering, of course, was not the 
word he used. Well, to talk about an 
inroad on the Church Fund, when for 
the necessity of the landlords nearly 
£1,500,000 had been taken. When an 
immensely larger sum was given to a 
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particular class, it was not right to talk 


of giving a large sum to one interest. 
If the sum given to the landlords had 
been granted to the tenant farmers, they 


would have been aiding a much larger 
and more deserving class. He thought 
the Committee should agree to the 
clauses as proposed. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he had 
given the hon. Member for Cork City 
(Mr. Parnell) his support when he pro- 
posed that a sum of £200,000 should be 
applied to the immediate relief of the dis- 
tress; but it was not proposed by this 
new grant to deal with the distress at 
present existing in Ireland. They were 
about to fight the battle of the Church 
Surplus Fund, and upon a bye a 
No one would, for a moment, deny the 
importance of fishery piers and har- 
bours; but that was not the question be- 
fore them. The question was whether 
a Bill introduced for a specific pur- 
pose, to relieve the existing distress, 
was to be turned into a Bill forthe allo- 
cation of the general property of the 
whole people of Ireland. Admitting the 
necessity of doing all that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork and other 
hon. Members said as to the piers and 
harbours, he would ask whether there 
were not persons in Ireland who did not 
profit by the sea, who had a right to 
look for a share of this sum, especially 
when it was not made for the purpose 
of suppressing the existing distress ? He 
thought it was premature to discuss the 
allocation of the Fund upon the Bill be- 
fore them. 

Mr. BLAKE wished to correct the 
erroneous impression conveyed to the 
Committee by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland on the 
information of the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish). He was sorry to say it, 
but if the right hon. Gentleman had 
been a better student of the Reports of 
the Inspectors of the Irish Fisheries he 
would not have fallen into the blunder 
he had. He had conveyed to the Com- 
mittee the information from the noble 
Lord that, with an increase in harbours, 
there had been a decrease in the fishery 
industry and in the number of boats 
employed in it—that, though since 1846 
there had been £120,000 spent in fishery 
piers in Ireland, there had, notwith- 
standing, been a decrease in boats and 
crews. The right hon. Gentleman might 
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have seen from some of the last Reports 
of the Inspectors of Fisheries, made 
before he ‘Or. Blake) left office him- 
self, that the Inspectors had made a com- 
plete revision of the statistics regarding 
the Irish Fisheries. Formerly, every 
boat on the Irish Coast employed in the 
fishery, even if only for one day, was 
put down as a fishing boat. Many of 
these boats were really ferry and market 
boats, and not fishing boats at all. No 
boat was now put down in the statistics 
which was not actually a fishing boat. 
Hence the apparent decrease in the 
number of boats. No class had suffered 
more severely from the Famine of 1846- 
7-8 than the Irish fishermen. The cap- 
ture of fish used to be pursued, to a 
large extent, among them; but, during 
the Famine, thousands were obliged to 
give up the industry, who were never 
afterwards able to resume it. Much 
needed to be done for the Irish Fisheries. 
There were, on the West and South 
Coasts of Ireland, large tracts of fine 
fishing ground, which, for want of suit- 
able harbours, could not be fished, be- 
cause the fishermen were afraid, owing 
to the tempestuous character of these 
seas, to go out except in very fine wea- 
ther, lest they should be caught in a 
storm and not be able to regain their little 
harbours. For the last 10 years the fish 
had been keeping farther out to sea than 
before, thus making larger boats and 
better constructed harbours a necessity. 
The £45,000 now named by the Govern- 
ment, added to the Canadian, Liverpool, 
and other grants, would go a very short 
way in supplying the requisite harbours. 
For the wants along the East Coast 
alone, the £5,000 a-year, which the 
noble Lord said would be continued for 
future years, would not be sufficient. 
The hon. Member for Wexford was very 
anxious for a harbour to be constructed 
at Cahore for instance. If that were 
done, some 100 more men than were 
now employed would be able to ply the 
trade. Then the hon. Member for Cork 
was anxious for one at Ballycotton. If 
four other harbours were constructed in 
his (Mr. Blake’s) county, £10,000 worth 
of fish would be added to the food supply. 
Now, if the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
were carried into operation, and loans 
were given to the counties that did not 
receive them now from the Irish Repro- 
ductive Loan Fund, he ventured to say 
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that at least £1,500,000 worth of fish 
would enter the market beyond what 
was caught now. It was not alone Ire- 
land that was interested in a matter of 
that kind. The English consumer was 
interested in it. An enormous quantity 
of fish came to London and other parts 
of England, and a great deal more could 
find a ready market there. Considering 
the bad agricultural season of the past 
few years, and the enormous forei 
competition that had to be faced in the 
supply of butcher’s meat, pork, and 
other such commodities, they should en- 
deavour to make the very best of what- 
ever industries remained to them. The 
seas round Ireland were capable of 
supplying, under proper management, 
at least five times the amount of em- 
ployment and of food they did at pre- 
sent; and, under these circumstances, he 
thought the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber was well worthy of the favourable 
consideration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and those associated with him in 
the Government of Ireland. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Waterford 
County (Mr. Blake) was an argument 
for weighing any well-considered scheme 
on the subject which might be submitted 
to that House; but it was no argument 
for the spending of £250,000 imme- 
diately on works which, if they were to 
be of any permanentvalue at all, required 
the greatest possible care in their pre- 
paration, deliberation in their plan, and 
skill in their execution. Anyone who 
knew anything about harbours and piers 
knew that they could be constructed 
only during a limited portion of the year. 
Unfortunately, much of the money 
which had been spent in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland on these works had 
turned out to be a useless expenditure. 
The question now was, whether money 
for works of this kind should be taken 
from other purposes of relief; for that, 
he thought, was the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell), 
that £250,000 should be taken out of 
the sum of £1,500,000 proposed to be 
given from the Irish Church Surplus, 
and should be applied to the construc- 
tion of piers and harbours. In all pro- 
bability, if that sum were expended 
immediately, it would be wasted. It 
would not give the relief that was con- 
templated, and it would fail to afford 
the facilities which the hon. Member 























desired should be given to the working 
of the Fisheries of d. For his own 
part, he (Mr. W. H. Smith) might say 
there was no one who would be more 
prepared to give the most careful con- 
sideration to any scheme which promised 
to develop the industries of Ireland ; but 
he most cordially supported the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land in his opposition to the Motion, be- 
cause he believed it would entirely de- 
feat the object they had in view, which 
was to relieve the present distress out 
of the money which was available. 

Mr. SYNAN also regretted that he 
could not support the Motion. He did 
not see why they should promote the in- 
terests of the consumers of fish in Eng- 
land at the expense of the Irish Church 
Surplus Fund. Nor did he see how it 
was possible to meet the present distress 
in Ireland by the promotion of this 
scheme. These works were of an Imperial 
character, and ought to be constructed 
out of the Imperial Treasury. They 
were works which should be provided 
for by a separate Bill, instead of being 
forced into this Bill, which was only in- 
tended for the relief of the present dis- 
tress in Ireland. He had no doubt it 
would be a great service to spend 
£1,000,000 for the purpose of develop- 
ing the Fisheries of Ireland, and he be- 
lieved it could be done in such a way 
that the loan would pay itself; but the 
money ought not to be taken from the 
Church Surplus Fund. That was a Fund 
that should be devoted to purposes for 
which an Imperial loan could not be ob- 
tained. It was intended for the benefit 
of the whole Irish people in times of 
famine and calamity; and the Irish Mem- 
bers, who were the trustees of the Irish 
people, should see that it was encroached 
upon for no other purpose. 

Mr. O’SHAUGH SY said, the 
objection to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) was 
that it was a proposal that would spread 
over some years the expenditure of a 
very large sum which should be applied 
to the relief of the distress which now 
existed, and that expenditure of that 
nature was not capable of immediate ap- 
plication in relieving distress. It was 
not, it was objected, a direct means of 
giving relief, however useful the expen- 

iture might be for other purposes. The 
hon. Member for Cork City had, at least, 
this excuse for having made the propo- 
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sition which was open to these charges, 
that the main machi of this Bill for 


giving relief was equally indirect. It 
gave no more than 25 per cent at most 
of the money it voted to the actual re- 
lief of the people. The rest went mainly 
to benefit the landlords, and would en- 
able them, by improving their estates, 
to gain in the end an increase of their 
rents. He thought, therefore, that, so 
far as the indirectness of the effect went, 
the hon. Member for Cork City had some 
excuse in the general framing of the 
Bill. But, notwithstanding, there might 
be something in the objection of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. It was a large sum to 
be spent on those piers, and it was hard 
to approach the subject now with any 
chance of proper discussion. There was 
no doubt that there was a great deal of 
want; there was no doubt that they 
could usefully employ people, who would 
otherwise remain hungry, in building 
piers ; and there was no doubt that the 
piers would be of much utility if con- 
structed. If, however, instead of taking 
this £250,000, a small sum were taken 
for this description of work, could any- 
one doubt that it might be usefully ex- 
pended in the relief of distress? They 
had £45,000 from the Treasury, £15,000 
from Canada and other quarters for the 
purpose of making these harbours. 
But it had transpired already in the 
course of this debate that although by 
means of these sums, and the contribu- 
tions likely to be raised locally, many 
works might be carried on for some 
years, there would be danger of these 
being at last left uncompleted. Was it 
an unfair and unreasonable thing to 
suggest that some small sum, not 
£250,000, but a sum equivalent to the 
sum already granted — £60,000—the 
amount of the two grants—should be 
given from the Irish Church Surplus ? 
That was justified by the distress which 
prevailed in those sea-board places, and 
by the necessity for something more 
than had yet been secured to complete 
these works. When the large sum of 
£1,500,000 was given to the Irish land- 
lords to swell their rents ultimately, it 
was not too much to ask that some por- 
tion of the same Fund should be given 
in cases where it could be applied 
directly to the relief of distress by such 
works. He did not think there was 


much in the argument of the hon. Gen- 





tleman (Mr. Blake), who feared that the 
ultimate effect of such a grant would be 
to cheapen fish for the English market. 
Whether the fish came to pious Catholics 
in English counties, or to Protestants who 
liked it, the fishermen would equally be 
benefited. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
lad to find that after nearly 12 hours’ 
ebate they were still so cheerful; but 

he wished to remind them of a difference 
between that mode of making use of the 
Church money and any other that had 
been suggested. As to what had been 
said about the giving of loans to the 
landlords resulting in an eventual in- 
crease of their rents, that system of 
iving loans to the landlords had been 
ecided upon by the late Government. 
The hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Synan) had asked whether they might 
not make a small grant for fishery piers 
to promote employment, when they were 
giving so large a sum to the landlords 
for the same purpose of promoting em- 
ployment. But there was this immense 
difference—that they lent the money to 
the landlords, whereas it was proposed 
to give it for the fishery piers. That 
was an enormous difference at the very 
outset of their proposal, and it was intro- 
ducing a perfectly new principle, which 
it had never occurred to anyone could be 
brought into this debate. They had to 
consider whether they should absolutely 
give away an Irish Church Surplus for 
ublic works. He thought they should 
e very careful before they made over 
the principal of the Irish Church Surplus 
for any such purpose. This evening 
they had assented to the possibility of a 
diminution of the pitenigal of the Fund 
for the special purpose of relieving 
immediate distress and keeping the 
people alive; but it was a somewhat 
startling proposal that they should allo- 
cate any of that principal for this de- 
scription of public works. He could not 
imagine that hon. Members from Ireland, 
if aware of its full effects, would assent 
to the Motion, or that it would be gene- 
rally accepted. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had remarked a differ- 
ence in the nature of the two proposals. 
He had said that the money to be ad- 
vanced under the other provisions of 
the Bill was to be given in the way of 
loan. But when money was given in 
the shape of a loan at a nominal rate of 
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interest, the real fact was that the pro- 
ceeding amounted to a present of three- 
fourths of the money. Then, as to the 
question whether this money was really 
used for the relief of the poor. They 
knew very well, from the discussions that 
had taken place, that there was only a 
nominal relief provided for the poor by 
this money given to the landlords. A 
very small amount of the principal sum 
of that loan would even reach the poor. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
King’s County (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
had insinuated that some of the sup- 
porters of this clause were actuated by 
selfish motives, because they repre- 
sented maritime counties. He (Mr. 
Biggar) represented an inland county 
which had no sea-board whatever, and 
a town in a tidal river which had no 
fishing whatever ; and he was, therefore, 
free from any personal temptation. But 
he really did think, in all seriousness, 
that it would be a very much more judi- 
cious outlay of this £1,500,000, were it 
given for the purpose of these piers 
which would be reproductive, if they 
were to believe the statements of the 
hon. Member for Waterford County 
(Mr. Blake), whose experience was 
worth that of all the rest of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee, than if given to 
the landlords. The hon. Member had 
shown them that the money would not 
only be reproductive and benefit the 
fishermen, but that it would also benefit 
the consumers of fish in Ireland and Eng- 
land. The hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Synan) seemed to think that it was 
a great grievance that the consumers of 
fish in the large towns of England should 
reap any part of the benefit. But they 
would simply get the benefit of these 
large supplies of fish, if they gave a 
price for it which would tempt it from 
the mouth of the Irish consumer. And 
if they got the fish, the men who 
caught it and sent it to England would 
be benefited. The other systems of 
spending the money would only benefit 
a few people, and that in a much more 
questionable way. He thought the Go- 
vernment ought to agree to the proposal 
to allocate a portion of this money to 
fishing piers, which, under the former 
provisions of the Bill, would be com- 
menced, but were never likely without a 
further grant of money to be finished, 
and which were, therefore, likely to be 
utterly worthless. 























Mr. P. MARTIN said, that the Irish 
Members were not unanimous in recom- 
mending the adoption of the proposal. 
He did not think it would be a wise 
proceeding to take £250,000 for fishing 
harbours and piers out of the £1,500,000 
which it had been already arranged to 
allocate for the purpose of relieving the 
immediate distress existingin thecountry. 
The description of work required in erect- 
ing harbours and piers would not be the 
kind likely to be useful for the purposes 
of affording that immediate relief de- 
manded by the exigency of the present 
circumstances. Skilled labour would be 
required, and to supply it he feared in 
very many cases the artizans employed 
would be brought over from England. 
That had been found too frequently to 
be the case in their past experience. 
But wherever the labour came from, this 
description of work required time; and 
it would not be effectual, as it occurred to 
him, in at once and before the harvest re- 
lieving the sufferingsof those shown to be 
in a state verging on starvation. Under 
those circumstances, he trusted that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would adhere 
to the resolution he had come to, and 
would not suffer the sum which should 
be applied to the immediate relief of a 
distress that was of a deep and wide- 
spread character to be applied to pur- 
poses of a different nature. Ifthey were 
discussing the general question as to 
whether the Fisheries of Ireland should 
be encouraged or not, he would quite 
agree with the weighty observations de- 
livered by the hon. Gentleman who had 
been lately an Inspector of Fisheries. 
He trusted the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would take these observations into 
consideration at the proper time, and find 
funds for promoting an industry too long 
neglected in Ireland. He had heard 
something said about Scotland. In Scot- 
land harbours were rising very’ much 
from the aid given, not by the Govern- 
ment, but from a body of resident 
landlords, able and willing to encourage 
works of that character. This, unfor- 
tunately, was not the case in Ireland. 
The Scotch Fisheries, which had admir- 
pen eer had also, however, been as- 
sisted by Government formerly in a way 
that the Irish had not been up to the 
present. He hoped that, in process of 
time, attention would be given to this 
subject; but, so far as this Bill was con- 
cerned, he thought, notwithstanding the 
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respect he had for the hon. Member for 
Cork City, that they ought not to accept 
his clauses. i . 

Mr. PARNELL thought there was 
some force in the objections which had 
been urged on the other side to grants 
being taken at such short notice, more 
especially as it would appear to raise the 
question of the allocating of the Church 
Surplus Funds, and their distribution 
among the industries of Ireland ; but the 
proposition of the hon: Member for Lei- 
trim (Mr. Tottenham) did not fall under 
these objections. The amount which had 
been ‘allocated by this Bill—one of the 
mostuseful the Bill contained next tothat 
of £200,000 for assisting the Poor Law 
Unions in giving out-door relief—that 
for harbours and fishery piers was a 
very small one, and when that question 
was under discussion the Irish Members 
urged the desirability of increasing it. 
This was impressed on the Government ; 
but the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury was unwilling, he said, in view 
of the Budget proposals, torecommend ~ 
an increase. Taken with the Liverpool 
and the Canadian funds it would amount 
to £60,000. This was a very small thing 
for the assistance of the Fisheries of the 
West Coast. It would go a very little 
way, and he was afraid it would raise 
expectations among the fishermen which, 
in nine cases out of ten, would be doomed 
to disappointment. Now, if power were 
given to the Commissioners to take from 
the Church Surplus Fund £60,000 in 
addition to the £60,000 already granted 
for piers and harbours, it would make 
something of a little gift to the West 
Coast Fisheries. Although there was a 
great deal of force in the objection of 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Synan) that a considerable portion of 
this must go in materials, though not so 
much as he seemed to think, yet nothing 
he (Mr. Parnell) believed would do more 
to relieve the poverty and privations 
during the coming winter than affording 
such facilities to these fishing stations. 
In many instances they had no harbours, 
but only little boat slips. It would en- 
courage the men to hold on and fight 
through the winter. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider this. 
He did not know whether it was the in- 
tention to finish the Bill that night; but if 
not he would ask leave to withdraw his 
clause for the present, in order that it 
might be fully considered in the interval 
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between then and the next Sitting of the 
Committee ; that the right hon. Gentle- 
man might consider whether or not he 
would give, say £60,000, so as to make 
something of a little gift to these little 
harbours of the West Coast. This would 
not trench much on the Church Surplus, 
and it would be something out of the 
£1,500,000, which he felt sure would do 
a great deal of good. The question had 
been thoroughly inquired into, the har- 
bours were well known. The Board of 
Works would know perfectly well where 
the works were to o constructed, and 
he felt sure it would be an enormous 
assistance. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, this 
amended proposal was really a most 
reasonable one. He wasa little startled 
with the original proposal, and could 
not have supported it. He would re- 
mind the Committee that there was a 
Committee of the Board of Works, com- 
a of at least one Member of that 

oard, one Fishery Commissioner, and 
one Naval Officer, sitting now in Dublin 
on this question of small piers and 
harbours, for which the Treasury gave 
£45,000, and charitable funds provide 
other £15,000, making together £60,000. 
Applications to that body had been very 


numerous, the greater part of them for 
sums of £30,000 and £40,000, and these 


grants would be of the greatest use. 
But the Commissioners could only make 
a selection from the applications; they 
could not take a great number, because 
their funds were limited. What could 
be more reasonable than to take from 
this Irish Fund, which the House dis- 
osed of as it wished, not as the Irish 
presentative wished, out of which 
the House, under the auspices of the 
Government, took £1,500,000. What 
more reasonable than to apply £60,000, 
for this purpose to supplement the sum 
of £60,000 already allocated ? When 
the winter came, whether the year’s 
harvest were good or bad, there would 
still be an immense deal of poverty in 
the country. Nobody must suppose, 
when they heard these tales of distress 
told to the world, that they described an 
exceptional state of things; they were 
the normal condition of many parts of 
the country, where a sum spent as pro- 
posed would be spent for the best pur- 
se. Therefore he hoped the Chief 
tary for Ireland would not ‘“‘ put 

his foot down ’’ and refuse the proposi- 
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tion, but that he would reconsider it 
between now and when the Bill was 
finally disposed of, whether he could not 

ermit Ireland to have £60,000 out of 
sk own money spent in this way. 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked, did the hon. 
Member for Cork City withdraw his 
Motion ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, yes: he pro- 
posed to withdraw his clauses in order 
to give the right hon. Gentleman a little 
time for consideration, for a very short 
Notice had been given of them. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. VILLIERS STUART, in rising 
to move the following Clause :— 

(Power to Board of Works to make advances 
to boards of guardians, &c.) 

“Tt shall be lawful for the Board of Works 
to make advances to boards of guardians and 
municipal corporations in scheduled districts 
on the same terms as to landlords, to enable 
them to give employment as an alternative to 
gratuitous out-door relief to able-bodied la- 
bourers, and to make advances through the 
medium of boards of guardians to tenant 
farmers in scheduled districts to enable them 
to give employment on their farms in the 
making of permanent improvements,” 


said, as a large proportion of Irish distress 
was created by want of employment, of 
course theobvious means of relieving that 
distress would be to afford employment. 
That was the principle which the late 
Government had recognized in granting 
the loans to landowners. That was a 
good measure so far as it went; but it 
did not go far enough, because it did 
not sufficiently diffuse the employment 
given. Only the area immediately sur- 
rounding the estate upon which the loan 
was expended derived any benefit, the 
district beyond remaining untouched by 
it. Labourers could not come from their 
homes a distance of four or five miles 
for work, returning again when the 
day’s work was over. What was wanted 
was a measure which should be the 
means of diffusing the employment ; and 
he ventured to submit that no better 
means could be devised for doing that 
thoroughly than by advances to tenant 
farmers to enable them to make improve- 
ments on their holdings, making the 
Board of Guardianstheintermediaries for 
these advances. There was a precedent 
for such a measure in the Seeds Loans, 
and the Bill which was introduced for 
that purpose last Session. Of course, 


there was the question of security ; but 

















in the Seeds Loans this presented no 
great difficulty, and the difficulties would 
be more easily met in the case of loans 
to large farmers than was the case in the 
Seeds Loans, which included an infinite 
number of petty loans to small cottiers. 
There would be no difficulty in reaching 
the tenant farmers through the means 
of the Board of Guardians, and also in 
taking sufficient security. Of course, 
the Board of Guardians were the natural 
and proper machinery for relieving dis- 
tress ; they would be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of every 
man in the Union ; they could put their 
finger on him at once; they knew which 
farmer was solvent and which was not ; 
in fact, no more capable machinery 
could be employed or any more imme- 
diately available. There they were 
available at once, and he thought that 
relief could not be more carefully ad- 
ministered than through the medium of 
the Board of Guardians. The Govern- 
ment proposal was to confine the loans 
to these bodies for purposes of out-door 
relief; but the object of his Amendment 
was to enable the Boards to give not 
only outdoor relief, but to give employ- 
ment, and to have a discretion; for 
Poor Law Guardians well knew the de- 
moralizing effect of giving out-door re- 
lief. The labouring men were perfectly 
conscious of that themselves, for he 
heard deputations of them say—‘‘ We 
do not want charity; we want employ- 
ment to earn an honest subsistence for 
ourselves and our families.” And there 
was no doubt that was by far the best 
means of meeting distress without un- 
necessary delay. At the present time 
the Boards of Guardians nay not Se 
powered to give employment ; they co 

only give a I relief; and . had 
often heard Guardians complain during 


the last winter of the demoralizing | ( 


effect of the mode of relief, and that if 
they only had the power to give em- 
ployment it would be an immense 
benefit. He hoped the Government 
would think favourably of his proposal, 
which was— 

“Tt shall be lawful for the Board of Works to 
make advances to boards of guardians and muni- 
cipal corporations in scheduled districts on the 
same terms as to landlords.” 

So far asthat went, the Chief Secretary for 
Terland had stated his unwillingness to ex- 
tend the term of repayment beyond 12 
years. Yethehopedhemight be willing to 
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extend the term beyond 12 years, be- 
cause he knew in the case of baronial 
sessions what an obstacle this had been 
in preventing ratepayers availing them- 
selves of the loans. He hoped the Chief 
Secretary would see his way to making 
the term a little more near the con- 
dition attaching to loans to landlords; 
and if he saw objections to extending the 
term to so long as 35 years, yet he might 
extend it to 25 years. If he would do 
that he would be adding immensely to 
the boon he was bestowing. He then 
proceeded to move the first of the two 
clauses of which he had given Notice. 


New Olause (Power to Board of 

Works to make advances to boards of 

uardians, &c.) brought up, and read a 
¢ time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” — (Mr. Villiers Stuart.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, one rea- 
son for objecting to the clause was that 
he did not know that there was the 
money to meet the object to which it 
was directed. The £1,500,000 would 
be pretty well swept up by the several 
charges put upon it. In addition to 
that, he thought this proposal was made 
at the beginning of the year, as an al- 
ternative mode of relief. It was not 
then adopted, and it was not too late, as 
a means of meeting the necessities of 
the time between now and the harvest. 
They were within five or six weeks of 
the harvest, and the clause would require 
at least two or three weeks to come into 
operation. He did not think it would 
be possible to change the operation of 
their machinery now, even supposing 
his hon. Friend’s idea was the best. 
Whether it was the best or not, he 
Mr. W. E. Forster) did not say; but he 
did not think it was possible now to 
make the change. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would not press the Amendment. 
It would appear to be a matter that 
deserved a thorough consideration, if 
brought forward earlier; but now, cer- 
tainly, it was too late to bring it forward. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, as it was a ve 
late hour, and it was agreed that this 
was an important new clause, he thought 
the Committee could not do better than 
close the Sitting, and he would move 
that the Chairman do now report Pro- 


gress. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Hr. Finigan.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, there was 
only that clause, and just one or two 
others, and he could hardly suppose 
those would be pressed. Of course, if 
they led to a long debate it would be 
useless to prolong the Sitting; but he 
did hope it would be felt that it was 
too late now to introduce the clause. 

Coronet COLTHURST also ventured 
to ask the hon. Member for Waterford 
County (Mr. Villiers Stuart) not to press 
the clause. He did so, because in Feb- 
ruary the hon. Gentleman had moved 
an Amendment to enable advances to be 
made to Guardians and Municipal Cor- 

orations on the same terms as to land- 
ords, for the purpose of giving employ- 
ment, instead of gratuitous relief. But 
the Amendment was then rejected, and 
the hon. Member must see it was too 
late to hope to carry it. 

Mr. PARNELL did not think the 
clause, as moved, would be found of a 
workable description. In order to set it 
in motion, some scheme would have to 
be provided. At all events, the outlines 
of the scheme would have to be em- 
bodied in a set of clauses, for it would 
be quite impossible to set in motion the 
clause as it stood. He had been think- 
ing about the best means of meeting 
the object of the clause, and had in- 
tended, if it had not been so late in the 
season, if the urgency had not been so 
great, and if they had not had other 
concessions of a valuable character from 
the right hon. Gentleman, he had in- 
tended to move a set of clauses in the 
Bill which would have enabled the Com- 
mittee, at all events, to discuss the sub- 
ject properly. However, he did not 
wish to detain the Committee with the 
clauses he had proposed to move. He 
would have constituted the county sur- 
veyor to assist, in conjunction with the 
Poor Law Boards, in the machinery for 
carrying into effect the provisions of the 
clause. He would have proposed that 


power should be given to Boards of 
Guardians to make advances to occupiers 
of land, and that they should borrow 
money, to be so advanced on the security 
of the rates, and that the money should be 
recovered from occupiers in the shape of 
rates. Therefore, this money would be 
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the first charge on their holdings. He 
would propose that the county surveyor 
should be appointed as the authority for 
checking the Poor Law Boards in their 
allocation of the advances. That would 
have given the county surveyor the veto, 
as regarded any work proposed. He 
had the clauses there; but he did not 
propose to read them, for he had aban- 
doned all intention of moving them 
some time ago. But, in that way, a 
simple machinery would be provided for 
carrying into effect the object of the hon. 
Member for Waterford County (Mr. 
Villiers Stuart), the county surveyor 
acting as a check on the Poor Law Board, 
as to the work to be undertaken. But 
now, as the season had got so late, it 
would be useless for immediate relief; 
and as he was assured that, should the 
distress continue next winter, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland intended to adopt 
sweeping measures to cope with it, then 
there would be an opportunity of rais- 
ing the question again. He did not see 
the slightest <,ractical use in persevering 
with the clause now. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER trusted the 
Motion for reporting Progress would be 
withdrawn. He was thankful to the 
Committee for having sat so long, and 
hoped soon to relieve them from further 
effort. 

Mr. BIGGAR really thought they 
ought to report Progress. There was no 
ground for going on longer, and if they 
wanted to go to church at all they had 
better get to bed. He believed the 
clause of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford,(Mr. Villiers Stuart) though, per- 
haps, not couched in the proper form, 
still did contain a valuable principle. 
Amendments might be found to it, and 
certainly he thought the Committee 
should consider them. As to the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork City, 
that this subject had received a discus- 
sion in the last Parliament, and should 
not, therefore, be discussed now, he 
(Mr. Biggar) would only say that the 
present Parliament represented popular 
ideas and interests which its predecessor 
did not, and he thought it obligatory 
on a so-called Liberal Government to 
give the opportunity of another discus- 
sion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if he went 
to church on the morrow, he should do 
so with a clearer conscience if he first 





got the Bill through Committee. He 




















thoughtthehon.Gentleman would see that 
this was really not a remarkable clause, 
and that it was too late in the history of 
the distress to bring this clause in now. If 
they had another bad harvest, the 

would have to consider this and muc 

more besides. He hoped also that the 
Motion to report Progress would not be 
persevered with. They were within a 
short time of going through all the 
clauses ; and he had always found that a 
Committee having once got to work 
appreciated the convenience of not leay- 
ing off until they reached a point for 
making a clear division of their labours. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART expressed 
his unwillingness to withdraw his Mo- 
tion for the insertion of the new clause. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it might be left 
until the time came for dealing with 
the clause of the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Synan). That was 
the only other important clause on 
the Paper with the exception of the 
‘‘ Suspension of Ejectments’’ Olause in 
the name of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar), which he (Mr. Parnell) 
thought tad better be left to be moved 
as an Amendment to the Government 
Land Bill. So far as he could see, the 
only important part of the Business 
remaining was the clause of his hon. 
Friend ; but, of course, if a discussion 
was raised upon that, they ought not to 
go on that night. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, why he moved 
to report Progress was because when 
they asked for grants for fishery piers, 
they were told it would take so long that 
it would be useless for purposes of re- 
lief ; and then when they asked for 
money for the tenant farmers, they were 
told it was too late for the relief of 
distress, although they had previously 
been told that some of the loans ad- 
vanced to landlords would not be ex- 

ended for two or three years. Really 
he could not understand which of 
these reasons to believe. It was simply 
because, to use a common expression, 
“things had got considerably mixed ” 
in the Committee, that he moved to re- 
port Progress; but, in answer to the 
appeal of his hon. Leader, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, he 
be now ask leave to withdraw the 
clause. 
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Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Coronet COLTHURST said, the 
clause of which he had given Notice 
was not likely to provoke dissent. It 
was only to extend to the Local Govern- 
ment Board that which they had now 
to enforce, or require out-door relief to 
be given in certain districts up to the 
31st December this year, to extend that 
power up to the 30th June next year. 
He therefore moved the insertion of the 
following clause :— 


(Grant of out-door relief.) 

** The Local Government Board shall, up tothe 
thirtieth day of June one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-one, be entitled to authorise 
the grant of out-door relief in food and fuel, or 
either, by order for the time and subject to the 
power of revocation stated in section three of 
‘The Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880,’ 
and the said section three shall be read and con- 
strued in all respects as if the said thirtieth day 
of Jurie one thousand eight hundred and eighty 
one had been there inserted, instead o: 6 
thirty-first day of December one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty.” 


New Clause (Grant of out-door re- 
lief) brought up, and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.’’—( Colonel Colthurst.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
reasonable that the clause should corre- 
spond with the other portions of the 
Bill which ran into next Session; and, 
therefore, if the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman would make the date March Ist, 
instead of June 30th, he would accept 
the clause. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, he would 
agree to the Amendment, and would 
accordingly move the substitution of the 
date March Ist for June 30th. 


Amendment of proposed New Clause 
agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, read a second 
time, and ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Mr. SYNAN said, he had a new 
clause to propose, which, unless accepted 
by the Government, might lead to a long 
discussion ; and, if it would be more con- 
venient, he was willing to let it stand for 
discussion among the postponed clauses. 
He was quite prep to move it now. 
It was a clause which was intended to 


amend the 9th clause of the Bill of last 
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Session. It was contained in the Bill as 
it left the House of Commons, but was 
rejected in the House of Lords. The 
clause was as follows :— 


(Definition of improvements under s. 4 of the 

Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870.) 

‘¢ Whenever by any award or otherwise the 
rent of any tenant shall be increased by reason 
or in respect of any works executed on his 
holding under the Relief of Distress, Ireland, 
Act, 1880, then, and in every such case, the 
works so executed shall, so far as such increase 
shall be paid by such tenant or his successor in 
title, be deemed to be improvements made by 
such tenant within the meaning of the fourth 
section of the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 
Act, 1870.” 


It was admitted that the money was 
given out of the Church Surplus Fund, 
not for the benefit of the landlords, but 
for the vie gs of relieving distress in 
Ireland, and, indirectly, for the purpose 
of promoting the agricultural interest of 
the country. Under the Act as it stood, 
by an Amendment of his (Mr. Synan’s), 
the landlord was prevented, if he had 
an award for raising rent, from charging 
the tenant more under that award than 
he Ege himself; but that Amendment 
would not prevent a bad landlord from 
serving a notice to quit, and evicting his 
tenant, unless the tenant consented to 
pay a greater rent. For the purpose of 
taking that power out of the hands of 
the bad landlord, this new clause came 
in to supplement the other clause, so that 
if a tenant were disturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of his holding he should be paid 
the value of his improvements, as far as 
he had paid the instalments upon them, 
butno farther. If he had paid increased 
rent he was entitled to the value of im- 
provements, so far as that increased rent 
went. The . property of the tenant was 
not protected unless some such arrange- 
ment were made. Probably three- 
fourths, or even nine-tenths, of the Irish 
landlords would be content with the 
award, and would regard themselves as 
well paid by having their rents well 
secured. Under those circumstances, he 
put it to the Government whether they 
were prepared to accept the clause. It 
was accepted by the oo House of 
one and rejected by the House of 


New Clause (Definition of improve- 
ments under 8. 4 of the Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870) brought up, 
and read a first time. 


Hr. Synan 





Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Clause be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Synan.) 


Sm H. HERVEY BRUCE thought 
there was no great objection to the prin- 
ciple of the clause, because the tenant 
we had been paying interest on his 
outlay ought to receive the benefit of it; 
but he could not accept the wording of 
the clause, because there was no appeal. 
It said ‘‘that the rent of any tenant shall 
be increased by reason.”’ It did not say 
who was to decide. 

Mr. SYNAN said, it was previously 
expressed in the clause ‘‘ by any award 
or otherwise.” 

Sm H. HERVEY BRUCE said, the 
wording should be more clear as to the 
tenancy that was to be benefited. If he 
read it aright, a tenant for one year 
would be benefited by that use; and if 
another tenant came in for a year or so, 
he also would be benefited. Some words 
should be inserted to limit the opera- 
tion of the Bill to tenancies of a certain 

eriod. 

Mr. GIBSON thought the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Coleraine (Sir 
H. Hervey Bruce) was perfectly right 
in the point he had taken. A tenant 
might have the enjoyment for 15 or 
20 years, until the improvements ex- 
hausted; and then a County Court 
Judge, under this clause, might award 
him the full value. There was a clause 
in the Land Act to the effect that 
the Judge should take into considera- 
tion the enjoyment that the tenant 
had had; and he was sure the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) did 
not wish to withdraw that from his con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SYNAN quite agreed with that ; 
but it was met by the words— 

‘* Shall be deemed to be improvements made 
by such tenant within the meaning of the 
fourth section of ‘The Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act, 1870.’” 


Mr. GIBSON thought it would not 
apply to all tenants, but only those 
existing at the passing of the Land Act. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, this was 
a matter upon which it was necessary to 
consider, not only the words of the 
clause, but what had already been done. 
He was in favour of the clause when it 
was originally brought in. He thought 
that in its general meaning it was per- 
fectly fair and equitable; and his only 














doubt about it would have been whether 
. they had any right, at that time, to im- 
port any fresh condition into the con- 
tract by putting the landlord under a 
fresh obligation to the tenant. His 
difficulty was removed when the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) 
stated that he saw no objection to the 
spirit of it; and, therefore, he was quite 
willing to accept the Amendment, sub- 
ject to the possible alteration which had 


een suggested. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he must discharge 
himself from any misunderstanding. He 
only came into the House when the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Coleraine (Sir 
H. Hervey Bruce) was speaking, and 
rose at once to apply himself to the 
matter he heard going on. The clause 
was open, no doubt, to objections; but 
he preferred taking the matter as far as 
he could without objections. He would 
consider the matter carefully between 
that time and Report; and, of course, 
he reserved to himself the full right of 
making any objection on Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause read a second time, and ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 


Postponed Clauses 3 and 4. 


Mr. PARNELL said, before coming 

to those clauses, there was an important 
oint to be settled in reference to the 
eeds Act. He believed the right hon. 

Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. W. E. Forster) undertook to 
bring up a new clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he under- 
took to do so on Report, as far as he 
could recollect. 

Mr. PARNELL said, there was also 
the hon. Member for Limerick’s (Mr. 
Synan’s) clause as to limitation of time, 
and his (Mr. Parnell’s) own little matter 
about the £60,000. He supposed the 
right hon. Gentleman did not intend to 
finish the Committee that night; and, 
therefore, he would be content to allow 
the three questions he had named to 
remain until the Committee resumed. 
He, therefore, now moved to report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not wish to ask the Committee to pro- 
ceed any further now. 

Mr. PARNELL inquired whether it 
would be possible to move any other 
clauses when the Committee resumed ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN replied, not in Com- 
mittee ; but on the Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee cy tye Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
House resumed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That this House do now adjourn.”’”— 
(Ur. William Edward Forster.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, it was only 20 
minutes past 12, and he thought they 
might go on with the Registration of 
Voters (Ireland) Bill, and take a step in 
that ; and there was also the Municipal 
Franchise (Ireland) Bill. They were 
both opposed Orders; and if they had 
not an opportunity of taking them now, 
they might not be able to get them any 
other night. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Go- 
vernment clearly pledged themselves that 
nothing should be taken at that Sitting 
but the Compensation, for Disturbance 
(Ireland) Bill, and they were certainly 
bound by their guarantee to hon. Mem- 
bers who were not now present, and 
must abide by it. 

Mr, CALLAN appealed to hon. Gen- 
tlemen who wished to proceed not to 
persist in that idea. He was as anxious 
as they were for the measures which had 
been mentioned; but the House was 
honourably bound, and every individual 
Member who assented to the undertaking 
of the Government was bound by it. 
Although he did not wish to speak 
against proceeding with an Irish Bill, 
he certainly should vote with the Go- 
vernment on that occasion. But he hoped 
hon. Members opposite would not place 
himself or others in the false position of 
voting against Bills in which they were 
interested. He appealed to them not to 
oppose the adjournment of the House. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 43; Noes 
22: Majority 21.—(Div. List, No. 41.) 
The House was adjourned according] 


at half after Twelve o’cloc 
till Monday next. 





(Mr. Parneti.) 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 5th July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Brris—First Reading— 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Abbotside Com- 
mon) * (119) ; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Aberavon, &c.) * * nl 

Second Reading—Judicial Factors (Scotland) * 

98); Elementary Education (106); Local 
overnment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) * 
102). 
PO as — Report — General Police and Im- 
rovement (Scotland) Provisional Order 
{Bronghty Ferry) * (99). 


ARMY EDUCATION—LITERARY AND 
PHYSICAL COMPETITIONS—REPORT 
OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart FORTESCUE, in rising to call 
attention to the Report of the Joint 
Committee of the War Office and the 
Civil Service Commissioners on supple- 
menting the literary examinations for 
the Army by physical competition, said : 
I am very glad that I complied with the 
wishes of my noble Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for India (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne), some months ago, 
and postponed bringing on the question 
which I have the honour of now sub- 
mitting to your Lordships; for since 
that time great changes have taken 

lace. A new Secretary of State for 

ar has been appointed, and I have 
the advantage of bringing under his 
notice, through my noble Friend the 
Under Secretary of State, views which 
I had repeatedly brought in vain under 
the consideration of the late Secretary of 
State for War. Not that I should have 
despaired of ultimately convincing him ; 
because some 40 years of Parliamentary 
life have taught me that, however 
resolute the opposition, and however 
positive the declarations of Ministers 
may be against a measure, if it is 
founded on sound principles, is conform- 
able to common sense, and has the 
support of competent practical authority, 
it will sooner or later be carried—indeed, 
I have not seldom seen measures carried 
by the very Ministers who had before 
most strongly denounced them. As I 
think that supplementing the present 
purely literary and scientific examina- 
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tions for commissions in what may be 
called the non-Scientific Corps of the 
Army is sound in principle and con- 
formable to common sense, and I know 
that it is strongly recommended by high 
practical authorities, both civil and 
military, and unofficially by almost 
every officer of experience with whom 
it has been my fortune to converse on 
the subject, I venture rows, 4c to 
hope that this great practical improve- 
ment will be extended to the candidates 
seeking commissions in the Cavalry and 
Infantry, as it has long been partially 
applied to candidates seeking commis- 
sions in the Artillery and Engineers. It 
should be remembered that this recog- 
nition of the principle in the case of the 
two Scientific Corps is all the more 
valuable because the system of compe- 
titive examinations for commissions in 
them grew up gradually to meet the 
requirements of the Service; and was 
not in any way the result of popular 
pressure from without, as the adoption 
of competitive examinations for the 
Cavalry and Infantry must be allowed 
to have been to a certain degree, how- 
ever strong may have been the conscien- 
tious convictions of its superiority over 
Purchase in those who carried it into 
effect. I must, therefore, still hold the 
new system in its present shape decidedly 
crude and imperfect ; though, after the 
noble Lord’s (Viscount Cardwell’s) as- 
surances, I do not doubt much conside- 
ration was bestowed upon it. To show 
the superiority of the old over the new 
system, riding, which, though indispen- 
sable from the first in every Horse 
Artillery officer, and, after attaining a 
certain rank, in every Field Artillery 
officer, may practically hardly be re- 
quired for years together in an Engineer 
officer employed upon works, such as 
many of those which I have seen at 
Malta, Corfu, and Gibraltar, yet counts 
for a number of marks in the Woolwich 
examinations. But riding is not more 
indispensable from the first in a Horse 
Artillery than a Cavalry officer, nor, I 
believe, more in a Field Artillery than 
in an Infantry officer for a certain 
number of years; while, as I have 
shown, it is decidedly less so in many 
Engineer officers. Yet Cavalry and 
Infantry officers can only obtain, in 
competing for commissions, marks for 
literary acquirements, or for an amount 
of arithmetical and mathematical know- 

















ledge, desirable, no doubt, in itself for 
us all, but professionally requisite for 
the Engineer and Artillery officer to 
quite a different extent from what it is 
in the Infantry or Cavalry officer. This 
Imay confidently say, if the system be, 
as I have been told and believe ex- 
perience has shown it to be, good for 
the two Scientific Corps, much more 
must it be so for the Cavalry and In- 
fantry. Let us have, at all events, some 
consistency and some regard to prin- 
oe on this question. But we shall be 
told again, I doubt not, by the Under 
Secretary of State for War and the 
illustrious Duke, that the physical 
vigour and activity of the officers enter- 
ing under the present system are, in 
general, most satisfactory. I do not 
doubt it on the average ; though I must 
observe that this is not the consequence 
of any encouragement given to the de- 
velopment of these qualities by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but rather to habits, 
traditions, and sympathies yet lingering 
—and, I hope, long yet to linger in 
moderation—in the class from which the 
officers of our Army are principally 
derived ; to a love of sport and athletic 
exercises, denounced, indeed, by some 
Members of the Government and many 
of its supporters, but countenanced by 
others, and among them by my noble 
Friend the Lord President, who, con- 
scientiously diligent in the discharge of 
his duties, during his seasons of re- 
laxation, Gaudet equis canibusque et—I 
will omit the epithet as inappro- 
priate to him—et gramine campi. But 
was the new system adopted in con- 
sequence of the proved general incapa- 
city of our officers entering or promoted 
by Purchase? Will anyone stand up 
and declare that they were not in general 
highly efficient; that under their com- 
mand and leading the British Army 
habitually disgraced itself; that, to say 
nothing of the glories of the Peninsula 
and Waterloo, the British officers in the 
Crimea and in the Indian Mutiny, in 
China and at the Red River, entering 
and promoted underthat Purchase system 
not then superseded, did not, under a 
tropical sun and in frost and snow, North 
and South, East and West, maintain 
nobly the honour of the British flag? 
If this argument of the officers under 
the present system being good is to ex- 
clude any attempt at improvement, what 
justification was there for the introduc- 
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tion of rs ie examinations, which 
Mr. Cardwell proposed, and I, amongst 
others, supported? The ground was 
simply this—that though the officers 
under the Purchase system had shown 
themselves generally good, there were 
solid reasons for believing that under 
the competitive system they, on the 
average, would be better. It was on 
this ground alone that I, in this House 
and elsewhere, year after year pressed 
for an improvement in the present system 
of competitive examinations for commis- 
sions. It was to ascertain whether it 
was expedient that the present literary 
examination for the Army should be sup- 
plemented by physical competition that 
the Joint Committee were appointed. It 
was on this point that theyreported ; and 
it is to their unanimous Report, based 
upon careful inquiry and the opinions of 
most competent witnesses, that I ven- 
ture again to call your Lordships’ atten- 
tion. Of the military Members of the 
Committee I will say no more than this 
—that their appointment upon it ought 
to be taken to be conclusive as to their 
eminent qualifications. But of the civi- 
lian Members of the Joint Committee, I 
will remind you that at their head 
appeared the honoured name of Lord 
Hampton, with whom I had the plea- 
sure of some acquaintance during the 
many years I sat with him in the other 
House of Parliament. He had filled,among 
other high Cabinet Offices, that of Secre- 
tary of State for the War Department, 
and, therefore, was fully acquainted with 
our military administration. But, more 
than that, his sympathies had always 
been strongly and markedly with educa- 
tion, and he had shown himself on that 
subject much in advance of most Mem- 
bers of both political Parties. I cannot 
but recall, with melancholy satisfaction, 
that the very last time I saw him I had 
some conversation with him, as I had 
often before, upon this very question ; 
and he kindly promised me his hearty 
aid once more upon it—aid which would 
have powerfully supplemented my own 
feeble advocacy of a thoroughly good 
cause. Sir George Dasent’s eminent 
ability and high culture are too well 
known to require my dwelling on them ; 
and Mr. Walrond, though he enjoys a 
less extended reputation, is most highly 
spoken of by those who know him. 
These are the high authorities who 
unanimously agreed to the Report which 














I hold in my hand. But they did not 
base it merely on their own opinion. 
The ingiiteey as to the views of 21 
h of the most eminent large educa- 
tional establishments. Of these 21 highly 
qualified witnesses, only 8 of whom 
could be supposed to have any military 

rejudice, 15 were favourable to the ad- 
Fitional examinations proposed, and of 
these 9 were most strongly so, and 
among them the Commandant of the 
Staff College, General Napier, and the 
Governor of Sandhurst, Sir Archibald 
Alison; 3 only were strongly opposed to 
it, among whom was the Governor 0 
Woolwich, Sir John Adye. Of the re- 
maining 3, 2 wrote rather doubtfully, 
and 1 was in favour of a qualifying, in- 
stead of a competitive, examination. The 
letters of these high educational autho- 
rities, 18 of them ez hypothesi of high 
literary attainments, are given in the 
Appendix to the Report ; and I must say 
the superiority in argument of most of 
the 15 favourable ones was as striking 
to me as their superiority in number to 
the 3 unfavourable ones; while the care- 
ful consideration of the whole subject, its 
practical difficulties and the way of over- 
coming them, the moderation and excel- 
lent good sense of the whole Report, 
must, I think, strike everyone who reads 
it. They say— 

“On the general question of the proposed 
addition we apprehend there can be little dif- 
ference of opinion. Whether regard be had to 
the direct utility of physical vigour in the dis- 
charge of—military duties, or to its importance 
as connected with valuable mental and moral 
qualities, we entertain no doubt that some ac- 
count should be taken of it in these examina- 
tions, ewe the value set upon it be not such 
as to depreciate superior intellectual ability, that 
proper tests can be agreed upon, and that satis- 


actory means can be found of applying those 
tests.”’ 


I have heard it said that as there are 
some 600 or 700 candidates for commis- 
sions at each examination, the number 
of candidates for the physical competi- 
tion would render the scheme unwork- 
able. But the Report proves that the 
Committee had anticipated and satisfac- 
torily met that objection. Further on, 
they say that in competitions— 

“It is commonly found that below the degree 
of superior merit, and on each side of the line 
which separates the successful from the unsuc- 
cessful, there occurs a long list of candidates 
showing a comparative level of mediocrity ; and 
we consider that no undue weight will be given 
to physical excellence if it be allowed practi- 
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cally to decide the question of success or failure 
among candidates of this class. . . . . In these 
examinations, at which about 100 candidates are 
usually selected, the average difference between 
the 50th and the 150th is about 1,000 marks.” 


It is clear, from their Report, that the 
Joint Committee contemplated for these 
physical examinations, which were to be 
purely voluntary, rules which would cer- 
tainly keep the number of competitors 
in this supplementary examination well 
below 100—a number which I cannot 
for a moment believe it would be found 
practically difficult to examine as pro- 


f — by the Joint Committee. And, now, 
0 


not let it be said that I am a wild 
enthusiast about athletics, and at all 
indifferent to book-learning. I think 
that, as regards athletic games and ex- 
ercises, the fashion at present runs to a 
mischievousand absurd excess. The enor- 
mous crowd, for instance—very different 
from that in my earlier days—of late 
years assembled to see 22 boys play a 
game at cricket, affords, in my opinion, a 
ridiculous, not to say humiliating, spec- 
ticle. I have done much more and 
worked much harder for many years in 
the promotion of book-learning. I had 
offered an annual prize for modern lan- 
guages at Harrow years before I gave 
some champion cups for excellence in 
various games and athletic exercises to 
be annually contended for there. I was 
one of the founders, and have been one 
of the trustees and directors, for more 
than 20 years, of the Devon County 
School, the first middle-class county 
school established in England, and have 
taken an active part ever since both in 
that and in Cavendish College at Cam- 
bridge. It is my deep interest in the 
Army, and my desire to see its efficiency 
promoted, which alone have prompted 
me, year after year, to bring the subject 
before your Lordships. I supported by 
my vote the abolition of Purchase. The 
competitive system substituted, professed 
to be based on the sound principle that, 
as the nnmber of candidates for commis- 
sions greatly exceeded the number of 
commissions to be disposed of, it was 
desirable for the country to secure the 
best of those candidates for the service. 
But, then, that principle has been very 
imperfectly carried out. And though, 
not at all thanks to that system, I quite 
allow that under it, as under the super- 
seded Purchase system, pretty satis- 
factory results are obtained, I contend— 


























and in this I am supported by the con- 
current opinion of almost every officer 
whom I have talked with on the subject, 
from Field Marshals down to subalterns, 
of the highest educational authorities, 
and, I must add, by the general common 
sense of the public—that a better system 
might be introduced, which would secure 
all the good results of the present 
system without any of its inherent 
disadvantages, of which examples from 
time to time, though, I admit, not very 
flagrant ones, are seen. Mr. Cardwell 
said, ‘‘ Let us have the most learned 
officers we can get, provided they pass 
a medical examination ;” which I know, 
on excellent authority, was some time 
ago far from a severe one. I say, Let 
us have the best men all round, intel- 
lectually and physically, as far as com- 
petitive examination can enable us to 
test them. And do not let us be told 
that, if riding is one of the subjects, in- 
justice will be done to the sons of 
parents who cannot afford to mount their 
sons. The object is not to secure a 
good race, but the best winners. As I 
said once before, in taking servants our- 
selves, we look to their qualifications 
for the work they have to do; we do not 
ask what facilities for obtaining the re- 
quisite training they had enjoyed. As 
there may be, and in past times has 
been, an unfair preference for favoured 
families in military as well as civil ap- 
pointments, so there may be an unfair 
preference for less qualified over better 
qualified candidates for the Army under 
a false plea of fair play. All we have 
to look to is obtaining the best article 
we can for our money, without giving 
any unfair protection to inferior ar- 
ticles, because they happen to be of 
the middle instead of the higher class. 
A fair field and no favour is the sound 
principle. If riding, which is a very 
important one, be, which I do not 
believe, such a very costly accomplish- 
ment to acquire, let the country have 
the advantage of officers who have 
become efficient in it at no expense to 
the Treasury. Do not us have in these 
days a disguised Protection for in- 
feriority in qualifications, a clap-trap 
favouritism to the relatives of middle- 
class constituents. I have been for 40 
years a Free Trader, and I protest 
against Protection to high or low, 
middle class or wage class. In conclu- 
‘sion, I will very shortly recapitulate the 
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argument in favour of the adoption of 
the Report of the Joint Committee. I 
protest against this imperfect scheme of 
yesterday—a quite recent innovation— 
being treated as if it were a time- 
honoured institution, not to be touched 
without hazard by any innovating hand, 
when the secular system of Purchase, 
though it had worked well, had been 
superseded by the competitive system, 
because that was expected to work 
better. Secondly, I protest against the 
bugbear of hopeless impractibility being 
raised against the additional examina- 
tion recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, when they indicate so plainly 
how easy and practicable would be the 
means of carrying it out with regard to 
the limited number of candidates which 
would have to be dealt with. Thirdly, 
I tam against the ignorant talk 
of literary and educational enthusiasts 
about the supreme importance of book- 
learning and high intellectual culture, 
and the unimportance of physical 
strength and activity in officers—placing 
a knowledge of Chaucer above skill in 
riding, and a knowledge of Lucretius 
above swimming. Fourthly, I protest 
against a bounty being given at the 
expense of the country to the less 
wealthy in the shape of the admission 
to the Army of candidates of their class 
giving less promise of future efficiency 
as officers, in the place of candidates 
from a richer class giving greater pro- 
mise of efficiency as officers. Let the 
country get the best officers it can for 
its money; not merely the most learned, 
but the best officers all round—as far as 
these can be tested and selected by ex- 
amination. 

Lorpv DORCHESTER said, he had 
great pleasure in supporting the views 
of his noble Friend who had just sat 
down (Earl Fortescue). The subject to 
which his noble Friend had called atten- 
tion was of the utmost importance and 
deserved every consideration at the 
hands of their Lordships, and he 
believed that there was no tribunal 
better qualified to give an opinion on 
the subject than their Lordships’ House. 
In addition to the Report to which 
his noble Friend had alluded, there was 
another, the Report of Lord Airey’s 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Army, which he regretted had not 
been presented. That Report was 


sure to ooze out through the news- 
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papers. He thought it ought to be 
produced. 

Eart GRANVILLE rose to Order, 
and suggested to the noble Lord that it 
was irregular to allude to a Report not 
before the House, and which was ona 
subject not before the House. 

Lorp DORCHESTER said, he ac- 
cepted the noble Earl’s apology. [Much 
laughter.| He begged pardon—he 
bowed to his reproof; but he might add 
that he believed the Report to which he 
had alluded would throw much light on 
the matter. He begged to support his 
noble Friend (Earl Fortescue) in every 
observation he had made. Good riding 
was, of course, indispensable in the 
Cavalry; but he held, from his own ex- 
perience of 25 years, that it was highly 
useful to Infantry officers and to Naval 
officers also. Liaahier-] He repeated 
that it was useful for Naval officers, who 
occasionally might have to ride with 
despatches across a strange country. It 
was a well-known fact that a dis- 
tinguished member of the Naval Profes- 
sion had obtained great credit in the 
Crimea for carrying despatches on horse- 
back in an enemy’s country. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that as 
his noble Friend (Earl Fortescue) had 
alluded to the Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee, he wished to explain, as repre- 
senting the Civil Service Commission, 
that the Commissioners saw no para- 
mount difficulties in the way of a physical 
competition in the case of candidates for 
the Army; but, at the same time, they 
felt that unless they should be ade- 
quately supported in that view not 
only by the authorities at the Horse 
Guards and the War Office, but also 
by public opinion outside their Lord- 
ships’ House, no steps ought to be taken 
by them. If they were asked to do so, 
they were perfectly ready to carry out 
such alterations in the examinations for 
entrance to the Army as would secure 
a mixture of physical competition with 
other subjects now required of candi- 
dates. The inquiry originated in this 
way. On the 20th of December, 1877, 
Lord Hampton made a private sugges- 
tion on this subject to the Secretary of 
State for War. Soon after the Civil 
Service Commissioners, through their 
Secretary, wrote to the Director General 
of Military Education, assenting to a 
conference on the subject, as suggested 
by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, the then Se- 
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cretary of State for War. In February, 
1878, the Joint Committee met in 
Cannon Row— Lord Hampton, Sir 
George Dasent, and Mr. Walrond, as 
CivilService Commissioners; the Director 
General of Military Education (Lieu- 
tenant General Beauchamp Walker), 
the Assistant Military Secretary (Major 
General R. B. Hawley), and the Assis- 
tant Adjutant General (Colonel G. R. 
Greaves), representing the military au- 
thorities. Previously to making their 
Report, which they did on the 26th of 
April, 1878, the Joint Committee circu- 
lated questions on the subject of their 
inquiry to General W. OC. E. Napier, 
Governor of the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst; Major General Sir John 
Miller Adye, Governor of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich; Major 
General Sir Archibald Alison, Governor 
of the Staff College at Aldershot; and 
to the head masters of these 18 public 
schools — Charterhouse, Cheltenham, 
Clifton, Dulwich, Eton, Harrow, Hailey- 
bury, Malvern, Marlborough, Merchant 
Taylor’s, Repton, Rugby, Sherborne, 
St. Paul’s, Westminster, Wellington 
College, Winchester, and Uppingham. 
He thought he was correct in saying that 
out of the replies received from the 21 
military and civil authorities thus con- 
sulted, 14 were variously though not 
wholly favourable to the proposed 
scheme, and that while those distin- 
guished persons who were favourable to 
it thought with the Joint Committee that 
there would be an advantage in having 
a physical as well as a literary exami- 
nation, they, as well as the Joint Com- 
mittee, were of opinion that the former 
ought not to be compulsory. The sub- 
jects recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee for physical competition were 
riding, walking, running, leaping, 
swimming, and gymnastics; but they 
recommended that the candidate should 
only be at liberty to select three out of 
the six subjects, and that the maximum 
number of marks for them should be 
1,200. The Report of the Committee 
was sent in on the 26th of April, 1878, 
and on the 28th of the same month an- 
other conference was held between the 
Civil Service Commissioners and the 
War Office Representatives ; but nothing 
definite was agreed upon, the Civil 
Service Commissioners not regarding 
themselves as having any authority to 
undertake examinations under the pro- 
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pan scheme, except in the circumstances 
e had already indicated. There was 
this Memorandum— 


“ At a meeting held at the Office of the Civil 
Service Commission on May 28, 1878, in pursu- 
ance of a letter from the Director General of 
Military Education, dated the 24th of that 
month—present, Lord Hampton, Lieutenant 
General . Walker, Sir George Dasent, Mr. 
Walrond—General Walker having, after some 
preliminary discussion, suggested that the Com- 
missioners should put themselves in communica- 
tion. with such persons as they might think fit 
with the view of settling the method of carrying 
out the proposed physical competitions for the 
Army, the Commissioners stated that they did 
not regard themselves as having authority at 
present to take any action in the matter, but 
that they would be quite willing to undertake 
the arrangement and superintendence of such 
examinations if informed that it was the wish 
of the Secretary of State for War and His 
Royal Highness the Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief that they should‘do so, and General 
Walker was requested to report to His Royal 
Highness accordingly.” 


From the 28th of May, 1878, nothing 
more was done in the matter till the 28th 
of February, 1879, when his noble Friend 
brought it under the notice of their Lord- 
ships’ House. On that occasion, it ap- 
peared that the Commander-in-Chief and 
the then Under Secretary of State for 
War (Viscount Bury) were not favour- 
able to the proposed alterations. The 
Under Secretary of State said— 


‘*Tt was true that his right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Secretary of State for War was at 
first disposed to carry out the recommendation 
of the Committee; but on considering it, and 
taking the opinion of military authorities, he 
found that difficulties of an insurmountable 
nature presented themselves against giving effect 
to it, and therefore he would not advise the 
Government or Parliament to endeavour to carry 
it out.”—[3 Hansard, cexliii. 1951.] 


The illustrious Duke said, in the same 
debate— 


“He felt strongly with noble Lords who had 
addressed the House ; but he must honestly con- 
fess that when he came to the question of bring- 
ing the proposed system into practice, he found 
it would be utterly impossible to do so—he did 
not himself see how it could be done; and two 
distinguished officers, who signed the Report, 
being present when the question was further 
discussed, could not give any plan as to how 
their own recommendation could be carried out. 
If the recommendation should be adopted, it 
would change the whole present system of edu- 
cation, and changing the whole system was an 
extremely grave matter. .... There might be 


very good grounds for doing this, and possibly 
there might be found a reason for combining 
the two things; but, he and his noble Friend at 
the War Office having given every consideration 
to the matter, he did not see how it was possible 








to combine the two things. . .. . The other day 
his representative, General Lyons, the Quarter- 
master General, went down to Sandhurst, and 
he said that he never saw a finer or a better set 
of young men than he saw there..... He 
(the Duke of Cambridge) himself had also been 
struck with the qualifications of the young 
men.” —[ Ibid. 1592-3.] 


After those two speeches, the Civil 
Service Commissioners did not think it 
right to take any step in the matter, 
though they were not opposed to the 
proposed changes, if the Horse Guards 
and the War Office authorities thought 
them desirable for the welfare of the 
Army. He (Viscount Enfield), however, 
believed he was correct in stating that 
the late Secretary for War and the 
Commander-in-Chief were opposed to 
any action being taken in the matter. 
For himself, he did not see how the 
scheme could be worked out. A better 
class of young men than they obtained 
at present could not be had. The Com- 
missioners themselves deprecated the 
continually stirring up of this question, 
which only unsettled the minds of 
parents of candidates and of tutors, who 
did not know what alterations in the 
system of Army examinations might be 
contemplated. Besides, all history and 
all experience showed that it was quite 
possible to combine the highest military 
education and knowledge even with a 
somewhat deficient physical exterior. 
He begged to remind his noble Friend 
that Lord Macaulay, referring to the 
Battle of Neerwinden, mentioned— 

“The hunchbacked dwarf who urged forward 
the fiery onset of France,and the asthmatic 
skeleton who covered the slow retreat of 
England.” 


No doubt, physical qualifications were 
of great importance; but he thought 
that if the preliminary private medical 
examination which preceded the literary 
examination was fairly carried out, in 
all probability no officer physically in- 
competent could be admitted into the 
Army; and that if it were a real and 
a tolerably stringent one, the test of 
physical competence for entering the 
Army would be solved in, perhaps, a 
more satisfactory manner than by making 
the candidates run, jump, swim, or ride, 
as the noble Earl wished. At the same 
time, his Colleagues and himself were 
only anxious to meet the wishes of the 
military authorities and the public ina 
matter of such vital interest to the future 
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discipline and well-being of the Army ; 
and with respect to any difficulties that 
there might be in the way of carrying 
out these alterations, he would venture 
to paraphrase an old French proverb, 
and say—‘‘If it is difficult, it is done; 
if it is impossible, it shall be done.” He 
repeated, however, that the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners claimed an unmis- 
takable expression of opinion to guide 
them in the conduct of these examina- 
tions. 

Toe Eart or MORLEY said, that 
while, no doubt, there was a considerable 
consensus of authority in favour of what 
his noble Friend (Earl Fortescue) pro- 
posed, he (the Earl of Morley) ventured 
to say he would succeed in showing that 
the authorities were not so unanimous 
on the subject as his noble Friend 
seemed to suppose. There cauld be no 
doubt of the proposition that it was de- 
sirable the officers of the British Army 
should be physically capable of with- 
standing the difficulties which they had 
to encounter from changes of climate 
and other causes in all parts of the 
world; but as to the plan now before 
the House, it was condemned last year 
by the illustrious Duke at the head of 
the Army, who, when speaking on the 
subject, while admitting the desirability 
of physical training, said he did not see 
how it should be allowed to take the 

lace of intellectual capacity. He (the 

arl of Morley) believed that his Royal 
Highness adhered to the opinion which 
he at that time expressed. Now, he put 
it to their Lordships that, on considera- 
tion of it, this plan would be found 
unnecessary and undesirable ; and, even 
if it were practicable, it would be al- 
most impossible tocarry out. He would 
now call attention to the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee; but he 
would, in the first place, remind the 
House that they considered that nothing 
should be done to interfere with the re- 
ward of superior mental training,. He 
did not, however, think the Committee, 
who had not gone into details, showed 
in their Report how a physical compe- 
tition of the kind suggested by them 
could be introduced without interfering 
with the rewards given to superior in- 
tellectual merit. The physical tests 
proposed by them were six in number, 
and any candidate was to be allowed to 
take up three of them, and no marks 
were to be given unless the candidate 


Viscount Enfield 





reached a certain efficiency. As to the 
first subject they recommended—riding, 
he did not concur with his noble Friend 
in thinking that the rich would have no 
advantagein acompetition in that branch. 
His experience might be different from 
that of his noble Friend; but he thought 
that keeping horses and riding them 
was an expensive amusement, and it 
was not every young man who had a 
desire to satisfy this test who could 
afford to keep a horse in the exercise of 
which he might acquire that qualifica- 
tion. Then, in nisi the minimum 
rate was to be a mile in 10 minutes, or 
six miles an hour. Many young men 
could attain that speed; but, as a 
minimum, it was preposterously high, 
and he would like to know how many 
candidates would succeed in walking at 
that pace? The test for running was 
one mile in five and a-half minutes. 
The minimum for jumping was 4 feet 
6 inches, and for the leaping 15 feet. 
Need he say more? He did not think 
that many candidates would come up to 
any one of those minimum standards. 
The physical tests proposed, even if 
fully carried out, would not insure the 
results desired. Walking six miles an 
hour, for instance, was a feat which re- 
quired a certain knack rather than great 
powers of physical endurance, and a 
man might fail in it who could cover his 
30 miles without fatigue. Then there 
were practical difficulties in the execu- 
tion of the scheme which had, probably, 
not been sufficiently considered by the 
Members of the Committee and many 
schoolmasters who had given their ap- 
proval to this scheme. Where was this 
j umping and running to take place? It 
would, of necessity, be private; but it 
would, at the same time, require a place 
like the Agricultural Hall or the Lillie 
Bridge Grounds, to be carried out in; 
and some 300 or 400 young men running 
and jumping after their commissions 
would form, to say the least of it, an ex- 
traordinary spectacle. Again, were these 
tests to come in at the preliminary, or 
at the final, examination? If at the 
former, something like 800 candidates 
would be engaged in these athletic con- 
tests, and a considerable organization 
would be necessary ; but, if at the latter, 
then the literary examination might have 
the effect of weeding out those who 
physically were the most effective. The 
scheme, in fact, did not appear to be a 
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well-considered or practical one, and it 
was condemned by no less an authority 
than Sir John Adye, than whom it would 
be difficult to find a better judge of the 
moral and physical qualities requisite 
in candidates for the Service. Such a 
protest ought to carry weight as against 
the opinion of the schoolmasters, who, 
by the way, were not unanimously in 
favour of them. If the proposed change 
were made, it was clear that the success of 
candidates under the system would de- 
pend not so much on their constitutional 
powers as on the particular state of 
“training” in which they happened to 
be when they presented themselves. He 
ventured to think that such tests would 
fail to produce the kind of officer re- 
quired. They would even, he believed, 
be seriously prejudicial to the young 
men who engaged in them, as it was a 
notorious fact that severe physical ex- 
ertions by young men at the age of 17 
years caused great harm in after years. 
Moreover, the Government, by sanction- 
ing them, would appear to affix a stamp 
upon the system of athletic competitions, 
which was already too prominent in 
schools, and so, indirectly, do mischief. 
If it could be shown that the physique 
of the Service had deteriorated, some- 
thing, of course, would have to be done ; 
but he was assured by those who had the 
best means of judging that we never had 
a finer lot of young men at Sandhurst 
and Woolwich than at this time, both as 
regarded physical and moral qualities. 
Then why, after considering the average 
good resulting from the present system, 
should they change it? The system 
gave a very good class of men — men 
of excellent intelligence—and under the 
present condition of warfare it was most 
important to have men of good intelli- 
gence. They were subject to a sort of 
natural selection, for weakly youths 
naturally shunned the Army, with its 
physical hardships, and they were not 
too strictly weeded by the examination 
process. The puny bookworm was not 
aman likely to seek a military career, 
and, theréfore, there wasno danger of any 
such finding their way into the Army. 
The examination for the Army was a test 
of good average intelligence—a quality 
very essential in modern warfare; it 
could scarcely be described as of a very 
high intellectual standard, and candi- 
dates once admitted to Woolwich or 
Sandhurst obtained an admirable phy- 





sical training. He was assured that 
they were thoroughly practised in riding 
and other manly sports, which, it was 
hardly necessary to say, were a totally 
different thing from the competitive tests 
now proposed. He hoped the noble 
Earl, after what had been said, would 
be satisfied that the working out of the 
details of the scheme recommended by 
the Committee would be attended with 
so much difficulty as to render it almost 
impossible. It would be an undesirable 
scheme, and absolutely unnecessary. He 
also hoped his noble Friend would be 
satisfied with that answer, and not bring 
forward the question again, inasmuch as 
such discussions tended to unsettle the 
public mind and to make candidates un- 
certain as to what subjects they would 
be expected to learn. 

Tne Duce or CAMBRIDGE said, that 
he had really nothing to add to what he 
said in February, 1879, when he spoke 
of the physical advantages possessed by 
the young officers in the Army. He en- 
tirely denied that there was any physical 
deterioration on the part of the cadets 
of Woolwich or Sandhurst to justify the 
change proposed. He admitted there 
would be great advantage in the physi- 
cal requirements which the noble Earl 
(Earl Fortescue) wished to introduce ; 
but, at the same time, he (the Duke of 
Cambridge) must point out that they 
they were at present a remarkably fine 
body of young men, and they had ample 
opportunity, both at Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst, of improving those physical quali- 
ties most required by their Profession. 
If our officers were deteriorated in this 
respect, and were, in consequence, not 
competent to perform their duties pro- 
perly, those in authority would be de- 
sirous of making a change; but he 
denied that there was any such necessity 
at present. He would be glad if noble ~ 
Lords would go down to Woolwich and 
see the cadets there, and he felt sure that 
they would be struck when they observed 
what a fine body of young men presented 
themselves. There might be some in- 
dividuals among them of somewhat 
small stature ; but he could assure their 
Lordships that most of them were 6 feet 
high. Of course, their appearance on 
the whole might be better, if some of 
them were not lower in stature than 
others. We gave them every opportunity 
of learning to ride, and the way in which 
they performed their exercisesinthe gym- 
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nasium was as good as anyone could pos- 
sibly wish. With all this evidence before 
them, what more did they want? Why 
introduce a system which would be 
attended with great difficulty and incon- 
venience, and of which the results would 
be doubtful, for if it were carried out, it 
must place some young men at a serious 
disadvantage. Noonesaid thatthecountry 
was suffering from want of a good class 
of officers; he therefore hoped that this 
subject would not be brought forward 
again, for he did not see that the class 
of officers who were now obtained and 
who, it should be remembered, passed a 
strict medical examination, left anything 
to be desired. There were usually 700 
or 800 candidates for 100 vacancies, and 
the competition was, consequently, very 
great. He did not, however, think that 
their Lordships would wish to see fewer 
candidates presenting themselves for 
examination; for the fact that they 
presented themselves in such numbers 
showed that the Service was popular, 
that the spirit of the nation was good, 
and that there were a great many young 
men who desired to exhibit their gallan- 
try in the field, as well as to display 
their good conduct in quarters. He could 
not, therefore, regret that there was so 
large a number of candidates for so 
small a number of vacancies. He did 
not, moreover, think that anything ought 
to be done at present to change the 
system as it existed. It was, he believed, 
as satisfactory as it could be made; and 
although he was as much opposed as 
anybody to the system of cramming, he 
would observe that that necessity had 
not been created by the authorities, but 
rather by the number of competitors. 
He did not know that he could add any- 
thing to the answer which had been 
given by his noble Friend the Under 
Secretary of State, and he fully endorsed 
the arguments which he had laid before 
the House. 

Viscount BURY said, that, as he had 
an opportunity of going into this sub- 
ject last year, he would not occupy the 
attention of their Lordships long. The 
reason why he rose was because the 
noble Earl (Earl Fortescue) said that in 
Parliamentary Motions there was no- 
thing like perseverance if you wished to 
obtain success, and by that he supposed 
the noble Earl intended to bring forward 
this matter again ; but he quite agreed 
with thenoble Viscount( Viscount Enfield) 


The Duke of Cambridge 





at the head of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that it was extremely undesirable 
that any doubt should exist on the part of 
those who had to carry out the instruc- 
tion of young officers, or on the part of 
the parents of those officers, or that the 
belief should gain ground that changes 
of a radical description were about to be 
introduced into the system of education 
for the Army. He, therefore, depre- 
cated the bringing forward annually of 
such a Motion as the present by the 
noble Earl; and it was clear, in his 
opinion, that on both sides of the House 
it was not regarded as being practicable. 
In the speech of the noble Earl who 
opened the discussion there was, it ap- 
peared to him, an entire absence of any 
argument to show that the physical tests 
which he proposed were necessary in 
consequence of any deterioration in the 
personnel of young officers; and, if he 
might say so without disrespect to the 
noble Earl, it was much more a crotchet 
than a reality. His (Viscount Bury’s) 
noble Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for War said he did not know at 
what period the physical test should be 
applied. Obviously, however, if it was 
deemed expedient to have recourse to 
such tests, they must be introduced at 
the very outset, and must form part of the 
medical examination ; for public opinion 
would not sanction the proposal that 
they should be allowed to interfere with 
the intellectual tests. In that case, they 
would then find many difficulties in the 
way, and that they would not be sup- 
ported by public opinion when they at- 
tempted to enfore it. It should also be 
borne in mind that there were 700 or 
800 candidates coming up at every ex- 
amination, and if the whole 800 were to 
be examined as suggested, it would be 
reducing, in his opinion, the whole 
system to a perfect absurdity. These 
young men came up to town at very con- 
siderable inconvenience to be examined, 
and if the time during which they were 
left about London was prolonged in order 
to carry into effect the proposed tests, 
then an extremely unfair tax would for 
insufficient reasons be imposed on their 
parents. He, therefore, agreed with his 
noble Friend the Under Secretary of 
State in deprecating the making of any 
change in the physical examination for 
the Army. 

Lorp HYLTON, after a careful pe- 
rusal of the Report of the Committee, 
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was of opinion that the arguments op- 
posed to a change outweighed those in 
favour of it. It would only protract the 
unreasonably long examination which 
young men now had to undergo. It was 
not so much, he thought, physical exami- 
nation which was required as a reform 
in the mode of the examinations which 
were now carried on. At present, a 
number of young men were brought up 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
and literally cast adrift in London for 
more than three weeks ; and he had no 
hesitation in saying, from his own know- 
ledge, that many had failed to pass their 
examinations in consequence of the 
temptations to which they had been ex- 
posed while in London. If the exami- 
nations for admission to Sandhurst or 
Woolwich could be held at either of 
those places, it would, he believed, be 
a great advantage. If the staff at those 
Establishments was not sufficient, let it 
be increased ; it more buildings were re- 
quired, let them be built. He appealed 
to the Government—especially to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Civil 
Service Commission—but, above all, he 
appealed to the Commander-in-Chief, to 
assist in devising some plan to change a 
system which, as now carried out, was 
detrimental to the Service and to the 
country. 

Eart FORTESOUE rose to reply, 
but—— 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON interposed on the ground of 
Order. There was, he said, no Motion 
before the House, and their Lordships 
had already listened to the noble Earl 
with great indulgence. Beyond that, 
what had been said on the subject by 
the noble Earl had been fully answered 
by the noble Earl on the Treasury Bench 
(the Earl of Morley). 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
EJECTMENTS. 


MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Eart or ANNESLEY, in mov- 
ing— 

“That there be laid before the House, Return 
in tabular form for each county, of the number 
of civil bill ejectments, distinguishing eject- 
ments on the title from those for non-payment 
of rent, tried and determined in each county in 
Treland for each of the three years ending 30th 
June 1880, exclusive of ejectments for premises 
situate in counties of cities, boroughs, and 
towns, under the Act 9th Geo. [V. chap. 82., or 
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the Towns Improvement Act, 1854, or any local 
Act; also the number of persons re-admitted 
as tenants or care-takers :—Ejectments entered : 
on title; for non-payment of rent: decrees 
granted: decrees executed: dismisses: cases 
otherwise disposed of ; stay put on decrees: ree . 
admitted as tenants or care-takers. 

*‘ Also, Return, in tubular form for each 
county, of the number of actions of ejectments 
in superior courts commenced, distinguishing 
ejectments on the title from ejectments for non- 
payment of rent, and those tried and deter- 
mined in each county in Ireland for each of the 
three years ending 30th June 1880; and the 
number of haberes issued and the number exe- 
cuted in the same period; also, number of per- 
sons re-admitted as tenants or care-takers :— 
Actions commenced: on title; for non-pay- 
ment of rent: actions tried: on title; for rent: 
number of haberes issued: number of haberes 
executed: re-admitted as tenants or care-takers.’’ 

* And also, Return for each county for the 
three years ending 30th June 1880, of the num- 
ber of land claims in which the court certified 
under section 9. of the Land Act, that the non- 
payment of rent causing the eviction had arisen 
from the rent being an exorbitant rent; and 
of the amount awarded in each case for dis- 
turbance ;”’ 
said, Her Majesty’s Government, with 
a view of relieving the distress in Ire- 
land, had introduced a Bill which had 
for its object to release the tenant 
farmers of Ireland from the necessity of 
paying the debts owing totheir creditors. 
A Return had been given by the Crown 
of the number of evictions that had 
taken place in Ireland, which stated 
that in 1877 there were 900 evictions, 
whilst last year there were 2,063. Those 
figures, however, were obtained from 
the Constabulary Force in Ireland; at 
least, it had been so stated in “‘ another 
place,” and he (the Earl of Annesley) 
thought it was very doubtful, indeed, 
whether those Reports were to be relied 
upon. However that might be, he said 
that he did not believe that the land- 
lords in Ireland ever did evict except 
under great provocation, and for their 
own protection. If there really had 
been 918 more evictions last year than 
in the preceding 12 months, the cause 
for such a state of things must be looked 
for in the baneful and unscrupulous 
agitation at present continuing in Ire- 
land. He thought any noble Lord ac- 
quainted with the management of estates 
in Ireland would agree with him in say- 
ing that the large estates in Ireland were 
managed upon just principles towards 
the tenants. It was impossible to ima- 
gine that any landlord would attempt to 
evict a tenant in the Ulster Tenant Right 
district, because he would have to pay 
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an enormous sum for doing so; and, 
therefore, a landlord would not try, ex- 
cept ina case of absolute necessity. The 
Return which he asked for was very 
nearly the same asone which wasordered 
to be printed by the late House of Com- 
mons, and which he believed was now 
in course of preparation, He thought 
if the Return was granted, the public 
would have an opportunity of finding 
out the real state of the case. 

Eant SPENCER said, the Return 
which the noble Earl (the Earl of An- 
nesley) moved for was almost identical 
with a Return which was moved for by 
Mr. Lowther, when he was Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in March last. That Return would be 
in the hands of Parliament next week, 
and would give all the information asked 
for by the noble Earl, except the last 
portion, which asked for the number re- 
admitted as tenants or care-takers. He 
hoped that his noble Friend would be 
satisfied with the Return moved for by 
Mr. Lowther; and, if he desired, he 
(Earl a deg had no objection to the 
Return being made up to the 30th June 
of this year. 

Tue Eart or ANNESLEY expressed 
himself satisfied to accept the Return in 
the form suggested by the noble Earl 
(Earl Spencer). 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(xo. 106.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Eart SPENCER, in moving that the 
Bill be now the second time, said, that 
it did not introduce any new principle, 
but was merely intended to carry out 
what the Act of 1870 first began. That 
Bill was extended by the Act of 1876. 
He did not, therefore, think it necessary 
to trouble their Lordships with any 
general statement, and he trusted that 
the Bill would not meet with any oppo- 
sition from their Lordships. Briefly, the 
object of the Bill was to enforce school 
attendance throughout the country. He 
wished to point out what had been done 
under the former Education Acts. First, 
there was the Act of 1870, under which 
there was no obligation on parents to 
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send their children to school; but bye- 
laws were allowed to be made in places 
where there were school boards, under 
which parents might be prosecuted for 
not sending their children to school. 
Secondly, there was the Act of 1876, 
which was introduced into the other 
House by Lord Sandon, and into their 
Lordships’ House by the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon), his Predecessor. That Act 
contained some important clauses with 
regard to education, which materially 
altered the measure of 1870. One clause 
enacted that there should be an obli- 
gation on every parent in England and 
Wales to have his child educated. There 
was a further enactment making it penal 
on the _ of every employer of labour 
to employ children under the age of 10 
years ; and only at the age of 14 was a 
child able to claim certain exemptions. 
Those exemptions were to be earned. 
The rules under this head gradually 
increased in stringency, and the maxi- 
mum of stringency would be reached in 
January, 1881, when, by the Act of 
1876, no child could be employed up to 
the age of 14, unless he had passed the 
4th Standard, or had attended school 
250 times a-year on the average during 
five years; and the child must not have 
attended in more than two schools. 
There was also a general enactment by 
which bye-laws might be made for the 
purpose of regulating the attendance of 
children in every district, and varying 
according to the necessities of each dis- 
trict. There was a third mode of exemp- 
tion under the Factory Acts, which were 
thoroughly revised in 1876. Under 
those Acts no child could be employed 
up to the age of 10 years. If he was 
employed after that age, he must go to 
school half-time up to the age of 13, 
without a standard being fixed. At that 
age, if he passed the 4th Standard, he 
could goto work. These were the gene- 
ral regulations so far as regarded com- 
pulsory education. Then there was one 
clause in the Act of 1876—the 11th 
clause—which enacted that any person 
convicted by a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction of habitual neglect to send his 
children to school should be liable to 
punishment. That Act also contained 
an important Amendment with regard 
to bye-laws. Up to that time bye-laws 
could only be enforced where there were 
school boards. But the Act contained a 
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provision that a school attendance com- 
mittee, formed by the urban and rural 
authorities, in parishes and places where 
there was no school board, on the requi- 
sition of any parish, should have the 
same power of making bye-laws as the 
school boards. Those were the general 
regulations, and that was the machinery 
for enforcing those regulations; but they 
were somewhat defective. .Up to 1876 
there were two laws in different districts. 
In one district parents might be under 
compulsion owing to the existence of 
bye-laws, and in another there might be 
no compulsion because there were no 
bye-laws. But the question of bye-laws 
was somewhat difficult, because it was 
necessary, when there were no bye-laws, 
that there should first be a requisition 
from a parish. A school board had to 
be appointed, or the ratepayers had to 
sign a requisition. That caused a great 
difficulty, because at least 50 persons 
had to sign the requisition, and the 
farmers were not always fully alive to 
the form of proceeding, and were also 
reluctant to incur any expenditure for 
carrying out a proposal which might 
break down. The cost was considerable. 
For instance, the cost of obtaining these 
bye-laws reached in some Unions the 
sum of £100. The Bill before their 
Lordships professed to deal with that 
question in a simple manner. It was 
no longer to be necessary to get a requi- 
sition signed; but the school attendance 
committee was to be empowered to make 
bye-laws, and the Act. required that 
before the end of this year all the 
school attendance committees should do 
so. He next wished to point out the 
number of schools in the country, 
and the number of children attending 
those schools. The total of schools in 
1869-70 was 8,281 ; in 1875-76, 14,273; 
and in 1878-9, 17,166. In those schools 
there was accommodation for 2,000,000 
children in 1869-70, for 3,500,000 in 
1875-6, and for upwards of 4,000,000 in 
1878-9. The percentage of the popu- 
lation attending those schools was, in 
1869-70, 8°75; im 1875-6, 14°13; and 
in 1878-9, 16°46. That showed a satis- 
factory state of things. The country 
had now arrived at something like what 
was thought to be by those who had en- 
tered into calculations on the subject 
the goal of its endeavours. Then he 
would refer to the Register. The num- 
ber on the Register in 1869-70, was 
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1,600,000; in 1875-6, nearly 3,000,000 ; 
and in 1878-9, 3,710,000. Then with 
respect to the percentage of average at- 
tendance, a8 compared with the numbers 
on the books, he found thatin' 1869 the 
percentage was 67; in 1875-6 it was 68; 
and in 1878-9, 70; so that not only was 
the number of children attending school 
steadily increasing, but the percentage 
of attendance by the children on the 
books was inereasing in equal proportion. 
This showed that compulsion had had a 
desirable effect. In the first six years 
the attendance had increased at the rate 
of 200,000, and in the last three years 
at the rate of 250,000. If they looked 
at the population of 5,580,000 who were 
not under bye-laws, they would find that 
5,000,000 belonged to rural parishes. 
The difficulty of enforcing compulsion 
under the general Statute upon obstinate 
parents was that, in the first instance, 
an attendance order was made, and if a 
penalty were desired, it was necessary 
to return and show that the attendance 
order had been disobeyed. Two motions 
were necessary before any practical ac- 
tion could be taken. Under the bye-laws 
it was found that the process was sim- 
pler and cheaper. Although there had 
been a gradual progress in school at- 
tendance, something further was neces- 
sary, and he proposed by this Bill, by 
extending the operations of the bye-laws, 
to carry on the work of the Act of 1870, 
which the Act of 1876 so materially 
assisted; and if they got the bye-laws 
now proposed passed, they would be 
doing quite as much as they could. The 
reason why he introduced the Bill was 
this. In 1881, the Act of 1876 would 
attain its greatest stringency. It would 
be illegal next year for any person to 
employ a child at half-time even — 
the age of 14, unless that child had 
passed in the 4th Standard. He was 
afraid it would be exceedingly difficult 
in many districts to employ children 
under these conditions. He found that 
last year, out of 889,271 children above 
the age of 10, there were 506,820 pre- 
sented in Standards 1; 2, and 3. That 
showed that there had been considerable 
difficulty in obtaining so high a standard 
as was desired. It was, besides, ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not almost impos- 
sible, from the removal of the resi- 
dence of the parents, and other causes, 
to get a certain number of attend- 
ances shown. What would be the 
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result in 1881? He believed the Act 
would be evaded, as it was now evaded, 
by a large class, or it would sweep to a 
great extent many fields and places of 
children who ought to be doing work 
and bringing wages to their parents. 
They should require every school board 
throughout the country to pass bye-laws 
which would meet the requirements of 
the neighbourhood; and if the boards 
did not pass bye-laws, bye-laws should be 
passed for them; and it was hoped that 
by January they would have bye-laws 
which would obviate the great hardships 
of taking from labour a great many of 
the children of the country. The second 
part of the Bill dealt with a conflict of 
authority which had occurred between 
the bye-laws and the Factory Acts, and 
two cases had been tried in order to see 
which was paramount. At present, one 
employer of labour—namely, the manu- 
facturer, found he could get his labour 
without any difficulty under the Factory 
Acts, which allowed children of 10 years 
of age to go to work as half-timers ; 
while the farmer could not get a boy, 
because the bye-laws under which the 
boy was bound to be so employed were 
very much more severe in their applica- 
tion than the Acts in question, for they re- 
quired that children so employed should 
have passed a certain standard. The 
Judges before whom one of the cases 
was tried (Justices Bramwell and Den- 
man) decided that the bye-laws were 

aramount; but in the other case, tried 

y Justices Mellor and Lush, the deci- 
sion was exactly the reverse. No appeal 
could be made, as it was a criminal 
matter, and therefore they had come to 
a deadlock. The Government proposed 
where there was a conflict of this kind 
that the bye-laws should prevail, for it 
had been shown that having to passa 
standard was a great stimulus to parents 
to send their children to school, and it 
was thought desirable to place allchildren 
under the same law. There was also 
power in the Bill to give the power of 
deciding to the school board to say whe- 
ther the school should be under the bye- 
laws or the general Act, as it was de- 
sired to give, in the matter of school 
attendance, the option to school boards, 
and not to the magistrate or the Judge, 
to direct a prosecution. There was one 


clause—the 40th—in the Act of 1876, 
which imposed some very remarkable 
and unfair conditions upon pauper chil- 
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dren. For instance, if a man met with 
an accident and applied for out-door 
relief to the Union, his children must 
go to school unless they fulfilled cer- 
tain conditions—that was, reached the 
8rd Standard; and, therefore, a child 
who had fully earned exemption from 
school, was required to go back to school 
at the very time his services were most 
required. He did not think that that 
was the intention of the Act. There- 
fore, under the present Bill, it was pro- 
posed that whenever a child had earned 
exemption he should not, because his 
father became a pauper, have to go to 
school and to fulfil other conditions. 
Those were the provisions of the Bill, 
and they would, he was convinced, ope- 
rate with great advantage. The noble 
Earl concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
did not in any way deprecate the ad- 
vancement of education ; but he thought 
that great discretion should be given to 
magistrates in cases under the Education 
Act. Parents often lost much time and 
had much difficulty in getting truant 
children to go to school. He (the Duke 
of Somerset) had known of cases in 
which, when boys were told to go to 
school, they went bird’s-nesting; and 
unless the father lost his time in looking 
after them and seeing that they went 
regularly to school, he would be liable 
to be punished, and magistrates were 
sometimes very severe on poor parents 
in such circumstances. Again, a poor 
widow who had to go out to work, if 
she was obliged to follow her children 
every day to school, would be unable to 
earn her living. He admitted that there 
must be compulsion; but he thought it 
should be adopted gradually and with 
due regard to circumstances. In his 
opinion, magistrates ought to have some 
power of relaxing the rigour of the prin- 
ciple in cases such as he had suggested. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he could assure his 
noble Friend the President of the Coun- 
cil (Earl Spencer) that this measure had 
his most cordial support. He thought 
his noble Friend would not be surprised 
at that intimation, because he believed 
this was much the same Bill as the one 
which he (the Duke of Richmond and 




















the noble Duke who had just spoken 


provisions of the Bill generally, but 
rather that he desired that there should 


relaxing the penalties in certain cases 
to which parents were liable. At present, 
however, the magistrates had a great 
discretion in carrying out the law, and 
instances of hardship were quite the ex- 
ception. Magistrates always dealt with 
the surrounding circumstances of the 
cases brought before them, and the 
parents of children who went bird’s- 
nesting when they ought to go to school 
would not be treated harshly. That Bill 
was necessary, more especially in the 
agricultural districts. The only point 
in it which he did not quite understand 
was the last part of Clause 4, and when 
they went into Committee it might be 
desirable to obtain further information 
with regard to it. 

Eart SPENCER said, he could con- 
firm substantially what had been said 
by his noble Friend the late President 
of the Council (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) in respect to the discretion 
vested in magistrates, and often exer- 
cised by them in cases such as those 
mentioned by his noble Friend the Duke 
of Somerset. The signature of two 
members of the school board was re- 
quired to any order for proceeding 
against a parent, and, beyond that, 
truant children could be committed 
under certain conditions to industrial 
schools. 





_ Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 5th July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issuep—For Bewd- 
ley, v. Charles Harrison, esquire, whose Elec- 
tion has been determined to be void. 








(the Duke of Somerset) objected to the 


be some power given to magistrates of 
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Gordon) had himself intended to intro- 
duce if circumstances had not prevented 
his doing so. He did not gather that 


Pustic Buis—Ordered—First Reading—Reve- 
nue Offices (Scotland) Holidays * [254]. 

Second Reading—Compensation for Disturbance 
(Ireland) [232]. 

Committee—Report—Taxes Management * [242]; 
Statutes (Definition of Time) * [225]. adie 
Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 

Orders (Eastbourne, &c.) * [189], and passed. 
Withdrawn—Relietf of Distress (Ireland) * [244.] 


QUESTIONS. 


— oOo 


SPAIN—DETENTION OF A BRITISH 
SUBJECT AT FERNANDO PO. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is a fact that Mr. James 
©. Young, a British subject, was, in 
June 1878, sentenced to four months 
imprisonment or £20 fine by the Courts 
of Fernando Po, and that the fine was 

aid and its payment accepted, but that 
eae is still detained a prisoner in the 
island on the ground that his sentence 
requires ratification by the Superior 
Courts at Havannah; whether the 
climate of Fernando Po is not considered 
to be one of the most deadly to Euro- 
peans in the world ; whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have taken any steps 
to rescue Mr. Young from an indefinitely 
protracted imprisonment; and, whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the correspondence relating to 
Mr. Young’s case ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
facts of the case, as stated by the hon. 
Member, are, I regret to say, correct. 
Urgent remonstrances on the subject 
have been repeatedly addressed to the 
Spanish Government through Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Madrid, special stress 
being laid on the danger to Mr. Young’s 
life involved in his continued detention 
at Fernando Po. The latest intelligence 
received was to the effect that the case 
was to come before the Supreme Court 
at Havannah on the 12th ultimo. There 
will be no objection to laying the Corre- 
spondence on the Table of the House? 


IRELAND—THE PHENIX PARK, 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether any spaces in the 
Phenix Park hitherto enjoyed by the 
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general public have been recently in- 
closed and set apart ; and, if so, whether 
such encroachments or inclosures have 
been sanctioned by the custodians of the 
Park in the interests of the public? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am not 
sure, Sir, that this Question ought not 
to have been asked of the Treasury, as 
it relates to the Board of Works, which 
is under the Treasury. All I know 
about the Phoenix Park is that it is a 
very beautiful park, and I sometimes 
wish that I was there instead of here. 
For some years a portion of it has been 
inclosed with a wire fence for the pur- 

ose of utilizing the sewage of the Royal 
Hibernian Military School, and for a 
short time, I understand, an additional 
wire fence has been put round an ad- 
ditional space. There is no intention of 
keeping up the wire fence round it, and 
it is in a portion of the Park which is 
less frequented than the other portions 
of it are. 


THE CAPE COLONY—SIR BARTLE 
FRERE. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether the failure of the South 
African Oonfederation Scheme has al- 
tered the view of the Government with 
regard to the retention of Sir Bartle 
Frere at the Cape ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As I made the 
fullest statement to the House upon this 
subject on a previous occasion, it may be 
convenient that I should make a reply 
to the Question of the hon. Member. 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
with very great concern the intelligence 
which has arrived from the Cape, show- 
ing that the proposals of the Cape 
Ministry for the promotion of Confeder- 
ation among the Colonies have been 
frustrated. I am aware that that fact 
has a serious bearing upon the state- 
ment I addressed to the House on an 
early day of this Session ; but it is not 
possible for the Government, from the 
succinct telegraphic notices that have 
arrived, to form any sufficient and com- 
prehensive judgment on the circum- 
stances, and, consequently, I cannot at 
present answer my hon. Friend; but 
when the despatches giving a clear and 
full account of the occurrences have 
arrived, the matter will have our full and 
serious consideration. 


Mr. MN. Brooks 
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RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—LIMERICK 
JUNCTION. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is a 
fact that, owing to monetary differ- 
ences between the Great Southern and 
Western and Limerick and Waterford 
Railways as to the terms of occupation 
and use of the station at Limerick Junc- 
tion, the latter Company have received 
notice to quit and are now engaged in 
constructing a station on their own land 
some five hundred or six hundred yards 
from the existing station ; and, whether, 
as this is the most important centre of 
Railway communication in the South 
of Ireland, and that by the proposed 
arrangements very great inconvenience 
will be caused to the public, attended, 
probably, with delays in the transmis- 
sion of mails and parcels, the Board of 
Trade will take steps, by arbitration or 
otherwise, to protect the public from 
such grave annoyance ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The Board of 
Trade have no official knowledge of the 
circumstances referred to in the Question 
of my hon. Friend, and, as no question 
of public safety appears to be involved, 
they would have no power to interfere 
unless appealed to by both of the Rail- 
way Companies interested. Should the 
Companies apply to the Board of Trade, 
I shall be happy to direct steps to be at 
once taken in order to bring the dif- 
ferences which are alleged to exist to a 
satisfactory termination. 


THE CURRENCY—WORN GOLD COINS. 


Str JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the con- 
dition of the gold currency ; and, whether 
it is proposed to take steps to withdraw 
from circulation worn coins which are 
below the current weight ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My attention, 
Sir, has been called to the condition of 
the gold currency, and I am aware that 
it is unsatisfactory. But my hon. Friend 
will know that the question is a very 
serious one, and that it entails con- 
sequences which might not appear at first 
sight to belong to it. It entails a con- 
sideration of the whole question as to 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of the 
premises of the present Mint, and the 
amount of work which the Mint can 
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carry on; and, further, whether it is 
practicable or desirable to delegate to 
private persons the conduct of any por- 
tion of our currency—for, without that, 
the gold coinage could not be renewed, 
as I am informed, at the present time. 
If that delegation could not take place, 
there then comes up the question of the 
removal of the site of the Mint. Under 
these circumstances, I think my hon. 
Friend will not regard me as unreason- 
able when I say that, while I feel the 
subject will require early attention, I do 
not think it will be possible to give it 
that consideration during the continuance 
of the present Session. 


India— 


TURKEY—THE IDENTIC NOTE—MR. 
GOSCHEN’S MISSION, 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
the identic note said to have been pre- 
sented to the Porte, as well as the reply 
to that note, can be laid before Parlia- 
ment; and, whether any other Papers 
connected with Mr. Goschen’s Mission 
can be laid before Parliament ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Identic Note and Papers relating to it 
will be presented to Parliament as soon 
as circumstances will admit of this being 
done without interfering with the pro- 
gress of negotiations. We shall have 
to obtain the concurrence of the other 
Powers concerned. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE— 
THE WINE DUTIES, 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any communications have been 
received from any Foreign Government 
other than that of France, upon the sub- 
ject of the proposed alteration in the 
Wine Duties; and, if so, whether they 
can be produced ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government are in communi- 
cation with the Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, and Austrian Governments on 
the subject of the Wine Duties; but it 
would be inconvenient to lay any of the 
Papers before the House at the present 
stage of the negotiations. Representa- 
tions from most of the foreign Powers 
concerned in the matter will be found in 
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a Memorandum drawn up in the Foreign 
Office, and appended to the Report of 
the Select Committee of this House on 
the Wine Duties in 1879. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—WICK- 
LOW ELECTION—THE BALLOT. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether Mr. Fen- 
ton, the land agent of Mr. Fitzwilliam 
Dick, an ‘unsuccessful candidate at the 
late election for Wicklow, who, having 
been admitted under an order of the 
Irish Court of Common Pleas, to inspect 
the ballot papers of the said election in 
support of a petition (since withdrawn) 
against one of the sitting Members, has 
since, for the purpose of intimidating 
voters, publicly declared that he had, 
during such inspection, discovered how 
they had voted, has not, by such public 
declaration, rendered himself liable to a 
criminal prosecution under the Ballot 
Act; and, if so, whether he will, on 
being supplied with circumstantial in- 
formation as to the facts, direct that the 
law be so enforced ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I have myself 
no information as to the facts stated or 
implied in the Question of the hon. 
Member; but if it is to be understood 
that the gentleman referred to has, 
for the purpose of intimidating voters, 
threatened them with any injury be- 
cause of their having voted, he has com- 
mitted the offence of undue influence, 
and is liable to a prosecution, not under 
the Ballot Act, but under the provisions 
of the Corrupt Practices Prevention 
Act. As to the last part of the Ques- 
tion, I can only say that if the facts of 
the case should come before me on sworn 
informations in the usual way, it will 
be my duty to consider whether a prose- 
cution can be sustained. 


INDIA—BEHAR. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Secretary of State for India, If his at- 
tention has been called to a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘The Ruin of an Indian Pro- 
vince,” signed ‘‘ Charles James O’Don- 
nell, Justice of the Peace for the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa,” 
and which ascribes the periodical famines 
and general poverty of Behar not to 
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any natural or unavoidable causes, but 
to the rack-renting of their tenantry by 
the landlords, the mismanagement by 
the Government as Court of Wards of 
certain vast estates, and the eviction 
and a of the farmers by Euro- 

ean adventurers for the purpose of in- 

igo planting, ‘‘ often with the support 
of officials of the highest local position ; ” 
and, whether he will cause any inquiry 
to be made into the accuracy of the 
statements on which the author of the 
pamphlet bases the grave accusations it 
contains ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
My attention has been called to, and 
I have read, this pamphlet. It relates, 
in the main, to alleged oppression of 
ryots by proprietors and indigo planters 
through abuse of the law relating to the 
levy of rent. Thisisa subject which has 
for a long time occupied the attention of 
the Government of India, and legislation 
has frequently been proposed to remedy 
evils that are admitted. The subject is 
at present under the consideration of 
a Select Committee, whose Report is 
almost immediately expected, and, no 
doubt, it will be followed by legislation. 
The pamphlet, however, contains allega- 
tions of so grave a character, not only 
as against the state of the law, but also 
as regards the conduct of the adminis- 
tration of these Provinces, that I shall 
certainly consider it necessary, as soon 
as I am able, to satisfy myself as to the 
nature of the evidence on which those 
allegations rest. But until I have had 
that opportunity, I am not prepared to 
say that I shall consider it necessary to 
order any investigation to be made in 
India. 


AFGHANISTAN — MR. LEPEL 
GRIFFIN. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether there is any 
truth in the report that Mr. Lepel Griffin 
has been ordered from Cabul to Simla ; 
what arrangements have been made for 
the continuance of negotiations with 
certain Afghan Chiefs during the ab- 
sence of that officer; and, when he in- 
tends to lay upon the Table any further 
Papers relating to our present position 
in Afghanistan ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have received no intimation to the 
effect that Mr. Griffin has been sum- 


Mr. Justin UM‘ Carthy 
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moned to Simla. If, however, it is the 
case, General Sir Donald Stewart, who 
has the supreme political as well as mili- 
tary command at Cabul, would be fully 
competent to continue the negotiations 
going on with the Afghan Chiefs. With 
regard to the latter part of the Question, 
I do not think, in the present state of the 
negotiations, that it would be possible 
for me to lay on the Table of the House 
anything which would add to the in- 
formation of the House; but I will 
take care to lay on the Table such Papers 
as I am able at the earliest possible 
moment. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS — THE 
BEWDLEY ELECTION PETITION. 


Mr. LEA asked Mr. Attorney General, 
If his attention has been drawn to the 
Report of the Bewdley Election Peti- 
tion, in which Mr. Justice Denman and 
Mr. Justice Lopes have unseated Mr. 
Charles Harrison because a friend’s 
bailiff had lent a voter a drill without 
charge for hire, and because two work- 
ing men had made an arrangement 
about one land club share; both so- 
called bribers having contradicted: the 
statements made, also all the charges 
of bribery and treating having com- 
pletely failed, and the ground of agency 
being that these two persons were mem- 
bers of the Liberal Association ; and, if 
he will consider in what way the Law 
may be speedily amended ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, the evi- 
dence taken on the trial of the Bewdley 
Election Petition had not yet been 
printed and presented to the House, and, 
therefore, his attention had not yet been 
called to the case to which his hon. 
Friend referred. He imagined, how- 
ever, from the wording of the Question, 
that it was sought to gain from him an 
opinion as to the justice of the deci- 
sion of the learned Judges who tried 
the Petition. His hon. Friend and 
the House would, perhaps, excuse 
him if he declined to go into a ques- 
tion ar in that shape. It often hap- 
pened that there would be apparent 
hardship in a strict interpretation of the 
law of agency; but he could only answer 
the Question put to him as to an altera- 
tion of the law categorically by saying 
that he saw no opportunity of speedily 
amending the law in this respect. 


























1629 Greece— Guaranteed 
ARMY — NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 


Coroner OWEN WILLIAMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is not an acknowledged fact that 
very serious deterioration has taken 
place amongst the Non-Commissioned 
Officers of the regiments of the Line; 
whether he has any evidence before him 
which tends to show that this deteriora- 
tion is the result of Lord Cardwell’s re- 
organisation scheme of 1871; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the great exigence 
of the case, Her Majesty’s Government 
contemplate taking immediate measures 
to remedy the existing state of affairs ; 
and, if so, when will these remedial mea- 
sures come into operation ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Member, I must 
distinctly decline to admit the allegation 
that it is an acknowledged fact that very 
serious deterioration has taken place 
among the non-commissioned officers of 
the regiments of the Line, or that this is 
the result of Lord Cardwell’s Re-organi- 
zation Scheme of 1871. In many respects 
tho non-commissioned officers of the 
Line have improved since 1871. They 
are better educated, as shown by the 
last general annual Return presented 
to Parliament; and I find that as to 
punishment the number reduced to the 
ranks is less. But they are, on the 
average, made non-commissioned officers 
at a younger age than in 1871 ; and in 
the opinion of many commanding 
officers some of them have in conse- 
quence not sufficient experience. It is 
also alleged that greater difficulty than 
formerly is found in retaining their ser- 
vices, although I find that 71 per cent 
of the sergeants who completed six 
years’ service in 1879 elected to continue 
with the Colours. Under these circum- 
stances, although questions affecting the 
non-commissioned officers are intimately 
connected with the general question of 
the organization of the Army, which we 
shall have to consider on the Report of 
Lord Airey’s Committee, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that this is the most 
pressing branch of the subject, and we 
shall take it up without delay. Perhaps 
I may add that both the German and 
French Military Department are experi- 
encing the same difficulties as ourselves 
with respect tonon-commissioned officers, 
although their Armies are recruited in a 
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very different way, and theproblem in the 
face of social circumstances of the pre- 
sent day appears to be a very difficult 
one throughout Europe. I cannot name 
any particular date for proceeding in this 
matter, which is one of 80 or 100 most 
important questions that I found on 
assuming Office had to be dealt with. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—COMPUL- 
SORY RETIREMENT. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it is 
intended to regulate the superannuation 
of the Customs officials, in accordance 
with the system now carried out at the 
Admiralty, as to the compulsory retire- 
ment of men 65' years of age, with 40 
years service who have obtained the 
maximum salary of their position ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
There is no general rule providing for 
compulsory retirement from the Customs 
Service at any given age, and no general 
proposition has been made of the nature 
suggested by my hon. and learned 
Friend. But certain clerks who, after 
the late re-organization, remain redun- 
dant until vacancies occur for them in 
the superior part of the Establishment, 
have been permitted, in addition to this 
improved prospect, to rise in the mean- 
time to salaries in excess of the 
maximum salary of the classes in which 
they stood previously to the re-organiza- 
tion, subject to the condition (inter alia), 
that on completing the 60th year of 
their age they should retire with pension 
unless the Board of Customs should re- 
commend their continuance for special 
reasons and the Treasury give their 
consent. I hope my hon. Friend will 
forgive me for repeating what I stated in 
repiy to a Question a short time ago— 
that it is most prejudicial to the efficiency 
and discipline of this great Service, and 
renders changes in it next to impossible, 
that the attention of this House should, 
without the gravest reasons, be invited 
so frequently as has been the case in 
recent years to matters of executive 
detail in connection with it. 


GREECE—GUARANTEED LOAN OF 
1832-3. 

Mrz. GRANTHAM asked the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

Whether this Country is by Treaty or 
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other obligations under any pecuniary 
liability to Greece or to the creditors of 
Greece; and, if so, to what extent? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: This 
country is under no pecuniary liability 
to Greece at the present moment. The 
final payment in respect of the portion 
of the Greek Loan guaranteed by Great 
Britain was made in 1871. Full details 
on the subject will be found in the Re- 
turn presented to Parliament on the 
14th of February last (No. 40). 


COLONIAL REGULATIONS, RULE 75— 
BARBADOES. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretaryof State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther Rule 75 of the Colonial Regulations 
relative to the tenure of public offices 
apply to, and are enforced in, all the 
judicial and fiscal appointments in the 
Island of Barbadoes ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: In 
reply to my hon. Friend, I have to say 
that the case of Barbadoes, which is 
very exceptional, is covered by the 
words ‘generally speaking” in that 
Regulation. I may mention that the 
chief fiscal officer in Barbadoes, although 
confirmed by the Governor, is appointed 
. annually by the Assembly. 


ARMY (INDIA)—CASE OF MR. F. G. C. 
SHAW. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Secretary of State for India, If, after 
considering all the Correspondence, in- 
cluding the Minute of Sir N. Chamber- 
lain, which has passed concerning Mr. 
F. G. C. Shaw, Senior Veterinary Sur- 
geon of the Madras Army, he will cause 
any steps to be taken to redress the 
grievances complained of by that gen- 
tleman ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the case of Mr. Shaw 
had teen decided upon by the Govern- 
ment of India and by his Predecessor, 
Lord Cranbrook. He had not been able 
to read al! the Correspondence and ex- 
amine it himself; and until he had an 
opportunity of doing so, he could hold 
out no hopes of a reversal of the de- 
cision. 

CRIMINAL LAW—POACHING IN 

HAWARDEN PARK. 


Mr. ONSLOW: I rise to a point of 
Order. I gave Notice of a Question 
publicly in my place in the House the 
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other night, and I find that in the form 
in which it appears upon the Paper 
there is an omission in it. If what is 
omitted was irregular, I bow at once to 


the decision of the Chair; but I wish, 


Sir, to know if the omission has been 
made by your authority, or by the Clerk 
at the Table? If it has been done by 
the Clerk at the Table I think it is 
wrong, because no hon. Member ought 
to be at the mercy of the Clerks at the 
Table, and to have their Question altered 
without notice tothehon. Member. When 
I gave Notice of the Question the name 
of a right hon. Gentleman was upon it, 
and I want to know whether it is com- 
petent or not for an hon. Member to in- 
clude in a Notice of a Question the name 
of an individual Member? I may point 
out that in the Votes for to-night the 
name of Mr. Fitzwilliam Dick is inserted 
in Question No. 10, and in No. 14 the 
names of Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. 
Justice Lopes are included. I wish to ask 
you, Sir, if it is competent for an hon. 
Member in this House to insert in a 
Question the name of any Member of 
this House or of any individual outside 
this House, or whether the omission in 
this instance was done by your authority, 
or only on the authority of one of the 
Clerks at the Table ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The alteration re- 
ferred to in the Question has been made 
by the Clerk at the Table under my 
general authority, according to the uni- 
form practice of the House when the 
names of individuals are introduced 
into Questions. Those names do not 
appear upon the Paper, unless they are 
necessary to make the Question plain. 
That has been the practice hitherto 
pursued. No doubt, in this case, the 
name was omitted because it was thought 
unnecessary. The introduction of a 
name appeared to be of an invidious 
character, and, on that ground, the cor- 
rection was made. 

Mr. ONSLOW, after that explana- 
tion, begged to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to a conviction 
by the Flintshire Magistrates, at the 
Mold Petty Sessions on Monday last, 
of three men named Richard Williams, 
Joseph Taylor, and Robert Pierce, re- 
siding in the parish of Hawarden, for 


poaching in Hawarden Park; and to 
the evidence given by three keepers, 
Herbert Hirst, Henry Hirst, and Joseph 
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Fennah, which showed that the only 
game found in the possession of the 
prisoners was 10 rabbits; and, if he 
considers the penalty of two months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour exces- 
sive; and, if so, whether he will take 
steps to mitigate the sentence ? 

IR WILLIAM HARCOURT: My 
attention has been called to this case by 
the Question of the hon. Member. I 
had not heard of it before. I presume 
the hon. Member was not aware that 
this was a casé of night poaching, ac- 
companied with violence, or, no doubt, 
he would have stated it in his Question. 
The three prisoners were taken after 1 
o’clock in the morning. They resisted, 
and struck the keepers on the head. 
They were all old offenders, and had 
been previously convicted. The first 
man, Richard Williams, was convicted 
in 1873, under the Poaching Prevention 
Act, and fined 20s.; in 1874 he was 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment 
for rescuing a Militiaman at Mold; and 
in the same year he received 14 days’ 
imprisonment for larceny. Again, in 
1877, he was convicted under the Poach- 
ing Prevention Act, and fined 20s., and 
10s. for assaulting the police; in 1878 
he had three months’ hard labour for 
night poaching. Joseph Taylor was 
convicted in 1877, under the Poaching 
Prevention Act, and fined 20s. for that 
offence, and 20s. for assaulting the 
police. In 1878 he was again convicted 
several times for poaching. That is the 
history of Joseph Taylor; but as to 
Robert Pierce, he was convicted in 1877, 
and fined 40s. for poaching, there being 
several previous convictions for poaching 
against him; and, in addition, he has 
received a sentence of three months’ 
imprisonment for felony. The magis- 
trates say that they had some doubt 
whether it was not their duty to have 
dealt with the prisoners more severely, 
as their characters were so bad; but, as 
the conviction was under a different 
Act, they preferred to deal with the 
case as a first offence, and to inflict the 
mitigated penalty, which is, for a first. 
offence, three months’ hard labour; for 
a second, six months’ hard labour; and 
for night poaching, with violence, which 
was the case here, two years’ hard labour. 
I need hardly say that, under these cir- 
cumstances, I have no intention of in- 
= with the judgment of the magis- 
rates. 
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STATE OF IRELAND — EVICTIONS AT 
BALLYDUFF—THE CONSTABULARY. 


Tur O’DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether a special force of con- 
stabulary has been despatched to Bally- 
duff in Kerry ; if so, what reasons exist 
for their being so despatched; and, 
whether the cost of their maintenance, 
or any part of it, will be charged on 
the locality ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am informed 
that on the 8th of last May the County 
Inspector of Kerry reported to the In- 
spector General of Constabulary that, 
in consequence of evictions at Ballyduff, 
there appeared to be on the part of the 
people a combination to resist evictions 
and intimidate the officers of the law. 
He recommended the temporary re-es- 
tablishment of the police station at 
Ballyduff. The barracks has been ac- 
cordingly temporarily occupied by a 
constable and four men. I think the 
Constabulary authorities did perfectly 
right in giving the protection they did; 
but, as the force was supplied by the 
county, no special charge has been made 
for the expenditure. 


INLAND REVENUE — MALTSTERS’ 
LICENCES. 


Captain AYLMER asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he is aware 
that the Board of Inland Revenue are 
demanding payment of the maltsters’ 
licences in July; and, if so, whether he 
will give instructions that they should 
be remitted, as they must cease on the 
Ist of October, and are taken out for 
one year ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe the 
Board of Inland Revenue are only doing 
their strict and imperative duty in re- 
quiring those maltsters who intend to 
make malt between the Ist of July and 
the 30th of September to take out 
licences. Should the law pass by which 
an end will be put to the Malt Tax, 
three-fourths of the amount so paid will 
be returned. 


NAVY—THE NAVAL RESERVES. 
Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been called to the Report of Ad- 
miral Phillimore on the Naval Reserves, 





in which he states that there has, within 
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the last few years, been a considerable 
falling off in the number of the Coast 
Guard ‘‘owing to the lack of candi- 
dates ;”’ and, whether, in the opinion 
of the Admiralty, this lack of candi- 
dates is in any degree due to the fact 
that the pay and pensions of the men 
and officers has lately suffered a diminu- 
tion as compared with those of similar 
rank in the Navy? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The atten- 
tion of the Admiralty has been directed 
to the passage in the Report of Admiral 
Phillimore quoted by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member; but I find that at the 
present moment the number of men in 
the Coastguard is only 56 below the 
number actually voted—namely, 4,000, 
and the Admiralty are not in fear of a 
want of candidates for the Service suffi- 
cient to maintain this number. The pay 
and pensions of the Coastguard have 
not been reduced of late, but the pay 
has not been increased relatively to 
the pay of the seamen in the Fleet ; but a 
large number of men give up the posi- 
tion of petty officers in the Fleet in 
order to enter the Coastguard in inferior 
gaeen it is clear, therefore, that the 

ervice is not an unpopular one. 


H.M.S. “ THUNDERER ’”—REPORT OF 
THE HEAVY GUN COMMITTEE. 


Cartatn PRICE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, When the Report of 
the Heavy Gun Committee upon the 
bursting of the second gun of H.M.S8. 
“Thunderer ” at Woolwich will be pre- 
sented ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The Report of the 
Heavy Gun Committee has not yet been 
received at the War Office; but when I 
have perused it I hope to be able to pre- 
sent it. I understand that it is almost 
complete. 


INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION—THE 
FIRST REPORT. 


Mr. E.STANHOPE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he has 
received the first Report of the Indian 
Famine Commission; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will lay it upon the Table of the 
House; and, also, how soon he expects 
to receive the second and final Report of 
the Commission ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The first Report has been received and 
printed, and I hope it will be in the 
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hands of Members in a few days. I 
have taken steps to hasten the final Re- 
port, which I trust will be in the hands 
of Members in the course of the present 
month as promised. 


(Zreland) 1870. 


TURKEY (FINANCE)—INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose taking any steps to con- 
voke the meeting of an International 
Commission at Constantinople to consider 
the financial condition of the Ottoman 
Empire, with special reference to the 
claims of the Russian Government and 
of the holders of bonds of the Ottoman 
Public Debts ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I do not 
think I can give the hon. Member any 
further information on this subject than 
is contained in the Instructions to Mr. 
Goschen, which have been recently laid 
before the House. It is there stated 
that— 

“Tt may be a question whether the Powers 
should not call for the appointment of a Finan- 
cial Commission, such as is indicated in the 
recommendation recorded in the 18th Protocol 
of the Berlin Congress.’’ 


LAND ACT (IRELAND) 1870—COMPEN- 
SATION FOR DISTURBANCE. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Liecutenat 
of Ireland, If any cases have occurred in 
which compensation for disturbance has 
been awarded under section 9 of the 
Land Act of 1870, on the ground that the 
rent wasan exorbitant rent; and, if many 
cases have not occurred in which eject- 
ments have been brought against tenants 
whose rents have exceeded Griffith’s 
Valuation by fifty or even one hundred 
per cent ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, a Return 
presented to Parliament in 1878 shows 
that between the passing of the Land 
Act and the beginning of the year 1877 
no such case occurred. I have no official 
information; but I rather think there 
have been one or two cases since. As 
regards the question of Griffith’s valua- 
tion, I really can give no answer about 
that. The hon. Member himself, or any 
other Member of the House, is as well 
able as I am to determine as to the sub- 
ject. I do not think Griffith’s valuation 
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is much prized at the present moment as 
a value for rent. I think, however, I 
ought to add that as regards the word 
‘exorbitant’ no such thing is likely 
to occur in the stringent legal interpre- 
tation of the term. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.) 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary of 
State for India, If he has yet received 
the full information regarding the finan- 
cial condition of India which he expected 
first on the 10th of June, and then on 
the 20th of June, if not, what is the 
cause of the delay; and, if he has any 
reason to believe that the deficit is greater 
than has been stated ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The fuller information promised on the 
20th of June has been received. The 
Papers were immediately placed in the 
printer’s hands. Some further tele- 
graphic correspondence, however, has 


been going on for the purpose of ascer- | P 


taining the exact financial position at 
the present moment. That only came 
to aclose on the 3rd of July, and that 
will be included in the Papers which 
will almost immediately be presented. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
Question, it is now understood that the 
excess of the war expenditure over the 
Estimates in the Financial Statement 
was £9,000,000; but the greater part 
has been disbursed from the balances 
before the 31st of March last, though 
not brought into account, The excess 
to be met in the year 1880-81 is now 
estimated at £3,370,000. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS— 
CORRUPT PRACTICES AT EVESHAM, 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether the Government in- 
tend to institute a prosecution against 
the voter for Evesham, on account of 
whose corrupt practices the late election 
at that borough has been declared void ; 
whether any machinery exists by which 
that person can be brought to justice ; 
and, whether he will be entitled to vote 
at the forthcoming election ? 

Tsz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James): In answer to that por- 
tion of the Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man which refers to the institution of a 
prosecution, I have to say that it is not 
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my intention to advise the Government 
to take any proceedings against this 
voter. The duty of the Government, or 
rather of the Attorney General, with re- 
gard to any person convicted of bribery 
is regulated by the 9th section of the 
Act of 1863; and if the hon. Gentleman 
refers to that statute he will find that it 
seems to be intended that prosecutions 
should be instituted after the Report 
of a Commission that extensive bribery 
had been committed. In answer to the 
second portion of the Question, I wish 
to point out that there is now a Public 
Prosecutor, whose duties are defined by 
the Act of last Session to be that he 
shall institute proceedings in any case 
to which his attention had been called, 
and in which he thinks proceedings 
would be justified. In answer to the 
third portion of the Question, whether 
this person is entitled to vote at the 
forthcoming election, it appears that the 
disqualification exists only when the 
erson has an opportunity of being heard 
in answer to the charge; and it has been 
decided by high authority that a person 
called as a witness is not a person who 
has had an opportunity of answering a 
charge. 


AFGHANISTAN—REPORTED ACTION, 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
it was true, as stated in the Cabul cor- 
respondence of Zhe Times, that on the 
collection in a certain village of a num- 
ber of Afghan Tribes, General Hill, one 
of General Roberts’s ‘‘ vigorous-policy ” 
men, despatched a brigade of Cavalry 
to disperse the gathering, and to give as 
good an account of them as possible: 
that the people took to flight, but were 
pursued for six miles; that 200 were 
killed, and that one man in particular 
was killed after laying down his arms 
and begging for mercy; and whether, 
if the facts are as reported, the conduct 
of the officers was not in direct contra- 
vention of the orders which the noble 
Marquess had informed the House had 
been sent out to India ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have certainly received no information 
which leads me to think that the ac- 
count which appears in Zhe Times of this 
morning is entirely accurate. I will, 
however, if the hon. Member will give 
Notice, on another occasion state what 
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information we have relating to the pro- 
ceedings to which the hon. Member's 
Question refers. 


’ PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked what Business would be taken at 
the Morning Sitting to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said that, assum- 
ing the House divided that evening on 
the discussion which was the first Order, 
the Government proposed to go on with 
the Employers’ Liability Bill to-morrow. 

Mr. 3 G. HUBBARD asked, Whe- 
ther the Savings Banks Bill would be 
resumed that evening, or when it would 
receive the consideration of the House? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had no 
doubt the Compensation for Disturbance 
(Ireland) Bill would occupy the attention 
of the House all the evening. For the 
convenience of Members, both of the 
House and the trade, he might say that 
he proposed to pass the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill through Committee 
pro formd, on the assumption that the 
Notices on the Paper with reference to 
it would pass over until the time when 
a real vote was to be taken in the 
matter. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS, 1869, 1873, 
AND 1874 (SIR ANDREW JUDD’S 
SCHOOL AT TONBRIDGE). 


Toe COMPTROLLER of tue 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Keysinerton) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address of [28th June] as followeth :— 


I have received your Address, praying that I 
will withhold My consent from Section 16 of the 
Scheme passed under the Endowed Schools Acts, 
1869, 1873, and 1874, for the Management of Sir 
Andrew Judd’s School at Tonbridge. 


Iwill withhold My consent from the Section in 
conformity with your desire. 





ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS, 1869, 1873, 
AND 1874 (SKINNERS’ COMPANY’S 
CHARITIES AT TONBRIDGE). 

Toe COMPTROLLER oF THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Kensineron) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address of [28th June] as followeth :— 

I have received your Address, praying that I 
will withhold my consent from Section 13 of the 
Scheme passed under the Endowed Schools Acts, 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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1869, 1873, and 1874, for the Management of the 
Skinners’ Company's Charities at Tonbridge. 

I will withhold My consent from the Section in 
conformity with your desire. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—otor— 
COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Br1z 232.] 

(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE 
ON AMENDMENT ON SECOND READING, 

[25th June. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [25th June], ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time.”’ 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day three months.” —( Mr. Chaplin.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now,’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Debate resumed. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it was with considerable regret he 
found himself unable, owing to the late 
hour at which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland spoke on Tuesday, to offer some 
reply to his speech. He would remark 
generally, with respect to that speech, 
that there was one thing in it which filled 
him with surprise, and it was the tone 
of vindictive animosity towards land- 
lords which pervaded the speech from ° 
the beginning to the end. He should 
really have been astonished had it been 
made by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell); but, coming as 
it did from one of the most able and re- 
spectable members of the Irish Bar, he 
was filled with considerable dismay. It 
occurred,to him that if that speech .faith- 
fully represented the views of the Go- 
vernment, the Bill was not merely a tem- 
porary measure for the relief of Irish 
distress, but it was something widely 
different—it was the commencement of 
a campaign against landlords ; it was the 
first step in a social war; it was an 
attempt to raise the masses against the 
propertied classes. And in connection 
with this view there was another feature 
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in that speech which was most remark- 
able—that although there was going 
on at present an agitation of the most 
unmeasured nature on the Land Ques- 
tion, and although language was being 
used of a very singular kind at meet- 
ings which must have given the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland grave cause 
for anxiety and alarm, not a word, not 
a single syllable, not a hint, even, did 
the Attorney General give that could 
afford to the House a suspicion that he 
deprecated that agitation, or disapproved 
of that language. If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman were to be judged 
by the promoters of that agitation from 
his speech, then those promoters had 
every right and reason to look on the 
Law Officers of the Crown in Ireland as 
their sympathizer, friend, andally. He 
would leave the legal arguments with 
which his speech abounded to others who 
were more acquainted with the subtle- 
ties of lawyers than he was; but what 
the Attorney General said practically 
amounted to this—The landlords have 
had £1,250,000 from the State; how 
could they have the face to object to a 
measure for the relief of their tenantry ? 
Amore ungenerous and misleading argu- 
ment was never used in the House of 
Commons. What was the real position ? 
At a most critical period of last year 
the late Government found themselves 
compelled to provide employment for 
the people in such a manner as to 
avoid the disasters which resulted from 
their employment upon public works in 
1848. They sought the assistance of the 
Trish landlords, and offered them terms, 
which were not extravagantly in their 
favour, in order to secure the employ- 
ment of the people and the development 
of the agricultural resources of the coun- 
try. The landlords throughout the dis- 
tressed districts came forward and ac- 
cepted the terms of the Government ; 
and thousands of people had been em- 
ployed, and were being employed, by 
means of an outlay for which the land- 
lords had rendered themselves liable. 
If the landlords had had any suspicion 
that what they had done would be turned 
against them in the way it had been by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the House must not suppose that a six- 
pence of the loan would have been taken 
up. What Her Majestys’ Government 
said to the Irish landlords was to this 
effect—‘‘ When no prudent man would 
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willingly have incurred fresh liability, 
when agitation was increasing and rents 
were failing, when you were being de- 
nounced throughout Ireland as a criminal 
class, you came forward and incurred 
liabilities for the good of the people and 
of the State; in return for this we will 
now deprive you of a portion of the 
means by which you could hope to dis- 
charge those liabilities with any ease. 
Such is your reward for your action in a 
time of difficulty ; such is the encourage- 
ment we offer you to devote yourselves in 
the future to the service of your coun- 
try at a time of trial.” The Attorney 
General insinuated—and it was an in- 
sinuation that could only derive value 
from that want of knowledge of the de- 
tails of Irish affairs which, to a certain 
extent, Stier in all English audi- 
ences—although it had been contradicted 
over and over again, that the £1,250,000 
had gone into the pockets of the Irish 
landlords, instead of which, as the right 
hon and learned Gentleman knew per- 
fectly well, it had simply gone from the 
hands of the landlords into the hands 
of the Irish people and into the soil of 
Ireland. The benefit which would be 
derived by the landlords from that ex- 
penditure would be indirect, remote, and 
uncertain, while the benefit to the ten- 
ant was direct and immediate. Well, 
then the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man spoke of Irish distress as the 
necessity for this Bill. On this sub- 
ject of Irish distress he thought he 
could back his knowledge against that 
of the Attorney General for Ireland. 
He did not say so in any spirit of arro- 
gance; but thought it was his duty to 
let the House know what had come 
under his personal notice. He happened 
for a period of 10 weeks, when the dis- 
tress was at its height, to be associated 
with a Committee that was relieving 
that distress on a very vast scale, 
and his work in connection with it 
occupied him, almost without intermis- 
sion, from eight to ten hours a«day during 
that time. He was in constant commu- 
nication with the Local Government 
Board and its Inspectors, and with the 
Inspectors employed by the Committee, 
and with Chairmen of Boards of Guar- 
dians in all parts of the country. If 
any person absolutely free from all re- 
sponsibility and care, and perfectly un- 
prejudiced, had had an opportunity of 
ascertaining the real extent and nature 
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of tlie distress, he was that person; and 
he did not hesitate to say that although 
the distress was most severe at times 
and in parts and would have been 
most disastrous but for the relief af- 
forded, yet it never at any time, and 
did not now, warrant the introduction of 
a Bill of that kind. The people had 
been nobly supported through the crisis 
not by the charity of one country or 
another, but by the charity of the 
world; and he gladly recognized the 
conspicuous services of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
(Mr. Gray) and the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) in stimulating 
that charity. Not only had food been 
received in enormous quantities, but 
clothes and bedding, and immense quan- 
tities of excellent seed, to aid in secur- 
ing a return of former prosperity. But, 
although the distress was great, the 
fraud and imposture which sprang up 
alongside of it were also great. Although 
the relief afforded was great the de- 
moralization occasioned by it was also 
great. He did not think there could be 
any doubt in disinterested minds that if 
Ireland, under God’s providence, were 
blessed with a good harvest this year, 
the Irish people would be able to extri- 
cate themselves from their difficulties 
without recourse to any such violent 
measures as that now proposed by the 
Government. He could quote volumes 
of testimony in support of that assertion, 
but would not weary the House with it. 
He preferred resting his case on the state- 
ments and arguments of Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government; he would not 
notice the statement of the noble Lord 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish), when he 
said the other afternoon that the distress 
was not of avery exceptional nature, be- 
cause he did not think the noble Lord 
had had an opportunity of knowing what 
the extent of the distress was. He 
would rather remind the House of the 
remarkable statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Fawcett), made a few days ago, which 
showed that the deposits in the Savings 
Banks in Ireland had absolutely in- 
creased in the last year all over Ireland, 
and increased even in the distressed 
districts. In spite of the distress, there 
had not only been no decrease, but, on 
the contrary, an increase. He thought 
that the faces of the Prime Minister and 
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the Chief Secretary for Ireland grew 
uncommonly gloomy.as they listened to 
that statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Again, he asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland the other day 
why, if the distress was so severe and 
intense as to warrant the introduc- 
tion of such a Bill, a grant to relieve it 
had not been made from the Imperial 
Treasury? If the distress were. suffi- 
cient to warrant the Government in 
plundering one particular class, why 
was it not great enough to warrant them 
in granting the money out of the Imperial 
Treasury? Taking, then, into account 
his own experience and the statements 
and arguments of Members of the Go- 
vernment, he maintained that if the Bill 
was supported on the ground of exist- 
ing distress, it was put forward on a 
ground entirely inadequate and falla- 
cious, The Attorney General for Ire- 
land entirely ridiculed the view ad- 
vanced as to the uses which the Irish 
tenants would make of the Bill to the 
disadvantage of the landlord, and he 
said that to substantiate such views it 
should be shown that Irish tenants were 
all knaves and Irish County Court 
Judges all fools; and he asked, were 
they on that side of the House prepared 
to show that? Well, he, for one, was 
not prepared to use such bad language ; 
but he knew the acute and natural in- 
telligence of the Irish people, and he was 
prepared to say that the advatanges 
which would be derived by the tenantry 
under this Bill, without their being 
liable to such savage imputations, would 
not be inferior to the advantages which 
would be derived in a case where the 
tenant was a knave and a Judge was a 
fool; and he thought the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had very little doubt 
in his mind on that point. It had been 
said that the Bill was an attack upon 
property. The Attorney General for 
Ireland had jeered at that assertion; but 
he wondered whether the Prime Minis- 
ter could inform the House what he con- 
sidered the value of a Parliamentary 
title to land in Ireland now was. When 
the Encumbered Estates Court Act 
passed much was. said as to the value 
of a Parliamentary title. One. distin- 
guished Law Lord said that the pur- 
chaser would have aclear title; another, 
that he would have a fresh title; an- 
other, an unencumbered title ; and Lord 
Campbell, then Lord Chancellor of Ive- 
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land, said—‘‘ This Bill will give titles 
which will be good against.all the world, 
and purchasers of estates under this Bill 
will have atitle which nothing can affect.” 
When the Land Act of 1870 passed 
prices of land hardly fluctuated.. Not- 
withstanding much agitation, prices rose 
after the passing of the Act from 20 to 
22, 23, and 24 years’ purchase. What 
was the case now? Since the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, sales of land in the 
Landed Estates Court had come to a dead 
stop. Purehasers would not.come for- 
ward. Capital acted instinctively and 
almost unerringly ; it refused investment 
in Irish land. The present Government 
were, if was supposed, ambitious to 
acquire renown as Land Reformers; but 
how could they hope to gain the con- 
fidence of the people if, as a consequence 
of their first step in land legislation, a 
Parliamentary title which had been 
thought the most desirable became the 
most worthless, depending no longer on 
the honour of the British Parliament; 
but merely on the exigencies of Party, 
and on the hourly demands which the 
Business of the House might make on 
the patience and fortitude of Ministers. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland, in the 
extremely able and ingenious speech 
with which he had introduced the Bill, 
told the House that it merely carried 
out the spirit of the Land Act. He had 
never been one of those who denounced 
the Land Act of 1870. Noone acquainted 
with Ireland—with its history, its people, 
with its customs of land tenure and land 
cultivation—could, he thought, truth- 
fully assert that the Act of 1870 was 
not a necessary Act, that it was not wise 
in its purpose, and had never been, on 
the eel beneficial in its operation ; 
and he was prepared to co-operate in 
any attempt which, consistently with 
justice to all parties, would still further 
ameliorate the condition of the Irish 
farmer. But what was the spirit of the 
Land Act? It was to secure to the 
tenant compensation for his improve- 
ments, and to restrain the landlord from 
capricious evictions, and from arbitrary 
increases of rent. But the cardinal and 
leading feature of the Land Act was the 
inviolability of the rent which the land- 
lord demanded and which the tenant 
agreed to pay. The rent was the one 
incident of a. tenancy which the Act 
respected and safeguarded, and which 
Parliament refused to endanger. What 
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did this Bill provide? That, under cer- 
tain circumstances, the existence of which 
was to be determined by an inferior 
Court of Justice, and by an official, the 
lowest possible in the judicial scale, 
the rent should not be enforced without 
the landlord having to pay heavily for 
its enforcement. That, he maintained, 
was a correct description of the principle 
of the Bill, which was utterly opposed to 
the principle and spirit of the Land Act. 
He could prove his statements by the 
illogical position which the Government 
occupied. If the Bill was framed in the 
spirit of the Land Act, why was it not 
made permanent in its operation and 
universal in its scope? It was because 
it was opposed to the principles of pre- 
ceding legislation that it was limited 
both in time and extent ; for the Govern- 
ment knew very well that if they had 
proposed to make the Bill a permanent 
one their tenancy of the Government 
Bench would be very insecure. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had a most 
powerful mind; but he was obliged 
to have recourse to the most extraor- 
dinary shifts tojustify the measure. He 
said the other night with great accuracy 
that it was not in the power of the Irish 
landlord to raise his rents without be- 
coming liable for compensation under 
the clauses of the Land Act. He then 
went on to make the extraordinary and 
unparalleled announcement—*“ The cir- 
cumstances of the present year were 
equivalent to an increase of rent’””—those 
were his very words. What, in the 
name of Heaven, did that mean but 
that failure of the earth to produce her 
accustomed fruits, owing to the operation 
of great national laws, uncontrollable, 
unknown, and unforeseen, which gave 
us an increase of cold and moisture, and 
a decrease of sunshine and warmth, was 
equivalent to, or exactly the same thing 
as, an arbitrary increase of rent by 
landlords throughout Ireland generally ? 
That argument, it had been said, was in 
the spirit of the Land Act. He (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) appealed to the 
Prime Minister to say whether he was 
not right when he said that the Land 
Act was passed to protect tenants from 
the arbitrary action of the landlord, and 
not to save them, at the expense of an 
equally suffering landlord, from the 
operations of the phenomena of nature ? 
That was an instance of the extraordi- 
nary shifts—the weak shifts—to which 
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’ the Chief Secretary had been obliged to 
have recourse to justify the measure. He 
would give the House another example 
of his arguments. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said how unfair it was that a 
tenant living on one side of a particular 
boundary under the Ulster custom could 
not be turned out even for non-payment 
of rent without being compensated, while 
on the other side of the boundary a tenant 
not under the Ulster custom could be 
evicted for non-payment of rent without 
any compensation. That, no doubt, was 
avery melancholy thing, as all poverty 
and all distress and misfortune were 
pitiful and melancholy ; but the Chief 
Secretary had altogether forgotten to 
tell the House that the tenant under the 
Ulster custom had bought and paid for 
his right to compensation, which was as 
much his property as the furniture of his 
house, and that the other, outside the 
boundary, had no such property, and 
had made no such purchase. The Bill, 
however, proposed to confer on him a 
property which was never his, and at the 
expense, not of the State, but of the'class 
least able to bear it. If that was in the 
spirit of the Land Act, why had not the 
Prime Minister in 1870 legalized and 
extended the Ulster custom over the 
whole of Ireland? He had refused to 
do so at the time; and now it was too 
late, besides being entirely inaccurate, 
to say that the extension of the custom 
—for that was what the Bill really came 
to—was in the spirit of the Land Act. 
The Chief Secretary had made a great 
point of the increased number of evic- 
tions; but, in stating the figures, he 
had taken care not to tell the House the 
real cause of that increase. Here and 
there, in Ireland as in all other countries, 
there were hard landlords; but, in the 
great majority of cases, wherever there 
was a real inability to pay rent, the land- 
lords had come forward to remit them. 
[** No, no!”] If he was wrong, the 
statement easily admitted of refutation. 
He would remark, however, that the 
Land League in Dublin had published 
a statement to the effect that the re- 
cent remissions of rent amounted to 
£3,000,000. The real cause of the 
great majority of the evictions was that 
the tenants were not allowed to pay 
their rents. They did not dare for their 
lives to do so, on account of the tre- 
mendous pressure put upon them by 
the land agitators, the secret societies, 
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and those who advised them to ‘‘ keep a 
firm grip oftheir land.” The majority of 
evictions were resorted to because tenants 
had set up a claim to the fee simple of 
the soil; and the eause of them was not 
the cruelty of landlords, nor the general 
distress, but the maxim, ‘‘ keep a firm 
grip of your land,” to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had lent the whole 
weight of the authority of the Govern- 
ment, when he introduced this mea- 
sure. There was another inconceivable 
inconsistency in the attitude of the Go- 
vernment. ‘They brought in a Bill of the 
most remarkable and forcible character, 
and, at the same time, told the House 
that they were going to issue a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the operation 
of the Land Act. What did the issue 
of that Commission mean but that the 
Government wanted information? Nay, 
more; the issue of a Commission at 
the time when another Commission was 
sitting to inquire into precisely the same 
subject meant that the Government were 
so absolutely without information that 
immediate and concentrated inquiry was 
absolutely necessary before they could 
move a single step. And yet, having 
made this announcement, they had intro- 
duced a measure which nothing but the 
most exhaustive and impartial inquiry, 
the fullest information, could possibly 
justify. It was said that the Bill was 
only a temporary measure. That was the 
aceount given of it by the Government, 
and he would take it for granted that 
such was their intention. But it must 
be remembered that its effects would be 
permanent in this way—it would instruct 
the people, it would give a new feature 
to the Land Question, it would greatly 
guide the Royal Commission, and it 
would greatly influence Parliament when 
further land legislation was presented to 
it next year. The House ought to bear in 
mind that, if it adopted the measure, its 
action would not be free and unfettered 
when future legislation was proposed ; 
and yet they were asked to tie their 
hands before dealing with the most diffi- 
cult question by a Government that con- 
fessed, without scruple, almost without 
shame, that they were absolutely without 
information. Hecould mention another 
circumstance that ought to make the 
House pause before giving its assent to 
the Bill. The Chief Secretary had told 
them that, perhaps, he should hardly be 
believed in saying that when he took 
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Office he had not the slightest idea that 
it would be incumbent on him to intro- 
duce such a Bill. For his own part, he 
had no difficulty whatever in believing 
the right hon. Gentleman; he felt sure 
that the Government had all along in- 
tended to squeak through the Session, 
by hook or by crook, without touching 
the Irish Land Question; and they 
would have succeeded in their intention, 
no doubt, had it not been for the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Mayo(Mr. O’Connor 
Power), which came on, by some extra- 
ordinary accident, in the small hours 
one morning. He was present, and he 
saw the dismay that came over the faces 
of the Chief Secretary and the Prime 
Minister as they listened to the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member ‘for Mayo in 
behalf of his modest proposals, and as 
they detected the gathering storm in the 
Irish Party, in case they should refuse to 
consider the measure. Where would be 
their ‘‘ wt as ’? ‘Where would be the 
Estimates? Where the poor hares and 
rabbits? Where would be the unfortu- 
nate elect of Northampton in case the 
Irish Party should be allowed to get its 
“back up?” The Bill was a device 
suddenly invented to meet that great 
danger. It was ‘‘a Ten Minutes’ Bill,” 
if ever there was one, and no part of the 
original policy of the Government; an 
afterthought, not a deliberately coun- 
selled measure ; an inspiration, but not 
from above. The fact was, that this Bill 
was intended not for the relief of Irish 
distress, but for the purpose of oiling a 
portion of the Parliamentary machine, 
which threatened to become dangerously 
rusty. It was for that small and tempo- 
rary purpose of oiling the Parliamentary 
machine that the House of Commons 
was asked to give its assent to legislation 
of a kind which was never before pro- 
posed to Parliament by a Government— 
which was based on principles so danger- 
ously near to Communism, that only the 
most extraordinary coincidence of cir- 
cumstances could in any degree justify 
it, and which had given to many of their 
own Party a shock from which they 
would take a long time to recover. 
This, then, was the Irish policy, long 
looked for, long promised, of this great 
Government! When the Chief Secre- 
tary took Office, he was evidently under 
the impression that he was conferring a 
great compliment on Ireland. ho 
W. E. Forsrzr: No, I did not.] That 
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was the inference he drew from the right 
hon, Gentleman’s speeches and actions, 
which he had observed with great mi- 
nuteness. He believed that the mere 
fact. of his acceptance of that Office 
would change tlie face of the country 
and the nature of the people—that the 
mere fact of his arrival at Kingstown 
would calm the Irish nation. He had not 
been 24 hours in the country before he 
decided on a policy of conciliation. He 
came to the conclusion that the state of 
the country was so peaceful, that the 
inhabitants were so contented, life and 
property, law and order so absolutely 
secure, that the mild exceptional powers 
possessed by the late Government, though 
they might be good enough for them, 
were absolutely useless to the new Ad- 
ministration. The right hon. Gentleman 
at that time reminded him of a miner, 
going into a fiery and explosive mine, 
with which he was totally unacquainted, 
and declaring that safety lamps were, in 
his view, unnecessary incumbrances, and 
that an ordinary tallow candle was good 
enough for him. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, after he had been a little longer 
in Ireland, came to the conclusion that 
the policy of conciliation, pure and un- 
diluted, was, perhaps, a trifle risky, and 
the policy of conciliation developed into 
what he might call a policy of appeals. 
The Chief Secretary came down to the 
House and made a tremendous appeal 
to the Irishmen of the North—to the 
Protestant boys and Catholic boys of 
Ulster—to forget their differences and 
bury their animosities, and to unite in 
one hysterical embrace in celebration of 
his accession to Office. He then went 
on to make a powerful appeal to the 
Irish Members to co-operate with him 
in the task of governing Ireland, and 
to use their great influence to keep 
the country quiet; and, not content 
with this, he made a most pathetic 
appeal to the Irish landlords not to 
think of exacting their rents under any 
circumstances at the present moment, 
the whole burden of the appeals being 
—‘‘For God’s sake keep the country 
quiet, or what an awful hole I shall be 
in.” The policy of appeals not proving 
altogether satisfactory, outrages going 
on as briskly as ever, and law being 
defied as successfully as ever, the policy 
of appeals developed into a policy of 
bribes—a policy which was marked by 
the generosity which was characteristic 
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of people who were dealing with the 
property of others. He feared that the 
next phase of the Government policy 
would be one, and must be one, of re- 
pression ; and he was the more afraid 
that this: would be the case, because 
he had noticed that, in a recent speech 
of the Lord Lieutenant at the Man- 
sion House in Dublin, the noble Lord 
had stated his intention to put the 
law in force in order to preserve peace 
in Ireland, and there could be no doubt 
that before long they would see the 
Chief Secretary come down to the House 
and ask for Westmeath Acts, Arms Acts, 
Curfew Acts, and other similar measures, 
which were always required for the go- 
vernment of Ireland wheneverthe Liberal 
Party was in power. [Zaughter.| The 
right hon. Gentleman laughed; butif he 
would look to history he would find that 
the whole history of Ireland was a series 
of repressive measures imposed by the 
Whigs, relaxed by the Tories, and re- 
imposed by the Whigs. The Chief Secre- 
tary had said, in one of his outbursts 
of candour, that if there was another 
bad harvest in Ireland he would wish 
himself anywhere than where he was; 
but there was another day when he 
would wish himself anywhere than 
where he was, and that would be the day 
when he came down to ask Parliament 
for unconstitutional powers for the pre- 
servation of peace in Ireland. On that 
day he need not look for sympathy or 
approval of his policy. He had stimu- 
lated disorder and placed a premium on 
outrage, when he had not the courage to 
renew the Peace Preservation Act, andhe 
stimulated disorderand placed a premium 
on agitation of the most violent kind, 
when he introduced this plundering Bill. 
He had deliberately and recklessly sowed 
the wind, and he would most certainly reap 
the harvest of the wind. He had shown 
the House that this was a Bill which, 
if it reposed on Irish distress for its jus- 
tification, reposed on inadequate grounds. 
He had shown that it was a Bill which 
was in direct violation of the spirit of 
the Land Act. It was a Bill brought in 
by a Government which had freely con- 
fessed that it was without adequate in- 
formation as to the requirements of the 
Land Question and the necessity of the 
ease. It was a Bill brought in, not for 


the benefit of Ireland—on the contrary, 
it was fraught with disaster to Ireland 
and the Irish—but for the purpose of 
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expediting the Government Business, 
and for the wretched purpose of render- 
ing the government of Ireland momen- 
tarily easier, without one thought, or 
one spark of thought, as to the future 
welfare of the country. All were anxious 
to see the Government make progress 
with their legitimate Business, and they 
were all anxious to.resume the discussion 
of the various measures which had been 
recommended in the Royal Speech ; but, 
however anxious they might be in that 
matter, however desirous to bring this 
unsatisfactory Session to a speedy close, 
there were principles involved in this 
measure which Parliament could not 
sanction, and rights endangered by it 
which Parliament would never override. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to 
me, Sir, that the undoubted talents of the 
noble Lord. who has just resumed his 
seat would have contributed much more 
substantially to the disposal and satis- 
factory issue of this question had he 
been less unmeasured in his imputations, 
had he been content to give a little more 
credit for deliberate considerations and 
for honest and upright intentions in re- 
gard to this measure, had he dealt less 
in physiognomy and in prophecy, and 
had he, in the historical portions of his 
speech, made greater approaches to ac- 
curacy. The Bill which is before the 
House is one which, in my opinion, will 
lose nothing by being discussed in a 
less lively spirit than was thought fitting 
for the occasion by the noble Lord. It 
is a Bill undoubtedly of great impor- 
tance, because it is exceptional in its 
circumstances, exceptional in its provi- 
sions, and because it constitutes, on the 
part. of the Executive Government, 
something in the nature of a promise 
or engagement to the poorest part of 
the population of Ireland, now suffering 
heavily under a severe visitation of Pro- 
videnee. Under these circumstances, a 
grave discussion is all I can promise to 
the House. The noble Lord says it is 
a Bill introduced for the purpose of 
‘oiling the Parliamentary machine,” 
and for the purpose of bribing sup- 
porters; and there are Gentlemen who 
agree with those views. [Mr. Warton: 
Hear, hear! ] Nor can I wonder 
that they should so agree when I con- 
sider the inflamed and exaggerated ac- 
counts that have been given of this mea- 
sure. The hon. Member for Leitrim 
(Mr, Tottenham), who spoke of it the 
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other day, promised we should have 
harder language yet applied to the Bill 
than we have listened to... I entirely 
differ from the hon. Member for Leitrim, 
not because I am. not willing to accept 
any promise he makes, but because no 
harder language that Iam aware of is 
to be found in the dictionary. It has 
been described by the noble Lord, by 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr, Chaplin), and. some others, as 
‘ plunder,” as. ‘‘ robbery,’ and as ‘* con- 
fiscation ;”’ and, having been so de- 
scribed, I wait to learn what are the 
harder words to be used of this measure. 
There have been exceptions, I am bound 
to say, tothis inflammatory style. The 
right hon. Gentleman who was First 
Lord of the Admiralty in the last Par- 
liament (Mr. W, H. Smith), though he 
indulged in the most dismal anticipa- 
tions which, as I think, were quite’ un- 
needed by the case, yet carefully avoided 
everything like exaggerated description 
and everything like unwarranted at- 
tack. I havehad the pleasure of seeing 
sitting behind him a Gentleman who 
made his first speech to the House on 
this question, in opposition, undoubtedly, 
to the Bill—I mean the hon. Member 
for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick)—which 
we believe to be a necessary, and, under 
the circumstances, a valuable measure ; 
but who made the speech with an ability 
which promises much for his Parlia- 
mentary future, and, I am bound to say, 
with an evident love of truth and a 
manifest candour which are rarer in this 
House than ability, and upon which I 
offer him my congratulations. |The 
noble Lord has given his version of the 
purpose of this Bill. Allow me to give 
mine. The noble Lord says it isa Bill 
to invade the principles of property. We 
say itis a Bill to maintain the principles 
of property. We say that, in the face 
of those afflicting circumstances which 
partially prevail in Ireland with an ex- 
treme severity, it is a Bill to enable the 
State with a safe conscience to use the 
strength at its command in order to 
maintain the rights of property and to 
enforce the provisions of. thelaw. Now, 
this is the account we give of the pur- 
poses of this Bill, and I think that the 
account given by the noble Lord may 
be said to confute this. He says our 
only object was to conciliate the support 
—I translate his figurative language 
into prose—of those Gentlemen who act 
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with the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). It is always well 
to give your opponents credit for the 
possession of some degree of common 
sense and discernment; and I think the 
noble Lord, if he were a witness of the 
transactions of Saturday last, or if he 
were a witness of what passed. in this 
House on Friday morning, must know 
that that charge bore. on its face the 
stamp of absurdity, for no man in his 
senses could dream of imagining that by 
this measure, or any measure, we are 
likely to conciliate the approval of those 
Gentlemen. At the same time, it is the 
duty of the Government. to listen with 
respect to the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork, and to all those who act with 
him, when they are uttering the words of 
truth and justice, and it is their duty to 
allow none of their differences with that 
hon, Member to cause them to prejudge 
the witness he may bear; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be less than 
children in the practice of the Business 
of the State and of Parliament, if they 
could be so weak as to suppose it was 
possible to bring the policy recommended 
by them to Parliament into harmony 
with the objects which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork is believed to pursue. The 
noble Lord, in speaking of the state of 
Ireland, appears to imagine that no- 
thing has been done which is in the 
slightest degree exceptional, or which 
raises any dangerous principle into 
prominence, until Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment appeared with this Bill. 
He appears to think that all this is 
simply a matter of course. Now, we 
say, on the eontrary, that the late and 
the present Governments and that both 
Parliaments have sanctioned, or are 
sanctioning, apart from this Bill, most 
exceptional measures. We have given 
loans to landlords at a nominal rate of 
interest. We have also permitted the 
indefinite extension of out-door relief to 
persons holding land, and thereby we 
have relaxed one of the most vital and 
essential principles of the Poor Law. 
We have advanced public money from 
the Exchequer to supply Irish occupiers 
with seed for the purpose of sowing their 
land. What are all these measures but 
measures of an extraordinary and ex- 
ceptional character, produced by an 
extraordinary and exceptional state of 
things? [‘‘Hear!”] I am glad to see 
the noble Lord assents to that fact now; 
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but there was not the slighest trace in 
his speech of any impression or belief 
that these things were extraordinary at 
all. He seemed to me to be like the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire, who 
was generous at the public charge, and 
said—‘‘T do not mind what amount of 
relief you give to these people, provided 
you give it out of public funds.” [‘‘ Quite 
right.’’] But these are suggestions and 
doctrines of the most dangerous charac- 
ter. When you have arrived at a state of 
thingsin which you arecompelledto make 
thefundsof the whole country—I am now 
speaking principally of Ireland—respon- 
sible for the support of a portion of the 
country, you have arrived at a state of 
things so exceptional that it is impossible 
to contend it may not be necessary, in 
some matters affecting private rights, to 
consider the state of the law on other 
points besides those which have been 
actually raised. Now, Sir, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have thought that they 
produced a damning argument against 
this Bill when they mentioned that some 
London solicitors were debating whether 
it was safe to allow money to be lent on 
mortgage in Ireland. Do they suppose 
that this is the first date at which that 
idea has entered into the minds of Lon- 
don solicitors? I happen to be ac- 
quainted, more or less, with the pro- 
ceedings of one of the first firms of solici- 
tors in London ; and with them it has, I 
believe, been the uniform practice—un- 
less it has been very lately corrected 
owing to the improved circumstances of 
Ireland—to insert in wills a provision 
that the sums to be invested under a will 
might be invested in real property in 
England or Scotland, but not in Ireland. 
So much for that particular instance. 
With respect to this Bill, the noble Lord 
has referred to one or two points which, 
perhaps, are fitter for discussion in Com- 
mittee than at the present moment. He 
states that the delicate and difficult 
question that is opened by the Bill is to 
be referred to the decision of a gentle- 
man who is at the bottom of the judicial 
hierarchy. That officer will discharge 
this duty subject to appeal; and, more- 
over, he will discharge this duty with 
the advantage of the experience he has 
acquired under the Land Act in deciding 
questions very much of the same order. 
At the same time, the question whether 
it is right that exceptional provisions 
should be accompanied by a modification 
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of the tribunal before which cases are to 
be tried is evidently a question which 
may be very well considered in Commit- 
tee on the Bill. Another important ques- 
tion has been raised by the Notice given 
by an hon. Baronet (Sir Tollemache Sin- 
clair) of a Motion to be made before 
Mr. Speaker leaves the Chair. The sub- 
stance of it is, as I understand it, that 
this Bill shall not apply in cases where a 
landlord is willing to allow the tenant to 
sell his goodwill. That, undoubtedly, 
is a very important proposition ; but it 
is a proposition with regard to which I 
am in a position to state it is the belief 
of the drawers of the Bill that it is in- 
corporated in the measure as it now 
stands, inasmuch as no Judge in his 
senses could possibly allow the Bill to 
apply in a case where a landlord had 
been willing to allow the tenant to sell 
his goodwill. I refer to these matters 
for the purpose of showing that this is 
not the time for a Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to dwell largely upon 
them. It is the principle of the Bill 
that is now challenged ; and while the 
principle of the Bill is so challenged, 
as involving robbery, plunder, and con- 
fiscation, it is idle for us to tender to 
opponents who hold such views Amend- 
ments which might meet reasonable ob- 
jections and mitigate alarm. As regards 
a large portion of the opposition to this 
measure, I must say it is a revival of the 
hostility, the smouldering hostility, to 
the Land Act. [An hon. Member: 
Hear, hear!] I believe that the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire did not 
attempt to conceal that, so far as he was 
concerned, this was the case, for I think 
he said this measure was a renewal and 
an extension of the most vicious prin- 
ciple of the Land Act. That was a fair 
and frank avowal; but I am glad to 
hear from the noble Lord who has just 
sat down that he does not share that 
view. Upon that we shall have more 
to say by-and-bye; but, in the mean- 
time, let me ask hon. Members to place 
themselves upon the starting-point of 
the Land Act for Ireland, before it is 
possible for them to form any just or 
comprehensive judgment upon this Bill. 
Now, Sir, it seems to be thought suffi- 
cient by the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire to say that this Bill interferes 
with the principles of property ; that by 
this Bill, in certain circumstances, you 
take something from A and give it to B; 
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and that this fact is enough to prove the 
Bill to be plunder, robbery, and spolia- 
tion. Has the hon. Member addressed 
his mind to a review of the legislation 
of Parliament during the last 50 years? 
Why, Sir, I should spend more than the 
time which I could fairly ask from the 
House for all I have to say were I to 
set out in detail the instances in which 
during the last 50 years the Parliament 
of this country has interfered with the 
principles of property. The principles 
of property are vital to the welfare of 
the State. They are at the very base 
of the social system; but, notwith- 
standing these great and fundamental 
truths, it is not less true that there are 
occasions when, not merely necessity 
calls upon you to modify the extreme 
application of those principles, but when 
the introduction of modifications are the 
best and the only means by which you 
can effectually preserve the principle of 
property itself. Let us see whether 
this is so or not. My doctrine is, not 
only that there are ample precedents for 
interference and for a modification of 
the extreme application of the ordinary 
principles of property, but that those 
precedents have been good and sound 
precedents, and have marked out a 
course of action in which it is safe and 
wise to walk. What examples shall I 
adduce? I will not go so far as to cross 
the Atlantic and appeal to the important 
legislation, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
as regards Canada. But what of the 
Tithe Commutation Act of England ? 
Did you take nothing in that case from 
A and give it to B? Yes; you took 
from the clergy of the country the entire 
prospective increase of tithe on the pro- 
duce of the land, and you handed it to 
the landlords. Did any hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire rise then and, on the 
part of the clergy, protest against this 
“monstrous injustice,” this ‘‘ violation 
of the principles of property?”’ I be- 
lieve that this was a justifiable, a wise, 
and expedient measure ; but it was, un- 
doubtedly, an interference—and a very 
strong interference—with the applica- 
tion of the principles of property; be- 
cause the right of the clergy, the right 
of the tithe proprietor, to the future in- 
crease of the produce was a right just as 
much belonging to him as was the right 
of the landlord to the increase beyond 
what was covered by the tithes. And 
what happened in Ireland at the same 
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time? Did Parliament scruple to in 
terfere in Ireland? It took away, with 
the unanimous assent alike of Conserva- 
tive and Liberal politicians, one-fourth 
part of the property of the tithe-owner, 
anded it over to the landowner, im- 
ed upon the landowner the responsi- 
ility of collection, valued that responsi- 
bility at 25 per cent, but never asked the 
tithe-owner whether he agreed to the 
valuation, or the landowner whether he 
was prepared to assume the burden. It 
is impossible to conceive a stronger in- 
terference with the principles of property 
than was involved in this. If I under- 
stood the Bill which the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire has introduced, it, 
too, interferes with the principles of pro- 
perty. According to my reading of it, it 
provides, with regard to the agricultural 
holdings of the country, that unless the 
landlord can agree with the tenant, on 
certain terms as to the property in im- 
provements, the laws of compensation 
laid down as voluntary laws by the 
Agricultural Holdings Act shall be com- 
pulsorily applied. [Mr. Cnapiin dis- 
sented.| The hon. Gentleman, I see, 
disputes my reading. I will give way if 
he wishes to explain; but that is my read- 
ing of the Bill. Undoubtedly, among 
the invasions of the principle of pro- 
perty the Irish Land Act holds a con- 
spicuous place. And its justification, 
just as in the other cases we have found 
a justification, is the wisdom of its pro- 
visions with regard to the social state 
and the general interests of Ireland. It 
was a Bill ostensibly dealing with the 
interests of the landowner in a manner 
injuriously affecting those interests — 
ostensibly and primd facie ; but we con- 
tended that although it might bear that 
appearance, and be subject to the im- 
putation of ‘‘ robbery,” of ‘ plunder,” 
and of ‘ confiscation,” yet it was a Bill 
so required by the circumstances of Ire- 
land, so adapted to those circumstances, 
that the effect of it would be to confer 
benefit upon the country at large, upon 
the landlord as well as the tenant. We 
shall see by-and-bye how far that is true. 
But let me remind the House now what 
the Land Act did. It did not extend the 
Ulster tenant right to the whole of Ire- 
land—that has been most justly and 
truly stated by the noble Lord—but it 
did create over the whole of Ireland, 
beyond the limits of Ulster tenant right 
and of any analogous custom, sporadi- 
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cally elsewhere, an interest, an estate, 
a property of the tenant in his holding 
which did not exist before. That was 
done by the act of the Legislature ; and 
it is from the creation of that interest 
and property that you must set out if you 
want to arrive at any true and just solu- 
tion. It has been said that the principle 
of the Land Act was that no compensa- 
tion for disturbance should be paid when 
an action for ejectment was brought for 
non-payment of rent. I am not going 
to dissemble or extenuate the importance 
of this provision of the Land Act; but 
it appears to me to be a gross misnomer 
to call that the principle of the Land 
Act. The principles of the Land Act 
were its main provisions, not those sub- 
ordinate provisions. The principles of 
the Land Act were mainly two—to secure 
occupiers full compensation for their im- 
provements, which was taking from the 
landlord what belonged to him and 
giving it to the tenant; and, secondly, 
after creating and constituting this estate 
on behalf of the tenant, this interest in 
his holding which he never had before, 
the general principle of the Land Act 
was that, over and above his improve- 
ments, if dislodged from his holding, he 
was to receive compensation according 
to the limit of a scale on a maximum 
which was determined by the Act. I 
quite admit that to that principle there 
was a mostimportant exception—namely, 
that eviction should not be “ disturb- 
ance ’’ in cases where it was founded on 
non-payment of rent. That was a great 
exception to the principle. But there 
were exceptions to that exception; and 
I wish the House to take into view— 
not because I think it is the only or, 
perhaps, even the principal matter we 
have now to consider, but as a matter 
which we cannot exclude from view— 
the terms in which the Land Act was 
introduced by the Government, the terms 
on which it was accepted by the House; 
because, be it recollected, that those 
terms were cordially agreed to by men so 
little revolutionary as Lord Carlingford, 
Lord Cardwell, and Lord Clarendon; 
and, further, that the Bill containing 
these proposals was introduced into and 
read a second time in this House unani- 
mously. Lord Beaconsfield—Mr. Disraeli, 
as he then was called—did not find in 
those principles, introduced by the Land 
Act for the first time, any reason why he 
should dispute the second reading of the 
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Bill. When the Bill was carried through 
this House, it contained a provision, as 
I- have said, that’ an eviction for non- 
payment of rent should not be a dis- 
turbance; but to that was appended a 


most important qualification. The mind 
ofthe House of Commons wasthateviction 
for non-payment of rent should not be a 
disturbance, unless there were special 
circumstances which, in the view of the 
Judge, should make itso. That was the 
principle. [Sir Gasrret Gotpney: As 
to existing tenancies.] Quite so; quite 
so. Well, that was the principle to which 
this House committed itself, with, again, 
a limitation which Iam about to men- 
tion. The Land Act was in our view a 
new point of departure for Ireland. We 
laid down thatrule for existing tenancies, 
without extending it to future tenancies. 
Nor do I at all attempt to escape from 
the importance of that admission. What 
I now call upon you to observe is that 
that enactment was adopted by the 
House of Commons by a large majority ; 
and that, with the unanimous acceptance 
of the Bill on the second reading, was 
an enactment far wider in its scope than 
the proposal of my right hon. Friend. 
The proposal to which Lord Carlingford, 
Lord Cardwell, and Lord Clarendon 
agreed was a proposal far wider than 
that denounced to-day as a proposal of 
‘« plunder,” of ‘‘robbery,”’ and of ‘ con- 
fiscation.” That Bill, I freely admit, 
was limited to existing tenancies ; and it 
is important we should consider the 
position in which we are placed by that 
limitation. And now a word to those 
who, when they have heard this descrip- 
tion which I have given of the Land 
Act, may arrive at the conclusion that it, 
too, was an Act of “ robbery, plunder, 
and confiscation.’’ These words are very 
easily produced and thrown at the head 
of your antagonist. There is a great 
temptation to make use of them, and 
sometimes, as I am inclined to contend, 
it is unmanly not to make use of them. 
But the whole question is, whether they 
are justified by the circumstances of the 
case? What were the facts with re- 
gard to this Land Act? Down to the 
time of the Land Act, what had been 
the history of legislation with respect 
to land in Ireland? Well, Sir, it had 
been this—and it is a melancholy chap- 
ter; and, as the noble Lord is fond of 
studying history, I recommend him to 
study this history, and see how it was 
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that this House of Parliament and the 
other House of Parliament, until a wider 
access was given to popular influence— 
how it was that they held the scale of jus- 
tice between landlord and tenant in Ge 
land? Everything was for the landlord 
and nothing for the tenant. We are 
told that the landlerd is the natural 
friend, and the natural protector of the 
tenant. I rejoice to think that in a 
multitude of cases he is so, and that he 
is becoming so more and more, But 
that doctrine, unhappily, is not borne 
out by history, and you must be willing 
to recollect that these facts, these enact- 
ments, these proceedings, this policy, 
although it may pass away, though the 
Acts may be repealed, though the 
temper of Parliament may be changed, 
are branded ineffaceably upon the 
memory of a country, and we are pre- 
pared to allow largely, indulgently, for 
those nearly ineffaceable marks, and 
even to exceed in some cases, perhaps, 
the strict letter of reason, in considera- 
tion of those monstrous, prolonged, in- 
veterate efforts which continued so long 
to dishonour the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, and which have accumulated a 
debt to the people of Ireland whici it 
will be difficult to redeem. These were 
the grounds which brought us to intro- 
duce the Land Act. It was not any in- 
difference to the principles of property. 
I never attempted for one moment to 
disguise the gravity of the legislation we 
proposed. I always endeavoured, as did 
my Friends near me, to justify it by the 
more than corresponding gravity of the 
case. Well, this Land Act was largely 
denounced as robbery, plunder, and 
confiscation, though 1 must do Lord 
Beaconsfield the justice to say that 
it was a eredit to him — truly sig- 
nal and deserved — that, with great 
sagacity, he was unwilling to commit 
himself in any conflict in which he 
saw he would be worsted; and, conse- 
quently, he reined in the impatience of 
a portion of his Party, and, instead of 
encouraging them to denounce the Land 
Act as a measure of plunder, robbery, 
and confiscation, he dissuaded them, or 
inhibited them, I do not know which, or 
educated them, so that they should not 
divide on the second reading of the Bill. 
’ But how did the Land Act—this mea- 
sure of plunder, robbery, and confisca- 
tion—operate on the peace of Ireland ? 
The agrarian offences committed in Ire- 
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land in the year 1869, the year before 
the Land Act, were 767. In 1870, the 
year of the Land Act, they were 1,329. 
Immediately after the Land Act a great 
change was seen, and for eight years— 
from 1871 to 1878—the average of the 
agrarian offences in that country, which 
had been in 1870, 1,329, had fallen to 
247. That was the effect on the peace 
of the country. What was the effect 
on the interests of the landlord? Were 
his rents reduced? Were the prices he 
obtained for his land diminished? No. 
In Ireland we have some means of test- 
ing these assertions. The sales in the 
Landed Estates Courts are sufficient for 
the purpose. In the five years ending 
in 1870 the average number of years’ 
purchase of estates sold in the Court was 
21-8. In the years from 1870 to 1878 
it was 22°25 years. That was not avery 
great, but it was a very solid, improve- 
ment. A new form of sale, moreover, 
had been introduced under the opera- 
tion of the Land Act. A certain num- 
ber of sales were made before the action 
of the Court which are not included in 
the figures I have read, when the land 
was bought by the tenants, and it was 
bought by the tenants at a price which 
must have seemed fabulous to all Irish 
landlords of the past, and in some cases 
must have made the mouths of English 
landlords water. In 1871 the price of 
land sold to tenants reached from 19 to 
30 years’ purchase. In 1872 it ranged 
from 18 to 27 years’ purchase. In 1873 
the mean was 36; in 1874 it was 29; in 
1875 it was 26; in 1876 it was 29; in 
1877 it was 26; and in 1878 it was 26. 
I ask those hon. Gentlemen who still 
denounce the Land Act as robbery and 
confiscation, or who, like the noble Lord, 
are willing to admit that the Land Act 
was necessary, but, having swallowed 
the camel, still strain at the gnat—I ask 
them whether, looking to the effect of 
the Land Act, and contrasting that with 
the depression of land at the present 
moment, if the true inference does not 
appear to be that another measure, 
similar in spirit, but carefully guarded 
and restricted, is now wanted to improve 
the social state of Ireland and give ad- 
ditional security to land? The noble 
Lord has, if I may say so, a good deal 
attenuated the character of the Irish 
distress. He refers with just pride to 
his own exertions and those of his dis- 
tinguished relatives in guiding the 
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stream of charity for the purpose of 
mitigating the calamity of the time. 
But, without the least contesting what 
he had said with regard to the imposture 
that creeps in, not only to the waste but 
absolute perversion of the funds intended 
for the relief of suffering, I find quite 
enough in the statement of the noble 
Lord which admits that, although very 
partial in its character, yet that this dis- 
tress is one of extreme severity. I be- 
lieve it is not understating it, or over- 
stating it, when we say that the two bad 
harvests of 1877 and 1878 were suc- 
ceeded in 1879 by a harvest which in 
parts of Ireland was the very worst 
known since the time of the great Irish 
Famine. With these bad harvests the 
number of evictions increased. With 
the bad harvest of 1879 their num- 
ber was greatly increased. The gene- 
ral conduct of the landlords, I ad- 
mit, was highly to their honour, al- 
though there were exceptions. But, 
upon the whole, I call attention to the 
statement of my right hon. and learned 
Friend (the Attorney General for Ire- 
land) in his most able speech. He 
pointed out that this was a distress due 
to the act of God—the succession of bad 
harvests produced in parts of Ireland 
an extreme state of things. In the 
failure of the crops,crowned by the year 
1879, the act of God had replaced the 
Irish occupier in the condition in which 
he stood before the Land Act. Because, 
what had he to contemplate? He had 
to contemplate eviction for non-payment 
of rent ; and, as a consequence of evic- 
tion, starvation. And this eviction, it 
is no exaggeration to say, in a country 
where the agricultural pursuit is the 
only pursuit, and where the means of 
the payment of rent are entirely de- 
stroyed for the time by the visitation of 
Providence, that the poor occupier may 
in these circumstances regard the sen- 
tence of eviction as coming, for him, 
very near to a sentence of starvation. 
Such was the state of things we had to 
contemplate ; and when the noble Lord 
is severe on the conduct of the Govern- 
ment he will, perhaps, remember the 
number of weeks that have elapsed since 
we took the reins of power. I admit 
that when we passed the Land Act we 
did not foresee everything. We hoped 
we were going to pass into a normal 
condition. We sought in good faith to 
do that which we told the landlord we 
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desired to do. We told him that while, 
on the one hand, we created a new estate 
for the tenant in the soil; on the other 
hand, we did not desire to give him, not 
only a continuance of security, but an 
increase of security, for the payment of 
his rent; and such, I believe, has been 
the effect of the Land Act. ButI ad- 
mit we did not foresee every con- 
tingency. We did not foresee that there 
would arise in Ireland, though only in 
parts of it, a state of things analogous 
to that state of things which led to the 
legislation of 1847. It has arisen, and 
the question is, how are we to deal 
with it? We are now going, I admit, 
to constitute an exception to the Land 
Act. What justification ought we to 
show for the exception? Inmy opinion, 
it should be shown— first, that the ne- 
cessity is strong; secondly, that the 
remedy is carefully adapted and care- 
fully limited to the necessity ; and, in 
the third place, that the case is of such 
a nature that we have taken effectual 
precautions against being betrayed un- 
awares into the establishment of a dan- 
gerous precedent. Let me try the case 
under these three heads. We are going 
to establish an exception to the Land 
Act. Well, itis well to consider to what 
it is we are going to establish an excep- 
tion ; because here, again, I believe, 
that until the discussion of this Bill be- 
gan, many bon. Members were quite 
unaware of the real position of the land- 
lord in Ireland with regard to remedies 
for the recovery of his land in cases of 
non-payment of rent. The noble Lord 
said he would not refer to the legal sub- 
tleties in the speech of my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland; but there were some legal 
portions of that speech that were not 
subtleties at all. A great and broad 
principle was laid down, in the first in- 
stance, in the able speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
C. Russell), which was more largely un- 
folded by my right hon. and learned 
Friend ; and I want to know from the 
lawyers on that side, as well as on this, 
whether it is true or not? The propo- 
sition is this—that every remedy which 
the landlord possesses for the recovery 
of his rents is left intact and entire by 
this Bill, and will remain in full force 
should this Bill become law. Did the 
noble Lord, who followed the speech of 
my right hon. and learned Friend very 
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acutely and vigilantly, hear that state- 
ment? He did not contradict it. He 
is aware that it is true. Heis aware 
that, by this plunder and confiscation, 
the landlord in Ireland, without the 
sacrifice of one farthing, will have every 
ower that the landlord in England now 
as for the recovery of his rent. Surely, 
if that be so—and whether it is so the 
House is, perhaps, pretty well in a con- 
dition to judge—it may be thought that 
these attacks on the Government, as if 
they were undermining the foundations 
of' property, are somewhat premature. 
Now, Sir, here, again, we come upon the 
painful history of British legislation. 
The House of Commons—and yet more 
the House of Lords—have legislated 
against the Irish tenants. They have 
provided and strengthened remedies un- 
known to the spirit of the English law 
for the purpose of increasing the power 
of the landlord over his tenant. I un- 
derstand that anything like eviction for 
the non-payment of rent was unknown 
to the law of this land until the reign 
of George I., and it was then introduced 
as applicable exclusively to the case of 
leases. Various Acts were passed of 
which it is unnecessary to follow the 
history ; and it was by the Acts of 1851 
and 1860 that the Parliament of this 
country thought fit to establish and make 
effectual against the Irish occupier 
remedies of which the landlords in 
Scotland and in England knew nothing, 
and processes more stringent and severe 
than any previously adopted. I am quite 
unaware of any reason why the power of 
the landlord should have been fortified 
by such processes, which were not re- 
cognized by the general law of the land. 
The consequence of this was that the 
ower of eviction was extended from 
eases to tenants at will and tenants 
from year to year; it was extended 
alike to cases of parole and of written 
agreement; and, having first been 
brought in subject to the limitation in 
amount imposed upon the Civil Bill 
Courts or the County Courts, the power 
was enlarged so as to embrace in its 
sweep the whole of the tenants in Ire- 
land. Be it recollected it is only to that 
law—and not to the general law of the 
land for the recovey of rent, which will 
remain wholly untouched, as it is in 
England—it is only to this particular 
law, introduced, as I may say, behind 
the back of the Irish occupier, almost 
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in fraud of the Irish occupier, that we 
propose an exception. I do not say on 
that account that an exception is to be 
justified beyond what necessity and pru- 
dence require. Well, Sir, is the neces- 
sity not strong? It appears to us it is 
exceedingly strong. You have avisitation 
affecting the crops in a part of Ireland 
such, at any rate, as comes but once in 
a generation, for there has been no such 
visitation since 1847, or for the third 
part of a century. You have had, as 
we believe, capricious evictions to a 
certain and limited extent practised in 
Ireland, and those who have practised 
them are chargeable with bringing upon 
their more numerous and better-minded 
brethren in the class of landlord the 
consequences of their misconduct. We 
have had, as has already been stated, a 
great increase in the number of these 
ejectments. It appears from a Return 
of the ejectments reported to the Con- 
stabulary, that in 1846 there were 79; 
in 1878, 884; in 1879, 1,698; and in 
five months and 20 days of this year, 
1,060—showing a proportion more than 
double this year over last, and a number 
last year more than double that of the 
year before. But these are only the 
numbers reported to the Constabulary. 
If we look to the total numbers we find 
that in 1878 there were 1,749; in 1879, 
2,677; and, as was shown by my right 
hon. and learned Friend, 1,690 in the 
first five and a-half months of this year 
—showing a further increase upon the 
enormous increase of last year, and 
showing, in fact, unless it be checked, 
that 15,000 individuals will be ejected 
from their homes, without hope and 
without remedy, in the course of the 
present year. ‘This is a serious and for- 
midable state of things when it comes 
upon the back of long, angry, and sore 
recollections connected with a lengthened 
period of misgovernment in Ireland. 
Sir, to that only requires to be added 
the recollection of how it is that the law 
is enforced. In the West Riding of 
Galway alone nearly 3,500 men have 
been employed in enforcing the processes 
of the law ; and these processes are now 
to be enforced not by units, nor by 
scores, for scores are not sufficient, but 
by hundreds ; and when you have arrived 
at a state of things, however it be limited 
to a portion of the country—and I rejoice 
to think it is—in which hundreds of 
peace officers are required to be em- 
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ployed for the purpose of enforcing evic- 
tions, you have got dangerously near to 
something that would be called local 
civil war. If that is the case, the neces- 
sity is strong; and what is the remedy 
we propose to apply? Is it not a care- 
fully limited and guarded remedy? You 
may devise other Fimitations if you will; 
but you will only devise them after you 
have come to recognize the necessity and 
to be in a condition so to devise them 
that they shall not interfere with the 
efficiency and purpose of this measure; 
and you will not devise them so long as 
you are content to indulge in the large 
and exaggerated. accusations you have 
rained down in such abundance. Why 
does the noble Lord charge us with 
being in contradiction with ourselves, 
and say that we have had no informa- 
tion with reference to the subject-matter 
and scope of the Bill? It is one thing 
to have information with reference to a 
temporary necessity in the exceptional 
state of things created for us and recog- 
nized by this Bill; it is quite another 
kind of information which would be 
requisite for the purpose of renewing all 
the provisions of the Land Act, and con- 
sidering in what respects they have suc- 
ceeded, and in what they may have par- 
tially failed. We have ample informa- 
tion ; the few figures stated to the House 
are ample to justify the present measure. 
It is limited in time, though, I believe, 
a particular date is not very easy to fix 
mathematically. It is limited in place 
again. We have drawn a line, the only 
one practicable for us to draw, perhaps 
not mathematically exact, but, at the 
same time, indicating a distinct inten- 
tion. It is limited in subject-matter, 
because, as the noble Lord has seen, not 
one farthing can be allowed by the 
Judge under this Bill unless where, 
first, there is inability to pay; secondly, 
it is proved to be due to the recent visi- 
tation of Providence ; thirdly, the tenant 
is willing to accept reasonable terms; 
and fourthly, the landlord unreasonably 
refuses them. For the interpretation of 
the word ‘‘ reasonable,”’ I will only refer 
to the Bill of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire with regard to tenants’ im- 
provements. These are the limitations, 
and if you think there are others state 
them, and let us get rid of these general 
charges. The question now is, whe- 
ther we establish a primd facie case for 
the principle of the Bill that something 
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ought to be done to prevent those 
extreme calamities which will arise when 
a portion of the nation, deprived by 
the act of God of the means of pay- 
ment, is to be liable to eviction, abso- 
lutely without resource, and to the total 
confiscation of that estate provided for 
the tenant by the Land Act, in instances 
in which he has nothing to do with the 
unfortunate circumstances which expose 
him to it. And now with regard to the 
third condition I laid down, that the 
cause ought to be so well defined that 
you should not, unawares, establish pre- 
cedents in cases of this kind. I will 
make this admission to the noble Lord 
and others who have spoken, that no 
man is more reluctant than I am to de- 
part from the principles of the Land Act, 
and especially from that ~ of it which 
aims at giving the landlord increased 
security for the payment of his rent. I 
think it is almost an obligation of per- 
sonal honour for us who were parties to 
it to maintain in spirit, though we may 
not in the letter, the whole bearing of 
the conditions of that Act for the im- 
provement of the position of the owner 
as well as of that of the occupier. For 
that reason, I am as jealous as the noble 
Lord or anyone else can be of being led 
by this Bill to establish a precedent with 
respect to which I wish to reserve a per- 
fectly clear discretion. But I venture to 

oint out to the noble Lord, that if he 
is afraid of the precedent we establish 
by this Bill, the true danger of esta- 
blishing such a precedent is to be found 
in the speeches of those who assert that 
it contains all those ulterior, wider, and 
unnecessary changes which we ourselves 
have declined to recognize as having any 
connection with the Bill, and as to which 
we desire to maintain our perfect free- 
dom. Sir, I cannot state too broadly 
what I conceive to be the great safeguard 
which marks the present legislation as 
exceptional legislation, and which re- 
serves for future and free consideration 
every other question, great and small, 
connected with the Irish Land Act. The 
security is that you have already created 
by Parliamentary legislation this excep- 
tional state of things. I think the noble 
Lord was unintentionally most unjust to 
my right hon. and learned Friend in 
saying that he spoke in a spirit of vin- 
dictive legislation against the landlords. 
I do not speak in that sense ; I wish to 
recognize their claims. I do not think 
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my de alightas a learned Helens mee 
in the slightest degree chargeable wit 
that intention. For myself, I wish to 
ayoid it, for I should regard it as a very 
great offence indeed. But you must take 
the facts as they stand. I regard the 
owner no less than the occupier as suf- 
fering in this instance by the act of God 
—not suffering to the same extent, but 
as truly suffering by the the act of God ; 
and Parliament has recognized that state 
of facts, and has come down to contribute 
to the support of one portion of the com- 
munity at the expense of the rest of the 
community. Well, Sir, that is the state 
of things. This isa proceeding on the 
part of Parliament which, if it were 
made common, would be pretty nearly a 
dissolution of society, . It is a principle 
of the utmost danger, to be watched 
with the -hwaanga: jealousy—aye, just as 
great jealousy as the principle which is 
embodied in the present Bill. What has 
Parliament actually done? It has granted 
£1,250,000 in the shape of loans to the 
landlords. Supposing that sum to be 
taken, how much of it is the landlord to 
pay back? He is to pay it back subject 
to a deduction of £36 per £100; so that 
the portion of the £1,250,000 offered to 
the landlord for the improvement of his 
estate—[Lord RanpoLtpH. CHURCHILL: 
Not merely as a boon.]—I know it is 
not a mere boon to the landlord: I am 
speaking simply of what the State is 
doing for the landlord and the occupier 
together. I cannot consent to regard 
their interests as separate, as the noble 
Lord seems to do. Of the £1,250,000, 
no more than £800,000 can ever come 
back to the Church Surplus; so that 
£450,000 is a gift. Of the £250,000 
advanced to Guardians, reckoning it in 
the same way, the re-payment will be 
made less £16 for every £100—that 
is, there will be a gift of £40,000; 
£200,000 more is now to be placed at 
the disposal of the Government for the 
urpose of meeting this distress. Well, 
Sir, that is a sum in all of £690,000 
actually given in relief to various bodies 
in Ireland. But you will, perhaps, say 
that the State has done nothing. The 
State has done little compared with what 
the Church Surplus has done; but, at 
the same time, the State gives £130,000. 
We have given a large sum of money— 
£600,000—for two years, without in- 
terest, to purchase seed, and £45,000 
for piers, and we have just made a re- 
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mission of interest.as to the Church Sur- 
plus Fund of £54,000—that is, £130,000 
of the total figures I have read of 
£820,000. Now, I am not drawing a 
distinction, or saying that all this is for 
the landlords; but I say it is given to 
the landlords and tenants together, of 
these districts—it is the gift of the State, 
and of Ireland particularly, from an Irish 
Fund, to the landlords and tenants of 
these districts. Now, let us divide a 
little between the tenant and the land- 
lord. Where would the landlord have 
been if this gift had not been made? 
Are we really so cruel to him in pro- 
posing that in exceptional and extreme 
cases, where a man has no power 
to pay, he shall have some indul- 
gence, limited and guarded as it is by 
the Bill? In answering that question, 
consider the position in which the land- 
lord once stood towards the law. Why, 
Sir, he stood liable, through the medium 
of Parliament, to feed sufficiently, out of 
the produce and value of his land, every 
one of those hungry mouths—liable to 
well and sufficiently sustain them, and 
that without aid from a Church Surplus 
or the Exchequer. That, Sir, is the 
direct, the absolute, the legal liability of 
the landlords of Ireland. Some men of 
singularly-framed minds may believe 
that Parliament has not, in providing 
these means for the landlord’s assistance, 
enormously benefited his condition, and 
that we are other than wise in taking 
some precaution against his endangering 
the peace of the country by pursuing to 
the extreme those processes of eviction 
of which he has become the master by 
legislation, quite as peculiar, I will 
venture to say, as any now proposed. 
My right hon. and learned Friend has 
said, and truly said, that no doubt we, 
like others, areliabletoerr. Our object 
in this Bill is not to sooth the feelings of 
anyone—to conciliate the support of any- 
one. Itis not our object to attain any 
indirect or secondary purpose. If there 
be a special object in it, it is this—that 
we may be enabled, with a firm and 
unflinching hand, to maintain the prin- 
ciples of law and order inIreland. But 
we do regard with a repugnance—which 
some hon. Gentlemen do not, however, 
seem to feel—the introduction of armies 
of agents of the State, for such I may 
call them, of regiments of Constabulary, 
for the purpose of conducting what 
ought to be peaceful operations, You 
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will tell me that this is all caused by the 
anti-rent agitation, and the noble Lord 
has complained of my right hon. and 
learned Friend because he did not dwell 
upon the existence of that anti-rent agi- 
tation. I admit the existence of that 
which, in some parts of the country, 
may, undoubtedly, be called a conspiracy 
—not against the payment of rent only, 
but against the payment of all just debts. 
I am not able to draw a distinction be- 
tween rent and other debts. Rent must 
be regarded as a just debt, and no ad- 
mission will be made by me, or by any 
of my right hon. Friends, I am quite 
sure, which will tend in any way to 
weaken that proposition. But what we 
fear and what we feel is this—that there 
is no such sure way of strengthening the 
anti-rent agitation as leaving some pleas 
of justice in the mouths of those who 
promote it; and that there is no way of 
making war upon the anti-rent agita- 
tion which is so sure to have effect as 
that of drawing a broad and clear line 
between the cases where a man is 
stripped by the visitation of Providence 
of means of payment and is willing to 
offer reasonable terms, subject to the 
tribunals of the country, and cases, 
which the noble Lord assumes to exist— 
I cannot say whether they exist or not— 
where, under the influence of the anti- 
rent agitation, persons able to pay allow 
themselves to lose house and home 
rather than pay. [Lord Ranpo.ru 
Cuurcuitt: There are hundreds.] I 
do not say that such cases do not exist ; 
but I confess I am greatly sceptical. It 
is supposing terrorism to have reached 
an extraordinary extent, and one not 
extensively proved to us. It is a some- 
what astounding proposition to say that 
persons having no means of support on 
eviction are willing to be driven forth 
on the wide world when the means are 
in their pocket by which they might 
secure themselves in possession of their 
homes, which, whatever may be said of 
the Irish peasant, all will admit he most 
fondly loves. Sir, it is in order to op- 
pose such agitation and conspiracy, it is 
in order to maintain effectually the rights 
of property, it is, at the same time, in 
order to maintain the peace of the country 
and the supremacy of the law, that we 
hope the House will not decline to pass 
a measure which we believe to be called 
for by a strong necessity, which we have 
endeavoured to limit to the bounds of 
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that necessity, which rests wholly upon 
an exceptional state of things already 
created in characters that cannot pos- 
sibly be mistaken by the proceedings of 
Parliament itself, and which we believe 
to be alike calculated to promote the 
comfort of the poorest of the population, 
the security of the rights of property, 
and the supremacy of the law in Ireland. 

Mr. MARUM said, he must take ex- 
ception to the statement that the dis- 
tress in Ireland was solely owing to the 
failure of the crops. He had a strong 
feeling that it sprang from the land 
tenure system and the altered agricul- 
tural conditions. It was the want 
of observation of these facts that had 
influenced the noble Lord and other 
speakers. The rental of Ireland, which 
was £4,000,000 before the Peninsular 
War, rose in 15 or 12 years to 
£9,000,000. He must here draw a 
broad and honourable distinction be- 
tween the landlords of Ulster and those 
of the other Provinces. The landlords 
of Ulster had always observed rules in 
relation to their tenants which were 
ignored by the Southern landlords, and 
it was by the latter that the enormous 
increase of rent he had referred to was 
chiefly made. Under protective duties 
the value of land went on increasing till 
1846, when the rent was £11,000,000. 
Up to the last two or three years tillage 
farming had suffered from the impor- 
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had struck the last blow at the Irish 
tenant farmer. While America was 
acting in this manner did the landlords 
of the United Kingdom take one step to 
support the tenants, in whose condition 
they nt ge to have had a partnership 
interest? On the contrary, it had been 
by coercion acts that they had met the 
tenantry. In the meantime the tenants 
had purchased the highways and public 
roads, and had built the workhouses 
and other institutions. These works 
were really accomplished by the tenants, 
and fully 25 per cent of the value of the 
estates in Ireland might be fairly charge- 
able with these works. As to the private 
works, by reclamation of the land by 
fences and other things on their private 
holdings, the tenantry had likewise con- 
tributed fully 25 per cent of the value of 
the estates. What ground, therefore, 
was there for hard words and talk of 
confiscation ? He should think language 
of that kind might be better applied to 
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the landlords than to the tenants. The 
tenant farmers had laboured under an 
increased cost of production, and, owing 
to the undulating soil and the humid 
climate, machinery could not be brought 
to bear to the extent in Ireland that it 
could in other more favourable countries. 
While the course of production had 
risen, the prices of produce had become 
reduced with wheat being sold more 
cheaply than it could be grown in Ire- 
land. The home producer could not 
meet the foreign competitor. Within 
the last few years an enormous expan- 
sion of credit had taken place in Ireland, 
and farms were being worked by men 
who were deplorably in debt ; and up to 
the present their pride had enabled 
them to struggle on. The present dis- 
tress was said to be a temporary calamity 
and would pass away. On the contrary, 
the banking system had enabled the 
tenants to pay their rents; but the bubble 
had burst, and in 12 months a large 
part of them would be much worse off 
than now. Ifthere were a good harvest 
the farmers would have a crowd of 
creditors coming on them; so that they 
had this anomaly, that it was almost 
immaterial to the tenant whether his 
harvest was a good one or a bad one. 
By the system of agency estates were 
often put into the hands of men who 
knew nothing of agriculture, and whose 
only principles were competitive letting 
and the absorption of tenant’s interests ; 
and, in the end, he noticed transformation 
of tillage into pasturage, and the conse- 
quent loss of crops. The hon. Member 
was arguing that by population and the 
decrease of tillage Ireland had lost 
£150,000,000 during the past 30 years, 
when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must re- 
mind the hon. Member that the question 
before the House was the relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland, and his observations 
scarcely seemed to him to be relevant to 
that question. 

Mr. MARUM intimated that he would 
reserve his observations for some future 
occasion when the subject of land tenure 
should be under discussion. In conclu- 
sion, he asked the House to bear in mind 
that while England was a commercial na- 
tion, Ireland was principally an agricul- 
tural country, and it should not, there- 
fore, censure Irish Members very much if 
they asked that different principles of 
legislation should be applied to Ireland. 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he ad- 
dressed the House not in his capacity 
as a Member of the Government, but as 
an Irish landlord who owned property 
in one of the scheduled districts. He 
was not in the least alarmed at the pro- 
posals of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and what he said on this subject was 
the result of conviction and examina- 
tion. If evil consequences had already 
been brought about in Ireland, he un- 
hesitatingly asserted that they were the 
direct result of the exaggerated lan- 
guage used by the opponents of the 
Bill, and that they were in no way the 
result of the provisions of the Bill itself. 
The able and amusing speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) was only 
one more illustration of how much easier 
declamation was than argument. The 
whole foundation on which the confis- 
catory denunciations of the Bill were 
based was a notion that, in the words of 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock, it was a measure to enact that 
the right of the landlord should not be 
enforced. In reality, the Bill was no- 
thing of the sort. Its object was to 
make the landlord pay if he were deter- 
mined to take advantage of the present 
state of things to obtain possession of 
his land at all costs and at whatever 
suffering to the tenant. It was absurd 
to suppose that under any provision of 
the Bill a single tenant who could pay 
would not pay sooner than be evicted 
and receive the compensation which 
might be awarded to him. Although 
he supported the Government Bill, it 
was impossible not to say that during 
the last 12 or 18 months the landlords 
had had very hard measures meted 
out to them, and were often treated as 
pariahs of society. Having been the 
objects of much opprobrium, they were 
in a state of nervous prostration, and 
believed that any measure which they 
considered to be a result of the land 
agitation must be detrimental to their 
vital interests. But post hoe was not 
always propter hoc, and, in his opinion, 
nothing in the Bill had been prompted 
by the denunciations of the land agi- 
tators. It was all very well to say that 
most of the Irish landlords were humane 
men. That, of course, was the case; 
but, at the same time, it could not be 
denied that there were a certain number 
of landlords and agents who might think 
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the present a favourable opportunity for 
clearing their estates; and no matter 
how small the proportion might be, even 
if it was no more than 1 per cent, it was 
the duty of the Government under the 
circumstances to interpose. A great deal 
of wholly unnecessary alarm had pre- 
vailed respecting the measure before the 
House. He believed that it would pre- 
vent no reasonable landlord from receiv- 
ing as full an amount of rent as under 
the existing law. It would apply only to 
cases in which payment was impossible. 
Judging from his own knowledge of Ire- 
land, he should say that there was no 
Communistic feeling among the pea- 
santry against the payment of rent. On 
the contrary, the payment of rent was 
generally regarded almost in the light 
of a religious duty, except where the 
agitators had lately stirred up the 
people, though, no doubt, the object of 
every tenant was to pay as low a rent 
as possible. That was a purely natural 
desire ; but, subject to that proviso, the 
small Irish farmer was ready and will- 
ing to meet his engagements. It was 
to be remembered that under the provi- 
sions of the Bill the claim for compen- 
sation must come from the tenant and 
after he was evicted, who, on summon- 
ing his landlord for compensation, would 
have to prove the justice of hiscase. The 
onus of proof was thrown on the tenant. 
It had gravely been suggested that an 
evicted tenant might obtain compensa- 
tion and, after paying arrears, might, 
ander his six months’ right of redemption, 
return to his holding with the balance 
of the compensation money in his pocket. 
He need not say how absurd it was to 
imagine that a tenant could keep both 
holding and compensation ; but this was 
an illustration of the wild and unfounded 
alarms which the Bill had roused. With 
regard to the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock, hon. Mem- 
bers who, for Party purposes, used 
such language, had only themselves to 
thank if the effects of the introduction 
of the Bill had been in some instances 
rather unfortunate. He deprecated very 
strongly the idea that the Bill should 
not now be passed, because, after the 
language with which it had been met, 


the only thing that could convince 
the people of Ireland as to its real 
import would be its enactment. He 
would undertake to say that, if the Bill 
passed, the Irish tenant would very soon 
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understand that it was not a measure in 
accordance with the views of agitators, 
but that it was intended only to throw 
the sgis of protection over the honest 


and ill-used farmer. The operation of 
the Bill would speedily show that the 
Liberal Party had supported no measure 
of confiscation. It would reduce, rather 
than aggravate, the present difficulty ; 
and he trusted that it might be allowed 
to become law. 

Sm H. HERVEY BRUCE said, that 
only one Conservative Irish landlord 
had spoken in the debate, and that the 
others, who had waited to hear the 
reasons for ‘the Bill, had failed to dis- 
cover them. They found no principle 
in any of the speeches of the supporters 
of the Bill, and nothing but pity and 
compassion for the tenants, combined 
with an opinion that a fine imposed 
upon one section of the community 
would meet the difficulties of the case. 
On looking at all the circumstances, he 
was convinced that, though deep distress 
undoubtedly existed in many parts of 
Ireland, many prosperous tenants had 
been prevented from paying their rent 
by the arts and incitements of agitators. 
He had heard with pleasure the denun- 
ciations of those persons by the Prime 
Minister and the Chief Secretary ; but 
he feared that, all the same, the popular 
idea in Ireland would be that the Go- 
vernment supported the peasantry in 
their unlawful agitation against the 
payment of rent. The speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had as- 
tonished him. He regretted that speech, 
because he thought it likely to have an 
effect not intended, though he was not 
much surprised at the somewhat harsh 
view taken by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman of the landlords. If any 
landlord who improved his property by 
consolidation was to be blamed as he 
was blamed, he (Sir H. Hervey Bruce) 
believed, that evening, then people would 
be afraid to improve their property in 
the way in which it was the duty of 
Trish landlords to do. He feared this 
Bill would give a great increase of em- 
ployment to gentlemen of the learned 
Profession. If it did so, he wished to 
know whether they would like to wait 
for two years before they were paid for 
their services to tenant farmers? Strong 
expressions had been used against land- 
lords with reference to the advance of 
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money to them, as if it was a boon to 
them, and as if it was not asked for in 
order to enable them to act charitably 
towards poor For ml by giving them 
employment. As to the power of evic- 
tion, he granted that it was sometimes 
harshly used ; but if that power of evic- 
tion were taken away for two years, he 
was afraid there were a great many 
people in Ireland who would say there 
was nothing dishonest in not paying for 
two years. It would have been a much 
fairer, more statesmanlike, and more 
generous plan than this Bill to have 
legalized over the whole of Ireland a 
certain amount of the Ulster custom. 
After adverting to a letter which ap- 
peared in Zhe Times that day from one of 
the largest landlords in Ireland (Mr. 
King Harman), to whose opinions he 
said hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way would pay some attention, the hon. 
Baronet said he would next allude to 
the conciliatory speeches of the Chief 
Secretary, who, probably, was almost 
ashamed of the Bill he had introduced. 
The right hon. Gentleman used kind 
language; but he failed to see in his 
arguments any reason for depriving 
landlords of the power which they had, 
and for giving their money to their 
tenants and to the money-lenders of 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
wondered why he (Sir H. Hervey Bruce), 
who was not in a scheduled district, ob- 
jected to this Bill. He objected to this 
Bill because he knew that ill weeds 
grew apace, and he did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman, or all the talent 
on the Treasury Bench, would be able 
to prevent this question of non-payment 
of rent spreading over all Ireland. He 
wanted to know in what way would 
these tenants be better prepared to pay 
rent at the end of two years than now ? 
He was afraid this Bill was no act of 
kindness or generosity to the tenants 
themselves. He feared that it would 
induce tenants who were able to pay to 
use their money in other ways, and that 
when the third year came they would 
be in a worse condition than they were 
now. Would the Government, at the 
end of the two years, find money for 
people to pay their back rent with; or 
would the Goverment permanently fine 
the landlords for being lenient and kind 
to their tenants? If no rents were paid, 
how were landlords to pay taxes, or 
meet their current expenses? Why 
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should the indulgence proffered be 
shown to.the tenant farmers of the dis- 
turbed districts in Ireland, while it was 
refused to the orderly English tenant 
farmer? When the latter found himself 
unable to pay his way, he gave up pos- 
session of his land in a cnedatal way, 
whereas the Irish tenant farmer in those 
districts where agitators had influence 
tried to avoid paying his rent as long as 
he could do so safely. Why was this 
exceptional mercy to be shown to the 
Irish tenant farmer at the expense of a 
particular class of the community? In 
his opinion, it would have been far wiser 
for the Government to have brought in 
a measure to extend the Ulster custom 
to Ireland generally than to have intro- 
duced this Bill. A great deal of stress 
had been laid upon capricious evictions, 
but he did not believe such evictions 
were general. In any case, however, it 
would be better to punish the harsh 
landlords individually than to punish the 
good and bad equally. Why had the Go- 
vernment allowed themselves to be influ- 
enced by those who had neither law, jus- 
tice,nor equity on theirside—whothought 
fit to hold up the landlords of Ireland to 
odium and execration, and who charac- 
terized them as the hereditary enemies 
of the Irish people? The Land Act was 
the law of the land, and he and those 
who thought with him desired loyally to 
obey it; but it contained many unjust 
and unwise provisions. Thus the pro- 
vision that abolished freedom of contract 
between landlord and tenant was a great 
blot on the statute, and took the people 
out of the hands of their landlords in 
order to place them in those of themoney- 
lenders and of the small shopkeepers, 
who dealt far more hardly by them. If 
freedom of contract between the Irish 
landlord and tenant could be restored it 
would be a most fortunate thing for the 
country. He was afraid, however, that 
the views of the Government did not run 
in that direction. They were willing 
enough to protect the tenants from their 
landlords, but they would not ‘protect 
them from each other. Nothing could 
be more terrible than the thirst for land 
which prevailed in Ireland, and which 
induced the incoming tenant to pay the 
outgoing tenant 40 years’ rent of a farm 
in order to obtain possession of it as a 
mere tenant at will. The result was 
that men got up to their ears in debt 
merely to obtain possession of a farm 
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which they were powerless to cultivate 
because they had not sufficient capital. 
He failed to see how, under the provi- 
sions of this Bill, a County Court Judge 
would be able to decide that the non- 
payment of rent was caused by the pre- 
vailing distress. A short time ago, a 
well-known Irish agent told him of a 
case in which a man who had protested 
that he was unable to pay his rent had, 
on pressure, produced a roll of notes for 
an amount far beyond the amount due. 
In such a case how was it possible for 
the County Court Judge to decide whe- 
ther the man was or was not able to pay 
his rent? On first sight the words of 
this Bill appeared to be wise, reasonable, 
and fair; but, looking more narrowly 
into their meaning, it would be found 
that they simply offered the tenant a 
premium not to payhisrent. When the 
people in Ireland heard it said by hon. 

embers in that House that they were 
to keep a firm grip of the land, they 
would believe the advice, and they would 
believe, further, that the Bill of the 
Government would give them that firm 
grip of the land. Therefore, although the 
wording of the Bill was good, the spirit 
was bad; it would lead to bad feeling, 
and would place the people in a worse 
position than they were before. It wasa 
step towards Communism, and he would 
advise hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
Houseto consider well before they passed 
such a Bill into law. It was said that 
no complaints were made against the 
County Court Judges; but who would 
take the responsibility of complaining? 
Not the landlords surely, and not the 
tenants who were liable to be called 
before those Judges. It was only natural 
that no complaints on such a subject 
should ever reach the ear of the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) put this simply as 
a Fixity of Tenure Bill, and he avowed 
that openly and honestly. He admired 
thehon. Member’s openness and honesty, 
though he differed from his reasons. The 
Government did not say they meant fixity 
oftenure. They said they meant no such 
thing; but, from the speeches they had 
heard, it was clear that was the object 
of those who supported them. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, interposing, 
said, the Government did not say that 
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« they were not in favour of fixity of 


tenure. He said nothing either one way 


or the other. 
Sir H. Hervey Bruce 
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Sir H. HERVEY BRUCE, resuming 
his remarks, observed, that another rea- 
son why he objected to the Bill was that it 
seemed to him to show sympathy with 
agrarian outrage, and want of sympathy 
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with peace and order. That was where 
the Bill failed most materially. It said 
tothose who were loyal, and had paid 
their rents honourably, ‘“‘ We will do 
nothing for you; we can give nothing 
to those parts of Ireland that are quiet 
and peaceful. It is only to those parts 
which have been rendered disaffected by 
the eloquence of hon. Members that the 
Government are applying this Bill.” 
This, he maintained, would unwittingly 
and unconsciously back up that portion 
of the people in their habit of committing 
agrarian crime. It was not much kind- 
ness to Irish landlords to allow them to 
get their property in the same manner 
that a money-lender recovered debts. 
He, therefore, failed to see in what re- 
spect it would prove the boon it was 
expected tobe. The emigration of small 
tenants might be productive of good both 
to themselves on: to those they left be- 
hind them; but emigration on the lines 
laid down by the Attorney General for 
Ireland would simply have the effect of 
taking all the bone and sinew out of the 
country—theable-bodied young men and 
women—and to leave only the old and 
the decrepid. The junior Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) accused hon. Mem- 
bers on the Opposition Benches of ob- 
structing this Bill. But what was most 
properly to be called obstruction—the 
searching criticizm applied to this Bill, 
or the long, drawling speeches by which 
the hon. Member for Cork and his Friends 
delayed for 12 hours the progress of 
another Bill which was designed to re- 
lieve distress in Ireland, but which had 
the misfortune not to be drawn up in 
exact accordance with their ideas? This 
Bill, he feared, would starve many land- 
lords out of Ireland; and after they 
were driven out of their native country 
by penury and want, it would be hard 
to bring them back again. Well, he 
wished the hon. Member for Cork and 
his Friends who were agitating this 
question joy of the country if they were 
themselves to become owners of the land 
in such circumstances. He, for one, 
should pity the unfortunate people who 
would be dependent upon them, after 
what he had seen of the spirit by which 
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speeches addressed to fellow-subjects 
with whom they did not happen to 
agree. The main features of. the Bill 
were, practically speaking, fixity of 
tenure and non-payment of rent, and 
the consequences of these the Govern- 
ment would find it very hard to meet. 
How was the payment of the Income 
Tax or of the poor rates in the scheduled 
districts to be made ?. The Bill, it seemed 
to him, if carried into law would have 
the effect of driving the landlords, a set 
of honourable and hardworking gentle- 
men, into exile from their native land, 
and into a state of misery greater than 
that which the Bill was designed to re- 
lieve among the people of Ireland. 

Mr. NELSON said, it was easy for 
an hon. Gentleman, the hon. Member for 
Coleraine(Sir H. Hervey Bruce), to bring 
general charges against those who were 
better acquainted with the. condition of 
Ireland than he was, or was ever likely 
to be. They had never adopted the 
principles of Communism, Socialism, or 
Nihilism, but they defined landlordism 
as the Shylock of Irish industry. The 
Bill before the House was, in his humble 
judgment, only intended to protect those 
families which the hon. Member for 
Coleraine had not, like him, seen placed 
upon the roadside. Where the tenant had 
effects, and even the small residue of his 
small crop, the landlord had his remedy 
and could pay himself. They were only 
contending for the protection of those 
poor people who were unable to pay; 
and if there was a stone of Indian meal 
in the house, they said that it ought to 
be given to the children rather than to 
the rapacity of an agent. This would 
not be so powerful a cause in the land if 
it were not a good one, and he would 
warn those ‘‘ forcible feeble ”’ Represen- 
tatives of Irish landlordism, such as the 
hon. Member for Coleraine, that if they 
did not listen to warning in time, and 
accept a conscientious and moderate re- 
form, the hour would come when they 
would be told to pack up. They wanted, 
if possible, to do justice to all parties; 
but as Mayo seemed to be singled out 
by the hon. Member, and he happened 
to be the only Representative of that 
district present for the moment, he 
begged to say that as they had scheduled 
several of the Unions there he would say 
that the poor could not support the poor. 
That portion of the Western Island on 
which ‘the moaning of the Atlantic” 
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had produced a sort of moaning amongst 
the people, if their distinguished Leader 
of the past were to be listened to, was in 
that condition, and he would tell the 
House in all sincerity that if they did 
not remedy distress in Mayo, andGalway, 
and Leitrim, and Roscommon—aye, and 
in Ulster—the time would come when 
the Parliament of England would regret 
that it had neglected its opportunity. 
The Bill did nothing but demand pro- 
tection for an honest man ; and he put it 
to any hon. Member whether, if they had 
a portion of hard-scraped food, and five 
or six or seven pale, fasting children look- 
ing to them for support, they would not 
apply it to the support of their offspring. 
The tenant was, they held, bound by the 
law of nature and the human conscience 
te iy his family. He had had 
cases before him where a poor man was 
thrown on the road-side where the land- 
lord was really in his debt on account 
gone into to the extent of £150. If 
justice were done he would go to the 
length of saying that the land for which 
this rent was taken was not, in many 
a case, able to do more than support the 
family. Some of them would even go 
to the length of arguing that the rent 
was the surplus product of a farm, and 
that it only came in after proper de- 
ductions had been made, and the rela- 
tions of the landlord to the possession of 
the property ought to be determined by 
the wants of the family. It was easy 
for the hon. Member for Coleraine to 
talk of the tenant right of Ulster being 
something which the people had pur- 
chased. He was there to say that the 
majority of the acres of Ulster were 
plundered from the Irish people by an 
unjust Monarch who talked of God while 
ruining many. They never could fulfil 
the conditions of their leases, and the 
day was not far distant when they would 
be able to say something like what they 
would tell the Guilds of London and the 
Corporation of London. He did not say 
the cases were identical; but when they 
would say you have robbed Ireland long 
enough, and if the Crown had the right 
to take the land of Ulster, then it had a 
right to resume it. They were twice 
mig i in the reign of Charles I. or IL., 
and he trusted God would spare the Prime 
Minister long enough to resume those 
lands once more, and turn them to the 
support of the families living upon 
them. If the landlords of Ireland had 
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no better advocates than the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coleraine, he would say their 
cause was “forcibly feeble.” 

Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT said, it was 
with great pain that he felt himself 
bound to separate himself from the Party 
with which he generally acted and op- 
pose this Bill, which was of an excep- 
tional and anomalous character. He 
had listened with attention to the speech 
of the Prime Minister; but he was still 
of opinion that any argument drawn 
from the Land Act of 1870 was entirely 
beside the question. He took objection 
to the Bill on the ground of principle 
as well as on the ground of policy and 
expediency. He could find no precedent 
in legislation which was in principle 
exactly analogous to this. It was a 
measure which offered facilities to a cer- 
tain class to shelter themselves from 
their obligations to pay certain creditors, 
which creditors, in their turn, were not 
relieved from their responsibility of pay- 
ing their own debts. The Bill had been 
accurately described by the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law) as in- 
tended to meet an emergency. It was 
a Bill with regard to the distress in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland to provide compen- 
sations to tenants upon failure of their 
crops. But he would notice, in the first 
place, that there was a discrepancy be- 
tween the purport of the Bill and the 
Schedule attached to it which required 
explanation. The Bill provided facili- 
ties for the avoidance of payment of 
rent in the districts mentioned in the 
Schedule. But the area of distress was 


‘by no means commensurate with the 


area of the scheduled districts. It had 
been said that the Bill only deprived the 
landlord of one remedy, and that a re- 
medy which was not possessed by land- 
lords in England, while all his other 
remedies remained intact. That was 
technically true, but practically delusive. 
It was true that in this country the 
power of ejectment did not exist ; but a 
power of re-entry existed, which was 
practically equivalent to that of eject- 
ment. It had been said, too, that the 
Bill was limited in time and in the area 
to which it was applied. But what was 
likely to be its effect both within and 
without the limited districts? He would 
not pronounce a positive opinion; but 
he did not like to contemplate what 
would be the state of things on the 1st of 
January, 1882, when, probably, a large 
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number of evictions would take place. 

He wondered whether the Government 

would then think it necessary to pass 

another Bs ocr f Bill. It was denied 
e 


that the effect of the Bill would be to 
deter capital from Ireland. But he 
could corroborate the experience of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 

estminster, as he knew of instances 
where the prospect of the Bill’s passing 
had had that effect. It was the first 
time since he had had a seat in Parlia- 
ment that he felt himself compelled to 
separate himself from the Liberal Party ; 
but he was bound in conscience to oppose 
the Bill. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK said, that, as one 
who loved his country he was as anxious 
as any Irishman could be for its welfare 
and prosperity ; but he believed the Bill 
would be mischievous and ruinous in its 
effects. It had been introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, but he did not believe it was really 
his handiwork. If the Bill was intended 
to prevent destitution, he wouldask were 
the circumstances exceptional? Why, 
the Secretary to the Treasury had ac- 
knowledged that the circumstances were 
not exceptional. But was the Bill really 
one to relieve distress, or was it a Bill 
to establish a peasant proprietary? Or 
was it merely a sop to agitation, as he 
believed it to be? But the whole ques- 
tion had been befogged by legal quibbles. 
This Bill wasthe work of ignorant hands; 
and if was brought in with a good mo- 
tive, those who brought it in were the 
more to blame for not having first con- 
sulted those who could have told them 
the facts. The Bill would affect not 
only the landlords but the whole capital 
of Ireland. It would affect the yeomen, 
the farmers, and the shopkeepers. Those 
men embarked all their capital in land 
whenever they had made a little saving. 
He was afraid that that class would be 
absolutely ruined by the Bill. The whole 
feeling of the country would be one of 
insecurity. They would be giving the 
people to understand that they cou!d not 
rely upon the law which was passed in 
1870, and they would create such a feel- 
ing of alarm in the minds of all con- 
cerned with the land of the country that 
the whole of the capital to be used, as 
well as the desire for improvement, 
would be driven out of the country. But, 
taking it for granted that it did benefit 
the men it was intended for, what would 
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be the result of the two years’ grace 
which would be given them? Why, they 
would be more deeply dipped in debt 
than ever ; and then they were told that 
force would have to be employed, and 
that the law would have to be carried 
out to the utmost. What would be the 
result of that? The man would resist, 
and there would be more bloodshed, 
more trouble, and more misery. They 
were told by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that the Law of Distress could be 
put in force by the landlord ; but let hon. 
Members recollect the operation of the 
Law of Distress underthe Tithe-rent Law. 
He believed that it resulted in nothing 
less than practical war between the oc- 
cupiers and the authorities. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had spoken of emi- 
gration asa good thing. Now, there was 
no doubt that emigration was the only 
solution of the difficulties of these poor 
people. [‘‘No, no!”] He could tell 
hon. Gentlemen that the unfortunate 
people were only living from hand to 
mouth. In good times they were la- 
bourers in England, and in bad times 
they were obliged to live on charity and 
on the rates. He now came to what he 
believed to be the true test of the Bill. 
He believed it to be a mere sop to agi- 
tators. Was it a right or a good thing 
to those? ‘They knew the state of the 
country, in parts of which terrorism of 
the worst kind existed. He maintained 
that the present year had done more, 
and would have done more if they had 
been let alone, to bring class and class 
together than ever had been done before. 
The present year had done much, and 
would have done still more, if there had 
not been interference, to bring class and 
class together. They had seen every 
class of persons speaking together with 
the sole object of doing good for the 
people; in fact, the country had got into 
such a state that everyone banded to- 
gether for one common good. But by the 
passing of the Bill all this would be de- 
stroyed, andthecountry would be brought 
into a worse state than ever. He would 
read a letter from Mr. Hussey, a large 
owner of property in the South and South- 
West of Ireland, in which he gave his 
opinion of the Bill of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. Mr. Hussey said— 


“T have been reading with attention the de- 
bate on Mr. Forster’s Land Bill, and I venture 
to trouble you with my opinion on it. I receive 
rents from about 5,100 tenants, paying about 
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£90,000 a-year, in the districts to be scheduled 
under Mr. Forster’s Land Bill, and in my 
opinion if it becomes law demanding rent will 
be a useless formality, and landowners will pro- 
bably be met by a general combination to de- 
mand compensation, which they will wholly be 
unable to meet; no rents will be paid, and cre- 
ditors, as in 1846 and 1847, will call in their 
money and force sales with unusual rapidity ; 
and, in fact, all properties will stand a fair 
chance of being confiscated. In illustration of 
this I wish to mention that a friend of mine had 
agreed to borrow £6,000 on ‘a rental of £2,000 
a-year free of charges and Landed Estates Court 
title ; the deeds were drafted; but the moment . 
Mr. Forster’s Bill was announced, the lender’s 
solicitor said he would break off and would not 
lend one shilling on an estate affected by Mr. 
Forster’s Act, no matter how large the margin 
was; and I have heard of similar cases. And 
even since the Bill was announced I see plainly 
that it has affected the tenants, and there is no 
anxiety on their part to come to a settlement. 
In conclusion, I beg to say that Iam the most 
extensive land agent in the South of Ireland, 
and that if the Bill passes and Government do 
not put a stay on all demands affecting land- 
owners, or do not lend them money to pay the 
tenants the compensation awarded to them, ruin 
is inevitable, and the most indulgent landlords 
will be the first to suffer.”’ 


He had also received a letter from Mr. 
Bentham, of the Standard Assurance 
Company in Dublin, who said— 


‘‘T always had the highest opinion of Mr. 
Forster’s ability, but in this matter he has been 
completely befooled or otherwise led astray. I 
have never seen anything in my time of equal 
importance or danger with this Bill. Even the 
mere attempt to introduce it, whether it pass or 
not, is of serious importance, and shows to what 
length they are prepared to go. But I hope and 
believe that the sense of the country will be 
manifested before the second reading, and that 
the Commons will throw out the Bill if the Go- 
vernment have not the sense to withdraw it. 
For myself, I am disgusted beyond measure. 
You know how I have struggled to like every- 
thing Irish and to see all that is good in the 
country. Now I feel quite disheartened. We 
thought the Land Act, 1870, went quite far 
enough. At that time all the Scottish Offices 
sent combined statements of the amount they 
had on loans in Ireland with a view of persuad- 
ing Mr. Gladstone to modify some objectionable 
clauses, which he did. We recognized in that 
Bill that the landlord might have a difficulty in 
dealing with the land as a commodity and with 
their tenants. But we thought it made the 
rents absolutely secure. This Bill will make 
them absolutely insecure. Since 1870 I suppose 
I have lent by my own hand something like 
£1,250,000 in Ireland. But I have closed my 
doors, and I have refused to carry out two loans 
already agreed to where some want of prompti- 
tude on the borrower’s part (in completing title) 
gave me the excuse. I am sick of their eternal 
legislation, and I wish I was out of it. Ido not 
know what the Scotch Companies will do, but I 
have no doubt strong pressure will be brought 
on the Government by Scotch Members. I am 
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determined to discourage all Irish loan business 
in future, from the constant worry and strain as 
to what.the Government may do.” 


He (Mr. Fitzpatrick) thought, when 
such opinions were expressed, it would, 
at least, be wise if the Government 
would deal leniently with the destinies 
of Ireland. It rested with them to make 
the country the prosperous and great 
country it ought to be; but he did not 
believe in this piecemeal and hampering 
legislation. 

Mr. BRAND said, the speeches deli- 
vered against the Bill had, in his opinion, 
done more to support the second reading 
than those delivered on behalf of the 
Bill. The speech made by the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) would almost have 
induced him to vote for the Bill. That 
speech had not been so much a criticizm 
of the Bill as a lively and vivacious at- 
tack on the Government. He regretted 
this the more because there was a great 
deal in the speech of the noble Lord with 
which he was disposed to agree. In the 
matter of the profession of inability to 
pay rent, he believed there was a great 
deal of fraud and imposture; and cer- 
tainly the statement of the Postmaster 
General, the other night, that there had 
been an increase in the amounts paid 
into the Savings Banks, was rather a 
curious commentary on the assertion 
that the tenants were unable to pay 
their rents. The Chief Secretary had 
called attention to the fact that tenants 
under the Ulster custom had greater ad- 
vantages than those who were outside 
that custom, to which the noble Lord 
replied that the difference lay in the fact 
that the Ulster tenants paid for them, 
while the tenants in other parts did not. 
That was only partly true, because good- 
will in the holding did exist in other 
parts of Ireland, and it was stated by a 
great authority to amount to five years’ 
purchase. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had told the House that he would 
not enter into any argument that would 
entangle him in legal subtleties, and yet, 
to a great extent, he had rested his de- 
fence of that Bill on the ground that the 
Irish landlord enjoyed greater advan- 
tages in respect to ejecting his tenants 
than the English landlord did. That 
was, in a legal sense, perfectly true; 
but, like many other things that were 
legally true, it was practically untrue, 
or practically inaccurate, because in 
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nearly every agreement between an 
English landlord and his tenant there 
was a clause for’ re-entry. [‘‘ No!” ] 
In his experience there was a clause for 
re-entry in every written agreement 
between English landlords and their 
tenants, and thus the distinction was a 
distinction without a difference. The 
right hon. Gentleman had, in his argu- 
ment, gone beyond the scope of that 
Bill, because he had said that in giving 
the power by which an Irish landlord 
cone eject his tenant Parliament had 
committed a fraud on the tenant. If it 
was a fraud, why had the Government 
not brought in the Bill as a permanent 
measure to be applied universally over 
Ireland? The principles of legislation 
which it was now proposed to apply to the 
case of Ireland would be turned into pre- 
cedents for application elsewhere. The 
Chief Secretary had sought to establish a 
certain inconsistency on the part of those 
who voted for the Irish Land Act, but 
who did not give an equally cordial sup- 
port to the present measure. Now, he 
wished to state why, having voted for 
the Irish Land Act, he yet saw great 
objections to this Bill. The Chief Secre- 
tary had been driven to an untenable 
position, and had used arguments in fa- 
vour of that Bill which went beyond the 
scope ofatemporary measure. The Law 
Officers of the Government, in their 
arguments, had even gone beyond the 
scope of the measure of the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power). The 
Attorney General for Ireland the other 
day spoke with approval of a state of 
the law in which, if by reason of some 
supervening calamity, such as the ex- 
treme inclemency of the weather, the 
tenant’s crop did not repay him for his 
labour and his seed, he should not be 
liable for the rent. That was exactly 
the principle on which the leaders of the 
agitation in Ireland had been fighting, 
and from the point of view of an owner 
of land it was a much more objection- 
able principle than fixity of tenure at 
fair rents. He could not regard that 
Billasa temporary measure. The Chief 
Secretary had either gone too far or not 
far enough. If the Bill was a legiti- 
mate extension of the Land Act, then 
the Government ought consistently to 
have accepted the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo. The argument went to 
the length of saying that holders of all 
tenancies created after the Act of 1870 
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should be in the same position with re- 
spect to damages for evictions for non- 
payment of rent as the holders of tenan- 
cies which existed before 1870. That 
wasa distinct breach of the understandin 

upon which the Act of 1870 was passed. 
if this Bill could not be regarded as a 
temporary measure, neither could it be 
looked upon as limited in area. How 
could they deprive tenants in other parts 
of Ireland of the advantages that were 
to be conferred on those in the distressed 
districts? The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that it was not a question of 
distress, but a question of right and of 
justice. The tenants of other districts 
would take the advice of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo and endeavour to prove 
their inability to pay their rents, and 
would ask why they were not to have 
the same advantages as the tenants in 
the distressed districts. A friend of his 
who owned land in the distressed dis- 
tricts told him only last week that he 
had a letter from his agent, stating that 
he could not expect to give him during 
the next two years one shilling from his 
property in those districts. It might be 
said that that was an exaggeration of the 
effect of the Bill; that the County Court 
Judge would have to decide, and if he 
decided against the tenant, the tenant 
would have to pay. But the County Court 
Judge would have a difficult task in 
valuing the rents—for that was what 
it practically came to—and if he de- 
cided against the tenant he must have 
an iron nerve in these troublous times, 
because the risks of the agent and of the 
landlord would be transferred to the 
County Court Judge. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. C. 
Russell) had said the other day that the 
Government had only touched the ex- 
treme fringe of that question. If that 
were so, he (Mr. Brand) would like to 
know what was the kernel of it. The 
hon. and learned Member seemed to aim 
at fixity of tenure with fair rents. But 
the most illustrious men of that House 
would oppose that measure, because in 
the debates on the Land Act of 1870 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian had exposed with elabora- 
tion the absurdity of putting upon an 
outside authority the duty of valuing 
rent. The present Bill was identical 
in principle with the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Mayo, and was not a legiti- 
mate extension of the Irish Land Act, 
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but was an oe of the principle 
of the Irish d Act to a set of 
cases to which the promoters of that Act 
— it should not be applied. The 
on. Member for Mayo would be frank 
enough to say that he accepted the Bill 
as an instalment, and that he would use 

it as a lever to make the measure apply 
permanently and universally over Ire- 
land. The hon. Member for Grantham 
(Mr. Roundell), in defending the Bill, 
said he took his stand on the Irish 
Land Act. He did so, too; but he dis- 
agreed from the hon. Gentleman in his 
interpretation of that Act. The justifica- 
tion of the Irish Land Act was that the 
conditions of the occupancy and tenure 
of land in Ireland were different from 
those of England, and that principles of 
legislation which were applicable to the 
former country were not applicable to 
the latter. It was urged that Ireland 
was a country of small holdings, the 
occupiers of which were not able to make 
free contracts with their landlords, and 
the Irish Land Act limited the interfer- 
ence with freedom of contract to holdings 
of £50 and under. Again, in England 
the landlord executed all the repairs, 
kept the land in perfect condition for 
the tenant, and thereby a community of 
interest had arisen between the two; 
whereas in Ireland there was an absence 
of that community of interest, while, 
moreover, there was the sad fact, caused 
partly by iniquitous legislation and 
partly by the character of the people, 
and that there were more people in 
Ireland than the land could support. 
Damagesfor eviction were strictly limited 
by the First Lord of the Treasury to 
tenancies which existed at the time of 
the passing ofthe Act. This Bill would 
apply to all tenancies—to tenancies 
created subsequently to the Act of 1870, 
to tenancies created at any time. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in moving for 
leave to bring in the Irish Land Bill, 
said— 

‘‘ With regard to all prospective contracts, it 
is absolutely necessary that if a landlord evict 
for non-payment of rent there should not be in 
the sense of the Bill a disturbance of the tenant 
by the landlord, for the tenant will disturb him- 
self by non-payment of rent.”—(8 Hansard 
excix. 380-1.] 


He (Mr. Brand) contended that this Bill 
was not a legitimate extension of the 
Trish Land Act as far as concerned the 
tenancies created since 1870, but that it 
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was an enunciation on the part of the 
Government of a novel and tremendous 
principle—namely, that whenever a bad 
time came then it should be right to 
prevent a landlord from recovering his 
property, and to give the tenant a pro- 
prietary right in the soil. In any cir- 
cumstances, that would be a bad policy 
for Ireland ; in the face of the sinister 
agitation of last winter, it was a danger- 
ous policy. Time travelled fast, but 
surely not so fast that they could forget 
the character of that agitation. Nor 
could they forget the language that was 
used, not only in Ireland, but in America. 
He did not wish to allude to the words 
of irresponsible agitators ; he alluded to 
speeches which had been made by hon. 
Gentlemen who had seats in that House. 
What was the character of that agita- 
tion? The language of hon. Gentlemen 
did not imply that they would be content 
with an equitable re-adjustment of rent, 
with a reduction of rent on account of 
distressed cireumstances—that language 
was an incitement to the people of Ire- 
land to pay no rent at all. It was a 
claim on behalf of the tenant to pro- 
prietary right in the soil; the amount of 
rent to be assessed by himself. It took 
the matter entirely outside the range of 
law and equity, making it a question of 
appeal to force. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman believe for one moment that 
when this Bill waspassed,the hon. Member 
for Mayo would not go to his friends in 
Ireland and say —‘‘ The Government 
have admitted the principles of this Bill ; 
you have only to agitate a little more 
and we shall get rid of the landlord and 
the rent together.” With regard to the 
position of the landlord in this matter, 
the right hon. Gentleman said it was 
not the case that the landlord would be 
in a worse position than any other creditor. 
That was true. The landlord would be 
in the same position as any other creditor. 
Up to the present time, whether rightly 
or wrongly, the landlord had been in a 
better condition than any other creditor, 
and the Government were proposing to 
take away from him the means of re- 
placing a bad tenant by a good tenant 
if he wished todoso. The right hon. 
Gentleman said these were exceptional 
times, and that such times required des- 
perate remedies. The figures that were 

iven by the Attorney General for Ire- 

nd the other night proved a very sad 
and distressing state of things in Ire- 
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land; but it appeared to him a rather 
lame conclusion to propose this Bill as a 


remedy. He could not bring himself 
to vote against this Bill which had been 
brought in by the Government. They 
had a responsibility under the present 
distressing state of things in Ireland. 
But he wished the First Lord of the 
Treasury would make a concession with 
regard to this Bill, and would consider 
the condition of the landlords. He had 
no wish to oppose the Government on 
this matter, and if he could he would 
desire to vote for the second reading ; 
but as the Bill at present stood he could 
not do so. If, as had been said, there 
was a combination on the part of land- 
lords to consolidate their farms, to add 
acre to acre, to take advantage of the 
position of these tenants, there might be 
some justification for legislation; but no 
facts had been adduced in support of 
that statement. At any rate, a more 
temporary measure, having effect at the 
end of the year, would have been more 
advisable, enabling the Government to 
gauge the distress and see how the case 
really stood. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
thought that the Bill was entirely con- 
sistent with the rights of property, and 
it was because he considered the House 
was the proper guardian of those rights 
that he appealed to the House to sup- 
port the measure. Comparing the con- 
ditions of English agriculture with those 
of Irish agriculture, he pointed out the 
wide difference that existed between 
them in connection with the manner in 
which improvements had been effected. 
Writing in 1870, before the passing of 
the Land Act, Mr. O’Connor Morris, the 
distinguished Oorrespondent of The 
Times, had observed— 

“That if the landlords in Ireland had pro- 
perly discharged their duties the formidable 
problem of how to compensate the tenant for 
his improvements without interfering with the 
rights of property could never have arisen, and 
the class who had created the wealth of the 
country would not have found themselves de- 
prived of their legitimate property by dishonest 
landlords.” 

He asked hon. Members whether, when 
something like a property right had 
grown up on the part of the tenant, it 
was reasonable that the latter should 
be wes hang of that right? He saw 
several hon. Gentlemen on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House who were highly 
distinguished members of the Royal 
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Agricultural Society, and he would ob- 
serve that in the year 1878 that Society, 
assembled at Paris, was anxious to pre- 
sent to the world something like a fair 
survey of the agricultural position of 
the United Kingdom ; and, in order that 
that might be perfectly done, they en- 
gaged theco-operationofagentleman who 
was considered to be the very highest 
authority on agriculture in Great Britain 
—Mr. Caird. [‘‘No,no!’’] Hon. Gentle- 
men might say “‘ No, no!’’ but they must 
not forget the fact that the Report made 
by Mr. Caird on the Agriculture of the 
United Kingdom was accepted by the 
Royal Agricultural Society and by the 
country as a fair, legitimate, and reason- 
able Report. In that Report Mr. Caird 
said that the relation between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland was altogether 
different to the relation between land- 
and tenant in England and Scotland. 
He (Mr. Arthur Arnold) held that that 
observation, made as it was by so dis- 
tinguished an authority, would put on 
one side all that had been said of the 
analogy between the relations of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland and the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant in England. 
But, far more important than that, were 
the concluding words of the Report, upon 
which he would rest the whole of his 
case. Mr. Caird said that— 
‘Circumstances have thus brought about a 
situation in which the landlord cannot deal with 
his property with the same freedom as the land- 
lord in England or in Scotland, either in the 
selection of his tenants or in the fair adjustment 
of rents, and this has in a great measure arisen 
from the neglect by the landlord of his duty in 
not himself executing those indispensable per- 
manent improvements which the tenant is 
obliged to undertake, and who has thus esta- 
blished for himself a claim of co-partnership in 
the soil itself.’’ 


He contended that that co-partnership 
was a fact which ought to be ad- 
mitted and accepted by the Legislature. 
Mr. Heron, formerly a Member of that 
House, writing in 1872, said that hun- 
dreds and thousands of tenants had been 
evicted in Ireland, although it was well 
known that by their labour and industry 
for years they had permanently increased 
the value of the land; and he added 
that on the temporary pressure caused 
by the Famine the tenant, unable to pay 
one year’s rent, lost a real interest in 
the land worth many years’ rent. There 
was no doubt that through the legisla- 
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exist all over Ireland. The claim had 
existed, and did exist, up to the present 
moment. When the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) talked of a Parliamentary 
title, and the importance attached to it, 
he confused the issue, for no one would 
deny that every one of the estates pur- 
chased in the Encumbered Estates Court 
was purchased with this unslumbering 
claim of the tenant, which now, because 
there was an exceptional state of affairs, 
was again presented to Parliament. That 
tenant-right claim had been handed 
down from generations, not one of whom 
had resigned it. The Act of 1870 solidi- 
fied the claim, and it was now again em- 
bodied in this Bill. The Chairman of 
Ways and Means had lately contributed 
a very instructive Paper on the resources 
of America, and showed by figures 
which were unmistakable that, owing 
to the decline of agriculture in Ireland, 
the food production of that country had 
greatly decreased; and Professor Bald- 
win, a gentleman of whom the late Go- 
vernment thought so highly that they 
placed him upon the Commission of 
Agriculture, had shown in admirable 
Reports made to the late Lord Lieute- 
nant that the production of Ireland 
would be enormously increased if its 
tillage were extended, instead of dimi- 
nishing. It had been said that Ireland 
was over-populated. On the contrary, 
another 1,000,000 at least might live 
happily in it. Ifthe population of Ire- 
land were proportionately as thick as 
that of Jersey—he did not say it ought 
to be a third of it—she would have 
80,000,000 of people. It was because 
he had studied this question, that he was 
convinced that this claim on the part of 
the tenants of Ireland was based on 
right and justice. Lord Halifax, on the 
occasion of the former Famine, had 
said— 


“T confess, with pain I can scarcely describe, 


_ that the landlords or their agents are pursuing 


a system of ejectment under process for rent to 
an extent never before known in this country, 
If the same course is to be generally pursued, 
I shall despair of the country being ever re- 
lieved.” ; 


The hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), in speaking against the 
Bill, declared that no man was ready to 
go farther than himself in the direction 
of tenant right. The hon. Member lived 
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however, in which tenant right was tho- 
roughly secured, and if the hon. Gentle- 
man would extend the Lincolnshire cus- 
tom to the rest of England he would 
willingly support him in the effort. The 
hon. Member, at the close of his speech, 
had quoted Lord Beaconsfield in pro- 
phecy. Hon. Gentlemen should never 
quote Lord Beaconsfield in that way, 
because the noble Lord had boxed the 
whole compass of prophecy, and for 
every prophecy of the noble Lord’s that 
might be adduced on any given subject, 
he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) would under- 
take to produce another of the noble 
Lord’s in direct opposition to it. Lord 
Beaconsfield had prophesied at one time 
that if they wanted order in Ireland 
they must remove English institutions. 
At another time the noble Lord said 
that if they disestablished the Church of 
Ireland they would seriously touch the 
tenure of the Crown; and when he 
assumed Office, he wrote a letter inform- 
ing the world that the Crown was never 
stronger. The noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) had 
asked why was not a Bill of this kind 
introduced in 1847, after the Famine ? 
But, in 1847, did not the noble Lord 
know that no attention was given to 
any class in that House but the land- 
lord class? The Prime Minister had 
spoken lately of the tithe increment. 
He would amplify what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said. He held in his 
had an authentic Report of the Chief 
Tithe Commissioner of England and 
Wales, and he said that since 1836 the 
land rental of England had risen 50 per 
cent, and that portion of the income 
which previous to 1836 would have gone 
to the Church had gone to the land- 
owners. Mr. Caird added that if the old 
principle of participation had continued, 
the annual increase of the Church would 
have been £2,000,000 greater than it 
was. He presented that as a piece of 
useful information to their Lordships 
the Bishops. Our greatest poet had said 
that ‘ Pity is the virtue of the law.” He 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) would never, from 
his place in Parliament, make a claim 
for mercy which was not founded upon 
justice. It was because this was a claim 


of justice, because it was a claim of right, 
that he asked the House to read the Bill 
a second time. 

Cotonet KINGSCOTE said, he was 
sorry he had not been able to hear the 
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speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in moving 
the second reading of this Bill; but he 
had read that speech with attention, 
and he had heard the speech to-night 
of the First Lord of the Treasury. He 
must say, however, all he had read and 
heard had failed to convince him that 
he ought to support this measure. He 
had recently been engaged in the in- 
quiries of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in Dublin, and the evidence 
there produced had satisfied him that 
the Bill was not only dangerous in prin- 
ciple, ‘but would be most mischievous in 
tae 9 The right hon. Gentleman the 

irst Lord of the Treasury had made 
an elaborate defence of the Land Act of 
1870; but he did not tell them that this 
Bill would mitigate distress in Ireland. 
His own belief was that it would not 
appease distress, but would have the re- 
verse effect. This conviction was founded 
on what he had heard lately in Ireland. 
He had himself supported the Land Act 
of 1870; but he believed this Bill, so far 
from carrying out the principle of that 
Act, was really antagonistic to it. What 
would be the first consequence of this 
Bill? They all knew there was one 
thing the Irish tenant did not like, and 
that was to pay his rent. If tho Irish 
tenant was left alone he would pay his 
rent ; but there were those in that House 
who urged the Irish tenant to refuse to 
pay all rent. He believed this measure 
had already done great mischief, and if 
it was allowed to reach another stage 
it would do an immense deal more. It 
broke a principle which hedesired always 
to see maintained—the freedom of con- 
tract. It would certainly have the effect 
of withdrawing capital from Ireland. 
They had already heard of one large 
estate which was about to be purchased, 
but the introduction of this Bill had 
at once put an end to the negotiations. 
Asimilar case, though of a smaller extent, 
had come to his own knowledge within 
the last few days. These facts not only 
made him hesitate to support the Bill, 
but compelled him to vote against it. 
He regretted having to separate himself 
from most of his Party on this occasion, 
but the principles involved left him no 
alternative. If the Bill became law 
hundreds and even thousands of cases 
would go before the County Court, in 
order that tenants might tide over pay- 
ing their rents until 1882, and then the 
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landlords would feel compelled to resort 
to the process of eviction as the only 
means of getting theirrents. The land- 
lords of Ireland had done as much, and 
or more, for their tenants as the 

andlords of England or anywhere else. 
They had done everything they could to 
tide over bad times. This Bill would drive 
away resident landlords and make them 
absentees ; it would thus drive capital 
away, and it would produce a worse 
state of things than existed now. If they 
would leave Ireland alone, if they could 
rid it of the agitators who tried to per- 
suade the tenant farmers not to pay their 
rents; if they would leave legislation 
alone, the landlords were capable of 
helping the tenants over these bad times, 
and if it pleased Providence to give them 
a good harvest, of which there was every 
prospect, no more would be heard of the 
distress. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he agreed tho- 
roughly with the statement of the Prime 
Minister as to the importance of this 
measure, and the necessity of considering 
it in acalm and sober spirit; and he 
should endeavour, in discussing it, to 
avoid the imputation of unworthy mo- 
tives. It was not a little startling to 
find at this time of the Session the Prime 
Minister challenging attention to this 
measure on the ground of its great im- 
portance, when at the commencement of 
the Session, a few weeks ago, it was 
not mentioned in the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne. ‘That was the most 
distinct evidence of the fact, which could 
not be too clearly impressed upon the 
House, that this measure was not the 
outcome of the deliberate judgment of 
the Cabinet. It was not thought of at 
the beginning of the Session; it was 
forced upon the attention of the Chief 
Secretary, not by the crisis in Ireland, 
but by the appearance on the Order 
Book of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. U’Connor Power). This as- 
sertion he put in the front of his argu- 
ment, and he challenged contradiction 
from any right hon. Gentleman who 
might follow him. Other excuses had 
been put forward from the Treasury 
Bench by the Chief Secretary, by the At- 
torney General, and by the Prime Minis- 
ter, but not one of them had grappled 
with the fact that the reason for the 
introduction of this Bill was found in 
the presentation of that of the hon. 
Member for Mayo. The Government 
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might possibly have managed, in a way 
that ge renn would suggest, to have 
avoided looking very straightly at that 
Bill were it not that their attention was 
very distinctly challenged by one of their 
own clever and talented supporters, the 
hon. Member for Northumberland (Mr. 
A. Grey), who, startled by an answer 
of the Chief Secretary, announced that 
he would oppose the principle of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Mayo. That 
did not bring forth any statement of the 
intentions of the Government; and it 
was not until the matter was pressed by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Brodrick) who had 
received such a well-merited compli- 
ment from the Prime Minister that the 
Chief Secretary suddenly, unexpectedly, 
and, he would assert, to the surprise 
of many of his Colleagues, announced 
that he did not exactly oppose the main 
principle of the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Mayo, and would consider whether he 
could not deal with it in some way. 
Afterwards the right hon. Gentleman, 
gifted by nature with a matchless manner 
for a politician, including an air of 
great candour and conscientiousness, 
stated in the most off-hand way, that he 
would deal with it by introducing a 
clause into the Relief of Distress Bill. 
The hon. Member for Mayo, who was a 
clever Irishman, knew that that state- 
ment contained a refusal and an apology, 
and that it was equivalent to saying— 
‘‘Your Bill presents the principle in 
such a naked form that really anybody 
can see it; let me obscure it in the 
details of a new clause and the House 
will trust me.” The Chief Secretary 
circulated his new clause by coincidence 
on the very morning when the second 
reading of the Relief Bill was to be 
taken; and why was it circulated that 
morning? It was either to influence 
their decision or it was not. Of course, 
it was to influence the decision of Irish 
Members, who could understand the 
meaning and reality of things as well 
as most men. They knew it was an 
apology and the statement of an alter- 
native; but the moment someone on 
that side of the House explained what 
was its true meaning it was withdrawn 
as promptly as it was introduced. Why 
did the Government oppose the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Mayo? He was 
not sure that they did, although they had 
expressed neither approval nor disap- 
proval. The same principle was to be 
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found in the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Mayo as was to be found in the Bill 
of Her Majesty’s Government ; the dif- 
ferences were merely differences of detail, 
and there was not a single difference of 
detail which they would not be told by 
the Chief Secretary himself they could 
strike out when they got into Committee. 
Well, if that were so, was it not demon- 
stration that the principle of the two 
Bills was the same? This was a kind 
of Janus-faced Bill. Its principle was 
for Irish Members, who were not asked 
to look at the details; its details were 
for the Whig supporters of the Govern- 
ment, who were asked. not on that oc- 
easion to look at the principle of the 
Bill. And what was the attitude of the 
Third Party? The Irish Party were 
notable on that occasion for their most 
eloquent silence. No men were more 
capable of making eloquent speeches ; 
but there was not one of them who 
could make a speech more significant 
or eloquent than in conveying their 
meaning to the House by their distin- 
guished silence. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would answer this question — 
Would this Bill have been introduced 
but for the introduction of the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Mayo? That 
was a plain question, and it ought to 
be answered honestly — yes, or no. 
They talked of great principles and of 
great necessities, and of the importance 
of the Bill; but he would bring the 
matter to thistest. Ifthe hon. Member 
for Mayo had not brought in his Bill, 
would the Government have brought in 
theirs? Well, what was the difference 
between the position of the Government 
and that of the hon. Member for Mayo? 
The hon. Member was irresponsible save 
in the sense of being responsible for the 
performance of his duty to his consti- 
tuents. Who were they? They were 
the people of Mayo, a county which had 
been impoverished by distress, and, he 
would add, demoralized by agitation ; 
and the hon. Member took occasion to 
present the views of his constituents, 
and he did so by his Bill. But the 
position of the Government was entirely 
different. They were distinctly respon- 
sible, and when the Prime Minister said 
it was ridiculous to suggest that he 
would endeavour to conciliate any of 
the hon. Gentlemen who sat near the 
hon. Member for Mayo, and that such a 
suggestion was unworthy and absurd, 
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the right hon. Gentleman must have 
thought he was addressing Gentle- 
men of very little experience and know- 
ledge of the world. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not be expected to 
make a grave announcement to the 
House that he did all this to conciliate 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). Why, the whole conciliation 
would then be gone. It would be worth- 
less; and if the hon. Member for Cork 
spoke in the debate he had no doubt he 
would repudiate the suggestion with in- 
dignation. The hon. Member would state 
that he was not satisfied with the Bill, 
with the usual addition that it dealt with 
a mere fringe of the Irish question, and 
that it would be absurd to say that it 
was anything like a settlement of it. 
Well, the Bill was built on the lines of 
that of the hon. Member for Mayo, and 
that was the outcome of the agitation 
prevailing in the county he represented ; 
and it required a lengthened debate to 
show that it was not an act of spoliation 
directly traceable to agitation. The 
Relief of Distress Bill was introduced 
without the clause, and when it was in- 
troduced it was at once knocked out of 
the Bill. He asked hon. Members 
frankly, calmly, soberly, to look at the 
principle of the Bill, and he challenged 
their judgment with respect to these pro- 
positions. Land might be let at a 
moderate rent; that rent might be in 
arrear one, two, or three years. The 
landlord, who had to support himself, 
rear his children, and meet all his obli- 
gations, said to his tenant—‘‘ Keep your 
bargain tome. I am very sorry if you 
are unable to pay your rent; but give me 
back my land.” That was done every 
day in England, and no fault was found. 
But this Bill said to the landlord—‘‘ No. 
Power is given to a Court to decide 
whether you are or are not unreasonable 
in your demand, and to mulct you in 
damages for your audacity if you look 
for either your rent or your land.” 
These propositions were incapable of 
contradiction; and the Land Court in 
its discretion might—he did not say it 
would—award compensation tothe tenant 
up to seven years of the rent for seeking 
to recover it. But it was said that the 
Bill was intended for unreasonable 
landlords. He would test that in a 
sentence. It could not be contradicted 
that on the construction and within the 
legitimate meaning of. the words of 
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the Bill the County Court Judge could 
award damages against a man who had 
let his land at the most reasonable 
rate, and even under the market value. 
The Judge must award such compen- 
sation, and the only course open to 
the landlord was to go to the Court and 
adduce arguments or evidence to induce 
the Judge to mitigate the amount of the 
damages which he would award. Land- 
lords would not be able to save them- 
selves from the operation of the Bill by 
saying that they were ready to permit 
the sale of the goodwill of their farms. 
This was no condition of the Bill, and 
could not, therefore, be discussed on 
the Motion for the second reading, al- 
though it might be said that the Land 
Judge could take the circumstance into 
his consideration in fixing the sum which 
should be paid by a landlord for dis- 
turbance of his tenant. He had listened 
to the Prime Minister with great atten- 
tion, as he always did, and failed to dis- 
cover anything in contradiction of the 
principle which he now laid down. It 
was argued in support of the measure 
that it was a very little one, and was 
only intended to apply to distressed dis- 
tricts. An excuse of that kind had been 
used in other affairs of life. That very 
statement surely proved the indefensible 
nature of the proposal. It had been de- 
fended on account of the special poverty 
that overwhelmed certain classes ; but its 
principle was to relieve one class at the 
expense of another. If the defence of 
the Bill was that the distress was so 
great that the Poor Law needed to be 
supplemented, in the name of common 
sense he asked why it was that the State 
did not bear that supplemental charge ? 
It was arate in aid of the Poor Law 
levied on one selected class of the com- 
munity. Why was it on Saturday that 
the Government said that the existing 
distress was not great enough to war- 
rant the Treasury in bearing the loss of 
the difference between the 1 per cent 
paid by the landlords and the 2} per 
cent paid by the Government, although 
that loss would not exceed £3,000 or 
£4,000 ; and yet here, on Monday, they 
were found urging the extreme charac- 
ter of the distress as a reason for this 
Bill? The fact was that the Bill would 
apply the most harsh principle ever sub- 
mitted to Parliament in a Bill in the 
harshest possible manner. It had been 
conceded by every speaker that a pro- 
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posal of this startling character could 
only be adopted on evidence of the most 
overwhelming necessity ; but where was 
that evidence? There was none, and, 
moreover, the Chief Secretary himself 
had negatived the possibility of such 
evidence, for when opposing the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Cork he stated that 
there was now a proeiers of a good har- 
vest, more employment, and less dis- 
tress; and that the Government believed 
that whatever distress did exist it would 
be within the machinery of the Poor Law 
to meet it. If the Poor Law could meet 
it, what justification, he asked, was there 
for placing this charge upon the poor 
Trish landlord? Was there no evidence 
of the condition of the country given in 
the clear and distinct answer of the Post- 
master General the other night? The 
figures which were then read by the right 
hon. Gentleman showed that proportion- 
ately there was more prosperity among 
those employed in agriculture than amon 

the landlords upon whom the Bill a | 
impose the additional taxation, there 
being an increase not only in the amounts 
deposited in the Savings Banks, but in 
the number of depositors. That state of 
things was distinctly traceable to the 
circumstance that rents had not been 
paid in many cases by those who had 
the means of paying them. The mea- 
sure would ruin many, very many, land- 
lords, and would do very little good to 
anybody. It would do very little to 
benefit tenants, whilst its demoralizing 
tendency had already been widespread, 
and would, he feared, be irrevocable. 
Could anyone who haé the slightest ac- 
quaintance with what was going on in 
Ireland, who wrote to a single banker, 
or a single insurance agent—he passed 
over the landowners, because they were 
considered outside the pale of the law 
at present—but could anyone doubt that 
the ruin caused by this Bill would be 
widespread, almost universal? [The 
ATTORNEY GENERAL for InELAND: No!] 
Was it not obvious? [The ArrornEy 
GeneraL for IRELAND: No!] He would 
invite the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to get up and argue his negative. 
Was it not obvious that the poor land- 
owner—and the majority of them were 
small—with his family charges, with 
jointures, with taxes, and with no rents 
for meeting those charges, would he 
not be of necessity ruined? If this Bill 
passed a landlord would have either to 
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forego land, or to borrow money to enable 
him to pay damages for its recovery. 
Whence would he get the means? Was 
the State going to lend to him? This 
was not in the Bill. Was the Money 
Market going to lend to him? Not ac- 
cording to the information they had 
had from Ireland since the introduction 
of this Bill. If this Bill passed the 
landlords would practically have to make 
up their minds that they would get 
substantially no rent for the next two 
years. The Prime Minister had gravely 
told them that the purpose of the Bill 
was to maintain the principles of pro- 
perty. Well, unless this statement con- 
tained a threat, he would say, with all 
deference, that it was absurd. To take 
away property, to make it irrecoverable, 
and then to say that they were thereby 
maintaining the rights of property was 
simply absurd, unless, as he said, it 
contained a threat. What was the 
threat? Why, ‘If you do not submit 
to this exaction we will not protect you 
in the execution of the processes of the 
law.” Suppose the Bill were not passed, 
and its principles were not affirmed, did 
the Government mean to say they were 
going to let the property of Ireland go 
by the board, that they were not goin 
to defend the processes of thelaw? If 
they did not mean that, he did not un- 
derstand the proposition that on the 
second reading of the Bill depended the 
vindication of the rights of property. 
If the unfortunate landlord should get 
judgment in the County Court, would he 
be sure of getting possession? The cry 
of the agitation had been “fixity of 
tenure and fair rents;” but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
gone further. His cry was, ‘‘fixity of 
tenure and no rents’’ for two years; 
or, if the right hon. Gentleman liked it 
better, no rents recoverable for two years 
—he did not see much difference—or 
rents reducible at the option of the ten- 
ant. Since this subject had been raised 
he had received so many letters in refer- 
ence to it from persons in Ireland that 
he had made up his mind not to quote 
any of them; but there was one from an 
eminent Irish land agent, Mr. Kincaid, 
which he should be happy to show to 
the right hon. Gentleman as a specimen. 
It would give him some plain informa- 
tion about the character of the Bill. 
[‘‘Read!’’] ‘Well, he had no objection 
to read it. It was as follows :— 
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“It may be cg we that the agitation 
against the payment of rent which was carried 
on all last winter will be continued after har- 
vest, and will be greatly strengthened by the 
hasty legislation now proposed ; the result will 
be the complete demoralization of the tenants in 
the West of Ireland, and it will be impossible 
to collect rentsin the ordinary way. The land- 
lords, having already exhausted the forbearance 
of their creditors, will be totally unable to meet 
the accumulating claims on their estates, 
Mortgagees will file petitions for the sale of the 
encumbered estates, and great expense will be 
incurred in the first instance. Unless matters 
improve, sales will be pressed forward as they 
were in 1850 and 1851, and enormous sacrifice 
of property will again be made.” 
They were told that the Bill was by no 
means designed to conciliate the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). Ifthat 
were so, some persons connected with 
the hon. Member for Cork must have 
been inspired with a spirit of very in- 
telligent prophecy. Mr. Michael Davitt, 
a gentleman not generally understood 
to be in the confidence of the Prime 
Minister, writing to an Irish paper— 
The Irish World—so long ago as the 22nd 
of April last, used these remarkable 
words— 

‘“‘A measure is to be introduced on the open- 


ing of Parliament to suspend the power of evic. 
tions. Moreover, a Commission is to be de- 


| manded invested with plenary powers to dises- 


tablish the London Irish Land Companies, with 
the absentee and rackrenting landlords. The 
Land Question in all its phases is now the great 
issue, and it will not be put down until it is settled 
ona basis of eternal justice. The friends of the 
cause are determined to push action in Ireland, 
and to continue this action on the lines of ‘ the 
land for the people and utter destruction of rent 
and feudalism !’”’ 

The right hon. Gentleman told the House 
that the object of the Bill was to pre- 
serve property, and that it contained a 
promise or an engagement. He asked 
what promise, what engagement ? Now, 
he was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
had no sympathy with the agitation 
on the subject; but it was, he thought, 
deeply to be deplored that a statesman 
occupying his position had said nothing 
to that effect throughout the whole of 
his speech. He had listened to the right 
hon. Gentleman attentively, and from 
beginning to end he had not uttered a 
single word to deprecate the continuance 
of agitation. It was much to be re- 
gretted, he thought, that he had not 
used a solitary expression which could 
be afterwards quoted by the friends of 
law and order in Ireland. But was the 
Bill, he would ask, calculated to confer 
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any real benefit on the tenant? It 
either went too far or not far enough. 
There were other creditors besides the 
landlord. Mr. King-Harman, in a letter 
which —— in The Times that morn- 
ing, said— 

“On my own property I can cite several 
cases where cows given by me to struggling 


tenants were almost immediately seized by their 
shopkeeper creditors.”’ 


It seemed, therefore, that while other 
creditors might pursue their rights to 
the utmost, the landlords were the only 
class who were to be left without a re- 
medy. Many landlords had, he might 
add, held their hands even without being 
asked, and now they were told that they 
had done so in vain, and that the pre- 
sent Bill was introduced because they 
could not be trusted. The excuse was 
that it was only intended to provide 
against the bad landlords; but the 
bad landlords took care of themselves. 
They did not allow their rents to 
fall into arrear, and when they did 
fall into arrear they secured them- 
selves either by means of ejectment or 
otherwise. The good landlords, how- 
ever, who allowed two or three years’ 
rent to remain over, were now to be 
sacrificed because they had shown a 
charitable disposition. It was, in short, 
proposed to legislate against the vast 
majority of Irish landlords, because it 
was said a handful of them were not 
good. A most able man, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, had stated of the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill that it was the most inde- 
fensible measure which had been sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons in the 
present generation. The description 
would well apply to this Bill. He might 
further observe that decrees had been 
in many cases stayed in Ireland either 
by consent of the landlord or by the 
operation of the Judge, who was at pre- 
sent clothed with the utmost jurisdiction 
to stay the execution of ejectment decrees 
as long as he thought proper. At the 
last Land Sessions the County Court 
Judge delayed the execution of the 
ejectment on his own motion until after 
January. But one County Court Judge, 
at all events, had not felt himself at 
liberty to put any stay on his decree 
since the introduction of the present 
Bill, because the landlord might be 
brought within the operation of the mea- 
sure and ruined. Upon what was the 
Bill based bythe Government? Figures? 
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Figures were a mere afterthought. Sta- 
tistics did not cause the Bill. It was 
the Bill which caused the statistics. 
Had any hon. Member any figures be- 
fore him by which to justify such a 
measure as this? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when he produced the Bill, had 
not a single figure on the Table to jus- 
tify his action. He did not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman for not having any 
figures there, for the whole thing was got 
up in a hurry. When the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law) came to 
speak, it appeared that he had been 
foraging for figures on his own account, 
and had sent telegrams to the sheriffs 
of five different counties in Ireland for 
information. And it was upon the hasty 
figures of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and the speculative figures of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, that the 
House was asked to say that there was 
ground for passing the Bill. Of course, 
there had been an increase in the num- 
ber of ejectments. How could it have 
been otherwise, when many rents had 
been due for two orthree years? Could 
a contrary state of things have been 
expected in the face of the great anti- 
rent agitation, which preached to the 
tenant not to pay his rent? [ Cheers, and 
cries of ‘‘No!”?} 

Mr. FINIGAN rose to Order. Was 
it just, he asked, or in Order, for any 
right hon. or hon. Gentleman to assert 
what was not correct ? 


Mr. SPEAKER not rising, 


Mr. GIBSON explained that, at all 
events, the agitation was called “the 
anti-rent agitation.” He supposed that 
that title must, at least, have suggested 
to the tenants to pay only such rent as 
they themselves should think reasonable. 
Everybody who read the Irish papers 
knew that on some occasions the tenants 
on rent days had appeared in numbers, 
so as to lend one another courage, and 
announced that they could not and would 
not pay. Other cases there were where 
good and honest tenants had gone quietly 
to the agent, when no one was looking, 
and asked for service of notice of eject- 
ment, in order to have an excuse for 
paying their rent. Landlords had sub- 
mitted, not only to reduction, but to 
having no rent at all, and they had 
enough to bear in the present distress 
without being assailed and vilified. He 
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was very sorry that his right hon. and 
learned Friend had thought it to be his 
duty to assail them by such statements 
as that— 


“They proceeded, with a view to consolidate 
their farms, to enforce their pound of flesh, and 
to add farm to farm, in order to grow sheep 
instead of men.” 


There was not a particle of foundation 
for such astatement. The assertion was 
one that was incapable of being proved, 
and which he challenged anyone to 
prove. The Government might intro- 
duce a Bill to take away the property of 
Irish landlords; but their characters 
might surely be left untouched. He 
had two witnesses for the landlords of 
Ireland, who gave their evidence before 
the production of the Bill, and upon 
whose evidence he relied to rebut the 
imputations made against the landlords. 
One of those witnesses was the noble 
Earl the Lord President of the Council 
(Ear] Spencer), who said— 


‘‘ Many landlords were ready to make abate- 
ment to the extent of from 25 to 30 per cent; 
but they were discouraged in their intentions 
to adopt that considerate course. For his part, 
he felt bound to protest against the doctrine 
which he had heard from time to time that the 
landlords, as a class, were harsh to their tenants, 
and he could not for a moment believe that that 
allegation could be proved.” 


Who was his other witness? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
himself, who said, in the debate on the 
Report of the Address, when he was not 
thinking of this Bill, that— 


‘‘He had no proof himself that there was any 
desire on the part of the landlords of Ireland 
to take advantage of the present distressed con- 
dition of the tenantry to enforce their rents ; 
and he should deeply lament it if that should 
be the case. He should consider that harsh 
conduct on their part at any time, and more 
especially in a season of distress, like the pre- 
sent, would call for the moral reprobation of 
the people of these Islands. But he must beg 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. O’ Donnell), and those 
who sat with him, to remember the responsible 
position of the Executive Government. If the 
existing law were allowed to be disobeyed in 
one case, it would be disobeyed in many cases, 
if not in all. It was impossible, even for those 
who were very anxious to reform the laws, to 
allow them to be trampled under foot, and to 
be defied. An illustration was presented by 
the case of a process server, serving processes, 
under circumstances of which he knew nothing, 
who had been stopped and searched, and robbed 
of a number of processes, those for debt being 
ten times the number of those for rent. That 
showed that, if the Government were to allow 
the recovery for rent to be defied, it would soon 
be impossible to recover any debt at all.”’ 
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It was rather hard, in the face of that 
statement from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that these imputations should be 
cast upon the landlords. The increase 
in the number of eviction processes had 
been one of the results of the anti-rent 
agitation. At the last Spring Assizes 
two sets of prisoners in Mayo and Gal- 
way, who were found guilty by the jury 
of interfering with the service of the 
Queen’s process, were recommended to 
mercy, not on the ground that their 
landlords were harsh, but because they 
had been misled by bad advice. The 
remedy of the Government for diminish- 
ing the number of process services, and 
getting rid of the expense of maintain- 
ing the police, was to prevent the land- 
lords recovering their rent. It was said 
that the present law in Ireland was un- 
fair, and favourable to the Irish land- 
lords. He was glad of the opportunity 
of explaining, meeting, and refuting this 
statement. That was a most extraordi- 
nary statement. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that that Act was passed 
behind the backs of the Irish people. 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had forgotten that that Act 
was passed in the year 1860 by a Cabi- 
net of which he was a distinguished 
ornament. [Mr. Guapsrone: I alluded 
to the Act which was passed in 1851. | 
That did not help the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman went 
back nine years, and said that that ‘‘ pe- 
culiar”’ Act was passed in 1851. But that 
peculiar Act of 1851 was amended and 
consolidated in the year 1860, and the 
Act of 1851 was worked under the pro- 
cedure established by the Act of 1860, 
which was passed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and it was under that Act 
that these ejectments for non-payment 
of rent were established. Why had 
the right hon. Gentleman not done away 
with that peculiar Act, instead of amend- 
ing and consolidating it? But the law 
of 1860 was not a peculiar law. It 
simplified and cheapened procedure, 
and saved money both to the landlord 
and the tenant. In particular, it saved 
the tenant from great cost, and simpli- 
fied everything. It gave to the tenant this 
right—that in no circumstances could 
more than one year’s rent be recovered 
by distress. There was also another ad- 
vantage for the tenant. The tenant had 
the right given him, by asimpleand sum- 
mary process, of redeeming his farm 
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within six months of being evicted.. There 
wasa summary remedy of a cheapcharac- 
ter which might be resorted to at the cost 
of a fewshillings or a few pounds. Within 
six months, by a summary application 
either in the County Courts or before a 
superior Judge, the tenant might, on pay- 
ment of the rent and costs, get back full 
possession of his tenancy, and compel the 
landlord to account. But he believed that 
the great majority of landlords did not 
bring ejectments until considerably more 
than one year’s rent was due. The vast 
majority of evictions were for more than 
one year; many of them were for two 
years’, and many even for three years’ 
arrears. Then they were told that the 
landlord must seize the tenant’s goods 
instead of ejecting. That was the al- 
ternative which was offered. But there 
was nothing to seize. Then, again, it 
was said, Let the landlord sell the ten- 
ant’s interest in his farm. But then the 
tenant would be in a worse position than 
ever. It was also urged that the land- 
lord should exercise the same powers as 
were employed by English landlords. 
But he denied that they had those 
powers. In England the landlord could 
distrain for several years’ rent; in Ire- 
land he was limited to one year. And 
if the landlord served a notice of eject- 
ment, although there might be three 
years’ rent due, the tenant would at once 
claim the benefit of the disturbance 
clauses of the Land Act. How, then, 
could the landlord in Ireland be put in 
the same position as he occupied in 
England? No two cases could be more 
dissimilar. Then there was the right of 
redemption possessed in Ireland, which 
had been passed over in the debate, 
and under which the Bill could do a 
monstrous injustice. Suppose a tenant 
had been evicted after two years’ arrears 
of rent had accumulated; the tenant 
might get compensation for disturbance, 
and say that the compensation had 
wiped out the arrears, and bid his land- 
lord good morning. That was what 
would happen in case after case. He 
had supposed two years’ rent due; but 
if there were three years’ rent awarded 
as damages, and the tenant was then 
posi to redeem, the landlord would 

ave to leave the tenant in possession, 
and give him one year’s rent. How 
was a landlord to disprove the state- 
’ ments made by a tenant, and how was 
a County Court Judge, who was not a 
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witch, to find out that a tenant who 
said he was not able to pay was able | 
to discharge the debt due to the land- 
lord? Then it came to this—that a 
tenant who was unable to pay, or who 
said he was unable to pay, could state 
to his landlord—‘ Oh, you are very un- 
reasonable if, when I am not paying you 
the rent I contracted to pay, you are not 
satisfied with my promise that I shall 
pay you a smaller rent in the future.” 
‘Was it reasonable for a landlord to ac- 
cept that? He must be satisfied with 
the promise, or be punished for being 
unreasonable. That was the meaning 
of what the Chief Secretary said. It 
seemed to him a startling proposition. 
If a tenant refused to pay now, and pro- 
mised to pay a smaller rent in the future, 
it would be, under this Bill, unreasonable 
for the landlord to refuse to accept this 
promise. In other words—‘‘ No rentnow, 
and a promise to pay less rent at a future 
time.” He utterly denied that the prin- 
ciple of this Bill was to be found in the 
Land Act of 1870. This Bill was a vio- 
lation of the Land Act, its principle and 
its exceptions ; and he might refer to the 
speeches of the then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) to 
show that ejectments for non-payment 
of rent were not disturbances under that 
Act, except in two cases—first, in old 
tenancies where there were arrears 
handed down from the Famine time; and, 
second, where certain lettings were made 
at exorbitant rent. How, then, could it 
be argued, on any wonderful Darwinian 
theory, that the germs of this Bill were 
contained in the Land Act? What had 
been dealt with by exception in the 
Land Act was the sole principle of that 
Bill, and that exception had been ex- 
pressly introduced because it was stated 
that there had been an injustice in the 
landlords holding over stale demands 
and claiming exorbitant rents. What 
injustice could be suggested now against 
the landlords to warrant their being 
treated in the same way as the landlords 
who were open to those observations at 
the time of the passing of the Land Act? 
Then it was said that this measure was 
a small one, circumscribed both in time 
and in place, and that it would not do 
much harm. But its principle was large, 
its limitations were entirely illogical, 
and, like everything illogical, must 
sooner or later stand condemned. There 
was absolutely no consistent principle 
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on which they could stop in such legis- 
lation short of this—that where one of 
two parties to a contract was innocently 
unable to perform his share of that con- 
tract, the other party should be obliged 
either to perform his share of it or to 
compensate him for his non-performance. 
That was a very strong proposition. The 
measure was said to i small; but was 
not that the history of the first intro- 
duction of all dangerous principles — 
were they not in the first instance 
always moderate? No wise advo- 
cate of such a principle would ever 
present it at the beginning in its real 
proportions. It would be enough for 
him, partly by hiding in its details the 
true character of the measure, partly by 
fixing attention on the pressing neces- 
sity which was to be its excuse and justi- 
fication, and, not least, by dwelling on 
the smallness of the effect to be accom- 
plished by it, if he could induce men to 
admit, unconsciously it might be, the 
principle which was so important. Then, 
when the legislator of the day came to 
introduce the permanent measure which 
had been alluded to, the House would be 
startled when they recognized clearly its 
principle ; but they would be told that 
their objection to it was too late, and 
that they had already admitted it. The 
leading journal, in writing on the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Mayo, described 
it as a measure which involved in a few 
lines a scheme of the most dangerous 
confiscation. He must really borrow 
those words to describe the Bill now 
before the House. When the right hon. 
Gentleman came to understand and 
realize, as he probably now did, the 
true bearing and effect of his Bill, he 
could hardly envy his reflections. The 
right hon. Gentleman had unquestion- 
ably ruined, or, at all events, unques- 
tionably he would ruin, hundreds of 
landlords. He would break up many of 
their homes, and reduce many of their 
families to great distress and suffering 
without in the slightest degree render- 
ing their tenants more contented. He 
had lowered the value of landed pro- 
perty in Ireland as an investment by 
hundreds of thousands, and even by 
millions of pounds. He had made it 
hardly available at all as a security ; and 
he had encouraged agitation, though, 
doubtless, unintentionally, yet not less 
certainly. That agitation might have 
abated with a favourable harvest and 
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with returning prosperity ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had unquestionably 
given it a revival and a stimulus by 
adopting, possibly unwittingly, some of 
its principles, and one, at least of 


its measures. The agitators would, ho 
thought, disregard the good advice and 
the cautious words which had been 
offered to them, and would concentrate 
their attention on the concessions they 
had obtained. He believed that those 
who were principally interested were, as 
he had said, the Irish landlords of the 
poorest districts. He hoped it was not 
too late to re-consider that measure. 
He admitted that the Government had a 
vast majority behind them; but surely 
they were numerous enough to be strong, 
and strong enough to be just. The 
Trish landlords, many of whom were 
constituents of his, had but few direct 
Representatives in that House. All they 
could hope for was that every Member 
in the House would, as far as he could, 
make their case his own ; that they would 
consider their case with all the love of 
fair play which had ever characterized 
the British House of Commons. If they 
considered that case from the point of 
view he had suggested, he hoped they 
would refrain from giving a second read- 
ing to a Bill which was opposed to all 
the principles of sound legislation, and 
which would assuredly tend to the de- 
moralization of the nation and the en- 
couragement of a feeling opposed to 
honour, honesty, and justice. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I have no pretension and no desire, 
and I feel if I had a desire I have not 
the ability, to sum up this protracted 
debate, or even to follow the able speech 
which has just been delivered by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
is so well qualified to enter upon all the 
aspects of the question. But the House 
will, I think, allow me to say a few 
words, before they divide, in very brief 
explanation of the reasons which induce 
me to support the Bill. I think I need 
scarcely assure the House that I have 
no predisposition to support exceptional 
legislation as regards Irish land tenure, 
or any extension of the principles of the 
Irish Land Act without full and com- 
plete consideration. I believe I can ap- 
peal to hon. Members who sat in the last 
Parliament, whether in or out of the 
House I have said one word to encou- 
rage that agitation, and those proposals 
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which I believe to be mischievous, which 
I think injurious to the true interests of 
the Irish tenantry, and to the Irish land- 
lords. I can assure the House that no- 
thing would induce me to support any 
proposals of this kind but the strong 
conviction which is entertained by the 
Irish Government, by those who are now 
responsible, as hon. andright hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are not, for the peace of 
Ireland, that a measure of this sort is 
necessary. But I think I can show that 
this Bill can be justified, not only by the 
responsible authority of the Government, 
but by its own provisions and its own in- 
ternal justice. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just sat down rested 
for a long time, at the beginning of his 
speech, upon the circumstance that this 
measure was not brought forward by my 
right hon. Friend at the opening of the 
Session, but that it was delayed till the 
introduction of the Billofthehon. Member 
for Mayo. Sir, my right hon. Friend and 
his Colleagues are not altogether, or 
solely, responsible for this, for they had 
not at the commencement of this Session, 
and could not have, entirely mastered 
the affairs of the country which they have 
to govern. Upon very short notice Her 
Majesty’s Government has had to deal 
with some very difficult questions, and 
with a state of things of extreme com- 
plexity and difficulty in Ireland. A great 
part of this discussion has very naturally 
turned upon the Land Act of 1870. I 
have no intention of going into the dis- 
cussion of that Act now. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just 
sat down said he would urge nothing 
against that Act; but that course has 
not been taken by all who sit on the 
other side of the Table. What was 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the rejection of the measure (Mr. 
Chaplin)? It was a denunciation of the 
main principle of the Act of 1870, and 
many hon. Members who have opposed 
the Bill have done so on the same ground 
as they did, or would, have opposed 
the Act of 1870. The speech of my hon. 
Friend was nothing but an assertion in 
most unqualified terms of the rights of 
landlords to the disposal of the soil, and 
to the disposal of the interest of all con- 
nected with the soil. In the opinion of 
my hon Friend, the privilege of occupy- 
ing land is conferred solely by the land- 
lord, and he admits no right but that of 
the landlord, while he holds that the 
right of the tenant to exist on the land 
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is conferred solely by the landlord ; and, 
therefore, in his opinion, any failure 
whatever to comply with the conditions 
upon which that privilege has been 
granted justly forfeits every claim which 
the tenant may be supposed to possess. 
Some Members, like the hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Brand), and the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Gloucestershire 
(Colonel Kingscote), profess themselves 
favourable to the principles of the Land 
Act, but oppose this Bill as being a con- 
travention of its principles. I, on the 
contrary, assert that, so far from being 
any contravention of the principles of 
that Act, this measure has been framed 
simply with the view of preventing the 
objects of that Act from being defeated. 
The Land Act is upon its trial; and I 
have often said on previous occasions 
that I thought the time had arrived, or 
would soon arrive, when its results 
could be ascertained, and that Par- 
liament could form an opinion as to 
how far its objects had been accom- 
plished. Whatever those results may 
have been, all I can say is that I be- 
lieve that the intention of that measure 
was just and equitable; it being to 
compel the small minority of Irish land- 
lords to deal out some small measure 
of that justice to their tenants that the 
majority of landlords in that country 
did. Its intention, also, was to give 
the whole of the Irish tenantry the secu- 
rity—and the sense of security—which 
the great majority of them already 
enjoyed, and not only to give it to them 
practically, but tomake them feel that 
they possessed it. I believe that that 
object was a just, and equitable, and a 
worthy object. How far that object has 
been accomplished, how far it has 
failed, and how far such failure is due 
to any defects in that Act, I am not 
going to say at the present moment. 
But I may say that I do not think that 
the measure has had fair play from any 
party in Ireland. It has been exposed, 
on the one hand, to attacks from those 
who object to its objects, and who have 
sought to evade its provisions; while, 
on the other hand, it has never con- 
ciliated, and it was never intended to 
conciliate, the extreme advocates of 
tenant right, or those who have ex- 
horted the Irish tenantry to be satisfied 
with nothing less than the virtual pos- 
session of the soil. I will admit at once 
that much has occurred lately in Irelana 
that -will not inspire Parliament with any 
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strong desire to proceed much further in| Bill has, it is true, a further object, sub- 
the direction of exceptional legislation, | sidiary to that which I have stated. Its 
or in departing still more from the| further object is to compel a hard land- 
strictest principles of political economy. | lord, if he be forced to proceed to the 
Neither can I anticipate what the results| extreme measure of eviction for the pur- 
of the inquiry into the working of the! pose of recovering rent, to use some of 
Statute may be—whether it may show! that moderation and patience which the 
the necessity of extending or restricting | great majority of landlords do extend to 
the operation of the Act. The duty of| tenants under such circumstances; and 
a Government, at the present moment, | if extreme measures are resorted to, to 
pending the full consideration of the} force him to mitigate the severity to the 
subject by Parliament, is to prevent, so| tenant by those means which are well 
far as possible, the intention and object| known on every estate in Ireland where 
of the Act from being defeated by ex-|a small tenantry exists. If it can be 
ceptional circumstances which could not} shown in Committee that the provisions 


possibly be foreseen. It cannot be/ ofthe Bill go further than is necessary 

for securing those objects, I believe my 
right hon. ‘Friend will be ready to con- 
sider any Amendment which may be 
proposed in that sense. But I believe 
the provisions of the Bill are adequate, 
and not more than adequate, for the 
accomplishment of the objects I have 
stated. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who last spoke attempted to show 
at great length that the passing of this Bill 
will lead to a general refusal to pay rent. 


denied that exceptional circumstances 
do exist, which have enabled landlords, | 
who have been so disposed, to defeat the 
main object and purpose of the Act. 
The principal object of the Act was, as 
I have already stated, to give security to | 
the tenant, subject, of course, tv the 
payment by him of reasonable rent; 
but the bad harvests which have pre- 
vailed in this country, and still more so 
in Ireland, have rendered the payment | 





of a reasonable rent in that country an |I do not think, however, that a careful 
impossibility. Almost all over England | examination of the provisions of the Bill 
the landlords have most willingly sub- | will lead to any such conclusions. What 
mitted to a reduction of rent; but the | are the grounds for such an assertion ? 
bad harvests, which in England have | The landlord is left in possession of every 
produced partial failure of the crops, | power which he ever possessed, including 
have in Ireland produced an almost total | the power of eviction for non-payment 
failure. In some parts of Ireland the|of rent, which was given him by the 
impoverished circumstances of the tenant | Acts of 1851 and 1860. My hon. and gal- 
have placed in the hands of the landlord | lant Friend the Member for West Glou- 
a weapon which the Government never | cestershire (Colonel Kingscote) is en- 
contemplated, and which has enabled | tirely in error in supposing that the land- 
the landlord, at a sacrifice of a half or| lord will be deprived of the power of 
a quarter of a year’s rent, to clear his | eviction for non-payment of rent. My 
estate of hundreds of tenants, whom, in | hon. and gallant Friend seems to suppose 
ordinary circumstances, he would not | that the landlord will have to go to a 
have been able to remove, except upon | Court before he can resort to that remedy. 
payment of a heavy pecuniary fine. I/ In point of fact, the landlord may use his 
ask whether that is not a weapon calcu- | power of eviction against the tenant; but 
lated to enable landlords absolutely to the tenant will subsequently be able to 
defeat the main purposes of the Act?) take the landlord into Court. I say, then, 
Supposing a landlord wished to clear his | that the landlord is left in possession of 
estate of a number of small tenants, he | every power which any Act of Parliament 
knows that this is the time to do it; and| has ever given him. This Act enables 
if he should lose this opportunity, he can | the tenant to make a claim. The Bill 
never have it again without a great | provides that in order to make the claim, 
pecuniary sacrifice. Therefore, the ex-| and to get anything under that claim, 
ceptional circumstances of the times have | the tenant must prove his claim to the 
placed in thehandsof bad landlordsinIre- | satisfaction of the Judge. It is not 


land—and such thereare—a powerwhich sufficient to make the claim—he is not 
will enable them absolutely to defeat the | judge of his own case—but he must 

urposes of the Land Act of 1870. Well, | prove his case to the satisfaction of the 
Bir, that is the main object which the | Court or Judge. The more you look at 
present Bill is intended to meet. The/ the provisions of the Bill you will see 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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that it isfor the tenant to bring the land- 
lord into Court; but if the landlord can 
show that he has been actuated by one 
particle of moderation and forbearance 
towards the tenant—such as every good 
landlord exercises—then the case of the 
tenant fails. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has stated that he did not be- 
lieve that the provisions of the Act would 
sufficiently protect landlords’ interests. I 
am disposed to think that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman is in error ; but, 
at all events, I have not the slightest 
doubt that my right hon. Friend theChief 
Secretary will be willing to make that per- 
fectly clear in Committee. We are told 
that there will be a general refusal to pay 
rent in consequence of this Bill. What 
a monstrous supposition that is. Is it to 
be supposed that the tenantry of Ire- 
land, whose one great desire is, as every- 
body knows, to remain in possession of 
their holdings, are going to refuse to 
pay rent, and run the risk of eviction, 
on the chance of being able to prove, to 
the satisfaction of the Judge, a case 
against theirlandlords? That supposition 
appears to me to be monstrous. I put 
aside the allegations, so freely made to- 
night, that the Irish tenants are un- 
willing to pay their rents. I believe the 
contrary to be the fact ; and most of the 
Irish landlords will bear witness that 
rents, even without the pressure of penalty 
or proceedings, are as well paid in or- 
dinarily prosperous times as they are in 
England or Scotland. But, supposing 
that the tenants are really as unwilling 
to pay their rents as they are said to be, 
I say it is perfectly idle to suppose that 
they will run the tremendous risk of 
eviction from the holdings which it is 
their chief desire to occupy, upon the 
mere chance of being compensated. We 
are told also that the County Court 
Judges, who are to hear these cases, 
are likely to be prejudiced in favour 
of the tenants, and that they will 
not arrive at a just decision in these 
cases. That is a very serious and un- 
founded allegation against those who 
have to administer justice in Ireland. 
So far as I know, that assertion has not 
been supported by one particle of proof. 
Now, who are the County Court Judges, 
and the Chairmen of Sessions, who are 
to hear these cases? They are learned 
gentlemen engaged in the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland, who have 
practised in the high Courts of Law, 
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and who are acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of justice and the rules of evi- 
dence. They are gentlemen who are 
engaged, to a very great extent, in the 
administration of the Criminal Law in 
Ireland. On what does the security of 
property and order in Ireland rest, if 
not on the impartiality and ability of 
the Judges who administer the law? 
And how can it be supposed that the 
people of Ireland will respect the ad- 
ministration of the Criminal Law if you 
come forward in Parliament and tell us 
that the barristers who have been se- 
lected for the administration of the Civil 
and Criminal Law are men upon whose 
impartiality you cannot rely, and whose 
justice and ability you distrust? It is 
useless to deny, as has been pointed out 
by my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary, that in many parts of Ireland the 
administration of the law of property 
depends, in a very great degree, upon 
the employment of force. My right hon. 
Friend described the number of police, 
sometimes supported by the military, 
which it is necessary to employ in aid 
of those engaged in process serving, or 
in carrying out evictions in Ireland. 
When the employment of force is neces- 
sary it is impossible for a Government 
to perfectly divest itself of all discretion. 
During my official connection with Ire- 
land the Government had to exercise 
its discretion. I admit that in the face 
of a dangerous agitation, such as that 
which has, in my opinion, prevailed for 
some time past in Ireland, it is necessary 
for the law to be carried out by the 
Executive with more than usual firmness. 
It is desirable, however, that the admi- 
nistration of the Executive Government 
should be limited as much as possible, 
and that the discretion of the Executive 
should be controlled as far as may be 
by the intervention of the Courts of 
Law. My right hon. Friend has 
said that he is prepared to carry the 
law into execution; but it is impos- 
sible for any Government to carry 
out the law, unless it is satisfied 
that it is acting in obedience not 
only to law, but to justice and right; 
and it is in order that the Executive 
Government may have that conviction 
that my right hon. Friend is asking you 
to pass this Bill. I will not deny what 
has been asserted so frequently by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that the introduc- 
tion of the measure has caused in Ire- 
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land considerable panic and alarm. A 
great many of the speeches of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite have dwelt upon this 
topic, and letters of a most alarming 
description have been read; but it is 
difficult indeed to know how much autho- 
rity ought to be attached to letters of 
that sort. Still, I will not deny the 
existence of a very considerable feeling 
of alarm. The question, however, is 
not whether the alarm exists, but whe- 
ther it is reasonable or not. I think we 
have shown that it is, to a great extent, 
an exaggerated alarm ; and we must re- 
member that the people of Ireland are 
an excitable people, and that this ex- 
citability is not confined to the lower 
class of the tenants. At all events, 
those who are spreading this cry of 
alarm and panic to the utmost of their 
— are doing all that they can to 
ring about the fulfilment of their own 
predictions. If you insist that this Bill 
is a Bill to suspend payment for rent— 
which I have endeavoured to show it is 
far from being—if you insist upon tell- 
ing the tenants that Parliament and the 
Government do not desire that they 
should pay any rent for the next two 
years—can you be very much surprised 
if the tenants believe it? It is quite 
possible that an alarm such as has been 
described may exist. There are cir- 
cumstances in which two violent and 
opposing parties, acting from different 
motives, neither of them possessing the 
power to carry into execution their own 
opinions, nevertheless combine together 
to produce such a state of things as 
realize all the worst expectations formed 
of the policy of the other by either Party. 
There seems to me to be much appre- 
hension that such a state of things exists 
at present in Ireland. Both agitators 
and landlords are combining together to 
produce a state of distrust, agitation, and 
want of confidence. Isee no remedy for 
such a state of things unless Parliament 
will prove to the people of Ireland that 
it has more confidence than seems to be 
possessed by the Leaders of either Party 
in the honesty of the Irish tenantry, in 
the impartial administration of justice, 
and in the firmness of the Executive Go- 
vernment. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : Sir, 
I shall not stand many minutes between 
this House and the division; indeed, 
after the very powerful and able speech 
of my right hon. and learned Friend 
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the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson), I should scarcely 
have thought it necessary to say any- 
thing at all if it had not been for some 
concluding observations of the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord complains that 
this Bill, and the Government in respect 
of the Bill, are in the unhappy position 
of being misunderstood. He argues very 
strongly that we, who are misrepresent- 
ing the character of the Bill, are, to a 
great extent, responsible for the alarm 
which it may occasion. I wish to say 
that if this Bill and the intentions of the 
Government really are misunderstood, 
it is they who have to thank themselves 
for it. But although Iam bound to say 
that I consider the Bill in itself to be 
objectionable, what is far more objec- 
tionable, in my opinion, is the manner 
in which it has been brought forward, 
and the arguments which have been 
used to support it. For there are two 
ways in which you may look at it, and 
two grounds upon which a measure of 
this kind may be defended. First, on 
the ground that the Land Act of 1870 
requires amendment. If it could have 
been shown upon a calm investigation, 
and by evidence which would carry with 
it a certain amount of weight, that the 
Act of 1870 was defective, that might 
have led to the production of a measure 
of a permanent character, which would 
have effected an amendment of the Act, 
which has been in existence during the 
last ten years. But that has not been 
the ground taken. It has been put for- 
ward very prominently by the Chief 
Secretary, by the Prime Minister, and 
now by the noble Lord, that it is neces- 
sary to pass a Bill of this sort in heat 
and haste in order to avoid breaches of 
the peace. They say that it is necessary 
for the maintenance of order to avoid 
what has been called a local civil war, 
to prevent the break down altogether of 
the system of law in Ireland that we 
should give way to an agitation which 
threatens to be formidable. Now, I 
venture to say that is about the most 
dangerous argument that could be 
pressed upon us. When we are told 
that this is a small measure, and that 
it will have no very mischievous conse- 
quences, I say that, brought forward as 
it has been and justified as it has been, 
it contains the seeds of the very gravest 
danger. The noble Lord does not sup- 
pose that the passing of such a Bill will 
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lead Irish tenants to repudiate the pay- 
ment of their rents. But, if it is under- 
stood by Irish tenants and agitators that 
by agitating enough, and resisting the 
payment of rent, they will induce the 
Government of the day to come forward 
and make concessions, nothing is more 
likely than that they will do so. When 
the right hon. Gentleman speaks of the 
Bill as limited in point of time and area, 
how can he possibly say—‘“ Up to this 
line the tenant shall be entitled to com- 
pensation for disturbance, though ejected 
for non-payment of rent, and beyond this 
line he shall not have that privilege?” 
The right hon. Gentleman, when de- 
scribing the condition of the Ulster dis- 
trict and the district adjoining, made 
use of that argument. He pointed out 
that such a distinction would be most 
arbitrary, and would not give satisfac- 
tion. I say precisely the same as to the 
distinction which the Bill draws between 
scheduled and non-scheduled districts. 
It could not be maintained. And so 
with regard to the limit of time. There 
will always be a time when some men 
will not be in a position, from circum- 
stances over which they have no control, 
to pay their rent; and they would say, 
according to the principle embodied in 
your legislation of 1880—‘‘ You ought to 
give us the advantage of that legisla- 
tion.” These arguments will not bear 
examination; and if this measure had 
not been suddenly taken up, following 
the leading of the hon. Memberfor Mayo, 
and in consequence of a fear of agitation 
in Ireland, we never should have had 
such arguments presented tous. If this 
measure is required it ought to have been 
established on careful and full considera- 
tion. For remember with what a delicate 
subject you are dealing. The noble Lord 
says, one great object of the Land Act 
was to establish confidence in the mind 
of the tenant. Is it not necessary that 
there should also be confidence in the 
minds of the landlords? In a country 
that wants capital, confidence is required 
to enable capital to be introduced into it. 
My right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
spoke of observations that were made 
with regard to solicitors advising their 
clients not to advance money on Irish 
estates, and he says that has always been 
the case, except during the last few years. 
But why does he except the last few years? 
I will tell him. There has, I believe, 
been growing up of latea greater amount 
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of confidence in the value of Irish pro- 
erty. It has been thought that the 
and Act of 1870 was valuable as a 
settlement. But now you are going to 
disturb that settlement, and the conse- 
quence will be that you will shock con- 
fidence ; and let me add that that shock 
will be doubly serious if it be announced 
that the ground on which the Act is not 
to be maintained is, lest its maintenance 
should lead to disturbance and confusion 
in the country. We may hereafter have 
discussions morein detail, for it is thrown 
out, after all, that this measure has not 
been so seriously considered as, in some 
parts, it ought to have been. But the 
question before us now is a question of 
principle, on which the House ought not 
to shrink from pronouncing its opinion. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I entirely 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the House ought not to fear to pro- 
nounce an opinion, notwithstanding the 
alarming representations that have been 
made—representations which appear to 
me to be exaggerated beyond anythin 
I have ever heard in this House, an 
which are calculated to alarm capitalists 
likely to invest money in Ireland. I 
have had to do with the lending and the 
borrowing of money, and I have dis- 
covered that when a borrower goes to a 
lender, the lender is very ready to be- 
lieve him when he speaks of his own 
insolvency, but rather doubtful whether 
he should give him full credit when he 
speaks of his solvency. When these 
statements are made that different 
societies are unwilling to lend money in 
Ireland, they must be coupled with the 
exaggerated statements made as to the 
effects of this Bill. I should be quite 
content to let the case depend upon the 
speeches of the Prime Minister and the 
noble Lord who has been Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and who, therefore, 
knows something by experience of Irish 
affairs, were it not for the special refer- 
ence which the right hon. Gentleman 
made to myself. His opposition to the 
Bill was of a very different character 
from that of the late Attorney General 
for Ireland. He said it was not so much 
the Bill which he objected to as the ar- 
guments in support of it. He put into 
my mouth an argument I never used, 
and which I never should use. I never 
said—and no Member of the Govern- 
ment has said—that we brought forward 
this Bill because we could not keep the 
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eace of the country without it. We 
ow it is our duty to keep the peace of 
the country. We know we must make 
the law obeyed. We are determined to 
do our utmost towards attaining that 
end. As far as my experience has gone 
I have succeeded in getting process 
serving conducted with less resistance 
than previously, because I have sent a 
large force with the process servers, 
showing that we are determined that the 
law shall be obeyed. It is not that we 
want this amendment of the law in order 
to make the law obeyed in Ireland ; the 
whole power of this country is behind us 
in doing that; but it is because we wish 
to be able to enforce that law, and to 
use that tremendous power, perhaps, 
at the cost of life, with, as I said before, 
a good conscience, and with the know- 
ledge that we have done what we could 
to make the enforcement equitable and 
just. It is because we believe that if we 
did not make this amendment of the law 
we should have to enforce that which 
would not be altogether just that we 
have introduced this Bill. What is the 
real question on which we are about to 
divide? It is this—whether we shall so 
amend the Land Act of 1870 as to pre- 
vent its letter being used in defeat of its 
spirit, and to frustrate its object. That 
is really the question before us. We 
find the tenants with an interest in their 
holdings acknowledged by the law. The 
tenants cling to their proprietary rights 
with tenacity. A great calamity has 
occurred, and by the law, as it stands, 
landlords might take advantage of that 
calamity to deprive the tenants of their 
rights. The great majority of the land- 
lords would scorn to do so, but some 
might do so; and when the Government 
bring their forces to support the land- 
lords in their just rights, they should 
take care that in doing so they were not 
enforcing the unjust claims of a few 
exacting landlords. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General for Ireland said that the safe- 
guards in the Bill were worthless, and 
he named them, stating that they were 
merely so much set-off against the 
damage. Buttheright hon. and learned 
Gentleman must be aware that there can 
be nodisturbance at all until all these con- 
ditions were fulfilled. It is not a question 
of set-off or diminution of compensation. 
It is a question whether any compensa- 
tion whatever should be given. en as 


Mr. W. £E. Forster 
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The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that word 
was used by the Py. of the anti- 


to the word reasonable. 


rent agitation ; but they demand that the 
tenant should judge what is reasonable, 
while in this case it would be decided by 
the County Court Judge. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman warned the 
House that the passing of the Bill would 
cause ruin to hundreds of landlords. Iam 
perfectly confident, and I am fortified in 
that confidence by legal Gentlemen of 
as much knowledge, ability, experience 
and learning as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, and by 
many Irish landlords also, that that fear 
is groundless. Then, again, we are told 
that the Bill is a mere sop. There are 
two ways of dealing with an agitation. 
You may say that the claims of agitators 
shall not be considered, whether they be 
just or not, and by so doing you may 
give them a power which they would not 
otherwise have. But is that the way in 
which to deal with the people of a free 
country having a representative Govern- 
ment? Is not our duty rather to find 
whether the agitators have any grounds 
for their complaints, and if they have, 
to remove such grounds? The noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock said 
that he supposed the Bill had been intro- 
duced to oil the machinery of Parlia- 
ment, and to remove Parliamentary ob- 
structions ; and, further, that he had for 
more than eight weeks heen considering 
the question of distress in Ireland; but 
does the noble Lord think so badly of 
those who sit on this Bench as to think 
that in the present state of difficulty and 
distress in Ireland we should bring in a 
Bill of this kind for the mere purpose 
of removing or preventing obstruction ? 
The Government has a large majority, 
quite apart from the assistance of the 
hon. Members for Cork and Mayo; but 
these Gentlemen who have a right to 
speak on behalf of the districts and the 
counties which they represent. It is on 
account, not of Parliamentary, but of 
administrative, difficulty, that this Bill 
has been introduced. This Bill is, in 
fact, an administrative act, temporary in 
form, and limited in area. We know 
that we could carry on the government 
of Ireland without it; but we think it is 
necessary as an act of justice. A right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the other 
night, said this Bill was the offspring of 
pity and fear. I do not-know that pity 
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has very much to do with it, and fear 
would be but a blind guide for legisla- 
tion, especially for Trdiand as she now 
is. Fear of what? Fear of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sit on those Benches? We 
have no reason to fear them. But I 
acknowledge that the Bill is, in one 
sense, the offspring of fear—the fear 
that we, the Government of this great 
country, with all the force of this great 
country behind us, may be using that 
force against the miserable small cottier 
tenants of Ireland when, to some extent, 
they may have a just and true right to 
say that they are treated with injustice, 
and that is a fear which is a terror to 
me, and which makes me appeal to this 
House to take care that injustice shall 
not be done. 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 295; Noes 
217: Majority 78. 


AYES. 


Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 
H 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adam, rt. hon. W. P. 
Agar-Robartes,hn.T.C. 


Ainsworth, D. Carbutt, E. H. 


Allen, H. G. Carington, hon. R. 
Allen, W. 8. Causton, R. K. 
Amory, Sir J. H. Cavendish, Lord F, C. 
Anderson, G. Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Armitstead, G. Chambers, Sir T. 
Arnold, A. Cheetham, J. F. 


Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Balfour, J. 8. 
Barclay, J. W. 


Childers, rt. hn. H. C. E. 
Chitty, J. W. 
Clarke, J. C. 


Baring, Viscount Cohen, A. 

Barran, J. Collins, E. 

Barry, J. Colthurst, Col. D. la T. 
Bass, A. Commins, A. 


Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. Corbet, W. J. 


Biggar, J. G. Corbett, J. 

Blake, J. A. Cotes, C. C. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. Courtauld, G. 
Bolton, J. C Courtney, L. H. 
Borlase, W. C. Cowan, J. 
Bradlaugh, C. Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Brassey, H. A. Craig, W. Y. 
Brassey, T. Creyke, R. 

Briggs, W. E. Cross, J. K. 


Bright, J.(Manchester) Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 


Bright, rt. hon. J. Currie, D. 

Broadhurst, H Daly, J. 

Brooks, M. Davey, H. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. Davies, W. 

Bruce, hon. R. P. Dawson, C. 

Bryce, J. Dilke, A. W. 

Burt, T. Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Buszard, M. C. Dillwyn, L. L. 

Butt, C. P. Dodds, J. 

Byrne, G. M. Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Caine, W. 8. Duckham, T. 

Callan, P. Duff, rt. hon. M. E. G. 
Cameron, C. Earp, T. 

Campbell, Sir G, Edwards, P. 





Errington, G. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 
Fay, C. J. 
Findlater, W. 
Finigan, J. L. 
Firth, J. F. B. 
Flower, C. 

Foley, J. W. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fort, R. 

Fry, L. 


Fry, T. 
Gabbett, D. F. 
Gill, H. J. 
Givan, J. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E, 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grant, A. 
Grant, D. 
Grenfell, W. H. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Havelock-Allan, Sir H, 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 
Henry, M. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hill, T. R. 
Holland, S. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Holms, W. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, E. S. 
Howard, J. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Illingworth, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
Ingram, W. J. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
James, C. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnson, E. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Joicey, Colonel J. 
Kinnear, J. 
Labouchere, H. 
Laing, 8. 
Law, rt. hon. H. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C, 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Laycock, R. 
Lea, T. 
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Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 


Leahy, J. 
Leak: 


Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lyons, R. D. 
Macdonald, A. 
Macfarlane, D. H. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C, F. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
M‘Intyre, ZX. J. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B, 
M‘Laren, D. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, Sir D. 
Marjoribanks, E 
Marriott, W. T. 
Martin, P. 
Marum, E. M. 
Mason, H. 
Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 
Maxwell, J. H. M. 
Metge, R. H. 
Middleton, R. T. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Moore, A. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, A. 
Morley, 8. 
Mundella, rt. hn. A. J. 
Nelson, I. 
Nicholson, W. 
Noel, E. 
Nolan, Major J. P. 
O’ Beirne, Major F. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Donnell, F. H. 
O’Donoghue, The 
O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 
The 
O'Kelly, J. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
Otway, A. J. 


- Paget, T. T. 


Palmer, C. M, 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Parnell, C. S. 
Pease, A. 
Pease, J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pender, J. 
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Pennington, F. Stewart, J. 
Playfair, rt.hon. L, Story-Maskelyne,M. H. 
Powell, W. R. H. Stuart, H. V. 
Power, J.O°C. Sullivan, A. M. 
Power, R. Sullivan, T 
Price, Sir R. G. Summers, W. 
Pugh, L. P. Synan, E. J 
Pulley, J. Taylor, P. A 
Ralli, P. Tennant, C 
Ramsay, J. Thomasson, J. P. 
Ramsay, Lord Thompson, T. C 
Redmond, W. A. Tillett, J. H 
Reed, E. J. Tracy, hon. F. 8. A 
Reid, R. T. Hanbury- 
Rendel, 8. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Richard, H. Vivian, A. P. 
Roberts, J. Vivian, H. H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. Waterlow, Sir 8 
Roundell, C. 8. Webster, Dr. J. 
Russell, C. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Russell, G. W. E. Whalley, Capt. G. H. 
Russell, Lord A. Whitbread, 8. 
Rylands, P. Whitwell, J. 
Samuelson, B Whitworth, B. 
Samuelson, H. Wiggi n, H. 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) Williams, 8. C. E, 
Sheridan, H Williamson, §. 
Shield, H. Willis, W. 
a pant J. Wills, W. H. 

lagg, J Wilson, I 
ae E. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Smithwick, J.F. Woolf, 8. 
Smyth, P. ¥. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. TELLERS. 


Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 


Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 


Alexander, Colonel C. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Archdale, W. H. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 


Aylmer, Capt. J. E. F. 


Bailey, Sir J. R 
Balfour, A. J. 
Baring, T. C. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 


Beach,rt. hon. Sir M.H. 


Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 


Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 


Bentinck, G, W. P. 


Beresford, G. De la P. 


Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, rt. hon. R. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 


Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F. 


Brooks, W. C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burnaby, Gen. E. 8. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 


Cartwright, W. C. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, H. 
Christie, W. L. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Coddington, W. 
Cole, Viscount 
Coope, O. E. 
Corry, J. P. 
Crompton-Roberts, C. 
Cross, rt. hn. Sir R. A. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, G. W. 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing, A. O. 
Feilden, Major-General 
R. J. 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 





Filmer, Sir E. 


Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Galway, Viscount 
Garfit, T. 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. S. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gooch, Sir D. 
Gore-Langton, W. 8. 
Greer, T. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Guest, M. J. 
Hall, ‘A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, I. T. 


Hamilton, right hon. 


Lord G. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hicks, E. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hinchingbrook, Vise. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Hope, rt. hn. A.J. B. B. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 


Kingscote, Col. R.N.F. 


Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Lambton, hon. F, W. 
Lawley, hon. B. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lee, Major V. 

Legh, W. J. 

Leigh, R. 

Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, S. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lewis, C. E. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Loder, R 

Long, W. H. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lymington, Viscount 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel 


Manners,rt.hon.LordJ. 


March, Earl of 
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Master, T. W. C. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Miles, Sir P. J. W. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 

Moreton, Lord 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Moss, R. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J. R. 


Mulholland, J. 
Murray, C. J. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
Northcote, rt. hn. Sir 8. 
Norwood, C. M. 
Onslow, D 
Paget, R. H. 
Palliser, Sir W. 
Patrick, R. W. C. 
Peek, Sir H. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, Earl 
Phipps, C. N. P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Portman, hn. W. H.B 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rankin, J. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rodwell, B. B. H. 
Rolls, J. A. 
Ross, A. H. 
Rothschild, Sir N. M.de 
Round, J. 
Russell, Sir C. 
St. Aubyn, W. M. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scott, M. D. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Storer, G. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. G.. 
Taylor, rt. hn. Col. T.E. 
Thomson, H. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, hon. W.F. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warburton, P. E, 
Warton, C. N. 
Watney, J 
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Welby-Gregory,SirW. Wyndham, hon. P. 


Whitley, E. Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Willi 0. L. C. Yorke, J. R. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 3 
Wilmot, Sir H. TELLERS. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. Crichton, Viscount 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- Winn, R. 
Wroughton, P. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 





REVENUE OFFICES (SCOTLAND) HOLIDAYS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Stewart, Bill to 
make bade for Holidays in the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Offices in Scotland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. James Stewart, Dr. 
Cameron, and Mr. Ricnarp CampseEtu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 254.] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


oo 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 6th July, 1880. 





MINUTES. |—Pusuic Bris—First Reading— 
Local Government Provisional Orders (East- 
bourne, &c.) * (121). 

Second Reading—Union Assessment Committee 
(Single Parishes) (104); Representation of 
the People (Scotland) Act (1868) Amendment 
(103); Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Abergavenny, &c.) * (108); Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Alnwick Union, 
&e.) * (109); Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Amersham Union, &c.) *(110); County 
Bridges * (113); Isle of Man (Loans) * (107). 

Committee—Report—Judicial Factors(Scotland)* 
(98) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) * (102). 

Third Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Provisional Order (Broughty 
Ferry) * (99), and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
A ilblppe ts 
FURNESS RAILWAY CERTIFICATE, 1880. 
RESOLUTION. 
Tue Marquess or HUNTLY, in rising 
to move— 


“That the draft certificate of the Board of 
Trade (laid before the House on the 25th of May 
last) ought not to be made,” 
said, that the question had reference 
to the making of a railway into the 
townof Whitehaven, and ought not to be 
disposed of by a Certificate of the Board 
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of Trade, but should be referred to a 
Select Committee. The Whitehaven 
Trustees could then be heard on the 
engineering features of the proposed 
line, to which they had objections. 

Moved to resolve, That the certificate of the 
Board of Trade, authorising the Furness Rail- 
way Company to construct a railway in the 
township of Preston Quarter and parish of St. 
Bees in the county of Cumberland (a draft of 
which was laid before the House on the 25th of 
May last), ought not to be made.—(The Mar- 
quess of Huntly.) 


Lorp SUDELEY said, the Resolution 
moved by the noble Marquess to set 
aside the Certificate of the Board of 
Trade, after it had lain on the Table for 
the whole period of six weeks, was one 
of a most unusual character, and cer- 
tainly ought not to be carried, unless 
there were very strong reasons indeed 
to justify such a course. He ventured 
to think that there the noble Marquess 
had failed to show any substantial 
ground, and hoped to be able to show 
that the Petition had been presented 
under a misconception of the real facts 
of the case. The certificate complained 
of was made by the Board of Trade 
under the Railways Construction Facili- 
ties Act, 1844, to authorize the Furness 
Railway Company to construct a short 
line of railway near Whitehaven. By 
that Act the draft must lie upon the 
Table of both Houses for six weeks 
before the Board of Trade could grant 
the Certificate. The draft was so laid 
on the Table on the 25th May, so that 
the Resolution before the House was 
being broughts€orward on the very last 
day, which of itself was a most unusual 
course. In the Petition there were 
three allegations-—First, that the Peti- 
tioners, being proprietors of railways, 
the Board of Trade should have granted 
a Provisional Certificate instead of a Draft 
Certificate, the difference being that a 
Provisional Certificate had to beconfirmed 
by an Act of Parliament; whereas a 
Draft Certificate, after being six weeks 
before the House, had the force of law. 
The Petitioners were, however, quite 
mistaken in their first allegation, as 
although under the Act of 1870 the 
Board of Trade grant a Provisional Cer- 
tificate when a Railway Company oppose 
the scheme, in the present instance the 
Petitioners were not Railway Companies 
within the meaning of the Act; so that 
the Board of Trade had no option, and 
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could not, therefore, grant a Provisional 
Certificate. The second allegation, that 
no proper investigation had been made 
into the merits of the scheme, seemed to 
be the one that the noble Marquess prin- 
cipally relied upon. The facts were, 
however, quite the reverse. Not only 
had Colonel Yolland, the Inspector, held 
a careful inquiry into the matter on the 
spot, but the authorities of the Board of 

rado had also themselves thoroughly 
investigated into the merits of the case, 
so much so, that several alterations had 
been made to meet the views of the 
Petitioners, and the proposed railway 
was made to go under the road instead 
of over it. Then came the third allega- 
tion, which was that, the plan having 
been altered, the consent of the Peti- 
tioners, as landowners, ought to have 
been obtained. The answer to this was 
very simple. In the first place, the 
alteration had been made to meet the 
views of the Petitioners themselves ; and, 
secondly, the Petitioners were not land- 
owners within the meaning of the Act, 
but simply authorities having control 
over the road affected. These reasons 
seemed to him sufficient to warrant their 
Lordships declining to agree to the 
Resolution. But there was another fact 
which he could not help referring to— 
namely, that only a few hours previously 
a similar Motion had been made in 
‘‘another place,” and had been at once 
withdrawn, when the true state of the 
case had been stated. On the very last 
day that the Certificate had to be on 
their Lordships’ Table, he thought the 


Resolution almost without precedent. As: 


he knew the noble Marquess only moved 
the Resolution on public grounds, he 
hoped he had stated sufficient to induce 
him to withdraw his opposition. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 





UNION ASSESSMENT COMMITTEE 
(SINGLE PARISHES) BILL. 
(The Lord Strafford.) 

(No. 104.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Viscount ENFIELD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the Bill was a very short one, and had 
encountered no opposition in its passage 
through the House of Commons. Its 
object was to enable the Local Govern- 
ment Board, upon application from the 
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Guardians of what were called “ single 
parishes,” to apply to them the pro- 
visions of the Union Assessment Com- 
mittee Act (passed in 1862) in the same 
way as they applied it to Unions under 
Local Acts and to Gilbert’s Incorpora- 
tions. The Act of 1862 was a great im- 
provement upon the Parochial Assess- 
ment Act of 1836, as, instead of allowing 
the overseers, very often ignorant and 
illiterate men, to make the rates, these 
duties were transferred to the Guardians, 
who appointed a competent body, called 
an assessment committee, to carry out 
that necessary work. This change had 
worked well; but unfortunately single 
parishes, not in union, had not been able 
to avail themselves of its provisions, and 
this Bill, which was not, however, com- 
pulsory, but optional, would permit them 
to be brought, with the assent of the 
Local Government Board, under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1862. The fol- 
lowing was a list of parishes under 
separate Boards of Guardians; and he 
thought it would be admitted that in 
these cases it would be better that the 
assessment of property for the purposes 
of rates st be in the hands of an 
assessment committee rather than in the 
hands of overseers. Many of these 
localities were large and important 
places — namely, Whittlesea, Alston, 
East Stonehouse, Stoke Damerel, Bar- 
row-in-Furness, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Toxteth Park, Great Yarmouth, Alver- 
stoke, Stoke-upon-Trent, Brighton, Bir- 
mingham, and Saddleworth. Many of 
those localities had expressed themselves 
as favourable to the principle of this 
measure; and it was for that reason 
that, on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, he now moved the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Viscount Enfield.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) ACT (1868) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 103.) 

(The Earl of Airlie.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Tue Eart or AIRLIE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
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said that it affected only the people of 
Scotland, and its object was to extend 
to persons entitled to vote in counties 
those rights which had long been en- 
joyed by voters of burghs in cases where 
they ned sre to have left their houses 
furnished for a portion of the year. At 
present the occupiers of houses in counties 
who let their houses furnished for any 
portion of the year were not able to 
vote; and there appeared to have been 
great complaints upon the subject, and 
public attention had been aroused in 
consequence of the numerous disqualifi- 
cations of voters that had taken place 
recently. It was therefore proposed 
that in future every man should be en- 
titled to be registered, and to vote under 
the 6th section of the Representation of 
the People (Scotland) Act, notwithstand- 
ing that during a part of the qualifying 
period not exceeding four months he 
may have let his premises as a furnished 
house to some other person. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Airlie.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT — THE 
KIRKHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp WINMARLEIGH, in calling 
attention to the scheme for the future 
regulation of the Grammar School at 
Kirkham, said, that certain Petitioners 
who had petitioned their Lordships’ 
House objected to the scheme on the 
ground that it did not observe the section 
applicable to such cases, and which pro- 
vided that, on the framing of schemes 
for endowed schools, regard was to be 
had to the interests of all parties con- 
cerned. There were about 100 boys in 
the Kirkham Grammar School. The ob- 
ject of the founders was free education ; 
and of those 100 boys 80 hitherto re- 
ceived their education under the founda- 
tion free of charge. By the new regula- 
tion a charge of not less than £4 and not 
more than £8 a-year would be made 
from last month for each boy. The 
change was very sudden, and it would 
press hardly on the poorer parents in 
the parish. No doubt, it would be said, 
the imposition of the charge was in 
accordance with what was being done 
throughout the country generally in 





respect of such schools; but he thought 
that more regard should be had to the 
intention of the founder than had been 
shown inthis case. It could scarcely be 
said that the Charity Commissioners 
could not find funds for free education 
in the school. The foundation amounted 
in value to between £900 and £1,000. 
The salaries paid to masters were—to 
the head master, £250; to the second, 
£170; to the third, £120; and to the 
assistant to the head master, £120. Be- 
sides these sums, £15 a-year was paid to 
the French master, who had fees also. 
At a time when the Universities were 
being reformed, and efforts being made 
to improve the education of the country, 
it was very inadvisable to largely curtail 
the privileges offered by thefree grammar 
schools. What the Petitioners asked for 
in this case had been done in the case of 
the Rugby Grammar School; and he 
hoped their representations would re- 
ceive the favourable consideration of the 
Education Department. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that, as the scheme for 
the Kirkham Grammar School was drawn 
up when he was at the head of the Edu- 
cation Department, he could say that 
those who drew it up had endeavoured 
to consider the interests of all parties. 
As to what had been done at Rugby, he 
might observe that he did not think it 
was done under the same Endowed 
Schools Act as that under which the 
Kirkham scheme was framed. Both 
political Parties, when in power at the 
Education Department, had acted on 
the principle that the education in the 
endowed grammar schools ought not to 
be free. A sum of £4 a-year was only” 
about 18d. a-week, for which a boy got 
a good commercial education. Those 
who could not afford to pay such a sum 
ought not te go to a grammar school, 
but to a primary school. At Kirkham 
School £260 a-year was to be given for 
out scholarships, and two sums of £100 
each for scholarships in the school itself. 
What his noble Friend wanted to have 
done would not be effected in the way he 
seemed to think. The scheme, or any 
paragraph in it, might be rejected; but 
that would not give free education, and 
words could not be added to the scheme. 

Eart SPENCER concurred in what 
had been stated by his noble Friend the 
late Lord President of the Council. He 
might add that children who had been 
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for three years in a primary school at 
Kirkham might obtain one of thescholar- 
ships at the grammar school, and in that 
way obtain a free education. He could 
not hold out any hope that the scheme 
would be changed; it would be im- 
possible to amend the scheme without 
wholly altering its character. He saw 
no objection, however, to let the matter 
go before the Charity Commissioners ; 
and, if they thought fit, they might alter 
the scheme as they had power to do. 
He had not been able to hold any com- 
munication with the Commissioners upon 
the subject; but if his noble Friend 
would do so, he might possibly be able 
to obtain an extension of the time in re- 
gard to the commencement of the scheme. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—THE NEW 
CODE, 1880—THE FOURTH SCHEDULE. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Lorp NORTON, on rising to ask the 
Lord President of the Council, Whether 
almost all of the Inspectors of the Educa- 
tion Department had not in their last Re- 

orts deprecated the grants to Elementary 
hools for results in examination on 
specific subjects in the Fourth Schedule, 
as leading to bad secondary instruction 
and to the neglect of the primary, and 
as checking a better provision of second- 
ary education to which scholarships 
might be given to clever children of the 
working classes; and whether the Re- 
orts of the present year, not yet pub- 
ished, did not express the same view 
even more strongly ; and whether he will 
lay on the Table an extract from each 


-Inspector’s Report of any remarks on 


the specific subjects? said, he only 
wished to add that he thought it should 
be made public that the Inspectors of 
the Education Department took the view 
which their Lordships by a large majo- 
rity took about a week ago, when he 
moved an Address upon the subject. 
He submitted that the opinion of the In- 
spectors was of much greater weight 
than that of the school boards upon this 
subject, who were notoriously wishing 
to keep children at their schools to the 
age of 18—that was, to havethe secondary 
education of the country, however taught, 
in their hands, even thoughsuch teaching 
rs: standin the way of better education, 
both primary andsecondary. The opinion 
of the Inspectors was also of more import- 
ance than that of school managers, who 
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were afraid to lose the 4s. grants attached 
to examinations in the Fourth Schedule ; 
though he would make up that loss by 
another grant, beyond that for reading, 
for understanding what was read. The 
Address for excluding attempts at study- 
ing sciences and foreign languages from 
elementary instruction was taken by 
some for a retrograde step in education, 
instead of what it really was, an eman- 
cipation from mischievous confusion 
of education. The distinction of secon- 
dary and special from primary and 
general education was recognized every- 
where but in our Code. In Scotland 
both were carried on in the same school 
—but kept distinct as to age, subject, 
and rate of payment—not interfering the 
one with theother. The distinction was 
recognized in the schools of all European 
countries ; and, though Mr. Mundella 
had stated in the other House that ele- 
mentary education was carried higher in 
other countries than in this, he could 
refer to the evidence given before the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners in 1868 
to prove the reverse of that statement. 
The elementary course did not in any 
country include as much as our class 
subjects, nor have anything like our 
Fourth Schedule of scientific study in it. 
In the extracts from Inspectors’ Reports, 
which he had circulated, the Fourth 
Schedule was shown to be not only 
mischievously in the way of primary 
education, but worthless as secondary. 
Such instruction was described as dry 
and technical, and such as might be ex- 
pected from teachers who had got it up 
from meagre text-books. He had just 
seen the Report of a London Board 
School, Bermondsey, in which it was 
said that far too much was sacrificed to 
these specific subjects, which showed only 
a moderate result. The National Society 
and the School Managers’ Association 
had petitioned that day, strongly taking 
the view of the late Address ; and he had 
no doubt that more and more such. Peti- 
tions would come in as the point be- 
came understood. As he understood the 
Lord President to say that though he 
would not promise to expunge this Fourth 
Schedule and make way for better 
secondary education, which would then 
be abundantly opened to all classes, this 
year, yet he left himself free to deal with 

the entire Code next year, he was content 

to wait till the strong opinions of his 

Inspectors, and the support which would 
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come from all sides throughout the 
country, should confirm him in the con- 
clusion at which he could not but think 
he had already arrived. The noble Lord 
concluded by asking the Question of 
which he had given Notice. 

Eart SPENCER said, he had under- 
taken to inquire into the whole of this 
subject before the next Session of Par- 
liament ; and while he did not deprecate 
any expression of opinion on it that 
evening, he was exceedingly glad to 
hear the noble Lord state that it was 
not his intention to again bring it for- 
ward this Session. While wishing to 
guard himself against being led into a 
debate on the present occasion, he wished, 
in consequence of something said by the 
noble Lord, to say that he had the 
highest respect for the views of the ex- 
perienced and distinguished gentlemen 
who acted as Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools. He thought their opinions 
on this subject were of great weight ; 
but he still maintained that the opinions 
of the school boards on it were also 
entitled to high consideration. He was 
glad to see that the noble Lord had re- 
vised his Question by inserting before 
‘‘all of the Inspectors” the important 
word ‘‘almost.”” There were some 126 
Inspectors; but only about 27 of them 
reported each year. It was quite true 
that many of the Inspectors complained 
of the manner in which children an- 
swered questions on primary education ; 
but that was a very different thing from 
recommending that the Fourth Schedule 
be expunged. Some Inspectors advo- 
cated certain special subjects, others ad- 
vocated others; it was, therefore, unfair 
to say that, as a body, they wished to 
have special subjects wholly done away 
with. The synopsis of the opinions of 
School Inspectors, which the noble Lord 
opposite had referred to, was so inac- 
curate that he could not refrain from 
correcting it in one or two particulars. 
Inspector Arnold was represented as 
desiring the exclusion from Schedule 
IV. of, among other subjects, Latin and 
French. Now, as to these, what did 
Mr. Arnold say ?— 

“Everyone is agreed as to the exceptional 
position of Latin among the languages for 
our study, Our schoolboy of 13 will do little 
with his rudiments of Latin unless he carries 
on his education beyond the scope of our ele- 
mentary schools and their programmes. But if 
he does carry it beyond that scope, Latin is 
almost a necessity for him, By allowing Latin 
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as a special subject for a certain number of 
scholars in our elementary schools we are but 
recognizing that necessity.’’ 


Mr. Arnold continued :— 


‘* French, too, has a special claim. To know 
the rudiments of French has a commercial 
value. Here is a reason for admitting 
French to our list of extra subjects.’ 


Mr. Fitch’s views, again, were not accu- 
rately represented, owing to the omission 
of a qualifying passage. Mr. Fitch 
said :— 


“The claims of science, English literature» 
physical geography, domestic economy, and the 
other specific subjects, appear to me to be much 
higher than Latin, French, or German. For 
every one of these can be carried to a point, 
even before the age of 13, far enough to possess 
real value, and what is still more important, 
every one of them is so connected with the rest 
of the course that it can be begun and taught 
in a rudimentary way even in the lowest 
classes.” 


He was sorry to detain their Lordships ; 
but he felt bound to point out the in- 
accuracies which he had mentioned, and 
which did not stand alone. It seemed 
to him that to quote isolated passages 
from Reports without the qualification 
of the context was scarcely fair. As to 
the Fourth Schedule, no doubta consider- 
able difference of opinion existed. In 
reference to the last part of the Question, 
the Reports this year certainly con- 
tinued to be more unfavourable to these 
subjects; but they all pointed to one 
thing—that children should be placed 
in a higher standard before they were 
allowed to take these special subjects. 
This was a matter which he had said 
before he would take into account and 
consider, and he would most carefully 
go into the subject during the Recess ; 
and it would be a matter of great grati- 
fication to him if he could arrive at a 
solution of the difficulty which would 
meet with the general concurrence of 
their Lordships. 

Eart NELSON wished to take that 
opportunity of correcting an erroneous 
impression which appeared to exist out- 
of-doors, that those noble Lords who 
voted in favour of the Address to the 
Crown, the other night, were desirous 
of stopping the education of the child- 
ren of the people. He, for one, had 
always been most anxious that the 
scholars of elementary schools should 
have an opportunity of rising to secon- 
dary education, and that view was not in- 
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consistent with disapproval of the Fourth 
Schedule. A few days ago he had the 
honour to preside at a meeting of the 
Council of the General Association of 
Church School Managers and Teachers ; 
and while the meeting was desirous of 
promoting the education of the children 
of the elementary schools, it was una- 
nimously of opinion, and had drawn up 
a Petition to that effect, that at present 
the interests of those children were 
really injured by the Fourth Schedule. 
What they desired to see was facilities 
afforded to the children of elementary 
schools for continuing their education in 
secondary schools. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I am glad the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Nelson) has made the explanation he 
has now given, because it is undoubtedly 
true that a general impression prevails 
out-of-doors that the vote of this House 
the other night was a “‘ re-actionary” 
vote—a vote in contradistinction to and 
calculated to arrest the progress of edu- 
cation. I am convinced that the ma- 
jority of those Peers who voted on that 
occasion have no wish to lower the stan- 
dard of education. The fault was their 
own, both from their speeches and their 
votes; and I am, I confess, very much 
puzzled to understand how the noble 
Duke could have concurred in a vote, 
not for the Amendment of the Fourth 
Schedule, not for the preservation of 
those modifications of it which he him- 
self initiated, and for which there is 
much to be said—I am puzzled to make 
out how he could have voted in favour 
of striking out the whole of the Fourth 
Schedule altogether. The allusion of 
the noble Earl (Earl Nelson) has also 
convinced me that the views I hold on 
the subject have been misunderstood, 
and I am confirmed in that by the fact 
that the noble Earl on the Bench below 
me (Earl Fortescue), who voted on that 
side the other night, has sent me a 
pamphlet on the subject, with almost 
every word of which I find I concur. 
There were two distinct propositions in 
that pamphlet, and one is that the 
middle-class and secondary education 
shall not be paid for out of the rates. 
In that opinion I entirely concur. I 
hold it as strongly as any noble Lord on 
the other side of the House that we 
should, as far as possible, not provide 
for secondary or what is called middle- 
class education out of the rates, which 
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are intended for primary education ; but 
then, my Lords, there was a second pro- 
position which was entirely distinct, 
and that was that in primary schools you 
should not teach any elements except 
the elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, a wholly separate proposi- 
tion, and from that I wholly dissent. I 
hold that there are many subjects of 
which you can teach the elements in 
primary schools. That is a totally dif- 
ferent proposition from the others to 
which I have referred. Perhaps the 
noble Lord opposite will say, how do 
you distinguish between secondary or 
middle-class education and primary 
education? There are but two ways of 
distinguishing between these two sub- 
jects, and they are by definition as 
to age, and also by limitation of ex- 
pense. The attempt to separate the 
two kinds of education by exclusion of 
particular subjects is to my mind wholly 
futile and erroneous, because there is 
no subject of which you cannot reach 
the elements, and any distinction breaks 
down entirely if you follow the prin- 
ciple laid down by the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon), because 
I believe he is the author of the para- 
graph in the Education Code which in- 
troduces class subjects. The defini- 
tion of class subjects is this — sub- 
jects that can be taught by means 
of reading lessons. Now, what can 
be taught by means of reading lessons, 
or what is there that cannot be taught 
by means of reading? Hardly any. 
To refer to what I have already said on 
the subject of education in Scotland— 
and I can say this, that in the course of 
reading lessons given in that country all 
sorts of subjects are taught to the child- 
ren with great success—I shall never for- 
get, about 20 years ago, going into a little 
school in one of the Western Highlands 
of Scotland. It was a school which ex- 
ternally would have raised the horror of 
the noble Earl the Lord President of the 
Council. It would not have suited any 
of the rules laid down by him. It was 
what was called a dry stone building, 
with a thatched roof and a mud floor. 
On going into the school I found in it a 
number of children, extremely poor, 
reading a lesson with extraordinary in- 
telligence of expression. One of the 
first subjects given to the children to 
read me was a description of how me- 
tallic ores were treated before the smelt- 
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ing process. The noble Lord opposite 
will say, ‘‘ How extremely absurd to teach 
metallurgy to poor children in a small 
school of that kind.” Well, my Lords, 
there was a little boy not more than 10 
years old who read an extract describ- 
ing how lead ore was treated. The de- 
scription said that it was pounded and 
subjected to a current of running water 
in order to free it from extraneous 
matters. My Lords, I thought it was 
impossible that a poor child who was 
hardly clothed could have understood 
the meaning of such a word as “ ex- 
traneous.”’ I thought it was a mere 
‘‘cram,”’ and that he would be unable 
to answer any other question about this 
elaborate metallurgical process; and, 
wishing to test him, I asked him—‘‘ Now 
my boy, what is the meaning of ‘ ex- 
traneous?’?” He looked at me in the 
greatest surprise and astonished that I 
did not know, and at once answered the 
question by saying—‘‘ Not belonging to 
it.” Now, my Lords, I will put that 
question—‘‘ What is the meaning of the 
word ‘extraneous?’”’ to many highly 
cultivated persons, and nine out of 10, 
however highfy cultivated they may be, 
will fail to give me as clear and com- 
plete an answer as that little child. It 
shows what can be elicited from child- 
ren when extracts from various sub- 
jects, however scientific, are intelligently 
taught; and I came to the conclusion, 
looking at the intelligence manifested 
by the children in their reading lessons, 
that a great deal of the intelligence was 
derived from the fact that they are bi- 
lingual, the language used at the schools 
being English, and that used at their 
homes being Gaelic, and that the at- 
tempt to translate their ideas from one 
to the other was in itself a process which 
brought out the highest intellectual 
powers. My Lords, I cannot help think- 
ing that it is a great advantage to teach 
in primary schools the elementsof French 
and Latin. In Scotland they teach all 
the children the elements of Latin and 
of French on payment of a small fee; 
and if it were possible to teach the chil- 
dren in the primary schools in this coun- 
try the elements of French and Latin, 
and so compel them to translate their 
ideas from one language to another, I 
am convinced that you will introduce 
into the schools a most powerful ele- 
ment for bringing out the intelligence of 
the children. I am confirmed in this 
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view by some observations of the 
Inspectors ; and I may say here a 
on seeing the Notice of the noble 
opposite, I referred to the Reports in 
your Lordships’ Library, and on going 
through them I at once ascertained 
the extreme inaccuracy of the extracts 
quoted by the noble Lord (Lord Nor- 
ton). Ido not doubt but that he was 
perfectly honest in his intention ; but he 
read these Reports with one idea in his 
mind, and, like every other man who 
reads through long documents with a 
fixed intention, he saw nothing but that 
which supported his own view. In his 
remarks he has quoted a passage from 
Mr. Arnold’s Report; but Mr. Arnold 
distinctly says that he is in favour of 
introducing the elements both of Latin 
and French into elementary schools. 
Now, my Lords, going to another part 
of the country, where the children are 
also bi-lingual, I find there is great in- 
ducement offered in the new Code for 
the efficient teaching of extra subjects, 
thus giving great impetus to the work 
of education now attempted in all the 
schools of Wales, and which have been 
productive of the greatest improvement 
and in increasing the intelligence of the 
children in ordinary subjects. I have 
mentioned te your Lordships a case of 
the intelligence of children in Scotland, 
who by reading most of them could un- 
derstand the science of metallurgy ; but 
I venture to say you might have got 
extracts from a great many scientific 
writers of former times which would be 
equally intelligible to the ordinary child- 
ren in the schools of the country. I 
was only reading the other day a sub- 
ject which I certainly thought it would 
e impossible for children to understand 
in the elementary schools. I refer to 
the ‘‘ Optics”? of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
I found there a passage explaining the 
cause of the decay of human sight, and 
why it was that spectacles were useful 
to aged persons, described, as your 
Lordships can imagine, in magnificent 
English, and after reading it, I was per- 
fectly convinced that you might even, 
by judicious extracts from the writings 
of our great writers, teach in our ele- 
mentary schools the elements of most of 
the sciences. If the noble Earl can ex- 
plain away the impression produced 
out-of-doors by the recent vote of the 
House, I think it will be a great advan- 
tage. The Lord President of the Council 
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has promised that he will consider the 
subject in the Recess, and, no doubt, he 
will do so in the sincere desire to meet 
the views of the great majority of the 
House; but your Lordships must feel it 
is impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in consequence of a vote of either 
House of Parliament, to expunge from 
the Code a great variety of the teaching 
which for nine or ten years has been en- 
joyed by the working classes of the 
country. I do not think that the de- 
mands made by the working classes will 
be met by a few exhibitions being 
established here and there. I am con- 
vinced that your Lordships do not wish 
to lower the standard of education, but 
will be willing to leave with elementary 
teaching a great variety of subjects, in 
order that the parents of the scholars 
may select for themselves what subjects 
they would like their children to be exa- 
mined upon. 

Toe Duxe or RICHHOND anp 
GORDON said, he should not have taken 
part in the discussion but for the remarks 
which had been made by the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll). The Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council had promisd that he 
would, during the Recess, take the sub- 
ject into his consideration, with a view 
of meeting the views of the great ma- 
jority of their Lordships. He sincerely 
hoped, however, that in doing so he 
would not call into his council the advice 
of the noble Duke. 

Eart SPENCER, interposing, said, 
he could not promise to carry out the 
views of the majority of the House ; but 
simply that he would take care that the 
views of their Lordships were not left 
out of account. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, anyhow he hoped the 
advice of the noble Duke would not be 
called in, inasmuch as the noble Duke 
entirely differed from the views which 
a few nights before found favour with 
the great majority of the House. In the 
Act of 1872 a line was drawn which was 
omitted from the Act of 1870, and which 
rendered necessary the limitations of the 
Fourth Schedule which Her Majesty’s 
present Advisers proposed should be 
struck out. He (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) had been charged with 
wishing to expunge the Fourth Schedule 
from the Code. Why did he wish to 


do so? Because the Government had 
struck out the safeguard, without which 


Lhe Duke of Argyll 
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the provisions could not be properly 
worked. The limitation of age was, for 
instance, struck out. That, he thought, 
ought not to have been done. The noble 
Duke some years ago was in favour of 
limits—— 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: So I am 
now. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON : But those limitations which 
were in the Code had been struck out 
by the Government. These were the 
reasons which induced him to vote as 
he did the other night; and if the matter 
were brought forward again he should 
give a similar vote, as he had not been 
convinced that he was wrong in the 
course which he took on that occasion. 
He would like to know from the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville), who was 
in some part responsible for-the Educa- 
tion Act, whether it was right to extend 
this education all over the country 
without those safeguards which he (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon) so 
much wished to obtain, because some 
years ago the noble Earl supported the 
revised Code, which only allowed the 
‘three R’s”’ to be taught. 

Tae Duxe or SOMERSET expressed 
approval of the speech of the noble Earl 
the Lord President of the Council, and 
said that he should be quite satisfied if 
village boys could be taught to read and 
to understand what they read. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he wished 
to clear himself of the charge of incon- 
sistency which had been levelled against 
him. He had been asked whether he 
was not partly responsible for the revised 
Code of the “three R’s.” Well, it 
should be remembered that it was pro- 
vided in connection with that Code that 
there should be a reduction in the grants 
to a school if the general teaching of the 
school was not of an intelligent character. 
Since the time when this provision was 
made a larger number of subjects had 
certainly been introduced into elemen- 
tary schools, for which state of things 
no one was more responsible than the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon); and when the noble 
Duke talked of want of consistency he 
could say that he (Earl Granville) had 
been more consistent than he had him- 
self, because, when the subject was first 
introduced by the noble Lord (Lord 
Norton), he had treated the arguments of 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
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in the most contemptuous manner, and 
then, on the last occasion, suddenly 
turned round, and instead of proposing to 
amend the Schedule by the introduction 
of safeguards, voted en bloc against it. 

Viscounr SHERBROO pointed 
out that it was one thing not to interfere 
with the subjects taught in a school, but 
another to give payment for those 
subjects. Some subjects which were 
read about in schools formed an ex- 
cellent adjunct to a child’s education ; 
but when they were paid for the 
teachers were really being bribed to 
neglect their primary duty—namely, 
that of teaching the children intrusted 
to their care how to read. Whatever 
inducements might be offered by the 
State in its desire to extend the advan- 
tages of education, care should be taken 
not to encourage the teacher to avoid 
the dull and tedious, but most important, 
task of teaching his scholars to read 
well. Besides, the moment they directed 
the attention of teachers to these special 
subjects by making grants towards them 
they would find that the bright children 
would be pushed to pass the examina- 
tions to the disadvantage of the general 
education of the school. They would 
give a smattering of the higher subjects 
that would tend to raise the children in 
their own conceit, but would leave them 
absolutely without a knowledge of the 
rudiments of education. He repeated 
what he said the other evening, that it 
was impossible to find children in our 
elementary schools who could read well. 
It was of infinitely more importance that 
a boy should read well than he should 
be able to show off the little he had 
learnt in one of these subjects. 

Lorp WINMARLEIGH considered 
that it was injurious to introduce special 
subjects into elementary schools, be- 
cause it induced the teachers to neglect 
some pupils in order to advance others 
who showed more aptitude and intelli- 
gence in special subjects. While that 
was the case there ought to be some 
~— that could be brought to bear upon 
them. 

Eart FORTESOUE protested, on his 
own behalf and on that of his right rev. 
Friend (the Bishop of Exeter), against 
the allegation that they werere-actionary 
in this matter, or opposed to a further 
diffusion of education among the wage- 
earning class. He (Karl Fortescue) 
had again and again in his time dwelt 
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upon the injustice done in not extend- 
ing more widely exhibitions and scholar- 
ships in the endowed schools for their 
benefit. What they contended against 
was giving second-grade education in 
elementary schools. He felt, however, 
satisfied with the assurance given by 
his noble Friend the Lord President of 
the Council. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he had some personal knowledge of 
young men educated in some of their 
National Schools; and his experience 
differed greatly from that of his noble 
Friend (Viscount Sherbrooke). He 
ventured to say there were some who 
read and spelt as well as, and even 
better than, a large proportion of the 
sons of gentlemen of the same age, and 
who certainly spelt better than some 
sons of gentlemen with whom he had 
occasionally come in contact. He be- 
lieved that the education given by the 
National Schools in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, was at least as good as 
that received, in the same elementary 
subjects, by the higher classes. He 
entirely concurred in the principle enun- 
ciated by the noble Duke below the 
Gangway (the Duke of Somerset), who 
said that in this matter they ought to 
consider not only the children in the 
towns, but those in the rural districts 
also; only he would add the converse 
proposition, that they should consider not 
agricultural children only, but also those 
in the large manufacturing and other 
towns. They should consider not only 
one class, but children of all classes. 
If they did not bridge over the transi- 
tion from primary to elementary educa- 
tion by giving such facilities as they 
could for learning something more, con- 
sistently with the main objects of the 
elementary system of education, they 
would, in his opinion, make a great mis- 
take. It came to the knowledge of the 
Oxford University Commission, of which 
he (the Lord Chancellor) was a Member, 
through an influentially signed Petition 
from Manchester, that in cities and towns 
where the population was large, many 
of the poorest boys in the elementary 
schools were discovered to have quite 
sufficient ability to learn not only the 
elementary subjects, but to pass through 
the elementary schools into higher 
schools, and so to the Universities. 
Those boys could not have been sent, in 
the first instance, to a second-grade 
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school; they could not pass to such a 
school without some help; and, if a 
hard and fast line were drawn between 
the teaching in the elementary school 
and that in the school above it, they 
would never have been qualified to go 
forward. That was a state of things of | 
which he thought it would be a very 
great error indeed on the part of those 
who presided over the Educational De- 
partment not to take notice. He was 
perfectly convinced that if Inspectors did 
their duty there would be no difficulty 
whatever in reconciling such facilities 
as the Fourth Schedule gave for learning 
something more, with the highest effi- 
ciency in the teaching of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; and, where the subjects 
in the Fourth Schedule were taught, with 
good results, he could see no reason 
for discouraging, or not encouraging 
them. 

Lorp NORTON asked the noble Earl 
(Earl Spencer) if he would give the 
House extracts from the Inspectors’ Re- 
ports both of last year and the present 
giving their opinion on the Fourth Sche- 
dule? The extracts which he had cir- 
culated were such as related to this 
subject as referred to in the margins, 
and were ipsissima verba from the Re- 
ports themselves, and he maintained 
that they were not qualified in substance 
by the contexts. 

Eart SPENCER said, he must ob- 
ject to give extracts. The Reports 
would shortly be laid on the Table in 
the usual manner, and he hoped that 
ae would be sufficient for the noble 

ord. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
EJECTMENTS. 

Eart SPENCER wished to explain, 
in reference to the Motion of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Annesley) last evening 
for Returns as to Civil Bill Ejectments, 
that he now proposed to make the Re- 
turns in two parts. The first would be 
the Return moved for by Mr. J. Low- 
ther in the House of Commons in the 
last Parliament, and which would be 
laid on their Lordships’ Table in a few 
days ; and the second would be the ad- 
ditional Returns down to the 30th of 
June last. He hoped that this would 
be satisfactory to the noble Earl, who 
he was sorry to see was not then pre- 
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Return, in tabular form, of the number of civil 
bill ejectments in each county, distinguishing 
ejectments on the title from those for non-pay- 
ment of rent, tried and determined in each 
county in Ireland for each of the three years 
ending the 3lst day of December 1879, exclu- 
sive of ejectments for premises situate in coun- 
ties of cities, boroughs, and towns, under the 
Act 9th Geo. IV. chap. 82., or the Towns Im- 
provement (Ireland) Act, 1854, or any local 
Act :—Ejectments entered: On Title; Non-pay- 
ment of Rent: Decrees granted: Decrees exe- 
cuted: Dismisses: Cases otherwise disposed of. 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 6th July, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—New Warr Issurp—ov Berwick 
Borough, v. The Honble. Henry Strutt, now 
Baron Belper, called up to the House of 
Peers. 

New Memper Sworn—Charles Dalrymple, 
esquire, for Bute County. 

Punic Birts—Committee—Employers’ Liability 
(re-comm.) [209], debate adjourned. 

Committee—Report—Customs and Inland Re- 
venue [221-255]. 

Report—Inclosure Provisional Order (Clent Hill 
ae [217]; Land Drainage Provisional 
Orders (Frodsham, &c.) * [207]; Pier and 
Harbour Orders Confirmation * [175]; Tram- 
ways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) * [173]; 
Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) * 
[174]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Fleetwood, &c.) * [199]. 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Banbridge, &c.) * [201], 
and passed. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 

Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he had 
received from Mr. Justice Lush and Mr. Justice 
Manisty, two of the Judges sclected, in pursu- 
ance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, 
for the Trial of Election Petitions, a Certificate 
and Report relating to the Election for the 

Town of Lichfield. 


And the same were read, as followeth :— 


LICHFIELD ELECTION. 

The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1879. 

The Parliamentary Elections and Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, 1880. 
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To the Right Honourable 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

We, the Right Honourable Sir Robert Lush, 
knight, and the Honourable Sir Henry Manisty, 
knight, Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
and two of the Judges for the time being for 
the trial of Election Petitions in England, do 
hereby, in pursuance of the said Acts, certify 
that upon the 28th, 29th, and 30th days of 
June, and the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 5th days of 
July 1880, We duly held a Court at the Guild- 
hall, in the Borough of Lichfield, in the County 
of Stafford, for the trial of, and did try, the 
Election Petition for the said Borough between 
Sir John Swinburne, baronet, Petitioner; and 
Richard Dyott, Respondent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
We certify and report that at the conclusion 
of the said trial we determined that the said 
Richard Dyott, being the Member whose Elec- 
tion and Return were complained of in the said 
Petition was not duly elected and returned, and 
that his Election and Return were and are 
wholly null and void on the ground of abduction 
by the Respondent’s agents of voters, whereby 
they were prevented from voting at such Elec- 
tion, and we do hereby certify in writing such 
our determination to you. 

And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
practices having been committed at the said 
Election, we, in further pursuance of the said 
Acts, report as follows :— 

(a.) That no corrupt practice was proved to 
have been committed by or with the 
knowledge or consent of any Candidate 
at such Election ; 

(b.) We further report that the following 
persons have been proved at the trial to 
have been guilty of the corrupt practice 
of abduction of voters, whereby they 
were prevented from voting :— 

Frederick Symonds, a Justice of the 
Peace for the Borough of Lichfield ; 

James Spooner, Market Gardener, 
Lichfield ; 

(c.) We further report that there is no 
reason to believe corrupt practices have 
extensively prevailed at the Election for 
the Porouah of Lichfield to which the 
said Petition relates. 


Dated this 5th day of July 1880. 


Rost. Lusu. 
H. Manisry. 


And the said Certificate and Report were 
— to be entered in the Journals of this 
ouse, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o po 


FURNESS RAILWAY CERTIFICATE, 1880. 
RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That the draft Certificate of the Board of 
‘Trade now lying upon the Table, entitled ‘ The 
Furness Railway Certificate, 1880,’ ought not 
to be made.”—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 


{Jury 6, 1880} 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, the 
Certificate was passed by the Board of 
Trade under the Railway Facilities Acts, 
and the opponents received a full hear- 
ing. Their objections were fully in- 
quired into, Colonel Yolland, one of the 
most able and experienced of the Board’s 
Inspectors, having been sent down to visit 
Whitehaven and make a local inquiry. 
Colonel Yolland’s views were embodied 
in the Report which the Board of Trade 
had laid upon the Table of the House. 
The Trustees of Whitehaven Harbour 
had no locus standi as competing railway 
proprietors, because their railway only 
ran round the harbour, and could not in 
any way be of service in bringing the 
coal from the Croft Pit to the Furness 
Railway, that being the object of the 
promoters of the line for which a Cer- 
tificate had been given. That was also 
the answer to the objection which the 
Harbour Trustees urged against the 
Board of Trade for not having given a 
Provisional Order instead of a Certifi- 
cate. They had no power under the Act 
to make a Provisional Order unless the 
opposition came from a competent Rail- 
way or Canal Company. It was further 
urged that the modification in the scheme 
which Colonel Yolland recommended and 
the Board of Trade carried out to meet 
the representations of the Harbour Trus- 
tees as to the interference with their 
road were ultra vires. While he (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) denied this, he, at the 
same time, pointed out that this objec- 
tion came with very bad grace from the 
Harbour Trustees, as it was at their 
instance, and for their benefit, that the 
alterations were made. The Board of 
Trade submitted that, having made a 
full inquiry, and heard all the parties 
concerned, and then made a Certificate 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament, they might fairly ask 
the House not to annul their act without 
inquiry. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he was greatly obliged to his hon. Friend 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade for the explanation he had been 
good enough to give. He had been in- 
trusted with a Petition from the muni- 
cipal authorities of Whitehaven, who 
were also the urban sanitary authority, 
in which a complaint was made of the 
Order of the Board of Trade, which had 
been placed upon the Table, under the 
Railway Construction Act. He had, 
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therefore, considered it his duty to bring 
the matter under the attention of the 
Board of Trade, in order to see that no 
irregularity was committed, and no ab- 
solute injustice done. Having heard 
the explanation of his hon. Friend, he 
was bound to say that it did seem to him 
satisfactory as regarded the nature of 
the inquiry held. It also clearly showed 
that the technical grounds advanced by 
the Petitioners for objecting to the Order 
would fail before any Committee of the 
House, and that it would be held by 
the highest authorities that they had 
no locus standi in the matter. Under 
these circumstances, and feeling that the 
matter had been fully brought under the 
notice of the House, and in a mode that 
was satisfactory to the Petitioners, who, 
he hoped, would see that nothing had 
been left undone to establish their rights, 
if they had any, he had much pleasure 
in complying with the request of his 
hon. Friend, and he would not persevere 
with the Resolution he had moved. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


_—— 0m — 
PRISONS ACT, 1865—THE PLANK BED. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he will state under what cir- 
cumstances tlie plank bed was intro- 
duced into prisons; whether this form 
of discipline was found to answer any 
good purpose; and, if he will lay upon the 
Table the present instructions in regard 
to its use? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
that the history of the use of the plank 
bed in prisons was shortly this. A 
Select Committee of the Lords reported 
in 1863 that the use of plank beds, 
similar to the guards’ bed in military 
prisons, should be resorted to during 
short sentences and the earlier stages of 
long confinements. In the Prison Act 
of 1865 there was an enactment to the 
effect that a convicted criminal prisoner 
might be required to sleep on a plank 
bed without mattress during such time 
as might be determined by the Rules of 
the prison. The fact of this plank bed 
having been almost universally used 
since 1865 might be taken to indicate 
that it had been found to answer its 
purpose. The Secretary of State gave 


Ur. Cavendish Bentinck 
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orders in 1878 that women, men over 
60, and children under 13, should have 
a pillow and a mattress of some other 
material used. The hon. Member had 
asked if he would lay on the Table a 
copy of the instructions with regard to 
the use of the bed. The rule as to the 
practice was to be found in the Report 
of the Prison Commissioners, which was 
laid on the Table on the 19th February, 
1878. Of these Rules, Rule 16 ran 
thus— 

‘©A convicted criminal prisoner shall during 
the whole of his sentence, when it does not 
exceed one month, and during one month of his 
sentence when it exceeds that period, be re- 
quired to sleep on a plank bed; but that a 
prisoner shall be allowed the opportunity of 
earning by industry the gradual remission of 
this requirement, which, however, he shall be 
liable again to forfeit by idleness, inattention to 
instruction, or misconduct.” 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—REMISSION 
OF RESULT FEES. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If, considering the inability 
this year of the parents of children at- 
tending national schools in the districts 
in Ireland to contribute as in better years 
the proportion of school fees required in 
order to entitle the teachers to results 
fees, and the consequent total loss of 
such reward to the teacher, though other- 
wise fully earned by him, the Education 
Board will take into consideration the 
advisability of some temporary modifi- 
cation of the rules, so as to remedy for 
the current year such loss ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, this 
matter has had the attention of the Irish 
Government, and in consequence of their 
representations the Treasury have decided 
for the year ending the 31st of March, 
1881, results fees shall be paid in schools 
in scheduled Unions to the extent of half 
of the full amount, irrespective of the 
local contributions. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
RES NS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY (re-committed) 
BILL—[Br1 118.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr, Attorney 
General, Mr. Brassey.) 
COMMITTEE. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
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Question [2nd July], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair” (for Committee 
onthe Employers’ Liability (re-committed) 
Bill) :— 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no measure dealing with the Employers’ 
Liabilities for Injuries sustained by their Ser- 
vants can be accepted as a satisfactory solution 
of the question which admits, as a ground of 
defence in any action or proceeding brought for 
the recovery of damages or for com tion in 
respect to bodily injury or loss of life, that the 
person by whose negligence the injury or loss of 
life is alleged to have been occasioned was em- 
ployed in a common employment with the per- 
son killed or injured,”—(Mr. Macdonald,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. WARTON said, he must insist 
on the necessity of referring the Bill to 
a Select Committee. The subject re- 
quired a great deal of careful considera- 
tion, owing to the various conflicting in- 
terests both of masters and men engaged 
in different trades and pursuits which 
had rules and customs peculiar to them- 
selves. It would be impossible to lay 
down rules applicable to all these multi- 
farious trades and pursuits. The House 
had not the requisite knowledge to do so, 
and the task could only be successfully 
undertaken by a Committee upstairs. 
Was it reasonable that one man should 
be liable for the negligence of another ? 
He denied that it was either morally 
just or legally right. No doubt, on both 
sides of the House there was the deepest 
sympathy for the working men. Both 
sides wished to do what was right and 
just with regard to the working men; 
but what was the proposition of the Go- 
vernment? It only extended to some 
particular cases, and those were very few 
compared with those described as acci- 
dents; and he asked the attention of the 
Attorney General as to whether he had 


not known a long trial lasting some days, | ploy 


the question being to determine whether 
the event was the result of accident or of 
negligence? In his opinion, the Bill was 
not so logical as that of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s (Mr. Macdonald’s), because that 
hon. Member’s Bill applied to all cases 
of negligence ; whereas the Government 
confined it to cases of negligence on the 
part of those placed in a position of 
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superintendence. He thought the best 
course was to provide compensation by 
way of insurance. In that case, no trial 
need take a and the injured work- 
men would be ~~ on the right 
and proper scale. For 40 years the law 
had been as it was now, and during that 
period employers and employed had 
entered into contracts underit. It would 
not be said that the workmen could not 
contract with their employers, and for 
this reason—that they were members of 


great Trades Unions, which were strong 


enough to dictate the rate of wages that 
should be paid. Employers of labour, 
he had heard on good authority, were 
disposed to be very generous, and to be 
ready for insurance purposes to put down 
sovereign for sovereign with their work- 
men. Was it not worth while, then, to 
inquire whether a system of insurance 
which would work satisfactorily to all 
parties could not be devised? It was 
a question which could well be con- 
sidered fully and calmly by practical 
men in a Select Committee. The case 
of railway servants stood on a different 
footing, and he regretted that it had 
been used at the late elections as a lever 
for the intimidation of candidates. He 
opposed the Billin its present form ; and 
in reference to railway servants he 
thought their case ought not to be in- 
cluded in a general measure. The wages 
of miners and other persons engaged in 
dangerous employments were equal to 
the pay of a captain in the Army, and 
were something more than the emolu- 
ments of a curate in the Church. He, 
consequently, did not think they should 
claim to supplement those high wages 
by compensation in case of injury. He 
considered they should not pass hastily 
a Bill which would only lead to litiga- 
tion; and he asked the House to take 
into consideration his counter scheme, 
which would do justice to all. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked leave to 
withdraw the Resolution which stood in 
his name with reference to common em- 

loyment. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN rose to a 
point of Order. This was the second 
occasion on which the hon. Member for 
Stafford had risen to withdraw his Reso- 
lution, and it was desirable to hear from 
the Speaker whether this was in Order 
or not. Heshould like to know from the 
Government whether they were in favour 
of the Amendment ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not speaking to a question of Order. 
On Friday last the hon. Member for 
Stafford applied to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and I put the usual Question, 
“That the Amendment be, by leave, 
withdrawn.” Leave was not given, and 
now the hon. Member renews his appli- 
cation. 

Str EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
only wished to know exactly the posi- 
tion in which the House stood. The 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Stafford stated that— 


‘No measure dealing with the Employers’ 
Liabilities for Injuries sustained by their Ser- 
vants can be accepted as a satisfactory solution 
of the question which admits, as a ground of de- 
fence in any action or proceeding brought for 
the recovery of damages or for compensation in 
respect to bodily injury or loss of life, that the 
person by whose negligence the injury or loss of 
life is alleged to have been occasioned was em- 
ployed in a common employment with the per- 
son killed or injured ;’’ 


and before he was permitted to withdraw 
it the House ought to be informed as to 
what was the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in the matter. Were they in 
favour of the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Stafford or not? If they 
were in favour of it, there was all the 
more reason for sending the Bill to a 
Select Committee. If they were not, 
then, he asked, what bargain had been 
come to between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the hon. Member for Stafford 
which induced him to withdraw that 
which he considered a cardinal proposi- 
tion. Until a satisfactory explanation 
had been given on that point both by 
the Government and the hon. Member 
for Stafford, he should certainly oppose 
the withdrawal of the Resolution. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER thought the 
motive of the hon. Member for Stafford 
in seeking to withdraw his Resolution, 
as well as the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in regard to it, was sufficiently 
clear from what had preceded. In sub- 
mitting the Resolution the hon. Member 
for Stafford distinctly intimated that he 
did not wish to retard the progress of 
the Bill; and the Government had stated, 
over and over again, that they distinctly 
repudiated the hon. Member’s proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL hoped that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Stafford would be allowed to be with- 
drawn. It was intended there should 
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have been a decision as to whether the 

uestion should or should not go to a 
Select Committee; but the Government 
had met them in a fair way, and it 
would, therefore, be far better to allow 
the Amendment to be withdrawn. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN said, that, 
with a strong desire to save the time of 
the House, he would not insist upon a 
division. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. KNOWLES moved that the Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee, with 
the view of afterwards instructing them 
to consider— 


‘Whether efficient provision cannot be made 
for all persons injured during their employment, 
and for the widows and orphans of those killed 
by accident, by an insurance fund contributed 
by masters and workmen, and whether the same 
would not be more beneficial to the workman 
than the right of action proposed to be given by 
the Bill.’’ 


The hon. Member said, that, having 
listened with great attention to the de- 
bate as far as it had gone, he had come 
to the conclusion that the Bill was so 
surrounded by difficulties that it could 
not be satisfactorily dealt with in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. To confirm 
the principle of the Bill as at present 
drawn would only be to give rise to 
further agitation, which would be kept 
up until the liability of employers 
would be made to extend to the humblest 
among the employés entitled to give orders 
in manufacturing or mining operations. 
As to the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford, no doubt it had been 
withdrawn simply because pressure had 
been put upon him by the Government. 
[Mr. Macponatp: No.] If the Govern- 
ment passed the Bill before the House, 
they would affirm the principle of the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Stafford. In moving his Resolution 
the hon. Member referred to two or 
three cases, which he seemed to pre- 
sume supported his views with regard 
to common employment. In the case of 
an engineman and a collier, or a miner, 
he said that there was no common em- 
Cea between the two. In his (Mr. 

nowles’) opinion, there was a common 
employment between an engineman and 
a miner. He meant by an engineman 
not an engine driver, but the person who 
attends to the engine by which the 
miner was let down to his work in the 
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mine, by which his * eres was brought 
to the surface, and by which he was 
himself brought back to the surface 
when his day’s work was done. If 
there was no common employment be- 
tween these two he did not know what 
constituted common employment. It 
was said that the proposed alteration of 
the law would pe assimilate the law 
of this country to that of France, of 
Germany, of Belgium, and of other 
countries ; but it seemed to be forgotten 
that the conditions of the labour market 
in the different countries differed most 
materially. In Belgium, for instance, 
women and children were employed in 
work connected with mining operations 
without any restrictions whatever; the 
working classes were paid at the rate 
of about two-thirds of the amount re- 
ceived in this country, and their hours 
of labour were about a third longer in 
duration. [Mr. Macponatp dissented. ] 
The expression of the hon. Member 
showed that differences of opinion ex- 
isted; and, therefore, there was the 
greater importance for instituting such 
an inquiry as could take place before a 
Select Committee, which would have the 
full facts before it. It was further 
worthy of remark that in the countries 
to which reference had been made in 
support of the present proposal the rela- 
tions of labour to the State were very 
different from those existing in this 
country. There the State owned the 
mines and the railways, and if colliery 
proprietors made no profit they had to 
pay no royalties—the Government taking 
the precaution to employ the best means 
of providing that profit should be made 
by appointing Inspectors to see that the 
operations were conducted on the best 
principles ; but whether there was profit 
or not made upon English mines, those 
working the mines had to pay both 
royalty and rent, and there were in- 
stances in this country where rents and 
royalty to the extent of £15,000 and 
£20,000 a-year were paid, and no profits 
were made at all. There were many 
other differences between the conditions 
of labour in Continental countries and 
our own, which made an assimilation of 
the law as difficult as it would be un- 
just. In those countries to which he had 
referred there was a very arbitrary mode 
of settling disputes. If a strike occurred, 
before very long the military were called 
out. The proposals in the present Bill 
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were calculated to destroy the freedom of 
contract, and he did not think that the 
House would be willing to go back to 
the practices which had obtained in the 
days of feudalism. He did not think 
that the hon. Member for Stafford would 
like to return to the days of serfdom 
and slavery which existed when the pre- 
sent law was passed, and there were only 
masters and men; but if they were to do 
away with freedom of contract they were 
going back to the old days of serfdom. 
He contended that up to the present 
employers of labour had done their duty 
to their employés. He did not like the 
existing law, for it was admittedly un- 
just; many celebrated lawyersand Judges 
had said so. Upon it, however, bad as 
it was, their institutions were built, and 
if it was altered the foundations of their 
great commercial undertakings would be 
rendered very unsafe. He could see 
nothing that was fair in the Bill. No- 
thing in the Bill indicated that it had 
proceeded from people of experience, 
and he could only come to the conclusion 
that it had originated with a class whose 
object it was to harass the employers of 
the country, and to set masters and men 
at loggerheads with one another—a class, 
in fact, whose very existence depended 
upon the keeping of masters and men at 
variance, whereas the success of trade 
rested in a great measure upon both 
classes working in harmony. The hon. 
and learned Member for Coventry (Sir 
Henry Jackson) had said that he could 
not see how compulsory insurance could 
be practical. He (Mr. Knowles) was 
confident that a practical method could 
be devised by a Select Committee which 
would satisfy everbody, and be an enor- 
mous boon to ven injured in 
theiremployment. Ithad been stated that 
thismatter of insurance had been brought 
forward in consequence of this Bill. Well, 
he might point out that in a pamphlet 
written by Mr. Campbell, a gentleman of 
very considerable importance upon the 
subject, he stated that he had always 
known of such a provision as insurance 
for meeting accidents in dangerous em- 
ployments before and since 1862, and he 
(Mr, Knowles) had since known the in- 
stitution to gradually grow all his life. 
At all the collieries with which he had 
ever been connected arrangements were 
made to meet the consequences of acci- 
dents ; but they were not of a permanent 
character. Since 1862 societies for the 
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poe relief of injured colliers had 
een growing, and they had done a great 
deal of If this Bill was passed 
the master would not be responsible for 
more than 5 per cent of the accidents, 
and what was to be done with the other 
95? His object in sending the subject 
before a Select Committee was that the 
whole 100 should be providedfor. That 
morning he had received a letter on the 
present Bill from a legal gentleman, in 
which he said that his sympathies were 
all with the Liberal Government ; but he 
regretted that they had taken up such 
an arbitrary, slovenly, and ill-considered 
piece of amateur legislation as the Bill 
of Mr. Brassey, and he also regretted 
that the Attorney General had stated that 
the question of insurance had now only 
come to the front; whereas two witnesses 
= evidence with regard to it to the 

elect Committee that had sat upon the 
subject. The necessity for an investiga- 
tion was shown by the fact that the Go- 
vernment appeared not to know that for 
many years compulsory insurance had 
been in operation in Germany, and had 
worked well. The Select Committee 
appointed by the late Government did 
not understand the question. The Go- 
vernment did not realize the importance 
of it. The Committee did not give 
prominence to this feature in their Re- 
port; and they, consequently, did not know 
that compulsory insurance in Germany 
had worked well. Now, these were the 
opinions of a legal gentleman who had 
considered the question well. As to the 
Bill now before the House, it should 
be remembered that it went much 
beyond the lines of their Report. The 
Committee reported that no extension 
of the law was desirable. He (Mr. 
Knowles) would enter his feeble protest 
against the alterations being proposed 
in the present law. The Bill he re- 
garded as both undesirable and unneces- 
sary, and it was anything but a compen- 
sation Bill. It was a litigation Bill, for 
all the compensation would be swallowed 
up in litigation. In the conversations 
that he had had with employers on this 
subject during the last two or three 
years, not one of them expressed them- 
selves as desirous of shirking any fair 
and just responsibility. He trusted 


that the Government would not ignore 
the deputation which waited upon the 
Premier a week ortwoago. It consisted 
of gentlemen who represented capital to 


Mr. Knowles 
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the amount of between £1,200,000,000 
and £1,300,000,000. They had considered 
this question over and over again for the 
last three years, and they had tried all 
sorts of ways to meet the question, with 
the result that the only method of pre- 
venting the continuous heartburnings of 
the workpeople was by some mode of 
insurances. Government would give 
them an opportunity of submitting such 
a scheme to a Select Committee it 
would be fairly considered. It had been 
asked why the opponents of the Bill as 
it stood did not put their views on 
paper and let them be discussed in 
Committee of the Whole House; but he 
could see no force in such a suggestion, 
because in such Committee there was 
no opportunity of examining witnesses, 
and hon. Members who only kept do- 
mestic servants had no opportunity of 
gaining information as to the work of 
miners, who spent the greater part of 
their time underground, with nothing 
more to guide them in the conduct of 
their work than the dim and glimmering 
light of safety-lamps. In Committee of 
the Whole House there would only be a 
scramble for Amendments, and nothing 
like justice could be done. The Govern- 
ment, with their large majority, would 
affirm the principle of the Bill. Some 
gentlemen said the Bill would not be so 
bad as he feared, because employers 
generally of both political Parties be- 
lieved that no Government would do 
such a gross piece of injustice as this 
Bill would involve. But-now that those 
people who felt confidence in the pro- 
tection of the House saw that the House 
was moving in so dangerous a direction, 
they saw it was time to realize their 
position. The feeling against the Bill 
was thus growing every day, and the 
numerous Petitions against it showed 
that people were getting alarmed. One 
firm, with a capital of £3,650,000, who 
employed many thousand workpeople, 
had, in their Petition against the Bill, 
stated that it would render it difficult, 
if not impossible, to compete successfully 
with foreign nations, and that all coal 
and iron property in this country would 
be very largely depreciated in value. 
Another argument he held against the 
Bill was that it would inflict injustice 
upon a large number of persons who 
had invested their money in mining 
property, which would be largely de- 
preciated in value if the Bill passed. 
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The Prime Minister, a few days ago, 
speaking on the — to give local 
option as to the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, admitted that if such option 
were given, the question of compen- 
sating the publicans whose property 
was depreciated in value would have 
to be considered. He should like to 
know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be prepared with a proposal 
for the compensation of mineowners, 
whose property would be rendered al- 
most valueless if the Bill were passed 
in its present form? The present 
system of insurance was all very well ; 
but one great difficulty in working 
provident societies was that the men 
often went away to some other locality 
where such societies did not exist. Be- 
sides, the insurances were not like those 
against death or old age. The men were 
assessed at a very low rate in order to 
cover the risk of accident. If a man 
insured, again, for a railway journey, he 
paid his insurance money for his journey, 
and if he did not get injured he did not 
get anything returned to him. Again, 
that was lost and scattered to the wind, 
and, of course, rather fortunate for him. 
So, workmen running risks paid their 
quota towards those who had not been 
equally fortunate with themselves. If 
they could, by legislation, compel men 
and masters, because masters wanted 
more compulsion than the men, to ac- 
cept the principle, provident institutions 
would cover a far wider area than they 
did at present. For instance, it was 
every man’s duty to educate his chil- 
dren; but they found the people did 
not accept the moral obligation, and they 
had to pass an Education Act in order 
to compel parents todo so. Then, again, 
every man was under a moral obligation 
not to overwork his wife or his children ; 
but it was found that many traded on 
them, and Parliament stepped in and 
said—‘‘ We won’t permit you to trade 
upon them and work them more than 
they can stand.” He thought there 
would, therefore, be no injustice in 
masters saying to their men—“ We en- 
gage you in a dangerous occupation, and 
you shall contribute your 1d. or your 2d. 
per week,’’ the masters, at the same 
time, being compelled to do the same. 
Was it any hardship that a man should 
be told—*‘ You shall pay 1d. or 2d. per 
week in order to make provision for your- 
self and family in case of injury during 
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your hazardous employment, or, if killed, 
to provide for your widow and orphans?” 
There was never any hardship nor any- 
thing degrading in such a course. Un- 
less such a system were madecompulsory, 
the masters could never be induced to 
contribute their quota, although he was 
convinced that they were willing to do 
what was right in the matter. Work- 
people would do what was honest if they 
were led in the proper direction ; it was 
not they who wished for this Bill, but 
only the agitators who had persuaded 
them that this Bill would make them 
more comfortable and more independent. 
Where the workpeople understood the 
question they did not want this Bill. 
He heard the other day from a man 
who, having been offered £100 by a 
railway company for damages sustained 
in a railway accident, went to law and 
recovered £105, only to find that the 
whole of that sum was swallowed up 
by the lawyer’s bill. Many such cases 
would be met with if this Bill became 
law. It might be said that the evil of 
litigation would cure itself in time; but, 
in the meantime, how much misery and 
loss would have been sustained! A 
Select Committee, it was said, meant 
delay ; but if preparations were made 
for the inquiry during the Recess, there 
was no reason why the Report should 
not be presented by Easter or Whitsun- 
tide at the latest, when more time would 
remain for legislation than was afforded 
now. Nobody would suffer from the 

ostponement, and the only loss would 
be one year’s crop of lawsuits. He fully 
agreed in the remarks made by the hon. 
Member for South Durham (Mr. J. W. 
Pease), and believed that 19 out of every 
20 men were indisposed for any exten- 
sion of the law, or, in fact, wanted the 
present Bill at all. It was only through 
one or two going amongst them, repre- 
senting that they wanted to obtain some- 
thing that they would never realize or be 
kept independent in the case of accident, 
that a number had been induced to wish 
for it. He believed that the working 
classes would rather have some mode of 
insurance, so as to have a certainty, than 
to: have to be dragged through Courts of 
Law. The amount of money which would 
be spent in litigation, but which might be 
employed in the creation of an insurance 
fund, would be enormous. The fact was, 
that the Bill had been hurriedly brought 
into the House. He did not believe 
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that either the late or the present 
Government saw the full bearings of it 
when they introduced it. He hoped a 
Select Committee would be appointed 
to consider whether some alternative 
scheme, more just both to the working 
classes and to the employers, could not 
be devised. The hon. Member for Mor- 
peth (Mr. Burt) had compared this mea- 
sure to the Mines Regulation Act, and 
had remarked that when the latter Act 
was passed all the coalowners thought 
they were going to be ruined, whereas 
the result was that they were none the 
worse off. When the Mines Regulation 
Act was originally brought forward in 
its crude form it was a dangerous Bill, 
though nothing like so ruinous as this. 
After four years’ discussion inthat House 
the Mines Regulation Act was brought 
into its present state. In that case there 
was a limit to the liability which, under 
the present Bill, would be unlimited. 
He need not point out that no trade 
could prosper where masters and men 
were in constant litigation. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Chester 
knew what would be the effect of this 
Bill he would not press it. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s position seemed to be 
that of an election agent. He had got 
a Bill to pass and he must pass it, and 
he had got the Law Officers of the Crown 
to assist him. If those learned Gentle- 
men would put aside their law and apply 
their common sense to the subject, they 
would feel as strongly about the Bill as 
he (Mr. Knowles) did. The result of 
passing the Bill would not be to the 
credit of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
would do no good to anybody, but would 
injure both employers and employed. 
If the Government refused a Select Com- 
mittee, they would lose a golden oppor- 
tunity. He believed that before such a 
Committee evidence could be given to 
satisfy them that an alternative scheme 
of insurance would be better, not only 
for the employers but for the employed. 
In conclusion, the hon. Gentleman 
moved— 


“ That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and that it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to consider whether 
efficient provision cannot be made for all per- 
sons injured during their employment, and for 
the widows and orphans of those killed by acci- 
dent by an insurance fund contributed by mas- 
ters and workmen, and whether the same would 
not be more beneficial to the workmen than the 
right of action proposed to be given by the Bill.” 


Mr. Knowles 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, the first Ques- 
tion to put to the House would be that 


the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and the second part of the 
Amendment as to the Instructions to the 
Committee could afterwards be put if 
the Amendment was carried. 

Mr. KNOWLES said, he would move 
it in any way consistent with the Rules 
ofthe House. Hewould,then, simply pro- 
pose that the Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee, and if that proposal 
were assented to he should be happy to 
agree to any Instructions the Govern- 
ment might think right to give the Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,’’— 
(Mr. Knowles,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question ve ai ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN supposed that 
there was no Member to whom the 
House would listen more willingly and 
patiently than to the hon. Member for 
Wigan who had just sat down ; because 
it was within the knowledge of the 
House that the hon. Member was 
himself largely interested in the trade 
and in the industry of the country, 
had great practical acquaintance with 
this particular question, and a know- 
ledge of the subject which the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) candidly and honestly acknowledged 
that he did not possess; and, moreover, 
it was well known to many that his rela- 
tions with his workpeople had always 
been of a most honourable nature. He 
was, however, somewhat in doubt whe- 
ther the hon. Member was speaking 
against the Bill or was speaking 
against time. He could say, however, 
on behalf of the Government, that they 
had no right—and they certainly had 
no inclination—to complain of the fullest 
and most careful discussion of the mea- 
sure. They knew very well that it 
touched great interests, and the trade 
of this country was so complicated that 
it was difficult at first sight, without 
very careful consideration, to see what 
was the exact incidence of a Bill of this 
kind, and to what degree the various 
interests might be affected by it. But 
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he was bound to say that it appeared to 
him that the greatness of the interests 
concerned made the Representatives of 
those interests in the House altogether 
too timid. They had the hon. Member 
for Wigan telling them that it would 
render the great properties invested in 
mines and similar undertakings almost 
worthless. He could only say that if 
the hon. Gentleman could show that 
one-tenth of the accusations he brought 
forth were justified, he (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) would be the first one to try and 
induce his Colleagues to withdraw the 
Bill from the House. Sidney Smith 
used to say that Consols were the 
greatest foolsin Europe. He would not 
say that of the interests concerned ; but 
he would say that whenever this ques- 
tion was touched they were always met 
by exaggerated apprehensions. The 
hon. Member had confessed, with re- 
gard to the Mines Regulation Act, that 
he and those who worked against the 
Billhad entertained exaggerated notions 
and apprehensions. 

Mr. KNOWLES explained, that what 
he did say was that he objected to the 
erude Bill as it came into the House ; 
but, after four years’ discussion, it was 
made a different measure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was glad to 
hear that the Bill as it left the House 
was so satisfactory. That was the first 
time he had heard a mineowner say so. 
He knew very well that the hon. Mem- 
ber declared at the time that the Bill 
would be the ruin of the country, inas- 
much as it would so hamper the home 
industries that their workmen and the 
employers would have no chance with 
competition abroad. The hon. Gentle- 
man had said that this Bill was 20 times 
worse than the Mines Regulation Bill. 
Well, the extra cost thrown upon the 
mineowner under the Mines Regulation 
Act was 6d. per ton; some put it at 1s. 
It had been estimated that the extra 
cost to the mineowner under this Bill 
would be 3d. per ton, or 1-24th of the 
liability imposed by the Mines Regula- 
tion Act. He was right in reminding 
the House that the same objections were 
taken to the Factory Acts when they 
‘were first brought before the House; 
and he might quote some expressions of 
opinion in reference to legislation with 
regard to the merchant shipping, and 
also for the security of the public on 
‘railways. They knew, however, that 
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those industries had not suffered, but 
had gone on developing and improving ; 
and he ventured to think that it would 
be so in the interests now represented 
to be in such a state of alarm by the 
hon. Member for Wigan. He thought 
they must say that the discussion on 
this measure, protracted as it was, 
cleared the ground and paved the wa 

fur further progress. They were able 
to estimate the objections taken to the 
Bill, together with the alternatives pro- 
posed for the acceptance of the House. 
One thing was very marked, and that 
was that everybody agreed that some- 
thing must be done, and that a clear 
case had been made out for an alteration 
of the law, and that the sooner the al- 
teration was made the better would it be 
for all interests concerned. It had been 
made clear that the objections to the 
Bill were practically confined to two 
classes—the representatives of the rail- 
way interest in the first place, and of 
the mining interest in the second. The 
great bulk of the trading interests of the 
country were perfectly silent on the 
subject. [‘‘No, no!”] Well, he had 
seen objections taken by the general 
trade of the country to the Bill known 
as that of the hon. Member for Hast- 
ings, but none to the Bill before the 
House. But the case for an alteration 
of the law was precisely the strongest in 
those two cases from which the greatest 
objections came. The agitation began 
in connection with the railway interest, 
and arose from that almost monstrous 
interpretation of the law which recog- 
nized as fellow-servants the working- 
man earning 30s. a week and the man 
drawing £2,000 or £3,000 a-year as 
general manager. They had been told 
on a previous occasion by the hon. 
Member for Wigan that there were, on 
the whole, 500,000 persons employed in 
the mining industries of this country, 
out of which number about 190,000 per- 
sons were annually killed or temporarily 
maimed annually by accident! So that, 
the whole of those so employed were 
killed or disabled every five years. There 
must be something wrong in the system 
under which such an enormous waste of 
human life and under which such an 
enormous amount of human suffering 
became possible, and a change might 
surely be able to remedy this state of 
things. The objections taken to the Bill 
were really to the original draft as it was 
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introduced to the House and before the 
modifications, which were promised by 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in his opening speech, were 
made. No doubt, the original Bill 
created some exaggerated alarm; but the 
ground for this had been removed by 
the alterations. These alterations had 
all been indicated by his right hon. 
Friend in his opening speech, and, with- 
out affecting the main principle of the 
Bill, they were intended to define its ap- 
plication more clearly. The Government 
had limited the definition of the term 
‘‘ superintendent ’’ until it came to be 
a person delegated with authority—a 
master or a person having others under 
his control, in contrast to persons em- 
loyed in manuallabour. The hon. and 
cae Member for Coventry (Sir Henry 
Jackson) had told them there was no 
principle in such a definition ; but, for 
his part, he thought otherwise, as he 
felt confident there was a real distine- 
tion between persons in that position of 
authority, acting in lieu of the master, 
and for whom the master was expected 
to make himself almost personally liable, 
and in whose selection he must exercise 
particular care and attention, in contrast 
with the ordinary workman who could 
in no way exercise control. Then, they 
had made another modification, to which 
the hon. Member for Wigan had not 
alluded, which had a most important 
bearing on all the objections which had 
been urged against the Bill—they had 
limited the amount of liability. They 
had left no longer any room for extor- 
tionate demands; and what they had 
done was in the interest of the workman 
as well as of the employer. There was 
no longer any reason to expect any 
difficulty would arise from extortionate 
claims being made upon the employers. 
The alternative proposals made by the 
opponents of the Bill would, if accepted, 
impose much greater liability on the 
trade and industry of the country than 
was contemplated by the Bill itself 
as it now stood. Take, for instance, 
the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member for Coventry. He had urged 
that the law could not be left as it 
now was, and that he was willing to 
accept the principle of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Mac- 
donald), if he was granted certain con- 
cessions. Now, what were those con- 
cessions which the hon. and learned 
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Member for Coventry said he was 
willing to adopt? The Bill which 
the hon. Member for Stafford intro- 
duced would make employers liable 
for acts of negligence of every work- 
man in their employ. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cardiganshire (Mr. D. Davies), 
for instance, had 4,000 workmen in 
his employ; and, therefore, if the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Stafford 
was introduced, the hon. Member for 
Cardiganshire would become liable for 
the acts of negligence of the whole 
of his 4,000 workmen, whereas the 
Bill before the House would only make 
the hon. Member liable for 50 out of 
the 4,000. The hon. and learned Member 
for Coventry asked that he should re- 
ceive concessions limiting the compensa- 
tion to £150, whereas the present pro- 
posal was three years’ wages. The ave- 
rage wages of the county would not pro- 
duce more than £200; and, therefore, 
all that the hon. and learned Member 
asked in return for raising the liability 
about 80 times was that damages 
should be reduced from £200 to £150. 
That was sufficient to show that hon. 
Members did not really understand the 
effect of the present Bill. Then, 
with respect to the alternative of ‘‘ com- 
pulsory insurance,’’ the hon. Member 
(Mr. Knowles) said he was willing to 
pay £1 for £1 paid by his workmen, and 
was willing that that should be not for 
accidents. occasioned by negligence, but 
for all accidents to which workmen were 
liable. But he also said that the Bill 
did not deal with one-twentieth of those 
accidents. Thus, while he said the Bill 
was going to ruin all the mining indus- 
try of the Kingdom, he was willing to 
undertake a liability which could be 
proved authentically to be ten times 
greater than the liability which could 
be incurred under the Bill. Could those 
arguments be serious? Were they really 
presented with a view to acceptance by 
the House, or were they only put for- 
ward to delay the progress of the Bill? 
Of one thing he was certain. If their 
proposals were carried into effect, the 
persons whom they represented would 
say that the Government proposed to 
scourge with whips, but their Represen- 
tatives proposed to scourge with scor- 
pions. There was clearly an admitted 
grievance on the part of workmen, 
although the extent of that grievance 
was open to difference of opinion. 
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Among the grievances which existed 
there was another which had not been 
considered, and that grievance was that 
there was a positive immunity granted to 
large employersascompared with smaller 
hear] Mr. Macponatp: Hear, 
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hear!| If the smaller employer ex- 
tended his business, and substituted for 
his own personal inspection that of 
managers, the workmen were left with- 
out any compensation from the manager 
in case of an accident, and so the em- 
ployer, at present, escaped all liability. 
Now, if it was admitted such a grievance 
existed, surely it was wise to attempt to 
remedy it, and it was almost dangerous 
to meet much a grievance with the 
answer non possumus. Agitation con- 
tinued, the House was stormed, and 
hasty legislation was the consequence, 
which was much more injurious to the 
interests involved than it would have 
been if the matter had been taken up in 
time. There were now before the House 
three separate proposals. First, there was 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Stafford, and, as they had been urged 
to speak frankly on the matter, his right 
hon. Friend said, in the plainest possible 
terms, that the Government were unable 
to accept the principle of that Bill. He 
was not quite sure that there was not 
some ground for difference between a 
stranger and a workman. A stranger 
was entirely outside the operations; a 
workman was, to a certain extent, a 
partner in an enterprize, and to a cer- 
tain extent he might be called upon to 
share the risk. On this ground, and on 
the ground that a principle which would 
involve so indefinite a liability would in- 
terfere with trade and enterprize, they 
had found themselves unable to accept 
it. The hon. Member for Stafford had 
not been over anxious to press his con- 
clusion, and he had written a letter in 
which he had pointed out the nature 
and extent of the grievance of the work- 
man, and had suggested that it should 
be met by making answerable for negli- 
gence not only the employer, but all 
those exercising a delegated authority. 
That modified view of the case was 
the one which they had endeavoured 
to meet by the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) would also 
abolish the distinction between the 
workman and the stranger, and he 
would do it, not by elevating the work- 
man to the position of the stranger, but 
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by depressing the stranger to the posi- 
tion of the workman. He would lessen 
the existing liability of the employer, 
and would not extend it in the case of 
the workman. No one but the hon. 
Member had been bold enough to sup- 
port his view. One effect of that would 
be that the Railway Companies would 
be relieved from liability in respect of 
accidents; and he did not think the 
public would travel in peace of mind if 
they knew that they were deprived of 
the security furnished by the fact that a 
Company would have to pay a heavy 
penalty for injury due to negligence. 
The third proposal was the Bill of the Go- 
vernment, and what it did was to lessen 
a practical grievance. It was not pos- 
sible to obtain finality in this or any 
matter ; but if the Bill were passed the 
case for interference would be very much 
weaker than it was at present. Now, 
what real objection could be urged 
against the Bill as it now stood? The 
most serious was that urged by the hon. 
Member for Wigan—that it would en- 
courage litigation. To lessen the risk 
of that the Government entreated the 
assistance of the House; and if there 
were any way in which the liability to 
litigation could be reduced, the Govern- 
ment would be glad to accept it. But 
the general argument was an argument 
against all concession of legal right, for, 
if there were no law, there would be no 
litigation. They could not have a legal 
remedy without opening the way to 
litigation. Whether, in practice, the 
amount of litigation would be as se- 
rious as was supposed he was inclined 
to doubt. One or two questions might 
arise; but as many decisions would 
settle them once for all. The proba- 
bility of litigation had been immensely 
lessened, if not altogether removed, 
by the proposal to limit the maximum 
amount of compensation. The largest 
sum a workman could receive would 
not generally exceed £200, and in a 
vast number of cases it would be much 
less. No doubt, the employer would 
make an effort to come to some agree- 
ment; and as a sum of from £20 to 
£50 would represent the difference be- 
tween the claim and the offer, it was 
not likely that sensible people on either 
side would waste the money that should 
go into the pocket of one party or the 
other. Whether the Bill would do any- 
thing to expose us still further to foreign 
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competition, and how far it would do so, 
depended upon the amount of compensa- 
tion; and when it was reduced to an 
amount which represented an average 
of a farthing per ton on every ton of 
coal raised, it could not be urged that 
that would seriously affect our ability to 
compete with foreign enterprize. This 
was not a new proposal; it would only 
restore the law to what it was before 
1837. No doubt, the hon. and learned 
Member for Coventry would dispute 
that opinion ; but it was abundantly en- 
dorsed. The hon. and learned Member 
would not dispute that the Government 
Bill would make the law less onerous 
to employers than was the law as laid 
down in Scotland previously to 1862; 
and it had not been shown that trade in 
Scotland had been hampered by a law 
much more stringent than that proposed. 
He also believed with the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) that there 
was no doctrine similar to their own in 
any other country; as in Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Italy it was altogether un- 
known, and from France he had a letter 
stating that the number of accidents in 
French mines was very much less than 
in England. He would be very sorry, 
however, to lay much stress upon that 
statement, although it could not but 
show that no wrong would be likely to 
result if a similar principle of liability 
for negligence was adopted in this coun- 
try. He might further say that the Go- 
vernment did not believe in the princi- 
ple advocated of compulsory insurance, 
of which no ‘practical proposal had yet 
been laid before the House; at the same 
time, they were willing to consider any 
Amendments designed to give practical 
shape to the suggestions which had 
been made with reference to insurance. 
He understood there had been a meet- 
ing of hon. Members who opposed the 
Bill, in order to see whether they could 
mature a scheme of insurance. He did 
not know whether they came to an 
agreement—[An hon. Memper: No. ]— 
but he inferred they had not done so, 
because no Notice of an Amendment 
indicating such an agreement ap- 
. peared on the Paper. A question 
would arise as to whether a scheme of 
insurance was to apply to all accidents, 
or only to those contemplated by the 
Bill. If it was to apply to all, the 
liability it would impose upon the trade 
of the country would be ten times 
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greater than that proposed by the Bill. 
Then the question would arise—where 
was the House going to stop? If they 
were to have a system of compulsory 
thrift, why should they not adopt the 
scheme advocated by the Earl of Car- 
narvon in ‘another place?’ He did 
not see any more reason for compelling 
a workman to insurance of this kind 
than he did for forcing every man to in- 
sure his house or his life. The pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory), that the master’s 
contribution to an insurance fund or the 
sum thereby insured should be a set-off, 
was rather a complicated one; but, still, 
it was worth that consideration which 
could be given to it in Committee. He 
was afraid it was uncertain whether, by 
accepting this or any other proposal, 
they could conciliate all opponents of the 
Bill; because many‘objections went much 
deeper than that there was no scheme 
of insurance, and, indeed, went to the 
principle of the measure altogether. 
There was no reason to believe that in 
a Select Committee the proposals would 
assume a more definite shape than they 
had done in the House; and he could 
not but look upon the suggestion of in- 
surance as a dilatory plea, which would 
have the effect, although it might not 
have the intention, of stifling the Bill 
altogether. There was no reason to 
apprehend indefinite liability, because 
liability was carefully limited, and he 
did not see why it should not be met by 
a system of voluntary insurance. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wigan 
concluded his speech by an earnest ap- 
peal to the Government to refer the Bill 
to a Select Committee. In the first 
pe, let him say that the matter had 

een inquired into in the most exhaustive 
way by a Committee three years ago, 
and on which Committee the hon. Mem- 
ber himself sat. What reason was there 
for supposing that anything new on the 
subject of compulsory insnrance would 
be laid before a fresh Committee? The 
natural result of sending the Bill to 
a Select Committee would bes to delay its 
progress. Besides, he thought a Select 
Committee was not the proper tribunal 
to whom to refer it. They were not 
dealing with mines and railways only, 
but with various other interests also, 
which could not be represented on a 
Select Committee, and were likely to be 
represented on a Committee of the 
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Whole House. He had already said 
that the hon. Member for Wigan had 
frankly admitted that the effect of re- 
ferring the Bill to a Select Committee 
would be to make legislation impossible 
this Session. The hon. and learned 
Member for Coventry had said he would 
use his best endeavours to secure an 
immediate Report, so that they might 
proceed in the present Session. But the 
hon. and learned Baronet knew that he 
could not necessarily control the action 
of those who might happen to be his 
Colleagues. It was perfectly absurd to 
suppose that if the Bill were referred to 
a Select Committee the result would be 
other than he had described. If that 
were so they would have an agitation, 
because this was a question which in- 
terested a great number of people. The 
hon. Member for Wigan had spoken 
about a great number of Petitions 
having been presented against the Bill. 
Did the hon. Gentleman recollect that 
there had been a much larger number 
presented in favour of the Bill, and that 
it would be much easier to get a great 
number of signatures in favour of the 
Bill than against it? On the one hand, 
they had the almost unanimous opinion 
of the working classes of the country in 
favour of the Bill; and on the other 
hand, they had a more or less divided 
opinion on the part of the employers. 
He did not say that the Bill was per- 
fect ; but the Government were ready to 
come to the consideration of Amend- 
ments in Committee with a frank and 
open mind. He trusted that they would 
be allowed to make progress. A Select 
Committee was a natural resource of a 
Government that did not want to legis- 
late, and of a Parliament that was weary 
of legislation. This Government or this 
Parliament was not yet tired of legisla- 
tion. If Parliament would approach 
the question with a hearty goodwill they 
might settle it, at all events, for a time, 
ws they might remove great injustices 
and glaring irregularities, and make a 
real contribution to the contentment and 
also to the security of the working popu- 
lation. 

Mr. SCHREIBER, who had given 
Notice of an Amendment that the House 
should go into Committee on the Bill 
that day three months, said: Sir, Her 
Majesigs Government, I am certain, 
will not complain of any amount of dis- 
cussion whioh this measure may receive. 
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First, because this particular Bill has 
never had a second reading; and next, 
because, as has been already seen, dis- 
cussion helps the Government to under- 
stand the consequences of its own pro- 
posals. Now, Sir, when this question 
was first brought under the notice of 
this House, we were told, in peremptory 
tones, that ‘it was time we made up 
our minds and passed a Bill.” It will 
hardly be believed that when a Member 
of the Government went so far as to 
address that language to the House of 
Commons, the Government itself had 
not performed the preliminary exercise 
of making up its own mind, as is shown 
in the altered provisions of the re-com- 
mitted Bill before us. Well, then, after 
the very interesting and instructive 
debate of last Friday on the Bill, I can- 
not deny myself the hope that fresh light 
may again have broken on the minds of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. For example, 
there was the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Coventry (Sir Henry 
Jackson), who never addresses this 
House without instructing it, and who 
is always so sensible that, if I did not 
know he was an eminent lawyer, I 
should have thought he was a layman. 
Well, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
pleaded—and pleaded passionately—for 
three things. First, that the Bill sbould 
go to a Select Committee; next, that a 
maximum amount, say, of £100, should 
be named for compensation in the Bill; 
thirdly, that the principle of mutual as- 
surance should receive recognition in the 
Bill. His prayer was, at the time, re- 
fused; and if, having considered the 
matter in the interval, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers still persist in that refusal, I 
see nothing for it but to labour with the 
same persistence for the rejection of the 
Bill. My first objection, Sir, to this 
Bill is founded upon considerations of 
time. We are still too near to the late 
General Election. We ought to wait 
till that event has receded further into 
the distance, and we are able to legis- 
late in colder blood. Brought forward 
at this juncture, the measure has too 
much the appearance of a ‘‘ bill” drawn 
upon the capitalists of the country to 
pay an electioneering debt. Further, 
if, in the present state of Public Busi- 
ness and at this period of the Session it 
is impossible to make a good measure of 
this Bill, then every hour spent upon it 
will be an hour wasted. But, Sir, I go 
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further, and I say that whatever the 
state of Public Business, whatever the 
period of the Session, and whatever the 
time at our command, we shall never be 
able to make a good measure of this 
Bill. For what is its real character? 
It is a Bill, Sir, to harass the employer, 
to multiply accidents, to vex capital, to 
reduce wages, and, generally, to ‘kill 
the goose which lays the golden eggs.” 
It is, then, a Bill most strongly to be 
resisted in the interests of the very class 
who have forced this question to the 
front. Now, I do not know, Sir, what 
pledges hon. Gentlemen on either side 
of the House may have given to their 
constituents; but I gave none on this, 
or any other question, unless, indeed, it 
were that I would do my best to prevent 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government from ruin- 
ing the great interests of the country, 
and which pledge I now discharge by my 
opposition to this Bill. What, then, is 
the position of the employer? His in- 
terests and the requirements of the 
existing law already impose upon him 
extreme carefulness in the prevention of 
accidents, which have their most fertile 
source in the carelessness of the men. 
And what does this Billdo? It extends 
the liability of the employer by setting 
up a division and sub-division of dele- 
gated authority ; it increases his risks by 
tending to make the men less careful ; 
and, having extended his liability and 
increased his risks, it subjects him to 


heavy fines, levied under these new and | p 


most inequitable conditions. Now, Sir, 
that the liability of the employer will 
be increased by the delegation and sub- 
delegation of authorityis evident already; 
that the workman will be made less care- 
ful is not, perhaps, so apparent; but 
what other effect can the knowledge have 
than that, in the event of an accident, 
he or his representatives will be com- 
pensated out of the employer’s pocket ? 
And this is not the only way. The Bill, 
if it is to come into general operation, 
will be fatal to the system of mutual in- 
surance, which is the best security for 
increased carefulness, by making it the 
interest of each man to keep a watch 
upon his fellow. This Bill, Sir, and 
mutual insurance are alternatives which 
exclude each other. If this Bill is to 
prevail it will be fatal to mutual in- 
surance, which is educating the work- 
man in providence and carefulness. 
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mutual insurance is to prevail, why are 
we wasting our time upon this Bill on 
this, the 6th of July? And now, a few 
words with respect to the real bone of 
contention—the payment of compensa- 
tion. I shall be told that if almost all 
accidents have their origin in the care- 
lessness of the workmen, the employer 
has only to prove it and he will not be 
fined. But how is he to prove it, when 
all the witnesses are retained on the 
other side? Besides, I dare say that 
to the Law Officers of the Crown, who 
spend their lives in the extatic contem- 
plation of interminable law-suits, no- 
thing seems so natural, or even agree- 
able, as that an employer should carry 
his workmen into the County Court ; 
but I tell the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that the relations which now obtain 
between the best of masters and their 
men are so strained and difficult that it 
only requires the able assistance of a 
few local attorneys to make them alto- 
gether impossible. In this matter, Sir, 
no greater evil can befall the men than 
to hand them over to that parasite of 
their class, the pettyfogging attorney. 
Well, then, is the employer the person 
who ought to bear this fine? The Go- 
vernment will say, of course, he is; but 
this Government displays a wonderful 
aptitude for being liberal with other 
people’s money, and strongly reminds 
me of the man in Sydney Smith’s story, 
who was so moved with a charity sermon 
that he emptied both his neighbour’s 
ockets into the plate. For myself, I 
shall think that the equities of the ques- 
tion are better understood when I hear 
what compensation the State offers to an 
employer in the event cf his stock, his 
plant, his mine, his property being in- 
jured by an accident having its origin in 
the carelessness of the men. Can, then, 
employers bear this fine ? In the present 
state of trade they cannot. With one 
conspicuous exception, better known to 
me than to any hon. Member of this 
House, but well known to many hon. 
Members of this House, the ironmasters 
of South Wales, during the late depres- 
sion of trade, closed their works rather 
than continue an unprofitable manufac- 
ture. Since this Government was formed 
we have had again a heavy fall in the 
prices of coal andiron. Let these gen- 
tlemen once think that the Government 
proposes to lay upon them burdens 
greater than they can bear, and they 
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may close their works again—this time 
without the conspicuous exception. And 
if they do I would have the Prime 
Minister look to it, for he will hardly 
realize his Estimates of Customs and 
Excise. That, Sir, would be a whole- 
some lesson, and would teach the right 
hon. Gentleman the obligations of the 
State to those great pioneers of industry, 
whose capital must be profitably em- 
ployed if the taxes are tobe paid. Once 
more, Sir, from what fund is the employer 
to take this fine? If out of the labour 
fund of the employed, wages must fall. If, 
asI think moreaccurate, out of the pockets 
of the consumers, prices must rise, and we 
shall lose our markets. In either case 
this Bill should be opposed, not so much 
on behalf of the employer whom it fines, 
as of the workman whom it will ruin. 
And now, Sir, a few words as to the 
‘muddle ” into which all Public Busi- 
ness is getting—-this Bill included. It 
is due to the utter incapacity of Her 
Majesty’s Government to understand the 
House of Commons, or their unwilling- 
ness to take this House into their con- 
fidence. Three measures are now before 
us which this House detests. I need 
not name them; but this is one of them. 
Between the Prime Minister and the 
Home Secretary there would seem to be 
a division of labour and a distribution of 
parts. The latter threatens the House 
of Commons, and the former coerces 
his own majority. But Party allegiance 
may be strained until it snaps; and to 
threaten. this House is the surest way to 
stop all legislation. Let me recall the 
experience of 1866, when we deposed a 
Minister who threatened us, and changed 
a Government rather than pass a Bill 
which we disliked. And let me invite 
the right hon. Gentleman to take some 
account of the wishes of his faithful fol- 
lowers, and of the stubborn resistance of 
his opponents, and allow this Bill to go 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN thought this 
was a question on which they ought to 
attach weight to the opinion of those 
who knew something about the rela- 
tions between employers and em- 
ployed. In the speeches which had 
been delivered he failed to find any 
justification for the legislation which 
was now being proposed. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade alluded very 
slightly to the Select Committee which 
investigated this question. He did not 
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wonder at this, because the Report of 
the Committee was wholly adverse to 
the lines laid down in this Bill. The 
Committee reported that no case had 
been made out for any alteration of the 
law relating to the liability of employers 
to their workmen for injury in the course 
of their employment except in three cases 
—that of Corporations, that of employers 
who delegated their authority, and that 
of contractors, whose men were consi- 
dered not to be in common employment 
with those who were engaged in similar 
work in the same place. With these ex- 
ceptions, the Committee stated that no 
case was made out for legislation ; and 
yet the Government were now proposing, 
on their own Motion, and, as he thought 
without justification, to alter the 
existing law on wholly different prin- 
ciples. The President of the Board 
of Trade seemed to think the law 
had been altered in 1837; but that was 
not the opinion of the Committee. He 
wanted to know what justification there 
was for the Government, without any 
investigation, coming forward and pro- 
posing this tremendous alteration of the 
law? They adopted the crude measure 
of the hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. 
Brassey) ; but, immediately after throw- 
ing it on the Table, they saw the neces- 
sity of taking it back and introducing 
into it material alterations. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade had said 
that those who asked that the matter 
should be duly considered put for- 
ward a dilatory plea. He denied al- 
together that such was the case. He 
was not in the House when the Home 
Secretary characterized those who pro- 
posed to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee as ‘‘ringleaders,” and he was 
glad he was not present. This was 
avery grave question. They were deal- 
ing with the whole of the industries of 
this great country, introducing new 
relations between employers and em- 
ployed in opposition to the Report 
of a strong Committee; and were 
those who asked for further considera- 
tion to be told they were putting for- 
ward a “ dilatory plea,” and to be called 
‘ yingleaders”’ in preventing legislation 
for the good of the working classes ? 
He denied that they were taking any 
course but what would be beneficial to 
the working classes. His impression, 
from what the right hon. Gentleman said, 
was that he did not see the full extent 
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to which the present liability of em- 
ployers would be extended. By the 3rd 
section, even as modified, if a man were 
injured through the negligence of an- 
other who had any authority delegated 
to him, the owner was to be liable for 
the negligence of one over whom he had 
not the slightest control. He went the 
entire length of the Committee which 
reported to the House, and would go 
further. The person selected by the 
master to superintend might be regarded 
as representing the master, and the 
master ought to be held responsible for 
negligence on his part. But how to de- 
fine ‘‘agency”” was one of the most 
difficult points which could be conceived. 
Anyene who had experience of Election 
Petitions would understand that, and it 
was still more difficult to define agency 
in the case of mines. The right hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last spoke lightly 
of the crop of litigation to which this 
Bill would give rise; but that was what 
he (Mr. Hussey Vivian) most objected 
to. That was a consideration which 
might recommend the measure to the 
favour of the lawyers, who lived by liti- 
gation, but not to him, who regarded 
litigation with horror and detestation. 
He had had a long business life, and 
throughout the whole of his career had 
looked upon litigation as something 
horrible ; but that was not the lawyer’s 
view of it, nor was it to be expected that 
he should regard his bread and butter 
with horror. A lawyer, therefore, was 
not a proper judge of the propriety of 
assing a law likely to entail endless 
itigation between employers and work- 
men, nor was he capable of pronouncing 
a sound opinion upon it; and when he 
interfered between them and their work- 
men, and caused serious questions to 
arise between them, then he (Mr. Hussey 
Vivian) must deprecate and dissent from 
such legislation. It had been pointed out 
by the Member for Stafford that an 
employer would be bound to prove that 
the injury was not caused by the act of 
his agent. But a master must do his 
best to uphold his agent, otherwise his 
influence over the workmen would be de- 
stroyed. He hoped it would aot be sup- 
posed that he desired to escape any 
pecuniary liability which he ought pro- 
perly to comeunder; but he strongly 
objected to the indefinite character of the 
liability which was likely to be created 
by this Bill. The Bill proposed that the 
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injured man was to be compensated at 
the rate of three years’ earnings. How 
were they to define three years’ earn- 
ings? He had known wages to change 
to the extent of 100 percent. If the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Coventry (Sir Henry Jackson) 
were adopted, then they would have 
something to go upon as to what 
their utmost liability would be, and they 
might provide against it by means of 
insurance. It constantly happened that 
men exhausted their capital in open- 
ing mines; little was required to carry 
them on afterwards. Under this Bill 
such men might be absolutely ruined. 
The Government were acting without in- 
vestigation, and with very little know- 
ledge of the subject. The community of 
feeling between employer and employed 
was of a sacred character, and cognate 
with the relations of a family; and unless 
master and man pulled heartily together 
success would not be attained. They 
must not suppose that any man would 
be so inhuman as wilfully to endanger 
life. To allege that this Bill would 
prevent casualties was to allege a thing 
that would not hold water for a moment. 
Speaking for himself, he could say the 
most bitter moments of his life were 
those in which he witnessed the fearful 
results of an explosion in one of his 
own pits, and saw the unfortunate men 
carried off in their coffins. Whenever 
such a calamity occurred, the owners 
were ready of their own accord to do ten 
times as much for the relief of the 
afflicted as this Bill sought to impose 
upon them. It was not the question of 
pecuniary compensation they objected 
to, but the sowing of discord. He did 
not think sufficient consideration had 
been given to the question of insurance. 
A contribution of, perhaps, } per cent of 
the wages, met byan adequate contribu- 
tion from employers, would be sufficient 
todeal with all accidents. There would be 
no difficulty in dealing with individuals, 
and less in dealing with districts, the fund 
being managed by the workmen them- 
selves. Already one-fourth of the colliers 
of thecountry, or 120,000, were embraced 
in existing insurance arrangements ; 
and, if one-fourth, why not all? The Go- 
vernment had a golden opportunity of 
accepting a provision of this kind. The 
masters were ready to come forward and 
to assist handsomely in such a scheme ; 
the lessors of mines were as much in- 
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terested as the lessees, and probably 
would assist also. This was a paltry 
Bill, because it would deal with only 
one-tenth of the accidents that oc- 
curred, and it would probably waste in 
litigation more than it would secure for 
the injured. Was it to promote discord 
and yet to provide for only 10 per cent 
of the accidents, that Governmentdesired 
to legislate? To do so little and to 
create such difficulties, was not worthy 
of a strong Government like the pre- 
sent. If the Government would take 
up the subject comprehensively, they 
would find their supporters united ; 
but if they persisted with this Bill, 
they would be endeavouring to force 
upon their supporters a measure dis- 
tasteful to them in order to reverse the 
legal precedents of centuries that had 
come down to this country from the time 
of the Romans. Supposing the House 
went into Committee, every clause would 
be fought; and, by-and-bye, the Bill 
would go to ‘‘ another place’”’ with all 
the marks of a battle-field in a civil war, 
strewn with the corpses of friends and 
brethren. For these reasons, he urged 
that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD thought 
it would be better to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee, but not for the rea- 
sons just urged. He took it that, in the 
main, they must start with the assump- 
tion that the law in regard to common 
employment must be altered ; and the 
only question really was whether the 
Bill carried out that alteration. The 
difficulty in regard to a scheme of na- 
tional insurance was to make it suf- 
ficiently far-reaching to comprise all 
branches of the community. He re- 
membered a case in which a painter was 
injured by being knocked off a ladder 
by a railway servant moving a turn- 
table, and, although they were strangers, 
they were held to be in the same em- 
ployment. In the same way, the guard 
of a train starting from York might be 
held to be in the same employment as a 
pointsmanin London, andthe guardcould 
not obtain compensation for an accident 
caused by the pointsman. He thought 


an alteration of the law was imperatively 
called for, and the only doubt which he 
had was whether the Bill efficiently carried 
out that alteration. He could not admit 
that the alteration of the technical rule 
of law was inconsistent with the Report 
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of the Committee. The unreasonable- 
ness of the rule had become more urgent 
in modern times through the multiplica- 
tion of great Companies, in which there 
was no individual master to be negli- 
gent. He should be disposed to affirm 
that where there was a person who re- 
presented the master, although he had 
no pecuniary interest, yet, if intrusted 
with authority, he should be held re- 
sponsible. Asthe Bill was drawn, it left 
a question much wider than that to be 
disposed of. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down seemed to entertain a 
very low opinion of lawyers, for he re- 
garded them more in the phase of insti- 
gators of litigation than in the phase in 
which they more frequently appeared— 
that of dissuading their clients from en- 
gaging in litigation. It was they who, 
in the exercise of their profession, saw 
the injustice of such laws as this, and 
were most anxious to have that injustice 
done away with. The true view should 
be to consider the principle of the Bill 
as established, a that then the Bill 
should go toa Select Committee—not to 
inquire into the principle as to whether 
there should be an alteration of the law, 
but as to its operative completion. If 
they insisted upon the Bill going for- 
ward in its present form, there would not 
be time to pass it. 

Mr. WIGGIN supported the Amend- 
ment. He had a short time since at- 
tended a meeting in Birmingham of 
over 200 large employers of labour, 
and they passed a resolution to the 
effect that it was very desirable that the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, in order that its provisions might 
be carefully considered, and calling on 
their Representatives in Parliament to 
vote for a proposal to that effect. That 
feeling was not confined to the employers 
in the Midland Counties, but extended 
to the whole country and to Scotland, 
because the opinion prevailed that the 
Bill was being pressed on with undue 
haste, and that it ought not to become 
law without being fully inquired into, 
He trusted that the Government would 
yield on this matter, and that the Bill 
would return from the Select Committee 
so amended that he could give it his 
cordial support. 

Mr. MIN TYRE said, he thought 
that an employer of labour ought to 
stand in the same position towards those 
he employed as he Jid towards the out- 
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side world, and ought to be equally re- 
sponsible in case of accident in the one 
case as in the other. The workman had 
no opportunity of selecting his fellow- 
workmen,and thenegligence of hisfellow- 
workmen, through which he was injured, 
ought to be held to be injury by his em- 
ployer: He submitted that there was 
no ground for referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee, and that there was 
nothing in question which could not 
be arranged in Committee of the 
House. He contended, also, that the 
Bill was in strict accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee of 
1871. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished 
to represent respectfully to the House 
that they had arrived at a point when 
they were perfectly ripe for a decision. 
The question before them was not the 
whole matter that was involved in this 
very important Bill, but the compara- 
tively simple and narrow question whe- 
ther the Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Hardinge Gif- 
fard) had given his reasons with great 
brevity and simplicity for thinking 
that that course ought to be adopted; 
but, whether hon. Members leaned to 
the affirmative or to the negative, he put 
it to the House, as men of business, that 
the time had arrived when they were 
ripe for deciding the matter. The sub- 
ject, he would almost say, hardly ad- 
mitted of extended debate, for what were 
the principal pleas that had been put 
forward? Some hon. Members had 
spoken in support of the proposal for 
a Select Committee, but with a frank 
avowal that they were opposed to the 
principle of the Bill, and they desired to 
promote whatever was likely to avert its 
enactment. Those Gentlemen were, un- 
doubtedly, the minority of the House. 
The great majority of those who were 
friendly to a Select Committee, and of 
those who deprecated such a reference, 
were, however, agreed in the admission, 
like the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite, that an alteration in the law 
was desirable, and that it ought to be 
brought about with every possible des- 
patch. Setting aside those who were 
opposed entirely to the principle of the 
Bill, he thought there were two classes 
of persons, two kinds of reasons, to be con- 
sidered in favour of the proposal to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee. Some 
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hon. Gentlemen thought that the reason 
was to be found in pointing to a proposi- 
tion like that contained in the 8rd clause, 
which fixed a certain number of years 
passed in employment, and the wages 
received in those years, as the rule for 
determining the maximum of compensa- 
tion that was to be paid, and urged that 
that was not a good principle, but that a 
sum of money should be substituted. 
That might be, or it might not be—he 
did not give any opinion on the point at 
present. It was a question, however, 
which would be considered with the 
greatest advantage in Committee of the 
the Whole House. Moreover, that was 
a question which, if considered by a 
Select Committee, could only be decided 
there on the same class of considerations 
that would present themselves to the 
minds of every Member of that House ; 
and if it were so considered and decided, 
the probability was that the Bill would 
come back again only to promote re- 
newed discussion. He ventured to add 
that not only would they gain nothing 
by the reference to the Committee up- 
stairs, but that they would lose a great 
deal. Much more thorough and varied 
light would be thrown upon the Bill when 
discussed in the House than it would be 
if the work were undertaken by a num- 
ber of Gentleman sitting in Committee 
round atable. But the real argument, 
after all, which had been advanced 
in favour of referring the measure to a 
Select Committee, was the one which 
seemed to be the most conclusive against 
the adoption of that course. He referred 
to the argument that a scheme of general 
and, perhaps,compulsory insurance ought 
to be embodied in the Bill. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no disinclination 
whatever to see the voluntary principle, 
with all the advantages which belonged 
to it, applied to the great object of com- 
pensation for accidents ; but before being 
disposed to allow the fate of the Bill, so 
far as it depended on them, to rest on 
the introduction into it of a plan of that 
kind, they must ask themselves, as men 
of business, the question whether those 
who put forward that proposition, and 
were so anxious for its adoption, were 
themselves prepared with a plan which 
might be carried into effect? Now, on 
the contrary, there were no elements of 
that description. It was now five weeks 
since he had the honour of receiving a 
deputation, to which an hon. Friend 
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behind him had referred. There were 
assembled at that rene pe @ very 
large number, not only of persons of 
the highest influence, but of the ablest 
men of business to be found in this 
country; and among those men of 
business was Mr. Baxter, and there 
was not an abler man, as far as he 
knew, to be found among them, and 
there were many of those men of busi- 
ness who proposed the recommendation 
of suchaplan. But this was an abstract 
recommendation, and not anything like 
a practical scheme. It was accompanied 
by an intimation on the part of some 
that the thing might be done, and by 
others with expressions of misgiving and 
doubt whether it could be done, and 
with an avowal that it would be a very 
good thing if it could be done. Now he 
begged to state, with-very great respect, 
that these were not the kind of proposals 
that ought to be referred to a Select 
Committee. In order to justify a number 
of Members of that House taking into 
their hands a consideration of that kind, 
it ought to be already in the shape of a 
practical project, framed by men of con- 
siderable authority and practical experi- 
ence, instead of being, as it was, a project 
altogether in the air. They were far more 
likely to create a method of insurance 
against accidents if they passed this Bill, 
and then applied in that manner a spur 
to the able and vigorous intellects of the 
Gentlemen who had brought up the sub- 
ject, than if they referred it to a Com- 
mittee. As far as the Government were 
concerned, much as they wished that a 
plan of that kind should be tried, much 
as the Government conceived that when 
they were freely and voluntarily adopted 
between masters and workmen they were 
the best of any schemes that could be 
devised under general liability enacted 
by Act of Parliament, yet they could not 
but say that this argument as it stood 
was an argument against, and not for, 
reference to a Committee. There was 
another motive which weighed very 
much with him in thinking that they 
would be doing unwisely by referring 
the Bill to a Committee. The working 


men of this country were happily, to a 
certain extent, directly represented in 
that House, and they were morally and 
indirectly represented to a much larger 
extent by the intelligence and philan- 
thropy of many Members, among whom 
were many great employers of labour; 
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but their direct representation being 
small, it was nat that they should 
view, partly, indeed, with confidence, 
and partly, also, with jealousy, a refer- 
ence of the Bill to a Committee upstairs. 
To conduct an investigation with closed 
doors would be far less likely to carry 
the confidence of the working men of 
the country than if, in open Committee, 
they gave up all the time that was neces- 
sary for a careful and patient considera- 
tion of every practical proposal that 
might be made. For these reasons he 
hoped the House would decline to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee, and that 


-it would be able to arrive at a decision 


that evening. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he was 
strongly convinced, notwithstanding the 
speech of the Prime Minister to the 
contrary, that the Bill should go to a 
Select Committee. The Mines Regu- 
lation Bill was rejected because the 
House was anxious that it should 
come before them in a more complete 
shape, as it eventually did, after being 
referred to what was practically a 
Select Committee; and he maintained 
that the two cases were similar. They 
objected, not as the Prime Minister 
seemed to imagine, to the 3rd clause of 
the Bill, but to the 8rd sub-section of 
the 1st clause, which had no limit in it 
whatever, and which made a master 
liable for the negligence of any person 
in his service to whose orders a workman 
was bound to conform or did conform. 
In conclusion, the hon. and learned 
Member expressed his profound regret 
at finding that the Government intended 


to press war the Bill in its present 
crude 
Sir EL ) WATKIN wished to 


know whet. the event of this Bill 
going into Coi...ittee, the Government 
would be prepared to introduce, or to 
favour the introduction of, a measure on 
the question of a general assurance 
against those casualties of life which 
were attached to our industries, and 
to put an end to the Bill now before 
the House, provided that hereafter 
a measure relating to insurance was 
passed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that if a 
well-considered plan of insurance were 
submitted to the House in Committee, 
it would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to give full consideration to the 
subject. 
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Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 259; 
Noes 130: Majority 129.—(Div. List, 
No. 43.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.’ 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—[Bu1 221.] 
(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I propose to go 
into Committee pro formd on this Bill, 
and I think I shall have time to state 
the changes which will be proposed. 
The regulation clauses will be amended 
in detail. The exemption will be re- 
duced to £10. Farmers’ land will not 
be included. The allowance for waste 
will be 6 per cent. Collection will be 
monthly. The standard will be 57 per 
eent for duty, and likewise for draw- 
backs on exports. The deduction from 
the permissive charge will be 4 per 
cent. The drawback to maltsters will 
be paid in onesum. The private brewer 
will be allowed to brew only on his own 
odgrom’ The wine duty clauses will 

e dropped; the billiard-room keeper 
will stand exactly as he does now. The 
relief to hotels will not apply where the 
hotel keeper has in a separate part of 
his premises a public-house business. 
The composition for stamp duties on 
transfer for municipal stock we propose 
to fix at a lump sum of 12s. 6d., instead 
of 8d. per annum. I shall also have to 
move a Resolution in a separate Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to raise the 
duty on public-houses according to a 
scale, at £5 per £100 rating, from £100 
upwards, instead of stopping, as the 
Bill now does, at £100. 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether any 
alteration of duty had been made with 
respect to public-houses in Ireland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that would 
stand for consideration in Committee. 
They were only going into Committee 
pro formd just now. 

Mr. STORER asked whether oppor- 
tunities of discussing these questions 
would be given to Members who had 
Motions on the Paper? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; to be printed, as amended 
[Bill 255]; re-committed for Thursday 
15th July. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 
310 
ARMY (HIGHER RANKS). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN, 


move— 

“That steps should be taken to reduce the 
active list of generals to the point at which it 
is adequate, and no more than adequate, to the 
actual requirements of the Service of the coun- 
try ; that no appointment should henceforward 
be made to honorary colonelcies, due regard be- 
ing had to the interest of existing officers ; 


in rising to 


said: Sir, there is this drawback about 
an exceptional case, that its possessor 
finds it hard to determine at which end 
to begin; and a stronger case than this, 
I venture to say, was never laid before 
the House of Commons. I have been 
long enough in this House to know that 
what it likes are facts; and facts it shall 
have—so clear, so strong, so plain and 
self-evident that, without comment or 
explanation, they constitute an argu- 
ment in themselves. © Englishmen— 
and small blame to them—are not ac- 
eustomed to look abroad for instruc- 
tion; but there is one country to 
which they are not ashamed to look for 
instruction with regard to Army matters, 
and that is Germany, or rather Prussia. 
We are never ashamed—it would be 
the height of folly if we were—to ask 
how Prussia treats any question re- 
lating to the maintenance of a Na- 
tional Army. The Prussian Army, 
in time of war, comprises 600,000 men 
present with the Colours. That Army 
is under the command of 150 generals. 
There are 13 generals in command of dis- 
tricts, 31 cavalry generals, 28 infantry 
generals of division, and 52 of brigade. 
13 generals of artillery, and an average 
of 10 or 12 engaged in military ad- 
ministration. Every one of those gene- 
rals is on the active list; and, as soon 
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as he is unable to perform his duties, 
he leaves that list. To command the 
British Army of 400,000 men there 
are on The Army List 215 generals, 169 
lieutenant generals, and 242 major gene- 
rals, or 626 generals in all. That is to 
say, the list of generals, as shown on 
our Army List, for 400,000 men equals 
the active and retired list of the Prussian 
Army of 600,000 men; or, to put it in 
another way, our list of generals is 
more than four times as great as the 
Prussian list of generals who command 
the Prussian Army. Our retired list of 

enerals is one which no man can num- 

er, and it is difficult enough to say 
how much our generals, active and re- 
tired, are paid; for the Estimates, 
framed more reasonably than they were 
10 years ago, are not yet of a nature to 
assist the researches of an independent 
Member who is interested in military 
matters. But it stands something like 
this. Staff pay on the English Establish- 
ment, £19,000'a-year ; honorary colonel- 
cies, £203,500; salaries for administrative 
duties, say, £25,000 ; full-pay of general 
officers, £130,000; distinguished service 
money, £15,000; reduced and retired 
generals of Royal Artillery and En- 
gineers, £47,000; half-pay to officers 
of the rank of general, say, £50,000; 
pay to general officers in India, £70,000 ; 
pay and pension, including colonels’ al- 
lowances, to general officers of the Indian 
Service resident in England, taken ap- 
proximately, at £240,000 a-year. These 
sums, added together, reach the enor- 
mous total of £784,500, or three and 
a-third times as much as that paid for 
commanding the greatly larger Army of 
Prussia. The larger part, but not much 
the larger, is borne by India; but I do 
not distinguish between what India and 
what England bears. We are here to pro- 
tect the unrepresented millions of India. 
If we are not their protectors, if we do 
not see that their interests are not 
sacrificed to the private interests of in- 
dividuals, there is no amount of exaction 
to which they will not be exposed. 
Well, that is the sum which, under 
the head of General Officers, the tax- 
payers of the British Empire are out 
of pocket yearly ; and what is the value 
which they get for their money? 
Here I must ask hon. Members, who 
are not acquainted with the details 
of our military system, to prepare 
themselve for the incredible. Count- 
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ing His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, we have 20 general 
officers employed in military commands 
at home. Engaged on administrative 
duties at home we have 14 general 
officers. Seventeen of our generals 
are actively employed in India, and 12 
in the Colonies ; so that, in all, 63 of 
our generals are actually at work at 
any given time—that is to say, while on 
an average every general in the Prus- 
sian Army, who is actually employed, 
costs his country £1,460 per annum; 
every general in the British Service, 
who is actually employed, costs the 
yearly sum of £12,444. The cause of 
this monstrous state of things is that, 
instead of a fixed list of generals, a list 
to which a man is promoted, not because 
he is to be called a general or to get 
the emoluments of a general, but be- 
cause the country requires the services 
of a general, we have an immense, an 
amorphous, an unmanageable agglo- 
meration of generals, old and young, 
effective and non-effective, men capable 
of discharging any military employment 
in the world, and men so notoriously 
incapable that no Minister in his senses 
would intrust them with the charge of 
a brigade. No less than 34 are not 
generals at all, but colonels and lieu- 
tenant colonels with temporary rank as 
brigadiers. The country ought to know 
that while, with the help of India, it 
is paying £750,000 to maintain a per- 
fect army of generals, when there is 
duty to be done in India of the nature 
which falls to the lot of a general, pro- 
per men for the purpose are not to be 
found on this endless roll; but 34 offi- 
cers of a lower grade have to be selected, 
and their pay raised, in order to fulfil 
the duties to which our list of generals, 
as at present constituted, is, by the con- 
fession of the Horse Guards and the 
War Office, unequal. And, no wonder ; 
for instead of making the position of a 
general a business, and one of the most 
honourable businesses, we have turned it 
into a mere rank with no attributes ex- 
cept the name and the pay. When 
there are vacancies on the list of 
generals, instead of choosing the best 
man and the fittest man, we shovel in 
all the names that happen to stand at 
the top of the list of colonels. There 
may be here and there an excep- 
tion; but that is our system. Are 
hon. Gentlemen aware what, in deal- 
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ing with the appointment of general 
officers, a system of seniority means? 
In many callings age is no disadvantage. 
But it is not so with a general. Youth, 
or that excess of vital power and redun- 
dant health which, except in a few very 
fortunate people, advancing age too 
surely impairs, is a definite and indis- 
pensable qualification. Just think what 
the duties of a general are. To be awake 
when others are sleeping; to be about 
when others are stationary; to have at 
his fingers’ ends the details of the trans- 
port, the commissariat, the exact local 
distribution of all the force under his 
command. And, with all this on his 
mind, to conduct the military operations; 
and, when the day’s marching or fighting 
is over, to sit down and do another day’s 
work at his desk. During his first 
and, perhaps, his most remarkable cam- 
paign, Pichegru relates that he himself 
only slept, on an average, one hour in 
the twenty-four; and, to come to our 
own successful general, I should just like 
to have a return of the number of hours 
a-day which Sir Garnet Wolseley spent 
in his saddle in South Africa, and on his 
legs in Canada and Ashantee. Let us 
look at our great wars, and at the age of 
the men who did so much for the glory of 
their country. The Duke of Wellington 
became a major general at 33; Lord 
Anglesea at 34; Lord Hill at 33; Lord 
Beresford at 39; Lord Combermere at 
81; Lord Londonderry at 32. On the 
morning of Waterloo there was only one 
man in the British Army over 50; and 
that solitary individual was General 
Picton. That is the state of things that 
must exist in a fighting army, if it is to 
fight successfully. Let us see how it 
stands with us. In 1854, on the eve of 
the Crimean War, a Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the higher ranks of our Army. It was 
a most distinguished Commission, whose 
recommendations and observations were 
worthy of the closest attention ; for it 
included the names of Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Raglan, Lord Seaton, Sir John 
Burgoyne, Sir Hew Ross, Sidney Her- 
bert, Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Grey. 
The Commission reported that— 


‘The average age of existing major general 
is not less than 65, and that the lieutenant 
generals who will command divisions are, of 
course, older still.’’ 


They enlarged with great force and 
ability on the danger of intrusting 
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troops to commanders who were past 
their prime, and who, if they gained 
experience as commanders in one cam- 
paign, would be superannuated before 
they had time to make use of it in an- 
other; and then, as a remedy, they pro- 
posed to give commands to colonels and 
lieutenant colonels—that was to say, they 
could think of nothing better than to 
intrust the duties of a general to others 
than a general, because the generals 
whom we possessed were too old to 
exercise them. Now, that was a poor 
and weak remedy. It did not go to the 
root of the evil, and could be called very 
little better than a palliative ; but that 
was the worst that could be said against 
it. It is left for a Government of our own 
day to invent a remedy that is a great 
deal worse than the disease. Things did 
not mend after 1854. In the year 1873, 
for instance, the four lowest officers on 
the list of major generals were aged re- 
spectively 58, 57, 55, and 51. The four 
lowest on the list of lieutenant generals 
were aged 73, 56, 73, and 82. The four 
lowest on the list of generals were aged 
65, 72, 77, and 73. ‘The evil is as great 
as ever; but the time has come when it 
can be mended. Purchase has been abo- 
lished, and a clear field has been made on 
which the new construction of our Army 
can be built. Where there has before 
been a vast and complicated multi- 
tude of vested interests, there is a tabula 
rasa, on which the authorities might 
make whatsketch they choose, and might 
fill it up as they like. There never 
was such a chance for a bold and great 
Administration. And what was done? 
On Army questions I have never been 
and never will be a Party man; and, 
therefore, I cannot help saying that 
both the Liberal and Conservative Go- 
vernments were to blame for what fol- 
lowed. The Liberal War Office, which 
had abolished Purchase, which ought to 
have had cut, dried, and ready, the 
organization by which it proposed to 
supersede the old abuses that had grown 
up under Purchase; which did not re- 
quire a Bill, to becarried with difficulty 
through the two Houses, in order to 
effect what was wanted, but by a simple 
exercise of its volition and a few strokes 
of the pen, might have accomplished all 
that the nation had a right to demand. 
The Liberal War Office put off dealing 
with that question through the latter 
half of 1871, through the whole 
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of 1872, through the whole of 1873, 
and left the work which they them- 
selves were absolutely bound to com- 
plete, to be made or marred by their 
successors. And how did those suc- 
cessors fulfil the task? In 1877 Lord 
Cranbrook issued his Royal Warrant 
for Promotion and Retirement. What 
did Lord Cranbrook do? Did he reduce 
the enormous burden on the country, 
and provide us with young and effective 
generals by diminishing the list to the 
size that was wanted, and by promoting 
on to that list by selection? Nothing 
of the sort. He began by fixing the estab- 
lishment of generals for the Guards and 
Line alone at 200, or quite thrice as many 
generals as are wanted for the service 
of ourentireArmy. Then he announced 
that that was to be an active list, and, 
consequently, that all general officers 
over 70 were to be retired; a process 
which reduced his list to about 200. And 
then, having fixed a list twice as large 
as the nation wanted; having reduced 
the number of generals to the size of 
that list ; he then proceeded to create an 
enormous number of fresh generals, 
which eventually increased the list to a 
great deal more than half again the 
size which I have named, and announced 
that it would be the business of the War 
Office of the future to reduce the list to 
200 by checking the rate of promotion 
for the next generation of officers. Was 
there ever such a device heard of before ? 
It was foreseen by the Commission of 
1854 that a compliant War Minister 
might some day be persuaded into such a 
course by the military men who sur- 
round him, and they have emphatically 
condemned it by anticipation, and 
warned the country against pay, tay 
infatuated enough to adopt it.” But a 
Minister has been found to adopt it; 
and the consequence is that for the 
passing moment, indeed, we have some 
younger generals on the list. Here and 
there among men of 60 and 65, we find 
a man of 46, 47, and 48. But the ad- 
vantage has been purchased by the 
certainty of a block in promotion, such 
as 10 or 15 years hence would make a 
major-general of an age for active ser- 
vice a thing to be stared at as a pheno- 
menon ; which would break the hearts 
and ruin the careers of all the ambitious 
and energetic colonels and officers in 
our Army. Before promotion returns 
to the same miserably slow rate of pro- 
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gress at which it crept along before 
the abolition of Purchase, the list of 
generals in the Guards and Line alone 
will have to be reduced by the slow, 
the cruelly slow, system of absorption of 
vacancies from 302 to 200. If we re- 
quire 34 colonels on temporary rank to 
help our present comparatively young 
generals to do their duty, how many do 
you think we shall require when the 
full effect of Lord Cranbrook’s scheme has 
had time to show itself? To fix the list of 
generals twice as large as is required, 
and then to swell that list more than 
half as much again by giving promotion 
to the officers of the present, at the ex- 
pense of the officers of the future, is 
the most signal instance of subordination 
of private to public interests that has 
taken place in the time of any man living. 
Against that indefensible proceeding 
the Liberal Party protested, as a Party, 
in 1877; and I now call upon the 
Liberals, and upon as many Conserva- 
tives as put the interests of the Army 
before Party considerations, to condemn 
and to undo itnow. To that Resolution 
which calls for an active list of gene- 
rals, which should be an active listin fact, 
and not in name, I have, I believe, the 
assent of every every energetic and 
aspiring officer in the Army; and for 
that Resolution which calls for the 
abolition of the honorary colonelcies I 
claim the vote of every economist in the 
House. What is the real cause of the 
enormous cost of our Army, in its higher 
ranks, and what is the great difficulty 
of ascertaining and reducing that cost? 
It is that in the case of the Army we 
have lost sight of the great principle 
that always should govern the relations 
between the public and the servants of 
the public—the principle that those ser- 
vants should be paid either in the shape 
of salary for the work that is still doing, 
or of pension for work that has been 
done. But these honorary colonelcies 
are neither salary nor pension. They 
are nothing more nor less than offices 
—old sinecure offices, which have de- 
scended from the bad old days of cor- 
ruption and jobbery, and which, even in 
those bad old days, were distinguished 
by being especially obnoxious to a pub- 
lic sentiment which was then so little 
squeamish as to swallow almost any- 
thing. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury, people who were revolted at no- 
thing else were revolted at the idea of 
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the so-called leader of a battalion turn- 
ing a few shillings by the clothing of 
every live soldier, and a few pounds by 
the clothing of every dead one; filling 
the muster-rolls with fictitious names, 
for which he drew pay, and making a 
small fortune when the regiment was 
decimated at a battle, where he was not 
present, or in an unwholesome climate 
where it was quartered, while he was 
comfortably seated over his whist-table 
in a London Club. And in the middle 
of this century, public opinion at last 
became too strong for the continuance 
of such an evil system. In 1854, Sydney 
Herbert gave the colonels a fixed allow- 
ance, in lieu of their old gains as con- 
tractors; but continued to them the re- 
sponsibility of superintending the cloth- 
ing of the regiment. But, in the next 
year, Lord Palmerston took away from 
them that responsibility, and turned the 
honorary colonelcies, for good and all, 
into pure, unadulterated, and unmiti- 
gated sinecures. They are not salaries, 
for the essence of a salary is that work 
shall be done for it; and, except at- 
tending, possibly, the regimental dinner, 
a colonel did no work, as colonel, from 
year’s end to year’send. And, if pos- 
sible, still less are they pensions. The 
characteristic of a pension is that it 
should be a fixed annual sum, propor- 
tioned to the salary and length of ser- 
vice of the person who receives it, be- 
ginning from the moment that he retires 
from service, never increasing in its 
amount, and, above all, never being en- 
joyed at the same time as salary. So 
strictly is this last condition observed 
in all other Departments, from the 
highest to the lowest, that when a Cabi- 
net Minister, who has earned a pension, 
again takes Cabinet Office, his pension 
is withdrawn. But itis not so in the 
Army. The Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief, while he draws £4,432 
a-year as Commander-in-Chief, draws 
£2,200 a-year as colonel of the Grena- 
dier Guards. The Military Secretary, 
while he draws £1,500 a-year as Mili- 
tary Secretary, draws 1,000 a-year as 
colonel of a regiment of the Line. The 
Adjutant General, while he draws £2,000 
a-year as Adjutant General, draws £1,000 
a-year as colonel of a regiment of the 
Line. One year and another, there are 
20 nie placed officers who enjoy these 
so-called pensions contemporaneously 
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salaries. I ask the House of Com- 
mons what it would think if it was 
proposed to introduce this precious sys- 
tem into any other Department of the 
Public Service? If our Judges of 
the High Court and our Lord Chan- 
cellors were to have, in addition to 
their salaries, honorary Recorderships 
or Masterships rising from £1,000 a- 
year a-pieco? If our admirals were to 
be gratified by having among them a 
hundred richly paid honorary post- 
captaincies, of which the snuggest and 
best were reserved for themselves by the 
high naval officials who distributed the 
rewards of the Service at Whitehall ? 
The truth is that the whole thing is in- 
defensible, and all War Ministers for a 
long time past have known it. 

‘Tam not atall disposed,” said Lord Card- 
well, “ to enter upon a defence of the system of 
honorary colonelcies.”’ 


Lord Hampton went further— 


‘“‘T desire,” he said, “ to disclaim on my own 
part any defence of the system of honorary 
colonelcies ; for I think that the system is not a 
good one, and might - ery easily be improved.” 


There never was but one tenable ground 
of defence for them, and that ground 
can be held no longer. There was a 
time when they were employed to com- 
pensate officers for the vast and fright- 
ful losses of money which they endured 
under the system of Purchase in the 
Army. In the year 1833 a Committee 
of the House of Commons sat to inquire 
into military sinecures, which, at that 
time, included the honorary Governor- 
ship of a great number of old unused 
castles, such as Berwick, Scarborough, 
Tynemouth, and Pendennis, but which, 
then as now, consisted mainly in the 
honorary colonelcies. The Duke of 
Wellington appeared as a witness to 
defend these sinecures, and to defend, 
at the same time, the enormous size of 
the list of generals. The ground of his 
defence was nothing more nor less than 
that officers must be compensated by 
sinecures for the money which they had 
sunk in buying their commissions. 

“They have purchased,” he said, ‘‘ their 
commissions for large sums, and, being colonels 
of regiments, they cannot sell out; their money 
is sunk in the Service, and lost to them and 
their families for ever.’’ 


The officer sunk his money, and was 
half ruined, and the public had to main- 
tain the expense of a great mass of 
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sinecures in order to ease the burden of 
those whom the Purchase system had 
stripped bare of their property. But 
now Purchase has gone—has gone long 
ago; and all this mass of honorary 
offices, and this great overgrown list of 
generals, ought long ago to have gone 
with it. Since the day when I first 
asked the House, more than nine years 
ago, to stop the appointments to hono- 
rary colonelcies, nolessthan three-fourths 
of the present generals have obtained 
their promotion to the list, and have 
taken their place among the claimants 
for these oilieps When the day comes 
for them to be abolished, as it surely 
will, heavy and grave will be the re- 
sponsibility of the Parliament which, 
by rejecting the Resolution which is 
now submitted to it, entails such an 
immense and needless additional burden 
upon the Exchequer. The prospects of 
lieutenant generals and major generals 
who look forward to colonelcies should 
be accurately reckoned, and made good 
to them in the shape of pensions, imme- 
diate or deferred; but the injustice, for 
it is nothing less, of a system under 
which officials at the Horse Guards being 
allowed to draw, in addition to their 
salaries, these great sums of money 
which they themselves defend, upon 
the ground that they are pensions for 
meritorious officers, should be put a stop 
to now, at onceand forever. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the War Office is 
the man to do this. He it was who, 
by a well considered and most suc- 
cessful scheme, depleted the over full 
ranks of admirals and post captains in 
the Navy with advantage alike to the 
officers who went and the officers who 
remained. Let the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ascertain how many officers 
are wanted for actual employment; 
how many generals to command at 
Gibraltar and Aldershot, in India and 
in Ireland; how many lieutenant 
generals are required to command 
divisions ; how many major generals to 
command brigades; just as the Lord 
Chancellor ascertains how many Judges 
are required in each section of the High 
Court. Then, having ascertained what 
the duties are, and having allotted an 
officer of the proper rank to each, let 
him allot to each officer an adequate 
salary. I am not one of those who 
think that a working major general is 
overpaid on £700 a-year, and 12s. 
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a-day allowances. And let nobody 
thenceforward be made or called a 
general, unless a general is wanted 
to do general’s duties ; and then let the 
fittest man be taken. Now that we have 
no longer got Purchase we must have 
selection. There is no real difficulty 
about it. Before Purchase was abolished 
the Duke of Cambridge came before a 
Royal Commission, and announced that 
he, as responsible head of the Army, 
did not feel equal to selecting lieutenant 
colonels to command battalions. But 
Purchase was abolished, and His Royal 
Highness found himself quite compe- 
tent to appoint lieutenant colonels. ) 
if Parliament insists upon it, he will 
find the selection of generals no impos- 
sible task. The truth is that when 
the duties to which a man is promoted 
are real duties promotion almost makes 
itself, and the best man is sure to be 
selected. Let the Government give the 
country the 100 generals for whom it has 
work, and restore to the name of general 
the prestige which will accrue to it when 
it is a reality instead of being, as it 
so often is, a sham; and you will do 
as much to educate the public spirit 
and maintain the efficiency of the Army 
as, in the end, you will do to save the 
pocket of the taxpayer. And, when 
generals are past work, let them re- 
tire on a fair and certain pension pro- 
portioned to their rank. Two or some- 
times even three deserving officers might 
be pensioned for the sum that now is 
consumed in addition to a salary by one 
man or another who is not a retired 
officer at all; by reducing the Active 
List of generals to what the Service re- 
quired ; and by retiring superannuated 
generals on a fixed and well-ascertained 
scale of pension, you will save to the 
nation an annual sum the capital of 
which will more than cover half the 
capital which was expended, and, wisely 
expended, in abolishing Purchase. That 
course is one which, as Englishmen 
solicitous for the condition of the Army, 
and as Members of Parliament who 
are guardians of the public purse, 
we are equally bound to take, and in 
the confidence that many present will 
agree with me, I beg to move the first 
Resolution of which I have given Notice, 
and, subsequently, if that is carried, the 


second. 
Mr. ANDERSON said, he had great 
pleasure in seconding the Motion of his 
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hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan), and he 
hoped the same success which attended 
a portion of the Resolutions moved some 
years ago would follow that now before 
the House. What he alluded to was a 
set of Resolutions, one of which was for 
the abolition of Purchase, which had 
been rendered unnecessary by being 
taken up by the Government of the 
day, and which had been moved by 
his hon. Friend and seconded by him- 
self. The reforms which the hon. 
Gentleman proposed to carry out, and 
the abuses which he had pointed out in 
the great age of our generals, and the 
great number of them, were matters 
which had been pointed out over and 
over again, and still remained un- 
reformed ; and he thought, considering 
the opportunity presented to the country 
so excellently by the abolition of the 
Purchase system, it was not creditable to 
Parliament that it had not occupied 
itself since that time in making the 
necessary reforms. But there was a 
great obstacle to all reforms in the Army ; 
and he felt satisfied that, strong as the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) was, 
he could not overcome the vis inertia 
which prevailed at headquarters, which 
was at the Horse Guards under the old 
system, and was now at the War Office ; 
while the Commander-in-Chief was not 
only a Royal, but a sort of life appoint- 
ment. It was worse long ago, for not only 
was the Commander-in-Chief, but the 
Military Secretary as well, was a kind of 
permanent appointment. By agitation in 
the House they got rid of the Military Se- 
cretary, and got that office turned into a 
five years’ appointment, and he was afraid 
there would be no geuuine reforms in the 
Army until the Commandership-in-Chief 
wasmadea Staff appointment of the same 
five years’ duration. He believed the 
Commander-in-Chief was a most excel- 
lent officer. He, no doubt, thoroughly 
understood the Army as, perhaps, noother 
man did; but he was prejudiced by be- 
longing to the old school, and while he 
understood the Army he managed it in 
the old school way. He believed there 
would be no reform as long as the pre- 
sent system remained. There was an- 
other way in which that difficulty 
could be got over if the right hon. 
Gentleman would treat the Army go- 
vernment in another manner. There 


used to be a Lord High Admiral to 
manage the Navy; but that was so in- 
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convenient that it was abolished, and 
the Navy was put under a Board of 
Admiralty. Why not abolish the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who bore the very same 
relation to the Army which the Lord 
High Admiral did to the Navy, and let 
the Army be put under a Board similar 
to what the Navy was put under? He 
believed under such a system, with 
younger men, they would have reforms 
which, without it, they could never have. 
His hon. Friend the Member for the 
Border Burghs had so completely covered 
all the ground that he would not detain 
the House long, or stand in the way of 
those military Gentlemen who wished 
to take part in the discussion. He 
should, therefore, only say a few more 
words, and those would be on the 
honorary colonelcies. The hon. Mem- 
ber had stated that the cost of them was 
£203,000. He understood that in 1871 
the figure was £162,500, and he was 
sorry to find that the amount had in- 
creased by some £40,000 since that date. 
He had hoped that the amount had de- 
creased ; because he had seen that, time 
after time, certain regiments had been 
given to Royal Dukes. Now, he would 
like some little explanation about that, 
and he had no doubt the right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew how that increase had 
taken place. They wereinformed by Lord 
Cardwell that when several regiments 
were given to Royal Dukes they were 
only paid for one of them. Thus the 
Prince of Wales was paid £1,350 for 
the 10th Hussars, and the Duke of 
Cambridge £2,200 for the Grenadier 
Guards, while they were told that the 
other regiments they held were purely 
honorary. He wanted to know if 
that remained the fact now, and if the 
other regiments since given to those 
distinguished personages were entirely 
honorary. He found the Prince of 
Wales had not only the 10th Hussars, 
but also the Rifle Brigade; and the 
Duke of Cambridge had not only the 
Grenadier Guards, but the 17th Lancers, 
the Royal Artillery, the Royal Engineers, 
and the 60th Rifles. He wished to know 
if the whole of them were honorary. 
He believed they were, and he hoped 
that was the fact; but, in recent dis- 
cussions, he had seen it stated otherwise 
in print; and he thought the facts of the 
case ought to be made known to the 
country. If they were ae he, for 
his part, hoped that before long the 
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Duke of Cambridge would get the whole 
of them, That seemed to him an easy 
way out of the difficulty. Ifthe colonelcy 
of every regiment was given to the Prince 
of Wales or the Duke of Cambridge 
without pay, as an additional honour, 
as soon as it became vacant, they would 
in that way get rid of all that they 
complained of, and in a satisfactory 
manner. The hon. Member had spoken 
about there being no defence of the 
honorary coloncies by anyone; but he 
(Mr. Anderson) remembered very well 
that they had sometimes been defended 
by Lord Cranbrook—then Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy—who had stated that these posi- 
tions were fair rewards for an honoured 
career, and that such prizes were given 
for long and high services. But if they 
were really so, it was rather a remark- 
able fact that so many of them went 
into the War Office or Horse Guards. 
In fact, they were entirely the result of 
a system of selection, and of a kind of 
selection that seemed to have become 
pure favouritism. That was one of the 
grounds on which he thought these 
appointments in the highest degree un- 
satisfactory ; and he agreed with the hon. 
Member in thinking that the sooner the 
country got rid of them, and instituted 
some more satisfactory system, the better 
it would be forthe Army. He had great 
pleasure in seconding the Resolution. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That steps should at once be taken to re- 
duce the active list of generals to the point at 
which it is adequate, and no more than ade- 
quate, to the actual requirements of the service 
of the Country.”’—(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
had listened with great interest to the 
speech of the hon. Member for the Bor- 
der Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), and had 
closely followed up all the facts and de- 
ductions that had been adduced; but 
he entirely failed to see that he had 
succeeded in establishing his case. The 
hon. Gentleman began by drawing a 
comparison between foreign Armies— 
especially that of Germany—and our 
own; but he (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) 
must at once say that such comparisons 
were really of little worth, unless a 
similarity between the two cases could 
be proved; and it should be borne in 
mind that we had large Colonial posses- 
sions to watch over, where officers had 
to be constantly sent to fill important 
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appointments and carry out various 
duties in connection with those places. 
His hon. Friend went on to describe a 
state of things which, as a matter of 
fact, had entirely disappeared from our 
Service. He showed how, in former days, 
general officers who commanded regi- 
ments were men engaged in all sorts of 
business connected with the clothing and 
establishment of their respective corps ; 
but his remarks on that head, though 
they might very well bear on the cir- 
cumstances of 25 years ago, were in no 
way applicable, as hon. Members knew, 
to the present condition of affairs. 
At the present moment, the honorary 
colonels who had been denounced had 
nothing to do with the discipline or 
conduct of the regiments they com- 
manded. What was their position? 
They were simply men in receipt of a pen- 
sion for long and honourable past ser- 
vices in the Army, and nothing else. 
That was, in his opinion, the only defence 
which could be set up with regard to 
those colonelcies; and if they were 
abolished, what gain, he would ask, 
could be arrived at except an economic 
one ? and he was unable, he confessed, 
to see how any such gain would arise. 
These general officers, who were borne 
on the Establishment of the Army, were 
receiving £450 a-year. Anyone look- 
ing at Zhe Army List would find that 
they were borne on the non-effective 
side of the Estimates; and surely £450 
a-year was no large pension for a man 
who had served, perhaps, 40 yearsin the 
Army. What, he would ask, was the 

osition of an officer who had ceased to 

e in command of his regiment, his five 
years having expired? Reviewing his 
position, an officer so placed would find 
that if he retired he would receive as 
colonel £420 a-year, and the difference 
between that and £450 (the pay of a 
general officer) was only £30 a-year. 
Beyond that, it was, he thought, without 
doubt, very gratifying to such a man to 
be allowed to call himself general. If 
his hon. Friend desired, as he under- 
stood he did, to limit the number of ap- 
pointments, and to lay down a rule that 
there should be only a certain .number 
of general officers—as many as there 
were appointments to give away—the 
result of the adoption of his proposal 
would be to narrow the field of choice 
to such an extent that it would be im- 
possible for the authorities to pick and 
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choose the men they would wish to se- 
lect. Now, in every business in life, if 
a man desired to be master of the situa- 
tion, it was better, he maintained, to 
have half-a-dozen persons from whom 
to make a selection than to be limited 
to one; and, as matters now stood, the 
Secretary of State had the whole list of 
general officers from whom to pick. If 
an officer retired, he had to consider 
that £420 a-year was his retiring allow- 
ance ; but he might say to himself that 
he would rather run the risk of going 
on and taking the chance of becoming 
a general officer. Before he could attain 
to that he would have to wait, perhaps 
four, five, or six years, and what pay 
did he receive during all that time? 
Two hundred a-year; while supposing 
that he had retired asa colonel on £420, 
there was a distinct gain to the State of 
the difference between those two sums. 
His hon. Friend, he might add, in the 
comparison which he drew between our 
own and foreign Armies, did not say a 
single word about the Militia, the Re- 
serves, or the Volunteers, nor give the 
House any idea of what the establish- 
ment of general officers for that large 
number of about 450,000 men would be. 
His hon. Friend made a great point of 
the age of the generals who served in 
the old days. But those days had now 
gone by; and though the services of 
young officers were very desirable, it 
should not be forgotten that some of the 
most successful generals of our times 
were advanced in years. What did his 
hon. Friend say to Moltke, Blumenthal, 
and Sir Colin Campbell, who was 
already old at the time of the Crimean 
war, but who still was subsequently 
selected to command our Forces in the 
Mutiny? Why, his hon. Friend, by his 
system of excluding men at 65 or 70 years 
of age, would have prevented these emi- 
nent men from rendering service to their 
countries. Inourexisting system, agaiust 
which the proposals of the hon. Member 
were levelled, there were, no doubt, 
blots ; but he maintained that it had on 
the whole worked satisfactorily, and it 
should, therefore, continue to have his 
suppor. 

mm HARRY VERNEY thought the 
real question for the House to consider 
in connection with the subject under 
notice was whether the Army was over- 
paid. He was of opinion, upon that 
point, that no comparison could be 
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made between our. Army and that 
of any other nation, for the British 
Army did much more important and 
dangerous service, and received less pay, 
than any other Army in the world. Its 
circumstances were very different from 
those of the Armies of any other country, 
being liable to service abroad at any mo- 
ment, whereas the Prussian Army resided 
in its own villages and in its own homes. 
For his part, he did not mind whether 
generals had pensions or regiments, but 
to bring the interests of the Service into 
account, he should prefer their having 
regiments, as the honorary colonels often 
did everything they could to benefit the 
regiments with which they were con- 
nected and to minister to their comfort. 
There was one great advantage in having 
a large number of general officers — 
namely, the advantage gained by having 
many men from whom to make selec- 
tions. For general officers they wanted 
to be able to select young men, and he 
regretted that there were not more of 
them to choose from. No man could be 
more opposed than he to favouritism ; 
and he was convinced that his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Childers) would not fail to 
introduce many of the reforms in the 
administration of the Army of which it 
stood in need. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was sure 
the House would permit him to congra- 
tulate his hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) 
on the instructive statement with which 
he accompanied his Motion. No one 
would appreciate that statement more 
than himself (Mr. Childers), because he 
could not help remembering the time 
when his hon. irriend stood shoulder to 
shoulder and side by side with him (Mr. 
Childers) at the Admiralty, to fight a 
question very similar to this, in going 
through the details of the very great re- 
forms found absolutely necessary for the 
administration of the Navy; and for 
which, however great might have been 
the differences of opinion at thetime, both 
as to principle and details, he believed 
they might now claim that it had been 
entirely successful, and that not only the 
Service generally, but the prospects of 
officers, had been greatly improved. For 
that reason, on whatever points he and 
his hon. Friend agreed or did not agree, 
he begged to thank him for having 
brought forward so manfully a great 
scheme of reform in connection with the 
higher ranks of the Army. He felt sure 
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that the debate, whatever their indivi- 
dual opinions or the intentions of the 
Government might be, could not but 
be beneficial and helpful to those who, 
sooner or later, would have to deal with 
the question. His hon. Friend would, 
perhaps, allow him to say that it would, 
however, be rather hard upon those who 
were now responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Army, if it were held 
that on the spur of the moment, 
when the Government had not been 
two months in Office, it was their 
duty to take steps for greatly reduc- 
ing the list of generals, or to put an 
end altogether to the appointment of 
honorary colonels, and commence from 
the present month a totally different 
system from that now in existence. 
That would not be a reasonable proposi- 
tion. What he should, in reply, en- 
deavour to do was to show in what re- 
spect he felt himself bound to agree with 
his hon. Friend in the principles which 
he had laid down, and in what respects 
his views were open to considerable 
question. He should then indicate what 
course the Government had intended to 
follow, irrespective of the Motion his 
hon. Friend had brought forward, and 
he would appeal to his hon. Friend to 
say whether or not he considered the 
Government were pursuing the right 
path. He must ask the indulgence of 
the House, considering the enormous 
mass of complicated questions which he 
and hisadvisers found unsettled when they 
took Office, if it should be thought that 
they were not proceeding so we as 
could be wished. There might be some 
appearance of slowness; but he might 
speak for himself, and he thought also 
for his Colleagues, that when they had 
once made up their minds they would 
not hesitate to carry their plans into 
effect. But it must not be forgotten 
that those who had held responsible posi- 
tions like the charge of the great Services 
had to balance considerations of a very 
delicate character ; and in the case before 
the House there were especial considera- 
tions to be borne in mind, as affecting 
both the feelings and claims of those who 
devoted their lives to their country. The 
Government felt it incumbent on them to 
proceed with caution and deliberation. 
He thought his hon. Friend had failed 
to realize some of the essential facts 
of his case. He had referred to the 
perfect organization of the German 
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Army. That organization had involved 
enormous labour on the part of its 
authors, and there was much for us to 
learn from it. But, at the same time, 
he must remind his hon. Friend that the 
conditions of the Service were totally 
different from those which existed in the 
English Army. Germany had no India 
and no Colonies ; her Armies could never 
have occasion to go more than 500 or 
1,000 miles from her frontier. . She was, 
essentially, a compact Power, both in 
respect of her internal and external 
requirements. The requirements of the 
English Administration extended from 
pole to pole and all round the world; 
probably over a greater distance than 
had ever been subject to any Power, un- 
less it were Spain under Charles V. and 
Philip II. That was a valid reason why 
the German Army could not be taken 
in all respects as a model for us, and 
why it was by no means easy to adopt 
the proposition of his hon. Friend to 
follow her in fixing the number of 
generals. But he must say he did not 
understand where his hon. Friend got 
his figures from. He could not accept 
their accuracy. His hon. Friend had 
given the number of general officers on 


the Active List as 600; but that was not 


correct. He (Mr. Childers) had before 
him statements of the actual number 
of British general officers, whether in 
connection with the Army proper, or 
the Indian Staff Corps, and under no 
possible arrangement could he see 
there were 600 Generals on the Active 
List of the Army. The number was very 
considerably less than that. Perhaps 
the House would allow him to state 
what the present arrangements of the 
Army were as to the numbers of general 
officers, and the nature of the emolu- 
ments, whether they were called pay, pen- 
sion, orsalary. Now, the state of things 
appeared to be these. There was a List 
which was called the Establishment of 
General Officers. That consisted of a 
body of 292 general officers of Cavalry 
and Infantry in England, and 50 gene- 
ral officers of Artillery and Engineers ; 
but it was contemplated by the Warrant 
of 1877 to reduce the number 292 to 
200. The Artillery and Engineers were 
intended to be left as at present. That 
was, strictly speaking, what might be 
called the Active List of general officers, 
and it was supplemented by the Retired 
List of general officers under the War- 
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rant of 1877. He must admit that he 
thought it was in many 8 £98 a 
curious anomaly that the general officers 
on the Active List and the ‘body of 
retired general officers under the War- 
rant of 1877 received precisely the 
same emoluments. In either case it 
was £450 a-year, and in either case 
the general might receive at some future 
time £1,000 a-year in the shape of some 
honorary coloneley. But there was no 
question but that this was a very remark- 
able anomaly ; and he was bound to say 
that, in his opinion, it was quite in- 
defensible in principle. His hon. 
Friend who moved the Resolution had 
clearly defined what a pension ought 
to be, and none of the conditions of 
a pension were to be found in the 
case with which he was dealing. In 
fact, all the arrangements in this re- 
spect were curious and anomalous, and, 
in his opinion, had nothing to justify 
them but their antiquity. He would 
also admit that the arrangement for the 
pay of general officers seemed to him 
almost as anomalous. A colonel, when 
he reached that position, had the option 
of either taking a pension of £420 
a-year, with the ordinary rank of general, 
or remaining in the Service on pay at the 
rate of £200 a-year, hoping some day to 
succeed to the establishment of general 
officer. When he attained the establish- 
ment he received a rate of pay which 
never altered, whether he became a 
lieutenant general or a full general ; but 
waited on in the hope that a vacancy on 
the list of honorary colonelcies would 
provide him with £1,000 a-year. It 
was quite true that in awarding honorary 
colonelcies he believed the Army univer- 
sally felt that the Commander-in-Chief 
very wisely exercised his discretion, and 
with great fairness. But both as to 
progressive pay, and as to the system 
of pension, he was bound to admit 
that, in his humble judgment, the view 
expressed by his hon. Friend (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) was precisely the view on which 
the eee) reform was introduced at 
the Admiralty which had worked so 
well; and it was a view which they 
ought to take into consideration in any 
arrangement affecting the superior offi- 
cers of the Army. He would go a little 
further. With respect to what his hon. 
Friend had said in reference to the size 
of the list, it was, no doubt, the case 
that the late Government followed gene- 
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rally the advice of the Royal Com- 
mission ; but, in one respect, the Govern- 
ment went very much beyond the Report. 
There was to be aconsiderable reduction 
in the list of general officers; but, in- 
stead of taking full advantage of the 
large retirement for age, the Govern- 
ment had filled up the vacancies, creating 
an enormous promotion in 1877, and left 
to their successors the disagreeable task 
of gradual reduction. Whether that 
was a wise arrangement or not was not 
for him (Mr. Childers) to say—it was a 
matter which had passed, and could not 
be re-considered now. The Report of 
the Royal Commission made mention 
of honorary colonelcies, not defending 
them in principle, but stating that 
the system was not unpopular; and 
they also pointed out that disquali- 
fications which might apply to active 
service would not apply in time of peace, 
and that it would be erroneous to regard 
the Establishment as if it were only com- 
posed of officers who were intended for 
active service. Hehad always regarded 
that Report as having added very greatly 
to their knowledge, and guided them 
satisfactorily to many changes which 
had to follow the abolition of Purchase ; 
but he was bound to admit that, in his 
opinion, the Commission did not give 
sufficient time to the consideration of the 
proper position of the Establishment of 
general officers. He would not blame 
the War Office, because the changes 
which were recommended and effected 
by the Commission were so vast and the 
difficulty so great; but the full deli- 
beration which it deserved had not 
yet been given to the important ques- 
tion of the proper construction of the 
Active List of generals. He did not 
think, for instance, that it was in con- 
sonance with what they had found to 
be advantageous of late years that the 
Active List should consist of persons ad- 
mittedly not fit for active service. He 
would sum up with three or four sug- 
gestions. He thought it was well worthy 
of consideration whether it would not 
be advantageous to the Public Service 
to carry the change effected in 1877 by 
the construction of the Retired List a 
good deal further, so that the Active List 
should more nearly represent the num- 
bers of officers really competent for active 
service, and should bear a nearer rela- 
tion to such number as might be re- 
quired, not only in time of peace, but 
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also in time of war. In that respect, 
they ought to take time and care to see 
how far they could move in that direction ; 
and also, they should, as soon as pos- 
sible, and with a due regard to vested 
interests which the hon. Gentleman 
himself was anxious to respect—see 
whether it would not be possible to 
abandon the anomalous system which 
made the emoluments of officers on the 
Retired List the same as those of the 
Active List, and which left open to the 
one as to the other that enormous jump 
from £450 to £1,000, the latter sum 
being one many officers for a long 
time on the Active List or on the Retired 
List never attained. His hon. Friend 
had referred to the arrangements that 
had been made in the Navy. He (Mr. 
Childers) did not say that those arrange- 
ments ought to be literally copied. 
But they must remember that the deple- 
tion of the Active List of the Navy was 
effected not only by the limit of age, but 
by that most important condition which 
it was, in the first instance, somewhat 
difficult to carry out—namely, that officers 
should, after a certain period of non-ser- 
vice, be compelled to retire. That was the 
most effective weapon for keeping theSer- 
vicein an healthy condition. Thehalf-pay 
of a rear admiral was the same as that of 
a major general on the Establishment— 
about £450 a-year; but the pay of a 
vice admiral was nearly £600 a-year, 
and the pay of an admiral was some- 
thing over £750 a-year, while the lieu- 
tenant generals’ and generals’ remained 
a constant quantity. So, also, the re- 
tired pay of a rear admiral averaged 
£600 a-year, that of a vice admiral £750 
a-year, and that of an admiral £900 
a-year. He hoped the House would 
encourage and assist the Government, if 
they should find it practicable, to apply a 
similar system to the Army—a system 
which would, in time, get rid of the 
colonels of regiments, except as honorary 
officers connected as such with the regi- 
ments to’ which they had belonged, 
and would be so adjusted as not 
to disappoint the legitimate expecta- 
tions of those who were on the major 
generals’ list. Of one thing he was per- 
fectly certain. The Royal Commission 
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of 1876 said that the only justification 
of the present arrangements in the Army 
was to be found in the fact that they 
were not unpopular ; and he was certain 
that if they adapted to the Army the 
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system in the Navy to which he had 
adverted, it would not be unpopular, 
provided that great pains were taken 
to respect vested interests. In that 
case, he felt sure that such a reform 
as he had indicated would be beneficial 
to the Service. He, therefore, hoped 
that the House would accept the state- 
ment he had now made as an earnest of 
a genuine intention on the part of the 
Government to do what they could to 
put the future arrangements as to the 
appointment, the promotion, the number, 
and the retirement of general officers of 
the Army on a satisfactory footing. His 
hon. Friend knew as well as he (Mr. 
Childers) what were the difficulties which 
they had to go through at the Admiralty, 
and the complexity of the details of 
the settlement there. All this would 
have to be gone through in regard 
to the Army; and he trusted that his 
hon. Friend would admit that his 
statement showed their earnest desire 
to grapple that subject, and to pro- 
ceed with it in the direction which had 
been approved by Parliament in the 
case of the sister Service. If his hon. 
Friend, and those who thought with 
him, would leave to the Government the 
task of seeing with what details and 
conditions such a change as that should 
be effected, he would probably not deem 
it necessary to pledge the House in the 
words of his Resolution to an immediate 
alteration, which it would be impossible 
to carry out without very considerable 
difficulties, and also without injury to 
the Service, but which, if accomplished 
with discretion and after due inquiry, 
would, he believed, be acceptable alike 
to the House, to the Army, and to the 
country. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he un- 
derstood that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Border Burghs (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) had advocated a scheme of re- 
form that deserved considerable atten- 
tion; but he (Lord Eustace Cecil) must 
admit, from his own official experience, 
that there was much to be said in favour 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Childers) refraining from taking 
the subject in hand at once, because 
there were a great many-questions con- 
nected with the Army still pending, and 
likely to be pending for several years ; 
and it was hardly fair, therefore, to 
expect that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have already made himself 
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master of all those questions, and should 
have been able during the short time he 
had held his present Office to give the 
House a complete idea of any scheme of 
reform which he might hereafter pro- 
pose. He(Lord Eustace Cecil) under- 
stood that the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs had drawn a comparison 
between our Army and foreign Armies ; 
but in looking at the list of generals in 
foreign Armies, he thought that that 
ay Ae had only obtained the list 
of those who were actively employed. 
When, however, they compared the 
number of generals in our Army with 
the number in foreign Armies, it should 
be remembered that, whether the system 
was bad or good, tradition had long 
established the custom of amalgamating 
the generals of all branches of our Army 
together ; and it was only since the War- 
rant of 1877 that what wascalleda Retired 
List had been placed in Zhe Army List, 
so that those generals who were ineffective 
from age were put aside by themselves. 
He admitted that a re-arrangement of 
the list would be desirable ; but that was, 
after all, a matter of detail. As to the 
number of generals, his right hon. 
Friend said, and said truly, that the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
did not state the number correctly. The 
list of generals, said the hon. Member, 
was as many as 600. In1878the number, 
no doubt, was 632 ; but he (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) looked into Zhe Army List for 
June, 1880, and found that the number 
had dropped down to 476. As to the 
question of economy, the hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs thought that by 
some arrangements he might save certain 
portions of that rather miserable sum— 
something like £300,000 a-year—that 
they paid to general officers. When they 
compared the pay of general officers with 
the emoluments of the Law, the Church, 
or several other Professions, he thought 
that £400 or £600, or it might be £1,000 
a-year for an honorary colonelcy was not, 
after all, too much to be received by a 
man who had been in the Service 30 or 
40 years, and who, perhaps, had been 
wounded in the service of his country. 
The hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
might wish to abolish honorary colonel- 
cies; but he did not believe that the hon. 
Member wished to abolish pensions. He 
believed the hon. Member wished to see 
an Active List—that there should not be 
anything further than a re-arrangement 
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of the present system. The question as 
to certain allowances which were re- 
ceived by illustrious and distinguished 
personages who had to deal with our 
Army was a very delicate one. Whether 
the actual sum they received was too 
much for the work they did he must leave 
to Ministers of the Crown to decide. He 
thought there should have been a little 
more consideration on the part of hon. 
Members who looked with a certain 
amount of jealousy upon some honorary 
colonelcies held by illustrious Princes in 
this country; but he thought that those 
hon. Members ought to inquire into the 
facts, and consider them more carefully, 
before they referred so publicly and in- 
vidiously to the offices and emoluments of 
these illustrious personages. If it could 
be shown that the pay and pensions which 
the latter received were more than the 
duties they discharged entitled them to, 
they, he wassure, would be the first to offer 
to resign these emoluments. He could 
only repeat that whenever the right hon. 
Gentleman brought forward his pro- 
mised reforms they would be considered 
on that side of the House without pre- 
judice ; and he hoped they would be just 
and characterized by a spirit of fairness. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
he should not trouble the House with 
many remarkson the criticisms which his 
views had undergone. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the War 
Office (Mr. Childers) had spoken with 
courtesy, and he thought also with wis- 
dom and thorough knowledge of the 
Department over which he presided, in 
what he had said; but he (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) could not concur in the re- 
mark he made to the effect that the 
Resolution was somewhat premature. 
So far as the right hon. Gentleman was 
concerned, it certainly was not. It was 
10 years ago that Purchase was abo- 
lished, so that there was little ground 
for alleging the Resolution to be pre- 
mature; and he did not think it was 
premature as regarded the public feel- 
ing on the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman had called in question some 
of his (Mr. Trevelyan’s) figures; but 
there could be no doubt that England 
and India, one year with another, were 
now spending £750,000 annually on 
their generals, and only 63 were em- 
ployed, so that each really cost the 
country £12,000 or £12,500 a-year. The 
answer of his right hon: Friend was 
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satisfactory to his mind. He gathered 
from it that the honorary colonelcies 
were going. That was the necessary 
corollary from the re-arrangements 
which they were told were to take place 
between pay and pensions. What he 
was still more interested in, however, 
was this—that henceforth the rank of 
general should imply that certain duties 
were to be discharged by the officer who 
held it, and that he should be taken by 
seniority, and not by selection. That 
was enough for him. And as to pro- 
motion by selection, not by seniority, he 
took leave to draw the inference that 
when the list of generals was only ade- 
quate to the performance of the duties 
of generals, the officers on that list 
would be promoted by selection. After 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
and the feeling which the House had 
manifested, he felt he should not be jus- 
tified in asking for a division, and he 
left the subject with the most perfect 
confidence in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

GenERAL BURNABY said, he would 
say, with reference to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son), that the Commander-in-Chief had 
most important duties to discharge, and 
it would be most unfortunate if his 
tenure of office was limited to the term 
of five years. The Duke of Cambridge, 
abstracting himself from all other avo- 
cations, had devoted himself to the wel- 
fare of the Army. So far from being 
prejudiced, he was opposed to change 
for the mere sake of change, it was true, 
but there was no man who was astronger 
advocate for all those rational and well- 
considered measures which the lapse of 
years and altered circumstances had 
necessitated. He was an officer en- 
deared to the Army and trusted by the 
nation, and it would be extremely unwise 
to limit the tenure of his office as pro- 
posed. The hon. Member who brought 
forward the Motion (Mr. Trevelyan), he 
might add, had left entirely out of ac- 
count the Militia and Volunteers, who, 
with the Regular Army, constituted a 
body of something like 500,000 men 
ready at any moment, to say nothing of 
another 500,000 who had passed through 
the ranks, many of whom, no doubt, 
could be raised, and who would require 
to be officered. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Main Roads. 1814 
MAINTENANCE OF MAIN ROADS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the expense 
of maintaining Main Roads, and to 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is not 
just that the cost of the maintenance of Main 
Roads should be wholly and entirely borne by 
the Local Rates,” 


said, that a Petition on the subject, very 
numerously signed, had been presented 
from the county of Somerset, in which 
it was alleged that, owing to the aboli- 
tion of turnpikes, a grievous burden had 
been thrown on the agricultural interest 
for the purpose of keeping the roads in 
repair; and he hoped the Government 
would not lightly set aside the claims of 
Petitioners to be heard because those 
claims were urged with moderation. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. R. H. PAGET resumed. He 
held in his hand a Return which showed 
that there were 10,000 miles of main 
roads, which were maintained at an ex- 
pense of £300,000—an average of £31 
per mile—while the mileage of roads 
not main roads was 57,000, and the 
average cost per mile £14. The main 
roads were intended for the benefit of 
the community, and without them the 
ordinary commercial enterprizes of the 
country could not be carried on. The 
burden of maintaining them, however, 
fell solely upon the ratepayers, who 
justly held that they were aggrieved. 
When the turnpike system was in vogue 
the burden of maintenance was borne 
by the public at large; but, by the 
abolition of the system, the burden, to 
the extent of £500,000 a-year, was 
transferred to the shoulders of the rate- 
payers—in other words, partly on the 
owner and partly on the occupier. That, 
he contended, was unjust and unreason- 
able. The question was, Who was to 
pay for the maintenance of the high- 
ways? It would be said that the proper 
persons to pay were the landlords., That 
was one of the stock arguments which 


‘were always being brought forward. 


But it was an argument which ought at 
once to be thrown aside. The Amend- 
ment which had been brought forward 
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was no Amendment at all. It was said 
that the cost of maintaining the roads 
ought to be borne by the occupiers. 
But that position was entirely untenable. 
Then it was said that there ought to be 
a division of the rates. But he felt sure 
that no relief would be obtained in that 
way. He thought that no satisfactory 
settlement would be reached until they 
reverted to the principles which were 
adopted in earlier days, when all who 
ee the roads were made to pay for 
their maintenance and repair. Those 
— were laid down in a well- 

nown Statute, the 43rd Elizabeth, which 
= that the liability to pay should 

e in proportion to the ability to pay. 
Everybody had to supply labour for the 
maintenance of the roads with horses 
and carts, and, if he had no horses or 
carts, with personal labour. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were much interested in 
the Land Question, and were, many of 
them, anxious to create a peasant pro- 
prietary; but, in the present state of 
things, the burdens on land were so 
great that nobody would be anxious to 
take them upon his shoulders. He 
wanted to draw attention to one fact— 
the progress of personalty and realty. 
They were both progressing year by 
year ; but while realty—land and houses 
—was making steady advances, per- 
sonalty was advancing by leaps and 
bounds. Now, what he maintained was 
this—that, in view of the these facts, 
every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should carefuliy consider the adjustment 
of taxation, and should maintain it 
without considering how it affected 
these two classes of property. Under 
the auspices of the late Government ad- 
vances were made in aid of local taxa- 
tion ; but the new charges had absorbed 
the whole of the recent subventions. 
He pointed out these evils; it was no 
0 of his business to find a remedy; 

ut there were more ways than one of 
meeting the evil. One was the method 
of subvention out of Imperial funds, 
with which they were all familiar. Then 
there was the Bill which had been laid 
on the Table for the establishment of a 
horse tax, in order to create a fund in 
aid of the roads. It had also been sug- 
gested that the assessed taxes should be 
thus employed. It had further been 
suggested—a suggestion which he was 
inclined to think the most feasible—that 
the dog tax should be handed over to 


Mr. R. H. Paget 
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the local authorities in aid of the main- 
tenance of roads. A few years ago the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue re- 
commended—what was now practically 
carried out—that the dog tax should be 
collected by the county police. More- 
over, in Ireland, the dog tax was handed 
over to the local authorities, and that 
was a precedent entirely in point. The 
amount of the dog tax received in 1878 
was £371,000, and a Return made up 
to Lady Day in the next year brought 
it up to £422,000. The allocation of a 
tax which might be collected in the 
country and applied to country uses, as 
was done in Ireland, would be a fit 
mode of meeting a just and reasonable 
claim. The Highway Act had had the 
effect of introducing a classification of 
roads, and if the State singled out the 
main roads as entitled to such a contri- 
bution for their maintenance they would 
be found ready to its hand. In conclu- 
sion, he might say that the grievances 
of the English farmers were not urged 
with the vehemence with which those of 
their brethren in the sister Island were 
often put forward ; but they ought not 
on that account to receive less considera- 
tion from the House, for there was no 
question to which attention was so much 
turned in the rural districts as the one 
included in his present Motion. This 
question should not be pooh-poohed. 
The farmers of the country asked, not 
for favour, but for justice. They would 
be found among the most loyal of the 
people. ‘‘These burdens,” they said, 
“are new; they were imposed at a 
time when we were afflicted, and we 
have a right to ask that these things 
should be carefully considered.” This 
was no imaginary grievance. The de- 
mand was moderate, and he had urged 
it temperately. He begged to move the 
Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is not 
just that the cost of maintenance of Main Roads 
should be wholly and entirely borne by the 
Local Rates.” —(Mr. Richard Paget.) 


Mr. J. R. YORKE said, this question 
was, as hishon. Friend (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
had stated, one of great and ever pressing 
importance. Most county Members on 
that side of the House, who had to at- 
tend Vestry and other meetings of their 
constituents, in the course of the Recess, 
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must have remarked what very great 
importance appeared to be attached to 
the subject in the minds of their rural 
constituents. He could only say, for 
himself, that whereas foreign affairs 
were in a troubled condition, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament sometimes addressed 
harangues, treating of Eastern and other 
foreign questions to their constituents, 
their remarks on those subjects fell com- 
paratively flat on the earsof theaudience, 
compared with the avidity with which 
they listened to any allusions to agricul- 
tural questions, and moreespecially when 
they treated of the highway grievance. 
That, he thought, was the experience of 
almost all of them; and they felt very 
strongly that the Session ought not to 
pass by without a new Parliament anda 
new Government having their attention 
directed as forcibly as possible to the 
tage importance of this question. 

is hon. Friend had narrated, with 
great accuracy, the history of the ques- 
tion. There was no doubt that turn- 
pikes, for some time past, had been felt 
to be a doomed institution. Whatever 
their merits, and, as his hon. Friend 
very properly said, they were constituted 
on the principle that those who used 
roads should pay for them, and that they 
should pay for them just in proportion 
to the amount in which they used them, 
still they were, to a certain extent, an 
anachronism, dating back to the time 
when road traffic was much more im- 
portant, before the introduction of rail- 
ways, and when the relative cost of 
collection was nothing like so great as 
at present. When the cost of collection, 
in some cases, amounted to something 
like 30 per cent on the total receipts, it 
became evident that an institution such 
as that of turnpikes could no longer be 
reckoned among the permanent institu- 
tions of the country. Well, the way 
in which this matter first came before 
the public was in consequence of the 
injustice and the hardships of the piece- 
meal disturnpiking ofroads. Every year 
most of the country Members had appli- 
cations made to them, from districts 
scheduled, for disturnpiking by the Turn- 
pike Committee, and every year some 
victims were selected for a termination 
of their precarious existence. The Turn- 
pike Committee in 1877 made a ae 
which showed the embarrassment which 
they experienced in dealing with those 
matters. They said the circumstances 
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of the several trusts varied so much that 
it was impossible to apply any one rule. 
In some districtsthe turnpikeroad formed 
a thoroughfare between two populous 
towns, and almost assumed the character 
of a street, large sums being paid out of 
the tolls for lighting and watering. They 
continued— 

“Tn such cases, and where no agricultural 
district intervened, your Committee had no 
difficulty in recommending that the Trust 
should be discontinued. But no greater cases 
of prospective hardship in parishes came before 
your Committee than where a line of road, with 
a very heavy mineral traffic, between two towns, 
or to and from a railway station, passed for 
a considerable distance through agricultural 
parishes.”’ 


And the next sentence was important, 
because they said— 


“Whatever may be the provision for other 
parts of the country, it seems to your Com. 
mittee that some general provision will have 
to be made to meet the cases.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 7th July, 1880. 
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Third Reading —Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Clent Hill Common) * [217]; Land Drainage 
Provisional Orders (Frodsham, &c.) * [207]; 
Taxes Management * [242], and passed. 

Withrawn—Local Government Areas (Commis- 
fiat. [157]; Hours of Polling (Boroughs) * 

134]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
2.0 — 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Collins, Colonel Colthurst, Mr. William 
Corbet, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Blenner- 
hassett.) 
[BILL 135.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COLLINS, in rising to move that 
the Bill be now read asecond time, said, 
he proposed to justify the measure by 
showing, as he hoped to the satisfaction 
of the House and the Government, that 
it was a subject that was entitled to at- 
tention and sympathy, not only because 
it seriously affected the welfare of a 
numerous class of persons in Ireland, 
but because it had considerable national 
importance, probably to a greater ex- 
tent than a superficial view of the sub- 
ject would seem to indicate. The main 
feature of the proposal was the estab- 
lishment and organization of a Board 
of unpaid Commissioners in Ireland, 
who would be willing to give their time 
and attention to the subject in the hope 
of reviving the industry. It was true 
there was a body of Fishery Inspectors, 
who, for zeal and intelligence, and for 
their desire to promote the objects that 
they had been appointed to take care of, 
had few equals in any Department of the 
State; and the people of Ireland and 
those who took an interest in the sub- 
ject were grateful to them for the able 
Reports which they had published since 
their constitution in 1869. They did not 
propose to interfere with the operations 
of that body; but the fact was that 
their powers were so limited, and the 
means at their disposal so inconsiderable, 
that, practically, they were able to effect 
no good beyond the good of restraining 
abuses and of circulating the able Re- 
ports to which he had made reference. 
The first feature of the measure was the 
establishment of a Board or a body of 
unpaid Commissioners. He did not wish 
to stipulate the number, and only desired 
that the principle might be adopted. 
Such a Board as the one they desired 
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had already been in existence in Scot- 
land for a considerable time past ; and it 
would, no doubt, be interesting to the 
House to hear what was reported by the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the operation of that Board. The un- 
paid Scotch Board consisted of 20 un- 
paid Commissioners and one paid Se- 
cretary. The Commissioners report— 

‘‘That the members of the Board have ren- 
dered important service in assisting for a long 
period of years in the development of this 
branch of national industry, and it is impossible 
to doubt the social and moral advantages which 
may and do result to this class of people— 
namely, the fishery class—from the attention 
bestowed upon their welfare by the body of 
eminent persons, distinguished by their rank, 
position, and knowledge, who are constantly en- 
deavouring to obtain and disseminate informa- 
tion useful to those employed in the fisheries, 
to encourage their enterprize, to stimulate their 
industry, and to promote their physical and 
moral welfare.”’ 


That was the kind of Board they sought 
to establish in Ireland. In 1819, an Act 
was passed appointing a Board for the 
management of the Fisheries in Ireland, 
and investing its members with consi- 
derable powers. This Board consisted 
of 20 unpaid Commissioners, one Secre- 
tary, three clerks, four Inspectors 
general, and 20 local Inspectors. Mr. 
W. Andrews, in a very interesting Paper 
on the subject of the Herring Fisheries in 
Ireland, which he read before the Royal 
Dublin Society, 1866, said— 

“It is singular to remark the effect of these 
laws on the Irish Coast, In 1819 there were 
only 27 vessels and 188 men returned as em- 
ployed in the Irish Fisheries ; in 1823 there were 
27,143 vessels and boats, employing 44,448 
men.” 


The Board continued in existence 11 
years ; and in the last Report issued in 
1830, Mr. Barry, the Inspecting Com- 
missioner of Irish Fisheries, who was well 
known to all who took an interest in Irish 
fishery matters, reported that the period 
of the operations of the Board wasa period 
of unexampled industry and prosperity 
for the Irish Fisheries. After 11 years 
of its action there were 12,611 yessels 
employed in the Fisheries, and 64,771 
men and boys. It was only right to 
state, however, that the success of the 
Fisheries during that period was not to 
be strictly attributed to the fact of 
having an unpaid Board of Commis- 
sioners, for a powerful stimulus was 
given to the industry in the shape of a 
bounty on the take of fish. Neverthe- 
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less, he was warranted in attributing a 
certain amount of the success to the ser- 
vices of the Commissioners, and he 
would take the benefit of the circum- 
stance with this qualification. Next, 
after making provision for the constitu- 
tion of a Board of Commissioners and 
the appointment of officers, the present 
Bill proposed to hand over to the Com- 
missioners the inconsiderable but useful 
fund called the Irish Reproductive Loan 
Fund. With regard to that fund, which 
had been vested with the Commissioners 
of Public Works to be expended on the 
recommendation of the Irish Fishery 
Commissioners, he wished to say that 
when the then Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land handed it over to be applied to the 
promotion of Irish Fisheries, he stated 
that it was merely a tentative proposal, 
and that, no-doubt, it would lead to 
further and greater results. The Bill 
proposed to supplement the fund by the 
very modest sum of £30,000. He should 
prefer that the amount was £100,000 at 
least. In the four years during which 
the fund had been administered from 
1874 to the date of the last Report 
issued by the Inspectorsof Irish Fisheries, 
he found that altogether, owing to the 
restricted character of the regulations 
applying to this loan, only 1,078 loans 
were issued, amounting to £19,352, or an 
average of about £18 per loan, and there 
was available during the last year for 
the purposes of advances the small sum 
of only £6,741, for which there were 
945 applicants. Now, he asked them to 
supplement that fund by £30,000, leav- 
ing it to the generosity and sense of 
justice of the right hon. Gentleman to 
increase the amount very considerably 
of his own motion. The increase he (Mr. 
Collins) proposed would admit of about 
2,000 annual loans on the same compu- 
tation as the existing fund. The next 
proposal of the Bill he looked upon as 
one of the most important—namely, the 
transference to the Commissioners to 
be constituted by this Bill of the care 
and custody of the fishery piers and 
harbours now vested in the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works (Ireland). He 
asked, moreover, that the inconsider- 
able sum of £20,000 a-year be intrusted 
to the new Board in aid of the erection, 
improvement, and enlargement of fishery 
piers, either by way of grant or loan. 
Without some such provision for the 
construction and maintenance of fishery 
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piors, no permanent improvement could 
e made in Irish fishery enterprize. He 
was glad to see that the Government 
were directing their attention to this im- 
portant subject, and had already 

posed to grant £45,000, which would be 
only a commencement in the direction 
he indicated. It was ible that some 
opposition might be offered to some of 
the money proposals of the Bill, as being 
opposed to certain economic principles 
with which some persons might delude 
themselves by misrepresenting facts, and 
justifying such misrepresentation on 
some theory of political economy. But 
if he could succeed in overcoming such 
opposition by his statements, he would 
have some hope that good would result, 
which might in time develop itself into 
something much better than the limited 
measure which he now brought forward. 
He asked the Government to appropriate 
from the Imperial Exchequer a sum of 
money to be applied by way of advances 
in loans to persons engaged in fishing 
industries in Ireland. The sea coast of 
Ireland was computed to reach 2,500 
miles in length, measuring bays and 
inlets. It embraced throughout its 
length numerous excellent harbours, 
some of them being capacious and well- 
sheltered, but grievously neglected. The 
people along this great range of sea 
coast were inured from their childhood 
to hardy habits of life which only 
vicinity to the sea could teach; and all 
were willing, men and women, to work 
if aid were afforded them to utilize their 
labour. The question might be asked— 
‘‘ What have the people themselves done 
to profit by such resources, and to im- 
prove their own condition?’ The an- 
swer wassimple and the explanationeasy. 
In 1846 there were 113,000 men and 
boys engaged on the fisheries. The 
great Famine of the following year 
swept away the greater part of these 
poor and industrious people ; and the re- 
sult was that the Fisheries had gone on 
decreasing until, according to the last 
Report of the Fishery Commissioners, 
the number of boats engaged had been 
reduced from 20,000 to 5,700, and the 
number of men and boys from 113,000 to 
something like 20,000—that was to say, 
the active and industrious fishery popula- 
tion of Ireland had been greatly reduced 
by disasters over which they had no con- 
trol. To Irishmen that was a most terrible 
and regrettable state of things. They 
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found this great national industry, so 
appropriate to the country, dying away. 

ere might be theories as to the causes 
of this; but they did not recognize those 
theories. They looked at the fact, and 

ieved over it. Among other books that 
fad lately come under his notice was a 
little work published in 1868 by the hon. 
Member for Waterford County (Mr. 
Blake), who was second to none in the 
interest he had taken in the subject. In 
that little book, called Zhe Sea Fisheries 
of Ireland, and addressed to the then 

ief Secretary, the hon. Member re- 
marked— 

“‘By those who thoroughly understand the 
subject, it is anticipated that the assertion will 
not be deemed too bold that if the immediate 
cultivators of the Irish soil—and 988,927, or 18 
ad cent of the population, according to the 

sus of 1861, were returned as agricultural— 
were deprived of it as a means of support, they 
might in time, under intelligent direction, de- 
rive as good a livelihood from the river shores 
and surrounding seas of Ireland.”’ 


This showed the vast importance of the 
subject, and the benefits to be derived 
from attention to it. The yearly value 
of the fish exported from Ireland 
amounted to about £500,000; but they 
had the authority of the intelligent In- 
> oan of Fisheries for believing that 
¢ sum could be very considerably in- 
creased—in fact, they had stated that it 
could be increased ten-fold. That might 
be an exaggerated estimate; but, at all 
events, it could be very largely increased 
if fishermen could procure the necessary 
appliances with the aid of moderate loans. 
In 1870, the first year after his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Blake) had applied his 
energy and talents to the subject, the 
Commissioners said in their Reportthat— 
“No improvement can be looked for in the 
sea fisheries until loans are advanced to a por- 


tion of the fishermen for the repair and purchase 
of boats and gear.’’ 


On such a statement, coming from such 
authority, any comment of his would be 
superfluous. They had it also on au- 
thority that £7,000,000 was paid annu- 
ally for fish in London alone, and an 
equal amount in the Provinces, making 
the quantity consumed in England yearly 
worth £14,000,000. If they could in- 
crease the supply from Ireland, not to 
10 times its present amount, as esti- 
mated by the Commissioners, but to six 
times, or £3,000,000, what a benefit it 
would be to the working classes by re- 
ducing the price and giving them an ad- 
Mr. Collins 
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ditional supply of a cheap and whole- 
some food, which at present costs double 


as much as it did 20 years ago! But 
there was another argument in favour 
of giving Imperial aid to promote Irish 
Fisheries. It was well known that great 
difficulty existed in providing a sufficient 
number of effective men and boys to 
navigate the merchant ships of the 
United Kingdom. We had about 
200,000 men and boys, exclusive of cap- 
tains and superior officers, employed in 
our merchant ships, and the utmost 
efforts were required to keep up a really 
efficient supply. Might he not point to 
the decline of the Irish Fisheries as one 
of the causes which increased the diffi- 
culty of finding good seamen? Twenty- 
three years ago, there were 113,073 sea- 
faring men and boys engaged in those 
fisheries; to-day, there was only about 
one-sixth of the number, or 20,307. It 
was natural to suppose that a large per- 
centage of the men and boys employed 
in the Fisheries would be annually avail- 
able for our merchant ships. He had 
known some of the first captains navi- 
gating the seas to have been humble 

insale fisher-boys ; but by their ability 
and good conduct they had taken the 
highest place. He hoped he had said 
enough to show that this was a matter 
of Imperial importance, entitling it to 
the prompt and earnest attention of the 
Government. He would remind the 
House that the industries of Ireland were 
mainly confined—first, to her agricul- 
ture and such manufactures as were em- 
ployed in converting the raw products 
of agriculture into articles of consump- 
tion; secondly, to her internal and exter- 
nal commerce, which was inconsiderable ; 
thirdly, to her inland and deep-sea fishe- 
ries; and, fourthly, to her railways, which 
could not properly becalled industries, but 
conduced tothem by affording expeditious 
and cheap means of transit. The natural 
conditions of the country imposed upon 
Ireland considerable industrial. limita- 
tions. The two great constituents of 
manufacturing industry—iron and coal 
—were not found in sufficient quantity 
in Ireland. He might observe that the 
export from Great Britain of iron, steel, 
and cotton manufactures, in the produc- 
tion of which coal and iron formed an 
important constituent part, amounted to 
nearly one-half of the total exports of 
the United Kingdom. The industries 
existing in Ireland bore but a small pro- 
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portion to those of Great Britain. The 

roducts of agriculture were little over 
$40,000,000 annually; but some of the 
raw products of agriculture furnished 
materials for such native manufactures 
as linen, whisky, malt liquors, and flour. 
He trusted that, owing to the proposals 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
his Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 
the manufacture of beet-root sugar 
might soon be added. If they could 
supplement those industries by en- 
couraging the congenial and appropriate 
pursuit of fishing, they would contri- 
bute to the employment and welfare of 
the people ; but he feared the necessary 
aid could only come from the Imperial 
Exchequer, under the authority of Par- 
liament and the sanction of Govern- 
ment. Surely a moderate appropriation 
for the development of the Tisheries in 
the shape of loans, and for the construc- 
tion of piers and harbours, would not 
be an unwise application of the National 
Funds, to which Ireland contributed so 
burdensome a proportion. He sub- 
mitted that Ireland was not a difficult 
country to govern when its circumstances 
and wants were generously considered. 
But, unfortunately, they had not been 
considered, to any great extent, in a 
spirit of earnestness and generosity. 
Probably too much time and attention 
had been devoted by politicians who 
had governed the country to Party in- 
terests and considerations; but his be- 
lief was that any Government that would 
earnestly apply itself in the spirit he 
had indicated to practical measures of 
utility for the purpose of benefiting the 
industries of Ireland would be appre- 
ciated, and such measures would meet 
at all times with kindly recognition. 
They were most fortunate—it was one 
of the great blessings of the immediate 
time—in having the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary connected with 
the administration of affairs of Ireland. 
He was a man of practical business 
experience, of wide views, and who 
would not be trammelled by the narrow 
prejudices which theorists or econo- 
mists might advance for the purpose of 
tying the hands of the Government, 
and preventing them doing anything in 
the interests of the country. They might 
confidently anticipate that the right hon. 
Gentleman, with his kindly sympathies, 
and his desire to do good, would do his 
best to promote this and other Irish in- 
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terests. He asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether it would not be worth 
his attention to listen to Irishmen who, 
one and all, desired that Government 
should aid the Fisheries? Would the 
right hon. Gentleman be content to let 
them die out, as they had been doing, 
or would he enable them to support 
1,000,000 of the people, as the Member 
for Waterford County said they were ca- 
pable of doing? In this matter no ques- 
tion arose of landlords’ rights or tenants’ 
wrongs. Instincts and migratory laws, 
beyond the ken of human intelligence, 
guided the shoals of fish into the har- 
bours, bays, and inlets of Ireland. He 
only desired that the people should be 
enabled to profit by those blessings 
which Providence had placed at their 
disposal ; and if Government would grant 
reasonable aid, they would do a good, 
a generous, and a laudable work, for 
which the people would be grateful. He 
had great pleasure in moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, that in 
seconding the Motion of his hon. Friend 
he should confine himself, in the few ob- 
servations he should make, to three of 
the recommendations made by the Com- 
mission of 1870, presided over by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Waterford, 
and their operations in the county which 
he (Colonel Colthurst) represented, and 
which contained, perhaps, the largest 
seaboard of any county in Ireland. The 
first of these recommendations was that 
loans should be advanced to fishermen 
for the purpose of obtaining boats and 
gear; and as one fact was worth a 
bushel of theories, he hoped to show by 
the instance of the Island of Cape Clear 
the effect which a system of loans judi- 
cially administered would have upon the 
prosperity of Ireland. He derived his 
facts from a Catholic clergyman of the 
diocese of Ross, who had long taken a 
great interest in the fishing industry, 
and who was curate of Cape Clear in 
1874. In that year the population of 
Cape Clear was 450, who nearly all de- 
rived, or ought to have derived, their 
subsistence from fishing. But they had 
only seven small hookers on the Island, 
with which they could dolittle. To add 
to this unfortunate state of things, in 
some years 500 fishing vessels would 
come in sight engaged in their annual 
mackerel fishing off the coast. The 
value of fish taken at Cape Clear 
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amounted at that time to about £400 in 
a year. There was no harbour, and the 
fishermen were obliged to drag the 
hookers on to the beach when they ran 
in, or send them somewhere else, to land 
their slender catches. His rev. infor- 
ant being a man of great energy and 
ability succeeded, in 1876, in inducing 
one of the Islanders, named Patrick 
Burke, to borrow £150 from the 
Munster Bank on the security of his 
landlord, Sir H. Beecher, and he ob- 
tained a further loan of £100 from a 
charitable society in Dublin. With this 
money the man bought a large boat, 
went out in 1877 mackerel fishing, and 
in three months earned £500, or more 
than the whole population of the Island 
had earned in any one of the preceding 
years. His success induced three other 
men to ask for loans, Sir H. Beecher 
being kind enough to go security for 
them in the Munster Bank; and they 
were earning a considerable sum of 
money until, in March, 1878, a storm 
dispersed and damaged more or less 
some 300 boats engaged in the mackerel 
fishing, amongst them being the four 
boats of the poor Cape Clear Islanders. 
Well, it seemed then as if their prospects 
were gone for ever, when there came to 
their aid Baroness Burdett Coutts, a 
lady whose name was known wherever 
the English language extended in con- 
nection with works of charity and bene- 
ficence. She had long taken an interest 
in the Island, and she not only enabled 
these four poor men to replace their 
boats, but she assisted others with loans 
of money without interest, payable in a 
series of years. In taking this course 
she appealed to that spirit which some 
persons denied to the Irish peasantry— 
namely, that of self-reliance, but which 
he believed they possessed, requiring 
only for its development a little judi- 
cious assistance. In this season of 1880 
nine boats were engaged from Cape 
Clear, and they had already earned 
£4,000, or six times as much as was 
earned by the whole population in a year 
Yaldeeoag He did not expect that the 

overnment, represented as it was even 
by one so anxious to do good as his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary, 
would give the same assistance as the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts had given. All 
he maintained was that the principle 
of loans at low interest or without in- 


terest would be fertile in good results to 
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the fishermen of Ireland. The testi- 
mony of the Commissioners to the bene- 
fit of loans and of the Reproductive 
Loan Fund Act, which the efforts of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Limerick 
had succeeded in getting passed through 
the House, was very important. It 
showed that the Act had been successful 
as far as it went. The loans had been 
well used, and, in spite of the present 
bad times, had been more or less punc- 
tually repaid. The Commissioners re- 
commended certain changes with respect 
to the construction of piers and harbours 
—for instance, that the choice of the 
situation should not be left entirely, as 
it was now, to people residing in the 
locality, and should not depend on the 
circumstance that local aid was forth- 
coming. By the Bill of his hon. Friend 
the Board which he sought to establish 
would have a wider discretion than the 
Board of Works now had; and if it 
should appear that on any part of the 
coast there were not piers enough, they 
mightsend down an Inspector, who would 
decide where the piers should be put. 
He felt bound tosay that within the limits 
of their power he believed the Board of 
Works were doing their duty, and it was 
only fair to say that much of an under- 
manned and over-worked Department. 
Taking the line of sea coast from Crook- 
haven to Bantry Bay, extending about 
60 miles at least, there was not within 
that distance a single pier or slip; and 
there was a large population, especially 
on the north shore of Dunnannis Bay 
and the south side of Bantry Bay, en- 
gaged in fishing, who year after year 
lost their boats, and were thus entirely 
deprived of their means of subsistence 
for want of a pier. In the County of 
Cork alone 17 piers were wanted, and 
had been submitted to the consideration 
of a Committee now sitting. He hoped 
that some, if not all, would be sanctioned 
by the Committee. But some that were 
most wanted were likely to be left out 
because of the absence of local interest. 
They had only just been subjected to the 
views of the Committee. In these places, 
where there was a large population but 
no local aid, people were losing their 
boats year after year, and their entire 
means of subsistence, by the want of 
aie and better approaches to the har- 

ours. Take the case of Cape Olear in 
reference to the harbour approaches. 
An immense fishing industry had been 
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developed ; but how were the fish to be 
ot to the railway station at Skibbereen ? 
y, after the steamers had taken it 
up to a certain point in the River Ilen, 
they had to unload it into carts, which 
to get to the railway station had to 
travel over avery hilly road. If the 
Island river were improved at a small 
cost the steamers could go a mile further 
up, and get better roads to the railway 
station. Then he would allude to the 
Island of Ballycotton. There was a pier 
there ; but it was not properly con- 
structed, and he would remind the House 
that if they would consent to alter this 
state of things they would be able to 
make Ballycotton a harbour of refuge. 
In conclusion, he suggested that the 
word ‘‘ barony” should no longer exist 
in Ireland, and have but one unit in the 
county, and that should be the Union, a 
plan which would be a great relief to 
the taxpayer. He also desired to see 
stationed on the coast vessels for the 
protection of the Fisheries, as was done 
off the coast of Scotland, and observed 
that if the Government consented to this 
proposal recent disputes leading to a 
collision between Trammel fishermen and 
trawlers, owing to the latter being 
accused of injuring the inshore fishing 
of the former, would have been easily 
settled. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Mr. Collins.) 


Mr. BLAKE remarked that, after the 
exhaustive speeches of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kinsale, who had moved the 
second reading of this Bill, and of the 
hon. and gallant Member who had se- 
conded that Motion, very little remained 
to be said on the subject. For the 14 
years he (Mr. Blake) had occupied a 
position in the House he had always 
taken great interest in all matters affected 
by the Bill of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kinsale ; and, having been a Fishery 
Commissioner for 10 years, he could 
corroborate all that the hon. Member 
had said, and, with the permission of 
the House, he would supplement his 
hon. Friend’s remarks by a few addi- 
tions. He differed on two points from 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for the County Cork (Colonel Colthurst), 
and thought the sum asked for was 
insufficient. A sum of £45,000 had been 
granted towards repairs and purchase of 
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boats, and providing fishing imple- 
ments for eight counties ; but there were 
nine other coast counties that this sum 
would not reach, and, in his opinion, 
£150,000 or £200,000, by way of loan, 
would be necessary to put the Fisheries 
of Ireland upon a proper footing. Now 
that the land had become so unproduc- 
tive and that foreign produce had come 
into such active competition, they were 
bound to utilize to the utmost every re- 
source that was not fully developed. 
The seas around Ireland were a mighty 
farm, where there was neither rent or 
taxes to pay—room for all—and a rich 
recompense for those who toiled on it. 
There were four points which arose in 
conjunction with this question. First, 
what was the present condition of the 
Irish Fisheries ; second, were they ca- 
pable of being improved ; third, what 
would be the best means of improving 
them; and, fourthly, would the result 
of the improvements be commensurate 
with the outlay? He thought that the 
four points could be answered most satis- 
factorily, and that the outlay would be 
fivefold in its results. There were 2,500 
miles of coast line to Ireland, the greatest 
coast line except Scotland. Holland 
had only one-half the coast line of Ire- 
land, and 150 years ago it produced 
£3,000,000 worth of fish yearly, which 
supported one-fifth of its whole ge 
tion; and there was no doubt that the 
Fisheries of Ireland, if properly de- 
veloped, would produce far greater re- 
sults. Centuries ago these Fisheries had 
been described to the then reigning 
Sovereign of England as a mine of 
wealth, and Charles I. had received 
£30,000 from the Dutch, and in 1556 
Philip I. of Spain paid £1,000 a-year 
to England for permission to fish on 
the North Coast of Ireland. At a re- 
quest of the English fishermen, Oliver 
Cromwell had put down the Irish 
Fisheries; and at this day there were 
at Barbadoes fishermen descendants of 
those Irish fishermen who had been 
transported to that Island. The present 
value of the Irish Fisheries was £700,000 
a-year; and he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the produce might be increased 
at least five times that much, that it 
could be increased to quite £300,000,000; 
thus causing a greater source of profit, 
and adding immensely to the food of 
the people. How was this desirable 
result to be accomplished? The Irish 
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fishermen ought to be afforded the means 
of procuring suitable boats, of obtaining 
the best implements of their craft, and 
accommodation of harbours, to which 
they could fly in times of danger, as well 
as place their boats in safety when not 
engaged in fishing. On the West Coast 
of Ireland, especially, a groat deal of 
life was lost for the want of such har- 
bours of refuge; and their absence 
caused the men, in uncertain weather, 
to remain at home in a state of enforced 
idleness. He thought that £300,000 or 
£400,000 would be necessary to meet all 
the requirements of the Irish Fisheries ; 
but, in the first place, £150,000, partly 
loan, would be of great value. With 
a loan of this amount, a supply of a 
better class of boats, such as trawlers 
and other kinds, could be obtained, 
which otherwise would be out of the 
question. Experience had shown that 
small fishing enterprizes in Ireland were 
more successful than larger ones. From 
the £45,000 that had been lent under 
the Irish Reproductive Loans great 
results had followed, and £50,000 or 
£60,000 more might have been satis- 
factorily laid out. If the Treasury ad- 
vanced that sum at 24 per cent, the loss 
would be recouped by an increased con- 
sumption of articles of Customs and Ex- 
cise, including whisky, also, he was afraid, 
among the fishermen. At present, there 
were applications for 100 harbours, of 
which the Commissioners recommended 
between 50 and 60. These could not be 
constructed for less than £150,000. For 
some years past, owing to ‘some cause 
difficult to ascertain, the fish got further 
out, and, in consequence, larger and 
better boats were necessary to follow 
them, and so a better class of harbours 
was required, if such boats were used. It 
was only natural to ask why the fisher- 
men of Ireland were so badly off as 
compared with those of Scotland, and 
why there was no such fishing enterprize 
as in Scotland? There was no class of 
people in Ireland who had suffered from 
the Famine so much as the fishermen. 
Many of those who before the Faminehad 
followed the pursuit had been obliged 
to abandon it, and had not been able to 
resume it. In 1846 there were 100,000 
fishermen and 20,000 boats; but, at the 
present, there were only 2,000 boats 
and 5,000 fishermen. In the Famine 
years the use of fish amongst the Irish 
peasantry, with the then staple diet, In- 
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dian meal, caused dysentery, and fish, for 
the time, ceased to be eaten. Owing to 
this and their inability to keep boats 
and gear in repair, thousands of fisher- 
men had to abandon the pursuit. The 
fishermen and the trade had never re- 
covered since. In some places the Fish- 
eries had been almost entirely annihi- 
lated. No aid had been given in loans 
till five years ago. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, stated when 
he introduced a Bill for the purpose 
that he regarded it as a tentative mea- 
sure, and, if it succeeded, the Govern- 
ment would feel justified in making 
further advances. The plan had proved 
a great success. A new impetus was 
given to fishery industry, and they 
had the concurrent Reports of the 
Irish Fishery Commissioners that the 
results had been most satisfactory. He, 
therefore, confidently appealed to the 
Chief Secretary to carry out the pro- 
mise which had been made by the late 
Government—he hoped he would do, at 
least, as much as would have been done 
by his Predecessor. It had been con- 
tended frequently that the principle of 
giving loans to foster an industry was 
opposed to the principles of political eco- 
nomy. But, on the contrary, he could 
seit from statements made by John 

tuart Mill, the late Earl of Derby, and 
the present Postmaster General, that that 
was not the case. There was nothing 
in which Ireland had a stronger claim on 
Parliament than for the encouragement 
ofher Fisheries. Scotland,sincethe Union, 
had received £1,500,000 more than Ire- 
land for her Fisheries. Scotland received 
until a few years ago £7,000 annually for 
this purpose, while Ireland received only 
£3,500 down to thesame period. Scotland 
had, in fact, got all she required, and 
her Fisheries were most prosperous. In 
1838 a Bill was brought forward in that 
House to put Ireland on a par with 
Scotland. That Bill had the sympathy 
and support of most of the English 
Members, and it had the unanimous 
support of the Irish Members. But a 
deputation came up from Scotland, 
headed by the Duke of Sutherland, 
which reported that great injury would 
be done to the Scotch Fisheries if that 
was done, and the result was that the 
Bill was withdrawn. At present Scot- 
land had got a valuable Fishery Board 
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in Edinburgh, with paid officials and 
inspectors; and, besides that, they had 
a magnificent vessel to preserve order 
among the fishing vessels, and to dis- 
cover where the shoals of fish might be ; 
while, if Ireland wanted a gunboat, it 
was so long before it was sent that the 
necessity for it had gone before it got 
there. Year after year the Irish In- 
spectors had asked in vain for a similar 
vessel for Ireland. In France, under 
the Empire, if a fisherman lost his boat, 
it was immediately replaced, and a 
considerable grant was made towards 
the fishing interests, the consequence 
being that the fishing trade of the 
country added to its wealth, and most of 
the sailors got their first training in 
fishing boats. That was also the case 
in Norway, where great assistance 
was given to the trade. In Holland 
the Government had devoted great 
attention to the Fisheries in former 
times. The Dutch Fleet which sailed 
up the Thames was manned chiefly by 
fishermen, and the Dutchman who had 
invented the Dutch bloater had done 
more for his country than any man either 
before or after him. He also wished to 
draw attention to the fact that, at the 
present time, there was a great need of 
seamen for the Mercantile Marine, and 
so much so that we were obliged to 
resort to foreign countries for our men. 
If they put the fishing industries of Ire- 
land in a proper condition, they would 
find a large addition would be made to 
the Mercantile Marine from that body. 
It was well worthy of consideration whe- 
ther, as a nursery for seamen alone, the 
Irish Fisheries had not a paramount 
claim to the encouragement of the Go- 
vernment. He earnestly and confidently 
appealed to the Chief Secretary either 
to assent to the second reading of that 
Bill, or give his assurance that the Go- 
vernment would bring in a measure on 
the subject of a similar character. All 
the Irish Members, from the most 
Orange of the orange to the greenest of 
the Green, were united in support of 
this Bill, and every possible assistance 
would be given tothe Chief Secretary if 
he took it up. There never was a more 
magnificent opportunity for the Govern- 
ment to do so much for so little ; and he 
did not think that there was any civilized 
Government on the face of the earth, 
save that of England, that would have 
looked on so long without affording the 
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means of relief. It would be a great dis- 
credit to England if, while the Govern- 
ments of Sweden, Holland, and France 
had done so much to promote their 
Fisheries, those of Ireland were allowed 
to decay for want of sufficient fostering 
care. He hoped that the Government 
would show that the Irish Members did 
not require Home Rule to be carried out 
in order to develop their resources. The 
Chief Secretary might rely upon that if 
only the principles embodied in that 
Bill were carried into effect, he could 
ere long have the satisfaction of seeing 
a valuable but neglected resource con- 
verted into a great and flourishing 
industry. 

Sm JOHN ST. AUBYN remarked, 
that as to any encouragement to be 
given to the Irish Fisheries, he should 
leave that in the hands of the Chief 
Secretary ; but that was not the whole 
point of the Bill. There were numerous 
clauses relating to the regulation of the 
Fisheries. The hon. Member for Kinsale 
(Mr. Collins) had pointed out that the 
number of boats engaged in the Irish 
Fisheries had been reduced to nearly one- 
fourth what it was in 1847, and that the 
number of those engaged in the Fisheries 
had been reduced to nearly one-sixth of 
those engaged at the former period. But 
he had not mentioned the fact that the 
number ofmen who went from thiscountry 
to Ireland for the purpose of fishing had 
not decreased, but had increased. The 
11th and 17th clauses in the Bill, in 
which bye-laws were enacted for the re- 
gulation of fishermen of an extremely 
stringent character, and licences were 
required of those who fished on the Irish 
coast. These clauses ought to be con- 
sidered by those who represented Eng- 
lish constituencies as well as those who 
represented Ireland; and he thought 
their restrictive character was not war- 
ranted. At present fishermen from 
Cornwall, Norfolk, and the Isle of Man 
frequented the Irish coast, while, on the 
other hand, Irish boats fished the Eng- 
lish coast. He suggested to the pro- 
moters of the Bill that both the clauses 
to which he referred should be struck 
out, and that the Bill should be confined 
to the encouragement of the Irish deep 
sea fisheries alone. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, that he 
objected altogether to the endeavour to 
establish any analogy between the case 
of the Cornwall Fisheries and that of the 
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Irish Fisheries. In Cornwall there were 
a large number of capitalists who were 
willing to embark their capital in the 
fishing trade. In Ireland they had no 
such local capitalists, and the business 
was one which required a considerable 
amount of capital. £2,000 was required 
for the necessary equipment to carry on 
the business in anything like an efficient 
manner. It was evident that the Corn- 
wall fishers were so rich themselves, and 
were so helped by local capitalists, that 
they did not require the help of the 
State. The pilchard fisheries of Corn- 
wall were originally established by 
fishermen from Ireland ; and even at the 
present day there were amongst the 
Cornish fishermen O’Sullivan’s and 
O’Briens, and he was not sure that 
there were not men of his own name. 
Irishmen had thus taught the Cornish- 
men the trade ; and, now that they were 
trying to get some of it back, he trusted 
that the hon. Member for Cornwall (Sir 
John St. Aubyn) would not interfere. 
In times gone by, too, grants and 
bonuses were given for the encourage- 
ment of the Cornish Fisheries. It was, 
therefore, ridiculous for those who re- 
presented Scotch and Cornish consti- 
tuencies to come there and say they did 
without grants, when the original im- 
petus of their trade came from the 
bounty system which they were now 
condemning. The present Bill did not 
advocate anything like the bounty sys- 
tem, as had been stated more than once. 
They did not want one shilling to be 
given in the shape of grant or bounty to 
the Irish fishermen. They wanted that 
loans should be given to them on good 
security. He represented a constituency 
where the distress had been very great, 
and where the recent loans had been de- 
cided upon. Applications were made 
on behalf of the people of Barna, an in- 
dustrious, frugal, and energetic body of 
men, for no less than £20,000 to the 
Fishery Commissioners. They could 
not meet that arrangement, as they 
had only £1,400 with which to do it. 
£20,000 might seem a large sum; but 
as there were 1,400 fishermen in the 
district it was something less than £20 
each—not so large a sum with which to 
purchase nets and other equipments 
for the fishing trade. A friend of his, 
Mr. Francis Ward, had written to him 
to the following effect on the subject of 
securities : — 
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“T have gone security for some fishermen in 

Barna for loans from the Fishery Commis- 
sioners; so did my brother, and so did also, I 
believe, Father Carolan, the parish priest. I 
haye not been called upon in any case to pay 
anything owing to the failure of any of those 
for whom I went security, nor have I heard of 
anyone else.” 
When proposals were advanced on a 
former occasion the great objection 
alleged was that nets and such things 
were so perishable that they did not 
offer adequate security for the loans ; 
but the letter of Mr. Ward showed that 
in no case had the people failed to meet 
their honest engagements. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Waterford had 
also made advances to the extent of 
£1,500, and in no single instance did 
the loan remain unpaid. He thought 
that was an encouraging sign, and ought 
to induce the Chief Secretary to accept 
the principle of the Bill. He did not 
see how it could be refused when, in 
cases where loans had been given, the 
results showed that they could be given 
with the most perfect security. He 
trusted the Government would allow 
the Bill to pass a second reading. 

Mr. SYNAN hoped that the present 
Government would be more liberal in 
their action towards Ireland than the late 
Government. It was somewhat unfor- 
tunate that such a Bill as that before 
them should be brought so late in the 
Session, when, even if it was accepted, 
there was not much chance of it be- 
coming law, looking at the state of 
Public Business. In 1874 a Resolution 
passed by the House upon a Motion 
brought forward by him declaring that 
the decay of the Irish Fisheries called for 
the immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment, demanded the application of re- 
medies recommended by the Report of 
the Royal Commission and Select Com- 
mittees which had investigated the sub- 
ject, and wont fa the House to support 
any well-considered measure that might 
be introduced on the subject. How did 
the late Government carry out fhat Re- 
solution? It seized upon a miserable 
charitable fund in Ireland, and gave the 
Fishery Commissioners of Ireland the 
power of lending money out of the fund 
to the Irish fishermen, and it was now 
asked that a further sum of £30,000 
should be handed over to the Com- 
missioners for the same purpose, and for 
piers and harbours. The late Govern- 
ment had pledged itself to various 
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things if political movements were 
stopped, but made no grant in the 
direction now asked for. The pre- 
sent Government, however, would, he 
hoped, be willing to carry out a proper 
scheme for the assistance of industry 
in the country. The hon. Member 
for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) proposed 
a grant of £260,000 from the Irish 
Church Fund for the purposes of 
building piers on the sea coast. He 
thought at the time of that proposal that 
it was a scheme which Her Majesty’s 
Government should have carried out by 
a grant from the Imperial Treasury, and 
not by the use of a fund which should 
be kept for the purposes for which 
assistance from the Imperial Treasury 
could not be obtained. The fishery in- 
dustry should be sustained and en- 
couraged by grants from the Imperial 
resources; and, notwithstanding what had 
been said elsewhere and what had since 
vccurred, he still held that opinion. The 
matter had been dealt with in the most 
exhaustive manner by the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Blake), and there 
was no One so competent to give assist- 
ance to the House on the present sub- 
ject of Irish Fisheries. That hon. Member 
had argued that it would be but paltering 
with the question if the Government 
were to give less than £150,000 for the 
construction and repair of piers and har- 
bours in Ireland, besides making sub- 
stantial loans toIrish fishermen to enable 
them to carry on their calling. ‘The 
causesof the failure of the Irish Fisheries 
was well known, and was brought about 
by a former famine, which swept away 
the fishermen ; and the boats, therefore, 
decreased in numbers or were rendered 
useless. No encouragement was then 
given to the fishing industry, and no 
help had been bestowed for the develop- 
ment of the industry. Reference had 
been made to Norway as being in the 
same position to Sweden as Ireland was 
to England. There were, however, im- 
portant distinctions between Norway and 
Ireland. The former possessed a Legis- 
lature of its own, the latter did not ; and, 
therefore, if the Imperial Government 
did not now do its duty in this re- 
spect it would be a ground of con- 
demnation. It was quite unnecessary to 
refer to any authority out of the House 
who might be competent to speak upon 
the question ; but he would refer to the 
present Postmaster General, whose 
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knowledge was well known on the sub- 
ject, and who had refuted the argument 
that Ireland possessed energy and capital 
of its own for the purposes of develop- 
ing the trade. How could it be sup- 
posed that a starving people could act 
on principles of political economy and 
advance loans. The question of bounties 
which had been raised should be put 
out of consideration altogether. It was 
used by the opponents of this mea- 
sure and similar measures; but the 
Irish people did not wish to return to 
that old system. They had asked for 
loans to the fishermen in the West, with 
a condition of repayment at a fixed rate 
of interest. There was no Member in 
the House more ready to meet the Eng- 
lish and Scotch Members in the objec- 
tions which had been raised by them than 
himself. He would, for one, be ready 
to make some concessions ; but it should 
be remembered that the Bill had been 
brought forward solely for purposes of 
relief of Irish fishermen. He now 
hoped his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary would deal with the subject 
in a liberal spirit when he spoke on the 
principle of the Bill; and if he did so, he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Irish Members would not be too 
hard in their terms nor too exacting in 
their criticism of his proposals, which 
he trusted would be sufficiently broad, 
liberal, and large for the purposes re- 
quired, and would not be conceived in 
the same petty and shabby manner in 
which they had been by the late Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. BELLINGHAM observed, that 
his constituents were deeply interested 
in the Bill ; and he hoped it would there- 
fore meet the approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government. According to the last Re- 
port of the Fishery Commissioners there 
were numerous localities round the coast 
of Ireland where large supplies of fish 
could be obtained, but where the facili- 
ties and appliances for securing those 
supplies did not exist. It was not the 
will to reap this abundant harvest that 
was required by the Irish fishermen ; 
they had the will, but they had not the 
power. The coast of Louth—the county 
which he had the honour to represent— 
was greatly exposed to storms, and the 
fishermen suffered great hardship and 
danger from the want of proper piers 
and harbour accommodation. They were 
most anxious to develop the fruits of 
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the occupation in which they were en- 
gaged, and it was most important that 
they should be encouraged to do so. In 
connection with the herring fishery which 
was largely carried on along the Irish 
coast, he might mention that at Kilkeel 
during a recent fishing season there 
were 200 English, 43 Scotch, and only 
75 Irish fishing boats; at Greenore 
in 1878 there were 22 Irish, 20 Scotch, 
and 8 Isle of Man fishing boats; at 
Warrenpoint 50 Irish, 15 Scotch, and 
105 Isle of Man boats. These were 
surely facts sufficient to warrant any 
Government, not blind to the duty it 
owed the people, to do something for 
the encouragement of an industry which, 
in a poor country like Ireland, might 
prove an exceedingly great blessing. 
If the Government gave them that en- 
couragement he felt that a great blow 
would be given to Irish poverty—that in 
the counties bordering on the sea a great 
incentive to industry would be given, 
and that numbers of poor people would 
be saved from a condition of starvation. 
Herrings cured at present in Ireland 
sell at much higher prices than can be 
obtained for the highest brand of Scotch 
herrings, and the prices obtained for the 
herrings caught on the East Coast of Ire- 
landinsummer, and sold fresh in Ireland, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool, were a great 
deal in excess of the prices obtained by 
fishermen in Scotland by their contracts. 
Another point he would urge on the con- 
sideration of the Government was the 
appointment of unpaid Commissioners, 
because there was no doubt that unpaid 
Commissioners would look after the in- 
terests of the locality in which they re- 
sided and had themselves an interest, 
better than paid Commissioners. County 
Louth was not one of the counties under 
the Reproductive Loan Fund ; the opera- 
tion should be extended so as to include 
it, and thus facilitate the promotion of 
piers and harbours. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, he 
did hope the Bill would receive the 
hearty support of the Government, for 
surely it was the duty of any good Go- 
vernment to do all in their power for 
the welfare of the country under their 
rule. It had already been pointed out 
that one of the most valuable resources 
of Ireland were her Fisheries ; and that 
they were very valuable was proved by 
the way in which they were appreciated 
by fishermen from other countries. The 
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hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Cornwall (Sir John St. Aubyn) had 
alluded to the fact that the Cornish 
fishing boats went over to the coast of 
Ireland to such an extent that he re- 
garded with considerable interest the 
provisions of the Bill as being likely to 
affect ‘his constituents. He might ob- 
serve, in passing, that the clauses of 
the Bill to which the hon. Baronet had 
referred were intended only to save life. 
The object was to provide that fishing 
boats, which went out for deep sea fish- 
ing, should be well found, and that the 
lives of those on board them should be 
protected as far as possible. As he had 
observed, the fact that the Cornish fisher- 
men went over in great numbers to the 
Irish coast showed how valuable those 
Fisheries were. He lately saw Youghal 
Harbour absolutely crowded with boats 
from the Isle of Man—boats which were 
splendidly equipped, and which were 
reaping a golden harvest. Now, it was 
a melancholy thing that while those 
Manx boats were taking loads of fish 
from the coast, the poor native fisher- 
men were obliged to look on, and see 
the harvest gathered from their very 
doors by strangers. There was no help- 
ing hand to enable them to gather it in ; 
and thus they were obliged to see their 
own fish, so to speak, carried away from 
the country. The fact was that, sur- 
rounded as Ireland was with valuable 
fisheries, the men had not boats and 
nets to take the fish. In former times 
they would have been able to borrow 
money from the banks; but one of the 
misfortunes of the present crisis was 
that the credit system had broken down, 
and that resource was thus lost to them. 
Indeed, since the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank, not only had the banks, 
which formerly would have made ad- 
vances, rushed into the opposite extreme, 
and kept their money as tightly as pos- 
sible, but the tradesmen were in a half- 
bankrupt state, and would not let their 
goods go, except for ready money, which 
these poor men had not got. If they 
were enabled to go out and have a turn 
at those shoals of fish, which he heard 
at the present moment were off the 
coast, it would render them independent 
for 12 months to come; but as things 
were, it was much to be feared that, 
unless something were done—in fact, it 
was quite certain they would be left per- 
fectly destitute when the winter came, 
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and would be thrown upon the Relief 
Fund. Moreover, besides the loss to the 
fishermen, the inland population were 
also losing the important resource of 
the cheap and abundant supply of food 
which ought to be furnished to them 
from the Fisheries. He found in the Bill 
now before the House a clause which 
would exactly meet the difficulty, and 
which presented a favourable opening 
to the Government to show that they 
were in earnest in the professions that 
they had made of a friendly interest in 
the welfare of Ireland, and of a sincere 
desire to do the utmost that they could 
to remedy any grievance that she suffered 
under. It bind been said that England’s 
difficulty was Ireland’s opportunity ; but 
the converse was also true that Ireland’s 
difficulty was England’s opportunity, and 
the present moment was such a golden 
opportunity of winning the goodwill of 
the people of Ireland by coming forward 
to help them in a generous spirit. There 
never had been a time when it was more 
important to give Ireland a helping hand. 
The usual sources of credit were cut off, 
and the country was reduced to the 
greatest state of want and destitution. 
Both landlords and tenants were in 
difficulties, and could do nothing to help 
themselves; and, therefore, the English 
Government had the greatest possible 
excuse for coming forward, and, even at 
the risk of trespassing upon the rules of 
political economy, rendering a generous 
assistance to Ireland. The Government 
had already done for Irish farmers the 
very thing which he hoped they would 
consent to do for the Irish fishermen. 
The Seeds Bill, which the late Govern- 
ment supported, had been of the greatest 
service to the farmers of Ireland. But 
for that Bill hundreds and hundreds of 
farms would have remained unproduc- 
tive; but its assistance had afforded the 
one bright gleam of hope that they had 
in the prospect of a bounteous harvest. 
Well, the sea was the fisherman’s farm, 
and nets were to the fisherman what 
seeds were to the farmer; and, there- 
fore, he hoped that, if only for the sake 
of that clause which dealt with loans for 
gear, this Bill would be accepted. Clause 
27 of the Bill provided that— 

‘“ Whereas it is expedient that loans should 
be made to fishermen engaged in deep sea 
fisheries, in order to enable them to provide 
suitable boats, nets, and gear, such loans should 
be made under the superintendence of Commis- 
sioners hereby appointed.” 
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And Clause 29 provided— 

“That, for the purpose of enabling the Com- 
missioners to make such loans, it shall be lawful 
for the Commissioners of the , and they 
are hereby required, within one month after the 
passing of this Act, to advance out of the Con- 
solidated Fund £30,000, to be applied by the 
said Commissioners in making ‘sae loans.”’ 
Now, surely that was a very small and 
moderate demand. It was a very modest 
petition that they were making to relieve 
the fishermen all round the coast by pro- 
viding that smallsum. A book had been 
placed in his hands by his hon. Colleague 
in the representation of Waterford—of 
which book that hon. Gentleman was 
the author—in which mention was made 
of the loan that was advanced in 1848. 
The present crisis approached, in many 
of its features, the crisis of 1848, when, 
according to the work he had mentioned, 
the Dungarvan fishermen, in dire dis- 
tress, pawned and sold as much of their 
boats and gear as they could, and were 
at last driven to burn the masts, oars, 
and lining of the boats for fuel. A 
number were received into the work- 
house; but several, who could not ob- 
tain admission there, or employment at 
the relief works, found a premature 
grave. Proceeding with his quotations, 
the hon. Member showed that the result 
of a small loan of £300 from the Auxi- 
liary Relief Committee of the Society of 
Friends was almost incredible. "Where- 
as a short time before there were 
scarcely half a dozen: boats out of a 
hundred on the coast that were sea- 
worthy, directly afterwards numbers of 
boats and hundreds of men were fishing ; 
and from that time they were enabled 
to earn their own livelihood. They were 
indefatigable, too, in fulfilling their en- 
gagements; and the Rev. Mr. Alcock, 
the Protestant clergyman, bore witness 
to the changed condition of things. 
That small loan was the means of work- 
ing such great good in that district ; and, 
of course, what happened in that district 
might be taken as a sample and an illus- 
tration of the good that might be done 
on a more extensive scale in the whole 
coast district of Ireland. He hoped it 
would not be said that, whilst they 
hardly counted the cost of warlike pre- 
parations, but spent money by millions 
on such unproductive objects, they 
grudged a few thousands in developing 
a peaceful industry at home, and in res- 
cuing an honest and hard-working class 
from poverty and destitution. Millions 
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had been spent lately in securing ‘‘scien- 
tific frontiers”’ thousands of miles away ; 
but, by the expenditure of a very small 
portion of that great outlay, the truly 
scientific frontier of a prosperous, con- 
tented, and grateful people might be es- 
tablished nearer home. He hoped the 
Government would not allow the oppor- 
tunity to pass which was now presented. 
It fell in well with the present crisis, and 
with the measure they were now engaged 
in passing for the relief of Irish distress, 
for it would relieve a very important 
class of Irishmen—the coast fishermen. 
Let them lend those men a helping hand, 
and they would inspire a grateful feeling 
in the hearts of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. EWART said, a large amount of 
the fish taken in Irish waters were taken 
not by Irish, but by Manx, Welsh, Cor- 
nish, and French fishermen. He ad- 
mitted that, to a certain extent, the failure 
of the trade hitherto was due to want of 
energy on the part of the people of Ire- 
land ; but they had a great deal to con- 
tend with, especially on the West Coast. 
The disadvantage under which they 
had laboured in regard to the difficulty 
of getting their fish to the market was 
every year disappearing as the means of 
communication improved; and if they 
had a fresh start the industry would 
rapidly develop, and much good would 
be done. He hoped that the Chief 
Secretary, who had a golden opportunity 
of doing something for Ireland, would 
give the Bill his best consideration, and 
endeavour to render to that country an 
act of justice. The Irish Members were 
asking only for that which had been 
done for other parts of the United 
Kingdom. He believed Ireland had 
been the victim, to a certain extent, of 

olitical economy. The introduction of 
‘ree Trade had undoubtedly been bene- 
ficial to Great Britain; but it had in- 
jured the interests of Ireland as a pro- 
ducing country, and he could only hope 
that his hon. Friend’s Bill would meet 
with a favourable reception from the 
Government. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Blake) had made a personal allusion to 
him, and had challenged him to contra- 
dict his statement that the Jackal was 
not employed by the Admiralty for 
the protection of the Scotch Fisheries, 
but by the Fishery Board. He did 
not see why personal allusion had been 
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made to him, because he (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) had only come down for the 
purpose of listening to the debate, which 
touched a subject in which his con- 
stituency were largely interested. One 
paragraph of the Report of the Fishery 
Board of Scotland stated that the Ad- 
miralty had sent Her Majesty’s ship 
Jackal for the protection of the herring 
fishers on the coast of Scotland. Would 
that convince him that the Admiralty 
had something to do with the sending 
of the Jackal to the coast of Scotland? 
Not only the Jackal, but four other 
vessels, were sent the year before last 
for the protection of the Scotch Fisheries, 
and for this reason, that the fisheries on 
the East Coast of Scotland—that was to 
say in the North Sea—were frequented 
by Dutch, French, and Norwegians, and 
the vessels in question were sent to the 
fishing ground as a sort of police. 
Foreigners went there with their large 
heavy vessels, and kept at sea for a week 
or more at a time, while the Scotch sent 
out small boats, which came home 
every night. These foreigners inter- 
fered with our people, and broke their 
nets; and it was necessary to have the 
vessels on the spot for their protection, 
as well as to prevent foreign vessels 
from coming within territorial waters. 
The herring often came close to the 
shore, where large takes were often 
had, and it was desirable that outsiders 
should keep out of these waters. As the 
hon. Member had appealed to the Scotch 
custom in support of this question, he 
would say a few words on that custom ; 
and he wished to preface his remarks 
with the avowal that he had no hostility 
whatever to the Bill, or to the money 
asked for being granted. If £200,000 
were given to Ireland, Scotland would, 
perhaps, get about £10,000—that was 
generally about the proportion that 
would fall to Scotland. The hon. Mem- 
ber had stated that Scotland had received 
since the Union £1,500,000 more than 
had been given to Ireland ; but he would 
call his attention toa Return which gave 
the amounts granted for piers and har- 
bours in the United Kingdom since 1800. 
Scotland, it appeared, was granted 
£618,612, while Ireland had received 
no .less than £1,881,415, which was 
£1,200,000 more than had been received 
by Scotland for the past 80 years. He 
would also point out what was very 
important in the consideration of this 
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question, the difference between the 
Irish and Scotch Fisheries, and the 
reason why in Scotland there was a 
Fishery Board. The object of that 
Board was to control the branding. The 
East Coast Fishery was entirely sup- 
ported by the custom from Germany, 
and dealers from that country would 
never take a barrel of herrings unless it 
was branded, because that process saved 
a great deal of trouble in the purchase. 
The brand, in fact, enabled the pur- 
chaser to know the number and cha- 
racter of the herrings, otherwise they 
would have to open each barrel before 
making a purchase, which would be a 
serious inconvenience. Hon. Members 
had asked to have vessels placed on the 
Irish coast; but if there were no 
foreigners on that coast to interfere 
with the fishermen, there could not be 
any object in having vessels to keep 
them away. The herrings on the West 
Coast of Ireland were not suitable for 
the foreign market. They were large, 
light, and soft, and would not take the 
pickle. Another difficulty that would 
be observed in the way of getting a 
market for Irish fish was that it was 
much easier to get them conveyed from 
the East Coast of Scotland to Germany 
than from the West Coast of Ireland to 
the same country. The fact was that 
herrings in Ireland were bought in a 
fresh state, and in that form brought 
higher prices than the cured herrings of 
Scotland. There was no object to be 
gained, therefore, in introducing brand- 
ing into Ireland, and this had been made 
plain by the Report of the Irish Fishery 
Inspector, who stated distinctly that 
branding would be of no avail in Ire- 
land, and that, therefore, there was no 
need of a Board, such as existed in 
Scotland. He was surprised that no 
allusion had been made in the debate 
to this Report of the Irish Fishery In- 
spector. Then there was a complaint 
about there not being any harbour of 
refuge between Queenstown and the 
Nore. He had heard of several, and 
therefore did not know what was alluded 
to. [An hon. Memser: Ireland.] He 
might point out that the Nore was not 
in Ireland. The fish in Ireland were 
unsuitable for-curing, and the reason 
was that Ireland and the sea coast was 
affected by the Gulf Stream, which was 
not the case with regard to the East 
Coast of Scotland, and that was the 
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secret of the whole difference between 
Scotch and Irish fish. One argument 
in support of this Bill had been that 
London would, if the advantages asked 
for were conceded, be supplied with 
fresh fish from the West of Ireland; but, 
for his part, he was inclined to think that 
London dealers preferred getting their 
fish from Yarmouth and places near at 
hand. He hoped, however, the Go- 
vernment a do all in its power in 
support of Irish Fisheries, but on the 
understanding that they did not re- 
quire tohaveabrand. Another remark 
occurred to him on the subject. It had 
been stated that strangers were to be 
found fishing on the coast of Ireland, 
and that would seem to indicate that 
there were harbours of some kind on the 
West Coast. They had not in Scotland 
a single harbour, except a tidal one, 
between the Firth of Forth and the 
North of Scotland, and yet they managed 
to get a very good living out of the 
fishing. The Scotch trusted to their 
own resources, and perhaps they had 
as much enterprize as most people. 

Mr. CALLAN urged the Government 
to aid in the establishment of fishing 
stations, such as Arklow, Balbriggan, 
and Kilkeel, and to afford facilities. He 
pointed out that in his own experience 
he had seen at Carlingford upwards of 
£1,000 worth of fish devoted to manure 
owing to the want of a curing station 
in the neighbourhood. This was simply 
the experience of one night’s fishing. 
He hoped the Government would take 
the question of establishing curing 
stations into consideration. The fish to 
which he referred had arrived just too 
late for the Greenore boat to Holyhead, 
and had there been a curing station on 
that part of the Louth coast a great loss 
would have been avoided. They were 
always sure to hear from some Scotch 
Member in such debates that the Irish 
people should depend more on their own 
resources ; but what if they had nothing 
to depend on? He utterly denied the 
statement of the hon. Member for Bel- 
fast (Mr. Ewart) that there was any 
want of energy, so far, at all events, as 
the Mourne fishermen were concerned. 
The fishermen would gladly, for a loan, 
pay any interest up to 5 per cent, and 
give ample security. He reminded the 
hon. and gallant Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
that it was not the Nore they had 
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been talking of, but the North, and 
urged that a gunboat was much needed 
in the North of Ireland to prevent 
the irregularities committed by Scotch 
fishermen, who were more complained 
of than Cornish or Isle of Man fisher- 
men. In conclusion, he begged to point 
out how advantageous it would be for 
the Black Country and other parts of 
England if a constant supply of Irish 
fish could be secured; and he thought 
that this Bill, if carried, would benefit 
not only Ireland, but England. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS thought 
that in the course of the discussion the 
conduct of the late Government in the 
matter of the Irish Fisheries had been 
unnecessarily criticized. But, setting 
aside all past differences and asperities, 
he would suggest whether it were not 
possible, under the existing novel cir- 
cumstances of the case, that Her} Ma- 
jesty’s Government might not be induced 
to take a favourable view, he would not 
say of this particular Bill, but of the 
question with which it was connected. 
The Bill was introduced under totally 
different circumstances to those which 
existed when the question was previously 
discussed. It had to be regarded now 
more especially with reference to the 
question of making provision against 
the recurrence of distress. The ten- 
dency of the measures of relief which 
hitherto had been passed was to leave 
the people dependent upon the potato 
crop, and all experience showed that 
that was not sufficient. He was old 
enough to have taken an active part in 
the proceedings of Parliament in con- 
nection with the last great Famine ; and, 
in his opinion, the only great measure 
which was then suggested was the pro- 
posal of Lord George Bentinck for a 
wholesale system of railways in Ire- 
land. That measure had for one of 
its main objects the development of 
the Irish Fisheries. The scheme 
was rejected, most unfortunately, as 
he thought; but, since then, limp- 
ingly, haltingly, interruptedly, and in 
many ways, no doubt, almost uselessly, 
railways had been carried out, more or 
less, throughout the country. Therefore, 
the Government had now much more 
reason to induce them to regard with 
consideration a scheme which had for 
its object the development of the Irish 
Fisheries, because they had railways 
and steamboats to carry the fish from 
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the West Coast of Ireland to the 
centres of industry. The only question 
now was whether it was wise for the 
Imperial Government, under the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of the case, in 
some way to aid in the development 
of those fisheries. He did not wish 
to express an absolute opinion off- 
hand; but he thought the object to 
be attained was one of great import- 
ance. If by some such proposal as 
this they could diminish the depend- 
ence of the Irish people upon the potato 
crop they would be doing an enormous 
good not only to Ireland, but to the 
United Kingdom. Whether this par- 
ticular Bill was the best that could be 
devised he would not say ; but he had no 
hesitation in saying that if the Govern- 
ment were disposed to regard favourably 
either this scheme or any analogous 
proposal he should give them his most 
cordial and hearty support. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER quite agreed 
with the noble Lord who had just sat 
down that one of the lessons taught by 
the late distress was that they ought to 
stimulate their desire and their endea- 
vours to develop industries in Ireland, 
and the fishing industry was one which 
had a special claim on their attention, 
because it was almost the only alterna- 
tive employment for many persons in 
the most distressed districts. It was 
almost the only other resource open to 
the small cottier tenant on the coast. 
Without exciting any unpleasant feel- 
ings in regard to other controversies, he 
might say that it was a generally ac- 
knowledged fact that the difficulty of the 
Land Question was much increased by 
what was called the ‘land hunger,” 
arising from the occupants of the soil 
having nothing else todo. He thought 
the time had gone by this year in which 
much could be done beyond what had 
already been undertaken by the Govern- 
ment for the immediate relief of the dis- 
tress. Without in the slightest degree 
blaming the late Government, he should 
have been very glad if the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Manners) could 
have persuaded his Colleagues to have 
taken steps in this matter last autumn, 
which might have had some effect on the 
pressure of the present necessity. But, 
allowing that the subject demanded at- 
tention, in what way could it be met? 
The hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Blake) had made an interesting speech. 
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Many explanations had been given of 
the decline of the Irish Fisheries; but 
he suspected that one cause which had 
been more hinted at than expressed 
tended to account for it more, perhaps, 
than anything else. That was, that the 
Trish fisherman found it very hard work 
to compete with his rivals on other 
coasts, and even on his own coast. The 
hon. and gallant Member for East Aber- 
deenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) had 
pointed out that the development of 
railway communication made it easier 
for the fishermen on the East Coast of 
Scotland to get a market on the Conti- 
nent for his herrings than it was for the 
fishermen on the West Coast of Ireland. 
There was one thing, however, which to 
him (Mr. W. E. Forster) appeared hard 
in the case of the Irish fishermen, and 
that was the sorrowful fact that they 
had to see Cornish, Scotch, and Manx 
fishermen bring their boats into the 
Irish fishing grounds. But was not 
that owing very much to what was hap- 
pening in other trades besides fishing ? 

mall traders found it very difficult to 
compete with large traders ; and the half- 
cottier, half-fisherman, who went off in 
his small boat found it very difficult to 
compete with the trawlers and the large 
boats which came from other districts. 
One of the objects which he presumed 
the hon. Member for Waterford had in 
view was to enable the Irish fisherman 
to have the same advantages in respect 
to large boats as the fishermen of other 
parts of the Kingdom, and even of the 
Continent. That Bill, ashe understood, 
proposed in a very experimental way to 
attain that end, but to an extent which was 
almost contemned by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. His hon Friend (Mr. Collins), 
in his moderate and clear speech, asked 
for a loan of £30,000; but the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake) said 
the amount must be £150,000 or 
£200,060, and other hon. Gentlemen said 
much the same. Now, if the Irish 
fisherman was to be put by State loans 
in a position to compete with his Scotch 
and other rivals, he questioned whether 
a loan of £30,000 would be of much 
service. He did not think he was a 
goons purist about political economy. 

ome of his friends looked on him rather 
as a heretic. He believed that the laws 
of political economy were as true, and 
would as certainly be obeyed as the laws 
of physics if men were machines in- 
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stead of being, to some extent, not only 
reasonable, but unreasonable creatures. 
The science of political economy was 
made too often to rest on the assumption 
that men would do exactly what they 
ought to do to get rich and produce 
wealth, although owing to folly, passion, 
or ignorance, very often they did not. 
Still, it was a very serious question in- 
deed to suggest that any industry should 
be catdane on by State capital. The 
hon. Member for Waterford was really 
asking that the fishing business on the 
West Coast, and perhaps on the whole 
coast, of Ireland, should be carried on by 
State loans. If they assented to doing 
that, many other industries might de- 
mand the same thing. But he much 
doubted whether they would be really 
helping the industry by that course. State 
machinery must be much better than he 
had ever heard of its being if a business 
which got its capital from the State would 
be able to compete with a business which 
derived its capital from private enterprize. 
The analogy of the case with regard to 
the fishery at Cape Clear, assisted by 
private money, could hardly apply to 
money lent by the Government, because 
the gentlemen who lent the money had 
a special interest in the fishery, and 
there was almost a certainty that it 
would succeed. The first time he was 
in Ireland he was much interested in 
the fishermen of the Claddagh, and at- 
tempted to get up a loan to enable 
the fishermen who had suffered from 
the Famine to have their nets repaired. 
The loan did them much good for the 
time; but he doubted whether they could 
trust to State machinery for supplying 
the capital to carry on that trade. But 
the chief reason why he could not assent 
to the principle of this Bill he would 
briefly explain. He had been told at 
the beginning of the debate that he was 
responsible for the government of Ire- 
land. This was to a partial extent true ; 
but there were other Members of the 
Administration who had to be consulted 
in a matter of this sort. There were 
those who had to look after the taxes. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
responsible for seeing that all the people 
of aus Kingdoms were taxed as lightly 
as possible, and equally, one country 
compared with another; and, therefore, 
hon. Members from Ireland must not 
regard him asif he were a hard man 
who had a large box of money, and that 
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he had the power to make a stream of 
ld flow into their country. In the 
Fest place, the money was not his own, 
and, in the next place, he had not the 
key of the box. The Treasury must ask 
what security it was to get for those 
loans. The hon. Member for Belfast 
(Mr. Ewart) said they ought to be given 
on good security. Was it easy to lay it 
down that there would be a good security 
on a boat or on a net, and might there 
not be a good deal of hardship in realiz- 
ing the security when the boat or the 
net was worn out? He only threw out 
that remark without saying that it might 
not be asafe thing todo. That wasone 
principle of the Bill; but then there was 
another, and that related to a large ex- 
penditure upon quays or piers. He 
was not sure whether the Government 
had been asked to provide for them by 
way of grantsorloans. [Aw hon. Mem- 
BER: By loans..| Well, if it was pro- 
sea to undertake such works by loans 
e thought there was a great deal to be 
said for it. He would certainly do his 
utmost to find out how loans could be 
made for increasing the number of piers 
beyond any sum they were now giving 
as 2 One of the principal hopes he 
had for a better state of things in Ire- 
land rested on some wise and com- 
prehensive manner of finding out good 
securities in Ireland on which loans 
could be wisely given at an interest 
which would be low for the borrower 
but safe for the lender, that lender being 
the State. He could not help believing 
that that might be done to a considerable 
extent, and one of the first objects for 
which it could be rightly done would be 
the extension of piers. Undoubtedly 
the hon. Member would have some 
claim for harbours of refuge in Ireland 
as in other parts of the Kingdom. He 
did not want to preclude that. It was 
not, however, by grants on a large scale 
that Ireland ought to expect or to wish 
her resources to be developed; but it 
was by loans made under a wise system, 
and after finding out that the security 
would be satisfactory. He did not know 
what his hon. Friend who had charge 
of the Bill intended to do. He should 
be sorry to vote against that Bill ; but he 
could not agree to it, because it would be 
committing the Government more than 
they were able to be committed at that 
moment. They could not commit them- 
selves to the principle of finding capital 
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for that fishing business ; and they ought 
not to commit themselves to finding large 
additional sums of money for piers until 
they had found out how the whole coast 
should be looked at. His hon. Friend 
might say he only asked for an additional 
£20,000 for piers and £30,000 for those 
loans. With regard tothe oe 
of a Commission, there had been argu- 
ments in favour of that proposal; but 
proof was wanting to show that they 
ought to have a Commission. He had, 
to some extent, a fear as to an unpaid 
Commission. The result of such Com- 
missions wasthis. Gentlemen who took 
an interest in the matter were put on 
them at first ; but somehow or other they 
diminished in numbers, and then the work 
fell very much into the hands of officials. 
Very often the consequence was that 
the high-sounding names which were on 
the Board were merely a sort of support 
to the official element, and the whole of 
the work fell into official hands. He 
could not support the second reading of 
the Bill; but he could honestly tell his 
hon. Friend that the Government would 
try and find out how they could put 
those Irish fishermen in a position to take 
part in what Providence had given them 
on their coast, and how they could prevent 
the competition being made more serious 
than it had been by the circumstances of 
the trade. And it might be found, after 
a full study of the subject, that there 
was special ground for a loan system, 
and also for special assistance in regard 
to piers. It was a question worthy of 
consideration whether any of the Irish 
Church Surplus ought or ought not to 
be taken for that purpose. But that was 
not a matter which ought to be done in 
ahurry. If they ultimately came to the 
conclusion to apply any of the Church 
Surplus in that way, they must first find 
out how much of that Fund was left, 
which he did not think was exactly 
known yet, nor could it be known until 
they knew what the immediate relief of 
distress took from them. Then they 
ought really to have a scheme which 
would show the great advantage arising 
to that particular industry; and after 
that was done the House would be able 
fully to consider whether they would 
give it for that particular purpose rather 
than for any other. He did not know 
that he could say anything more than 
to repeat that the subject was one in 
which he was deeply interested. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
know what effect might have been pro- 
duced on his Irish Friends opposite by 
the speech of the Chief Secretary ; but 
it seemed to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been a good deal too 
conciliatory. He had, indeed, spoken 
of the difficulty of keeping up in- 
dustry on borrowed capital; but he had 
also alluded to the possibility of survey- 
ing the whole coast of Ireland, to see 
what might be done in the way of 
national ‘help for the improvement of 
harbours, and likewise to the possibility 
of finding out in Ireland some security 
on which loans could be made, the lender 
being the Imperial Exchequer. If the 
Chief Secretary wanted to lend money, he 
would have no difficulty in Ireland. There 
was nothing on which the Irish people 
were more united than in the demand 
for loans ; and the suggestion of search- 
ing out for a security on which advances 
should be made out of the public Trea- 
sury for the development of the resources 
of Ireland was one of the most mis- 
chievous which could be thrown out in 
the present state of Ireland and in the 
actual condition of the Irish people. 
That Bill had been supported with con- 
siderable unanimity by the Irish Mem- 
bers; and, no doubt, when they were 
agreed, their unanimity was wonderful. 
The measure included a scheme for the 
regulation of the coast Fisheries of Ire- 
land. Now, the present Chairman of 
Committees in that House had acted as 
Chairman of a Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to examine into the herring 
fisheries of the British coast. Well, that 
authority stated that, in the inquiries 
conducted by that Commission, one thing 
above all others became most clear, and 
that was, that the fisheries of the British 
coast prospered the more the less the 
Government did for them, and the less 
legislative restriction prevailed ; and the 
Commissioners recommended the repeal 
of all the Acts of Parliament for pro- 
tecting fishermen by various methods. 
That virtually amounted to a condemna- 
tion of the present Bill by the Chairman 
of Committees. The Bill also involved 
a demand of money by loan or grant to 
fishermen, and for building piers along 
the coast. Without that assistance the 
Trish coast was now fished, and fished 
industriously, by fishermen from Scot- 
land, Cornwall, andthe Isle of Man. It 
could not, therefore, be the lack of har- 
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bours that prevented the Irish fishermen 
from also fishing it. But it was said it 
was from lack of capital. What means 
had the fishermen of other parts of the 
Kingdom than Ireland of getting capital ? 
They were as poor a class as the Irish. 
He put aside the assertion that the 
Cornish fishermen in the last century 
received bounties. It was true that some 
of those bounties were given; but the 
effect of them had long passed away. 
The argument that the English fisher- 
men had reached, by means of bounties, 
a certain platform which was denied to 
their Irish rivals, was analogous to one 
that had often been used in other 
Legislative Assemblies in favour of pro- 
tective tariffs. The noble Lord the 
Member for North Leicestershire (Lord 
John Manners) said the question 
must be considered with special reference 
to the peculiar crisis through which a 
large part of Ireland was passing. But 
that demand was not now sprung on 
them for the first time. For many long 
years before the present crisis the claim 
for State aid to Irish Fisheries had been 
put forward. It had been urged, when 
attention was directed to the amount of 
the deposits in the Irish banks, and when 
they were told that the want of security 
for the tenant prevented the application 
of capital to the land. However that 
might be, he knew of no hindrance in 
the law which prevented the application 
of capital to the development of those 
Fisheries. He believed thatthe root of 
the evil they were considering lay, not 
in the want of capital nor in the want of 
energy, but in that defect of morality 
in the Irish character which did not 
permit the people to associate themselves 
much together in industrial enterprizes, 
or, indeed, in other enterprizes. They 
lacked that self-reliance and mutual co- 
operation and mutual trust which existed 
in other parts of the Kingdom. If the 
House desired to legislate for the ulti- 
mate benefit of Ireland, it must shape 
its course, as far as possible, with a view 
to correct that state of things. The two 
great faults of the Irish character were— 


. first, too great a dependence upon others ; 


and, secondly, the indisposition to asso- 
ciate together in industrial enterprizes. 
The present Bill would tend to make 
those defects inveterate and permanent. 
The Irish people should be taught to 
rely more on their own resources. The 
Fisheries of our own coast were not really 
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carried on by great soaitelion, but by 
small tradesmen. The fishing boat was 
divided into shares, the crew having their 
share, and other people had theirs; and 
it was because the small capitalist could 
trust the fisherman, and the fisherman 
could trust the small capitalist, that those 
Fisheries flourished. He was now using 
language which he would employ if he 
were a Member of an Irish Parliament, 
and he would resist that Bill as one 
tending to perpetuate instead of to cure 
the faults of Irish character. 

Mr. WARTON said, the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) had pre- 
sented political economy in its most cold- 
Scaled aspect, and his speech was cal- 
culated rather to irritate than conciliate 
the Irish people. He altogether disputed 
the dicta of the hon. Memberfor Liskeard, 
and denied that Irishmen were deficient 
in morality, indisposed to partnership, 
or prone to rely unduly on the assistance 
of the State. This wasa time when they 
had a right to expect assistance ; and, 
therefore, he heartily supported the Bill. 
He assured the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that it would be far better policy, 
instead of adopting measures which were 
calculated to set class against class, and 
to benefit one class by plundering an- 
other, to yield to the united wishes of all 
classes of Irishmen on such a matter as 
this. This demand was a very small 
one, and the £30,000 required would 
soon be realized out of the additional In- 
come Tax and the Beer Duty, the pro- 
duce of which the Prime Minister had 
systematically under-estimated. He 
would rather pay another additional 1d. 
of Income Tax, if necessary, than see 
the Irish Fisheries neglected. But it 
appeared that, while the Government 
did not shrink from dangerous, revolu- 
tionary, and Communistic measures, 
they opposed a Bill like this which no- 
body ought to object to. 

Mr. PARNELL said the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) had made 
a charge against the Irish fishermen. 
That charge had not been made for the 
first time against Irishmen engaged in 
different pursuits. He had heard it said 
often in connection with the manufac- 
turing industry, or want of sucn industry 
in Ireland, that they could not sticceed 
because they were deficient in the cha- 
racteristics which Englishmen and Scotch- 
men possessed. But it was a very re- 
markable fact that this “deficiency in 
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moral character” did not pursue the 
Irish people out of their own country ; 
for in Canada, Australia, the United 
States, and other countries to which they 
emigrated, they were succeeding in a 
very striking manner, considering the 
difficulties with which they had to con- 
tend in all the pursuits in which they 
were engaged. That was an indisput- 
able fact. The House had to consider 
how it was that Irishmen who succeeded 
in other parts of the world were unable 
to succeed in their own country. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard had pointed 
out that in Cromwell’s days the Cornish 
fishermen went to fish at Waterford, 
and that ever since the Cornishmen had 
shown themselves better adapted to fish 
thanIrishmen. But what wasthereason? 
In the days of Cromwell fishermen of 
Cornwall presented a Petition to Crom- 
well stating that, by reason of the 
hee competition from Irish fishermen, 

ornish fishermen were not able to com- 
pete successfully with fishermen on the 
Irish Coast; and they begged that Irish- 
men might not be allowed to fish in 
Irish waters. In accordance with their 
prayer, Cromwell issued orders for- 
bidding Irishmen to fish in Irish waters. 
But that was not all. Such as were 
caught doing so, after the issuing of the 
edict, were made slaves, and sent to the 
West Indies. That was the history of 
the competition of Cornishmen with Irish 
fishermen, and that was the foundation 
of the superiority which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard claimed for Cornish 
over Irish fishermen. Cornishmen got 
the start, and they were able to keep it 
ever since, owing to legislation of that 
kind. The Irish Fisheries had been de- 
pressed, from time to time, by English 
legislation. And if Parliament was 
asked to put aside a little the principles 
of political economy now, it was because 
they had much more rudely put aside 
the principles of political economy in 
their dealings with Irishmen in times 
past. He admitted that State loans to 
fishermen were objectionable as a per- 
manent means of supporting their in- 
dustry ; but Irishmen had been crippled 
by several famines—by the notable 
Famine of 1846—just when Irish 
Fisheries were beginning to flourish ; 
and, again, another calamity had come 
which had thrown Irish fishermen back 
in the competition with other fishermen. 
He thought, if a moderate loan could be 
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made by the State to fishermen in Ire- 
land, the result would be the establish- 
ment of a larger class of boats, which 
would enable them to compete with 
Cornish and Scotch fishermen, who were 
evidently alarmed at the prospect of com- 
petition from Irish fishermen, from the 
way in which they had set the hon. 
Member for Liskeard against the Bill. 
Advances previously made had done a 
great deal of good, considering the 
limited extent to which they were made, 
and had been punctually repaid. The 
moderate loans now asked for would, 
of course, be on good security. With 
regard to harbours, he would ask the 
Chief Secretary whether a limited grant 
could not be made out of the Church 
Surplus Fund, in addition to that made 
by the Treasury, for the purpose of 
giving harbours on the West Coast, 
which would be of great utility? The 
Board of Works had already sufficient 
information to justify the expenditure of 
£100,000 or £120,000 with great ad- 
vantage ; and there would be no possible 
risk of the money being wasted. He 
trusted, therefore, that they should have 
the support of Members representing 
English and Scotch fishing constituencies 
in the matter. He might mention there 
were no harbours, as yet, on the Western 
Coast of Ireland, with the exception of 
the Harbour of Kinsale. The Coast of 
Treland consisted of over 2,500 miles, 
and only about 350 miles were at present 
fished by the Cornish and English fisher- 
men, simply for the want of harbours. 
If, then, they could expend £120,000 or 
£130,000, so as to extend the fisheries, 
the food production would be materially 
increased. Had Irishmen a Parliament 
of their own, they would be able to pro- 
vide these things for themselves ; there- 
fore, the Government should go a little 
in the direction in which the Irish Mem- 
bers asked them to go. If the Govern- 
ment could not see their way to a second 
reading of the Bill, he hoped they would 
entertain an application foran additional 
grant of £60,000 out of the Irish Church 
Surplus for the purpose of small fishery 
harbours and piers on the Western Coast 
of Ireland. That would enable Irish 
fishermen to struggle on until the time 
came when the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to consider this question 
in all its bearings, and bring wrt 
some comprehensive policy with regar 
to the sebiatt E = 
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Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY regretted 
that the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) should have lent the weight 
of his authority to support somewhat 
narrow and old-fashioned notions of 
political economy. He would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that there were 
many large trades in Ireland in re- 
gard to which the principle of associa- 
tion or co-operation prevailed more than 
it did in England or Scotland. He(Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) thought this Bill was 
by no means an unreasonable, but, on 
the contrary, a perfectly reasonable, 
measure. The greatest writers on poli- 
tical economy said it was reasonable to 
help certain classes in order that they 
might thereby become able to help 
themselves. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA remarked, 
that it would be well to consider where 
political economy began as well as where 
it was likely to end. The treatment of 
Ireland by a British Parliament had heen 
from first to last a complete violation 
of the principles of political economy. 
When the hon. Member for Liskeard 
spoke in such terms of the difficulty of 
making Irishmen combine for purposes 
of trade, commerce, or manufacture, he 
felt inclined to point to the words in the 
Book of Job—‘‘ Who are these who 
obscure the councils by words without 
wisdom?” The one great faculty of the 
Irish people was combination, and there 
was no people against whom such pains 
had been taken to break down the prin- 
ciple. Inthe matter of the Irish Fisheries, 
the hon. Member for Cork had pointed 
out how the most violent measures had 
been had recourse totocrush those fishery 
interests. What did Ireland contribute 
towards the Imperial Exchequer? At 
least double as much in proportion of 
population as England and Scotland. 
Under the circumstances, though no one 
was more ready than himself to sub- 
scribe to the principles of political eco- 
nomy in the abstract, when those prin- 
ciples were transgressed, as they were 
in the government of Ireland, then a 
measure such as this could not be 
judged as to whether or not it was in 
accord with the principles of political 
economy, but whether or not it was 
necessary as a compensatory measure to 
make up for transgressions of political 
economy, which had been the rule in 
the Irish government. At the same 


time, he credited the present Govern- 
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ment with the best intentions. For the 
time they had been in Office they had 
gone as far in the direction of con- 
ciliating Irish interests as it was possible 
for any British Government to go; but 
if his hon. Friend went to a division, he 
should support the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. O’DONNELL, as the Representa- 
tive of a borough which previous to the 
great Famine in Ireland possessed a 
fishing fleet of more than 120 vessels, 
and which had now been reduced to 
about a dozen, added his strong petition 
in favour of the fishing industry, espe- 
cially in the South of Ireland. They 
required a little help, given in a gene- 
rous spirit and founded upon principles 
of common sense, in order to make the 
harbour at Dungarvan a source of wealth 
and comfort to a very large extent of 
the population in the South of Ireland. 
The opening of a line of railway through 
Waterford had placed Dungarvan in 
communication with a wide extent of 
the country. In reply to what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard with regard to the practical appli- 
cation of the principles of political 
economy and government in Ireland, it 
would not be difficult to show that where 
a Government had satisfied itself that 
the circumstances of a country were ad- 
mirably suited to a certainindustry, it was 
not contrary to the principles of political 
economy to give that support at the 
outset necessary to place that industry 
on a healthy and solid basis. Such a 
course would recommend itself to a wise 
Government. All they asked was to 
have the means of placing the Irish 
fishing industries in the way to get a 
fair start. After that, he was certain 
they would not have to come to the House 
for grants or loans in their aid. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 125; Noes 
172: Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 44.) 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
ACT (1875) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Pell, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. 
Birkbeck, Mr, J. C. Lawrence.) 
[BILL 188.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. CHAPLIN, in rising to move 
that the Bill be read a second time, said, 
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he need scarcely remind the House that 
in the last Parliament a Bill was intro- 
duced by the late Administration for the 

urpose of giving tenant farmers in Eng- 

and security for the capital which they 
embarked in their farms, and for giving 
them a right to compensation for im- 
provements which they might happen to 
make, and which remained unexhausted 
on leaving their holdings. Among all 
the questions which arose out of that 
Bill at the time there was none which 
engaged more the attention of Parlia- 
ment than the question whether that 
Bill should be compulsory or permissive. 
The Government decided that to make 
the Bill harshly override all existing 
and prospective arrangements between 
landlords and tenants would be inex- 
pedient in the highest degree. In that 
opinion he agreed with the Government 
at the time. In the first place, he knew 
from his own experience, and he thought 
many other hon. Members had a like 
experience, that there were many parts 
of the country in which the relations 
between landlords and tenants were 
already on a most satisfactory footing— 
that the system, in fact, gave general 
security to tenants for their improve- 
ments. He believed that if compulsory 
legislation had at that time been sug- 
gested, it would have been rejected with 
indignation by the tenants themselves. 
In the county which he had the honour 
to represent there was a custom which 
gave perfect security to tenants for the 
improvements which they had made on 
their holdings, and for the capital which 
they had invested on their farms. That 
custom was legally permissive—that was 
to say, it was perfectly open to the land- 
lords and tenants, if they thought fit to 
do so, to contract themselves out of that 
custom. No tenant he ever heard of in 
the county of Lincoln would consent to 
sign any agreement which practically 
deprived him of any of the benefits to 
which he would be entitled-under the 
custom of the county. He always ex- 
pected that would be the effect of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. He always 
entertained the views which were ex- 
pressed at the time by the noble Lord 
who was a great authority on all agri- 
cultural matters—Lord Leicester. Lord 
Leicester, speaking of the introduction 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, said— 


“We are indebted to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the principle of this Bill, and I trust 
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the majority of landlords will adopt that prin- 
ciple. But they will contract themselves out of 
it, and take such courses as are best adapted to 
meet their wants.’’ 

The measure passed, and it had been in 
a for a period of something 
like five years. e freely admitted to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who had al- 
ways advocated compulsory legislation, 
that to a certain extent that Bill had 
been disappointing in its operation. It 
was endaabindie the case that in many 





’ parts of the country, immediately on the 


passing of the Act, the landlords did 
what he fully expected they would— 
namely, they contracted themselves out 
of that measure. But he was sorry to 
say that what he did not expect had 
occurred—many landlords hoes: mare to 
offer, and many tenants neglected to 
stipulate for, any agreement whatever 
as a substitute for it. It was in conse- 
quence of that non-operation of the Act 
in that way that he was induced to in- 
troduce the present measure, which he 
hoped would apply an effectual remedy. 
The Bill would apply only to future 
leases coming into operation after the 
31st October, 1881.° In the first place, 
leases of 21 years and upwards were ex- 
cluded altogether; and, secondly, the 
Bill dealt solely with compensation for 
unexhausted improvements; other mat- 
ters being left to the entire discretion 
of the two contracting parties. It had 
been his object not to interfere with ar- 
rangements which were working satis- 
factorily at this moment, but to obtain, as 
nearly as was practicable, absolute secu- 
rity to the tenant. That object he sought 
to gain in one of three ways. First, the 
landlord and tenant might agree that 
compensation should be granted in ac- 
cordance with the Act of 1875; or 
secondly, in accordance with the system 
laid down in the Schedule to the Bill; 
or thirdly, they might make special 
agreements between themselves. In de- 
fault of the express adoption of one of 
these three courses, the Act would come 
into operation. The first class was dealt 
with in Clauses 4 to 50, and he thought 
those clauses would work well. Next, the 
Schdeuled system corresponded with what 
was known as the Custom of Lincoln- 
shire. It had been found that the 
custom was satisfactory, as it gave 
security to the tenant, and had led to a 
high and advanced — of farming. 
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out Lincolnshire but also into the ad- 
joining counties, and he had introduced 
it into the Bill because, as he had said, 
it was desirable to interfere as little as 
possible with existing arrangements. In 
adopting the system of the Bill, the 
parties contracting would only have to 
sign a simple agreement to that effect. 
The third case was where special agree- 
ments were entered into. In ordinary 
circumstances he would have been dis- 
posed to leave the question where it was, 
as the farmers were perfectly able to 
take care of themselves, especially at 
the present time, when they were, if 
anything, in a better position than the 
landowners. But, having regard to the 
disappointment which he confessed he 
had felt at the result of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1875, he had thought 
it was Secieabls to go one step further. 
The machinery for making agreements 
under the Act was provided by the 
4th clause. If it should be found 
that agreements under the Bill did not 
work satisfactorily, either party might 
give notice to the other, and the matter 
might be settled by reference to arbitra- 
tion, and the reference should be made 
under the terms of the Act of 1875. 
Every agreement under the Bill was to 
be in writing. He did not propose his 
Bill as a remedy for agricultural. dis- 
tress, for he did not wish hon. Members 
to run away with the idea that legisla- 
tion of that kind would be sufficient to 
cope with the distress which they had 
recently passed through. In Lincoln- 
shire the farmers were satisfied with the 
security which they enjoyed ; but in that 
county they had not been free from the 
distress which prevailed in other parts 
of the country ; infact, he rather thought 
they had suffered more than other 
districts. But the agricultural interest 
was on its trial. There was competition 
from abroad, and high authorities had 
said that the competition would become 
still more severe. It might be that 
farming in the future would not pay; 
but he was certain of one thing, and 
that was, that if good farming did not 
pay bad farming most assuredly would 
not. To promote good farming it was 
necessary that the tenant should have 
security. Information had recently 
reached him which had led him to form 
the opinions which he had expressed, 
and he hoped that the Bill which he 
had brought forward would afford the 





That custom extended not only through- 
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maximum of security with the minimum 
of disturbance of existing arrangements. 
He concluded by respectfully commend- 
ing the Bill to the attention and im- 
partial consideration of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, that he 
should not oppose the second reading of 
the Bill, as it embodied a principle for 
which he had alwayscontended. But if 
the Bill was read a second time, he 
should be glad if, together with the Bill 
introduced by himself, it were referred 
to a Select Committee, as there would 
not be time in that short Sitting to 
discuss the Bills fully. But he could not 
but remark on the course adopted by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 


Chaplin), and, in fact, by the Opposition | p 


generally. In 1879, he had moved for 
an inquiry into the subject; he had 
brought facts to show that the Act of 
1875 was a failure. But that position 
was contested by the Opposition, and by 
no one more strenuously than the hon. 
Member opposite. The Members of the 
late Government, and particularly the 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool 
(Viscount Sandon), tried to invalidate his 
statements. The noble Lord went so far as 
to suggest that the authorities he quoted 
might possibly be those of people re- 
sidiug in towns, and without any weight 
on agricultural questions. At that time 
he (Mr. Samuelson), was not at liberty to 
make use of the names of his correspon- 
dents; but permission to do this had since 
been freely given to him, and he only 
regretted that there was no time for him 
to do so on the present occasion. But 
now it appeared that information had 
reached the hon. Member (Mr. Chaplin) 
which induced him to change his opinion. 
Why had not the hon. Member obtained 
that information a little earlier? The 
same sources of information which were 
open to him (Mr. Samuelson) were open 
to the hon. Member. He (Mr. Samuelson) 
would now refer to a denial on the part 
of the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 

1 that the tenants of the Duchy of 

neaster had been deprived of the 
benefit of the Act. In answer to that, 
he would ask the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers to Returns which showed that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Duchy 
of Lancaster, the Universities of Oxford 
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and Cambridge; Trinity and Sidney 
Sussex Colleges, Cambridge; Merton, 
Worcester, Lincoln, and other Colleges 
in Oxford; Eton College, Christ’s Hos- 
pital—in fact, almost every public body 
or corporation, except Greenwich Hos- 
pital, had contracted themselves out of 
the Act, and for the most part adhered 
to the most antiquated customs. But it 
was the Elections which had suddenly 
roused the hon. Member (Mr. Chaplin) 
and his Party to the importance of the 
question. No sooner was the Dissolution 
announced than the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Mid Kent (Sir William 
Hart-Dyke) was sent down to Maidstone 
to announce that he had been in con- 
sultation with the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire, and that he should in 
future support the Resolution of Mr. 
oe making compensation com- 
sory. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he had 
called the attention of the House to the 
matter a year and a-half ago. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he found 
no evidence of the hon. Member’s state- 
ments in the Journals of the House; but 
he se the hon. Gentleman referred 
to the Commission on Agriculture which 
had been appointed ; but he(Mr. Samuel- 
son) did not think the farmers would 
find much comfort in an inquiry which 
consisted of 10 heads and 145 sub-heads. 
If the Bill of the hon. Member, which 
he took care not to circulate till he had 
taken three weeks to study his (Mr. 
Samuelson’s) Bill, and which was, in 
fact, little less than another version of 
that Bill, but which, by the ballot for 
place had gained an accidental priority 
to his own, was read a second time, he 
trusted that both Bills would be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he was glad 
to see the change that had come over 
the spirit of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 





PARLIAMENTARY DISQUALIFICATION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Eanpiey Wimor, Bill to 
incapacitate from sitting in Parliament any 
person who has, by deliberate public speaking, 
or by published writing, . systematically avowed 
his disbelief in the existence of a Supreme 
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Being, ordered to be brought in by Sir Earpiey 
Wimor, Mr. derman Fow ner, and Mr. 
Hicks. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 259.] 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hissenrt, Bill to continue 
certain Turnpike Acts, and to repeal certain 
other Turnpike Acts; and for other purposes 
connected therewith, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hisserr and Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 260.] 


EPPING FOREST BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Arruur Peet, Bill to 
continue for a limited period the powers of the 
Arbitrator under “The Epping Forest Act, 
1878,” and to amend that Act, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arruur Pert and Secretary 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 261. } 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 8th July, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Brus—First Reading— 
Taxes Management * (123); Inclosure Pro- 
visional Order (Clent Hill Common) * (124) ; 
Land Drainage Provisional Orders (Frod- 
sham, &c.) * (125). 

Committee — Report — Elementary Education 
(106); Union Assessment Committee (Single 
Parishes) * (104); Representation of the 

People (Scotland) Act (1868) Amendment * 

(103); Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Abergavenny, &c.)* (108); Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Amersham Union, 
&e.) yi po ; County Bridges * (113) ; Isle of 
Man (Loans) * (107). 

Third Reading—Judicial Factors (Scotland) * 
(98); Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) * (102), and passed. 


THE RIVERS CONSERVANCY BILL. 
OBSERVATION. 


Tus Eart or SANDWICH expressed 
the hope that the Government would 
not overlook the Rivers Conservancy Bill, 
which was introduced in the late Par- 
liament, and passed their Lordships’ 
House, from whence it was sent down 
to the other House. The Bill was of a 
very important character, dealing as it 
did with the superintendence and dredg- 





ing of rivers throughout the country, 
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and providing for a general system of 
drainage. He did not expect that they 
could pass the Bill that Session, but he 
hoped that it would be dealt with next 
year. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(xo. 106.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Preamble agreed to. 


Clause 1 (Short title and construc- 
tion) ; and Clause 2 (Obligation to make 
bye-laws as to the attendance of children 
at school) ; severally agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Power of school attendance 
committee to make bye-laws). 


In reply to Earl De La Warr, 


Eart SPENCER said, that it gave 
power to the attendance committees, 
without a requisition from the parish, 
to make such bye-laws as they could now 
make on parochial requisition; and it 
further gave power to the Education 
Department to make such bye-laws if 
the attendance committees failed to do 
80. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
and to be read 8° Zo-morrow. 


RUSSIA AND THE PORTE — MR. 
GLADSTONE’S SPEECHES. 


MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL, in rising, according to Notice, to 
call the attention of the House to the 
speeches delivered by the right hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, respectively at Hawarden 
on Tuesday, 16th January; at Frome on 
Monday, 22nd January; at Taunton on 
Saturday,27th January, 1877; and tomove 
for a Return of the number of killed and 
wounded in the late War between Russia 
and the Porte, said: My Lords, before 
going on further with this Notice, I 
should wish to guard myself by men- 
tioning that a precedent exists for ad- 
verting in this House to some events in 
the career of a Prime Minister who hap- 
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pens to be sitting in the other. It oc- 
curred in 1827, as regards Mr. Canning. 
The authority on whom the precedent 
depends is much too high indeed for 
anyone to emulate, at least, who sits 
upon these Benches. But it is not less 
conclusive upon that account, as regards 
what falls within the Rules and Usages 
of Parliament. If no precedent existed, 
an unusal course might be admitted in 
an unexampled situation. My Lords, 
events are so rapidly forgotten when 
some new conflict which appeals to Par- 
liamentary opinion has arisen, or when 
new forms of legislation are before us, 
that events, however recent, startling, 
and familiar, may escape the apprehen- 
sion which they call for. When, in March 
and April, the General Election over- 
threw the Government appealing to it, 
the Leaders of the Opposition at that 
time in the two Houses might have been 
expected to replace it according to the 
practice generally followed, unless some- 
one else was called upon by the Sove- 
reign before them. Although no one 
else was called on by the Sovereign 
before them, they were not destined to 
replace it. A distinguished individual, 
who had openly and systematically re- 
nounced it Saaabion of coming back to 
Office, and acted in a manner little suited 
to any other prospect, was suddenly pre- 
cipitated into Downing Street. The re- 
turn from Elba was not more contradic- 
tory or violent. But that was not the 
limit of the wonder. Although Minis- 
terial explanations in the two Houses of 
Parliament have attended nearly every 
crisis we have gone through during the 
last 20 or 30 years, none of any sort 
were given in the debates on the Ad- 
dress, either by the new Prime Minister, 
or those who had submitted to his move- 
ment. It seemed to be assumed that 
the perpetual and inherent order of the 
British Constitution secured the post of 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to a person who 
had formally withdrawn from the Lea- 
dership of the Party which had gained 
success, and which was thus required to 
organize a Government. Under these 
circumstances, those who, before the 
usurpation happened, pledged them- 
selves to the opinion that it would be a 
national reproach and national calam- 
ity, may be expected, while the Session 
is going on, to take whatever course 
appears to them to have even a distant 
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tendency to shorten it. It will be easy 
to explain on what grounds the speeches 
mentioned in the Notice are more pro- 
perly an objectof remark than othersmore 

abitually referred to at this moment. 
The others more habitually referred to 
were delivered by a candidate. Who- 
ever finds himself in that position must 
speak, whether he likes it or not, and is 
not, therefore, afreeagent. If whathesays 
is full of much inaccuracy and extrava- 
gance, he may remark that it was only 
meant for the electors, and passed with- 
out his wish or sanction to the general 
community. Even if his language alien- 
ates Crowned Heads and puts Ambassa- 
dors in difficulty, he may insist that it 
was the only manner of working on 
some 200 minds of a peculiar cast essen- 
tial to his victory. There is no such 
plea for speeches which can have had no 
aim restricted to the audience who were 
present. The case becomes much stronger 
when these speeches are delivered a few 
weeks before Parliament assembles ; 
when a legitimate arena is on the point 
of being re-opened; when it is most 
unusual for an influential person or for- 
mer statesman to be seen on the plat- 
form ; when he can have no aim except 
to move the public or inflame it; and, 
apparently, by language he desires to 
screen from the criticizm of the Legisla- 
ture. So much consideration is due, how- 
ever, to the absent, that it might be un- 
just to advert even to these speeches, 
however little sheltered by their origin, 
unless you traced the line of conduct 
which their author had pursued on the 
transaction they refer to. A few words, 
however, would suffice for such a pur- 
pose, which many noble Lords, if they 
are inaccurate, can rectify. It seems to 
me to be accepted amongst the best ob- 
servers of diplomacy that the present 
Prime Minister’s own conduct in 1870 
did much to revive the dangers of the 
Eastern Question. However, that may 
be, in 1874 they certainly appeared in 
the shape of an alliance between three 
well-known Powers, highly menacing to 
the results which the Crimean War had 
laboured in gloom, not unrelieved by 
splendour, to establish. There was 
not an effort upon his part to check or 
to discourage that alliance, although it 
worked under a banner against which 
Liberal opinion, by long tradition, had 
arrayed itself. Those who did determine 
to oppose it met with every species of em- 
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barrassment which he, or his immediate 
friends, were capable of offering. I can 
prove that, much too circumstantially, 
to anyone who questions me. At last, 
in two years, he came forward, not to 
breathe a whisper against that formidable 
system, but to inflame the world against 
the Empire which it tended to disor- 
ganize. It is true that Empire, on many 
grounds, deserved to be reproached. 
But the British public were already too 
much inclined to look with passion on 
its errors. An incendiary appeared, when 
a fireman was wanted. His next effort 
was to form a Party, who would act as 
the supporters and accomplices of Russia, 
in defiance of all the lessons which his- 
tory had originated and foreign policy 
had settled. It led to some results which 
are not properly appreciated, besides the 
obvious one of lending aid where much 
resistance was demanded. To form a 
Russian Party is a certain manner of 
eliciting an anti-Russian Party in the 
country. The upshot is, that even with 
that State our relations are embittered 
by the conduct which professes to im- 
prove them. The proposition of confiding 
in, and co-operating with, a quarter 
there have been so many reasons for 
interpreting as adverse to our objects, 
brings down the weapons which had 
gone into disuse, and kindles animosity 
which slumbered. Such a pamphlet 
as that of Mr. Austin’s, which presented, 
in a burning form, the course of an 
aggressive Power against all the States 
it had attacked, would never have ex- 
isted, unless the right hon. Gentleman 
had rashly held up the aggressive Power 
as an object of our sympathy. His step 
was both misleading to Great Britain, 
unjust to Europe, and discrediting to 
Russia. We now have reached the 
speeches of January, 1877. The charge 
against them is, that they were fraught 
with arguments to bring on the invasion 
which quickly followed their delivery. 
It is not my intention to give many 
extracts, because their tenour may be 
seized without a process so invidious ; 
and because we only have reporters for 
their language, although, in such a case, 
they are pretty certain to be accurate. 
They consist in unlimited denunciation of 
everything to be found within the terri- 
tory of the Sultan; invective against the 
Treaties of 1856; and then, to crown 
the whole, an anathema against the 
Ottoman Assemblies, which are described 
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as ‘“‘an imposture, or something worse 
than an imposture.” Now, my Lords, 
by far the strongest barrier to the inva- 
sion consisted in the Ottoman Assemblies, 
which were sitting at the moment. While 
a reforming body was at work against 
abuses—and seen by all the world to be 
so—it required no ordinary stretch of 
humanitarian pretension in any foreign 
Army to interfere with their proceedings 
and anticipate their labours. If they 
could not be suppressed, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had no power to suppress 
them, to blacken them, which fell within 
the range of his unscrupulous activity, 
was the very course required by the in- 
vader. The invader thoroughly com- 
mended it. But these speeches had a 
further influence. They led the Czar to 
think that he might count on the Party 
which initiated the War of 1854 as his 
supporters in the very enterprize which 
they had formerly defeated. It is now 
better known to what extent the coun- 
sels at St. Petersburg were balanced. 
We see to which step an overwhelming 
weight was added. The War began. 
The next step of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in defiance of the political connec- 
tion he had just been leading, was to 
engage the House of Commons by Re- 
solutions, if he could, to uphold and 
sanction the aggression. is defeat, 
indeed, was signal. He but unmasked 
the aim with which the speeches I refer 
to had been uttered. hen Russian 
forces reached San Stefano, he was not 
disposed to sanction any measure for 
counteracting or retarding them. The 
Fleet hung back under his auspices. 
Unless in a sinister moment he had re- 
solved to force himself into power, when 
he might well rejoice in the attainment 
of impunity, not a word of retrospective 
blame would fall upon him from any 
Member of the Legislature. His own 
irregular ambition forces it upon us. It 
is only by reviving circumstances which 
might have passed into oblivion, that our 
present risks can be appreciated. It 
ought to be remembered, therefore, that 
when the fateof Constantinople trembled ; 
when every object gained by the Crimean 
War was threatened with extinction ; 
when the Ottoman Assemblies were dis- 
persed; when the Grand Duke was 
endeavouring to force his body-guard 
upon the Sultan; when Russia might, 
at any moment, have become the mis- 
tress of the Dardanelles ; when Parlia- 
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ment was agitated, night by night, upon 
the subject, the right hon. Gentleman 
was so distinctly seen to have promoted 
this unhappy situation, that his house 
and life were in considerable jeopardy. 
In this extraordinary juncture there 
was nothing to deceive the masses who 
assailed him. Their vehemence was 
founded on their knowledge. They 
were inflamed, because they were en- 
lightened. They saw the peril of Con- 
stantinople to involve humiliation of 
their country. They knew the right 
hon. Gentleman to be the author of the 
one and of the other. Reflection of this 
kind on what occurred two years ago 
would be, no doubt, uncalled for and 
objectionable, unless I was enabled at 
once to point to its connection with the 
difficulties which surround us. Let it 
be granted that every idea of retribution 
or of justice should be thrown out in 
estimating or in contemplating Ministers. 
Let it be granted that utility or prudence 
is the only rule in their selection. 

Ture Marquess or HUNTLY rose to 
Order. He saw nothing whatever in 
the Motion that bore on the condition of 
the East. The noble Lord was moving 
for a Return of the killed and wounded 
in the War between Russia and Turkey. 

Lorv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: If the noble Lord will listen to 
my observations, he will find they have 
a direct bearing on the Motion. The 
course which I have traced, the speeches 
I advert to, are the immediate source of 
the effects which now embarrass and en- 
danger. Russia is encouraged in every 
form of restless aspiration by the con- 
vietion—it may be pushed too far— 
that she has in Downing Street a firm 
ally to be depended on. The condition 
of Armenia—well known to the House— 
suggests a pretext for advancing from the 
recent uisitions, Kars and Batoum, 
to the Gulf of Scanderoon. In this way 
the Mediterranean is commanded, and 
results arise almost equivalent to those 
the tenure of Constantinople would oc- 
casion. It is not easy for the most in- 
dustrious thinkers upon Eastern policy 
to invent a barrier to any such encroach- 
ment. The reform of local institutions 
would, of course, annihilate its pretext. 
But it is vain to take away the pretext, 
when you offer the temptation which 
resides in the official power of the right 
hon. Gentleman. By that circumstance, 
the elements which form the chronic 
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hazard of the Ottoman Dominion have 
gained an impulse never previously com- 
municated. Greece is led to think that 
she may enter on aggression with con- 
nivance. The Prince of Montenegro 
knows that he will win the favour of 
Great Britain by the very conduct which 
she formerly retarded. The Prince of 
Bulgaria has learnt, without the forms 
of a despatch, that he may now, with 
little prospect of rebuke, encourage 
Russian officers who flood over his terri- 
tory, or sow disorder from the Balkans 
to Adrianople, or claim the independence 
which the other Vassals have arrived at, 
or enter into any other controversy with 
the Sultan. Austria and Germany, hav- 
ing recently withdrawn from the em- 
brace of Russia, are convinced by the 
language I have pointed to that the 
sooner they return to it the more Great 
Britain will applaud them. If Mr. 
Goschen is instructed to demand the 
revival of the Ottoman Assemblies— 
which he is in a subordinate despatch— 
the Russian Embassy, who must oppose 
it to the utmost, have only to explain to 
the Sultan—his ear may be too open to 
the counsel—that the Leader of the 
British Cabinet has held them up to 
execration; that his real opinion was 
declared in 1877; that the conversion is 
as simulated as the anathema was final. 
Until some change occurs it is difficult 
to see in what manner the least advance 
to safety in these questions can be hoped 
for. It may be said that these remarks, 
however just, are useless for their pur- 
pose. It is not, indeed, within the 
range of facts or arguments to modify a 
Government. But facts and arguments 
are not entirely thrown away, if many 
groups are seen to have a just dissatis- 
faction with something recently and un- 
expectedly and violently forced upon 
them. I need not touch on those who 
have been faithful to the opinions of the 
late Lord Palmerston, by which, in 1856, 
our policy was guided. They cannot 
have a stronger duty than to close the 
usurpation which weighs upon them at 
this moment, and which of all men Lord 
Palmerston would have most strenuously 
resisted. But many noble Lords who 
sit upon the Treasury Bench are equally 
entitled to regret it, since it identifies 
them with language which they never 
held, with conduct which they may have 
frequently, however ineffectually, depre- 
cated. But it exposes‘to far more mani- 
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fest injustice the Government which 
terminated at the General Election. To 
what arraignment were they open? It 
was that they had feebly contended with 
the new Holy Alliance. The right hon. 
Gentleman never once aspired to resist it. 
It was that they had insufficiently re- 
strained, or not succeeded in averting, 
the hostilities which followed. The 
right hon. Gentleman did his utmost to 
precipitate them. It was, again, that 
they allowed the Treaties of 1856 to 
languish in abeyance. The right hon. 
Gentleman had defiedthemaltogether. It 
was, again, that at Berlinthey sanctioned 
perilous concessions. The right hon. 
Gentleman would have sent them to the 
Congress without a tithe of the inade- 
quate authority they exercised. If the 
verdict of the General Election against 
the late Government was just—as I main- 
tain, sem endeavoured to promote 
it—it has led to a conclusion utterly 
untenable in reason as well as fraught 
with inconveniences to Europe and perils 
to Great Britain. The present moment 
seems to me to be well chosen for a 
Notice of this kind, because two objects 
had to be considered. One was to allow 
the effervescence of Mid Lothian to pass 
over; the other to prevent society from 
being too long habituated to the Govern- 
ment in the form which it has assumed, 
and also to prevent complete oblivion of 
the facts which show that form to be 
much more than inadmissible. A task 
so painful ought to be as long as possible 
delayed. But, ina short time, the lassi- 
tude of Parliament commences. The 
moment itsetsin, everything seems more 
tolerable than exertion to correct it. If 
no sort of protest is initiated before that 
time arrives, we may be led to accede to 
the present state of things as a stroke of 
fate, or an incurable disorder. Some 
noble Lords who share these views may 
urge that a Motion against the actual 
formation of the Government would 
have been a more legitimate proceeding. 
But there were several objections to it. 
If carried in this House, it might be 
counter-balanced inthe other. It would 
involve debate and controversy with the 
noble Lord upon the Treasury Bench, 
which I am far from wishing to en- 
counter. As it is, they are not bound to 
justify the right hon. Gentleman or 
acquiesce in the opinions I have stated. 
The Motion, I submit, may be accepted 
without a judgment one way or the 
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other. It is for a Return which two 
Embassies can furnish, which has much 
historical importance at this moment, 
and which, when it is borne in mind how 
much the right hon. Gentleman was the 
promoter of the recent War, enables us 
to trace at least a portion of his great 
responsibility. The course I have pur- 
sued involves considerable hazard, be- 
cause in this House the right hon. Gen- 
tleman can look to Prelates he has 
nominated, Peers he has created, men 
in Office he has chosen. It seems to me, 
however, to be a law which runs through 
history, that unless someone is pre- 
pared to sacrifice himself, usurped do- 
minion and irregular authority, however 
fatal, cannot easily be limited. On what 
grounds their limitation is required in 
the present instance need not further be 
insisted on. It is the first to that 
repose on Eastern matters to which, after 
its long fatigues, the country is entitled. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving 
for the Return of which he had given 
Notice. 


Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before this House, 
Return of the numbers of killed and wounded 
in the late War between Russia‘and the Porte.” 
—(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
own I feel some difficulty in dealing with 
the speech which we have just heard, 
and in knowing what point the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell) wishes me to reply to. On 
the 19th of last month the Notice which 
stands in the noble Lord’s name attracted 
my attention on the i of your 
Lordships’ House. I saw by it that the 
noble Lord proposed on the Monday 
following to call attention to speeches 
delivered by Mr. Gladstone three years 
ago. I came down on that day in the 
hope that I should be able to learn the 
drift of the noble Lord’s argument, but 
learnt from the Clerk at the Table that 
the Motion was postponed till the 
Monday after. Well, 1 came down on 
that day, and was again informed that 
there had been a further postponement. 
I make no complaint of that for myself, 
because it is my duty to come down 
every day; but complaints have been 
made by other Peers who may come 
down, or not come down, according to 
the bill of fare on your Lordships’ 
Minutes, and I must say that I think 
it is inconvenient that the noble Lord 
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should postpone his Notices from time 
to time in the manner he frequently 
does. I gather, on the whole, that the 
remarks of my noble Friend were not 
intended to be complimentary to Mr. 
Gladstone; but he has paid my right 
hon. Friend a great and unusual com- 
pliment. He has referred to a precedent 
of a Peer answering a speech made in 
the other House of Parliament. I pre- 
sume he means Lord Grey’s famous 
attack on Mr. Canning. I would, how- 
ever, remind the noble Lord that when 
that attack was made, Mr. Canning, who 
was Prime Minister, was acting and 
speaking in a manner of which Lord 
Grey did not approve; but the noble 
Lord has been making an address here 
on speeches spoken three years ago and 
when Mr. Gladstone was not in Office, 
and it would, I think, be difficult to find 
a precedent of any Peer, who, having 
neglected speeches made by a man 
three years ago, who, of whatever emi- 
nence, was not in Office at the time, now 
made them a subject of a long speech in 
your Lordships’ House. The noble Lord 
concludes with a Motion for a Return 
which he thinks, and probably it would 
be, of great interest, but to the produc- 
tion of which I am afraid I cannot con- 
cede. How is it possible that the 
Foreign Office could give a list of the 
killed and wounded in a campaign in 
which we had no share, which lasted for 
a considerable period, extended over 
wide territories in Asia and Europe, 
and was conducted by two belligerents, 
one of whom, however brave in the field, 
is not renowned for the accuracy of her 
statistics? I amsorry, therefore, to say 
it is not in the power of the Government 
to furnish the information for which the 
noble Lord moves. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN ann CAMP- 
BELL said, that it was satisfactory to 
find that the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Earl 
Granville) had not much to say against 
the Notice, except that it ought to have 
come on 10 days sooner than it had done. 
He (Lord Stratheden and Campbell) 
hardly hoped for such a tribute to its 
necessity. If he had adverted to speeches 
delivered so long ago as 1877, it had 
been sufficiently explained for what 
public object he had done so. The 

eturn might be obtained at once by 
communicating with the Ottoman and 
Russian Embassies in London. But if 
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the noble Earl objected to such a burden, 
as too much enhancing those his foreign 
policy occasioned, he would not divide 
the House, as the Return was not 
essential to the purpose he had aimed 
at. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—GREECE AND 
TURKEY — RECTIFICATION OF THE 
FRONTIER. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Kart or DUNRAVEN, in rising 
to ask, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have come to any determination 
as to what steps are to be taken, with 
or without the other Powers represented 
at the late Conference at Berlin, in the 
event of the Porte declining or neglect- 
ing to be guided by the decision of that 
Conference; and, further, to ask, whe- 
ther, in the event of Greece receiving an 
accession of territory, she will in conse- 
quence become responsible for a pro- 
portionate amount of the Turkish Debt ; 
and, if so, whether she will thereby be- 
come liable for any part of the War In- 
demnity due to Russia by the Porte? 
said, he thought that the uncertainty of 
the decision come to at the Conference 
in Berlin justified him in asking the 
Question which he was about to put to 
Her Majesty’s Government. They were 
all aware that the Powers assembled at 
that Conference had come to the deci- 
sion that a certain amount of territory 
was to be given to Greece, and they 
knew that the decision so arrived at was 
about to be made known to the Porte ; 
but they were in comparative ignorance 
as to other points in connection with 
the decision. He believed, technically 
speaking, that the act of the Conference 
might be looked upon as an act of me- 
diation to enable two parties, who could 
not otherwise agree, to come to an 
agreement. He thought that the words 
used in the Treaty were to the effect 
that the Signatory Powers ‘‘ reserved to 
themselves a right of mediation” in order 
to facilitate the negotiations. Hethought 
there was also a resolution passed to 
the effect that the Powers were prepared 
to adopt direct mediation. He was not 
aware of any difference between direct 
mediation and any other mediation, and 
it appeared to him to be only logical to 
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suppose that the Powers which had re- 
served to themselves the right of media- 
fion must have also reserved to them- 
selves some right to see that their 
mediation was not ignored. Consider- 
ing that, and considering the events 
which had occurred during the last few 
years in the East, it was impossible not 
to regard the decision come to by the 
Conference as something more than mere 
advice, or ordinary friendly mediation, 
and something which might possibly 
be backed up by further action. As 
regarded the first part of the Question, 
he thought it had been stated in some 
of the papers that if Greece obtained 
an accession of territory, she would be 
liable to a portion of the Turkish Debt. 
That was almost invariably the case, 
except with Irish landlords, who were 
treated somewhat differently. If so, it 
would be interesting to know whether 
Greece would be liable for any portion 
of the War Indemnity payable by Tur- 
key to Russia, because Coouies liable 
to a Power which would look after the 
payment was a different thing from be- 
coming liable to individuals. He had 
no intention of asking the Government 
to state what steps they were going to 
take; but if the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Earl 
Granville) would do so, such a state- 
ment would be interesting to the House 
and the country. The Government 
must, he supposed, know what they 
were going to do; and he would like 
to hear that they knew themselves what 
steps they would take, either singly or 
in concert with the other Powers, in 
the event of the recommendation agreed 
to at the Conference not being carried 
out. He, therefore, begged to ask the 
Question of which he had given No- 
tice. 

THe Duxe or SOMERSET would, 
before the Question was answered, like 
to take that opportunity of asking his 
noble Friend, Whether he could lay 
upon the Table of the House a map of 
the country, showing the lines of recti- 
fication of the Frontier of Turkey and 
Greece, as the maps in the Library were 
not such as could be relied upon? As 
to Greece undertaking to pay any por- 
tion of the Debt of Turkey, he had not 
much to do with diplomacy; but he 
could not understand why Greece should 
Ray a portion of the Debt of a bankrupt 

tate. 
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Earnt GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
first part of the Question which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Dunraven) has 
put to me is of an important character, 
and belongs to a subject concernin 
which not only the Government, but all 
your Lordships, including the noble 
Earl himself, take great interest. I am, 
therefore, sorry that I cannot give an 
answer which is likely to be perfectly 
satisfactory to him in reply toa ocean 
which, I am bound to say, has been put 
in his usual clear and straightforward 
manner. I remember that, on enterin, 
the Foreign Office some 20 years ago, 
learnt from Lord Palmerston a maxim 
which has always approved itself to my 
judgment—namely, that, except in very 
exceptional circumstances, it is not con- 
sistent with the duty of the Government 
to answer hypothetical Questions, or to 
describe what may be the future policy 
of the Government upon every possible 
contingency. Now, there has been a 
meeting of the Representatives of the 
European Powers at Berlin, and they 
have come to an unanimous decision 
upon one of the — of the Berlin 
Treaty, and the Collective Note embody- 
ing that decision will be conveyed to 
both Turkey and Greece, but it has not 
yet been presented. Certainly it is not 
from any want of respect to Turkey that 
I state that all the Powers were unani- 
mous in thinking that they had a right 
to expect that that decision, when com- 
municated, would not be disregarded by 
the Porte; but it is not for me to as- 
sume that the answer to the Collective 
Note will be a disregard of it, and then 
to publicly discuss what steps the 
Powers will be prepared to take in such 
a contingency. Frat would, as my noble 
Friend will upon reflection see, be an 
improper course for me to take. In re- 
ference to the second part of the Ques- 
tion of the noble Earl, I am sure he will 
see that it would be premature for me 
to say what arrangements have been 
come to between Greece and the Porte 
as to the former bearing a portion of 
the Debt charged upon Turkish terri- 
tory; but I may say that care will be 
scrupulously taken in dealing with the 
pecuniary rights of the Government 
which makes the cession, and also the 
just rights of the landowners will be 
most carefully regarded, both on the 

ounds of equity and International 
fe. As to the concluding observation 
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of the noble Earl, I am quite unaware 
how in this transaction Greece can be- 
come liable to Russia for any part of the 
Indemnity. In answer to the Question 
of my noble Friend the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Somerset), while admitting that 
the common maps are very incorrect, 
I may say there are being prepared very 
accurate maps showing the rectification 
of territory. I hope soon to be able to 
present them ; but, as the recommenda- 
tion is a joint act, usage requires that 
we should obtain the permission of the 
other Powers before we lay those maps 
on the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till to-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 8th July, 1880. 





MINUTES]—New Wait Issuep—For Berwick 
upon Tweed. 

New Memsers Sworn—James Dickson, es- 
quire, for Dungannon. 

Private Brus (by Order) — Second Reading— 
Teign Valley Railway *. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
North British Railway (Tay Bridge). 

Pustic Brrus—Ordered—First Reading—Indus- 
trial Schools (Powers of School Boards) 
(Scotland) * [263]. 

Committee—Compensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) [232]—n.p. 

Committee—Report—Births and Deaths Regis- 
tration (Ireland) (re-comm.)* [245]; Wild 
(258) Protection Law Amendment (e-comm.) 

253]. 

Report—Inclosure Provisional Order (Llanfair 
Hills) * [216]. 

Lhird Reading—Statutes (Definition of Time) * 
[225], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—2.0.0.— 

NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY (LAY 
BRIDGE) BILL (by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he was well 
aware that it was a very unusual course 
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to attempt to oppose the second reading 
of a Private Bill in that House, and in 
ordinary cases he certainly would be 
disposed to allow such Bills to go to be 
considered by a Committtee upstairs. 
But there were special circumstances 
under which a Member was justified in 
endeavouring to stop even a Private Bill 
at the stage of second reading, and he 
thought he should be able to show that 
this was one of the cases in which such 
a course ought to be pursued. He 
might say that the Amendment which 
had been placed on the Paper by the 
President of the Board of Trade since 
he (Mr. Anderson) had put his own 
Amendment on the Paper was in itself 
a sufficient justification for his opposi- 
tion, because he observed that that 
Amendment proposed to change entirely 
the constitution of the Committee to 
which the Bill was to be referred, and 
to widen the Reference to that Committee 
in a veryremarkable degree. He thought 
that proposal was of itself enough to 
show that to attempt to stop the Bill on 
the second reading was not unwarranted. 
It was hardly necessary to remind the 
House of the circumstances connected 
with the unfortunate Tay Bridge. In 
1870, the North British Railway Com- 
pany came to that House and got powers 
y an Act of Parliament to build a 
bridge, which was to be two miles long 
and to cost £350,000. Hardly anyone, 
at the time, believed that it cou!d pos- 
sibly be built for that sum. He had 
heard that it ruined the first contractor, 
because the sum was so small. After- 
wards, the Company had to hand it over 
to another contractor; but what had 
turned out to be the case was very evi- 
dent from the first—namely, that in 
order that any contractor might make 
the thing pay, the work had to be 
scrimped and scamped from the very 
beginning and all through its stages. 
He was informed that the Canada Bridge 
at Montreal was exactly of the. same 
length—two miles—and it cost over 
£1,000,000 of money, and yet it was 
proposed to build this Tay Bridge, at a 
time when prices for iron were exceed- 
ingly high, for £350,000. Well, when 
the bridge was built, it was looked upon 
with considerable suspicion. Many of 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
refused to travel by it; they would send 
their goods and coals over it, but they 
would not trust themselves upon it. 
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Things went on safely for a time; but, 
on the 28th December last, a gale came 
that was too strong for the structure. 
The result was that the bridge broke 
down, and a train full of people was 
hurled down into the river—into a cer- 
tain and instant death. Since then 
some inquiries had been going on. 
Mr. Rothery, the Wreck Commissioner, 
Colonel Yolland, and Mr. Barlow had 
made an inquiry, and the public had had 
the details from day to day. The evi- 
dence had been of the most damaging 
character to all concerned, and espe- 
cially to the engineer. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, the North British Railway 
Company had continued to trust that 
engineer, and had employed him to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for the 
restoration of the bridge. The House 
had now, from the Commissioners, a 
Report of the circumstances. That Re- 
port was altogether of a very damaging 
character; and, with the leave of the 
House, he proposed to read a few 
extracts from that Report. He did not 
propose to go into full details, but only 
to quote those passages which bore most 
strongly upon the disaster. Some of 
the conclysions were— 

“ That the wrought iron employed was of fair 
strength, though not of high quality as regards 
toughness; that the cast iron was fairly good 
in strength, but sluggish when melted, and pre- 
sented difficulty in obtaining sound castings.’’ 


[The unsoundness of the castings was, 
no doubt, one of the causes of this mis- 
fortune, and this was produced by the 
employment of a very low class of Mid- 
dlesborough iron. ] 


“ That the girders which have fallen were of 
sufficient strength, and had been carefully 
studied in proportioning the several parts to 
the duty they had to perform. In these girders 
some imperfections of workmanship were found ; 
but they were not of a character which contri- 
buted to the accident, and the fractures found 
in these girders were, we think, all caused by 
the fall sy the tops of the piers; that the 
iron piers, used in place of the brick piers 
originally contemplated, were strong enough 
for supporting the vertical weight, but were not 
of a sufficiently substantial character to sustain, 
at so great a height, girders of such magnitude 
as those which fell.” 


The original idea was to build the bridge 
on brick columns; but, owing to some 
blunder in the making of the founda- 
tions, it was found necessary to make a 
change, and to erect iron columns in- 
stead, and those iron columns were of 
such bad design, and so imperfect in 
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construction, that they were unable to 
sustain the weight required of them 
The Commissioners, in their Report, 
proceeded— 

“ We think that the workmanship and fitting 
of the several parts comprising the piers were 
inferior in many respects. e think that the 
great inequality of thickness in some of the 
columns, the conical holes cast in the lugs, and 
several imperfections of workmanship which 
have-been ascertained by this inquiry, ought to 
have been prevented.” 


Then they went on to point out that 
there was no proper supervision over 
the bridge after it was erected ; that the 
ties of the cross-bracings had been 
tightened up and brought up to their 
bearings before the date of the inspec- 
tion by General Hutchinson, and that 
the fact that so many of them became 
loose was an evidence of weakness in 
this part of the structure. Then they 
said— 

“That notwithstanding the recommendations 
of General Hutchinson that the speed of the 
trains on the bridge should be restricted to 25 
miles per hour, the Railway Company did not 
enforce that recommendation, and much higher 
speeds were frequently run on portions of the 
bridge. That the fall of the bridge was occa- 
sioned by the insufficiency of the cross-bracing 
and its fastenings to sustain the force of the 
gale on the night of December 28th, 1879, and 
that the brige had been previously strained by 
other gales,”’ 


He would not occupy the House longer 
upon that point; but would direct their 
attention to the fact that Mr. Rothery 
differed somewhat from his two col- 
leagues in his Report. Mr. Rothery 
differed from the other Commissioners in 
a way which rendered him entitled to 
the thanks of the public. His two col- 
leagues, while they agreed with him as 
to the causes of the disaster, declined to 
award or apportion the blame of that 
disaster. r. Rothery, however, with 
that moral courage which was highly 
creditable to him, and for which they 
ought to thank him in every way, boldly 
took the thing in hand and proceeded to 
apportion the blame. He said— 

“‘T agree with my colleagues in thinking that 
there = Bae 4 to show that there a 
any movement or settlement in the foundations 
of the piers; that the wrought iron was also 
fairly good, though sluggish in melting; that 
the girders were fairly proportioned to the work 
they had to do; that the iron columns, although 
sufficient to support the vertical weight of the 
girders and trains, were, owing to the weakness 
of the cross-bracing and its i unfit to 
resist the lateral pressure of the wind; that the 
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imperfections in the work turned out at the 
Wormit Foundry were due, in great part, to the 


want of proper supervision; that the super- 
vision of the bridge after its completion was un- 


satisfactory ; that, if by the loosening of the tie 
bars, the columns got out of shape, the mere 
introduction of packing pieces between the gibs 
and cotters would not bring them back to their 
positions ; that trains were frequently run 
through the high girders at much higher speeds 
than at the rate of 25 miles an hour ; that the fall 
of the bridge was probably due to the giving 
way of the cross-bracing and its fastenings. 
That the imperfections in the columns might 
also have contributed to the same result. These 
are the points, neither few nor unimportant, in 
which I concur with my colleagues.” 

Then Mr. Rothery went on to state that 
he thought it was their duty to call 
attention to certain defects in the design 
which rendered the structure weak and 
thereby contributed to its fall. He 
said— 


“Tt seemed to me, also, that we ought not to 
shrink from the duty, however painful it might 
be, of saying with whom the responsibility for 
this casualty rests. My colleagues thought 
that this was not one of the questions that had 
been referred to us, and that our duty was simply 
to report the causes of, and the circumstances 
attending, the casualty. But Ido not so read 
our instructions. I apprehend that if we think 
that blame attaches to anyone for this casualty, 
it is our duty to say so, and to say to whom it 
applies. I donot understand my colleagues to 
differ from me in thinking that the chief blame 
for this casualty rests with Sir Thomas Bouch; 
but they consider it is not for us to say so. The 
conclusion to which I have come is that this 
bridge was badly designed, badly constructed, 
and badly maintained, and that its downfall was 
due to inherent defects in the structure which 
must, sooner or later, have brought it down. 
For these defects, both in the design, the con- 
struction, and the maintenance, Sir Thomas 
Bouch is, in my opinion, mainly to blame. For 
the faults of design he is entirely responsible. 
For the faults of construction he is principally 
to blame, in not having exercised that supervision 
over the work which would have enabled him 
to detect and apply a remedy to them, And, 
for the faults of maintenance, he is also princi- 
pally, if not entirely, to blame in having 
neglected to maintain such an inspection over 
the structure as its character imperatively de- 
manded. I think, also, that Messrs. Hopkins, 
Gilkes & Co., are not free from blame for having 
allowed such grave irregularities to go on at the 
Wormit Foundry. Had competent men been 
ae to superintend the work there, instead 
of its being left almost wholly in the hands of 
the foreman moulder, there can be little doubt 
that the columns would not have been sent out 
to the bridge with the serious defects which have 
been pointed out. The great object seems to 
have been to get through the work with as little 
delay as possible, without seeing whether it was 
properly and carefully executed or not. The 
ies om also are, in my opinion, not wholly 
free from blame for having allowed the trains to 
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in excess of that which General Hutchinson had 
suggested as the extreme limit. They must or 
ought to have known, from the advertised time 
of running the trains, that the speed over the 
summit was more than at the rate of 25 miles an 
hour, and they should not have allowed it until 
they had satisfied themselves, which they seem 
to have taken no trouble to do, that the speed 
could be maintained without injury to the struc- 
ture. It remains to inquire whether the Board 
of Trade are also to blame for having allowed 
the bridge to be opened for passenger traffic 
when they did. After what has come out in the 
course of this inquiry, it is clear that there can 
be no justification in future for disregarding 
altogether, as it seems to have been done, the 
effect of wind pressure on such a structure as 
this. But, whether General Hutchinson is or is 
not to blame for having so done, Sir Thomas 
Bouch is not relieved from his responsibility.” 


Well, Mr. Rothery concluded his re- 
marks by saying— 


“Although this bridge, if properly con- 
structed in accordance with the plans and speci- 
fications might, as we are told, have been 
capable of resisting a lateral pressure of from 
60lbs. to 701bs. per square foot, and a very much 
greater wind pressure than was probably brought 
to bear upon it on the evening of the 28th of 
December, it by no means follows that, con- 
structed and maintained as we have seen it to 
have been, a very much lower pressure would 
not have sufficed to blow it down. With its 
conical bolt holes in the lugs and in the flanges 
of the 18-inch columns; with its lugs, shown by 
experiment to be unable to bear more than one 
third of the pressure due to their sectional 
areas ; with the wind ties by which the columns 
were held in position loose, and with no effective 
supervision of these cast iron columns ; and their 
attachments to see that they were doing their 
work properly ; and with all these and the other 
defects to which we have called attention, can 
there be any doubt that what caused the over- 
throw of the bridge was the pressure of the 
wind acting upon a structure badly built and 
badly maintained ?”’ 


The Report,ashe (Mr. Anderson) had said, 
was altogether of an unsatisfactory cha- 
racter to all parties concerned. It showed 
that the design of the bridge was bad, 
that the castings were bad—in fact, that 
everything connected with the bridge 
was defective. The blame was evidently 
mainly and principally due to the engi- 
neer for designing and constructing this 
wretched sham; but he had been 
knighted instead of being disgraced for 
building the miserable structure. The 
contractors were to blame for their in- 
ferior work, although they were driven 
to that by the inferior prices paid them ; 
and the railway directors were to blame 
for paying inferior prices, and for having 
run trains over the bridge at a higher 
rate of speed than that recommended by 





run through the high girders at a speed greatly 
Mr, Anderson 
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General Hutchinson. The hon. Gentle- 
man was proceeding to make further 
quotations, when—— 

Mr. DODDS rose to a point of Order. 
The question before the House was 
whether they should read a second time 
the North British Railway Bill. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Anderson) was 
making observations which seemed to 
him (Mr. Dodds) to be entirely addressed 
to the consideration of the Report which 
had been recently made public,and which 
might form a very proper subject of con- 
sideration in the House, but did not 
arise upon the question before them. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that if the 
hon. Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) 
would wait afew minutes, he would see 
the bearing of the quotations. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The observations of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) are relevant to the subject 
matter before the House, and, therefore, 
they are quite in Order. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dodds) would soon see the 
bearing of the quotations upon the new 
Bill that was proposed to be brought in. 
General Hutchinson said he would like 
to have an opportunity of observing the 
effect of a high wind upon the bridge 
while a train was passing over it. That 
wasa very significant and avery prophetic 
statement, which showed that the danger 
was present in the mind of General 
Hutchinson, and yet General Hutchin- 
son did nothing more than suggest it as 
a scientific theory ; he did not seem to 
have attended to its probable effect on 
the safety of the public on whose behalf 
he was sent to inspect the bridge. He 
(Mr. Anderson) must now pass to the 
bearing of all this upon the new scheme. 
What the House had now to consider 
was whether, under the circumstances 
which he had narrated, it would allow 
the very same parties who were to blame 
to come before the House in the last 
month of the Session, and endeavour to 
rush through Parliament a Bill, not for 
the construction of a new bridge, with 
new plans, and under a new engineer, 
but for the patching up of this miserable 
broken structure. [‘‘ No, no!’’] It was 


a simple fact, which hon. Members could 
satisfy themselves upon. He maintained 
that it was contemplated by the Bill to 
patch up the old bridge. He had exa- 
mined the plans and specifications, and 
he found they were signed by Sir Thomas 
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Bouch. That was sufficient proof that 
what he said was correct. hat hap- 


pened to the bridge in December last 
was enough to show that the House 
ought not to intrust the same architect 
with its restoration. His reason for 
opposing the Bill was that there was not 
time for a Committee upstairs to suffi- 
ciently consider the difficulties they had 
before them in the matter. He did not 
regard the late disaster as an accident 
at all. The collapse of the bridge was 
a forgone conclusion ; and yet the very 
same parties who built the bridge, who 
built it with such insufficient work, and 
with such insufficient care, now came 
before the House again, when some of 
them ought to be, he believed, standing 
in a criminal dock to answer for their 
neglect. He (Mr. Anderson) had been 
taunted that he was opposing the Bill in 
the interest of a rival Railway Company, 
and in the interest of the preference 
shareholders of the North British Rail- 
way Company, who did not approve of 
the Bill. He put his Notice of «9 
sition on the Paper after reading Mr. 
Rothery’s Report, and before he had 
communicated with anybody on either 
side of the question. Since then he had 
been communicated with by both sides 
to a large extent. He had, however, 
nothing to do with all that. He had 
nothing to do with the interests of 
rival and contending railways; all he 
cared for in the matter was the safety of 
the travelling public, and it was that he 
imagined that the House had chiefly to 
care for. He thought the House ought 
not at that period of the Session to allow 
the Bill to go before a Private Com- 
mittee, who could not possibly have 
time to consider the whole merits of the 
question. He begged to move the re- 
jection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘“‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this 
day three months.”’—(Mr. Anderson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
some little difficulty in understanding 
the relevancy of a good deal of what 
his hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) had quoted from the 
Report on the Tay Bridge disaster to 
the Motion for the second reading of the 
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Bill. At the same time, he must admit 
that that very important Report did dis- 
close circumstances which might well 
make them anxious not to be too preci- 
pitate, and, above all, not to proceed 
upon a new undertaking of this kind 
without the fullest and most careful in- 
quiry: But, on the other hand, consi- 

ering the great importance of the in- 
terests which were involved, especially 
the great commercial interests of the 
town of Dundee, which was very largely 
dependent upon this bridge, he certainly 
thought it would be a very strong pro- 
ceeding, indeed, to prejudice the question 
altogether, and to refuse to allow the 
matter to be considered. His hon. 
Friend said that, at that late period of 
the Session, there would not be time for 
such an inquiry as hedesired. It would 
be within the competency of the Com- 
mittee, if they thought it was impossible 
to complete the inquiry that: Session, to 
postpone the consideration of the ques- 
tion; but he (Mr. Chamberlain) thought, 
at all events, that it would be in the in- 
terests of all concerned that at least an 
opportunity should be afforded for the 
settlement of the matter, if it could be 
possible. His hon. Friend had thought 
proper to condemn, in very strong lan- 
guage, the action of the Railway Com- 
pany and Sir Thomas Bouch. He (Mr. 
Chamberlain) confessed he felt some de- 
licacy and difficulty in adding to the 
burdens which he thought Sir Thomas 
Bouch had to bear, and especially after 
what had happened. But, perhaps, it 
might be satisfactory to the House if he 
said at once that he was informed that, 
at all events, Sir Thomas Bouch would 
not be responsible for the new works. 
He was informed that the plans and 
specifications had already been sub- 
mitted to other engineers, and that Sir 
Thomas Bouch would neither sign them, 
nor be in any way responsible for them. 
He ventured to hope that, in view of the 
wide inquiry which the Committee would 
be able to make under the Instructions 
he proposed to move if the Bill were 
read a second time, that his hon. Friend 
would withdraw his Amendment, and 
that, without further discussion, -they 
might be able to take this stage of the 
Bill. He might say that although an 
Instruction of this kind, widening the 
inquiry in the way he suggested, was 
unusual, it was not without precedent. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
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House that last Session, when there was 
a question of some Railway Bill, in 
which the interests of the carriers were 
concerned, an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee was moved in order that interests 
which were not directly raised by per- 
sons who had a locus standi before the 
Committee might be considered. He 
proposed, in the same way, to take care 
that although certain questions might 
not be directly raised by the parties who 
appeared by counsel before the Com- 
mittee, the Committee should have these 
issues before them, so that they might 
be enabled to consider the safety of 
the general public as well as the 
merely pecuniary interests concerned. 
In order that the inquiry should be full, 
ample, and impartial, he intended to 
propose that the matter should be dis- 
cussed before a Hybrid Committee with 
the usual power to send for Persons 
and Papers. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow would withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
as one of the Members for a county 
which was by far the most affected by 
the Bill—the County of Fife—he asked 
permission to say a word or two before 
the question was disposed of. He cer- 
tainly failed to see how the long extracts 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) had read bore directly upon 
the present Bill. He did admit, and he 
was one of the first to assert, that the 
circumstances which had given rise to 
the present Bill were a great engineer- 
ing scandal. It had been his lot to have 
a good deal to do with engineering 
matters in India, in connection with the 
government of one of the Presidencies 
there; and he must venture to say that 
if the same gross failures had taken 
place in connection with any of the 
public works of that country, the persons 
who were responsible for them would 
have been inevitably made responsible. 
Under those circumstances, he certainly 
rejoiced that Sir Thomas Bouch was not 
to be responsible for the new works. At 
the same time, he failed to see how 
the matter could be appropriately dis- 
cussed in the House. A Committee 
upstairs was, undoubtedly, a more fitting 
tribunal in which to discuss it. In that 
view, he hoped that the President of the 
Board of Trade would so manage matters 
that the Committee would be able to 
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come to a conclusion in the course of the 
present Session. There would be on 
complaints in the County of Fife if the 
question remained over for another 
year. Atthe present moment they were 
subjected to enormous inconvenience. 
Their position now was much worse 
than it was before the bridge was origin- 
ally constructed, seeing that the ford 
ferry arrangements had been put an end 
to and discontinued. They were, con- 
sequently, in a much worse condition 
than they were before the Tay Bridge 
was built. He only wished now to 
express a hope that his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade would not make the Reference to 
the Committee which he had placed 
upon the Paper so wide that it would 
be almost Bo gy to dispose of the 
inquiry in the present Session. It 
appeared to him (Sir George Campbell) 
that the Reference was much wider than 
was necessitated by the circumstances. 
They knew very well the causes of the 
accident. They knew that it had resulted 
from failure and blunder in the construc- 
tion of the bridge; but the President of 
the Board of Trade proposed to refer 
to the Committee much wider questions 
—dquestions as to the site of the bridge, 
the form of the bridge, and various other 
extraneous matters. He did hope that 
when his right hon. Friend rose to move 
the Instruction which he proposed to 
give to the Committee, he would explain 
that the Reference he intended to make 
was not of such a character that it would 
preclude the possibility of disposing of 
the whole question in the course of the 
present Session. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, he would 
ask the attention of the House only for 
a moment. He had to speak for the 
community chiefly interested in the navi- 
gation of the River Tay—the City of 
Perth—but as the House seemed to be 
agreed, he would confine himself to 
asking a question. He understood that 
it was proposed specially to charge the 
Committee with the important inquiry 
into the effects on the navigation of the 
river, as well as into the conditions of 
safety for the travelling public. He 
wished to ask his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade, whe- 
ther the result of that Instruction to the 
Committee would not be considerably 
to prolong the inquiry ; and, if so, whe- 
ther the expense of providing evidence 
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should not fall upon the public rather 
than upon any single community that 
might be most interested in protecting 
the navigation ? 


Mr. ANDERSON wished to put a 
question to his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade. His 


right hon. Friend was aware that there 
were plans and specifications deposited 
in the Bill Office in connection with the 
present scheme, signed by Sir Thomas 
Bouch. He (Mr. Anderson) wanted to 
know, if the Reference suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman was agreed to, the 
Committee to whom the question would 
be referred would be no longer bound 
by those plans, and would be no longer 
in any way pledged to Sir Thomas Bouch? 
If he could obtain an assurance from his 
right hon. Friend upon that point he 
would be perfectly ready to withdraw 
the Amendment he had moved. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN wished to 
point out to his hon. Friend (Mr. An- 
derson) that the Committee would not 
be bound by anything that might be 
brought before them, but would deal 
with the whole question as they might 
think fit. He was informed that the 
plans were not signed by Sir Thomas 
Bouch. He (Mr. Chamberlain) had not 
seen the plans himself ; but that was the 
information he had received. Perhaps 
he might be allowed to answer the other 
question which had been put to him. 
Rather more time would undoubtedly 
be taken up by the Bill in consequence 
of the Reference he intended to move, 
than by an ordinary inquiry before a 
Private Bill Committee. On the other 
hand, he did not see any reason why the 
inquiry should not be brought to a close 
during the present Session. As regarded 
the other question which had been put 
to him, the Committee would certainly 
have the power to call for evidence upon 
any of the matters that were within the 
scope of the Reference. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the plans were 
not signed by anybody ; but the specifi- 
cations were signed by Sir Thomas 
Bouch. He begged now, with the leave 
of the House, to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BIGGAR remarked, that there 
was one matter in connection with this 
Tay Bridge Bill, in regard to which the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade was 
somewhat ambiguous, and that was as to 
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the expense of the inquiry. The ques- 
tion had been raised by the hon. Member 
for Perth, and it seemed to him that 
these Scotch Gentlemen were rather dis- 
posed to get hold of all they possibly 
could. Seeing that this Tay Bridge was 
a matter in which very wealthy Corpo- 
rations and Railway Companies were in- 
terested, he thought that these wealthy 
Corporations and these wealthy Railway 
Companies ought to be able to bear the 
expense of the inquiry without an ap- 
peal to the charity of the British tax- 
payers. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of Seven Members, 
Four to be nominated by the House and 
Three by the Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to inquire and 
report as to whether the Tay Bridge should be 
rebuilt in its present position, or whether there 
is any other situation more suitable, having due 
regard to the safety of the travelling public and 
the convenienee of the locality. 

That their special attention be directed to the 
interests of the navigation, and that the height 
of the bridge shall be so fixed as not injuriously 
to interfere with the river navigation. 

That they shall consider generally in what 
way any bridge that may be authorised should 
be constructed so as to secure its permanent 
safety. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Reports of the Court of Inquiry 
held by the direction of the Board of Trade, and 
also the Report of Mr. Rothery, on the Tay 
Bridge disaster, together with the evidence 
taken by that Court, be referred to the Com- 
mittee.””—(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had an Amendment to move to the 
Resolution just moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade. It was a very short one. It 
was— 

‘* And that the Report of General Hutchinson 
to the Board of Trade, dated the 5th day March 
1878, relative to the opening of the Tay Bridge 
for passenger traffic, be also referred to the 
Committee.” 


It appeared to him (Sir Alexander Gor- 
don) most important that that document 
should be officially referred to the Com- 
mittee by the House, as well as the Re- 
ports of Mr. Rothery and other Gentle- 
men, for it appeared that the accident 
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had arisen in consequence of the devia- 
tion by the directors from the Orders of 
the House. He would read four lines 
of Clause 6 of the Act authorizing the 
construction of the Tay Bridge. It was 
as follows :— 

‘‘ Notwithstanding anything contained in this 
Act or the deposited vere the number and 
position of the piers of the bridge across the Tay, 
and the width and the height of the openings 
between the piers shall be such as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Trade.” 

The accident had arisen in consequence 
of the deviation from the deposited plans 
approved by the House; and it was 
most important that the Committee about 
to examine the question should ascer- 


‘| tain whether the Board of Trade did 


authorize that deviation from the plans 
or not. When a Private Bill was ap- 
proved by Parliament, he thought it 
was their duty to see that their Orders 
were obeyed. The deviation from the 
plans in his case was the cause of the 
disaster ; and unless the Committee had 
full power to go into the question it 
would be evaded and shirked altogether. 
In fact, the Board of Trade and their 
officers were quite as much on their trial 
as the Railway Company ; and he hoped 
there would be a full and searching in- 
quiry in the interests of the public. The 
Railway Inspectors of the Board of Trade 
constituted a Department, as the House 
well knew, which cost about £7,000 a- 
year; and it had been established simply 
for the purpose of guaranteeing the 
safety of these railways and bridges be- 
forehand for public traffic, and it showed 
a serious defect in their arrangements 
that such a disaster could occur after a 
railway had been reported safe for pub- 
lic traffic by a gentleman appointed and 
paid for that special duty. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent to add this to his Instruction, in 
order that the public safety might be 
properly secured in future. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. Gen- 
tleman second the Amendment ? 

Mr. BIGGAR begged leave to do so. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“and that the Report of General Hutchinson to 
the Board of Trade, dated the 5th day of March 
1878, relative to the opening of the Tay Bridge 
for passenger traffic, be also referred to the 
Committee.” —(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he could 
not help thinking that fhe line chosen 
by his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) was a little incon- 
venient. He 9p Chamberlain) thought 
that it would be altogether out of place 
in that inquiry to enter into a discus- 
sion of the operations of the Board of 
Trade and the conduct of its officers in 
connection with the Tay Bridge disaster. 
His hon. and gallant Friend had mis- 
taken the scope of the inquiry to be con- 
ducted by the Committee. It was not to 
be a judicial Committee to decide who 
was to blame for the Tay Bridge disaster; 
but a Committee to decide engineering 
and commercial questions connected with 
the proposal for re-establishing that 
bridge. If he were to accept the pro- 
posal of his hon. and gallant Friend it 
would be quite certain that they would 
not be able to conclude the inquiry that 
year. Under those circumstances, he 
must object to make the proposed addi- 
tion. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that, by the leave of the House, he 
would withdraw the Amendment. He 
wished to explain that an hon. Friend 
on his right took off his hat to second 
the Amendment before the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) rose; but the 
Speaker did not happen to see him. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Captain AYLMER said, he quite ap- 
proved of the course which had been 
adopted by the Board of Trade ; but he 
wished to call attention to one clause of 
the Instruction which said that they 
should consider generally in what way 
any bridge that might be authorized 
should be constructed so as to insure its 
permanent safety. He thought that 
that was throwing upon the House the 
responsibility of the bridge in future; 
and he did not think that it was a re- 
sponsibility that they ought to under- 
take. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Reports of the Court of In- 
quiry held by direction of the Board of Trade, 
and also the Report of Mr. Rothery, on the Tay 
Bridge disaster, together with the evidence 
taken by that Court, be referred to the Com- 
mittee, 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records, and that 
Four be the quorum of the Committee. 
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WAYS AND MEANS—THE WINE 
DUTIES. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If his attention has been called to state- 
ments which have appeared in the news- 
mse to the effect that a movement has 

een set on foot in Germany for obtain- 
ing a ‘‘surtaxe d’entrepét,” whereby 
importations of foreign produce, via ports 
in Great Britain or Ireland, will be sub- 
jected to greater taxation than if imported 
direct ; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has reason to believe that such 
a measure is in contemplation, and that 
we are likely to be placed at a disad- 
vantage in trading with Germany unless 
the Duties upon German wines are re- 
duced simultaneously with those upon 
French and Spanish wines? It was 
needless to ask the latter part of the 
Question, as he understood that it was 
the intention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to abandon the idea of re- 
ducing the duty on French and Spanish 
wines. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
statement of my right hon. Friend was, 
not that he entirely abandoned the in- 
tention of reducing the wine duties, but 
that he proposed to postpone the matter 
till the beginning of next Session. With 
respect to the Question, I have to say 
that a measure of this nature has been 
discussed in Germany; but it does not 
appear to have been brought before the 
German Legislature. The Commercial 
Treaty between this country and Ger- 
many contains the usual Most Favoured 
Nation Clause; and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not, therefore, see how the 
trade between Great Britain and Ger- 
many could be placed at a disadvantage 
in relation to other foreign trade with 
that country. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland gave, in 1878, to 
the Galway Model School, £7 4s. for 
doing the same Government work for 
which! it gave only £1 2s. 8d. to the 
King’s Inn Street Schools; and, whether 
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he will draw their attention to the facts 
and ask for an explanation ? 

Mr. W. E, FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he should refer the hon. Member to the 
answer he gave to the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny a few days since on that sub- 
ject. It could not be said that the same 
amount of work was done in the King’s 
Inn Street School as in the Model School, 
where pupil teachers were trained, caus- 
ing additional expense, as they were, to 
some extent, boarded. The school re- 
ferred to was a Convent school, and, he 
believed, a very good school; and the 
payment made was about a quarter what 
it would otherwise be, because the teachers 
would not present themselves for exami- 
nation for certificates of classification. 


INDIA—THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. BIRLEY asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he will inform 
the House on what day he will be pre- 
pared to submit to the House the Indian 
Financial Statement ? 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that in the present state 
of the Business of the House he was 
unable to name a day on which he could 
make the Financial Statement. He be- 
lieved it was the intention of his right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in the course of next week, to 
make a proposal which would place at 
the disposal of the Government a larger 
portion of the time of Parliament; and 
if that proposal was adopted, and the 
House in the meantime made progress 
with the Compensation for Disturbance 
(Ireland) Bill, he hoped to be able to 
find time for making the Financial 
Statement before the end of the month. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA—REPORTED 
HOSTILITIES. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If, having regard 
to the present relations between Russia 
and China, and the recent increase of 
the Russian Naval force in the China 
Seas, it is intended to strengthen the 
British Squadron in those waters ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps I ought 
to say, in replying to the right hon. 
Gentleman, that we have not received 
any confirmation of the reported defeat 
of the Russian Forces by the Chinese, 
and that the reports of such alleged de- 
feat are not believed, so far as we are 
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able to understand, by the Diplomatic 
Representatives of either Russia or 
China in this country at the present 
time. Ifa war should unhappily break 
out between Russia and China, we should 
at once avail ourselves of an offer made 
by the Russian Government to enter into 
communications with us as to questions 
seriously affecting British interests in 
Chinese waters. The British Naval 
Force in Chinese waters is large at the 
present time; but the course of affairs 
will be closely watched by the Admiralty 
with a view to increasing it if necessary. 


INDIA—ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


Mr. PUGH asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is the fact 
that the Government of India make an 
annual profit on the administration of 
justice in civil and revenue causes and 
matters; and, if so, whether he can 
state the approximate amount of such 
profit ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The actual cost of the administration of 
justice, civil and criminal, is about 
£2,294,000. The receipts of all kinds 
connected with the administration of 
justice are about £2,320,000; so that 
the profit referred to in the Question is 
about £26,000. It is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the receipts and charges under 
the separate heads of criminal, civil, and 
revenue causesand matters, as, in general, 
the same Courts and establishments are 
employed upon both civil and criminal 
work, and Court fee stamps are used 
indifferently for all cases. It is, how- 
ever, the case that civil justice pays for 
itself and for a large part of the cost of 
criminal justice. 


MR. BRADLAUGH—COSTS OF LEGAL 
PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, considering 
that the Government have declined to 
introduce a Bill to amend the Law so as 
to remove doubts as to the legality of the 
affirmation taken by the junior Member 
for Northampton, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will, as an act of justice to the 
honourable Member and his constituents, 
instruct the Law Officers of the Crown 
to undertake his defence in any suit 
brought against him to test the validity 
of his affirmation? 
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Mr. CALLAN wished, before the 
Question was answered, to ask the Prime 
Minister whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to adopt the 
course which had been suggested by 
certain of the admirers of the junior 
Member for Northampton—namely, to 
remit all penalties that may be incurred 
by that Member; or if the right hon. 
Gentleman was prepared to state that 
the Government would allow the law to 
take its course ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No application 
has been made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by any admirer of the junior Mem- 
ber for Northampton with regard to the 
remission of penalties; and, there- 
fore, I will pass by the Question of the 
hon. Member for Louth. My answer to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Hull (Mr. Norwood) must be in the 
negative. We consider that any return 
of a Member made by any constituency 
of this country must necessarily be made, 
and understood by them to be made, 
subject to the conditions of the existing 
law. To ascertain the application of 
those conditions in any particular case is 
no part of the duty of the nation at 
large, or of the Government. With re- 
spect to any questions as to the altera- 
tion of the law, that is not to be con- 
sidered with regard to the case or 
claim of the particular individual, but 
on the grounds of general policy, on 
which it will have to be decided by the 
House. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the indul- 
gence of the House to be allowed to say 
that the Question which had been put 
was made without any communication 
with himself. He had no doubt as to 
the legality of the Affirmation which he 
had made; and he had had no com- 
munication whatever, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the Government on the sub- 
ject. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—RELIEF WORKS. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he will state what progress 
has been made with the proposed public 
relief works in Lowfark, county Mayo, 
and in the baronies of Gallen and 
Costello generally; if any steps have 
been taken on the recommendation of 
Dr. Bourke, Local Government Board 
Inspector, and the paid guardians of 
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the Swinford Union, to deepen the bed 
of the river at Charlestown; and, if he 
can state whether the fever has been 
checked in its progress in the various 
parts of Mayo where it has shown itself? 
I hope that the House will allow me to 
state that since I gave the Notice on the 
Paper which I have just read, I have 
received intelligence from both private 
and public sources that the fever is much 
more serious than I thought. The right 
hon. Gentleman will recollect that on 
Thursday I called his attention to the 
letter of the Bishop of Achonry on the 
subject, and I propose to add some infor- 
mation from him with regard to the want 
of a sufficient staff of workhouse officials 
in the West. I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is aware 
that owing to the insufficiency of the 
workhouse staff in that part of the 
country the parish priest of Charlestown 
had to undertake the duties of nurse 
and doctor as well as of clergyman, and 
had to carry out in his arms, in fever- 
stricken places, men into carts provided 
by the charity of himself and his neigh- 
bours to be conveyed to the workhouse ; 
and, also, whether, in numerous sec- 
tions of the country, no one could be 
found to act as undertakers for the in- 
terment of the poor except the nuns of 
the convent ? 

Mr. FINIGAN: I beg to ask my 
Question at the same time. It is to ask 
the Chief Secretary, If his attention has 
been officially, or otherwise, called to a 
letter from the Right Reverend Dr. 
MacCormack, Bishop of Achonry, to His 
Grace the Most Reverend Dr. Cooke, 
Archbishop of Cashel, and published in 
the ‘‘Freeman’s Journal” of the 6th 
inst., in which it is stated that fever is 
spreading in certain parts of Ireland ; 
and, if so, is the Government prepared 
to at once send medical, or hasit already 
sent assistance and special financial aid 
to the affected districts ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In reply to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Mayo, I will first answer him as to the 
question of works. 58 workshave been 
authorized in Gallen at an estimated 
cost of £4,311, of which £2,047 has been 
issued ; 72 works have been authorized 
in Costello, at an estimated cost of 
£3,843, of which £3,036 has been 
issued; and nine of the works in the 
barony of Costello are in the parish 
of Kilbeagh, which appears to be the 
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locality referred to as Lowfark, and the 
amount authorized to be expended on 
them is £692. Of this £315 has been 
issued. The Board of Guardians stated 
in May last that the sewage works at 
Charlestown could not be undertaken 
until an obstruction existing in the river 
in the County Sligo and Union of Tober- 
curry was first removed. The Vice 
Guardians and the dispensary medical 
officer concur in this opinion. With 
regard to the question as to the state of 
fever in these districts, we have ordered 
two special Medical Inspectors to go down 
to inquire into the subject, and they have 
gone down. I am expecting every day a 
Report with respect to Swinford and 
other parts of Mayo, and as soon as I 
get it [ will give the information to the 
House. We have not only done that, 
but we have sent positive orders to the 
Guardians and to our Inspectors to see 
that no delay takes place in giving 
medical assistance or seeing what can 
be done to supply fresh food, or a change 
of food, or such food as is wanted to 
prevent the spread of fever, and any other 
steps it may be advisable to take. I 
have received rather more encouraging 
reports lately ; but I have not got positive 
statements from Mayo which I might 
give to the House. I have had a report 
of the state of the fever in Dromore, in 
Sligo, which I will put on the Table of 
the House to-night, and it is encouraging 
to a considerable extent. The other 
Questions of the hon. Member for Mayo 
are of such a nature that I cannot 
answer them at once, and I would ask 
him to put them again. 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS OF 
ARTILLERY. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If the subject of pay, 
promotion, and retirements of Quarter- 
masters of the Royal Artillery is under 
his consideration ; and, whether any and 
what measuresare proposed to ameliorate 
the condition of these officers ? 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If any steps 
are to be taken to remedy the grievances 
affecting the regimental Quartermasters 
of the Army; and, if so, whether he can 
state when such steps will be taken ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have to say that 
the alleged grievances of the Quarter- 
masters of the Line and of the Artillery 
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form one of the very numerous questions 
which I found undecided by my Pre- 
decessors when I took Office. It has 
features of much difficulty and intricacy ; 
but, considering the multitude of these 
questions and their relative importance, 
I cannot undertake to say when that of 
the Quartermasters will be ripe for 
settlement. It will receive in due time 
my best attention. 


BRITISH BURMA—CONSUMPTION OF 
OPIUM. 


Mr. PEASE asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he has received 
a Copy of a Memorandum forwarded in 
the Spring of this year by C. U. Aitchison, 
esquire, Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma, to the Government of India, on 
the consumption of opium in British 
Burma? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the Paper in question 
had not been received by the India 
Office. 


BOROUGH BOUNDARIES. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether the Government contemplate 
the introduction of a measure to facilitate 
the extension of Borough Boundaries for 
Municipal and Sanitary purposes; and, 
if not, whether the Government is willing 
to recommend the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
subject ? 

Mr. DODSON : The matter is one of 
considerable difficulty, in consequence of 
the political considerations incidentally 
mixed up with it, and the Government 
have not yet had sufficient time to con- 
sider whether it would be practicable or 
desirable to effect an extension of borough 
boundaries, otherwise than by local Acts. 
At the same time, it is very desirable 
from a sanitary point of view that fur- 
ther facilities should be given for this 
purpose, and attention shall be given to 
the subject during the Recess. The 
information at present available will 
probably be found sufficient to enable 
the Government to arrive at a decision ; 
and it does not, therefore, at present 
appear necessary to recommend the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the matter. 
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NAVY—NAVAL RESERVES. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been called to the Report of Ad- 
miral Phillimore on the Naval Reserves. 
in which he states as follows :— 

‘The force (Coast Guard) on shore was meant 
in 1869 to be maintained at 4,300. 

“On my relieving Sir W. Tarleton, in No- 
vember 1876, the numbers short were 202. The 
numbers now short of this are 377, as, owing 
to the lack of candidates, the Vote taken this 
year was temporarily reduced by 150;”’ 

To what does he attribute this ‘lack 
of candidates ;” and, if it is the fact 
that the seamen of the Navy, from 
whose ranks these candidates are drawn, 
are in receipt of an increase of pay, in 
wasel the Coast Guard do not partici- 

ate 

. Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Ques- 
tion put to me by the hon. and gallant 
Member is almost identical with that 
which he put to me on Monday last. I 
am unable now to give a fuller reply to 
it without entering into a lengthened 
and detailed statement of the pay and 
position of the Coast Guard, which would 
scarcely be possible in reply to a Ques- 
tion. I would also put it to the hon. 
and gallant Member whether it is in the 
interest of the Public Service that a 
question should be raised as to the pay 
of a large body of men so soon after 
their numbers and pay have been voted 
by this House with the full concurrence 
of both Parties. 

Captain PRICE said, that of the 
three courses that were open to an hon. 
Member when he regarded a reply to 
his Question evasive or unsatisfactory 
he had adopted that of repeating his 
Question on a future occasion. He 
wished to ask the Speaker whether, in 
the circumstances, he was not entitled 
to a categorical answer to his Ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPEAKER observed, that after 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had put 
his Question more than once, and had 
received replies to it, he himself had no 
power to interfere in the matter. 


BURIAL ACTS—BATTERSEA BURIAL 
BOARD—CEMETERIES, 


Smr HENRY PEEK asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he is aware that the proposal of the 
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Battersea Burial Board to purchase 
nearly forty acres of land near Wands- 
worth Common, in the parish of Wands- 
worth, has caused great consternation 
among the ratepayers, inasmuch as there 
are already seven cemeteries in or close 
to Wandsworth, and one on the borders 
of that parish for Battersea; that the 
establishment of another cemetery for a 
thickly populated parish would not only 
be prejudicial to a large amount of 
rateable property, but also in contraven- 
tion to the intention of the Burial Acts; 
if he has been informed that the matter 
is strongly opposed by the ratepayers of 
Battersea on account of the large price 
to be paid for the land; if it be known 
that the land in question has a subsoil of 
clay; and, if he will be so good as to 
cause immediate and full inquiries to be 
made into the subject? 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ihave 
already caused inquiry to be made in 
this matter. Dr. Hoffman, the Inspector 
of Burial Grounds, has made a Report 
to me, the conclusion of which is that he 
considers it his duty to recommend that 
the approval of the Secretary of State 
should not be given to the establishment 
of a cemetery on the proposed site, and 
I may say that the site will not be ap- 
proved. 


Rumoured Fighting. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND).— 
RESULT FEES. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he is aware that 
there are cases in which Result Fees 
awarded to Irish schools in March last 
have not yet been paid; and if so, whe- 
ther he will take steps to prevent fur- 
ther delay in paying the sums overdue ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am in- 
formed that the number of cases in 
which result fees have not been paid 
amount to only 12 in the whole of Ire- 
land. There are irregularities and diffi- 
culties connected with most of these 
cases, and the only one in which that is 
not the fact has been ordered to be 
paid. 


AFGHANISTAN—RUMOURED 
FIGHTING. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, If there is 
any truth in the statement in the Cabul 
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correspondence of the ‘‘ Times” of July 
5th, viz: that, a gathering of tribesmen 
having taken place in a village, General 
Hills, formerly Governor of Cabul, de- 
spatched a cavalry brigade with orders 
to disperse them, and ‘‘to give the best 
account of them possible ;” and that, on 
the approach of the cavalry, these people 
took to flight, but nevertheless they 
were pursued for six miles, and two 
hundred of them were killed; and, if 
the facts are at all as represented by the 
“Times ’’ correspondent, whether there 
is not so much appearance that the 
officers concerned have acted in contra- 
vention of the orders of the Secretary of 
State prohibiting unnecessary and vin- 
dictive attacks on and slaughter of 
Afghans, as to render an immediate 
inquiry necessary ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I must point out, in the first place, to the 
hon. Gentleman that the extracts which 
he has read conveyed generally an 
accurate idea of what has taken place in 
the neighbourhood of Cabul. I am un- 
willing to take up the time of the House 
by reading very long documents in reply 
to the hon. Gentleman’s Question ; but 
when the character of our officers is 
attacked it is necessary that I should 
put the House in possession of the 
exact facts upon which the attack is 
founded. The account of the affair to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers is given 
in Zhe Times of last Monday in the 
following words :— 


“On learning that the Ghazni Field Force 
was returning from Char-Asiab towards this 
place on the 26th ult., the whole of the tribal 
gatherings which had collected in the Logar 
Valley with hostile intentions dispersed to 
Zurmat, Charwar, Maidan, and Wardak. The 
Logaris themselves had steadfastly refused to 
join them. Three days ago, however, the 
political officer, Colonel Euan Smith, learnt that 
under the influence of Sirdar Mahomed Hassan 
Khan, the late Governor of Jellalabad, the 
Zurmat men had again collected to the number 
of 800 or 900 at the large village of Padkhow, 
where they had been joined by the above Sirdar. 
It was further learnt that in thisnew movement 
Sirdars Hassim Khan and Abdullah Khan, 
whose flight from Cabul was noticed last week, 
had joined. These latter Sirdars had sent into 
Logar offering large rewards for men and arms, 
and requesting the people to assemble and await 
their arrival. They promised to bring a large 
following from the vicinity of Khoord Cabul, 
and stated that they would be joined by 12,000 
men from Maidan. As the collection at 
Padkhow, therefore, seemed likely to become the 
nucleus of a large gathering, it was determined 
to break itup atonce. Accordingly, General Hills 
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ordered a cavalry brigade, under General Palli- 
ser, to reconnoitre early on the Ist inst. towards 
Padkhow, directing that officer, if he found the 
enemy, to give the best account of them possible. 
The brigade consisted of the Ist and 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry and the 19th Bengal Lancers. On 
arriving at Padkhow it was found that the 
enemy had taken flight. They were overtaken 
about three miles off, trying to reach the shelter 
of the hills. They numbered some 800, and had 
been deserted, as usual, by their leaders. When 
they found that escape was impossible, they 
stood at bay and died bravely. The pursuit was 
continued for six miles, and 200 of them were 
killed.” 

Thus, while the statement in Zhe Times 
is that the gathering fled on the 
approach of the troops, the fact is that 
an engagement occurred before the 
enemy were broken. The telegram 
which I received on the 7th of July from 
the Viceroy of India gives a somewhat 
different account of the affair. It is as 
follows :— 


“Yours, 6th. Facts about Padkhow fight as 
follow :—On Ist July General Hills hearing of 
gathering near his camp at Zargun Shahr, sent 
out Palliser with 550 cavalry to disperse it. 
Palliser found the enemy 1,500 strong near 
Padkhow. Our cavalry attacked and broke 
them, pursuing some miles, and killing over 200. 
Our loss, three killed, Captain Barrow and 24 
men wounded. Enemy were Zurmatees. 
Stewart thinks fight will have excellent effect. 
Gatherings numerous and excited greatly by 
private letter of negotiation with Abdurrahman. 
Tt is necessary for military security and supply 
not to allow ourselves to be hemmed in, and 
Hills was right in dispersing the Zurmatees. 


The House will see that it is impossible, 
as long as our Forces remain at Cabul, 
to permit armed gatherings of the 
Afghan Tribes of this kind to be held in 
the neighbourhood. Strict orders have 
been issued that no unnecessary military 
demonstrations should be made during 
the stay of our troops in Afghanistan. 


CLEVELAND IRONWORKS, MIDDLES.- 
BOROUGH. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to an 
inquest held on the bodies of three men 
who were killed by a fall of staging at 
Cleveland Ironworks, Middlesborough, 
a report of which appeared in the 
‘‘Northern Echo” on 2nd instant; if 
his notice has been directed to the fact 
that the coroner suggested to the jury— 


“That they should not add any recommenda - 
tion to their verdict as to the prevention of similar 
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accidents in future. There were able men at 
the head of the firm of Bolckow, Vaughan, and 
Co. who would take the matter into their con- 
sideration and devise whatever they could to 
tag the recurrence of a similar accident in 
future ;”’ 


whether it be true that the Coroner is 
himself a partner in the Linthorpe Iron- 
works, Solicitor to the firm of Bolckow, 
Vaughan, and Co., to Bell Brothers, 
and to many others of the Ironmakers 
near Middlesborough ; and, if it is cus- 
tomary that the legal representatives of 
large employers are appointed to act as 
coroners in the district where they may 
be situated, where they may be called 
upon to make inquiries relating to deaths 
that may take place at their own works, 
or at those they may frequently be called 
upon to represent in their professional 
character ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he had received a communi- 
cation from the Coroner, who stated that 
the report quoted in the Question of 
what he told the jury was inaccurate, as 
clearly appeared from the correct reports 
given by several other newspapers. 
What the Coroner really said was that 
no doubt the jury would recommend 
the manager of the firm of Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Oo. to take steps to prevent 
the recurrence of such an accident; but 
he advised them, instead of expressing 
an opinion as to the precise course to be 
adopted, to leave that to the able mana- 
ger of the concern. A statement from 
the foreman of the jury fully confirmed 
this account of what the Coroner ac- 
tually said. The Coroner denied that he 
was, directly or indirectly, interested in 
any of the works either as a partner or 
shareholder. That gentleman said he 
had been Coroner for many years, and 
no doubt as to his impartiality had ever 
yet been raised. Eminent solicitors were 
very often and very properly employed 
as Coroners; indeed, they were the best 
men who could be found to fill the office. 
Of course, it constantly happened that 
when a person was the best solicitor in 
a neighbourhood he was employed by 
persons of all descriptions. No doubt 
in that sense this gentleman had been 
employed by individuals who required 
legal advice and assistance. He thought 
that the hon. Member’s Question was 
founded on the inaccurate report given 
in rj newspaper of what the Coroner 
said, 
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ARMY—THE ROYAL ARTILLERY AND 
ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to act on the Address of 
this House, during the Session of 1879, 
for the a! apg of a Royal Commis- 
sion on the grievances of the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers; and, 
if not, what steps have been or will 
be taken to inquire into those griev- 
ances ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to state 
that when I took Office I found that, al- 
though the preliminary steps had been 
taken for the appointment of the Royal 
Commission for which an Address was 
voted by this House on March 14, 1879, 
14 months had elapsed since that Ad- 
dress, and the arrangements for the 
Commission had not been completed. I 
may say that no answer had been re- 
turned to the Address, which had been 
carried by a majority of only one. Un- 
der these circumstances, I looked very 
carefully into the questions raised in the 
debate and in the Address itself; and I 
have found that most of them were such 
as could be better dealt with by a De- 
partmental Committee than by the more 
cumbrous machinery of a Royal Com- 
mission; but that the most impor- 
tant question—that is to say, the cir- 
cumstances under which Artillery and 
Engineer officers might be selected 
for commands or appointments on 
the General Staff—was a matter not so 
much for a Royal Commission or a Com- 
mittee as for the Secretary of State on 
his responsibility. A Memorandum has 
been accordingly signed by His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
and approved by me in the following 
terms— 


“All appointments of general officers to 
districts at home or abroad, and all Army 
Staff appointments, will be equally open to 
officers of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engi- 
neers and to officers of all other branches of the 
Service.” 


The Departmental Committee, which 
consists of Lord Morley, General Taylor, 
Colonel Sir John Stokes, R.E., Colonel 
Reilly, R. A., and Mr. Knox, is now 
making good progress, 








TREATY OF BERLIN—THE BERLIN 
CONFERENCE—TURKEY. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
any communications have taken place 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
other Governments as to the employ- 
ment of coercive measures towards Tur- 
key in the event of that Power refusing 
to accept the recommendations of the 
Conference of Berlin; and, if so, whe- 
ther such communications can be laid 
before Parliament; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government, before entering 
into any engagements will, in the event 
of such measures being considered ne- 
cessary, give due notice thereof to Par- 
liament, if sitting at the time, or, in 
case of their being adopted during the 
recess, will summon Parliament to con- 
sider them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think I need 
hardly remind the House that, setting 
apart exceptional cases, it is not usual 
to make announcements respecting events 
which are future and contingent, nor to 
enter into engagements with respect to 
such events, nor to determine, in concert 
with foreign Powers, beforehand, what 
course should be taken with regard to 
them. I have, therefore, no direct in- 
formation to give to the hon. Member 
at this time on the three Questions he 
has put tome. I have only to say, Sir, 
that our policy continues to be to prose- 
cute to the best of our ability the faith- 
ful execution and fulfilment of the con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Berlin, and to 
prosecute that policy in concert with the 
united Powers of Europe ; that with re- 
spect to the gravest of the pressing 
questions now pending the Powers of 
Europe, as represented in Conference at 
Berlin, have in entire union arrived at a 
conclusion; that that conclusion, how- 
ever, has not yet been formally presented 
to the Porte; that we have usually found 
that when there has been a real union 
between the Powers of Europe the 
Porte has wisely deferred to their judg- 
ment and adopted their conclusions; 
and that I do not think it would be just 
or respectful to the Porte that we should, 
under the existing circumstances, anti- 
cipate that that will not be the case, in 
answer to a Question which assumes 
that in the face of the conclusion unani- 
mously arrived at by the Powers the 
Porte will be disposed to resist that con- 
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clusion. I do not think it would be 
consistent with deference or with justice 
to the Porte to foreshadow such an event. 
With reference to giving information to 
Parliament and obtaining its sanction, 
I am sure the hon. Gentleman will see 
that these are questions which do not 
admit of a determinate answer. We 
shall endeavour to be guided by the 
best precedents and the best understood 
rules of other times, and by a strict ob- 
servance of public faith and a due re- 
gard to the sound and well-considered 
judgment of Europe. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF ARTHUR 
GEORGE. 


Mr. PASSMORE EDWARDS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is correct, as 
reported in the papers, that, at the 
Cambridge Police Court yesterday a 
youth named Arthur George was con- 
victed of stealing a rosebud from a gar- 
den in Madingley Road, and sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment without 
the option of a fine, the prisoner having 
received a recommendation to mercy 
from his undergraduate Sunday School 
teacher, who offered to pay any fine; 
and, if the statements are accurate, whe- 
ther he will take the matter into his consi- 
deration with a view to a reduction of 
the punishment ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, no more serious responsibi- 
lity attached to his Office than that 
which called upon him to interfere with 
the judgment of constituted tribunals. 
So much interference must be exercised 
with caution, s0 as not to shake the 
authority of the law or of those by 
whom it was administered. At the 
same time, he must say there could be 
no greater error in the administration 
of justice than to allow a measure of 
punishment to be passed beyond what 
public opinion would support. In the 
a case he had received a letter 
rom the magistrates in reply to one by 
himself. From this it appeared that 
many complaints had been made of rob- 
beries from gardens near Cambridge, 
and consequently a police officer was set 
to watch them. The prisoner, Arthur 
George, was caught about 4 o’clock on 
Sunday morning, having twice come 
from his house with the intention, as the 
magistrate believed, of committing a de- 
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predation. He was 18 or 19 years old, 
and there was another conviction against 
him of wilful damage to a plate-glass 
window. In the circumstances, the 
magistrates thought it desirable to in- 
flict serious punishment on the culprit. 
It was worthy of remark, however, that 
the statement received from the magis- 
trates did not state under what statute 
they passed sentence, nor what sentence 
they, in fact, passed. He had called 
the attention of the magistrates to these 
important omissions in their Report. If 
the sentence were one of three months’ 
hard labour, he must express his opinion 
that it was excessive and disproportionate 
to the offence. Considering, however, 
that the offence was committed with de- 
liberation at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
it certainly deserved serious punish- 
ment. Still, to sentence a boy to 
three months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour for an offence of this character 
was, in his opinion, more calculated to 
excite sympathy for the offender than 
condemnation of the offence. He should 
state his opinion to the magistrates, and 
take measures for a mitigation of the 
sentence. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
4th EAST YORK ARTILLERY VOLUN- 
TEERS. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he can now 
state the result of the inquiry held at 
Hull, on the 25th ultimo, into the pro- 
ceedings of the 4th East York Artillery 
Volunteers on the 16th June last; and, 
whether he is prepared to institute a 
searching inquiry into all the circum- 
stances which have led to the affair 
above referred to, in compliance with 
the request made to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, by a Resolution of the Hull 
Town Council at a special meeting ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Before answering 
this Question I may be allowed to cor- 
rect an inaccuracy in the reply which I 
gave to a former Question on this sub- 
ject. I said that in 1879 Colonel Saner 
and three other officers brought certain 
charges against Colonel Humphrey. 
Colonel Saner wrote to me as to this 
reply, and on looking into the Papers I 
am satisfied that he was not one of those 
who preferred the charges, but that he 


only forwarded them. In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that the re- 
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sult of the inquiry held at Hull on the 
25th of June into the proceedings of the 
16th of June was that Lord Londes- 
borough, the hon. Colonel of the regi- 
ment, whose resignation was withdrawn 
at my request and that of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, went to Hull and noti- 
fied, on the 5th instant, to the corps the 
decision that Her Majesty dispensed 
with the services of Colonel Hnmphrey 
and three other officers. Lord Londes- 
borough, from whom we are receiving 
every assistance, has been requested to 
recommend a new lieutenant-colonel 
commandant and other officers for the 
present vacancies. As to my hon. 
Friend’s second Question, I do not 
clearly understand what inquiry the 
Town Council of Hull desire unless it 
be that I should review my Predecessor’s 
decisions. That I am not prepared to 
do; but if, when the vacancies in the 
corps are filled up and matters are in a 
more settled state, my hon. Friend will 
move for the Papers I think I shall be 
able to give them. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he read in the 
newspapers that when these officers 
were dismissed as the result of the in- 
quiry they were cheered by the men 
upon the breaking up of the meeting. 
That was a grave matter as regarded 
discipline, and he wished to know whe- 
ther it was true. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he should hesi- 
tate to answer that Question without 
Notice. He thought he had read in 
the newspapers something to the effect 
stated by the noble Lord; but it did 
not appear, if he remembered rightly, 
in the report of the officer from York 
who was present on that occasion, be- 
cause, as he understood, the matter oc- 
curred after the officer had dismissed 
the corps. Considering the present con- 
dition of affairs, His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief and himself 
did not think it necessary to institute 
an inquiry. 


_ 


ORDER—EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON was 
about to put a Question on this subject, 
when— 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that he 
noticed in the terms of the Question some- 
thing which referred to what had been 
stated ina previous debate thisSession. If 
that were so the noble Lord could hardly 











be in Order in putting the Question, and 
he asked for the ruling of the Speaker 
on the subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
object of the noble Lord’s Question is to 
inquire whether a certain Return can be 
laid before the House. I do not ob- 
serve in it any reference to a former de- 
bate. Any reference to what was said 
in a former debate this Session would be 
irregular. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he can lay upon the 
Table of the House a tabulated Return 
of the landlords whom it is alleged 
have availed themselves of the present 
disastrous state of things to improve 
their estates, by adding farm to farm in 
order to grow sheep instead of men; 
such Return giving the number of 
farms cleared, and the imcrease in the 
value of each individual estate so con- 
solidated. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am not 
aware of the allegation to which the 
Question refers having been made. It 
was not made by myself; and if it was 
made by any other Member of the Go- 
vernment perhaps it would have been 
better if the noble Lord had asked such 
Member. What I believe has been 
stated is this—that it is very desirable to 
prevent landlords from so availing them- 
selves, and a Bill, of which probably the 
noble Lord is aware, has been brought 
forward for that purpose. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: AmI 
to understand that any assertion or any 
allegation to the effect mentioned in my 
Question is based upon pure assumption 
if the right hon. Gentleman is not able 
to adduce any facts ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I would 
venture to ask the noble Lord, who 
was himself a Member of the late 
Administration, Does he mean to say 
that those allegations were made in 
this House by a Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government this Session, be- 
cause I have been informed by you, Sir, 
that to put such a Question would be 
exceedingly irrégular? I now beg to 
ask him when and where and how the 
allegation was made? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think the 
noble Lord is really asking me a Ques- 
tion which would ultimately lead to a 
debate. I endeavoured to give as clear 
an answer as I could. Idemur to any 
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assumption beyond the words I used. 
The Question would oblige me to refer 
to a past debate, and I cannot answer it 
without such reference. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It certainly does 
appear to me now, from the conversa- 
tion which has taken place on this matter, 
that the Question put by the noble Lord 
does refer to a past debate of this 
Session. I am bound to say that any 
reference to what has been said ina past 
debate of this Session would be irre- 
gular. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
perhaps he might be allowed, as a 
matter of personal explanation, to state 
that he was quite ready to meet the 
noble Lord in debate upon the question. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS—NOT- 
TINGHAM ELECTION PETITION. 

Mr. A. BALFOUR asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, Whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House the Shorthand 
Writers’ Notes of the Proceedings in the 
Court of Common Pleas relative to the 
withdrawal of the Nottingham Election 
Petition ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that the 
duty of the shorthand writer seemed to 
be confined to taking notes of the evi- 
dence and of the remarks of the Judges ; 
but there were no notes in this case that 
could be laid on the Table. 


GOVERNOR STRAHAN. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table a Copy of a Despatch 
dated November 16th, 1877, addressed 
by Lord Carnarvon to Governor Strahan? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: No, Sir. 


THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—THE 
CLOCK IN PALACE YARD. 

Mr. FORESTER asked the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, If he would 
state the expenditure incurred in re- 
pairing the face of the clock in the 
tower of Westminster Palace looking 
towards Buckingham Palace, and when 
there is any likelihood of its being 
finished ? 
ame ADAM: The cost of pitt pe J 
the necessary repairs, painting and re- 
gilding the A face of the hock: the 
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ironwork surrounding it, repairing the 
hands of the clock, the metal framework 
and the opal glass, has been about £240. 
The clock has been going since Satur- 
day last, and the scaffolding is all down. 
These repairs are of a dangerous nature, 
and can only be undertaken during the 
summer months, and therefore, unfor- 
tunately, while the House is sitting. 
This is the first time the clock face has 
been cleaned since it was erected. A 
special scaffolding had to be designed 
and completed; and I cannot say that, 
considering the difficulty of the work, it 
has taken an unreasonable time to com- 
plete. 


CIVIL SERVICE STORES. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, in the 
event of the Treasury issuing an order 
in accordance with the suggestions con- 
tained in his reply to the deputation on 
Civil Service Stores, it is intended to 
make such order apply to the Civil 
Servants who now use their leisure time 
in the management of these stores ; and, 
if so, whether it is intended to compen- 
sate these gentlemen for the loss of a 
large portion of their incomes, they 
having infringed no existing regulation 
of the Service ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he was still in correspondence with the 
members of the deputation of traders 
who saw him on the subject; and until 
that correspondence was completed he 
was unable to lay their wishes before 
the other Members of the Government 
or to make any statement as to the in- 
tentions of the Government in reference 
to the subject. But, speaking for him- 
self, he must say he thought the active 
management by Civil servants on full 
pay of great commercial undertakings, 
though nominally confined to their 
leisure time, was not comtemplated when 
the conditions of employment were 
settled ; and he was of opinion that the 
acceptance of such responsibilities under 
the circumstances was exceedingly pre- 
judicial to the public interest. He would 
not be inclined to recommend compen- 
sation if it were thought desirable to 
discourage such occupation. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked whether the | 8 


right hon. Gentleman had given the 
opinion of the Government or only his 
own on the Question he had put ? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had stated 
distinctly that he expressed his personal 
opinion only. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL WARRANT OF 1878, 


Mr. CHILDERS : I wish to appeal to 
the Chair and to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Clare (Captain O’Shea) on 
a matter which strictly has reference to 
the order and regularity of our proceed- 
ings. What happened was this—The 
hon. and gallant Member for Clare some 
days since put on the Paper a Notice of 
a Question to me, which was subse- 
quently postponed till to-day. That 
Question involves a serious reflection on 
the action of one of the principal officers 
of the War Office, His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief. The hon.and 
gallant Member does not now propose 
to put that Question at all, and he has 
asked you not to call upon him to put 
it. The point I wish to put to you, Sir, 
and to the hon. and gallant Member is 
this—Whether, after a Question of that 
kind has been placed on the Paper for 
so many days, after it has become the 
subject of discussion, I believe, in every 
newspaper of the country, having refer- 
ence to a matter of so much interest, and 
involving the action of an officer of so 
much responsibility as the Commander- 
in-Chief, an opportunity should not be 
given for answering the Question ? 

Captain O’SHxEa did not rise to put 
the Question. 

Mr. CHILDERS: If the House 
wishes it I will answer the Question. 

Cartartn O’SHEA then rose and read 
the following Question which stood upon 
the Paper— 


“To ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether there isin force an Article in the Royal 
Warrant of 1878 which lays down that a Lieu- 
tenant General who has been, for the con- 
venience of the Service, appointed a General for 
the purposes of a Campaign, may, upon the 
special recommendation of the Commander in 
Chief, be confirmed in the rank he has so held 
if he has conducted himself to Her Majesty’s 
satisfaction in the Field ; whether any cases have 
recently occurred in which the above-mentioned 
recommendation has been withheld ; and, if so, 
whether any minutes or statements have been 
made by the Commander in Chief of his reasons 
for withholding such recommendation ; whether 
any inquiries have been made by him as to the 
ounds on which it has been withheld; and, 
whether he will state in what respect the officers 
unrecommended, if any, have been found to 
have acquitted themselves unsatisfactorily of 
their duties in the Field 7” 
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Mr. CHILDERS : I am glad the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has put the 
Question, although I doubt whether it 
is expedient to put it at all, asit relates 
essentially to a matter concerning the 
discipline of the Army and promotion in 
the , as to which it is not custom- 
ary to address the House of Commons. 
Under the Royal Warrant of 1854, a 
colonel, major general, or lieutenant gene- 
ral, who has been allowed the temporary 
rank of major general, lieutenant gene- 
ral, or general, as the case may be, for 
the purpose of a command, and who has 
held that command and conducted him- 
self to Her Majesty’s satisfaction for 
five years in time of peace, or for any 
shorter period in war, may, under the 
recommendation of the Commander-in- 
Chief, have his temporary rank made 
permanent. This provision was founded 
upon a recommendation of Lord Har- 
dinge’s Royal Commission, who advised 
that colonels only who had held the 
temporary rank of major general should 
be “ entitled’ to have it confirmed after 
the qualifying service. Lord Herbert, 
however, in framing the Warrant, struck 
out the word “‘ entitled,’’ and extended 
the provisions to major generals and 
lieutenant generals. This provision has 
been continued in subsequent Warrants. 
When the Warrant of 1877 was under 
discussion it was proposed to omit this 
are altogether, for a reason which 

am about to explain; but my Prede- 
cessor, Lord Cranbrook, allowed it to 
remain, only requiring that the recom- 
mendation of the Commander-in-Chief 
should be ‘‘special;”? and that word 
was accordingly introduced. The pro- 
posal to omit the provision altogether is 
intelligible when I inform the House 
that it has never been acted upon; for 
although officers holding temporary 
rank have sometimes been promoted to 
permanent rank, it has never been done 
under this clause. I find that since the 
provision first appeared in the Warrant 
of 1854 no less than 44 cases have oc- 
curred of officers of the ranks I have 
named having been allowed temporary 
rank for the convenience of the Service 
and for the purpose of a command. 
These cases include the names of Sir 
Hope Grant, who commanded in the 
last China War of 1860, Sir Duncan 
Cameron, and many others; but, as I 
have said, in no instance has the officer 
been promoted under this clause, al- 
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though, in some cases, he was promoted 
afterwards, under Clause 49, for distin- 
guished service in the field. In several 
cases distinguished officers have applied 
for the Commander-in-Chief’s special 
recommendation to confirm the tempo- 
rary rank ; butit has been uniformly re- 
fused. Under these circumstances, the 
hon. and gallant Member will, I think, 
not require me to describe the grounds 
on which these recommendations have 
not been made during the last 26 years. 
I may, however, add that it has been 
suggested that the word ‘‘may”’ in the 
Warrant ought to have the meaning of 
‘‘ shall,” and that the Warrant must be 
interpreted as if the word “entitled,” 
deliberately struck out by Lord Herbert 
in 1854, were to be found there. This 
serious claim, reversing the decisions of 
my Predecessors during the last 26 
years, is now under consideration ; and 
I have thought it necessary to take care- 
ful legal advice on the subject before 
acting on my authority as interpreter of 
Royal Warrants. 


MAINTENANCE OF MAIN ROADS. 


Stir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, in consequence of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers having had no op- 
portunity of explaining their views on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Mid-Somerset as to the cost of Main 
Roads, he can state whether the Go- 
vernment intends to propose any mea- 
sure on the subject for the relief of 
owners and occupiers ? 

Mr. DODSON: The Government have 
no intention of proposing any measure 
with regard to main roads during the 
“wig Session; but a Committee has 

een appointed by the House of Lords 
to inquire into the whole subject of high- 
ways, and they hope to have the ad- 
vantage of seeing the Report of that 
Committee before determining what 
further legislation is necessary. | 


EDUCATION DEPARTMEN T— 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther, in view of the continued complaints 
of teachers under the Educational De- 
partment in all parts of the country, 
the Department will in future, before 
suspending or cancelling any teacher’s 
certificate, give the teaclier against whom 
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a charge is made an opportunity, either 
in person or by a representative, of learn- 
ing the nature of such charge, and of 
making such explanations as may be 
necessary ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: On the 27th of 
May I stated fully, in reply to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member 
for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon), the practice of the Edueation 
Department in dealing with charges 
affecting teachers’ certificates. I can 
assure the hon. and gallant Member that 
no certificate will be suspended or can- 
celled without the teacher being fully 
informed of the nature of the charge 
against him, and without the most ample 
yg being afforded him of re- 
plying thereto, and of making such ex- 
Pag as he may deem necessary. 

am not of opinion, however, that any 
good purpose would be served by per- 
sonal explanations, and I am entirely op- 
posed to the intervention of third parties. 


NAVY — RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE 
MARINE CORPS—THE ROYAL MA. 
RINE ARTILLERY. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it is the case 
that recruiting for the Royal Marine Ar- 
tillery has been stopped or considerably 
restricted, and for what reason; also, 
whether the Government will give hon- 
ourable Members an opportunity of con- 
sidering the Report of the Committee on 
the Reorganization of the Marine Corps 
during the present Session, and before 
coming to a decision on the subject ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The late 
Board of Admiralty, in November last, 
suspended recruiting for the corps of 
Marine Artillery, but not for the larger 
corps of Marine Infantry. Pending con- 
sideration of the questions affecting the 
general body of Marines, the present 
Board have not as yet resumed recruit- 
ing for the Artillery; but it must not be 
assumed from this that they have it in 
contemplation to abolish or extinguish 
this valuable and distinguished corps. 
With respect to the Departmental Re- 
port of the Committee, I must again re- 
pons that I cannot say whether it will be 

aid on the Table of the House until the 

Admiralty have come to a decision upon 
the general questions now under their 
consideration affecting the whole corps 
of Marines, 
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SCIENCE AND ART—THE ROYAL 
SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council for 
Education, When the Return relating 
to the removal of the School of Mines to 
South Kensington, ordered in Mareh 
last, will be presented to the House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in: reply, said, 
that the Return was forwarded to the 
Home Office on the 2nd of July. 


ARMY—HONORARY COLONELCIES. 


Mr. CHILDERS: I hope I shall re- 
ceive the indulgence of the House in now 
answering a Question which I under- 
stood on Tuesday that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Mr. prema > 
told me that he intended to ask me after 
Notice, but which he subsequently ex- 
plained that he had wished me to an- 
swer during the debate. The Question 
referred to details, and I manifestly 
could not reply to it without Notice. My 
hon. Friend wishes to know what hono- 
rary colonelcies of regiments are held by 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Con- 
naught, and the Duke of Cambridge, 
and to which of them emoluments are 
attached. I find that the honorary 
colonelcey of the 10th Hussars is held by 
the Prince of Wales, and that the emolu- 
ments derived from it are £1,350 a-year; 
that the honorary coloneley of the Gre- 
nadier Guards is held by the Duke of 
Cambridge, and that the emoluments 
are £2,200 a-year. All the other hono- 
rary colonelcies held by members of the 
Royal Family are purely honorary, and, 
in fact, the Duke of Connaught, when 
made Colonel-in-Chief of the Rifle Bri- 
gade, lost instead of gaining by the pro- 
motion. The Prince of Wales is Hono- 
rary Colonel of the Household Cavalry, 
and the Duke of Cambridge of the 17th 
Lancers, 60th Rifles, and the Ordnance 
Corps. 


MOTION. 

—o. 0. — 
PARLIAMENT—NEW WRIT FOR BER- 
WICK-UPON-TWEED. 

Order [6th July] read, for the issue 
of a New Writ for Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
that owing to an unexpected delay the ne- 
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cessary formalities had not been gone 
through in connection with the trans- 
ference of one of the hon. Members for 
Berwick (Mr. Strutt) tothe Upper House, 
in succession to Lord Belper. The Writ 
which had been moved for that borough 
had, therefore, been prematurely issued. 
He accordingly moved— 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a supersedeas 
to the said Writ for the Election of a Member 
to serve, in the present Parliament, for the 
Town of Berwick-upon-T weed.” 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the noble Lord would not be sur- 
prised if the House expected some ex- 
planation of his extraordinary, if not 
unprecedented, Motion. The seat be- 
came vacant only last week, and the 
Writ was moved for on Tuesday ; but it 
now appeared that at that time the seat 
was not legally vacant. He wished to 
ask whether the usual steps were taken 
to ascertain whether a vacancy really 
existed ; and what it was that influenced 
the noble Lord in moving for the Writ 
in such unusual haste? It was just 
possible that, in a town like Berwick- 
on-Tweed, it might be important to a 
party to have the election over with 
great speed. He was not going to make 
such a statement ; but, at the same time, 
he would point out that various con- 
structions might be put on the action of 
the noble Lord. At all events, the 
House ought to have some further in- 
formation on the subject. 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
that the facts were very simple. He 
had moved for the Writ a little too 
hastily, as he understood that when a 
vacancy occurred by the death of a Peer 
his eldest.son immediately thereupon 
became ipso facto a Peer. He was not 
aware that certain formalities had to be 
gone through; and, if there had not 
been unexpected delay in this case, those 
formalities, which were very simple, 
would have been observed, and there 
would have been no occasion to move 
for the Writ of Supersedeas. He trusted 
that this explanation would be satisfac- 
tory. 

Motion agreed to. 





PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
inquired what Business the Government 


Lord Richard Grosvenor 
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proposed to take at the Morning Sitting 
to-morrow and on Monday ? 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked, 
Whether a time could be fixed for the 
second reading of the Burials Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
Burials Bill would not be taken next 
week. The Business to-morrow would 
depend upon the course of the debate 
to-night on the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance (Ireland) Bill. If it were not 
closed, it would be proceeded with to- 
morrow. If it were, then the adjourned 
debate on the Employers’ Liability Bill 
would be taken. 


Afterwards— 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that since 
he had replied to the Question put to 
him as to the Business for to-morrow a 
communication had been made to him 
signifying a desire on the part of some 
hon. Members for a postponement of the 
adjourned debate on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. He had not had an op- 
portunity of communicating with the 
President of the Local Government 
Board ; and he would be excused, under 
the circumstances, if he withdrew the 
statement he had made with regard to 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. He would, 
as soon as possible, fix a day for the 
renewal of the debate. 

Mr. KNOWLES hoped the adjourned 
debate would not be taken before Tues- 
day next. 


QUESTIONS BY PRIVATE MEMBERS. 


Mr. J. COWEN said, they had now 
been employed close on two hours in 
asking Questions, and having been able 
to minute the time he could say that the 
reading of the Questions had occupied 
above an hour. He wished to ask Mr. 
Speaker if it was absolutely incumbent 
on hon. Members to read their Questions; 
because, if not, it would be a consider- 
able saving of the time of House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
inquiry of the hon. Member, I have to 
state that there is no absolute rule on 
the matter to which he refers. It has 
been the general practice for many 
years for hon. Members in putting Ques- 
tions to read those Questions, and it has 
been generally found to be a convenient 
course. There is, however, as I have 
said, no rule on the subject. 
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COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether, as much 
misconception existed as to the area over 
which it was proposed that the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill 
would be operative, he would place in 
the Tea Room of the House a coloured 
map showing the extent of that area as 
compared with the rest of Ireland ? 

r, W, E. FORSTER said, that hav- 
ing received from the hon. Member pri- 
vate Notice of the Question, he had asked 
for a map such as he had referred to. 
He might add that, as four Unions 

‘had been scheduled to parts of which 
only the Bill would apply, he would 
have to move an Amendment confining 
the operation of the Bill to those parts 
of the Unions in question. He could 
not say whether the map would be ready 
before the, Bill was proceeded with in 
Committee. 

Lorp ELCHO hoped the map would 
be so shaded as to show the degree in 
which distress existed in Ireland. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—~<70a>— 


COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Br1x 232.] 

(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


Mr. PELL said, it would be necessary 
for him to refer to the principle of the 
Bill, and to state his reasons for placing 
on the Paper an Amendment which 
stood in his name—namely, 

‘‘That this Honse considers that the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill should 
be limited to the case of tenants on properties 
where evictions have taken place since Novem- 
ber Ist, 1879.’ : 


The practical effect of the Land Act of 
1870 was to give compensation to the 
tenant for disturbance in all cases except 
the non-payment of rent. The present 
Bill, however, did not seek merely to 
qualify that principle ; it constituted an 
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entirely new departure in legislation 
with respect to land in Ireland. The 
tenant who from any cause did not pay 
rent was still to regard himself as having 
property or interest in the soil, in re- 
spect to which he was entitled to com- 
pensation from the landlord if evicted. 
At this stage he would not have pro- 
posed to discuss the Bill itself at any 
length; but an Amendment had been 
iven Notice of by the Attorney General 
or Ireland which completely altered its 
character, and that circumstance would 
be his excuse for making, on the pre- 
present occasion, what he might term a 
second reading speech. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE rose to Order. 
He wished to know whether the hon. 
Member was in Order in referring to an 
Amendment put down for Committee 
before the Bill had reached that stage ? 

Mr. SPEAKER understood the hon. 
Member was merely referring to the 
Amendment in the course of his observa- 
tions, and not discussing it on its merits. 

Mr. PELL, resuming, proceeded to 
discuss the considerations which had 
been advanced in justification of the Bill. 
These were, chiefly, a scarcity of food in 
Ireland—not unparalleled, for in 1847 
matters to his knowledge were much 
worse—and an inability on the part of 
a number of tenants to pay rent. There 
were other circumstances, however, 
which might have had something to do 
with the introduction of the Bill, but 
which had not been stated. They might, 
he supposed, take it for granted that 
there was, on the part of certain tenants, 
an inability to pay rent. At the same 
time, they could not shut their eyes to 
the fact that there was in the country 
a very general disinclination to do so. 
How far the expression of that disin- 
clination had reached the ears and af- 
fected the minds of Ministers it was 
not for him to say; but perhaps he 
should not not be far wrong in describ- 
ing the Bill as having sprung from the 
unfortunate combination of a short crop 
of potatoes, and a strong and pronounced 
disinclination on the part of the people 
of Ireland to do what was right and 
honest by their landlords. Certain limi- 
tations had been set upon the operation 
of the Bill as to time and locality. He 
was about to propose another, which he 
trusted the House would not regard as 
uncalled for. The Prime Minister had 
spoken of the landlord in Ireland as the 
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natural head and protector of the tenant, 
and had said that the bad landlords 
were a mere handful in number. That 
being so, was it quite fair, he would 
ask, to tar them all with the same brush 
—to subject them without distinction to 
conditions which were almost penal in 
their character? The House had heard 
something that evening about a map 
which was to be produced; but he 
wished it could be made to show not 
only those districts where the crops 
failed, but also where the existence of 
bad landlords was proved by continued 
evictions. As for the Bill itself, there 
was no sufficient ground for calling the 
circumstances which it had been in- 
troduced to meet exceptional. Those 
circumstances were, as a matter of fact, 
the result of depending upon the potato 
crop, which, as a means of sustenance, 
was becoming more unreliable from year 
to year. The Government, therefore, 
in regarding the circumstances as tem- 
porary, would, he was afraid, find them- 
selves grievously disappointed. The ob- 
ject of his Amendment, he might add, 
was to limit the operation of the Bill, 
and to confine it, as far as possible, to 
the cases of those landlords whose action 
had been such as at all times to justify 
the introduction of such a measure. If 
the Bill passed in its present shape it 
would have a penal effect, and would 
place the good landlords in an unfair 
and uncomfortable position in regard to 
their tenants. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That ”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House considers that the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance (Ireland) Bill should be limited to 
the case of tenants on properties where evic- 
tions have taken place since the Ist day of 
November 1879,”—(Mr. Pell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. A. GREY: Sir, however painful 
it may be to me to take part in this 
debate, now that it has been conceded 
in every part of this House that the 
principle of the Bill under consideration 
is the principle of the Bill which has 
been introduced by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Mayo(Mr.0’Connor Power), 
Ido not think it would be possible for 
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me, after I have given Notice of my 
intention to move the rejection of that 
Bill, to remain altogether silent upon 
this occasion. Were I so to do, I 
would give hon. Members the right to 
infer that I had not the courage of my 
convictions, and that my action would 
not be consistent with the opinions which 
I hold, or with the principles upon which 
my conduct in this House should ever be 
regulated. It isto me a matter of the 
deepest regret that I should have been 
compelled, by the vote which I gave 
against the second reading of this Bill, 
to have opposed a measure introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Government, to which 
I feel bound by the closest ties of 
allegiance and of association, and of 
which I am proud to consider myself 
an humble Supporter. The same reasons 
which led me from the first to entertain 
the strongest objection to the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Mayo, also determined 
me to vote against the second reading of 
this Bill. I confess that I consider the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) is open 
to serious objection, inasmuch as it in- 
volves, although in a limited degree, 
the principle which is contained in the 
Ministerial measure. Three arguments 
have been advanced in favour of the 
proposal now under the consideration 
of this House. ist, That it jis the 
natural extension of the Land Act ; 
2nd, That it is a temporary measure, 
limited in its operation both as to time 
and area; 8rd, That it is desirable, 
even a necessity, in the interests of the 
Irish people, that this measure should 
be passed, and speedily passed, into 
law. I confess, that although I have 
listened with the closest attention to the 
speeches which have been delivered in 
defence of this Bill, I am not yet con- 
vinced that the principle which is com- 
mon both to the Ministorial measure and 
to that of the hon. Member for Mayo is 
contained in the Land Act; but, on the 
contrary, I believe that it is - directly 
opposed to the provisions of that mea- 
sure, and that it is also in direct viola- 
tion of those emphatic assurances and 
those express conditions under which 
that measure was suffered to become 
law. 

Mr. HOWARD rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether it was competent 
for the hon. Member at that stage to 
discuss the principles of the Bill ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member was in Order. 

Mr. A, GREY resumed: The argu- 
ment by which itis endeavoured to prove 
that this measure is but a slight develop- 
ment of the Land Act is based upon the 
consideration of Section 9 of the Land 
Act in the form in which it left this 
House as Clause 8, and also upon the 
consideration of Section 18 in the form 
in which it stands upon the Statute Book. 
It is said that because under Clause 8, 
as it left the Commons, the Court was 
empowered, on special grounds being 
shown, to declare in the case of tenancies 
existing before the passing of the Act, 
and in the case of such tenancies only, 
that eviction for non-payment of rent 
should be disturbance by act of land- 
lord, that it would be but a slight and 
natural extension of this clause to give 
the Court similar powers in the case of 
tenancies created after the passing of 
that Act. 
Section 18, where the landlord, on the 
determination of a tenancy, may wish 
to*impose upon his tenant new terms to 
which the tenant will not accede, the 
Court has power to decide whether the 
proposed terms are just and reasonable, 
or whether the tenant has reasonably re- 
fused unreasonable terms, it is contended 
that it would be but a small amplification 
of this principle if power should also be 
granted to the Court, not only to decide, 
as at present, whether the terms of a 
new contract not entered upon are just 
and reasonable, but whether it is just 
and reasonable that a tenant should 
fulfil the terms of a contract into which 
he has already deliberately entered. 
The argument, therefore, is shortly this. 
Because the Court would have had 
under Clause 8 as it left the Commons, 
certain power in the case of tenancies 
existing before the passing of the Act, 
it should have the same power in the 
case of tenanciescreated after the passing 
of the Act ; and, again, because the Court 
now, under Section 18, has power to 
interfere with proposed contracts, it 
should have similar power to interfere 
with established contracts. We have 
been frequently remindedt hat Clause 8, 
as it left the Commons, contained a pro- 
vision by which the Court was em- 
powered to declare in the case of certain 
tenancies, on special grounds being 
shown, that eviction for non-payment 
of rent should be disturbance by act of 


And again, because under. 
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landlord; but we have not been so fre- 
quently reminded of the fact that this 

rovision, on which so much stress has 

een laid, was by way of exception to 
the general rule of that same clause—a 
rule which it wasthe declared intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government of 1870 to 
embody in the law as a part of its per- 
manent provisions—to the effect that 
eviction for non-payment of rent should 
not be disturbance by act of landlord. 
Sir, the policy and reason of this excep- 
tion become manifest when it is ad- 
mitted that contracts entered into by the 
tenants before the passing of the Land 
Act of 1870 were made under circum- 
stances unfavourable to the tenant, and 
before he was protected by the security 
which has since been afforded to him by 
the provisions of the Land Act. But 
once the Act had been passed, and the 
tenant had been relieved from conditions 
which were both unfair and inequitable, 
it was provided that he must, for the 
future, be absolutely responsible for the 
rent which he agreed to pay; and, accord- 
ingly, the Land Act, in every stage of 
its existence, in the form in which it 
left this House, in the form in which 
it came down from ‘“‘ another place,” and 
in the form in which it stands upon the 
Statute Book, contained an express and 
unqualified declaration that in the case 
of every tenancy created after the pass- 
ing of that Act, without any exception 
whatsoever, eviction for non-payment of 
rent should not be disturbance by act of 
landlord. This was, I admit, an excep- 
tion to the general rule that eviction 
should be disturbance by act of land- 
lord ; but it was an exception so impor- 
tant that it is fairly entitled to be treated 
as one of the cardinal principles of the 
Land Act, and one of the chief con- 
ditions upon which that measure was 
passed into law. Well, Sir, I may be 
told that this is but my opinion, and that 
Iam not warranted in this conclusion. 
That I am warranted in this conclusion 
must, I think, be admitted, when I show 
the House upon what authority I have 
based my opinion. For, Sir, 1 am sup- 
ported in my contention by the Prime 
Minister, who, in the clearest language 
—which has already been quoted by 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Brand), and my _ hon. 
Friend the Member for West Glouces- 
tershire (Colonel Kingscote)—declared 
what was the principle of the Land Act 
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while it was still in its progress through 
Parliament, and who, in the speech 
which he made on moving for leave to 
introduce the Land Bill, more than once 
insisted upon the fact that, from the 
moment the measure passed into law, 
every Irishman, small and great, must 
be absolutely responsible for every con- 
tract into which he might enter—doc- 
trines, Sir, embodying principles as to 
the sanctity of contracts which I have 
always been taught to respect, and to 
which I endeavoured to point the atten- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen opposite when 
T had the honour of moving the Address 
in reply to the most gracious Speech 
from the Throne. I have also the ex- 
position of these principles, after the 
measure had become law, by one of the 
ablest lawyers who ever sat in this 
House. I allude to the late Mr. Isaac 
Butt, the brilliant and the distinguished 
Leader of that Party to which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mayo belongs. 
Mr. Butt, in his book upon the Irish 
Land Act, at page 45, says— 

“The rule which is to be permanently em- 
bodied in the law is stated in that portion of 
the 9th section which enacts that, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, ejectment for non-payment 
of rent shall not be deemed disturbance by act 
of landlord.” 


And now, Sir, with this quotation in 
my hand, I ask you whether I am not 
justified in the opinion which I have 
stated? Howcan I support this opinion 
on higher or better authority? But if, 
notwithstanding all these reasons, it be 
said that this Bill is merely declaratory 
of the principle contained in the Land 
Act, I would ask the House to consider 
for one moment what must have been 
present to the mind of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Mayo, and those who 
act with him, when they proceeded to 
draft that Bill of which, when it comes 
up for discussion, I intend to move the 
rejection. How did they approach the 
subject? Did they propose to enlarge 
the Land Act by declaratory provisions ? 
No, Sir. Let me quote from Clause 1 
of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Mayo— 

“From the passing of this Act so much of 
Section 9 of the Act of 33rd and 34th years of 
Her Majesty, c. 46, as provides that ejectment 
for non-payment of rent shall not be deemed 
disturbance by act of landlord, shall be re- 
pealed.”’ 


Why does the hon. Member for Mayo 
Mr. A. Grey 
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seek to repeat so much of Section 9 as 
was described by Mr. Butt as a rule 
which was to be permanently embodied 
in the law? Surely not because the 
paths he was about to enact were 

eclaratory ; but because they were so 
directly at variance with the principles 
and language of the Land Act that, in 
order to give them due effect, and as a 
condition precedent, it was necessary to 
repeal that provision of the Land Act 
which was directly contrary to the pro- 
vision of his Bill, and inconsistent with 
the object which he desired to accomplish. 
And, in this respect, I must confess that 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Mayo 
seems to me to be even preferable to 
that of Her Majesty’s Government ; for 
while that hon. Member frankly ad- 
mitted that the principles of his Bill 
were contrary to the Land Act by re- 
pealing that part of the Act which was 
inconsistent with the objects sought to 
be attained by his Bill, the Ministerial 
measure is so framed, and, as we have 
been told,advisedly so framed, as to make 
it appear that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not seek to do anything con- 
trary to the Land Act, but only desire 
to declare its meaning in certain cases ; 
while the meaning they thus seek by a 
declaration to give to the Land Act is 
not only contrary to the provisions of 
that Act, but is also in direct opposition 
to the principles upon which it was 
based, to the avowed intentions of its 
distinguished author, and to the re- 
peated and emphatic assurances of those 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers to whose 
care and labour was intrusted the 
passing of that Act. It is further con- 
tended that this measure is only an ex- 
tension of the Land Act, because, under 
the Land Act, in those cases where 
there is a determination of a tenancy, 
and the tenant refuses to accede to 
the terms of a new contract as proposed 
by the landlord, the Court has the power 
of deciding whether the new terms are 
just and reasonable. Therefore, it is 
argued that as the Courts have the power 
to decide whether a new rent is just and 
reasonable, that they should have the 
same power as to old rents. But the 
two cases are absolutely different. For 
while it may be reasonable for the Court 
to approve conditions upon which a 
landlord may be willing to enter upon 
a new contract with his tenant, it is 
entirely contrary to reason to allow the 
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Court to interfere so as practically to 
annul or modify the terms of acontract de- 
liberately entered into, made, and agreed 
upon between two contracting parties. 
For what does such a proposition imply? 
It means that there shall be embodied 
in our law, as a part of our legislation, 
a provision by which men shall be told 
that there shall be an authority always 
existing—for I do not see how, after the 
arguments that have been used by Minis- 
ters in support of this Bill, this mea- 
sure can remain either temporary or local 
—that there shall be an authority al- 
ways existing ready to release men from 
contracts into which they have deliber- 
ately entered—a plan which, as we were 
told in words of solemn warning by the 
Prime Minister in 1870, would be more 
calculated than anything else— 
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‘* Ist, for throwing into confusion the whole 
economical arrangement of the country; 2ndly, 
for driving out of the field all solvent and honest 
men who might be bidders for farms and might 
desire to carry on the honourable business of 
agriculture ; and, 3rdly, for carrying widespread 
demoralization throughout the whole mass of 
the Irish people.” 


I do not think it would be possible to 
describe in language more forcible the 
consequences that would be likely to 
ensue if such a proposition as this 
were suffered to become law. And 
now, Sir, as to the second reason— 
the limited scope of the Bill. This, of 
course is manifest. Its language is 
plain. But I fail to see how you can 
secure the limitation of a measure which 
is asserted by its supporters to be based 
upon true principles, upon principles 
which we are told existed in the Civil Law 
of Rome, and which have been adopted 
by the Codes of other countries. If 
this be true, and if, as Her Majesty’s 
Ministers contend, this Bill is but an 
extension of the Land Act, how can 
they resist the demands of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that the Ministerial mea- 
sure shall be made permanent and 
universal? If it be the case that this 
measure is only an exception to a law 
which was passed behind the back, 
almost in fraud of the Irish tenant, 
that it is based upon principles 
which are just, principles which it is 
declared have been sanctioned by a 
former Parliament, I do not understand 
the reasons which have induced the Go- 
vernment to limit the operations of their 
Bill, nor do I understand why Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Ministers should take such es- 
ning pains to prove that it has only 

een introduced because of the excep- 
tional circumstances existing in certain 
parts of Ireland. But, if it be the case 
that this Bill is not based upon those 
principles which should govern our 
legislation; but that this isan exceptional 
measure, introduced for the purpose of 
meeting exceptional circumstances, then, 
Sir, I equally fail to understand why 
Her Majesty’s Ministers support it 
on general grounds. How, after such 
an admission as this, can they resist its 
extension to all parts of Ireland, its 
continuance to all time? The fact of 
this measure being limited, when it is 
supported by such arguments as these 
is, therefore, no recommendation to me, 
and can be none, I hope, to the House. 
But, Sir, after all, this is not a question 
how far this measure may be a logical 
and legitimate extension of a former 
Act, which I deny that itis. The real 
question before the House is, whether 
the condition of Ireland is such as to 
require the passing of such a measure 
as is here proposed. I do not think 
that anyone can sit in this House and 
hear the statements that are made by 
the Representatives from Ireland, without 
feeling acutely for the Irish people in 
their distress, and without extending to 
them his widest and most heartfelt sym- 
pathy. It is impossible that anyone 
who heard the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, can fail to have appreciated and 
to have admired the earnest and almost 
painful desire which he showed to ex- 
tend to the Irish people whatever in 
his opinion might be just and right; 
nor do I think it possible that anyone 
could have heard that speech without 
being struck by the intense difficulty of the 
position of Her Majesty’s Government— 
a position in which they require to be 
sustained by the kind and indulgent 
sympathy of the House. But, Sir, while 
the least impressionable among us must 
have frequently, in the course of this 
debate, felt his desire to bring relief to the 
suffering and distressed both strength- 
ened and increased, none the less is it 
our duty closely to examine the pro- 
posals of this measure, so that we may 
see whether they are likely to accomplish 
that object which we all so greatly de- 
sire to obtain. Ifthe State is to inter- 
fere to protect’a tenant from the con- 
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sequences that would naturally ensue 
from his non-fulfilment of the term of a 
contract into which he has deliberately 
entered with his landlord, in consequence 
of certain alleged exceptional circum- 
stances, but not in consequence of any 
action of his landlord, where is the 
action of the State to cease when these 
exceptional circumstances affect the 
whole community? If you relieve the 
tenant in consequence of such excep- 
tional circumstances, by rendering the 
landlord liable to pay him compensation 
when he requires the fulfilment of his 
contract, can you stop when you have 
done so? Must you not go further, and 
compensate the labourer if disturbed 
in his employment in consequence of the 
inability of the landowner to find means 
to pay him his daily wages by reason of 
the non-payment of that rent which, by 
the operation of this Bill, will be with- 
held from him? Must you not go further 
still, and compensate the unhappy land- 
owner, when he is disturbed in the 
possession of his property by the mort- 
gagee who will not consent to wait until 
1882 for the payment of that interest 
which is due to him—and who, heedless 
of the condition of the landowner, forces 
a sale at a loss which may not only be 
ruinous to him, but to all of those helpless 
ersons who are entirely dependent upon 
im, perhaps his widowed mother and his 
infant brother and sister? Must you not 
gofurther, and compensate the mortgagee 
who may himself te disturbed by pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy in consequence of 
hisinability to meet engagements honestly 
entered into with his creditors on the 
faith of the income arising from money 
invested in. first mortgages upon Irish 
land? Must you not go further, and 
compensate those very creditors? Must 
you not, in short, if you once depart 
from those principles which should 
govern your legislation, extend this 
State interference into every relation of 
life and to every form of contract? If 
so, then farewell to progress, to com- 
merce, aye, to civilizationitself; for, when 
once you encroach upon the sanctity of 
contracts, you shake the very foundations 
of society. For, Sir, the maintenance of 
contract is, after all, the maintenance of 
civilization ; and, in the words of a dis- 
tinguished leader of modern thought— 
‘The maintenance of contract is the mainten- 
ance of the fundamental principle of all life under 
the form given to it by social arrangements.” 


Mr. A. Grey 
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I have waited, Sir, in vain for some ex- 
planation from Her Majesty’s Ministers 
on this point; but the difficulty has not 
yet been faced. We have not been told 
how, if this Bill is passed, the landlord 
who receives no rent is to pay the 
interest on his mortgages. The Prime 
Minister did make one remark upon the 
question of mortgages; but that remark 
did not, I confess, remove my appre- 
hensions as to what may be the probable 
consequences of this Bill. He main- 
tained that the argument, by which it 
was endeavoured to show that the re- 
sult of the passing of this Bill into law 
would be to prevent capital being in- 
vested in Irish land in the shape of 
mortgages, could not be soniiinel as a 
valid argument against the Bill, because, 
so long as 50 years ago, it was the in- 
variable practice of English solicitors to 
exclude Ireland as a place of investment 
for moneys bequeathed by testament to 
be laid out on mortgages. But the ques- 
tion to which I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers at pre- 
sent is not whether that capital which 
is so much desired may be attracted to 
Ireland, or whether a bad security is 
likely to be made worse. The question 
which I think has not been sufficiently 
considered is, what do you propose to do, 
if it can be shown that the direct con- 
sequences of the passing of this Bill 
will be to bring suffering and distress 
upon people living in all parts of the 
United Kingdom who have been guilty 
of committing no greater error than 
trusting for the security of their pro- 
perty to the protection which has been 
promised them by the law? Another 
argument that has been brought for- 
ward in defence of this Bill is, that 
the Irish tenant, as compared with the 
English tenant, is under great disadvan- 
tages. Sir, I hold in my hand the Report 
of a Royal Commission—the English 
and Irish Law and Chancery Commis- 
sion of 1863—a Commission which in- 
cluded among its Members the respected 
names of Lord Cairns, Lord O’Hagan, 
and Lord Selborne. I will, with the 

ermission of the House, read from the 

eport itself what are the differences 
between the law in England and Ire- 
land with reference to ejectment for non- 
payment of rent— 

“The differences between the law in force in 
the two countries in reference to the cases in 
which an ejectment for non-payment of rent 
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may be brought may, therefore, be stated as 
follows :— 


‘‘In England—1. The ejectment must be 
between ‘landlord and tenant,’ and these words 
would not, it seems, include all the cases in- 
cluded by the Irish Act. 

‘2. One ‘half-year's rent must be due when 
the writ is sued out. 

“3. There must be no sufficient distress to be 
found on the premises countervailing all the 
arrears due, 

“4, The landlord or lessor to whom the 
arrears are due must have a right by law to 
re-enter. He can have no such right except by 
virtue of some express condition or proviso for 
re-entry contained in the lease or agreement, or 
verbal letting. 

‘In Treland—1. The existence of the relation 
of landlord and tenant in point of tenure is not 
necessary, provided a tenancy between the 
parties shall appear to exist, whether by 
original contract or by lawful assignment, 
devise, bequest, or act and operation of law. 

“2. A year’s rent must be due after deduct- 
ing all just debts due by the landlord to the 
tenant at the time when the writ is sued out. 

“3, The existence of a distress on the demised 
premises is immaterial with reference to the 
right to maintain the ejectment. 

“4, An original right of re-entry compounded 
under the contract of tenancy is unnecessary, 
and its existence at the time of the commence- 
ment of the action in respect of the rent due 
is immaterial.’ 
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Sir, I am no lawyer; but I donot think 
it requires a specially legal training to 
find out, on the authority of this Com- 
mission, that the position of the Irish 
tenant is more advantageous than that 
of the English tenant in these two im- 
Scie particulars—first, that while in 
ingland a landlord must distrain upon 
a tenant before he brings the eject- 
ment, in Ireland he need not do so; 
and, secondly, that while in England 
a writ of ejectment can be sued out 
when one half-year’s rent is owing, in 
Ireland it cannot be sued out until one 
whole year’s rentisdue. I have pointed 
out shortly, but I hope not unfairly,some, 
but by no means all, the reasons why 
this Bill should not be allowed to pass. 
It is to me painful beyond description 
to oppose any measure which has for its 
avowed object the relief of that distress 
in Ireland which I so deeply deplore; but 
Ifeel bound to do so for the reasons which 
I have stated, and because I believe such 
a measure as this would be fatal to the 
true interests of Ireland, and because I 
am convinced that the inevitable conse- 
quences of the passing of this measure 
would be a state of things worse than 
that which we now seek to remedy. I 
believe that the effects of this measure 
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would be injurious, insomuch as they 
would tend to discourage the habits of 
thrift, by placing a premium on improvi- 
dence and bad husbandry, and by making 
insolvency no longer discreditable but 
rather advantageous. I believe, farther, 
that the influence which the passing of 
this measure would have upon the na- 
tional character of the Irish would not be 
for the good of Ireland. Itseems to me 
that what is really wanted to improve the 
condition of the Irish people is to teach 
them to rely upon their own exertions, 
and not upon the State, and to look to 
the State as the enforcer of the law and 
not as the dispenser of relief. But, 
while pointing out what appear to me 
to be some of the grave objections to the 
passing of this Bill, I would venture, as 
an earnest of the kindly sympathy which 
I entertain towards the poor tenantry of 
Ireland in their wants and in their suf- 
ferings, and as an earnest of my desire 
that their rights of property should be 
efficiently secured to them—I would ven- 
ture, if 1 might do so, to suggest to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers whether or no there 
may not be other means by which they 
might obtain an object at once so de- 
sirable and so merciful; whether or no it 
would not be possible to approach tenants 
in their extremity upon terms that would 
be welcomed by them, that would be 
justified by the peculiar circumstances 
of their condition, and which would do 
violence to none of those cardinal prin- 
ciples upon which alone civil society 
can depend for its existence. A na- 
tional calamity has overtaken the Irish 
people. The question is, how shall 
that relief be administered which the 
House asserts should be extended to the 
distressed tenantry of Ireland? We 
have been told that it would be ad- 
mitting a doctrine of a most dangerous 
character if we sought to relieve a class 
which had been afflicted by a visitation 
of God out of the funds of the whole 
country. We were told that Parliament 
frequently made use of its power, in the 
interests of the public good, to take pro- 
perty from class A and to transfer it to 
class B. Precedents were brought for- 
ward to prove that Parliament had, in 
several instances, affirmed the justice of 
this principle; but, in every instance 
which the Prime Minister quoted, the 
evils sought to be remedied had in no 
case arisen out of a visitation of God. 
They had in every case arisen out of the 
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faulty arrangements of man. I must 
confess, although I say it with all defer- 
ence and respect, that while there may 
be objection, and great objection, to 
relieving a class which have suffered by 
the visitation of God out of the pockets 
of the State, it does appear to me to be 
admitting a doctrine of far greater 
danger, and one which can be, perhaps, 
used to justify acts of a revolutionary 
character, if you say that Parliament is 
only exercising its proper functions 
when, in consequence of an act of God, 
you take away the property of one class 
and transfer it to another, without grant- 
ing any compensation in return. A 
national calamity has overtaken the 
Irish people. Should its effects be not 
met by a common effort, by a common 
sacrifice, on the part of all classes of the 
community, proportionate to their several 
capacities? Why should the landowners 
alone be saddled with penalties and 
weighed down by obligations? Cannot 
Her Majesty’s Ministers devise some 
means, some plan, by which, at all 
events, they may meet out to the land- 
owners the benefits of that equal treat- 
ment which the Prime Minister, the 
other evening, during the debate which 
took place on the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), exhorted the House 
to extend to the publicans, whom he 
admitted were no favoured objects of 
the State? And I would ask, even at 
this hour, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, whether, in 
an attempt to relieve distress, and in an 
endeavour to prevent the tenant from 
losing, owing to the exceptional badness 
of the seasons, that property which was 
created in his holding by the Act of 
1870, subject always to the prompt and 
punctual payment of his rent, there may 
not be other means available, means 
quite as efficacious as those proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers, while they 
are in no degree subversive of those 
rights of property which it is the special 
function of this House to guard ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the hon. 
Member for South Northumberland was 
not the first member of the ancient house 
of Grey who had done good service to 
the enemies of popular rights and pro- 
gress by attacking from the Liberal 
ranks measures designed for the ad- 
vancement of the Liberal cause. He 
regretted that the hon. Member, on 
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almost his first appearance, should have 
undertaken to defend a system which 
all careful observers admitted to have 
been the proximate cause of Irish 
famines ever since they had a land 
system. He did not, however; propose 
to follow the hon. Member in his able 
arguments against the Bill, because he 
thought that on this occasion he had 
been flogging a dead horse, and that the 
task he had undertaken, in view of what 
had happened since yesterday morning, 
was a work of supererogation. Up to 
yesterday morning he (Mr. Parnell) in- 
tended to vote for the Motion that the 
Speaker leave the Chair on the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill; but an Amend- 
ment on the Paper yesterday, under the 
name of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, had entirely changed his mind, 
and he could not now take the respon- 
sibility of voting or wasting the time of 
the House upon consideration of a 
measure which, if the intentions of the 
Government were carried out, as, of 
course, they would be supported with 
their large majority, would simply re- 
sult in the passing of a useless measure. 
He would have voted for the Bill as 
it was printed. He understood the Bill 
to be an attempt to prevent the spirit 
of the Land Act (1870) from being in- 
fringed in the exceptional circumstances 
prevailing in Ireland. It was proposed 
to do that by carrying out the spirit of 
the 9th section of the Act of 1870 as it 
left that House and went up to the 
House of Lords.. The Chief Secretary, 
and also the Prime Minister, had shown 
their desire to prevent the landlords 
from inflicting a wrong upon their 
tenants. The Bill was, indeed, inade- 
quate; but still he should have sup- 
ported it. But the Attorney General’s 
Amendment had entirely changed the 
character of the Bill, and it was no 
longer an attempt to carry out the prin- 
ciple of the 9th section of the Land Act, 
but to amend the 13th section in such 
a way as to defeat in some cases the 
tenant’s claim to compensation. In his 
opinion, this Bill would be utterly use- 
less to effect the object which the Go- 
vernment, when they introduced it, said 
they had in view. It was now proposed 
to change the entire scope of the Bill by 
the Amendment of the Attorney General 
for Ireland. He asked the House 
whether it was worth while—worth all 
the time spent on the Bill, and all the 
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fuss that had been made about it—to 
arrive at such an impotent conclusion ? 
If the wish of the Government was not 
that which they expressed—namely, to 
protect the tenants who were unable to pay 
rent—but to get rid of this exception to 
the right of sale, he submitted it would 
have been better to have introduced a 
Bill for that purpose, and not to have 
introduced a Bill for an entirely different 
purpose. As the Bill was now proposed to 
be altered, the Bill did not protect the 
tenant. It gave the landlord the right 
to evict, and the tenant the right of sale. 
They knew that these small tenants 
had no saleable interest. How could 
they expect anyone to buy a small farm 
which was screwed down by arack rent ? 
From the nature of the case the tenant 
would have no interest to sell, on account 
of his having to pay a crushing rent. 
If they brought forward, on the other 
hand, a Bill to extend the Ulster Custom 
to the whole of Ireland as a permanent 
enactment, he would admit that that 
would be a measure worthy of considera- 
tion, and he should vote for it; but he 
should not accept it asa final settlement, 
nor as a settlement in part, of the vast 
questions connected with Irish land. 
The Amendment of the Attorney General 
for Ireland would benefit a large class 
of large tenants who were in a different 
position altogether from the small 
farmers—tenants whom the landlords 
did not desire to lose—it would give this 
class the right, and the valuable right, 
of sale in their holdings. If the rent of 
such holdings was low and the landlord 
was a good landlord, then the tenant 
would have something valuable to sell ; 
but if the rent was high and the land- 
lord a bad landlord, this right of sale 
would be worth nothing at all. He 
wished to point out the direction in 
which they were drifting owing to the 
impressionable nature of the Govern- 
ment. He did not know whether it was 
by the pressure from behind or before, 
whether it was by pressure from above or 
“another place,’’ that this extraordinary 
change of flank was brought about; but, 
whatever the motive, he would remind 
the Chief Secretary of the old maxim— 
‘‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel.’’ It would have been better for 
the Chief Secretary to have waited for 
a while before making any definite an- 
nouncement. The Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr, O’Connor Power) was 
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introduced, and the Chief Secretary 
seemed to be favourably impressed ; but 
a demonstration a tergo, ome he dropped 
it like a hot potato. Now they found 
that another change of front had been 
executed, and the Government was 
going to enact something entirely dif- 
ferent from its original idea, and 
which something would not have the 
slightest effect for the protection of 
small tenants in the West of Ireland. It 
followed, of course, on this Amendment 
that the whole of the Land Question 
would have to be discussed. The par- 
tial failure of the Ulster Custom would 
render it necessary to introduce Amend- 
ments. They knew that bad landlords 
in Ulster made the custom there of no 
use; and, only recently, the hon. Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney) proposed a 
Bill on the subject. The Government 
said they could not go into that question 
at present, and he agreed with them; 
but now the Government, by this Amend- 
ment, had raised the whole question, 
and it would be absolutely necessary, if 
this Bill reached Committee, to move 
Amendments in the direction of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Tyrone. He 
maintained that this Bill as now altered 
would result in either filling the poor- 
house or the emigrant ship. He could 
not imagine any more disastrous step 
than that which the Government had 
taken. They were extending the prin- 
ciple of free sale, and putting it on its 
trial for a purpose for which it was 
never intended and for which it was 
entirely useless. They were told there 
had been no anti-rent disturbances in 
Ulster, and that that was due to the 
Ulster Custom. But the Ulster Custom 
had done its work gradually, and, owing 
to its operation, it had become a recog- 
nized principle that the landlord should 
not raise his rent beyond a certain point, 
and that a certain saleable interest 
should be left to the tenant. He re- 
gretted exceedingly that the Govern- 
ment did not stand to their colours. 
Perhaps they were afraid that the Bill 
would be thrown out in ‘‘ another place.” 
Well, he was perfectly willing to face 
that contingency. No great cause was 
ever won without suffering, and the 
Trish people, if they were determined to 
obtain a satisfactory solution of the Land 
Question, must be ready tosuffer. They 
had suffered in the past, and they would 
have to suffer still. If the House of 
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Lords, in 1870, had not mutilated that 
9th section, he believed that the present 
pressure in Ireland would never have 
arisen. A sort of custom would have 

wn up by which the landlords would 
ave been restrained by the Courts from 
raising rents to an undue height. But 
the House of Lords deliberately cut the 
section out and altered the Act; and the 
consequence had been that the people 
had been driven from the Courts and 
had to rely on organization and agita- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary had now been urged by 
some Members on the Conservative side 
to siton the safety-valve, and he had 
done it. If the result should be that 
the engineer was hoist by his own 
petard, the weakness and vacillation he 
had shown would not entitle him to any 
sympathy. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did not 
intend to make much allusion to the per- 
sonal attack made by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). If 
he was conscious of having given way 
to anything except his impression of 
what he thought it just and right to do, 
he should have felt it necessary to ex- 
cuse himself before the House. But, as 
his conscience did not in the slightest 
degree accuse him in that respect, he 
passed by the hon. Gentleman’s remarks, 
trusting that they would receive in Ire- 
land as well as in England the attention 
they deserved and no more. They had 
had three speeches that night, all very 
curiously different. The speech of the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell) was marked by his hon. 
Friend’s usual moderation and practical 
sense. His hon. Friend stated argu- 
ments in favour of a special limitation 
of the scope of the Bill; but he would 
not, perhaps, be surprised if, after the 
two speeches which followed his, he did 
not say much about the Amendment, 
except that he did not think it would be 
possible to make that limitation. The 
object of their measure was not penal 
—it was precautionary; it was meant 
to guard against certain things hap- 
pening, not to punish landlords for 
what had happened. It was intended 
to prevent landlords from taking ad- 
vantage of the calamity of this year 
to take away from their tenants the 
property which the hon. Member for 
South Northumberland (Mr. Grey) ac- 
knowledged to belong to them, but the 
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right to which, although given by the 
Land Act, required to be secured to the 
tenants under present circumstances. 
The hon. Member for South Northum- 
berland had made an exceedingly able 
speech against the Bill. He had not 
said a word about the Amendment, al- 
though he had seconded it. He could 
not imagine that hon. Gentleman wish- 
ing to acknowledge the Bill even so far 
as to try to amend its scope. He hoped 
that the House would not expect him to 
reply to the hon. Member for South 
Northumberland, because he did not 
think the hon. Gentleman had said any- 
thing fresh that night, although he had 
reproduced with great ability the argu- 
ments used in previous debates on the 
Bill. Then came the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), who 
said that his view was entirely altered, 
and that in consequence of what he 
called their change of front he was now 
opposed to the Bill, having before been 
prepared to support it; and the hon. 
Gentleman put on them great responsi- 
bility for the course they had taken. 
Now, he did not know what the effect of 
the hon. Member’s opposition might be ; 
but if its effect in the present state of 
feeling in the House in regard to the 
Bill was to prevent its passing, on the 
hon. Member must lie the responsibility 
of its not passing. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not say 
he should oppose the Bill. What he 
said was, that he should consider it per- 
fectly useless unless with the Amend- 
a of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
very glad to have heard that statement 
from the hon. Member, because he under- 
stood him, in the very first sentence he 
spoke, to say that he would oppose the 
Bill. Now came the purpose of his 
speech. He denied that there had been 
any change of front either in their argu- 
ments or in their statements—either in 
the general purpose of the Bill, or in the 
explanations made to the House in sup- 
port of it. The object of the measure, 
as he had endeavoured to state several 
times, had been this. They believed 
that, partly by the Land Act and 
partly by the history of Ireland, the 
tenant, especially the small tenant, had 
a proprietary right acknowledged in 
his holding. It was defined by the 
8rd _ section of the Land Act. He 
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must almost repeat the words he used 
at the close of the debate on Monday, 
when he said he thought the question 
which the House had to decide by its 
division was whether the landlord should 
be enabled to deprive the tenant of that 
proprietary right by taking advantage 
of the calamity of this year. His right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) in his 
speech had most distinctly stated that 
he considered the Amendment of the 
Attorney General for Ireland was really 
included in the Bill as it had been 
brought forward. [Mr. Parneni dis- 
sented.] The hon. Member shook his 
head. He knew that his right hon. 
Friend believed that he had said that, 
and he wondered that the hon. Gentle- 
man, who was as acute an observer of 
what happened as any other Member, 
did not apprehend the meaning of his 
right hon. Friend’s words, and that they 
got his vote at the end of the evening 
considering the views he now expressed. 
The Attorney General for Ireland had 
made the same statement, and they be- 
lieved it was included in the Bill, be- 
cause they imagined that condition must 
be fulfilled before the tenant could re- 
ceive compensation—that was to say, that 
the tenant should be willing to remain 
on reasonable terms and that the land- 
lord was unwilling to grant them. They 
had always supposed that permission to 
sell the proprietary ‘right was included 
in that condition. That, he believed, 
was the only answer he could make to 
the charge of having changed their 
front. They considered that they were 
by the Bill preventing the small tenants 
from being deprived of the property 
they possessed in their holdings. That 
property which they possessed, like any 
other property, was a saleable property ; 
and by offering to the landlord the alter- 
native of giving the tenant the power to 
sell or of running the risk of having to 
pay compensation, they thought they 
were entirely carrying out the principle 
of the Land Act, which secured the 
tenant’s right. The hon. Member con- 
ceived that it would not be a saleable 
property. The point might be fairly 
open to argument; but that was not 
their information, that was not the de- 
duction they drew from the condition of 
Ulster, and especially of Donegal. The 
difference between Donegal and Mayo, 
neighbouring counties, appeared to be 
this—that, in the one case, the tenant 
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who had the power of selling was not 
turned out’ in hopeless poverty ; and that, 
in the other case, he was. It was to 
secure, under the exceptional circum- 
stances of this year, to the tenant out 
of Ulster that power of being able 
either to preserve his property or to get 
value for it, that they had brought in 
that Bill. Therefore, he denied that 
Her Majesty’s Government had in any 
way misled the House or withdrawn 
from their proposal. The simple reason 
why the Attorney General for Ireland 
put this Amendment on the Table was 
because many hon. Members on both 
sides expressed their desire that the 
Government would put in exact words 
what they believed were the wishes of 
those hon. Members. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
knew that besides the attention which 
his Bill had received from Members of 
that House, it had received almost equal 
attention from Members of the other 
House of Parliament, and the number 
of letters which distinguished Noblemen 
had found time to write to Zhe Times 
on this Irish Land Question, especially 
upon his modest proposal, went far to 
show that the legislative machine was 
very unevenly balanced, and that those 
distinguished Noblemen must have very 
little to do in that ‘‘ other place.” He 
thought it was very unfortunate that the 
Government did not accept his proposed 
solution of the difficulty in Ireland. 
The correspondence in Zhe Times on the 
matter began by Lord Dunraven under- 
taking to challenge a statement he had 
made, that since the passing of the Land 
Act landlords had forced their rents to 
an exorbitant point for the purpose of 
thus enabling themselves to get rid of 
their tenants without being subject to 
any claim of compensation. It was not 
every statement that was capable of de- 
monstration. Lord Lifford promised to 
vote for his Bill when it went to the 
House of Lords, if he could furnish six 
instances in which landlords had been 
found to unduly increase rents for the 
purpose of ejecting their tenants. How 
was he to prove that that increase was 
effected for the express purpose he 
alleged? He could only infer that that 
was the object in many instances for 
which landlords had raised their rents. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had given expression to 
considerable indignation in consequence 
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of the Amendment put on the Table by 
the Attorney General for Ireland, and 
though he had not the advantage of 
hearing the whole of his speech, he be- 
lieved that unless the Government 
would add to that Amendment, the 
Amendment that stood in the name of 
his hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy), the 
course they were taking would defeat 
the object of their own Bill. The 
Amendment of the Attorney General for 
Ireland would be intelligible if they 
were legislating permanently on the 
Land Question; but this was a tem- 
porary Bill to give relief to tenants in 
distressed districts. He should like to 

ive Notice that when they did get into 
Tocmaities on this Bill, he would move 
to add to the Amendment which stood 
in the name of the Attorney General for 
Ireland these words— 

“But the failure of the tenant to dispose of 
his interest owing to a want of purchasers shall 
not bar his right to compensation for disturb- 
ance. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, there were 
several Amendments on the Paper, and 
that was not the time for discussing 
Amendments. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER bowed 
readily to the observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; he was quite conscious 
that he was trespassing on the attention 
of the House. The landed interest in 
Ireland had been crying out before it 
was hurt, and the whole object of this 
artificial outcry had been to make the 
Government halt in their proposal to do 
justice to the tenants of Ireland. If the 
Government were to be cowed by the 
timidity of their own Followers and by 
the violence of the Opposition, then there 
was no hope for the tenantry of Ireland. 
If they adhered to the new course they 
had adopted, that would be equivalent 
to telling the landlords and the tenants 
to fight it out among themselves. There 
could be no doubt that the Land Act 
had not been successful in keeping down 
exorbitant rents. There were many 
cases were an agent took notice of the 
bonnet or shawl that a farmer’s daugh- 
ter used as she went to Mass on Sunday 
morning, and if he found a new bonnet, 
or a new shawl, or a respectable dress, 
he went to the farmer and said, ‘If you 
can afford to dress your daughter so well, 
you can afford to pay me a higher rent 
for the farm.’”’” He objected to the prin- 
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ciple that the tenant should depend upon 
the goodwill of his landlord. Such a 
principle afforded no protection against 
a bad landlord; and the rule of bad 
landlords had banished 3,000,000 of the 
Irish people. The conflict of opinion on 
the subject was truly bewildering ; but 
he would endeavour to deal with it with 
a due consideration of the arguments on 
the other ‘side. The House had been 
told by the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Brand) and the late Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) that the 
consequences of acceding to the Bill of 
the Government would be to encourage 
the hon. Member for Mayo in the work 
of agitation, and that a revolution, and 
other terrible consequences, would ensue. 
But, whatever harsh things he had said 
against the land system of Ireland, he 
had never been guilty of using one kind 
of language in the House and another 
elsewhere. Whether he had addressed 
audiencesoutside the House, or expressed 
his opinion in the Press, he had never 
spoken in a different manner from that 
which he adopted in that House. He 
had always denounced the land system 
of Ireland. The greatest evil in that 
system was the accumulation of the land 
of the country in the hands of a small 
number of people. The hon. Member for 
South Northumberland (Mr. Grey) had 
asked the compassion of the House for 
the widows and orphans of the unfor- 
tunate landowners of the country. But 
that was a small affair compared with 
the miseries of millions of the Irish 
people. The Irish Members had used 
no exaggeration on the subject. They 
had rather repressed their feelings. 
He had a decisive authority for the 
opinion he had expressed upon the dis- 
tribution of the land among few people. 
He thought the words of Holy Writ, 
which denounced woe to those who added 
house to house and field to field, were 
especially applicable to the state of Ire- 
land. It had been said that the country 
was over-populated. That was only 
true in the sense in which an hotel of 
three or four stories would be described 
as overcrowded if all the people who 
could easily be accommodated on all the 
floors were concentrated in the lower 
parts of the building. The people had 
been cleared out of one part of the coun- 
try, and huddled up into another. He 
objected to the clearance system; he 
objected to the efforts which had been 
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made to exterminate the Irish people. 
He would submit to the House the 
opinions which had been expressed. by 
seme seg foreigners on the subject. 
The Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, in an 
address in which he spoke in warm 
terms of the Irish character, said there 
was every justification for an agitation 
to procure the emancipation of the Irish 
easantry from English misrule, Mr. 
endell Phillips, an American of great 
ability and of the purest character, who 
was by no means a professional politi- 
cian, had said that America was glad to 
avail herself of the services of the Irish 
people, and had profited largely by their 
genius, and that he wondered at the 
way .in which they were treated by the 
English Government. When it was said 
that now that that House was engaged 
day after day in discussing Irish ques- 
tions that Ireland should be satisfied, 
he replied that there ought to be no 
occasion for discussing them, and that 
there was no obligation on the part of 
the oppressed to be grateful because 
their oppressor was at length listening 
to their complaints. The only way to 
get rid of Irish questions was for the 
Government and the country to do justice 
all round to Ireland, so as to raise up a 


contented, an industrious, and a pros- 
perous Irish Pecphe, 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, no one is 


more sensible than myself of the right 
of the hon. Member to be heard upon 
any question he chooses to treat, and 
especially upon the question of land. 
But, without any derogation to my re- 
spect for his abilities, I do venture to 
call the attention of the House to the 
course this debate has taken. The 
question is an Amendment by the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) on your leaving the Chair. He 
proposes that the operation of the Bill 
should be restricted to certain classes of 
estates; but we have travelled entirely 
away from the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire, leaving his Amendment 
as much forgotten as if he had been dead 
for 100 years, instead of being living and 
likely to be long a useful Member of 
this House. May I be permitted to 
make a remark which, I hope, will not 
be without effect. If I understand the 
matter, this House is a deliberative 
Assembly. Now, what is the essence 
ofa deliberative Assembly? It appears 
to me to be this—that a deliberative 
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Assembly is an Assembly that speaks 
always with a view of something it is 
going to decide. But if, when we 
have. a Motion like this. of. the hon. 


Member for South Leicestershire, we 


are to launch forth not only into a 
discussion of the Bill. at large, but 
into a general discussion of the con- 
dition of Ireland and the land burdens, 
and other questions that have no bearing 
on the Amendment, so far we lose the 
character of a deliberative Assembly al- 
together, because we take up that upon 
which we are not asked to give an 
opinion at all. It is a matter of general 
interest. I am presuming to suggest to 
the House, therefore, that they have an 
undoubted title to discuss this Bill at 
large on the question of the Speaker 
leaving the Chair; but it would be con- 
venient if we were permitted. to dispose 
of this Amendment of the hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire. On what has 
been said by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), I will only 
so far comment as to subscribe unre- 
servedly to what has been stated by my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for Ire- 
land. The hon. Member for Cork may 
see a change of front. Many men have 
a faculty for seeing that which does not 
exist. I believe he has exhibited that 
faculty, along with many other excellent 
faculties he possesses, to-night. But let 
us debate that subject when we come to 
it, and when we have some proposal 
bearing upon it. It has no bearing, and 
even the ingenuity of the hon. Member 
for Cork can give it no bearing, on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire. Although that 
Motion proceeds from a Gentleman of 
great authority, and who applies his 
mind with integrity and impartiality to 
this subject, yet a little reflection will 
let him see that not even an adversary 
of this measure can draw a distinction 
between estates where evictions have 
taken place and estates where they have 
not. Evictions may have taken place 
with good reason, and yet the disability - 
would be incurred. Evictions may have 
been delayed on other estates from 
various causes, and yet they could be 
put in operation the moment this Bill 
passed. Let us put that Amendment 
out of the way, and let us go forward to 
discussion, when the House can delibe- 
rate on the question as to whether this 
clause of my right hon. Friend the At- 
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torney General for Ireland is or is not a 
departure from the views we originally 
expressed when we endeavoured to im- 
ress the Bill upon the House. I think 
on not Pm any unreasonable re- 
quest when I ask on behalf of persons 
who are sent here not merely for the 
expression of opinion, but for the trans- 
action of Business, that we may be per- 
mitted to dispose of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire, leaving a perfectly fair and open 
field for those who wish to discuss the 
larger question on your leaving the 
Chair. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Tut O’DONOGHUE said, he was 
sorry he could not agree with the Prime 
Minister that this was a proper moment 
for division on the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire. 
It seemed to him that there still re- 
mained something to be said at this 
stage which could not so well find a 
place when the Bill got into Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had, with mournful tones and 
long-drawn visage, deplored the fact 
that two or three bad seasons would re- 
duce Ireland to a state of beggary, and 
he attributed this to some mysterious 
and inscrutable disease, whose diagnosis 
must baffle the ingenuity of the ablest 
and best-intentioned statesmen. The 
malady from which Ireland was suffer- 
ing was apparent, and the remedy was 
in the hands of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself. Ireland was suffering 
from an excess of rents, and it rested 
with the Government to provide that in 
future there should be no possibility of 
exacting such rents. The truth was, that 
the Irish landlords were open to the 
charge of rack-renting. The Land Com- 
mittee of the Constitutional Club de- 
fended the landlords from the charge of 
- harshness and excessive rack-renting by 
referring to the small number of evic- 
tions; but that was a fallacious argu- 
ment. What they had to show was the 
number of times in each year the land- 
lords had threatened to evict on process 
for rent ; and, if they did that, it would 
place beyond dispute the fact that in the 
vast majority of cases rent in Ireland was 
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threat of the seizure of stock, or the fear 
of starvation. In Kerry, last year, the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions had signed 
400 decrees of evictions for non-payment 
of rent. That was for last year. The 
Quarter Sessions had just been held in 
Kerry, at Killarney, Kenmare, Listowel, 
and Tralee, and there had been more 
than 200 ejectments—that was, about 
1,000 persons left homeless. In one of 
the most famous dictionaries ever com- 
piled, ‘‘ rack-rent”” was defined to be 
‘a rent usually extorted by Irish land- 
lords from their tenants.’”’? In 1836, the 
late Lord Derby used the following 
words in this House in a debate on Trish 
Poor Laws :— 

‘* He should have been most desirous of seeing 
a system introduced by which the poor rates 
levy might have acted as an absolute and posi- 
tive check upon that which he held to be one of 
the greatest evils of Ireland as between land- 
lord and tenant—namely, the exorbitant rents 
fixed upon. For now the landlord imposed a 
rent of 50s., knowing at the same time he should 
never get more than 40s., but trusting to what 
he could screw out of the tenant, willing to take 
anything he could get; while the poor tenant, 
from the great competition for land, undertook 
to give 50s., knowing well at the same time that 
he could not pay any such sum.”’ 


In the same speech, the noble Lord 
remarked that— 

‘*He could say, without hesitation, that he 
had seen instances of self-devotion on the part 
of the peasantry of Ireland which could not be 
met with elsewhere. He had repeatedly met 
with sacrifice for the purposes of benevolence 
and charity of all the little comforts possessed 
without hesitation, which reflected the highest 
credit on the humblest classes in Ireland.” 


No one could charge the late Lord Derby 
with being an agitator. Would anyone 
venture to say that the moral qualities 
of the Irish people had decreased since 
that time? A reference to statistics 
would show that there was less crime in 
Ireland than in any other country in the 
world of equal population. There was no 
country of whose population it could be 
said, as of the population of Ireland, that 
virtue was the rule and vice the excep- 
tion. Why did he say this of his own 
countrymen ? Simply to lead the House 
to the inevitable conclusion that it was 
quite impossible that such a peoplecould, 
as was pretended, have entered into a 
conspiracy to defraud their landlords. 
It had been said that in Ireland there 
was an anti-rent agitation, and a deter- 
mination not to pay rent. He pronounced 
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that assertion to be absolutely baseless, 
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and a complete misrepresentation of the 
state of feeling which existed in Ireland 
with regard to the payment of rent. 
There was in Ireland an agitation against 
the exaction of unfair rents—a deter- 
mination to resist the payment of unfair 
rents, and to brave the consequences of 
their non-payment. That feeling pre- 
vailed extensively in Ireland, and it ac- 
quired foree and volume with the spread 
of education, of intelligence, and the ac- 
quisition of political power by the people. 
The presumption was entirely in favour 
of the rents. being unfair from the cir- 
cumstance that the landlords had the 
fixing of these rents. It was not in 
human nature to resist the opportunity 
they had of charging more than the 
value of the land. any harsh things 
had been said of the tenants. To retort 
was easy. On one point, at least, there 
would be no controversy—that previous 
to the Act of 1870, tenants were simply 
robbed of their property in the shape of 
improvements. Since then the property 
of the tenantry had been appropriated 
by what Lord Carlingford called the silent 
process of rent-raising. In three Pro- 
vinces, at all events, the Act of 1870 
had failed to prevent capricious raising 
of rents with a view to eviction; and the 
landlords literally snapped their fingers 
at the Act. They dealt with the tenantry 
as if the Act had never passed. He be- 
lieved the intentions of the right hon. 
Gentleman when he introduced the Bill 
were excellent ; but his efforts had been 
inetfectual to protect the tenants from 
their landlords, and he very much feared 
they were now engaged in the prelimi- 
naries of another fiasco. At the meetings 
which he attended he had endeavoured 
to get a resolution passed to the effect 
that the eviction of a tenant for the non- 
payment of a rent fixed by the landlord 
was unjust, and called for the condemna- 
of every lover of justice. He thought 
the Bill, when first introduced, went a 
considerable length with him in that 
view. He had supposed that under this 
Bill a great portion of the rents of Ire- 
land would be revised in open court ; 
that everything bearing on them, in the 
interest of the tenant, would be sifted 
by skilled advocates; that the secrets of 
the Estate Office would be turned inside 
out ; that the landlords would be put on 
their defence, and asked in the face of 
their countrymen why they should not 
be mulcted in heavy damages for being 
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rack-renters. It now appeared, however, 
that they were simply to have the clause 
of the Irish Attorney General, which 
would enable every landlord to come to 
Court, and say he had agreed to let so- 
and-so. sell his interest. No questions 
would be asked, and, the Bill would 
simply be one for clearing off the small 
tenants in Ireland. In such cireum- 
stances, he very much doubted whether 
he should not feel it his duty to take the 
course indicated by the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork. 

Sir TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR 
said, that the Amendment which he had 
originally proposed was coldly received 
by the Chief Secretary and the Attorney 
General, and the Prime Minister, in his 
speech, alluded to it as entirely un- 
necessary, saying that no Judge would 
refuse to accept the landlord’s offer to 
allow the tenant to sell his goodwill asa 
just settlement of the question: He was 
glad to find the Government had now re- 
considered the point, and that his clause 
had been deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance for the Attorney General for Ire- 
land to place it upon the Paper. He 
attributed that very much to the division 
on the second reading, when about 100 
Liberals abstained from voting, or voted, 
as he did, against the Bill. Had it not 
been for that very ominous Government 
victory, which was like the victory of 
Pyrrhus, they would not have had that 
Amendment proposed. He was glad to 
find his Amendment had not given great 
satisfaction to the Home Rule Members 
opposite. If they had been satisfied 
with it, he would have taken the first 
opportunity of withdrawing it from the 
Paper. The Attorney General for Ire- 
land, in his speech, had made some 
statements which caused surprise as to 
the relations between landlord and ten- 
ant in Scotland. He (Sir Tollemache 
Sinclair) had himself managed a large 
estate in Scotland for a great portion of 
his life, and he was enabled to state that 
a great many of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s statements were inaccurate. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made some quotations from a standard 
text-book ; but he had only quoted those 

arts that suited his argument. In 
Scotland, if the produce of the crops 
exceeded, by however little, the cost of 
seed and tillage, the tenant was liable 
for the entire amount of his rent, as he 
was if he had the whole of his crop 
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destroyed by a bad harvest. He had 
seen a good deal of Irish land, and made 
inquiries as to the rent, and he could 
say that, so far from the landlords being 
amenable to the charge brought against 
them by the last speaker, the land in 
Treland was rented much lower than the 
same quality of land would be in Eng- 
land or in Scotland. Most of the land 
in Ireland was let at Griffith’s valuation, 
and a good deal of it far below that 
valuation, which, by-the-bye, was made 
at a time when prices were much lower 
than at present. He would boldly state 
that land in Ireland, in his opinion, was 
very much lower rented on the average 
than any part of England or Scotland. 
Hon. Gentlemen had complained that 
Trish tenants were rack-rented. Nodoubt, 
tenants were suffering very severely at 
present ; but he believed that such was 
the state of affairs in Ireland, so much 
was the country over-populated, and such 
a large proportion of the people were 
unable to find money, that there would 
be great misery there even if there were 
no such thing as rent at all. Over popu- 
lation had much more to do with the 
misery of Ireland than any amount of 
rack-renting. Great complaints were 
made of the treatment of tenants in 
Ireland ; but were they justified by the 
facts? In Scotland, landlords could 
evict at six weeks’ notice ; but in Ireland 
they had to give six months’ notice before 
they could evict. Further than that, an 
Irish tenant for six months after his 
eviction had a right to re-entry on the 
payment of his arrears ; but the Scotch 
tenant had no such privilege reserved to 
him. The Prime Minister, in his speech 
the other night, proved too much. He 
attacked the Irish proprietary, and he 
further attacked both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for the legislation they had passed 
in respect to Ireland. If that legisla- 
tion had been so unjust as the right 
hon. Gentleman represented, then the 
present Bill should have been extended 
to all Ireland and made permanent. 
Admitting that there was a certain 
amount of distress in Ireland, he held 
that it had been very much exaggerated. 
Mr. King Harman wrote to The Times 
the other day to say that 63 of the sche- 
duled districts had been struck off his 
relief list of The New York Herald Fund. 
This showed that the distress was de- 
creasing. Moreover, in spite of all dis- 
tress, the Inland Revenue statistics 
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showed that in Ireland each head of a 
family consumed whisky to the value of 
£5 per annum, besides brandy, beer, and 
other intoxicants. Therefore, if they 
chose to drink less whisky they could 

ay their rents. At all events, their 
inability to pay now was largely due to 
their enormous consumption of whisky, 
a consumption unparalleled in any part 
of the world. Then, again, so faras he 
could ascertain, the poor rates were not 
in any district of Ireland of an excessive 
amount. He was astonished to hear the 
language applied by the last speaker to 
Trish Jandlords, whom he had called 
oppressors and rack-renters. When hon. 
Gentlemen railed in that way at Irish 
landlords, they should look a little at 
home, for he found, on reference to the 
“society”? journals, that a Mr. John 
Howard Parnell appeared to be one of 
the worst landlords in all Ireland. He 
regretted the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) was not at that moment in the 
House to hear him; but the paper from 
which he was now quoting said the hon. 
Member’s elder brother, Mr. John 
Howard Parnell, held 1,700 acres in the 
County of Armagh, and that before 
going on his American tour Mr. Parnell, 
M.P., collected for his brother the half- 
year’s rent due in September, allowing a 
reduction of 7} per cent, although the 
tenants had been previously promised 15 
per cent. Although these tenants had 
paid their rents up to the Ist November, 
Mr. Parnell was himself one year and 
a-half in arrear with his rent to Trinity 
College to the amount of £1,500. The 
writer also said he was told the rents on 
Mr. Parnell’s estate were 40 per cent 
higher than on the adjoining estate, and 
that his tenants were subject to certain 
imposts not enforced elsewhere. [ ‘‘Ques- 
tion!” 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Will the 
hon. Member give his authority, or the 
name of the newspaper he is quoting ? 

Srr TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR : 
Vanity Fair. [‘Oh!”] It signified 
not a straw what paper it was from; a 
statement was a statement. The hon. 
Member for Cork had never denied the 
statement, and until it was denied he 
held it to be true. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN : Is the hon. 


Member aware that that has been proved 


to be an absolute fiction ? 
Sm TOLLEMACHE SINCLATR, 
continuing, said, the Attorney General 
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for Ireland had expressed regret that 
tenant right had n abolished in 
County Mayo ; but he thought the worst 
system of managing land was under a 
system of tenant right. They had, to a 
certain extent, the same. system in Scot- 
land. On his own estate a tenant used 
to have certain claims for amelioration 
at the end of his lease, and the incomin 
tenant was consequently burdened wi 
a large payment which crippled his re- 
sources. It was well known that capital 
to landlords in Scotland was only worth 
4 per cent, whereas to the tenant it was 
worth 10 per cent. He thought the 
greatest curse of Ireland was this system 
of tenant right. The Attorney General 
for Ireland said that the landlords of 
Ireland had obtained an equivalent for 
this Bill in the shape of £1,500,000. 
Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law): I did not say so. 
Srr TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR said, 
that it must be taken into account. The 
Attorney General for Ireland further 
stated that the landlords in Ireland 
would be put on the same footing as 
other creditors; but he forgot to state 
that landlords were obliged to give fur- 
ther credit in land. There was a com- 
lete difference between the two cases. 
He also stated that he could proceed by 
a bill of civil process of selling up the 
landlord’s sel of crop; but if that was 
so, how was the farm to be kept up? 
Other creditors did not care, and land- 
lords would not and could not have re- 
course to such extreme measures. What 
was the effect of legislation proposed by 
Irishmen in the House of Commons? 
The Encumbered Estates Act was passed, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) said it was an 
extreme measure, and, if they went on as 
they were at present doing, they wouldsee 
the land in the scheduled districts utterly 
unsaleable at the price at all. Even 
solvent landlords would be affected by 
the Bill. A great deal had been said 
about the Land Act of 1870, as if it were 
a measure of vast importance. But 
what did he find? During the whole of 
1878 the paltry sum of £18,000 only 
was paid for disturbances and improve- 
ment throughout the length and breadth 
of Ireland. Therefore, this sum did not 
give the people an exalted opinion of 
this Act, which was introduced as a 
grand discovery. Not only would the 
Bill, if passed, ruin Irish landlords, but 
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it also would reduce widows and orphans 
to beggary, and in time to come the Chief 
Secretary and the Attorney General for 
Ireland would think of the ruin they had 
brought about. When the House was 
in Committee he had several new clauses 
to move. 

Lorp ELCHO, who had the following 
Amendment on the Paper :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, this Bill, 
while departing from the vital provision of ‘ The 
Trish Land Act of 1870,’ is not required for the 
relief of the ial distress now existing in 
Ireland, and will not improve the condition of 
the agricultural population of that country,”’ 


said, it was useful that an hon. Member 
had had the courage to state a sound com- 
mon. sense view on this Irish Land Ques- 
tion. Where did they stand in regard to 
this Bill? The Government had putdown 
with a great flourish of trumpets a new 
clause to the Bill; but they afterwards 
said that its principle was already in 
the Bill. He was sorry to say that 
his hon. Friend was prevented making 
the explanation he wanted, as he was 
the sole patentee of the new clause 
which was brought in by the Attorney 
General for Ireland, and this act on his 

art would be the first thing he would 
fists to defend. He (Lord Elcho) had a 
very few observations to trouble the 
House with. The question before the 
House was as re ed the general prin- 
ciples of the Bill and the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell). In 1870 he did not support 
the Land Billasa whole; but to the best 
of his judgment there was one part of the 
Bill he resisted to the utmost, and that 
was the principle of disturbance—the 

rinciple of payment for compensation 
. transferring one-third of the property 
of one — to the ar of another. 
That was plain simple lan except 
to Irish Renda He believed the 
disturbance clause would lead to all sorts 
of evils. The transference of the third 
of the property of one man to another 
—that was in plain Scotch or plain 
English or Welsh, but not in Irish, what 
the disturbance clause meant. He be- 
lieved the principle was wrong, and the 
result would be proved by the fact that 
this wrong principle would be used as a 
lever and as a starting point for further 
wrong. If he supported, as he intended 
to do, the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
behind‘him (Mr. Pell), he wished, at the 
same time, to guard himself in any form 
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or shape from being supposed to ap- 
als in any way of the Bill brought in 

y the Government, Protean though it 
might be. He approved of this clause 
solely on the ground that it minimized, 
to a certain extent, the evils of the Bill. 
He did not know whether, in the course 
of any of the “‘ pretty quarrels ’’ between 
hon. Members opposite and the Govern- 
ment as to whether they should have the 
whole loaf or not, the Bill would not be 
dropped altogether. But, short of that, 
he would accept half a loaf, and he 
should support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. His hon. Friend opposite 
spoke of the relative position in which a 
landlord would be as regards other cre- 
ditors if this Bill passed. He had a 
letter from a friend in Waterford County, 
and he said— 

“Tt has been alleged that the proposed Bill 
will still leave the landlord facility for the re- 
covery of his debt equal to that possessed by the 
trader or ‘gombeer-man,’ but of the two latter, 
the first can stop giving further credit, whereas 
the landlord’s goods continue to be enjoyed by 
his debtor; and the ‘ gombeer-man’ is so ini- 
tiated in every secret of the farmer as to be able 
to strike at the exact moment when recovery of 
his debt, or its partial discharge—accompanied, 
probably, by some conditions still further en- 
tangling his victim—is possible. The inmates 
of the Union-house are less in number than at 
this time last year, and a fallin the rate, average 
about 2s. or 2s. 2d., is expected. There is not 
one of our local representatives who would like 
to make this statement in Parliament.”’ 


He should read to the House an extract 
from a letter written by an Englishman 
who was agent for an estate in Roscom- 
mon worth £10,000 a-year. He wrote 
as follows to his landlord, who happened 
to be abroad :— 


‘‘The estates are in a scheduled district, and 
your consequent apprehensions will be, I fear, 
but too truly realized. Already has it been in- 
dustriously circulated among the tenants on no 
account should they pay rents; and on my half- 
year’s rent day held last week—five weeks later 
than usual—for the purpose of receiving the gale 
due May 1, 1879, out of £5,000 I received £290, 
and the few who paid me were leaseholders at 
almost nominal rents. I yesterday happened to 
meet several of your tenants who to my know- 
ledge have money laid by in bank deposits, and 
on my inquiring why they had not paid me their 
rents, they replied very curtly they did not 
mean to do so. ‘Why?’ ‘Until they saw 
further.’’’ “ You will,” the agent proceeded, 
** give me credit for having kept the estate pretty 
clear of arrears up to May 1, 1878. Ona rental 
of £10,000 the arrear column showed but £234 
—the lettings being all cheap there was no 
reason why it should be otherwise. The rental 
of May 1879, shows an arrear of £4,000. I 
prised no one for rent who could fairly have 
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been said to have suffered; and, besides, I for- 
gave a half-year’s rent to nearly all the small 
mountain tenants and those who suffered very 
much during the past 18 months. I was un- 
able, in consequence of your forbearance and 
liberality, to send youone penny. The distress 
is now at an end, save in the extreme west, and 
a great promise of an abundant harvest, with 
good prices for stock and butter, made us all 
sanguine that ‘the winter of our discontent’ 
had passed. .. Calves and pigs, the small farmers’ 
stock, meyer were dearer. A sucking calf is 
worth from 40s. to 50s.; pork, 60s. per cwt. ; 
butter 1s. per Ib.—the latter just double last 
year’s price. Meetings have been held in every 
village, Land League branches established in 
every district, and the people told to hold all 
they can make now, and to pay no rent. Eject- 
ment for non-payment is, as you know, the 
only remedy for recovery of small holdings. 
The fear of it has always exercised a wholesome 
influence. If we are now to be practically de- 
prived of the only means we had of getting our 
own, and to which I, at all events, never re- 
sorted, save in extreme cases—threats being 
generally enough—I have no hesitation in say- 
ing we shall be quite unable to recover rents, 
and the results must be forced sales in the 
Landed Estates Court. You have 800 tenants 
whose average rent is £10; if to recover £10 I 
am to expose you to a penalty of £70, where 
should I find the means of satisfying such a 
decree ?”’ 


In conclusion, he thanked the House for 
having listened to him. He had read 
these Fetters in the interest of truth and 
fairness, and they went much closer to 
the point than anything he could say. 
Mr. MELDON complained that the 
discussion which had been going on 
throughout the evening had been a 
mere waste of time, and that it had not 
been directed to the principle of the 
Bill. All that hon. Members opposing 
the Bill seemed anxious about was to 
defer as far as possible the moment when 
the House would come to a final decision 
on the Bill. The question as to whether 
the operation of the Bill should be 
limited or not was a matter for the con- 
sideration of the Committee. There was 
nothing in the law as it at present stood 
to prevent a landlord recovering his 
rent asa debt ; and, therefore, it was not 
correct to say that the Bill interfered to 
prevent landlords in Ireland recovering 
their rents. It left untouched all the 
remedies which the landlords, either in 
Ireland or in England, possessed at the 
present time. In Iréland the right of 
the landlord was paramount to the claim 
of any other creditor as long as the rent 
was unpaid, and the landlord could pre- 
vent any of the goods of the tenant 
from being sold to pay a trader’s account 
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unless the rent had been satisfied to 
the last farthing. He certainly found 
fault with the Bill for its narrow scope. 
He considered it was unfair to apply 
the Bill only to those districts in 
Ireland which by accident happened to 
be scheduled districts, because, owing 
to the way in which districts were 
scheduled in Ireland, there were many 
districts which ought to be scheduled 
but which were excluded. But that 
was a matter not affecting the principle 
of the Bill, and it was a question which 
might be fairly and considerately dis- 
cussed in Committee; and if the House 
thought it right that it should be so ex- 
tended, he, for one, should not stand in 
the way of that extension. But when 
the question of the limitation of the Bill 
was discussed at that time, he certainly 
thought it was not a question on which 
the time of House should be wasted. It 
would not be right for him to enter into 
a discussion of the various clauses which 
would be proposed in Committee. There 
was one which had been referred to and 
much discussed, and that was the 
Amendment of the Attorney General for 
Ireland. He thought that was an 
Amendment which ought, and no doubt 
would, recommend itself to hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House. It 
would afford in certain cases an immen- 
sity of relief to men holding land in Ire- 
land, who were badly in want of relief. 
He thought it was a step towards the 
final settlement of the Land Question 
upon a correct and proper basis ; and he 
should be surprised, when the House 
came to consider it, if they did not 
enlarge the scope more than the Amend- 
ment did. He thought it was wrong in 
a deliberative Assembly, such as that 
was, to waste time as it had been that 
evening; and he trusted the House 
would soon go to a division, as the 
sooner the question was settled the 
better it would be for all concerned. 
Mr. GRANTHAM denied that the 
Trish landlord by his power of eviction 
was placed in a much better position 
for recovering his rent than the English 
landlord. It was true that the English 
landlord could not evict in a summary 
way unless there was a power of re-entry 
in the lease ; but he had no object in 
evicting summarily, because there was 
generally a sufficient equivalent for his 
rent in the opportunity he had of dis- 





training, or in the valuation for tillage, 
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which was made at the expiration of 
notice to quit. The Irish landlord, on 
the other hand, was debarred from giving 
that notice to quit at the expiration of 
which he would recover his rent, because 
he was subject to this heavy penalty, 
that if he gave notice to quit he would be 
liable to have to compensate the tenant 
for disturbance. In reality, the English 
landlord was in a better position for re- 
covering his rent than the Irish landlord, 
because there was scarcely an instance 
in which the former, at the expiration 
of his notice, even if it were two years, 12 
months, or only six months, had not an 
equivalent for his rent; so that he al- 
most invariably recovered. If it was 
necessary that something should be 
done let them limit it to the cases which 
were referred to by the Leader of the 
House, and in which there was a possi- 
bility that there might be harshness on 
the part of the landlord. If they did 
that the Bill might do some good ; but if 
they passed it asa general principle it 
wit do immense harm. The hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) alluded 
with a feeling of horror to the emigra- 
tion ship. He (Mr. Grantham) thought 
as the English people were sending 
pecuniary relief to their poor unfortu- 
nate countrymen in Ireland they should 
exercise some control over the way in 
which the relief was rendered. It was 
because of the improvident marriages 
in that country and the over-population 
there which had gone on for so many 
years that this distress was so great. 
In England there was unexampled agri- 
cultural distress; but there was no such 
distress in England as there was in Ire- 
land, and that was because over-popula- 
tion had not gone onin England. Irish 
peasants who lived in huts might get 
better homes in our Colonies. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) was in 
substance the same as that which he (Mr. 
W. Fowler) had proposed as an Amend- 
ment to the ist clause of the Bill in 
Committee. He framed his Amend- 
ment without any concert with the hon. 
Member, on the grounds stated by the 
Prime Minister the other day, when he 
said that only a ‘‘ comparative handful ”’ 
of landlords had treated their tenants ill, 
and that the great mass of landlords had 
done their duty well, and that he had 
no fault to find with them. It seemed 
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to him, therefore, that they ought to en- 
deavour to find words which should con- 
fine the operation of this Act to the bad 
landlords who had brought ‘so much 
trouble on their country, and they ought 
not to punish the good landlords for the 
misconduct of the bad. Therefore, he 
approved of this Amendment ; but he 
desired to say something as to the gene- 
ral principle of the Bill, many other 
hon. Members having referred to it. 
Since the Attorney General for Ireland 
had put his Amendment on the Paper, 
they had, in fact, another Bill. He (Mr. 
W. Fowler) was certainly surprised at 
that Amendment, for it seemed some- 
thing like an extension of the Ulster 
custom to the whole remainder of Ire- 
land. That seemed to be a very import- 
ant proposal. It might be right or it 
might be wrong ; but it was rather diffi- 
eult on the spur of the moment to decide 
whether it was or was not right, and 
what its effect might be. He should not 
feel quite clear on that point until he 
heard what the Attorney General for 
Treland had to say in favour of his 
Amendment. The great difficulty they 
all had to contend with was that of find- 
ing out what were the actual facts of 
case. For instance, the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) said that small 
holders would not be able to sell their 
holdings under this Amendment ; but, on 
the other hand, he (Mr. W. Fowler) had 
just heard from one of the largest land- 
lords in Ireland that some of the very 
smallest holdings on his estate were sold 
with the greatest ease. In fact, he told 
him that the very smallest were sold 
most easily in many cases, because there 
was more competition fur a holding of 
which the value was only a small sum 
of money. Then, again, he was puzzled 
about the Schedule to this Bill. The 
hon. and learned Member behind him 
(Mr. Meldon) said that some districts 
were not scheduled which ought to be 
scheduled ; but he (Mr. W. Fowler), on 
the other hand, could assert that some 
districts were scheduled which ought 
not to be scheduled. Now, he wished 
to refer to the relation of this Bill to 
the Act of 1870. He thought it was not 
a development of that Act; but that it 
was, so far as it went, a repeal of that 
Act. By that Act, Parliament said to 
the Irish tenant—‘‘ We are giving you 
a great boon—a boon not known to the 
tenantry of England or Scotland — on 
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one condition, that you perform your bar- 
gains strictly—that you pay your rents.” 
Over and over again the Prime Minister 
laid this down; but, by this Bill, they 
should declare that payment of rents 
would not, in all cases, be necessary to 
secure to the tenant the benefit of the 
Act—that he might be in arrear, and 
yet he might secure compensation for 
disturbance supposing he could prove 
certain things. So they took from the 
landlord the remedy of ejectment in 
many cases, and, what was far worse, 
they gave out an idea that rent need not 
be paid. But it was said the landlord 
would have his other remedies, and that 
a reasonable landlord would not be in- 
jured. He had mademuch inquiry on that 
subject, and he heard just the contrary. 
It was said that landlords were very 
timid; but, at any rate, he was assured 
that on many estates no rents would be 
paid till December, 1881, if this Bill 
should pass. In that way, if that were 
so, they were selecting one class and 
imposing on them a heavy burden. In 
his opinion, a great national disaster 
should be met in a national way. The 
Prime Minister had a horror of making 
mistakes in the expenditure of public 
money, and so had he; but he would 
rather run that risk than alter the prin- 
ciples of the law to meet a temporary 
distress, in a way which might be dan- 
gerous to the future prosperity of the 
country. It seemed to be forgotten how 
peculiar was the condition of Ireland. 
The ignorant people were encouraged 
by agitators to Pellove that in some way 
or other the land was to be theirs, and 
was to be taken away from its present 
owners. They forgot -that, even if that 
were done, they would only have a new 
set of owners, and a new land difficulty 
20 years hence; so the effects of this 
Bill were far more serious than might 
appear at first sight. The proceedings 
of Parliament might encourage false and 
dangerous notions. He had thought 
much on this question, and the more he 
had thought the more doubt he had felt 
as to this Bill; and he was, therefore, 
disposed to support an Amendment which 
would confine the scope of the measure 
to the areas where, according to the 
Chief Secretary, it was really required. 
He understood the principle of the Act 
of 1870. It was clear, conspicuous, and 
full of light, compared with the care a 
embodied in this Bill. He did not 
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lieve this proposal would really benefit 
the people whom it was intended to help. 
It was notorious that in a vast number 
of cases there were too many people on 
the land. However hard the remedy 
might be, the true remedy was that they 
should find a home where there would 
be room for them. Now he spoke with 
more freedom on this question, because 
he was a Radical Land Law Reformer. 
He longed to see the land’ both of 
England and Ireland free from the in- 
cumbrances and settlements and muddles 
with which it was burdened. But that 
was not the question of to-day. He 
wanted to see owners free; but he wanted 
to see rents properly paid, or they could 
have no real prosperity. If an owner 
could not get his rents, how could he 
perform his duty as a landlord? They 
must upset all their ideas about owner- 
ship if they threw any doubt on this 
right of the owner to his rent. For his 
part, he should be delighted to see a 
great number of tenants in Ireland be- 
come owners by turning their tenancies 
into ownerships ; but if an occupier was 
to become an owner, he must pay his 
landlord a fair price for his land. He 
would only add that, although he felt the 
greatest reluctance to differ from the 
Government, he was compelled to record 
his vote in favour of the Amendment. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that the 
speeches to which he had just listened 
seemed to him to have not the slightest 
relation to the question. It had been 
repeated by hon. Members as an argu- 
ment bearing on the question that Ire- 
land was over-populated, and that dis- 
tressed tenants ought to find in some 
other country the relief they could not 
obtain in Ireland. ‘With the permission 
of the House, he would treat this matter 
as bearing on the subject under discus- 
sion, and simply say there was no Colony 
of England, no part of the United States, 
no place whatsoever to which any poor 
man could at the present moment go 
with any hope of benefit to himself. 
Those, in fact, who recommended emigra- 
tion had not taken the trouble to investi- 
gate the matter, or were merely talkin 
against time in order to prevent the Bi 
going into Committee. He regretted to 
hear the tone in which this matter was 
dealt with by the hon. Baronet who 
spoke from his side of the House (Sir 
Tollemache Sinclair), and by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Elcho). It was 
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said that these tenants would not pay 
their rents, though they were able 
to do so, and had money in the bank. 
The noble Lord opposite had told the 
House so; but if that were true, why 
did not the noble Lord allow the Bill to 
go into Committee at once? No damage 
whatever would be done, for the very fact 
of their having money in the bank would 
prevent their coming under any of the 
clauses of the Bill. To say that there 
was no distress when the late Govern- 
ment dealt with it as a matter of excep- 
tional distress, and when the present Go- 
vernment had admitted that deaths had 
resulted from famine fever, was to utter 
words of mockery. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
though he should support the Amend- 
ment, as intended to minimize the evils 
likely to result from the Bill, he would, 
for his own part, prefer to meet the Mo- 
tion that the Speaker do leave the Chair 
with a direct negative. He was very 
much surprised at the remark of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) that they were talking to 
delay the Bill. [Jronical cheers.] He 
was not surprised to hear cheers of that 
kind, and he knew exactly what they 
meant. But he was unfortunate enough 
to have been through the whole of a far 
greater famine in Ireland. He remem- 
bered the people dying by hundreds ; he 
remembered, too, the sympathy that 
was felt for them throughout the whole 
country; and he defied hon. Gentlemen 
who had cheered in that way to con- 
tradict him when he said that there was 
not a single Englishman in that House 
who did not feel for the Irish peasant 
in the distress from which he was now 
suffering. But that was a totally dif- 
ferent thing from assenting to the 
Bill before the House. The very tem- 
and honest speech of the hon. 

ember for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) 
would show the Prime Minister that 
many of his supporters differed from 
him in this matter. Never was there a 
greater mistake than that made by the 
right hon. Gentleman in shaking that 
security of rent which he professed to 
establish by the Act of 1870. That pre- 
cedent, once made, it would be most 
difficult to set aside. Upon the Prime 
Minister the responsibility would rest, 
for he never would have been supported 
by public opinion in a settlement sup- 
posed to be final in 1870 if it had oozed 
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out that, coming into power 10 years 
afterwards, he would destroy what he 
had then done, and render those prin- 
ciples nugatory upon which right and 
justice were founded. The Attorney 
General for Ireland had said of the 
clause he was to introduce that its prin- 
ciples were embodied in the Bill, and 
that no County Court Judge, if a land- 
lord agreed to give his tenant leave to 
sell his interest in the land, would be 
foolish enough to grant him other com- 
pensation. He looked in vain to find 
that principle in the Bill, and he ven- 
tured to say it was an afterthought of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had said 
that this wasnot oneof those things which 
would prevent capital from coming into 
Ireland. He begged to differ from the 
right hon. Gentleman. He heard last 
night of a most remarkable case. An 
English lady with £160,000 had married 
an Irish landlord, whose estates were 
encumbered to the extent of £51,000. 
He asked his wife, after they were mar- 
ried, to pay off that encumbrance. It 
was a very improper thing, no doubt, for 
the husband to ask his wife to agree 
to do; but the point was this—the 
trustees said nothing could be done 
unless they got an Act of Parliament 
to permit them to do it. They got 
the Act, the money was raised, when 
in came the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land; the money had not been paid, 
and the lady had refused her consent. 
{ Laughter.] It was easy for hon. Gen- 
tlemen to laugh, but it was an absolute 
fact; and he ventured to say the same 
thing would happen over and over again. 
It had been said that the tenants lived 
by the land; but what did the landlords 
live by? If they did not get their rent, 
what was to become of them with the 
mortgages, the quit rents, the county cess 
and other charges they had to pay ? Was 
it fair to those men, whom they were 
bound to encourage, to raise a tenant 
right on their estates as the Attorney 
General for Ireland proposed to do? 
He knew one estate of 43,000 or 44,000 
acres in the South West of Ireland ; it was 
rented at £20,000. In 1837 there were 
about 8,000 tenants uponit. The landlord 
then died, and his successor was particu- 
larly anxious to put the property into 
good order. He did all in his power to get 
the people to emigrate, and paid for 
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their emigration. At present there were 
about 1,000 tenants on the estate. From 
1840 to 1854 the landlord and tenant 
erected, buildings, and did all that was 
necessary between them. But from 1854 
the estate had been treated as an Eng- 
lish estate; and every single farthing 
for. buildings, farmhouses, cottages, 
everything had. been paid by the land- 
lord. Upon buildings alone £55,000 
had been spent, and £25,000 on drain- 
ing. The moment the Bill was brought 
in the buildings were stopped ; but the 
drainage works were not stopped in 
order that the people might not be de- 
moralized. There had been no change 
of rent for 40 years, and only four evic- 
tions, two of them to settle disputes be- 
tween tenants on neighbouring farms. 
Upon such an estate, where everything 
had been done by the landlord, to raise 
a tenant right, as the Attorney General 
for Ireland proposed to do, was mon- 
strous. They had had a most important 
statement from the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). He stated it was 
absolutely necessary, in the interest of 
the 250,000 very poor tenants in the 
West of Ireland, that they should either 
emigrate or migrate to some other part 
of Ireland. He preferred the latter, as 
that might be easily done, and mentioned 
4,000,000 acresin the Midland counties of 
Ireland, to which they might go. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) would not go into 
the question now, further than to show 
that that was the only remedy the hon. 
Member for Cork thought there was for 
this very poor class of tenants. But they 
could not face the difficulty with the phi- 
losophic coolness of the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. A. Arnold), who com- 
pared the population of Jersey with 
that of Ireland, and said there was room 
in Ireland for 35,000,000 of people. 
Surely that hon. Gentleman had never 
been in Jersey, or he would have known 
better than to compare two such coun- 
tries. Why, in Jersey the land was let 
at from £6 to £8 per acre, and was cul- 
tivated in the best manner; the people 
were the most industrious in the world ; 
and there was no agitation there. If 
Ireland enjoyed these advantages, and 
would use her industry as she did in 
every other part of the world, if she 
could be free from agitation, they might 
have a chance of seeing her prosperous. 
He would go a step further. r the 
Famine of 1847-48 Ireland made most 
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rapid advances. The return of the 
Savings Banks, the state of the cultiva- 
tion of the land and the cottages, proved 
what a marked improvement had taken 
place in Ireland.; Their sympathies 
were all with the distress whieh. now 
existed. They all wished to see Ireland 
contented, happy, and prosperous. They 
had now a hope of a good harvest. 
Their stock and their produce brought 
a much better price than this time last 
year. But as for this Bill, the more it 
was discussed—and he was not sur- 
prised that the Prime Minister wished 
to stop discussion—the more its naked- 
ness would be exposed; the more the 
rights of property were shown to be dealt 
with, the more difficulty there would 
be in carrying it through the House. 
He believed it was unjust to the land- 
lord, unwise to the tenantry, and injurious 
to the country at large ; and, therefore, 
he should vote for the Amendment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) admitted that the 
concluding observations of the hon, and 
gallant Baronet were interesting; but 
said they were not very pertinent to the 
presentdiscussion. There had beenagreat 
deal of strong language used against the 
Bill, but very little argument. They had 
heard the allegations repeated again and 
again which were made on the second 
reading of the Bill. It was said that the 
Bill must have a prejudicial effect in 
preventing rents being paid for two 
years. But there was nothing of that 
kind in the Bill. Landlords would have 
precisely the same remedy as other 
creditors. If other creditors could re- 
cover their debts, so could the landlord. 
The landlord had not only an equal 
right to sue, but he had the advantage 
of not being obliged to be in a hurry to 
sue, because, should any other creditor 
come in before him and seize the tenant’s 
goods under a writ of execution, it must 
be on the term of paying the landlord 
one year’s rent. It was only the un- 
reasonable landlord who unfairly insisted 
upon the exercise of his strict right that 
would be affected by the Bill. But it 
was said that the character of the Bill 
had been greatly altered by the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 
Well, he had to remind the House that 
on the second day of the debate he had 
stated that no Court would hold a land- 
lord to have acted unreasonably who had 
given to his tenant the option of selling 
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—if the tenant had refused to exercise 
such option. The tenant, as had been 
frequently pointed out, must first of all 
prove his inability to pay his rent. He 
would scarcely venture to swear that he 
had no means if he had money in a Joint 
Stock Bank. The bank manager could 
be called to prove that the man had 
a balance to his credit; and the proof 
would be as easy if the tenant had money 
in the Savings Bank or had stock upon 
his farm. The only case in which there 
would be any difficulty in proving 
ability to pay would be the rare one 
of the man who kept money in a stock- 
ing. The habit of the tenant farmer who 
could save money was not now to keep 
it at home, but to invest it in the Joint 
Stock Bank, or to lodge it in a Savings 
Bank; and in all suchcases the proof was 
easy. But hon. Gentlemen stopped too 
soon, for if the tenant had even proved 
his inability to pay he should also show 
that he had made a reasonable offer, 
and that the landlord had unreasonably 
refused his terms. From the very first 
he (Mr. Law) had argued that if the 
tenant refused to sell his interest, the 
landlord allowing him to sell, no Court 
would hold that the landlord was un- 
reasonable in not accepting his proposal 
to continue tenant. That was the Bill as 
it originally stood. Why, then, it would 
be asked, was it introduced in the shape 
of an Amendment? Because some hon. 
Members thought that the Bill did not 
make it sufficiently plain, and the Go- 
vernment had no desire to allow the 
matter to remain in any possible ambi- 
guity. He (Mr. Law) maintained that 
it was in the Bill already; but to pre- 
clude all question on the subject he had 
given Notice of the Amendment. The 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho) seemed to think that 
to impose a fine an a landlord who turned 
out of their homes poor people who could 
not pay was a manifest violation of all 
principle, and the transference of one 
man’s property to another. But one of 
the cardinal principles of the Land Act 
was to recognize the right occupancy in 
the Irish tenant, and to give legal sanc- . 
tion to the moral claim for compensation 
for improvement ; and he found in the 
Division List on the second reading of 
the Land Bill of 1870 the name of the 
noble Lord the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire in the majority. So that the 
principle he now condemned was con- 
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tained in the Bill which the noble Lord 
then yooh The hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) proposed 
to narrow the scope of the Bill, by pro- 
viding that compensation for disturbance 
should be limited to the case of tenants 
on properties where evictions had taken 
place since the Ist of November, 1879. 
f there were any clear and satisfactory 
mode of distinguishing, for the purposes 
of legislation, the good from the bad, he 
would be inclined to go a long way with 
the hon. Gentleman; but could this 
rinciple be carried out with fairness ? 
he test suggested by the hon. Member 
was whether there had been any eviction 
on an estate between the Ist of Novem- 
ber and the passing of this Bill. But it 
was obvious that there might have been 
during this interval upon one estate 
half-a-dozen evictions of a perfectly justi- 
fiable kind, and upon another not a 
single instance; although, in the latter 
case, the owner might have taken all the 
preliminary proceedings for the purpose, 
and might have a sheaf of decrees for 
ossession in his pocket, and thus would 
e free to proceed to evict to his heart’s 
content the moment the Bill was passed. 
The Government desired to protect all rea- 
sonable landlords from being damaged 
by the Bill; and, therefore, they had 
imposed certain conditions on the tenant, 
which would, they believed, effectually 
distinguish the good landlords from the 
few harsh and bad ones. He knew that 
hon. Gentlemen did not like their land 
being touched at all; but if they would 
regard the matter in a common-sense 
way, they would see that anyone who 
objected to the compensation clause of 
the Bill as likely to injure himself must 
admit tpso facto that it was a question 
whether he himself was likely to act 
reasonably or unreasonably in dealing 
with his distressed tenant. There was 
not an Irish landlord in the House who 
would not unhesitatingly affirm that he 
had always acted and would continue to 
act reasonably towards his tenants ; but 
if they were only reasonable, the Bill 
could not injure them in the least; the 
only way in which the Bill could touch 
them was in their reasonableness being 
subjected to the examination of an im- 
ombey and competent tribunal. He 
oped the Amendment would be disposed 
of without further loss of time, and that 
the House would proceed to go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill 
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Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Sir, with reference to some of the con- 
cluding observations of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland, I would desire to 
call the attention of the House to the 
very curious way in which the argu- 
ments adduced by the Government in 
favour of this measure are developing 
themselves. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has taken the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) to task 
because he says he is proposing an im- 
practicable Amendment to meet an en- 
tirely imaginary case; and he says the 
object of the present Bill is not to deal 
with proved cases of hardness and 
cruelty or inhumanity on the part of the 
landlords, but that it is intended to pre- 
vent anything of the kind that may here- 
after take place. Earlier in the evening 
the same point was very strongly im- 
pressed upon us, and we were told that 
no one suggested for a moment that 
there had actually been any cruelty or 
hardness or inhumanity, but that the 
object of the Bill was simply to prevent 
anything of the sort occurring. That is 
a very curious development of the main 
argument originally used by the Chief 
Secretary as to the ground for bringing 
forward his Bill. The first view of the 
Government, he told us, was that the 
question of the Irish land could only be 
dealt with after they themselves had had 
full time to consider it and to formulate 
the way in which it should be dealt with 
by Parliament. “But,” said theright hon. 
Gentleman, ‘‘ matters have arisen which 
have rendered it impossible for us to do 
that ;’’ and then he referred to the recent 
evictions. It was upon the evictions that 
the right hon. Gentleman rested his case. 
He rested his case not only upon the 
greater number of evictions that took 
place in 1878 and 1879 as compared 
with former years, but especially upon 
the large number which have taken 
place within the last six months, parti- 
cularly in the distressed districts. The 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire, 
objecting, as most of us on this side of 
the House do, to the provisions of the 
Bill as being of a dangerous and mis- 
chievous character, thinks that, as we 
were beaten with regard to the principle 
of the measure on the second reading, it 
would be well that we should take the 
Chief Secretary at his word, when he 
said that the measure was intended to 
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meet the cruel proceedings of a small 
number of bad landowners who brought 
discredit upon their class, and that we 
should limit the operation of the mea- 
sure to such individuals. If the state- 
ment of facts on which the Government 
rest this measure is correct, the proposal 
of the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire is in perfect accordance with the 
spirit of the Bill. The measure pro- 
fesses to be limited in point of time and 
area; it is defended sometimes, although 
not always, on the ground that it is of 
an exceptional character, and that its 
operation is limited in the manner I 
have pointed out. Sometimes we know 
that it is defended upon grounds exactly 
the contrary; but, assuming that it is 
of an exceptional character, the hon. 
Member makes the not altogether un- 
natural proposal that if we are to have 
exceptional legislation we must mark 
that exceptional character in a clear and 
distinct manner, and must place restric- 
tions upon its operation which will hold 
water at a future time. In proposing 
this Amendment the hon. Member 
wishes it to be understood that under the 
circumstances the carrying of it would 
be the best thing that we can hope for ; 
not that he by any means approves the 
principle of the Bill, even if so limited. 
The hon. Member for South Northum- 
berland (Mr. Grey) in the opening sen- 
tence of his very able speech this even- 
ing, expressed himself as not altogether 
satisfied with the Amendment, on the 
ground that if adopted it would give 
too much colour to the Bill of the Go- 
vernment. For my own part, I must say 
that if we had the opportunity again 
offered to us of protesting against the 
character of the Bill I should be unwill- 
ing to give any colour to it; but, at all 
events, if we are to have this Bill, we 
shall do well to limit its operation in the 
manner indicated by the Amendment. 
The hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
W. Fowler) has given Notice of an 
Amendment in Committee which is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire; and 
I think that it will be convenient to dis- 
cuss the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge when we get into Committee. 
I wish now to say a few words on the 
general position. On the whole I must 
say that this has been a very remarkable 
evening. The whole of the proceedings 
of the Governnient and of those who are 
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interested in the Bill have been very 
curious. They were hically de- 
scribed by the hon. Member for the 
Oity of Cork (Mr. Parnell) when he said 
that we have come this evening into an 
entirely new position. We are, of 
course, aware that it is not competent 
at this stage of the Bill to discuss an 
Amendment which we are informed will 
be moved in Committee on behalf of the 
Government; but I may be permitted to 
say that the change of front indicated 
by that Amendment is far more com- 
plete than the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is disposed to admit. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General forIreland says that there 
is nothing new in the proposal which he 
intends to make. He says that the prin- 
ciple of that Amendment was, in the 
opinion of the Government, contained 
in the Bill when it was originally intro- 
duced, and that he is rather surprised 
that any person reading the measure 
should have been so blind as not at once 
to have recognized the fact, and that by 
the Amendment he intended to bring 
forward they were only putting into clear 
form that which they believed wasalready 
contained in the Bill. Itis, of course, diffi- 
cult to raise any question as to what the 
Government believe is contained in their 
Bill, because we know that it was drawn 
up in a very great hurry, and that itis far 
from being faultless. Nevertheless, it is 
a little hard upon us to ask us to believe 
that the principle of the Amendment of 
the Attorney General for Ireland was 
contained in the Bill as it was originally 
drawn. All I can say is, that when the 
Government first introduced this mea- 
sure, they never put forward the prin- 
ciple of this Amendment, which the hon. 

ember for Cork City has described as - 
that of “free sale.” We have heard a 
deal about freedom of sale—a principle 
which the hon. Member for the city of 
Cork recognized as one of great import- 
ance, but which, he said, if introduced 
into the Bill, would require a great deal 
of handling and development. It never 
occurred to me, or to a great majority on 
this side of the House, that the Govern- 
ment, on the plea that it was necessary 
to stop evictions, were going to introduce 
the principle of free sale. I do not be- 
lieve that Government themselves origi- 
nally contemplated the introduction 0. 
such a principle into the Bill. Well, 
that is a very important consideration, 
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and it shows in what an unfortunate 
position we now stand. The problem of 
how best to deal with the land in Ire- 
land is one of the greatest delicacy, gra- 
vity, and difficulty, and we must attempt 
to solve it upon some general principle. 
Much has been said about injustice 
to landlords. I put the question on a 
broader ground than that. I ask, is this 
good legislation for Ireland generally ; 
and, above all, is it good for the tenants 
themselves that they should be encou- 
raged to look to legislation of this cha- 
racter? In dealing with these matters 
we ought to be careful not to be led 
away by hasty feeling, or by too great 
a readiness to join in sentimental 
cries. A few weeks ago the Prime 
Minister, speaking on another sub- 
ject, observed that this House was 
too much influenced by feeling and too 
little by judgment. That is a besetting 
danger to the deliberations of this House. 
For many years endeavours have been 
made by Parliament, by patience and 
the adoption of good measures, to im- 
prove the condition of Ireland, to intro- 
duce more capital and better systems of 
farming, and, above all, to induce the 
people to trust to their own energy rather 
than to agitation or to legislation. Well, 
you are now going to overthrow a great 
many of these experiments. You are 
going to destroy that which is the first 
element of success in dealing with Ire- 
land—namely, the feeling of confidence 
and security. You can do nothing in 
that country unless you can inspire a 
feeling of confidence ; and it would be 
better that you should come forward 
with a definite and final measure involv- 
ing even some reduction in the value of 
property, some distinct spoliation, or 
whatever you like to call it, than bring 
in an utterly uncertain measure which 
ag a considerable way in that direction, 

ut avowedly does not settle the question 
it raises. The measure before the House 
opens a wide door, and leaves it quite 
uncertain how far infringements upon the 
rights of property may be carried. Now, 
let us consider for a moment the effect of 
* this Bill oncapitalin England. I know 
that allusions to this subject are often met 
with something like a sneer; but I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to read a little evi- 
dence upon it which the House will find, 
perhaps, to be not without interest or 
value. It is in the shape of a letter 
from Mr. Freshfield, a leading solicitor 
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in the City—the solicitor to the Bank of 
England, who is not a gentleman likely 
to entertain exaggerated views upon 
matters of this sort. Mr. Freshfield 
writes to me in the following terms :— 
“T have to-day had a most striking instance 
of the inconvenience arising from the Irish Dis- 
turbance Bill. I make no doubt that the result 
has been foreseen by the Government; but, never- 
theless, it must operate most prejudicially in busi- 
ness. In consequence of a death a mortgage for 
a very considerable sum—nearly £100,000—on 
lands in Ireland not in the counties operated on 
by the Bill has been called in. The mortgagor 
must re-borrow to pay off the original mortgage. 
I made an application to a well-known and first- 
class insurance office to advance the money 
wanted. The office reply that it objects to the 
principle of the Bill, and, regarding it as a con- 
cession to agitators, considers great damage is 
being done to securities by the mere proposal. 
The manager, who sends me this information by 
telegram, intimates to me that his Board will, 
in all probability, not entertain the proposal, 
which, but for this Bill, would have been con- 
sidered a first-class security. The inconvenience 
to the individual is, of course, great ; but it sinks 
into insignificance in the larger question of the 
distrust caused by this class of legislation. I 
am glad to see the Bill opposed, and if you 
think this letter of any service pray make use 


of it.’ 


There has been of late a disposition to 
make advances to Ireland on the strength 
of the improvement which was going on 
in her condition. But now you are un- 
settling everything. That is the great 
mischief of this measure—this hastily 
considered measure which has already 
changed its shape more than once, and 
which is now put forward on different 
grounds from those originally pleaded. 
We were told that ejectments were being 
carried on most rapidly ; but the Papers 
which have been laid on the Table show 
that out of 1,700 ejectments there have 
been about 600 in counties which are 
not scheduled at all; and the largest 
number, I believe, has been in the Pro- 
vince of Ulster. My hon. Friend the 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell), I may add, has been told that he 
is quite wrong in the view which he 
has stated, and that the Bill has refer- 
ence, not simply to cases which have 
occurred, but which may possibly occur, 
so that we are entirely left without any 
real guidance in the matter. What was 
said at the outset of the discussion has, 
I may further observe, in my opinion, 
intensified the gravity and danger of 
the position in which we are placed a 
hundredfold. The hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) gave us a not very 
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complimentary résumé of dealings of the 
Government with regard this Bill; and 
he referred, especially, to the new pro- 
posal of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland, which, he maintained, opened 
up an entirely new and most important 
question. The hon. Gentleman, indeed, 
are Notice that if the Bill went into 

mittee it would be his duty to see 
that that proposal was developed, and 
promised to move a series of Amend- 
ments giving it the application which, 
in his opinion, it ought to have. I 
think, therefore, that the situation is 
greatly changed. I do not mean to 
suggest that we should take a division 
on the question of postponing the con- 
sideration of the Bill for three months; 
but the question that the Speaker leave 
the Chair is one which, it seems to me, 
ought to be put to the House, so that we 
might come to a direct vote upon it in- 
stead of dividing on the Amendment. 
But, whatever we do, the House will, I 
hope, clearly understand that it is upon 
the ground of the new issue which has 
been raised by the Amendment which 
stands in the name of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland that we deem it to 
be our duty to ascertain what the feeling 
of the country really is on this subject. 
The argument of my hon. Friend is, no 
doubt, perfectly logical. If it be an 
exceptional measure it ought to be 
limited to the proper area; but I do not 
see that the limits proposed by the Go- 
vernment are any limits at all. Their 
proposal as to the scheduled districts 
cannot hold water, and once such a Bill is 
passed you will never be able to stop 
its operation at the end of the year 
1881. You will have opened a door 
which you will not be able to close, and 
have given to agitation an encourage- 
ment which you will not be able to 
withdraw. The Bill, I may add, is one 
which raises the most serious questions, 
not merely with respect to the rights of 
a particular class, but with respect to the 
prosperity of Ireland itself. If Ireland 
has an accumulated list of wrongs 
against this country, and if we owe 
her in consequence an accumulated debt 
of justice we ought to pay it. Evils, if 
they exist, which are the growth of cen- 
turies, cannot be got rid of in a day, 
but must be met by the exertion of 
those qualities which have been ex- 
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hibited by so many statesmen who have 
been anxious to improve the condition of 
the Irish people. If they can be taught, 
as I believe they can, that their well- 
being and salvation as a nation rests in 
their own hands, and must be worked 
out by themselves on those true and 
solid principles which are held to be 
most valuable in other countries, then, 
but then only, may we look forward with 
anything like confidence to the regene- 
ration of Ireland. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
there was one observation which he 
thought was called for by the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir Stafford 
Northcote). If the Irish people were to 
be taught in any way the manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman called 
their salvation was to be brought about, 
it was not because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman or his Party during the six years 
that they were in Office had taught 
them that manner. The result of that 
six years was that they were unable to 
put their finger upon any Act of Parlia- 
ment which had taught the Irish people 
to put any confidence whatever in the 
legislation of that House. If the Irish 
people mistrusted Parliament at the 
commencement of the Government of 
the right hon. Gentleman, they cer- 
tainly distrusted it very much more at 
the termination of the career of the late 
Ministry. Every hope that the Irish 
people had formed of receiving some- 
thing like justice from the Government 
that succeeded the previous Liberal 
Government was falsified. The discus- 
sion had wandered very much from the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), and 
now they were asked to divide upon 
the question whether Mr. Speaker 
should leave the Chair. He did not 
know how many Irish Members were 
going to vote on the question; but from 
the consultations which he had seen 
taking place between his Colleagues 
opposite and the Tory Members about 
them he could only conclude that the 
course that they would take would be’ 
exactly that which they thought would 
be most inconvenient to the Government 
in power. It was, of course, in the 
power of his hon. Friends to falsify his 
prediction by going into the Lobby with 
the Government. This Bill appeared 
to him to establish for the first time a 
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most important principle for the Irish 
tenants ; if it were not intended by the 
Bill to establish a most important prin- 
ciple, he did not know under what class 
of remedial legislation the present Bill 
should be placed. If hon. Members 
from Ireland on the opposite Benches 
refused to permit the House to go into 
this Bill, when did they think they 
would have an opportunity of establish- 
ing that principle for which they had so 
long contended out of the House— 
namely, the recognition of the good will 
of the tenant, outside the Province of 
Ulster? That principle was now recog- 
nized by the Bill, and it was because it 
did so that he should support the Mo- 
tion ‘that Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair.” He quite admitted that 
this Bill was not by any means a perfect 
Bill, but it did something which the Irish 
people had long required; it confirmed 
to those who lived outside Ulster the 
principle that had produced the tran- 
quillity and prosperity that existed in 
Ulster. He heard the observation of 
the hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. 
Parnell), and he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
must state that he was not surprised at 
it; for he had never yet seen any measure 
introduced into that House which had 
received his approbation unless it came 
from some hon. Member with whom he 
was acting. He (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
was not in the habit of judging pro- 
owt apart from their abstract merits ; 

ut when he saw that an attempt was 
made to put an end to that frightful 
system of eviction which had been going 
on during the past year he could not 
but give his hearty support toit. Be- 
fore he sat down, he wished to say that 
whatever changes in the law of landlord 
and tenant might be made by the House 
now or in the future, he believed that 
these changes would be fruitless in 
warding off famine, unless the Govern- 
ment seriously considered the whole 
— condition of the country. Ire- 
and was a country which was saturated 
with water. [Zaughter.] Hon. Mem- 
bers might laugh; but he could only 
say that if they could see the crops of 
the poor carried away, year after year, 
in consequence of that state of things, 
he thought they would be a little 
ashamed of their laughter. It was im- 
possible that the population which now 
existed in Ireland could continue to 
exist in a condition approaching to that 
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which a Christian people should do, 
unless something were done to deve- 
lop the internal industrial resources of 
the country. He would guard himself 
against giving any countenance to the 
idea that the’ evils of Ireland were solely 
political. In his opinion, the evils from 
which they had suffered were as much 
industrial and social as political ; and he, 
for one, would be rejoiced to see a Go- 
vernment in power capable of grasping 
this great proplem, and doing for Ire- 
land that which had already been done 
on a large scale for India. - 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that although 
he believed a very considerable number 
of hon. Members of the Party to which 
he had the honour to belong considered 
that, in the present aspect of the ques- 
tion before the House, it was more ad- 
visable for them to take no part in voting 
upon either side, still, while he could 
enter into their reasons and motives, he 
felt that he should be doing his duty 
better to his constituents by voting for 
the proposition that Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair. He did not ven- 
ture to lecture anyone; on the contrary, 
he thought that the speech—the useful 
and temperate and patriotic speech— 
which they had heard from the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) would have been more effective 
if it had not contained so many stric- 
tures on his Colleagues on this side of 
the House. He would venture to express 
his surprise that Members of the Con- 
servative Party were apparently so 
anxious to have upon their hands again 
the Government of Ireland, at least, 
from their opposition to the existing 
Government on this question, it would 
seem to an unprejudiced observer that 
they were exceedingly anxious to have 
to deal with the Irish Land Ques- 
tion themselves. He ventured to-think 
that, with the experience they had had, 
it would be fee better for them that 
the Land Question should be settled by 
a Liberal Government; and he took it 
that although there was a good deal 
unformed and indefinite about the pro- 
position contained in the Government 
measure — although the Government 
Bill was rather indefinite in the first 
instance, and the propositions it con- 
tained were liable to misinterpretation 
in their purport and scope—yet a good 
Bill might have been made out of it. 
But now attempt was being made by 
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the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law) to distinguish 
between the treatment of good landlords 
who had allowed every custom of tenant 
right to ate up upon their estates, and 
bad landlords who had not allowed it. 
He could not believe that the Liberal 
Party would ever permit the fact that a 
landlord had permitted a custom to grow 
up to be pleaded as a bar to compensa- 
tion which was justly due. He did not 
believe that anything really Liberal in 
their Liberalism would consent to such 
a proposition. They had now only had 
the question before them on a Motion 
that they should go into Committee on 
the general substance of the Bill as it 
originally stood. In Committee im- 
portant questions would be raised, and 
the details of the measure could be more 
fully discussed than with Mr. Speaker 
in the Chair. If Irish Members were 
still dissatisfied with the provisions of 
the Bill there would be plenty of oppor- 
tunities for bringing their strength to 
bear upon the Government if necessary. 
He thought from the disposition of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition on this side that 
they would be glad to seek an alliance 
against the Government. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that, as one 
who had had some experience on these 
Irish questions, he wished to point out 
to the House that the Bill in its present 
form contained two very important prin- 
ciples. The substance of the Bill was 
that, in certain districts which the Go- 
vernment were very careful not to limit 
too closely, rent was to be suspended. 
[‘*No, no!” ] Then he must have mis- 
read the Bill, or have misunderstood it 
grossly, if the suspension of the means 
of obtaining rent was not vested in the 
County Court Judges. He thought, 
therefore, that he did not misdescribe 
the principle of the Bill when he said that 
it involved the suspension of rent. That 
was a principle totally alien to the Land 
Act of 1870. They were told that that 
statute would give security for rent, 
which. would lead to the improvement of 
Ireland by immensely raising its credit. 
That was the wer upon which the Land 
Act was passed. Since the Bill had been 
before the House, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law) had given notice 
that they would be called upon to re- 
cognize to the full the tenant right of 
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Ulster, and something more in these 
distressed districts, where it did not now 
exist. These, then, were the two prin- 
ciples involved in the Bill, and he should 
have thought that the Government would 
have been able to meet the distress in 
Ireland by other means. He remem- 
bered the relief of distress in 1848 and 
1849, and he was not surprised that they 
sought to avoid the abuses which then 
appeared almost inseparable from un- 
conditional Parliamentary grants in re- 
lief of distress made by this House. At 
present, no doubt, the Government might 
well shrink from drawing heavily upon 
an impoverished Exchequer. Still he 
(Mr. Newdegate) thought that other 
means of relief might be devised. But 
let the House labour under no mistake ; 
if they passed that Bill, though it was 
nominally meant to provide for a par- 
ticular emergency, and for limited dis- 
tricts, they would establish the two 
principles he had endeavoured to de- 
scribe, far more widely and, in all pro- 
bability, permanently in Ireland—that 
rent might be suspended, and that 
throughout Ireland a tenant right held 
to exist or be created, not by custom, 
but by the gift of Parliament. Thus the 
tenant would become possessed of a right 
in his holding equivalent in security, 
though not equal in amount, to that of 
the landlord. Now these were not two 
small or unimportant principles; and, 
inasmuch as England was inseparably 
united with Ireland, he deprecated this 
departure of the Liberal Party from the 
doctrines of political economy in matters 
of property. They were rigid in their 
adherence to political economy—that 
was, to the doctrines of modern political 
economy in commercial matters; and no 
part of the United Kingdom had suffered 
more from the rigid application of the 
doctrines of modern political economy 
than Ireland. But he, as an English 
Member, looked with distrust upon the 
Bill, as a serious departure from prin- 
ciple in the matter of property. They 
had beén told that the Land Act of 1870 
was designed to secure the rent, while it 
provided for the limitation of the rights 
of the landlord. Where would that se- 
curity be if the payment of the rent was 
to be suspended at the discretion of Par- 
liament? He had heard it said of the 
land agitators that the Ulster tenant 
right ought—not by custom, but by 
legislation—to be extended over all Ire- 
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land, and they were now invited by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to commence the 
process by this Bill. He was not sur- 
— that the hon. Member for Cork 
ity (Mr. Parnell) should have accepted 
@ programme, which he had been at the 
pains of advocating and disseminating 
throughout Ireland. Neither was he 
surprised, when he heard a Constitutional 
Whig, like the hon. Member for South 
Northumberland (Mr. Grey), oppose 
these proposals, and who spoke with the 
hereditary political ability, atthe opening 
of the debate that evening—a speech 
which afforded promise of his possessing 
the political talent for which his family 
had been so long distinguished. He 
addressed the House in words of warn- 
ing when he saw a statesman of the im- 
mense ability of the Prime Minister de- 
parting from the principles which only 
10 years ago he seemed to have finally 
adopted. He remembered that, at that 
time, the right hon. Gentleman resisted 
such wild schemes, when enunciated by 
no less an authority than the late Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. In 1866 Mr. Mill 
enunciated this principle—that the doc- 
trines of strict political economy, though 
they were applicable to property in Eng- 
land, were not applicable in the case of 
Ireland. He (Mr. Newdegate) knew 
Mr. Mill, and after that speech in con- 
versation told him that his Indian ex- 
erience had outrun his English political 
owledge. He (Mr. Newdegate) would 
only say, in conclusion, that by the Bill 
before the House they were asked to lay 
the foundation of a system of feudalism 
in Ireland under which that which was 
now ownership would be tenancy in 
chief—the only difference between the 
present attempt and the ancient system 
of feudalism being that henceforth 
Parliament would be the Chief Lord, 
instead of the Sovereign. 

Mr. PELL said, that he was per- 
fectly prepared to take the course 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
and to withdraw his Amendment. In 
two or three words, he could put the 
House in possession of sufficient reasons 
for asking to be allowed to take that 
course. There had been but slight 
debate upon his Amendment; but he 
had not lost much on that account, inas- 
much as an important debate had arisen 
upon two } arene embodied in the 
new Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
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for Ireland (Mr. Law). Under those 
circumstances, it required no argument 
on his part to support the proposal that 
he desired to make that he should be 
permitted to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Lorp ELCHO said, he had a ques- 
tion which he wished to put to the 
Prime Minister—namely, was it a fact 
that the Marquess of Lansdowne was no 
longer a Minister ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he wished 
to announce very briefly the reasons 
which would induce him, and a number 
of other Irish Members, to leave the 
House without taking any part in the 
division on the Motion that Mr. Speaker 
leave the Chair. They felt that the Bill 
had assumed an entirely new phase and 
aspect, and it would be quite impossible 
for them to sanction the Motion for going 
into Committee on the Bill as it had now 
been interpreted by the Government, and 
as it had been further interpreted by the 
Amendment which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law) had placed upon 
the Paper. They believed that the Bill, 
according to the construction now placed 
upon it by the Government, would not 
be a Bill for establishing the principles 
of free sale in Ireland, but for establish- 
ing the principle of forced sale, and that 
at a most disadvantageous time for the 
tenant. Advocate as he was of the prin- 
ciple of free sale, he could not consent 
to have the term used for a purpose, and 
in a way, which none of its advocates 
ever intended it should beused. There- 
fore, they felt that while they could not 
undertake the responsibility of voting 
against the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee, neither could they undertake the 
responsibility of voting for the Motion. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister cried ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” He (Mr. Parnell) could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman he had felt 
very strongly impelled to vote against 
the Motion ‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” and certainly if the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Treland were inserted in the Bill, he 
should join the Tory Party in doing his 
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best to throw it out on the third reading. 
He, however, believed that the Conser- 
vative Party, when that Amendment had 
been inserted, would not be so anxious 
as they now were to prevent the further 
progress of the measure. In thatshape, 
he felt confident that the Bill would pro- 
duce more extermination and eviction in 
Ireland, more outrage and crime, than 
anything that had been done for 60 
years. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am not 
surprised, Sir, at the speech of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). I confess that when I brought in 
this Bill I did not expect any real help 
from him; and I was afraid that his 
views with regard to the question were 
different, and would be found to be dif- 
ferent, from those held by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. What we have 
wished for is this—that in existing cir- 
cumstances, with the present calamity 
hanging over the greater part of Ire- 
land, we should guard ourselves against 
the interest in his holding which we 
thought belonged to the tenant being 
taken from him, and transferred to such 
landlords as might try to obtain it, 
owing to the exceptional circumstances 
which existed. I cannot be unaware 
that the hon. Member, from what he has 
said out of this House, and, to some ex- 
tent, from what he has said in this 
House, seems to have a different object 
in view, which is, that there should be, 
practically, a prevention of the payment 
of rent for this year, and probably, for 
the next. At any rate, if he does not 
mean that, I have abundant proof— 

roof that would convince any hon. 

ember of this House—that that is the 
way in which his speeches have been 
interpreted by many of the tenants in 
the West of Ireland. That is not the 
object of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Therefore, I am not surprised at the 
osition taken up by the hon. Member 
or Cork City; nor shall I be surprised 
if I and my Colleagues do not, before 
the end of these discussions, find our- 
selves in the same Lobby with him. 
Perhaps, as this is a fuller House than 
it was when I spoke before, I may re- 
peat what I have already said, for the 
information of hon. Members who were 
absent. We have made no change of 
front. What we stated in the beginning 
was, that we would secure to the tenant 
his property in his holding; that we 
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would not allow it to be unjustly trans- 
ferred to the landlord under the circum- 
stances of this year. We were asked, 
what was that property? That property 
is defined in the 3rd clause of the ee | 
Act to be compensation amounting to a 
certain number of years’ purchase. We 
said that a tenant would have a right to 
that compensation if he could prove 
to the Court several matters—amongst 
others, that he was unable to pay from 
a failure of crops; that he was willing 
to continue in his occupation on reason- 
able terms—[{A Voice: That he should 
pay no rent.|—No, we never said he 
should pay no rent—and that those 
reasonable terms were unreasonably re- 
fused by the landlord. A reasonable 
refusal by the landlord would have 
been where he allowed him to sell his 
interest in the property. We were 
asked several times in the course of 
the debate whether we meant that, and 
some hon. Gentlemen said we did, and 
others that we did not. Finding, there- 
fore, that there was some doubt upon 
this point, we put it into a clause. The 
hon. Member for Cork was looking out 
for an excuse to stand before the people 
of Ireland—{ Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw ! ”’ |— 
I will withdraw when I am requested 
by Mr. Speaker to do so. 

Mr. CALLAN asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was in Order in 
making the statement complained of ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have not felt it 
my duty to interpose. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Perhaps I 
shall not be considered or stated to be 
out of Order, if I say that had the hon. 
Member for Cork City been desirous 
of coming to some satisfactory arrange- 
ment, he would probably have taken the 
same course as the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) had taken 
with regard to the Amendment of my 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Law), 
and said that in Committee he would 
oppose the clause, unless he had such 
additional interpretation as was men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van—namely, that he must be convinced 
that a free sale did not mean a forced 
sale. That is a matter which would 
most properly come on for argument 
when we get into Committee. I have 
stated honestly the position of the Go- 
vernment with regard to this clause, 
and I am anxious to state again that we 
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have done nothing more than elucidate 
the position which we have taken up. 
I will allude to one or two other charges 
of change of front that have been 
brought against us. The right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has thought proper to go 
back to the fact that the Bin has gone 
round without the names of myself and 


my right hon. and learned Friends who 


were the promoters of the Bill. I should 
have thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man esi have known, with his long 
experience, the cause of that, which is, 
simply, that the Bill was brought in late 
at night. We expected the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
would move his objection to the intro- 
duction of the Bill which he did, but 
unsuccessfully. I had the Bill ready to 
circulate; the names were brought up 
in the usual way, but the printers did 
not get them. I should hardly have 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have condescendec to mention 
that circumstance. There has been, 
absolutely, no other change in the Bill. 
It is almost word for word with what we 
at first contemplated. The only matter 
that might gra to be a change is this 
explanation of the last condition. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon dwelt upon what he called 
the check to the investment of capital in 
Ireland. Do hon. Members suppose that 
this Bill will make capital less availablein 
Ireland? It is true it may call the atten- 
tion of capitalists to the subject; but if 
there be danger to the investment of capi- 
tal in Ireland it lies much deeper than 
this Bill. Capitalists find that, in parts 
of Ireland, deep distress exists which 
may recur; which has existed for gene- 
rations ; which was far worse 10 years 
ago; but which is now less patiently 
borne by the people who suffer it. 
These struggling men in the West of 
Ireland are now able to combine toge- 
ther by the help of the quickness of 
communication, and by many of them 
being able to read, and all being able 
to hear what others read to them; and 
many have become more alive to their 
misery and more determined to get rid 
of it. That is ro fault of the present 
Government, nor even would I say is it 
the fault of the late Government. This 
is a fact of which capitalists are pro- 
bably becoming aware. We bring for- 
ward a Bill in which, while, on the one 
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hand, we state that we must cause 
the law to be obeyed, and that we 


‘must keep peace and order in Ire- 


land, yet we will, if possible, prevent 
the law from being so strained, under 
the circumstances of this year, that it 
should be used to take away the pro- 
perty of the tenants and transfer it to 
the landlords. Unfortunately, many of 
the landlords of Ireland disagree with us, 
though not all; for some of them—and 
some of the most experienced—agree 
with us in this matter. I shall not 
name the landlords who are for us, nor 
those who are against us. Hon. Mem- 
bers know that there are Irish land- 
lords of great experience who take the 
same views as we do. Many of them, I 
admit, say just the contrary, and declare 
that their rents will be suspended for 
the next year or the next year and a-half. 
They have convinced the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) that their rents were about to be 
suspended; whereas not a single rent 
will be suspended, except the rent which 
is demanded from a tenant who is un- 
able to pay, and which rent is proved to 
be an unreasonable demand. The Irish 
landlords are alarmed at this matter ; 
but they are not the only people who 
have been alarmed, when they think 
they see the slightest possibility of any- 
thing being done which may in any way 
affect their interest. This is not the 
first time, by many times, and probably 
it will not be the last, when persons of 
a particular class or interest oppose a 
Bill which is brought forward to secure 
justice, and to prevent a small minority 
among them from misusing their rights 
so as to commit wrong upon others. We 
find Ireland very difficult to deal with, 
because of the history of Ireland. In 
one respect, however, it is easier to deal 
with than it was 15 years ago, because 
of the two measures passed by my right 
hon. Friend. In another respect it is 
more difficult to deal with, because the 
people, distressed and miserable as they 
are, have more knowledge, more means 
of combination, and greater access to 
the outer world than they had before. 
But there is no doubt Ireland is difficult 
to deal with ; and what I complain of is, 
that taking all the Gentlemen opposite, 
above and below the Gangway, they do 
not seem to me to try to diminish that 
difficulty. If we bring forward a mea- 
sure which we think but justice to the 
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tenant, the hon. Member for Cork City 
and his Friends will not help ; they will 
rather oppose us, unless it be a measure 
exactly in accordance with their own 
extreme views. If we bring forward a 
measure which is to enable us to enforce 
the law without committing injustice, 
we find that hon. Members opposite, in- 
stead of trying to secure that there shall 
be no injustice, and that the landlords 
shall have their just rights enforced, 
we find, I say, hon. Members opposite 
entirely against us, and encouraging 
what I consider to be a most unwise 
course. However, though we have 
these difficulties to deal with, we shall 
go on and endeavour to meet them as 
best we can; and I expect that one thing 
will happen before the end of this dis- 
cussion, that, at any rate, we shall be 
credited with sincerity and earnestness. 
Mz. T. P.O’CONNORsaid, heconfessed 
he was unable to sympathize with the 
air of injured innocence which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland assumed upon the present occa- 
sion, because the responsibility for the 
present position rested upon the shoulders 
of the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
thought he could show that in one sen- 
tence. “The Government had a majority 
of 78 upon the second reading of the 
Bill, sed he asked why had that majority 
dissipated ? Did hon. Gentlemen think 
they would get a majority of 78 that 
night? He knew, at least, 20 hon. 
Members who voted for the second read- 
ing who would walk out of the House 
when the Question was put from the 
Chair. Why was that change in the 
situation? There was no necessity for 
the Government to make any change 
whatever. They were strong enough to 
carry the Bill in its present shape; and 
it was, therefore, upon them that the 
responsibility must be laid of placing 
the Irish Members in the position of 
supporting them the other night, and 
not supporting them on the present oc- 
easion. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had commended to the imitation 
of Irish Members the example of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), who, according to the in- 
terpretation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, had said he would wait until he 
got from the Government an explanation 
as to the real meaning of the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland. But they would 
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wait before going into Committee, until 
they knew what was the ee upon 
which they were voting. id the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland change, 
or not change, the principle of the Bill? 
The right hon. Gentleman the late 
Ohiiieollae of the Exchequer, the hon. 
Member for Cork City, and others, had 
all expressed the opinion that that new 
Amendment did change the principle 
of the Bill. That, at least, proved 
that it was a doubtful point whe- 
ther the principle of the Bill had 
changed or not; and, if it were doubt- 
ful, had they not, at any rate, the right 
to expect that the Government, before 
asking them to change their views, would 
explain clearly how far the Amendment 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man agreed with, or differed from, the 
principle of the measure. The Govern- 
ment were responsible for the unfortu- 
nate dead-lock in which they had put 
the Bill. He would endeavour to éx- 
plain how, in his opinion, the Amend- 
ment in question did change the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. It changed the prin- 
ciple by forcing upon the tenant the 
sale, or an offer to sell, his property 
under the most unfavourable conditions. 
It would be a perfectly reasonable thing 
to say in ordinary times that the fair 
value of the property of the tenant in 
the soil was only to be discovered by 
competition in the public market. But 
in what times were the Government legis- 
lating? According to their own opi- 
nion, and according to the knowledge of 
everybody else, they were forcing the 
tenantry of Ireland to put their pro- 
perty in the market at a moment of 
social and political convulsion. They 
were forcing the tenants to offer their 
property for sale when there was not the 
smallest chance of their getting value 
for that property, and when no man 
could bid for it, owing to the combina- 
tion existing among themselves. The 
Government were bound to recognize 
the fact that owing toa combination, 
or, if hon. Members liked, a conspiracy, 
amongst the tenants, nobody dare bid 
for a farm vacated by any man on evic- 
tion. Under the Amendment of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, a 
landlord would say to his tenant—‘‘I 
give you the chance of selling this pro- 
perty. If you sell it, I will let you take 
the money you can get for it; but, if 
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you do not succeed in selling it, I am 
backed up by the law, and can put you 
out without compensation.” Supposing 
even, that the tenant was able to sell his 
roperty, was it not the position of the 
He seal that they did not want to 
force him to leave his land, if by any 
possibility that could be avoided? Emi- 
tion wasa good thing; but he (Mr. 

. P. O'Connor) would point out that 
emigration, when forced by the laws, 
was little less or better than exile. The 
Government, he repeated, had made a 
change in the principle of the Bill. 
While giving a boon with one hand, 
they took it away with the other; and, 
although they strove to shift the re- 
sponsibility for delay on to the hon. 
Member for Cork City, it was upon the 
head of the Government that the re- 
sponsibility rested, if what was once a 
good measure should become meagre 
and untrustworthy, and be defeated in 
the House of Commons. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he wished 
to be allowed to point out that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had not accurately stated the 
objects of the Government in bringing 
in the Bill, in saying that it was to secure 
the tenantin his property. That was not 
the object of the Government. The 
object of the Government was to pre- 
vent the tenant being disturbed in his 
holding, and that object they hoped to 
accomplish by means of penalties on the 
landlord, if he attempted to exact rent 
which the Government held, under the 
circumstances of the year, he ought not 
to exact. But now the Government 
were going to force the tenant to sell, 
and the effect of that would be to put 
into the pocket of the landlord all the 
rent which the Government previously 
said he ought not to collect from the 
tenant, and to turn the tenant into the 
world a beggar with but a few shillings 
in his pocket. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 255; Noes 
199: Majority 56. 


AYES. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Ainsworth, D. 
Adam, rt. hon. W.P. Anderson, G. 
Agar - Robartes, hon. Armitage, B. 

% Armitstead, G. 
Agnew, W, Arnold, A. 


Mr. T. P. O' Connor 





Ashley, hon. E, M. 
Balfour, J. 8 

Barnes, A. 

Barran, J. 

Bass, A. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Beaumont, W. B, 
Bolton, J. C. 

Borlase, W. C, 


Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Brinton, J. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brogden, A. 

Brooks, M. 

Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J. 

Burt, T. 

Butt, C. P. 

Buxton, F. W. 

Caine, W. S. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
espe - Bannerman, 


Carington, hon. R, 
i ata hon. Col. W. 
H. 


Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H. C.E. 
Chitty, J. W. 

Clarke, J. C. 

Cohen, A. 

Collings, J. 

Collins, E. 

Colman, J. J. 
Colthurst, Col. D. la T. 
Corbett, J. 

Cotes, C. C. 
Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowan, J. 

Craig, W. Y. 

Creyke, R. 


Cross, J. K. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A, 

Currie, D. 

Davey, H. 

Davies, D. 

De Ferrieres, Baron 

Dickson, J. 

Dilke, A. W. 

ne a 
wyn, L. L, 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 

Duckham, T. 


Duff, Ht hon. M. E.G. 


Edwards, P. 
Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 


C. 
J. 
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Errington, G. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Faweett, rt. hon. H. 
Ferguson, R. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B, 
Findlater, W. 

Firth, J. F. B. 
Flower, C. 

Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E, 
Fort, R. 

Fowler, H. H. 


> 

Fry, T. 
Gabbett, D. F. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grant, A. 
Grant, D. 
Grant, Sir G. M. 
Grenfell, W. H. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 

W.G. V. V. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G.W. 
Havelock-Allan, Sir H. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Heneage, E. 
Henry, M. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Holland, S. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Holms, W. 
Howard, E. S. 
Hughes, W. B. 
onrcnbege “i A. 
Ingram, W. J. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
James, C. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Joicey, Colonel J, 
Kinnear, J. 
a or H. 


Laing, 8. 

Law, rt. hon. H. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Laycock, R. 

Lea, T. 


Leake, R. 
Leatham, W, H. 


Lee, H. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Litton, E. F. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lusk, Sir A. 
Lyons, R. D, 
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Macdonald, A. Richardson, J. N. 
Macfarlane, D. H. Richardson, T. 
Mackie, R. B. Roberts, J. 
Macliver, P. 8S. Rogers, J. E. T 
M‘Clure, Sir T. Roundell, C. 8. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. Russell, C. 
M‘LTagan, P. Russell, G. W. E, 
M‘Laren, C. B. B Russell, Lord A 
M‘Laren, D Rylands, P. 
Seen, 7 G eens e 
Magniac, uelson, 
Maitland, W. F. Sheridan, H. B 
Mappin, F. T. Shield, H. 
Marjoribanks,Sir D.C. Simon, Serjeant J 
Marjoribanks, E g, J. 

Marriott, W. T, Smith, E. 

Martin, P Smithwick, J.F. 
Mason, H. Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Meldon, C. H. Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Middleton, R. T. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Milbank, F. A. Stewart, x 
Morgan, rt. hon. G.O. Story-Maskelyne,M.H. 
Morley, “3 Summers, W. 
Morley, 8. Taylor, P. A 
Mundella,rt.hon. A.J. Tennant, 


Noel, E. 
O’Beirne, Major F. 


O’Brien, Sir P. Thompson, T. C. 
O’Conor, D. M. Tillett, J. H. 
O'Donnell, F. H. Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Otway, A. Hanbury- 
Paget, T. T. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Palmer, C. M. Vivian, H. H. 

almer, G Walter, J. 
Palmer, J. H. Webster, Dr. J. 
Parker, C. 8. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Pease, A. Whalley, G. H. 
Pease, J. W. Whitbread, 8. 
Peddie, J. D. Whitwell, 2, 
Peel, A. W. Whitworth, B, 
Pender, J. Wiggin, H. 
Pennington, F. Williams, 8. C. E. 
Philips, R. N. Williams, W. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. Williamson, 8 
Potter, T. B. Willis, W. 
Powell, W. R. H. Wills, W. H. 
Price, Sir R. G. Wilson, I. 
Pugh, L. P. Wilson, Sir M. 
Ramsay, J. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Ramsay, Lord Woodall, W. 
Redmond, W. A. 
Reid, R. T. TELLERS. 
Rendel, 8. Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Richard, H, Kensington, Lord 

NOES. 

Alexander, Colonel Birkbeck, E. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Birley, H. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. | Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. Bourke, right hon. R. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Broadley, W. H. H. 
Baring, T. C. ee hon. W. St. 
Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. saden Lord 
Bateson, Sir T. Brooks, W. C. 
Beach,rt.hon.SirM.H. Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. urghley, Lord 
Bective, Earl of Burnaby, General E. 8 


Bentinck, rt. hon. G.C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, G; de la P. 
Biddell, W. 





‘Thomasson, J.P. 
Thompson, Sir H. M. 


en, Sir R. W. 





Chaine, J. 
Chaplin, H. 
Churchill, Lord R. 


Cobbold, T. C. 
Coddington, W 
Cole, Viscount 
Compton, F. 
Coope, O. E. 
Corry, J. P. 
Crichton, Viscount 


Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 
Dalrymple C. 
Davenport, H. oe 


Douglas, A. Akers- 


Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, G. W. 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing, A. O. 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick- Bisset, M. 


Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Fo 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 


Galway, Viscount 


son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. S. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gore-Lan 
Grantham, W 
Greene, E. 
Greer, T. 


Harcourt, E. W. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
— T. B. 

T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hill, A.S. 


Holland, Sir H. T. 
Ho 


Jackson, W. L. 





Kennard, Col, E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J, H 


Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 


Crompton-Roberts, C. 
Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 


Dawnay, Col. hon. L. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 


Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 


Feilden,Maj.-Gen.R.J. 


Fitzpatrick, hn. B.E.B. 


estone, Viscount 


Fremantle, hon. T. F. 


yA 
Gardner, R, Richard- 


aw W.S. 


Hinchingbrook, Vise. 
Tt. hn. A.J.B.B. 
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Cecil, Lord E.H.B.G. Knight, F. W. 


Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 


Leighton, 8. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lewis, C. E 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Lindsay, Lord 

Loder, R. 

Long, W. H. 

Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Manners, rt.hn. Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H, E. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 

Mulholland, J. 
Murray, C. J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 

N orthcote, H. S. 
Northeote, rt. hon. Sir 


Onslow, D. 

Paget, R. H. 
Palliser, Sir W. 
Patrick, R. W. C. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, Earl 
Phipps, C. N. P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Powell, W. 

Price, Captain G. E 
Hroeremg J. H. 


a a W. 

ey, Sir M. W. 
Hitel, C. T. 
Rodwell, B. B. H. 
Rolls, J. A. 
Ross, A. H. 
Round, J. 
Russell, Sir C. 
St. Aubyn, W. M: 
Sandon, Viscount 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 
Scott, M. D. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 

H. J. 


Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
=ssanemg tg rt. hn. Col. F, 
Storer, G 
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Sykes, C. Whitley, E. 
Talbot, C. R. M. Williams, O. L. C. 
Talbot, J. G. Wilmot, Sir H. 
Taylor,rt.hn.Col.T.E. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Thomson, H. Winn, R. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. Wolff, Sir H. D. 


Tollemache,hon.W.F. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 


Tottenham, A. L Wroughton, P. 
Tyler, Sir H, W. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wallace, Sir R. Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Walrond, Col. W.H. Yorke, J. R. 
Warburton, P. E. 

Warton, C. N. TELLERS. 
Watney, J. Balfour, A. J. 


Welby-Gregory,SirW. Pell, A. 


Bill considered in Committee; Com- 
mittee report Progress; to sit again 7Zo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION LAW 
AMENDMENT (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Dillwyn, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. James 
Howard.) 


[BILL 253.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title), agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Definition of terms). 


Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, he was 
anxious by the Amendment he was about 
to propose to except from the operation 
of the Bill blackbirds, thrushes, and 
nightingales. He admitted that these 
birds were of the kind that those desirous 
of protecting wild birds would desire to 
protect most; but behind that fact a large 
number of persons entirely unrepresented 
in that House took a great interest in 
song birds when captured. The poor in 
the crowded streets of the Metropolis had 
not the means possessed by the rich in 
their country houses of enjoying the 
songs of birds in a state of liberty. It 
was a feature of the practice of training 
song birds that they must be captured 
when extremely young; just when they 
were beginning to fly, for unless they 
were taken at that time it was impos- 
sible to train them for singing purposes. 
There were, at least, 35,000 blackbirds 
and a corresponding number of thrushes 
taken every year in that way, which 
afterwards contributed to tha happiness 
of the poor in the crowded streets of 
London. He was, by moving the ex- 
ception of these birds, advocating the 
cause of the very poor; and he begged 
the Committee to think of the peta 
and sick little children whose only plea- 
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sure, perhaps, while lying awake, was 
the song of the birds he had mentioned. 
He knew it was an easy thing to turn 
the amusements of the poor into ridicule, 
and that it was difficult to pass from such 
an important subject as the House had 
been considering that evening to the dis- 
cussion of such a question as this. But 
he begged the Committee to consider the 
Amendment with reference to the cir- 
cumstances of the very poor. He ap- 
pealed particularly to hon. Members 
for Ireland for their support ; and would 
remind them that he had often gone 
with them in division when in a small 
minority, because he believed they were 
advocating the interests of the poor in 
Ireland. He trusted the Committee 
would agree to the insertion of the words 
‘‘except blackbirds, thrushes, and night- 
ingales,’’ which he begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 10, after the words “ wild 
birds,” to insert the words ‘‘ blackbirds, thrushes, 
and nightingales.’’—(Mr. Thompson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DILLWYN quite agreed with 
the sentiments expressed by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
Thompson) with regard to the pleasure 
derived by the poor from song birds ; but 
he would point out that the birds which 
the hon. Member desired to except from 
the operation of the Bill had almost dis- 
appeared from the neighbourhood of 
towns. But the chief objection to the 
proposal, however, was that the excep- 
tion in the former Act had rendered it 
ineffective, and the present Bill would 
be liable to the same breakdown if its 
application were restricted. He could 
not, therefore, agree to the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy) pro- 
posed to omit the word “‘nightingales ”’ 
from the proposed Amendment. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, the 
greater number of nightingales were 
caught in the beginning of April; and 
these birds, he would add, were very mi- 
gratory. Blackbirds and thrushes were 
not so migratory as nightingales; but 
an enormous number of them came over 
from Norway every spring. For that 
reason there was no particular object 


in preserving blackbirds and thrushes. 
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Everybody knew that the country 
abounded with them, and consequently 
there was no reason for including them 
in the Bill. But there was a very stron 
reason for excepting them, as he 
shown that a large number of the poor 
would otherwise te deprived of a neces- 
sary and innocent pleasure. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
“ nightingales.”—( Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Lreland.) 


Question, “That the word ‘nightin- 
gales’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment,” put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘That the words ‘black- 
birds, thrushes,’ be there inserted.’’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 18; 
Noes 61: Majority 43.—(Div. List, 
No. 46.) 


Mr. ©. 8. PARKER hoped the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
would consent to strike out the wild 
goose from the Schedule. These birds 
came in great numbers to the coast of 
Perthshire and other parts of Scotland, 
and caused serious damage to the crops. 
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Mr. DILLWYN pointed out that the 
wild goose got no additional protection 
from the measure than it had before. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, he would 
not move the Amendment now, but would 
bring it up, if necessary, on the Report. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses verbally amended, 
and agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 





INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (POWERS OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Stewart, Bill to 
enable School Boards to contribute to the sup- 
port of Inmates of Industrial Schools in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. James 
Srewart, Mr. Cowan, and Mr. Parricx. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 263.] 


House adjourned at 
Two o'clock. 


[INDEX. 
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